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called  leading  sewing  machines  do  both 
— is  a  poor  mark  of  affection.  Do  not 
present  a  sewing  machine  to  one  whom 
you  denire  to  benefit  until  you  have  ex- 
amined the  ■'  Willcox  &  GIbbs,"  which 
is  Itee  bom  all  such  bad  points. 

CotKtrmng  Gi/li. — The  more  useful 
the  gift  designed  the  more  care  required 
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claims  to  be.  A  clergyman,  whoM 
bmily  had  enjoyed  the  possession  of  a 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  sewing  machine  for 
seven  years,  wrote  to  the  Company: 
"The  Willcox  &  Gibbs  is  anhonest 
machine — money  could  not  take  it  {torn 
ns  only  as  money  could  buy  another," 
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THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 


CAN  there  be  any  position  more  enviable  for  its  combination  of  comfort 
and  dignity  than  that  of  an  Enu;lish  duke?     A  king's  is  a  weary  life, 
even  though  the  monarch  be  a  despot  and  can  do  whatever  lie  pleases.     A 
prince  is  always  oppressed  by  the  responsibilities  of  his  rank,  and  has  always 
to  keep  thinking,  if  he  be  a  resi>ectable  prince,  of  wlietlier  tliis,  tliat,  and  tlie 
other  thing  is  right  and  proper  to  do.     The  Lite  Prince  Albert  Wiis  particular- 
ly fond  of  lounging  about  streets  alone,  and  looking  into  shop  windows,  and  he 
found  it  a  hard  trial  to  give  up  this  harmless  and  inexpensive  amusement ;  but 
he  had  to  forego  it  nevertheless,  for  only  think  of  the  crowd  tlie  Queen's  lius- 
band  would  have  had  at  his  heels  if  he  had  ventured  upon  a  saunter  along  Pic- 
cadilly!    I  am  now  speaking  of  England  only,  for  we  have  most  of  us  seen 
princes  in  other  countries  strolling  through  the  principal  streets  of  their  capi- 
t*ils  as  free   and  unmolested  as  General  Grant  when  he  walks  along  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue.     But  in  England,  to  be  a  prince  is  to  be  doomed  either  to  per- 
petual state  or  the  uncomfortable  risks  of  an  incognito,  which  make  the  most 
harmless  excursion  seem  like  a  wild  and  lawless  escapade.     The  Duke  of  Ed- 
inburgh does  indeed  get  into  a  Hansom  cab  now  and  then  and  make  a  friend- 
ly morning  call,  but  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  could  hardly  venture  to  stroll 
down  the  Strand  and  look  into  a  shop  window.     But  an  ordinary  duke,  a  duke 
who  is  not  of  the  blood  royal — what  a  happy  position  is  his !    He  may  go  where  * 
he  likes  and  how  he  likes.    He  might  mount  on  the  roof  of  a  penny  omnibus 
if  it  pleased  him.     Poverty  itself  is  not  more  independent ;  '*  the  Spartan,  borne 
upon  his  sbield,  is  not  more  free."    And  then,  think  of  the  position,  the  digni- 
ty!   I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  convey  to  an  American  any  ad- 
equate notion  of  tlie  social  position  of  an  English  duke?    Hardly  any  words 
Gould  do  it.     No  gifts  of  genius,  eloquence,  statesmansliipi»  success,  could  place 
an  English  commoner  on  a  social  level  with  a  duke.    A  man  may  have  saved 
the  State,  but  that  does  not  make  him  socially  equal  to  a  duke.     An  ordinary 
lord  is  nothing.    The  Queen  makes  such  peers  by  the  hixU  dozen ;  but  within 
my  time  there  has  been  only  one  duke  aaded  to  the  peerage,  and  he,  before  he 
became  a  duke,  was  a  marquis,  with  a  title  dating  back  for  abopt  a  centuiy. 
A  duke  can  afford  to  be  civil  to  everybody,  because  presumption  itself  cannot 
make  an  inferior  person  suppose  that  he  is  equal  to  a  duke.     If  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  government,  he  may  be  as  deferential  as  he  pleases  to  the  Prime  Miu- 
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ister,  but  for  all  that  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli  knows  well  enough  how 
vast  the  social  difference  between  the  duke  and  himself.  The  duke  may  invite 
you  or  me  to  a  dinner  party  or  an  evening  party,  and  we  may  think  him  a 
very  civil,  kindly,  and  delightful  person ;  but  we  do  not  get  any  nearer  to  the 
duke,  nor  does  the  duke  for  a  moment  entertain  the  notion  that  we  have  the 
presumption  to  think  of  getting  nearer  to  him.  The  differdtice  between  an 
English  duke  and  an  ordinary  human  creature  is  as  that  between  a  lion  and 
a  domestic  cat.  The  two  beings  may  resemble  each  other  to  some  extent,  anil 
seem  as  if  tliey  belonged  to  the  same  i:imily,  but  they  always  remain  a  lion 
and  a  cat.  The  English  Tories  lately  we're  in  want  of  a  leader  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  have  an  earl  of  gi'eat  influence,  tsilent,  and  judgment,  son  of  a 
famous  Prime  Minister — the  Earl  of  Derby.  They  have  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, a  man  of  brilliant  gifts  and  of  st-iinless  political  integrity.  But  by  the 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  party  they  chose  for  leader  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond— ^a  dull,  respectable,  wortiiy  sort  of  man,  without  political  capacity  or 
training  of  any  kind.  He  was  chosen  because,  although  he  has  neither  brains 
nor  knowledge,  he  is  a  duke.  There  is  a  young  man  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  in  the  ministry,  who  has  held  for  years  office  of  higher  rank  tlian 
ever  would  have  been  given  to  Edmund  Burke,  or  than  has  yet  been  given  to 
John  Bright.  He  is  not  a  brilliant  young  man.  He  is  a  solid,  stolid,  heavy 
sort  of  person — intellectually,  I  mean.  Otherwise  he  is  a  man  bright  enough. 
He  is  not,  or  at  least  he  was  not,  a  virtuous  young  man.  He  first  became  fa- 
mous as  the  patron  of  Anonyma.  In  personal  appearance  and  style  of  address 
he  reminds  one  of  Rawdon  Crawley.  He  was  urged  into  politics  as  a  means 
of  occupying  his  manly  energies  and  distracting  himself  from  more  directly 
baneful  amusements.  He  has  not  worked  badly.  He  has  charge  now  of  one 
of  the  most  important  and  critical  of  our  home  departments.  He  is  listened  to 
with  a  certain  degi'ee  of  attention  by  the  House  of  Commons  whenever  he 
makes  a  speech,  and  in  society  he  rather  patronizes  Gladstone.  He  is  the  son 
and  heir  of  England^s  richest  duke.  I  happened  to  come  lately  on  an  old  num- 
ber of  "Vanity  Fair" — I  mean  the  illustrated  paper  of  that  name.  It  con- 
tained a  portrait,  humorously  exaggerated,  of  a  certain  English  duke  who 
bears  an  illustrious  name,  but  who  is  himself  su^^posed  to  be  rather  scampish 
in  his  ways.  The  few  lines  of  description  whicli  accompanied  the  portrait 
praised  the  duke  veiy  highly  for  his  good  nature  and  moderaition,  because,  as 
the  writer  put  it,  a  man  with  so  much  wealth,  influence,  and  power,  might 
have  done  almost  boundless  harm  if  he  had  been  so  inclined.  The  praise,  of 
course,  was  sarcastic,  and  the  comment  was  very  significant.  Our  dukes,  to 
do  them  justice,  are  not  half  so  bad,  or  even  so  stupid,  as  might  fairly  have 
been  expected.  Tlieir  titles  are  not  all  drawn  from  the  most  honorable 
sources,  however  we  in  England  may  revere  them.  For  example,  there  was 
not  long  since  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  sharp  personal  contr'oversy  between 
tlie  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  leads  the  Tory  party,  and  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
who  holds  under  government  tlie  remarkable  office  of  Captain  of  the  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard.  Both  these  eminent  peera  derive  their  titles  from  one  source. 
They  spring  from  rival  mistresses  of  Charles  II.  What  a  divinity  doth  hedge 
a  king!  In  private  life  people  would  be  ratlier  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that 
even  their  great-great-grandmother  was  a  loose  woman.  But  when  a  king 
can  give  a  title,  such  a  pedigree  becomes  an  honor.  We  have  only  some 
twenty  dukes  altogether,  and  of  Uiese  tlie  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  the  Duke  of  St  Albans,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  are  all  sprung 
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from  the  amours  of  Charles  II.    Of  the  twenty  dakes  whom  we  are  proud  to 
possess,  there  ai-e  not  more  than  two  or  three  who  can  be  said  to  have  made 
for  tliemselves  any  reputation  whatever  for  ability.    Two  or  three  are  re- 
nowned as  scamps,  two  or  three  have  made  a  respectable  position  in  Parlia- 
ment; the  rest  have  nothing  but  their  rank  and  their  wealth.    Is  not  that 
enough?     What  motive  has  a  duke  for  exertion  and  ambition?    He  cannot 
Hiise  himself  in  the  world.    A  man  cannot  be  higher  than  a  duke  in  English 
society,  unless  he  is  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.    If  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had 
written  •♦Oliver  Twist,"  "The  Newcomes,"  '^Middlemarch,"  the  ** Idyls  of 
the  King,'*  and  the  •'  Ring  and  the  Book ; "  if  he  had  rivalled  Huxley  and  Tyn- 
dall  in  science,  and  excelled  Herbert  Spencer  in  mental  philosophy ;  if  he  had 
won  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  managed  successfully  the  national  finances, 
he  would  still,  above  and  beyond  all  this,  be  the  Duke  of  Richmond.    He  could 
not  by  any  merits  or  achievements  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature  in  English  society. 
Therefore  it  is  much  to  the  honor  of  a  duke  when  he  tries  to  be  sometliing 
else  as  well  as  a  duke.     He  is  a  man  so  shut  off  from  most  of  the  temptings  of 
human  ambition,  that  if  he  shows  any  inclination  to  do  anything  except  live 
and  be  a  duke,  it  is  positive  evidence  of  some  genuine  and  disinterested  pur- 
pose.   Therefore  tlie  Duke  of  Argyll  is  well  worth  writing  of,  and  ought  to  be 
held  in  honor.     He  is  not,  to  be  sure,  an  English  duke,  but  then  he  comes 
from  one  of  the  proudest  stocks  of  the  very  proud  Scotch  nobility.    He  is  the 
MacCallum  More,  a  son  of  the  great  Galium  (or  Colin),  the  founder  of  the 
bouse.     In  Scotland  he  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  sovereign  over  the  region  where 
his  estfites  lie.    As  everybody  knows,  his  eldest  son  is  married  to  the  Pnncess 
Louise,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria.    The  Duke  of  Argyll  might,  therefore, 
hold  himself  free  from  any  need  to  struggle  after  personal  distinction,  and  it 
is  to  his  great  honor,  morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  that  he  has  led  so  busy 
a  life  and  worked  hard  in  such  varied  fields  of  labor.     He  is  not  very  rich ; 
that  is,  he  is  not  among  the  rich  dukes.     His  wealth  will  not  complare  with  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  or  indeed  with  that  of  several  other  peers ;  but  he 
is  rich  enough  to  maintain  the  dignity  even  of  his  station,  and  the  laborious 
duties  which  he  undertakes  bring  him  no  gain  that  could  be  worth  his  consid- 
eration.   On  the  whole,  and  apart  from  his  political  opinions  and  his  general 
enlightenment,  he  is,  I  think,  the  most  respectable  of  all  our  dukes,  merely 
becsiose  of  his  steady  love  of  work.    But  when  we  add  to  this  consideration 
the  fact  that  his  political  sympathies  have  always  been  enlightened,  and  tliat 
almost  every  good  cause  has  found  an  earnest  advocate  in  him,  I  think  we 
may  consider  tliat  in  personal  merit  he  stands  among  our  dukes  like  Saul 
among  his  brethren. 

It  is  only  in  metaphor  and  in  merit,  however,  that  he  thus  overtops  his 
koUier  dukes.  A  less  imposing  figure  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  is  a  small  man,  with  a  feeble  fi.'ame  and  a  shambling  walk. 
His  fair,  fresh  face  is  surmounted  by  a  chevelure  which  used  to  be  of  a  bright 
red  tint,  but  now  is  becomingly  chastened  by  a  tinge  of  soberizing  gray.  He 
throws  his  head  as  high  in  air  as  he  can  while  he  walks,  and  seems  to  sniff  the 
breeze  like  one  of  the  stags  upon  his  native  mountains.  He  always  gives  one 
the  impression  of  a  little  man  who  makes  himself  rather  ridiculous  by  fancy- 
ing that  he  is  of  gigantic  stature,  and  comporting  himself  accordingly.  He 
vralks  through  the  lobbies  and  corridors  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  his  hands 
in  his  waistcoat  pockets  and  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  looks  as  if  he 
thought  himself  a  person  whom  it  would  be  rather  dangerous  to  approach. 
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Indeed,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  not  deficieDt  in 
self-conceit.     When  ho  was  a  young  man  this  quality  used  to  come  out  rather 
strongly  in  him.    The  Duke  of  Argyll  began  life  very  soon.    He  is  now  only 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  he  has  been  a  prominent  public  man  for  nearly  thirty 
years  of  that  time.     Lord  Hoaghton,  in  proposing  his  health  at  a  public  dinner 
some  time  ago,  said  good-humoredly  that  the  Duke  '*  was,  I  think,  seventeen 
when  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  called  '  Advice  to  the  Peers/  and  he  has  gone  on 
advising  us  ever  since.''    Pursuing  tlie  career  of  his  friend.  Lord  Houghton 
went  on  to  say  that  '*  soon  afler  that  he  got  mixed  up  with  ecclesiastical  afiairs 
and  was  excommunicated.''    I  am  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  controversy  in  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  engaged  so  early,  as  to 
know  whether  he  underwent  at  anybody  s  hands  the  awful  ban  of  excommunica- 
tion.   My  impression  was  that  despite  his  youth,  and  the  perfervidum  ingenium 
Scotorum,  he  contrived  ratlier  to  hedge  and  to  evade  the  difficulties  on  lK>tli 
sides.     The  controversy  was  a  famous  one.    It  concern  d  the  freedom  of  the 
Cliurch  of  Scotland  from  the  legal  supremacy  of  lay  patronage ;  and  it  led  to 
the  great  secession  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  clergymen  and  a  lai'go  body 
of  the  laity,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Clialmers,  founded  the  Free 
Church.     Into  this  controversy  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  tiien  Marquis  of  Lome, 
rushed  with  all  the  energy  of  Scottish  youth,  but  in  it  he  maintained  himself, 
I  think,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  proverbial  Scottish  caution.    He  wrote  in  1842 
(I>eing  then  nineteen  years  old,  and  not  seventeen  as  Lord  Houghton  sup- 
posed), and  his  first  contribution  to  the  controversy  was  entitled  **  A  Letter  to 
the  Peers,  from  a  Peer's  Son,  on  the  duty  and  necessity  of  immediate  le  j;;isla- 
tive  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  determined  by  con- 
siderations of  constitutional  law."    This  letter  recommended  that  lay  patron- 
age should  be  abolished  by  legislation.     Dr.  Chalmers  welcomed  the  young 
controversialist  as   an  important  and  able  adherent.     But  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  was  not  prepared  to  follow  the  great  divine  and  orator  into  actual  seces- 
sion.    The  heirs  to  dukedoms  in  Great  Britain  seldom  go  very  far  in  the  way 
of  dissent.    The  Marquis  published  another  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  "A 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Tiiomas  Chalmers  on  the  Present  Position  of  Church  Affairs 
in  Scotland,"  in  which,  while  retaining  his  own  views  on  the  lay-patronage 
principle,  he  declined  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  Chalmers  that  lay  patronage  and 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  were,  *Mike  oil  and  water,  immisci- 
ble."   The  Free  Church  movement  went  on,  and  the  young  Marquis  drew 
back.    He  subsequently  vindicated  his  course  and  reviewed  the  whole  question 
in  an  '*  Essay  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  " — ^an  able  treatise,  into 
which,  however,  the  readers  of  •*  The  Galaxy  "  would  hardly  care  to  follow 
him.    These  were  the  literary  beginnings  of  the  author  of  tlie  **  Reign  of 
Law."    When  he  published  the  **  Essay  on  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  History  "  he 
was  twenty-five  years  old. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  controversialist  had  become  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the 
death  of  his^ther  in  1847.  Ho  inherited  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  not, 
however,  as  Duke  of  Argyll,  but  as  Baron  Sundridge  in  the  English  peerage. 
A  Scottish  peer  does  not  possess  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Scotland  elects  at  the  beginning  of  each  Parliament  sixteen  peers,  .who  repre- 
sent her  in  that  house.  Ireland  sends  twenty-eight  representative  peers  there, 
who,  unlike  those  of  Scotland,  are  elected  for  life.  But  a  great  many  Scotch 
and  Insh  peers  have  English  titles  as  well,  and  by  virtue  of  those  titles  sit  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  one  of  those.    Nothing  cau 
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seem  more  perplexed  and  complicated  to  a  foreigner  than  the  arrangements 
of  oar  peerage.     For  example,  most  strangers  are  acquainted  with  the  geneiul 
principle  that  a  peer  can  only  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  cannot 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  House  of  Commons.     So  far  everything  is  clear. 
Bat  the  first  time  a  foreigner  listens  to  a  del)ate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
liears  perhaps  the  Marquis  of  Ilartington  make  a  speech.     He  asks  how  this 
comes  to  pass,  and  he  is  told  that  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  is  in  fact  no  mar- 
qais  at  all,  but  merely  Mr.  Spencer  Campton  Cavendish,  eldest  son  of  the 
Dake  of  Devonshire,  having,  according  to  English  usage,  the  title  **  by  cour- 
tesy ^*  of  marquis,  a  title  without  any  legal  eflfect,  and  which  will  not  serve  as 
a  description  of  its  possessor  in  any  foi*mal  document    If  the  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  has  to  be  described  formally,  he  is  spoken  of  as  *'  the  Hon. 
Spencer  Campton  Cavendish,  commonly  called  Marquis  of  Hartington."    He 
therefore  may  be  elected  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  House  in 
fact  swarms  with  elder  and  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  bearing  couitesy 
titles.    This  much,  too,  our  foreigner  easily  understands ;  but  ho  suddenly  re- 
members that  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  up 
to  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  he  asks  in  consternation,  was  his  too 
only  a  cSnrtesy  title,  and  was  Lord  Palmepston^s  father  living  at  that  time? 
It  has  to  be  explained  to  him  that  I^rd  Palmerston  was  a  peer  with  a  genuine 
title  of  his  own ;  but  then  he  was  only  an  Irish  peer,  not  entitled,  unless  elected 
a  representative  peer,  to  sit  in  the  House  of  I^ords,  and  therefore  qualified  to  be 
chosen  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Then  perhaps  he  is  puzzled 
abont  Lord  Russell,  who  he  knows  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  long 
time  and  now  sits  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  who  has  not  succeeded  to  any 
peerage  in  the  mean  time,  for  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bedford  is  alive  and 
well,  and  Lord  Russell  is  far  out  of  the  way  of  the  succession  in  any  case.     But 
here  comes  in  a  new  condition  of  things.    The  Queen  conferred  upon  Lord 
John  Russell  in  1861  a  peerage  of  his  own,  and  he  sits  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  Earl  Russell.    In  fact  we  have  at  least  five  distinct  classes  of  nobles  who 
possess  or  are  courteously  gifted  with  titles.    There  are  peers  of  England, 
peers  of  Ireland,  peers  of  Scotland,  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  (created  since 
the  legislative  union  of  the  three  countries),  and  the  sons  of  peers  who  bear 
titles  of  courtesy.    The  peers  of  England  and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  hy  right,  and  cannot  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   The  Irish  and  Scotch  peers  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  only  when  they 
are  elected  as  representatives  of  their  order  there,  and  when  not  so  elected 
they  may  be  chosen  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  they  can  render  them- 
selves acceptable  to  a  constituency.    The  bearers  of  courtesy  titles  may  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  not  in  the  House  of  Lords.    This  digression  may 
seem  a  little  dry  and  wearisome,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  of  advantage  to 
American  readers  in  enabling  them  to  understand  some  of  our  English  parlia- 
mentary arrangements  which  strangers  generally  find  it  difficult  to  master. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  then,  came  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lordf|s  Baron  Sun- 
dridge.  I  may  mention  perhaps  that  this  latter  title  is  that  mider  which  his 
name  is  formally  recorded  in  the  division  lists,  but  that  he  is  always  8iK)ken 
of  and  alluded  to  by  his  ducal  title.  He  distinguished  himself  by  plunging  al- 
most instantaneously  into  the  Uiick  of  debate.  The  young  Scotchman  much 
astonished  the  staid  and  formal  peers.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  debates 
conducted  in  measured  tones  and  with  awful  show  of  deference  to  asfe  and 
political  standing.    The  young  Duke  of  Argyll  spoke  upon  any  and  every 
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subject  in  a  sharp  and  clear  voice,  with  astonishing  fluency,  and  without  tlie 
slightest  reverence  for  years  or  authority.  Young  as  he  was,  he  looked  still 
younger.  With  his  small  form  and  his  thin,  fresh-complexioned  face,  his  bush 
of  fiery  hair  and  his  shrill  tones,  he  sometimes  seemed  more  like  a  saucy  Scotch 
sclioolboy  quarrelling  over  a  game  of  marbles,  than  a  peer  of  the  realm  de- 
bating in  the  House  of  Lords.  To  speak  the  plain  truth,  the  general  impres- 
sion of  that  House  for  a  long  time  was  that  sheer  impudence  and  nothing  else 
was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  young  MacCallum  More.  The  late  Earl  of 
Derby  was  leader  of  the  Conservative  party.  He  was  one  of  the  two  or  three 
really  great  parliamentary  debaters  of  the  time,  and  although  not  possessed  of 
any  I'eniarkable  capacity  as  a  statesman,  he  had  won  the  supreme  command  of  his 
p:u'ty  by  his  energy,  his  force  of  character,  his  wealth  and  territorial  rank,  his 
long  experience  of  public  affairs,  and  his  never-failing  command  of  invective 
and  of  declamatory  eloquence.  This  was  the  Earl  of  Derby  of  whom  Macaulay 
said  tliat  the  science  of  parliamentary  debate  came  to  him  by  instinct;  and  he 
had  been  famous,  when  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Lord  Stanley,  by 
the  prolonged  passage  of  arms  in  which  he  fairly  held  his  own  against  that 
Titan  of  debate,  Daniel  O^Connell,  who  had  crushed  up  Disraeli  as  a  steam- 
hammer  might  crush  a  cocoanut.  The  young  Duke, of  Argyll  had  the  temer- 
^  ity  1)(}fore  long  to  make  a  sharp  personal  attack  on  the  Earl  of  Derbyl  The 
peers  were  as  much  astonished  as  the  spect-itors  round  the  tilt-yard  in  **  Ivan- 
hoe/^  when  they  saw  the  strange  young  kniglit  strike  with  his  lancets  point 
the  shield  of  the  formidable  Templar.  Lord  Derby  himself  was  at  first  per- 
fectly bewildered  by  the  unexpected  vehemence  of  his  inexperienced  young 
opponent.  But  he  soon  made  up  his  mind,  and  fairly  went  for  MacCallum 
More.  He  bore  down  upon  tlie  Duke  of  Argyll  with  all  Uie  force  of  scornful 
inveclave  which  he  could  summon  to  his  aid.  For  the  hour  tlie  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll was  as  completely  overthrown  as  if  ho  had  got  iuto  the  way  of  a  charge 
of  cavalry.  He  was  in  metaphorical  sense  left  for  dead  upon  the  field.  El- 
derly peers  smiled  gravely,  shook  their  heads,  said  they  knew  how  it  would  be, 
and  congratulated  themselves  that  there  was  an  end  of  tlie  impudent  young 
Scotchman.  But  they  were  quite  mistaken.  MacCallum  More  knew  of 
com'se  that  lie  had  been  soundly  beaten,  but  he  did  not  care.  He  got  up  again 
and  went  in  jnst  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  His  courage  was  not  broken ; 
his  self-coufidence  moulted  no  feather.  After  a  while  he  began  to  show  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  him  more  Uian  self-conceit.  The  House  of  Lords 
found  that  the  red-haired  lad  really  knew  a  great  deal  and  had  a  wonderfully 
clear  head,  and  they  learned  to  endure  his  dogmatic  and  professorial  ways. 
Ho  never  grew  to  be  popular  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  believe  is  not  pop- 
ular anywhere.  His  style  is  far  too  self-assured  and  pedantic,  his  faith  in  his 
own  superiority  to  everybody  else  is  too  evident,  to  allow  of  his  having  many 
enthusiastic  admirers.  Moreover,  though  the  Duke  of  Argyll  lias  shown  him- 
self a  much  sounder  and  better  man  tlian  most  people  at  first  believed  him  to 
be,  he  is  far^deed  from  holding  the  place  which  his  manner  would  seem  to 
claim  as  a  r^fht.  He  never  could  be  in  politics  more  than  a  second-class  man ; 
and  he  is  not  even  a  remarkably  good  second-class  man.  Every  commenda- 
tion tliat  is  given  him  must  be  qualified.  He  has  written  one  or  two  remai'k- 
able  books — for  a  duke.  He  has  been  a  very  liberal  politician — for  a  duke. 
He  is  a  good  speaker — for  one  who  never  had  any  oratorical  gift.  Of  all  the 
noblemen  who  have  been  put  into  high  ofiice  during  my  time,  merely  because 
they  were  noblemen,  he  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  ablest  and  the  best.    But 
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he  has  nothing  like  the  solid  ability  and  general  information  of  die  present 
Earl  Derby,  who  is  now  fairly  set  down  as  only  a  second-class  man.     In  force 
and  brilliancy  he  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who 
now  seems  unlikely,  despite  all  his  promise,  ever  to  attain  a  place  in  the  first 
cl:iss.    The  Duke  of  Airgyll,  however,  soon  got  into  high  office.    With  his 
rank,  his  talents,  and  his  energy,  such  a  tiling  was  inevitable.    He  joined  the 
government  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1852  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  an  office  of  great 
dignity  bat  no  special  duties,  the  occupant  of  which  therefore  has  only  to  give 
his  assistance  in  council  and  in  genend  debate.    Since  that  time  tlie  Duke  of 
Argyll  has  held  many  offices.    I  need  not  follow  him  Uirough  Ills  various  de- 
partments.    Enough  to  say  that  whenever  the  Liberals  are  in  power  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  always  as  a  matter  of  course  holds  some  high  office.    The  place 
he  at  present  holds — that  of  Secretaiy  of  State  for  India — ^is  one  of  the  highest 
aud  most  important  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.     When  Mr.  Gladstone  be- 
c^Lme  Prime  Minister,  in  1868,  he  offered  tlie  place  of  Secretary  for  India  to 
John  Bright,  who  liad  always  takon  great  interest  in  the  government  of  Hin- 
dustan.   But  Bright^s  views  were  peculiar,  and  he  neither  saw  his  way  to 
carry  them  out  nor  cared  to  take  tlie  office  if  he  could  not  realize  Uiem,  aud 
therefore  he  declined  the  offer.    Mr.  Gladstone  then  tendered  the  office  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  accepted  it,  and  has  discliarged  its  duties  since  without  dis- 
credit)  but  without  any  marked  success.    I  have  already  compared  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  with  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  whom  he  resembles  in  a  certain 
brosqneness  of  self-assertion,  and  who  held  the  office  of  Secretai*y  for  India 
uuder  the  Tory  government  shortly  before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  tlie  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.     But  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Tory  and  reactionist  though 
he  be,  showed  a  capacity  for  government  and — what  was  least  expected  of 
him— <i  sympathetic  faculty  of  understanding  the  wants  of  a  foi'eign  race,  and 
of  seeing' from  their  point  of  view,  such  as  I  do  not  suppose  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
g}'ll  has  ever  displayed. 

Despite  the  tranquillizing  dignity  of  growing  years,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
still  bursts  out  every  now  and  then  into  one  of  those  ebullitions  of  fervor 
which  astonished  the  House  of  Lords  so  much  in  his  younger  days.  **  Tem- 
pestnous  eloquence  "  was  tlie  epithet  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  Duke^s  speeches 
not  long  since  by  the  clever  Tory  lawyer.  Lord  Cairns.  But  the  speech — which 
I  heard — was  rather  like  that  part  of  tlie  tempest  which  is  made  up  of  the 
sudden  and  chilly  blast  that  soon  dies  away.  It  was  a  speech  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  so  far  forgot  himself,  the  place,  and  the  respect  due  to  a  high 
office  and  a  great  judge,  as  to  apply  the  expression  "  ribald  *^  to  a  very  just 
and  temperate  remonstrance  urged  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
agaiost  a  certain  unlucky  law  appointment  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  apologized  almost  immediately  after  for  the  unparalleled  rude- 
D(5ss  of  his  language,  and  people  on  the  whole  were  rather  amazed  than 
otJierwise  at  the  unexpected  display  of  the  old  vehemence  returning  at  so 
iDCoavenient  and  inappropriate  a  time.  When  the  Duke  of  Argj'U  is  not 
vehement  he  is  rather  an  uninteresting  speaker.  He  is  fluent,  but  formal 
aad  pedantic,  and  his  speeches  are  not  brightened  by  fancy  or  humor.  As 
aa  after-dinner  speaker  he  is  especially  ineffective.  To  be  heard  to  advan- 
ta0[e,  he  should  be  taken  either  in  the  sudden  heat  of  some  parliamentary 
coQiest,  or  else  when  addressing  from  Uie  lecturer^s  platform  some  scien- 
tific or  philosophical  society.  In  political  life  he  has  *'  given  his  measure,*^ 
aad  I  think  we  may  safely  assume  that  he  will  never  be  a  great  statesman. 
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It  is  true  that  many  English  public  men  reached  an  age  far  exceeding  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  without  having  given  any  evidence  of  the  remarkable 
capacity  which  they  afterwards  displayed.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  only  fifty 
years  old,  and  not  many  of  our  public  men  have  much  chance  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves  in  the  higher  paths  of  statesmanship  before  that  age.  Of  our 
rising  men,  those  whom  we  consider  our  younger  men,  those  who  are  only 
now  beginning  to  be  tested  in  high  office,  the  majority  are  older  than  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  is  several  years  older;  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Sir  Staf- 
ford Nordicote,  and  ifiany  other  men  of  the  same  political  rank,  are  likewise 
older.  But  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  in  office  of  the  highest  rank  years  and 
years  before  most  of  these  men  were  in  parliament  at  all.  He  began  his  pub- 
lic life  by  stepping  at  once  into  higher  places  Uian  almost  any  of  these  has  yet 
att}iined.  Therefore  we  may  fairly  consider  that  we  have  seen  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  fully  tested,  and  that  we  know  the  whole  extent  of  his  political  capa- 
city. He  suffers  perhaps  under  the  disadvantage  which  pi'esses  on  the  meridian 
years  of  a  beauty  who  has  come  out  into  society  too  young.  People  remember 
her  a  belle  for  so  many  seasons  that  they  set  her  down  as  positively  passee 
while  she  is  yet  young.  In  the  same  way  we  all  remember  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  as  a  public  man  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  we  cannot  help  assum- 
ing that  he  must  be  growing  old. 

Evei^'body  knows  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  sought  and,  to  some  extent, 
found  distinction  as  a  writer.  He  has  been  a  rather  frequent  conti'ibutor  to 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  and  one  or  two  of  our  graver  weekly  periodicals, 
and  he  has  written  "  The  Reign  of  Law  *'  and  *•  Primeval  Man."  I  am  not 
now  performing  the  part  of  a  critic,  and  in  any  case  it  would  be  quite  super- 
fluous to  enter  into  any  elaborate  disquisition  upon  works  which  have  already 
been  so  carefully  reviewed  by  the  critics  of  journals  of  the  United  States  anil 
England.  But  while  I  recognize  the  amount  of  thought  and  reading  shown  in 
each  (**  The  Reign  of  Law  "  seems  an  especially  clever  attempt  to  bring  to- 
gether the  irreconcilable),  I  cannot  believe  that  either  book  would  have  at- 
tracted much  attention  if  it  liad  been  written  by  an  anonymous  author.  There 
are  passages  of  both  in  which  the  self-reliant  composure  of  the  author  in  deal- 
ing with  great  theories  and  great  names  brings  back  the  memory  of  the  earlier 
days  when  the  astonished  peers  heard  their  strongest  champions  assailed  and 
tlieir  most  venerable  conventionalities  set  at  naught  by  the  intrepid  young 
Duke  from  Scotland.  "  The  Reign  of  Law  **  is  like  everything  else  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  does.  It  is  far  above  avei'age  work.  It  would  be  sure  to  be  reatl 
with  attention  even  if  it  were  not  written  bv  a  duke.  But  it  is  not  one  of  the 
<books  that  force  themselves  upon  the  public.  It  is  one  of  the  books  that,  al- 
ttliough  good  enough  in  themselves  and  wortliy  of  earful  reading  when  once 
ithey  are  found  out,  stand  in  need  of  some  external  impulse  to  push  them  into 
'^notice.  The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  did  this  for  •'  The  Reign  of  Law." 
'The  book  is  like  its  author.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  undoubtedly  made  a 
-yery  good  Cabinet  Minister,  but  he  would  probably  never  have  been  a  Cabinet 
Jtf  inister  if  he  had  not  been  Duke  of  Argyll  to  begin  with. 

I  have  heard  the  Duke  of  Argyll  si^oken  of  by  Americans  as  "  the  radical 
Duke."  He  is  radical  in  a  manner,  that  is,  for  a  duke.  But  he  is  not  what 
Americans  would  seriously  call  radical  if  they  were  to  compai'e  his  political 
opinions  with  those  of  any  Englishman  of  the  advanced  party.  He  may  bo 
c:illed  radical  when  compared  with  extreme  Tories  and  reactionists.  More- 
over, he  has  a  great  dash  of  the  philosophiciil  rtidicalism  which  is  so  much  cul- 
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tirated  of  Inte,  and  which  any  nobleman  may  adopt  if,  like  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
he  hiis  intelligence  and  culture;  for  at  the  present  moment  it  really  means 
rery  little  in  the  way  of  positive  change.    According  to  Major  Pendennis,  re- 
publicanism  '*  sits  prettily  enough  on  a  young  patrician  in  early  life.^'    So 
piiilosophical  radicalism  sits  prettily  enough  on  a  peer  in  mature  life.    In 
either  case  it  is  only  an  ornament  or  a  foil ;  care  will  be  tsiken  that  it  is  put 
Aside  if  any  occasion  shall  arise  for  doing  real  work.    The  Duke  of  Argyll 
lirK.  howeFer,  always  shown  himself  a  steady  Liberal,  and  gone  properly  witli 
his  chiefs.     He  deserves  great  credit  for  liaving  been  better  than  some  or  most 
of  his  chiefs  during  the  American  civil  war,  for  he  took  the  right  side  and 
licld  to  it  manfully.    One  of  tlie  best  speeches  I  ever  heard  tlie  Duke  of  Argyll 
deliver  was  made  in  honor  of  that  right  side  after  it  had  succeeded ;  and  the 
Duke  was  entitled  to  join  in  celebrating  its  success,  for  he  was  one  of  the  few 
who  liad  believed  in  it  when  failure  seemed  possible,  and  who  had  upheld  it 
when  such  upholding  was  in  England  a  task  of  something  like  odium.    The 
speech  to  wliich  I  refer  was  made  on  tlie  occasion  of  a  public  breakftist  given 
in  St.  James's  Hall,  London,  to  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  of  Boston.    The 
occ;ision  was  remarkable  in  itself;  it  was  made  still  more  so  by  some  of  tlie 
men  wlio  were  present.    Mr.  Bright  was  in  the  chair,  and  delivered — it  was 
not  very  long  before  his  illness  and  breakdown — ^the  last  really  great  speech 
of  that  long  chapter  of  his  career.     It  was  well  described  by  the  London 
•*  Spectator "  as  **one  of  those  grand  and  massive  speeches  in  which  more 
w<*i(;ht  of  moral  passion  is  concentrated  than  any  other  living  orator  is  capable 
of  expressing."     It  was  delivered  in  a  low,  thrilling  tone — almost  a  monotone- 
as  smothered  as  if  the  orator  feared  the  strength  of  his  own  emotions  and  the 
force  of  his  own  words,  and  kept  both  down  under  a  continued  restraint. 
Every  word  fell  with  measured  emphasis  on  the  ear — slow,  solemn,  musical. 
£:irl  Russell  was  there,  and  spoke  with  quite  unwonted  energy  and  vigor,  when 
he  retracted  and  manfully  expressed  regret  for  his  mistaken  judgment  of 
President  Lincoln  and  the  policy  of  the  American  Government.    John  Stuart 
Mill  delivered  one  of  tliose  marvellously  touching  si)eeches,  so  feeble  in  their 
delivery,  so  vacant  of  all  rhetorical  grace,  but  which  become  positively  elo- 
quent by  the  virtue  of  lofty  thought,  generous  feeling,  and  pure  lucid  English. 
The  late  Rev.  Frederick  Maui*ice  was  there ;  so  was  Professor  Uuxley ;  so  was 
Herbert  Spencer;  so  were  ever  so  many  other  distinguished  men  who  do  not 
often  make  an  appearance  at  political  demonstrations.    The  Duke  of  Argyll 
spoke,  and  spoke  admirably.    The  occasion  to  be  commemorated,  the  victory 
to  be  celebrated,  were  such  as  to  engage  at  once  his  intellect  and  his  feelings, 
and  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  moments  when  he  almost  rose  to  something 
like  onitorical  dignity.    At  all  events,  he  came  nearer  to  that  height  than  I 
hod  ever  known  him  to  do  before  or  have  ever  known  him  to  do  since. 

Will  it  seem  ungracious  if,  after  having  said  so  much,  I  remark  that  never- 
theless most  Americans  who  visit  this  country  appear  to  me  to  form  an  ex- 
travagant opinion  of  the  influence  and  intellect  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll?  On 
t4ie  very  occasion  which  I  have  been  describing,  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Gar- 
rison, whom  nobody  can  suspect  of  any  veneration  for  mere  rank,  delivered  a 
speech  in  which  he  placed  the  Duke  of  Argyll  first  and  foremost — "  without  a 
peer,"  he  said — among  the  Englishmen  who,  during  the  American  civil  war, 
**  were  able  to  understand  its  nature,  and  to  give  a  clear  and  unequivocal  tes- 
timony in  behalf  of  the  right.**  Then,  after  him,  Mr.  Garrison  went  on  to  say, 
came  "our  respected  and  honored  chairman,  Mr.  Bright.'*  and  so  on.    I  am 
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sure  this  was  Mr.  Garrison^s  sincere  conviction — that  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
really  was  tlie  political  and  intellectual  leader  of  the  party  who  stood  up  for  the 
right  in  England  during  that  struggle,  and  that  Bright,  Cobden,  Stuart  Mill, 
Goldwin  Smith,  Francis  Newman,  Professor  Cairns,  and  otliers,  loyally  fol- 
lowed their  leader.  This  is  a  sort  of  mistake  that  only  a  stranger  could  possi- 
bly make.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say  that  M.  Thiers  has  been  led  by 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  or  that  the  Germans  conquered  the  French  by  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Crown  Prince  who  directed  the  movements  of  Moltke.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  deserves  high  honor  for  the  part  he  took,  at  that  memorable  crisis ; 
but  his  influence  upon  England  was  simply  nothing  when  compared  with  that 
of  Bright  or  Mill,  or  even  tliat  of  Goldwin  Smith  and  Professor  Cairns.  I  am 
glad  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  on  the  right  side,  but  it  would  not  have  mattered 
much  even  if  he  had  not  been.  Our  dukes,  be  it  always  understood,  are  only 
ornamentsil  for  the  most  part.  Tlic  Briton  is  content  to  bow  down  to  them, 
and  even  to  adore  them  socially,  and  he  likes  to  have  a  duke  as  the  nominal 
leader  of  every  movement.  But  pray  do  not  fall  into  the  misttike  of  supposing 
that  we  in  England  really  think  our  dukes  are  necessarily  gi*eat  men,  or  that 
we  believe  them  capable  of  moving  the  political  world.  Theirs  is  a  state 
greatness,  a  social  greatness  altogether.  When  the  re:d  political  struggle 
comes,  we  only  Uiink  about  the  real  politicians  and  statesmen.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  is  comparatively  a  small  man  in  politics  and  in  thought.  There  k  no 
way  of  measuring  him  by  such  men  as  Gladstone,  and  Bright,  and  Disraeli,  and 
Mill,  and  Carlyle.  A  duke  is  the  most  acceptable  figurehead  even  in  politics, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Tories  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  But  the  figurehead 
does  not  impel  the  vessel  or  keep  her  in  her  course,  or  bring  her  into  porL 
Take  an  inexorable  test  of  political  importance  in  England — the  manner  in 
wliich  speeches  are  reported.  I^t  the  Duke  of  Argyll  speak  at  some  public 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr.  Bright  (if  he  were 
once  more  a  figure  on  a  platform)  were  to  speak,  and  which  the  papers  had 
not  space  enough  to  report  in  full.  Would  they  divide  the  spoils  equally,  and 
give  a  similar  condensation  of  duke  and  8tatesma«?  Not  at  all.  The  speech 
of  the  statesman  would  be  given  in  full,  and  the  duke  would  get  whatever 
space  was  left.  The  English  are  a  practical  people,  even  in  their  devotion  to 
rank.  Tliey  will  not  let  their  devotion  cost  them  too  much.  They  will  bow 
to  the  idol,  but  for  instruction  and  work  they  turn  to  the  great  men. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  ablest 
and  the  best  of  all  the  dukes.  He  would  be  a  man  deserving  of  respect  on  his 
own  merits,  in  any  case.  If  he  had  been  born  in  the  middle  class  he  would 
probably  have  made  quite  a  respectable  name  as  a  contributor  to  reviews  and 
all  the  better  class  of  periodiciil  literature,  and  he  would,  perhaps,  if  he  had 
some  money,  have  found  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  time  have 
been  appointed  the  und«r  secretary  of  a  department.  He  would  have  been 
respected,  as  he  is  now,  for  his  high  private  character  and  his  attention  to  busi- 
ness, and  people  would  perhaps  have  smiled  a  little  more  undisguisedly  tlian 
they  do  now  at  his  occasional  "  bumptiousness "  and  habitual  tendency  to 
magnify  his  office.  Beyond  this  I  do  not  think  he  could  ever  have  got,  if  he 
had  begim  life  as  Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has  not  studied, 
striven,  and  succeeded  any  the  less,  altliough  he  was  born  to  a  dukedom. 

Justin  McCarthy. 
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CHAPTER  Lin 

THE  WBTHEREL  WILL  FOR  SALE. 

TWO  or  three  days  previons  to  Nestoria's  adventurQ  with  Count  Poloskii 
Walter  Lehming  had  received  a  startling  visit  from  Edward  Wetherel. 

The  usually  collected  and  serious,  if  not  downright  sombre  young  man  was 
in  a  state  of  eager  and  cheerful  exhilaration ;  he  came  running  up  Lehming^s 
Btairway,  rushed  into  his  study  without  knocking,  and  tossed  a  billet  to  him 
with  the  words,  '*  Read  that^' 

Walter  glanced  over  the  bit  of  manuscript,  and  saw  that  it  was  an  anony- 
mons  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  Wetherel,  the  writing  in  the  fashion  of 
print,  and  the  signature  **  Darkness.'* 

**  The  will  exists,"  he  read.  *'  It  cuts  you  oflf  with  a  shilling.  Ton  can 
have  it,  if  you  will  pay  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  otherwise  it  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  other  heirs,  who  will  be  sure  to  take  it.  K  you  accept,  put  an  ad- 
rertiseraent  in  the  '  Herald,*  saying.  Terms  agreeable,  and  signing  your  name. 
Tlien  I  will  instruct  you  how  to  open  further  communication  with  me." 

As  Lehming  read,  his  long,  sallow,  homely,  but  sweet  face  flushed  deeply, 
and  when  he  had  finished  he  looked  up  at  Edward  with  an  expression  of  deep 
joy,  a  joy  which  he  might  not  fully  explain.  If  the  letter  were  honest,  if  Ed- 
ward bad  not  fabricated  it  himself  (and  Lehming  did  not  think  of  that  imme- 
diately), then  it  appeared  certain  that  the  murderer  of  Judge  Wetherel  was 
some  commonplace,  mercenary  ruffian,  and  that  this  young^man  here  present, 
this  connection  and  friend,  was  innocent. 

"  Here  we  have  the  assassin ! "  exclaimed  Wetherel,  pacing  the  room  excit- 
edly and  with  countenance  uplifted.  **  Here  we  have  the  bloody  hand  showing 
itself.    The  question  is  how  to  seize  it.*' 

**  Wonderful!  *'  replied  Lehming,  with  an  intonation  of  profound  gratitude. 
"Bat  what  is  to  be  done?  '* 

"  I  cannot  pay  this  money,**  continued  Wetherel,  halting  with  the  bended 
head  and  folded  arms  of  reflection.  '*  I  am  not  the  heir,  if  this  document  is 
found;  no,  nor  in  any  case.  But  I  think  myself  justified  in  promising  it. 
Are  we  bound  to  keep  the  truth  with  murderers?  Just  think  how  easily  this 
wretch  has  baflled  justice  tlius  far.  The  authorities  of  Connecticut  gave  up 
the  search  for  him  long  ago,  and  I  suppose  wisely ;  the  criminal  was  no  doubt 
beyond  their  jurisdiction  before  his  crime  was  a  day  old.  He  came  to  New 
York  at  once ;  he  came  instantly  and  instinctively  to  this  sink  of  undisturbed 
lawlessness ;  tliis  letter  proves  almost  positively  ^at  he  is  here  to-day,  and  he 
has  probably  been  here  all  the  while.  Yet  for  three  months  our  force — as  the 
police  weakness  sarcastically  calls  itself— has  been  pursuing  him,  or  making 
a  show  of  pursuit.  For  three  months  I  have  been  urging  and  bribing  our  de- 
tectives and  patrols  to  keep  up  the  chase.  Not  a  word  have  the  di'ones,  or 
idiots,  or  scoundrels  brought  me  that  has  been  worthy  of  attention." 

"  You  speak  very  strongly,**  said  I^ehming.  **  However,  considering  what 
yon  have  suffered,  I  don*t  wonder.  Any  man  in  your  situation  wocdd  suspect 
%  thousand  thim 
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••  Yes,  I  do  speak  strongly,"  interrupted  Wetherel.  "  I  am  embittered  and 
enraged.  I  sometimes  think  that  half  om*  organization  of  justice,  from  the 
highest  officials  to  the  lowest,  is  in  league  witli  crime,  or  afraid  of  it.  Just 
look  at  tlie  way  things  go  in  this  single  matter  of  homicide.  No  murderer  ia 
ever  found  out  who  shows  forethought  in  his  sin,  or  common  prudence  in  hid- 
ing himself.  And  when  a  man  is  caught  red-handed,  he  is  not  promptly  and 
honestly  tried,  or  he  is  not  punished.  There  are  nearly  thirty  assassins  in  our 
jails  now,  wliom  the  law  apparently  dares  not  lay  hands  on,  or  covertly  de- 
sires to  save.  It  is  uncivilized,  horrible  to  all  upright  souls,  teiTifying  to  all 
good  citizens.  Tliere  is  a  paralysis  of  justice  and  of  public  morality.  The 
individual  is  left  unprotected ;  he  must  defend  himself  from  crime  by  his  own 
strength  and  cunning;  he  must  do  as  he  would  in  Calabria  or  the  Isle  of  Mur- 
derers. He  cannot  afford  scruples  in  dealing  with  tlie  ciiminal  classes.  Much 
as  I  hate  and  despise  deception,  I  must  personally  tell  this  villain  a  lie,  and 
perhaps  many  lies,  in  the  hope  of  entrapping  him.  I  dare  not  intrust  the 
work  to  any  one  else,  for  fear  that  it  will  not  l)e  done  faithfully  and  rightly,  or 
not  done  at  all.  All  my  confidence  in  the  ability  or  the  purity  of  our  correc- 
tional system  is  gone.  Besides,  whatever  else  may  happen,  I  must  clear  my 
own  name.  I  mtist !  '*  he  added,  with  a  passion  of  utterance  which  revealed 
long  and  acute  suffering  under  the  imputation  of  guilt. 

'*  Do  as  you  must,"  said  Lehming,  after  a  pause  of  painful  deliberation,  for 
any  and  every  fashion  of  falsehood  was  hateful  to  him.  ••  When  j-ou  have 
learned  more,  let  me  know  if  I  can  help  you." 

So,  under  the  pressure  of  what  seemed  relentless  necessity,  an  advertise- 
ment of  '*  words  deceiving"  was  inserted  in  the  *•  Herald, '  informing  •'  Dark- 
ness "  that  his  terms  were  agreeable.  Then  came  another  letter ;  it  offered  a 
meeting,  but  not  with  Wetherel ;  some  less  formidable  messenger  must  be 
sent,  bearing  the  money ;  tlie  place  indicated  was  a  wharf  near  the  Battery, 
and  tlie  hour  three  in  the  morning. 

'*  I  will  go,*'  volunteered  I^hming,  afler  Edward  had  read  the  note  to 
him.  "But  what  about  the  filtiiy  lucre?  What  sort  of  ghost  or  simulacrum 
of  it  can  I  cany?  I  must  have  something  to  hold  in  my  hands  while  I  talk 
with  this  wretch  and  try  to  divine  who  he  is." 

♦•Counterfeit  bills  would  answer  best,"  muttered  Edward.  ''They  could 
be  got  from  the  police  for  this  purpose.  But  it  is  horrible  pitch  to  touch  for 
any  purpose." 

**  Let  me  have  a  simple  package  of  waste  paper,"  said  Lehming.  **  I  can 
do  something  with  it.  I  can  at  least  make  sure  tliat  there  is  a  man  at  the  end 
of  this  mysterious  correspondence.  Besides,  there  are  possibilities.  Chance 
may  favor  me.  I  may  recognize  him,  may  follow  him,  may  bring  about  an 
arrest.  Of  course  I  can  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  seizing  him  myself.  You 
know  I  can  neither  fight  nor  run.  But  Providence  may  help.  At  the  very 
least  something  will  be  gained.  I  shall  be  able  to  testify  to  a  fact  which  will 
go  to  show — your  innocence." 

"To  think  that  it  should  need  showing!"  groaned  Wetherel.  "But  I 
thank  you.  Only,  do  you  consider  that  you  risk  violence?  This  may  be  a 
mere  trick  to  delude  a  man  with  money  about  him  into  a  place  where  he  can 
be  waylaid.  This  fellow,  too,  when  he  finds  that  the  package  Is  a  fraud,  may 
assault  you." 

•*  I  will  leave  my  watch  and  wallet  at  home,"  replied  Lehming.  "  As  foi 
my  poor  little  carcass,  it  is  not  of  much  account,  and  I  will  risk  it.  Some  one 
must  go.^* 
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So  Lehming  went*  enveloped  in  an  old  loose  cloak,  and  carry  in  o^  under  it 
A  Urge  sealed  package,  which  had  such  a  preposterously  overt  air  of  sham- 
miog  great  valne  that  he  was  more  tlian  once  tempted  to  throw  it  away.  He 
surted  at  two  in  the  morning^,  for  he  had  of  course  decided  tliat  he  must  go  ou 
foot  to  the  rendezvous,  and  the  preliminary  throbbing  of  his  anxious  heart 
told  him  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  walk  fast  The  streets  were  deserted, 
eren  brawlers  and  drunkards  having  sought  refuge  witliin  doors  from  tlie  keen 
December  air;  and  as  he  looked  up  and  down  the  long  avenues  of  silence, 
bordered  by  monstrous  walls  which  threw  out  not  a  gleam  of  light,  he  had  an 
ioipression  as  if  he  were  traversing  a  necropolis.  The  only  persons  whom  lie 
met  were  two  or  three  isolated  and  nomadic  policemen,  who  seemed  to  be  en- 
g:aored  in  trying  doors  to  see  if  they  were  locked.  "  I  am  doing  their  work  for 
tiiem/^  he  thought  somewhat  bitterly,  and  passed  them  by  without  asking  for 
their  assistance. 

By  times  his  mind  leaped  forward  to  the  interview  which  awaited  him,  and 
sought  to  fashion  it  into  some  shape  which  would  be  manageable  to  his  powers. 
IIU  vivid  imagination  enabled  him  to  struggle  painfully  with  incidents  which 
hsA  not  yet  happened  and  to  take  anxious  part  in  a  dialogue  whicli  might 
Derer  be  spoken.  He  was  in  the  condition  of  a  man  who  plays  a  game  of 
ch&s  in  his  thoughts,  striving  to  arrange  an  interminable  series  of  moves  in 
8nch  a  fiEishion  as  to  make  them  sure  of  success  against  every  imaginable  coun- 
terplay,  and  fighting  with  an  adversary  who  has  even  the  unknown  to  aid  him, 
but  who  yet  fnusi  be  beaten.  His  game  worked  biuUy ;  he  was  not  fitted  for 
the  fencing  of  intrigue  and  for  encounters  with  rufiians;  and,  knowing  his  own 
weakness  in  such  matters,  he  could  not  fancy  himself  as  getting  the  better  of 
his  antagonist.  His  supposititious  controversies  witli  the  mysterious  villain  of 
tlie  Battei7  ^U  ended,  no  matter  how  often  he  recommenced  them  and  how 
e:igerly  he  bent  his  mind  to  them,  in  discomfiture.  The  incognito  wormed  out 
secrets  and  divulged  none;  he  secured  the  sealed  package  and  discovered  it 
to  be  a  sham;  he  failed  to  exhibit  the  will,  and  successfully  hid  his  guilty 
rbage.  Wearied  at  last  with  these  confusing  and  disheartening  forereachiugs, 
liehming  struggled  to  clear  his  brain  of  them  and  to  trust  that  the  trial  would 
bring  him  inspiration. 

**  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,"  he  murmured.  '*  And  may  Heaven  help  me, 
as  it  sometimes  does  help  the  foolish." 

Tlien  another  troublous  subject  gradually  invaded  his  mind,  like  a  tide 
stealing  over  a  low  and  dikeless  land,  driving  out  of  it  all  present  life  and  con- 
firming the  future  as  a  waste.  He  was  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which,  if 
completely  successful,  would  prove  the  innocence  of  Edward  Wetherel;  and 
one  resalt,  one  morally  certain  result,  of  such  a  rehabilitation  would  be  to  give 
Kestoria  back  to  her  betrothed  lover.  He  himself  felt  sure  of  it,  and  that 
surety  was  a  dagger  to  him.  He  knew  now,  if  he  had  never  known  it  before, 
that  be  loved  the  girl  with  all  his  heart  and  mind  and  strength.  She  hiid 
never  yet  seemed  to  him,  and  indeed  we  might  also  say  that  she  had  nevei 
really  been,  so  beautiful,  so  sweet  in  her  ways,  so  noble  and  pure  and  alto- 
gether charming,  as  she  appeared  to  his  imagination  in  this  momentouo  hom 
when  he  was  doing  his  feeble  best  to  hand  her  over  to  another.  He  remem- 
bered her  smile — ^that  tender  starlight  sparkle  which  had  so  often  transmitted 
to  him  messages  of  gi-atitude  and  friendship,  and  which  had  sometimes  lighted 
Dp  the  dosky  abysses  of  his  humility  with  glimmers  of  trembling  hope.  He  re- 
called her  various  expressions,  her  thoughtful  face,  her  sorrowful  ft&ce,  her 
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ftice  of  cheer,  her  rare  face  of  ^^ayety,  all  her  faces,  all  familiar  to  his  soul,  all 
capable  of  appeariag  before  his  mind's  eye  at  an  instant's  summons,  or  with- 
out  a  summons.  His  meditations  concerninjc  her  were  not  philosophical,  nor 
hardly  intelligent.  They  were  vision  and  emotion;  he  saw  and  felt,  rather 
than  thouglit. 

It  was  a  farewell.  He  gave  her  up;  he  sacrificed  himself,  as  he  was  accusr 
tomed  to  do ;  he  walked  onward  the  quicker  in  order  to  hasten  the  sacrifice. 
It  was  a  most  sorrowful  strnggle,  and  every  moment  or  two  his  eyes  took  des- 
perate  flights  toward  heaven  in  search  of  strength  to  bear  it,  dropping  back 
wearily  to  earth  with  no  other  help  than  a  suffering  sense  of  resignation.  An 
angel  passing  by  might  have  seen  a  human  dwarf  sti'iving  to  rejoice  in  the 
hope  that  lie  was  working  out  good  and  happiness  for  others,  and  meanwhile 
wiping  the  tears  from  his  cheeks.  In  this  dolorous  and  sublime  hour  of  re- 
nunciation he  would  not  forbid  himself  tears.  He  must  have  that  feeble  con- 
solation, and  he  felt  that  he  was  worthy  of  it.  It  was  surely  not  much  to  ob- 
tiiin,  but  he  thanked  God  for  it,  so  humble  was  he.  '*  Oh,  merciful  Father," 
he  whispered,  '*  thanks,  thanks,  for  tears!  " 

Perl  taps  a  man  is  never  so  worthy  of  a  woman  as  when,  for  her  betterment 
and  in  spite  of  the  pleadings  of  his  heart,  he  resigns  her  to  another.  The  very 
gi'lef  and  meekness  with  which  he  lets  go  all  claim  to  her  brings  him  near  to 
that  divine  ideal  of  love  which  renders  all  and  requires  nothing.  Lehming, 
always  purer  of  egoism  than  most  human  beings,  was  just  now  nearly  fit»  one 
may  dare  to  say,  for  translation. 

Meanwhile  his  thoughts  devoured  the  long  way,  as  if  they  had  been  a  cha- 
riot of  fire ;  and  of  a  sudden  he  was  surprised  by  discovering  tliat  he  had 
reached  the  Batteiy.  The  dark  open  space,  snowless  as  yet  and  lighted  by 
few  lamps,  its  apparent  size  increased  by  the  breadth  of  the  invisible  river  be- 
hind it,  seemed  to  him  at  first  a  daunting  desert  to  approach.  He  pause<l  a 
moment,  wondered  whether  he  sliould  be  waylaid,  and  then  once  more  set  for- 
ward steadfastly.  Reaching  the  iron  fence  which  then  surrounded  tlie  Battery, 
and  which  by  night  was  closed  to  prevent  scenes  of  disorder  and  dramas  of  crime, 
he  turned  to  tlie  right  and  soon  found  the  place  of  rendezvous.  It  was  a  small 
open  wharf,  bare  at  the  time  of  all  lumbering  of  merchandise,  and  of  course 
jutting  out  into  the  sombre  expanse  of  the  North  river.  As  he  glanced  along 
its  dim  edge,  feebly  illuminated  by  a  single  lamp,  he  could  at  first  see  nothing 
but  ghostly  outlines  of  shipping  in  the  stream  and  a  few  distant  lurid  gleams 
which  indicated  the  position  of  Jersey  City. 

**  This  man  means  to  sail  to-morrow  for  Europe,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
halted.     •*  But  will  he  come  P »' 

Yes,  he  had  come ;  there  was  a  figure  lying  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
wharf;  and,  as  Lehming  approached,  it  rose  to  an  erect  position. 


CHAPTER  UV. 

THE  HA8K  TORN  OFF. 

The  man  who  rose  from  the  edge  of  the  wharf  to  meet  Lehming  was  wrafv 
ped  in  a  long,  loose  overcoat,  furnished  with  a  hood  or  capote  which  covered 
his  head  and  shadowed  his  visage. 

Lehming  did  not  recognize  him ;  he  could  simply  see  that  he  was  a  tall 
man  —about  as  tall  as  Wetherel ;  all  other  peculiarities  of  figure  were  shrouded 
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and  disgaised  by  that  voluminous  garment.  Presently,  too,  as  tlie  unknown 
turned  hla  face  a  little  toward  the  wharf  lamp,  he  perceived  tliat  that  face  was 
masked.  The  mask  was  a  commonplace,  grotesque  afEair,  such  as  may  be 
seen  grimacing  unchangeably  through  any  toyshop  window,  and  such  as  chil- 
dren buy  to  scare  smaller  comrades  with.  The  nose  was  prodigious,  the  color 
of  the  lumpish  cheeks  was  gross  and  glaring,  and  the  huge  mouth  w^is  moulded 
to  counterfeit  a  clownish  laugh.  There  was  something  preternaturally  hoiTible 
ia  the  contrast  between  this  leering,  smirking  simulacrum  and  the  supposed 
homicidal  character  of  its  wearer. 

When  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  figure  Lehming  halted,  and  asked  in  a 
Toice  which  he  could  not  quite  steady,  "  Is  this  Darkness?  " 

"  Yes,^^  replied  the  other.  The  utterance,  like  the  shape,  was  unrecogniza* 
ble.  There  was  now  a  moment  of  silence  during  which  Lehming  rallied  his 
thoughts  and  his  strength  for  fresh  speech,  meanwhile  listening  to  the  lapping 
of  the  waters  at  the  base  of  the  wharf,  and  noting  also  a  dull,  faint  thumping 
as  of  a  boat  beating  against  the  timbers.  "  I  come  to  you,"  he  resumed,  **  from 
Mr.  Edward  Wetherel." 

"  Very  well,"  responded  the  mask.  There  was  no  doubting  or  questioning; 
the  speaker  had  the  air  of  being  quite  sure  of  the  authenticity  and  good  faith 
of  lehming ;  it  seemed  probable  that  he  might  liave  recognized  him. 

**Have  you  tlie  paper?"  asked  the  dwarf,  after  another  pause. 

''What  paper?  *'  was  the  cautious  answer. 

Lehming,  after  pondering  a  moment  over  tliis  reticence,  inferred  from  it 
that  he  must  fully  state  his  business,  or  tlie  other  would  make  no  disclosures. 

"  I  was  sent  here,"  he  said,  **  to  receive  from  you  the  will  of  Judge  Jabez 
Wetherel,  which  you  agreed  to  surrender  to  his  nephew  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars." 

"  It  is  here,"  replied  the  stranger,  slightly  touching  his  breast  with  one 
hand,  while  the  mask  nodded  and  leered  its  immutable  grimace,  as  if  it  were 
some  Mephistophelean  spectator  of  the  drama  who  scoffed  and  sneered  at  the 
tiro  human  actors. 

'*  Will  you  let  me  see  the  will — merely  to  make  sure  tliat  you  have  it? " 
askeil  Lehming. 

The  goblin  visor  shook  a  slight  negative,  and  the  hollow  voice  beneath 
it  mattered :  **  I  must  first  see  the  money." 

There  was  a  long  and  troubling  silence,  broken  only  by  the  •  swashing  of 
the  ripples  and  the  thumping  of  the  unseen  boat — two  sounds  which  were  very 
strange  as  being  audible  on  the  verge  of  a  great  city,  and  very  disquieting  as 
siiggesdng  easy  homicide  and  the  secure  escape  of  the  criminal.  The  disguised 
man  did  not  turn ;  the  boat  behind  and  below  htm  was  evidently  his  and  no 
other^s;  at  least,  so  he  believed.  Had  he  turned,  he  would  have  seen  some- 
thing to  give  him  alarm ;  he  would  have  seen  a  face  peering  over  the  edg(»- 
beam,  with  its  eyes  fixed  on  him.  Lehming,  while  fumbling  with  his  sealed 
pcickage  and  debating  whether  he  should  hold  it  forth,  chanced  to  discover 
this  head.  At  first  he  thought  that  the  mask  had  a  comrade  tliere,  and  in  hia 
nerroosness  he  involuntarily  recoiled  a  pace.  But  in  tlie  next  breath  he  saw 
a  hand  rise  before  the  mysterious  head,  with  one  finger  laid  across  the  lips,  as 
if  enjoining  silence.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  the  police  were  at 
himd;  that  Wetherel  might  have  thought  it  best  to  advise  them  of  the  inter- 
now;  that  somehow  or  other  justice  had  stumbled  upon  the  trail  of  this  mis- 
doer.    At  all  events  a  crisis  had  come,  and  he  must  do  his  best  to  help  it  fur- 
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ward ;  he  must  engage  -the  attention  of  the  mask  to  keep  him  from  tnrning 
to  see  his  peril.  So  he  handed  oat  his  fraudful  bundle,  at  the  same  time  say- 
ing in  a  louder  voice  than  he  had  yet  used,  **  Where  is  the  will?  " 

*'  I  must  look  at  this  first, -*  returned  the  unknown,  beginning  to  tear  off  the 
sealed  envelope.  It  was  natural  enough  that  he  should  doubt  whether  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  had  been  brought  him  in  the  night  by  an  unattended 
dwarf;  only  a  very  idiot  of  a  rogue  would  believe  in  such  an  Arabian  Nights 
adventure  without  ocular  evidence  of  its  actuality.  He  moved  a  little  nearer  to 
the  wharf  lamp,  and  continued  to  unroll  the  package  with  hands  that  shook 
quite  visibly,  his  visor  meanwhile  grinning  its  hideous  paper  gratulation.  Mean- 
time the  head  behind  him  changed  to  a  full  figure,  which  stealthily  grew  up 
on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  wharf,  whatever  noise  it  made  being  drowned  by 
the  lapping  of  the  water.  Lehming  tried  not  to  look  at  it,  for  fear  of  warning 
the  mask.  He  felt  sure  now  that  a  policeman,  or  perhaps  a  jmrty  of  the  police, 
had  watched  the  outgoings  of  this  criminal  and  followed  him  to  the  rendezvous. 
In  great  trepidation,  and  dreading  by  moments  lest  his  throbbing  heart  should 
beat  him  to  the  earth  senseless,  he  dropped  his  eyes  and  awaited  the  result. 

Slowly,  with  a  deliberation  indeed  which  seemed  to  risk  all  chance  of  suc- 
oess,  but  steadily  and  witliout  a  sound  that  could  reach  the  ea,i\  the  stninger 
moved  toward  the  mask  until  'he  was  within  less  than  ten  feet  of  him.  Then 
he  sprang,  and  instantly  there  was  a  furious  struggle  between  the  two,  the  one 
striving  to  escape  and  the  otlier  to  hold  ftist,  and  both  gasping  out  short,  hard 
breaths  loaded  with  curses.  Lehming  saw  a  sparkle  between  them  as  of  drawn 
steel,  but  could  not  distinguish  which  grasped  it,  nor  whether  a  blow  was 
struck.  Fearful,  however,  that  the  policeman  would  be  hurt  or  overcome,  he 
iidvanced  to  give  him  aid.  But  at  this  moment  a  new  figure  appeared  on  the 
scene,  climbing  up  the  dock  and  running  toward  the  combatants.  Lehming 
had  just  time  to  notice  that  this  man,  like  the  first,  was  not  in  police  garb,  but 
wore  a  short  shaggy  box-coat  and  slouched  hat,  when  he  heard  some  one  mut- 
ter, as  if  through  clenched  teeth,  '*  Upset  that  little  fellow!"  Almost  instan- 
ttineously,  and  before  he  could  think  what  the  phrase  meant,  the  hist  arrival 
gave  him  a  fisticuff  which  laid  him  prostrate.  It  was  a  terrible  blow;  it  be- 
refl  him  of  consciousness. 

When  he  came  to  himself  some  time  must  have  elapsed,  for  all  was  quiet 
He  lay  still  upon  the  wharf,  just  where  he  had  fallen,  with  the  lamp  dimly  shin- 
ing in  his  eyes.  He  was  chilled  through;  his  cloak  had  been  thrown  open,  as 
if  to  examine  his  clothing,  and,  as  he  afterwards  discovered,  his  pockets  were 
turned  inside  out.  Raising  himself  on  one  elbow,  and  lifting  his  bruised,  tveh- 
Ing,  dizzy  head,  he  looked  about  him.  At  a  little  distance  lay  what  seemed  a 
corpse.    It  was  the  man  with  the  capote. 

He  rose,  tottered  toward  this  man,  knelt  by  his  side,  and  surveyed  him  at- 
tentively. The  leering,  giinning  mask  was  still  on  the  face,  giving  a  horrible 
air  of  farce  to  this  homicidal  tragedy.  It  was  not,  however,  fiistened  there, 
but  had  evidently  fallen  off  or  been  torn  off,  and  then  carelessly  replaced,  per- 
haps in  mockery.  Lehming  gently  removed  this  painted  ghost  of  hilarity, 
and  stared  at  the  uncovered  visage  with  an  amazement  which  nearly  drowned 
his  horror. 

•*  Edward! "  he  exclaimed.     "  No,  it  is  Poloski." 

Yes,  the  dead  man  who  lay  there,  the  man  who  had  volunteered  to  surrender 
the  will  of  the  murdered  Judge  Wetherel,  was  certainly  Poloski. 

*'  It  is  the  finger  of  God,"  continued  Lehming,  impressed  by  that  wonder 
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and  awe,  and  that  instinctive,  impulsive  belief  in  the  supernatural,  which  are 
»pl  to  descend  upon  us  when  we  do  happen  to  see  a  great  crime  followed  by 
remarkable  punishment. 

*'  Now  all  is  explained,"  he  resumed  after  a  moment.  *'  Nestoria  mistook 
this  man  for  Edward.     Ah,  well,  she  will  be  happy.    He  is  innocent." 

Meantime,  he  was  gently  opening  the  large  coarse  overcoat  which  envel- 
oped the  fallen  figure.  A  moisture  on  his  hands  arrested  his  attention,  and 
Jfting  them  to  the  light,  he  saw  stains  of  blood.  Then,  looking  closely,  he 
discovered  in  the  clothing  the  clean-cut  rents  of  stabs — several  stabs,  one  of 
them  close  to  the  hearty  if  not  penetrating  it. 

"W^hat  does  this  mean?"  he  exclaimed,  looking  fearfully  around  him. 
"  Why  should  the  detectives  leave  us  here?  " 

He  had  already  searched  in  vain  for  Poloski^s  pulse  with  his  chilled  and 
f^hssj  fingers.  He  warmed  and  softened  them  between  his  lips,  and  renewed 
his  groping  for  signs  of  vitality.  There  was  no  movement — ^yes,  thei*e  was  a 
feeble,  uncertain  fluttering;  or  was  it  the  beating  of  his  own  blood?  Lohming 
feared  this  man,  abhorred  him,  and  almost  revolted  from  touching  liim;  yet 
he  bent  over  him  with  an  intense  eagerness  to  see  him  live,  dragging  at  him 
ID  spirit,  one  might  say,  to  get  him  up  the  slopes  of  death.  And  Foloski  still 
had  breath  in  him  ;  after  some  minutes  he  opened  his  eyes.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Lehming  had  ever  had  the  gaze  of  a  vitally  injured  man  fixed  on 
his  face;  and  he  trembled  all  over,  every  fibre  of  his  fiesh  seemed  to  quiver 
and  craw],  with  an  agonizing  thrill  of  pity. 

"  Shall  I  gc  and  bring  help?  "  he  whispered,  stooping  close  to  the  sufferer. 

Poloskt  did  not  at  once  reply,  but  it  was  probably  not  because  he  did  not 
anderstand;  for  even  a  mortally  wounded  man  does  not  become  delirious 
oatil  fever  arrives;  at  first,  if  he  has  his  consciousness,  he  has  his  reason. 
This  man^s  silence  sprang  mainly  no  doubt  from  weakness,  though  partly  also, 
it  may  be,  from  fear.  Who  that  Lehming  would  seek  would  be  likely  to 
bring  Foloski  help,  or  fail  to  bring  him  further  harm? 

"  Yes — ^go,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  faint  gurgle,  at  the  same  time  turning  his 
eyes  toward  the  city. 

Lelmiing  rose  and  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Battery,  trusting  that  there 
he  might  find  a  policeman,  should  accident  favor.  He  ought  of  course  to  have  , 
secured  the  will  first,  but  in  his  tenderness  for  this  sufiering  and  seemingly 
dying  fellow  creature  he  had  not  attempted  to  rummage  for  it,  if  indeed  he 
had  not  temporarily  forgotten  it.  Foloski,  faint  as  he  doubtless  was,  remem 
hered  it  only  too  well ;  he  had  the  presence  of  mind,  resolution,  and  hardness 
of  the  practised  criminal.  The  moment  he  was  left  alone  he  thrust  his  hand 
slowly  inside  his  blood-stained  vest,  broke  open  a  loosely  stitched  seam  with 
hts  nnmbed  fingers,  and  drew  fortli  the  document.  His  8trenu;th  was  as  yet  far 
frvm  gone.  A  man  may  be  terribly  lacerated  and  still  retain  much  muscular 
force.  I  have  known  a  soldier,  who  had  fallen  unconscious  with  a  minid  ball 
trough  his  lungs,  to  recover  his  senses  and  run  a  hundred  yards  or  more  for 
covert,  there  to  fall  again  in  a  swoon.  So  Foloski,  with  five  stivbs  in  his  body, 
two  of  them  sure  to  be  fatal,  was  able  not  only  to  secure  this  paper,  but  to 
io\ngle  it  with  his  teeth. 

Bat  the  work  of  destruction  was  not  completed  when  Lehming  reappeared ; 
he  had  recollected  the  will  and  he  came  running  to  save  it.  Terrible  as  such 
a  stn^gle  must  hare  been  to  him,  he  seized  the  wounded  man^s  quivering 
hands  and  wrenched. from  them  the  bloody  fragments. 
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"  I  have — ruined  you,"  whispered  Poloski,  with  a  ghastly  grimace  which 
strove  to  be  a  smile.  '*  You — ^and  those  cursed — Dinnefords.  You — shall  have 
—nothing." 

** Think  Heaven!"  replied  Lelmiing  with  honest  gladness.  **It  is  as  it 
should  be.    Justice  has  been  done  by  hands  most  strangely  called  to  it.^' 

Poloski  stared  at  him ;  but  the  stjire  w:is  that  of  a  fading  consciousness ;  he 
was  once  more  swooning.  His  eyes  had  scarcely  closed  when  new  actors  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  As  Lehming  was  gathering  up  and  putting  into  his 
pockets  the  smaller  tatters  of  the  will  he  heard  footsteps  advancing  rapidly 
down  the  wharf,  and  presently  saw  two  men  enter  the  circle  of  liglit  about  htm. 
One  of  them  was  Edward  Wetherel  and  the  other  detective  James  Sweet. 

**You  are  alive  then!"  exclaimed  Edward,  joyfully.  "I  have  suffered 
horrors  about  you.  It  Wi\3  a  foolish  plan  and  a  foolish  risk.  I  could  not  help 
coming  to  see  what  had  happened.  But,"  and  here  he  glanced  at  the  pros- 
trate Poloski,  "  what  is  that?" 

'•  Jiminy!  it's  the  Poloski  chap!"  exclaimed  Sweet,  who  had  already  dis- 
covered the  body  and  coolly  squatted  himself  to  inspect  it.  ^'  And  hain^t  he 
been  skewered,  though?  I  say,  Mr.  Lehming,  but  youVe  had  a  busting  old 
time  with  him,"  he  added,  glancing  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  little 
man,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  conqueror  of  Poloski  in  single  combat. 

"I  wtis  talking  with  him  when "  Lehming  began  to  explain.     Then  he 

turned  to  Wetherel  and  whispered  rapidly,  **  He  tore  up  the  will,  but  I  have 
the  pieces.  I  was  talking  with  him,'*  he  resumed  aloud,  **  when  some  men 
climbed  up  over  the  wharf  and  assaulted  him,  knocking  me  down  and  going 
off  before  I  recovered.    I  had  an  idea  that  they  were  police  or  detectives." 

"Detectives?"  interrupted  Sweet.  "The  devil!"  heat  once  argued  ad- 
veisely.  •*  Detectives  wouldn't  cut  him  up  that  way  and  then  leave  him; 
they'd  want  the  rewai'ds.  Some  of  his  own  private  friends  done  this — some 
of  Riley's  gang  most  probably — bet  you  what  you  like  it  was  Riley's  gang — go 
you  my  whole  pile  on  it.  What's  he  got  in  his  mouth?"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing once  more  to  the  pallid  face  under  his  elbow.  •*  It's  a  piece  of  paper,  by 
Jove!    He's  been  tryin'  to  swallow  it," 

Inserting  his  horny  lingers  into  Poloski's  mouth,  he  unlocked  the  teetli  with 
some  difficulty,  extricated  a  tattered  scrap  of  paper,  and  held  it  up  to  the  light. 

"Look  here!"  he  went  on;  "  this  concerns  you  gents.  There's  Wetherel 
on  this." 

**Jabez  Wetherel?"  asked  both  Edward  and  Lehming,  as  they  eagerly 
bent  over  him.  "No,"  added  the  former.  "Only  Wetherel,  and  not  the 
whole  of  that.     The  signature  is  destroyed." 

"  The  signature ! "  exclaimed  Sweet,  aghast  with  sudden  comprehension. 
"  What!  was  this  the  will?  The  Wetherel  will?  And  Pojoski  had  it?  Then 
he  was  the  murderer.  So  that  was  what  this  night's  business  was  about.  Oh, 
Mr.  Wetherel !  you've  played  it  rough  on  me.  You've  cut  me  out  of  the  re- 
wards. You  brought  me  here,  an'  kep'  me  a-waitin',  an'  never  told  me  a  thing 
when  I  could  a  caught  the  man." 

"  I  only  brought  you  because  I  accidentally  met  you,"  replied  Wetherel,  a 
little  moved  by  tliis  naive  groan  of  distress,  wrenched  from  the  detective's  in 
most  pocket.     "  You  had  failed  completely  so  far.    Never  mind.    You  shall  be 
well  paid." 

Somewhat  comforted,  Mr.  Sweet  touched  Poloski  with  his  boot  and  fell  to 
moralizing.     "  So  this  is  the  way  the  world  goes,  is  it?    Accident  is  the  Boss. 
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Here  is  the  Wetherel  Case',  what  Fve  been  workin*  at  for  three  months  and 
more,  bust  open  all  by  itself.  Police  ain^t  nowhere.  Detectives  don't  count. 
Justice  takes  the  back  seat.  Well/*  he  sighed,  facing  about  upon  Lehming, 
**joa  are  a  lucky  customer.  You  git  the  swag,  I  s^pose.  A  round  twenty 
tlK)usanM  By  jiminy,  some  fellows  hit  it,  aim  where  they  will! "  he  sighed 
again,  suTTeying  the  misshapen,  heavy-laden  Lehming  with  really  pathetio 
envy. 

The  dwarf  might  have  said,  "  I  have  lost  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  lost  it 
gl'^dly,'^  but  he  did  not  say  it,  nor  think  of  it.  He  turned  to  Edward  and 
asked  anxiously,  "  Can  you  tell  whether  this  man  is  still  living?  " 

"  I  think  not^**  hesitated  Wetherel,  seeking  in  vain  with  bis  chilled  fingers 
for  Poloski^s  pulse.     •»  I  cannot  be  sure  yet,  but  he  seems  to  me  dead." 

Lehming  shuddered.  "  Without  one  call  to  preparation  ! "  he  thought; 
*•  why  did  I  not  utter  it?  " 

An  instant  later,  worn  out  with  the  labor,  hardship,  and  anxiety  of  this 
tragedy  which  was  now  over,  he  sat  down  on  the  rimy  planks  of  the  wharf,  very 
faint. 

**  Horry  off  and  get  a  hack,'*  sard  Wetherel  to  Sweet.  **  He  must  be  taken 
Dome.** 


CHAPTER  LV. 

FACE    TO     FACE. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Lehming  awoke  from  his  swoon,  and  when  he 
did  recover  his  senses  he  found  himself  exceedingly  weak,  as  if  he  had  barely 
escaped  from  the  strangling  coil  of  death. 

But  he  was  in  good  hands,  for  he  had  been  carried  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Dinneford,  and  that  tender  mother  in  Israel  liad  had  him  put  to  bed,  and  was 
DOW  watching  over  him. 

"There,  go  to  sleep  again,"  were  the  first  words  that  he  heard  on  opening 
Lis  eyes.     "  You  can't  do  better  than  sleep." 

"  Tes — I  can  do  better,"  he  whispered  after  a  minute  of  vacant  gazing, 
daring  which  his  memory  of  the  past  and  his  full  intelligence  of  the  present 
retarned  to  him.     "  Where  is  Nestoria?  " 

*'}iu3t  you  see  her  now?*'  objected  Mrs.  Dinneford,  not  in  the  least  guess- 
ing how  much  the  girl  was  to  bin),  but  merely  judging  him  unfit  for  conversa- 
tion with  any  one.     "  Are  you  sure  that  you  can  bear  it?  " 

**!  can  bear  it  best  now,"  murmured  Lehming,  his  mind  fixed  on  the  fact 
that  be  must  surrender  Nestoria  to  Edward,  and  feeling  that  he  could  do  it 
easiest  in  this  hour  of  weakness,  which  was  so  near  to  unconsciousness. 

Mrs.  Dinneford  went  out,  but  almost  immediately  returned,  leading  the 
girl  by  the  arm  and  prattling  cheerfully :  **  She  was  just  dressed,  and  bent  on 
seeing  you." 

Nestoria  came  up  to  the  bedside  inher  quiet,  quick  way,  took  Lehming^s 
hand,  and  whispered,  ''My  poor,  dear  friend! " 

"I  have  found  the  will,"  he  said  at  once,  while  something  like  a  tear  glis- 
tened in  his  eyes.     "  Poloski  had  it." 

•'He  was  the  murderer,"  added  Nestoria.  Lehming  looked  up  at  her  with 
Borprise,  she  had  spoken  so  promptly  and  assuredly. 

"I  saw  him  yesterday,"  she  continued.     " I  thought  he  was  Edward — ^Mr 
Wetherel.    Wlien  I  found  that  he  was  not  Mr.  Wetherel  I  felt  sure  that  he 
mast  be  the  murderer." 
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"And  you  had  believed  Edward  guilty?  "  asked  Mrs.  Dinneford. 

Nestoria  fell  upon  her  knees,  buried  her  face  in  the  bedclothes,  and  sobbed 
violently,  exclaiming  from  time  to  time,  "  Oh,  what  injustice ! " 

"  I  saw  him  by  night,"  she  went  on  after  a  while.  •*  And  they  do  surely  re- 
semble each  other.  I  thought  he  was  Edward.  I  was  sure  of  it.  But,  oh, 
what  injustice!  I  can  never  forgive  myself.  He  never  can  forgive  me.  No 
man  could  forgive  such  an  imputation.  And  from  me  especially,  whc  was 
l>ound  to  believe  in  him,  and  had  promised  to  trust  him !  Oh,  it  is  unpardona- 
ble! And  I  was  all  wrong — wrong  all  the  way  through.  I  have  been  wrong 
in  concealing  this  thing.  I  should  have  spoken;  I  should  have  told  what  I 
knew — or  thought  I  knew.  Then  there  might  have  been  an  explanation.  The 
truth  might  have  come  to  light  long  ago.  What  misery  I  have  made  for  my 
self  and  othei*8  by  disobeying  my  conscience!  I  shall  never  be  forgive^ 
either  on  earth  or  in  heaven.^^ 

**  We  have  all  been  wrong,"  whispered  Lehming,  venturing  to  put  his  sal- 
low hand  on  her  sunny  head.  "  My  hiding  of  you  was  wrong.  My  not  insist- 
ing with  you  for  an  immediate  divulgence  of  the  truth  was  wrong.  It  \v:vs  of 
a  piece  with  the  general  lack  of  proper  feeling  in  America  toward  crime.  I 
have  done  what  soft-hearted  people  do  who  sign  petitions  for  mercy  to  nss^- 
sins.  I  have  done  what  unfaithful  policemen  and  jurymen  and  judges  and 
governors  do.  I  have  sought,  with  a  false  and  unwise  and  sinful  pity,  to  shield 
sin  from  punishment.  Even  when  I  fully  believed  Edward  to  be  guilty,  I 
wanted  to  save  him  from  the  gallows,  or  at  least  to  put  off  justice.  We  have 
been  wrong,  and  I  more  than  all,  for  I  knew  it.  It  has  turned  out  well,  but 
not  through  our  merits — only  through  the  compassion  of  God.  But  as  He  has 
benignly  directed,  so  I  trust  that  He  will  patiently  pardon." 

'*How  can  we  doubt  the  infinite  mercy?  "  broke  in  cheerful,  confident  Mrs. 
Dinneford,  always  ready  to  be  a  medium  for  heavenly  revelations,  especially 
those  of  a  comfortable  character.  "  Haven't  we  been  alrea<ly  guided  and  de- 
livered in  the  most  wonderful,  long-suffering,  salvatory,  reassuring,  convinc- 
ing manner?  What  might  have  happened  to  us  but  for  these  gracious  deal- 
ings? What  if  that  murderer  had  been  permitted  to  carry  away  Alice  to  some 
of  his  dens  of  blood  ?  But  Apollyon  was  beaten  there,  and  at  every  point ;  and 
those  who  combated  him  have  been  brought  tlu'ough  victorious,  in  spite  of 
tlieir  errors ;  and  they  will  liave  undeserved  forgiveness  as  surely  as  they  have 
had  undeserved  succor.  And  as  for  you  t^fo  little  creatures  falling  into  ag- 
onies of  remorse  about  what  has  befallen,  why  it  is  ceitainly  the  most  extraor- 
dinaiy  sight  that  I  ever  beheld  in  my  life.  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear 
two  pet  lambs  go  to  groaning  over  their  sins  because  the  wolf  had  killed  Uie 
watchdog.  In  my  humble  opinion,  if  our  Heavenly  Father  had  no  worse  chil- 
dren than  you,  it  would  be  a  very  respectable  family.  Of  course,  I  don  t  want 
to  encourage  you  to  boast  yourselves  in  the  face  of  tlie  divine  perfection.  As 
Tupper  says,  HumDity  mainly  becometh  a  man  in  converse  with  his  Maker. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  child  of  Adam  dealing  over-sti'ictly  with  him- 
self, and  holding  himself  to  account  as  if  he  were  a  god  instead  of  a  feeble, 
soft-hearted,  muddle-headed  mortal,  and,  in  short,  exalting  himself  under  pre- 
tence of  a  super^human  responsibility  and  contrition.  It^s  as  though  a  butterfly 
should  claim  that  he  was  the  chief  of  sinnei's,  because  he  failed  to  fly  as  high 
as  an  eagle,  or  as  though  the  automaton  trumpet-player  should  put  on  dust  and 
ashes  because  he  blew  a  poorer  tune  than  the  man  who  invented  him.  I  do 
oelieve  that  you  two  have  done  the  best  that  God  gave  you  the  sense  and  heart 
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to  d(x  Let  as  forget  our  little  selves  and  our  infinitesimal  shortcouungs,  in 
sarvejiog  the  wisdom  and  power  and  goodness  of  Deity.  It  does  seem  to  me 
tliat  all  has  ended  well  enough  to  make  all  worthy  souls  tm'n  their  various 
manmirs  into  a  song  of  content.  Here  is  this  poor  murderer  dead,  as  Edward 
just  DOW  sends  word  to  me ;  gone  off  after  a  short  revival  of  consciousness,  in 
which  he  talked  about  his  Origins  of  Speech,  and  wanted  some  charitable  body 
to  finish  them  for  him ;  but  not  suffered  to  depart  until  he  had  confessed  his 
crime  in  the  hearing  of  the  police,  and  so  cleared  the  innocent.  And  here  are 
all  the  rest  of  us  spared  to  see  the  unravelling  of  this  bloody  web  of  mystery, 
and  knowing  each  other  to  be  guiltless.  There  is  our  crowning  mercy.  No 
more  suspicions  of  ensanguined  foot-tracks  in  our  midst !  No  Cain  among  us 
witl)  a  mark  on  his  forehead !  What  an  awful  scene,  by  the  way,  that  is  in 
*  Macbeth '  where  Lady  Macbeth  washes  and  washes  her  hands  in  vain !  Our 
hands  are  clean,  and  we  know  it.  What  we  have  done  of  evil  is  to  suspect 
wrongfully.  We  must  bow  down  to  Edward  and  ask  his  pardon.  I  sliall  send 
a  note  to  him  at  once." 

She  paused  in  her  torrent  of  speech,  glanced  anxiously  and  yet  with  a  hu- 
morous expression  at  the  girl  beside  her,  and  tlien  asked,  "  Shall  I  say  any- 
thing for  you,  Nestoria?  " 

'*I  wrote  to  him  last  night,"  replied  Nestoria,  looking  Mrs.  Dinneford  full 
in  the  face  with  that  frankness  and  bravery  which  her  eyes  always  had.  '*  I 
told  him  how  I  had  suspected  him,  and  how  I  had  come  to  believe  him  inno- 
cent   I  asked  his  pardon.    He  will  get  the  letter  to-day/^ 

*^  And  as  soon  as  he  gets  it  he  will  come  here,"  said  Mrs.  Dinneford  with 
smiling  excitement,  as  of  a  woman  who  sees  a  bridal  at  hand. 

"I  should  not  think  he  would  ever  wish  to  see  me  again,"  murmured  Nes- 
toria, shaking  her  golden  head  sorrowfully. 

Mrs.  Dinneford  merely  patted  the  girl  on  the  shoulder ;  she  believed  that 
an  hoar  of  purest  happiness  was  coming  to  her;  but  sympathetic  and  garru- 
lous as  she  was,  she  would  not  forestall  it  by  babbling.  Lehming,  meanwhile, 
his  pallid  face  propped  up  by  a  pillow,  gazed  at  Nestoria  with  an  indescribable 
tenderness,  rejoicing  in  the  joy  which  would  soon  be  hers.  He  felt  sure  that 
ghe  did  not  even  guess  of  his  love  for  her,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  never  re- 
vealed it  gave  bim  some  small  gladness.  Had  she  kuown  it,  the  knowledge 
might  have  troubled  her  now,  when  her  other  troubles  were  departing.  Balm 
though  her  pity  might  have  been  to  him,  he  would  not  have  purchased  it  at 
the  cost  of  any  diminution  of  her  happiness,  so  entirely  had  he  given  her  his 
QQselfish  affection. 

Some  hours  later,  while  Mi's.  Dinneford  and  Nestoria  were  together  in  the 
parlor,  the  door  bell  suddenly  fell  into  a  violent  agitation,  and  the  girl  divined 
the  arrival  of  Edward  Wetherel.  She  turned  pale  at  once,  and. caught  her 
hostess  by  the  skirt  of  the  dress,  whispering,  "I  cannot  see  him  alone." 

The  warm-heai*ted  lady  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  pushed  her  gently  back 
upon  a  sofa,  kissed  her,  and  left  the  room.  When  Edward  entered  he  saw  his 
betrothed  sitting  moveless  and  seemingly  unable  to  move,  her  childlike  face  as 
pale  as  it  could  be,  and  her  blue  eyes  fixed  on  him  in  a  kind  of  fascination  of 
dreadful  expectancy.  He  knew  at  once  that  the  letter  which  she  had  wiitten 
him,  imputing  great  wrong  to  herself,  and  humbly  begging  his  forgiveness,  had 
been  no  mere  verbal  exaggeration,  and  no  statement  of  momentary  emotion, 
bat  an  honest  overflow  of  deep  remorse  and  penitence.  His  very  flesh  shook 
with  pity  for  such  trouble,  and  with  longing  to  put  an  instant  end  to  it.    With- 
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oat  a  word  he  advanced  softly  to  her,  knelt  on  one  knee  at  her  feet,  took  both 
her  hands  in  his  and  kissed  them  passionately. 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!  I  am  not  worthy,"  broke  out  Nestoria,  the  tears  rolling 
down  her  cheeks.  **  You  must  not  show  me  any  kindness.  You  must  not  like 
me.  I  am  unworthy  of  your  trust.  I  have  wronged  you  dreadfully  and  un- 
pai'donably." 

**  But  you  have  righted  me,"  replied  Edward,  rising  and  taking  a  seat  by 
her  side,  while  still  holding  her  hands.     **  You  believe  in  me  now?" 

••  Yes,  I  know  now  that  you  are  good,"  said  the  girl,  sobbing  so  violently 
that  her  words  were  hardly  distinguishable.  *'  I  know  that  you  are  far  better 
than  I  am,  very  far  better  than  I  have  been.  I  cannot  talk  about  it.  Did  you 
get  my  letter?    Did  you  read  where  I  asked  your  pardon?  " 

**  I  did,  and  I  pardoned,"  he  answered,  comprehending  her  intense  humil- 
iation and  remorse,  and  believing  that  the  blunt  assurance  of  forgiveness  would 
not  pain  but  comfort  her.  "  Do  you  still  blame  yourself?  I  do  not.  Appear- 
ances were  darkly  against  m6.  The  life  that  I  had  led  was  my  condemna- 
tion. What  a  life  it  must  have  been,  and  was!  I  ought  to  ask  your  pardon 
for  being  such  a  man  as  that  you  could  reasonably  believe  great  ill  of  me.  I 
ought  to  ask  your  pardon,  and  not  you  mine.  Well,  I  trust  that  I  have 
changed.  I  am  at  your  feet  once  more.  I  ask  you  agtun  to  judge  whether  I 
am  worthy  to  be  your  husband*.     Will  you  take  me?  " 

**  Oh,  I  mtist  not,"  groaned  Nestoria.  *•  It  would  be  so  wrong  in  me,  aflpr 
all  I  have  done!  Don^t  you  tliink  I  need  any  punishment?  "  she  burst  out  ve- 
hemently. •*  Don't  you  see  that  you  and  everybody  ought  to  punish  me?  I 
have  broken  my  word  to  you  and  my  faith  with  society.  I  am  a  wicked, 
wicked  woman." 

"  No,  no! "  pleaded  Edward.  "  Don't  say  that;  at  least  not  now.  We  will 
talk  of  your  responsibility  to  society  another  time.  What  you  did,  you  did 
for  love  of  me,  and  I  can  only  hold  you  the  dearer  for  it.  Do  submit  your 
mind  and  heart  to  mine.    Do  answer  my  question." 

He  put  his  arm  around  her,  drew  her  gently  close  to  him  and  forced  her 
to  lay  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  weak  against  you!"  whispered  Nestoria,  a  calmer  expres- 
sion stealing  over  her  convulsed  face.     "  I  am  so  unable  to  resist  you! " 

** Then  you  will  be  engaged  to  me  once  more?  "  he  begged.     •*  Will  you? " 

With  a  sigh  which  had  the  echo  of  sobs  in  it,  Nestoria  murmured  brokenly, 
"  If  you  wish  it — ^if  you  will  have  it  so — ^I  must — ^yes." 

'*  But  I  alone  will  be  engaged,"  she  continued,  as  he  drew  her  closer  and 
kissed  away  her  tears.  "You  shall  be  free.  You  shall  turn  me  off  whenever 
you  wish.    Promise  it,  Edward!    Do  you?" 

*'  No,"  he  replied,  holding  her  face  between  his  hands  and  looking  down 
into  her  eyes  with  a  smile.     **  I  bind  myself  to  you  forever." 

"Oh,  how  can  you!"  she  exclaimed,  giving  up  the  contest  and  letting  her 
head  fall  on  his  breast. 

After  she  had  lain  there  a  little  while  she  suddenly  caught  up  one  of  hi.s 
hands  in  both  hers,  and  before  he  could  prevent  her,  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  It 
was  an  instinctive,  unpremeditated,  passionate  gesture  of  joyful  humiliation, 
absolute  confidence,  and  absorbing  love.  It  apprised  him,  as  perhaps  notliing 
else  could  have  done,  that  he  had  given  his  heart  to  a  heart  which  was  alto- 
gether his,  and  which  by  its  power  of  affection  was  worthy  of  all  that  he  could 
give. 
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Herein,  that  is  to  say  in  her  capacity  of  living  for  others,  I:vy  the  gi'ejitnesa 
of  this  simple  girl,  such  greatness  as  she  could  claim.  Amid  all  her  Ignorance 
of  the  world,  amid  her  incompleteness  of  education  and  her  youtliful  limita- 
tioDS  of  thought,  amid  her  resultiint  errors  of  judgment  and  of  conduct,  she 
was  possessed  by  a  heroic  self-abnegation  and  an  almost  superhuman  affection. 
Even  when  this  man  by  her  side  had  appeared  to  her  quite  dead  in  trespassev 
.•kud  Bins,  she  h:id  still  so  loved  him  that  she  could  not  denounce  him  to  just 
pimishment,  and  could  not  but  continue  to  hope,  against  the  evidence  of  her 
sonses,  in  his  innocence,  and  was  willing  to  bear  every  extremity  of  sufifenng 
for  his  sake.  Indeed,  the  central  fact  of  her  story  is  simply  this,  that  in  some 
natures  love  is  lord  of  all,  ennobling  them  in  spite  of  misdoing. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  tliere  has  appeared  in  tliis  story  no  gi'and  triumph 
of  conscience  or  of  wisdom,  recommendable  for  wide  imitiition.  Nestoria,  a 
merely  finite  and  fragile  creature,  h:is  been  guided  by  pungent  emotion  ratlier 
tiian  by  cool  and  large  reflection.  But  at  least  her  emotions  have  not  con- 
cerned her  alone;  she  has  not  lived,  as  a  selfish  woman  in  her  place  might 
have  done*  to  "  enjoy  herself"  and  to  •*have  a  good  time";  she  has  been  lov- 
ing enough  to  bear  Uirough  dolorous  montlis  the  burden  which  seemed  to  be- 
long to  another.  And  with  regsird  to  her  one  evil  deed,  the  persistent  con- 
cealment of  a  supposed  criminal,  we  may  allege  in  her  excuse  that  circum- 
stances  had  placed  her  in  a  position  of  singular  difficulty,  and  that  those  cir- 
cnmstances  had  been  prolonged  by  the  immoral  inefficiency  of  our  judicial 
system,  so  that  American  society  must  shoulder  a  part  of  her  blameworthiness. 

Well,  she  had  fought  out  her  wretched  battle,  and  now  she  was  receiving 
her  reward.  She  was  lying  on  the  heart  of  a  man  intelligent  enough  to  divine 
yrhii  stings  of  terror  and  of  conscience  she  had  borne  for  his  sake,  and  gi'ate- 
fuUy  loving  enough  to  cover  both  her  bygone  sorrows  and  her  clinging  re- 
mur^e  with  a  flood  of  consolation. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

WHAT  B£CAH£  OF  THEM  ALL. 

*' An!  this  cannot  last — ^this  ought  not  to  last,"  Nestoria  exclaimed  of  a  sud 
den,  drawing  herself  back  from  Edward  and  looking  him  in  the  face  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  fear  and  joy. 

**  I  am  too  liappy,"  she  went  on.  **  I  do  not  deserve  any  such  happiness. 
It  will  be  surely  taken  away  from  me,  unless  I  become  more  worthy  of  it.  I 
most  strive  in  some  way  to  be  more  flt  for  it  than  I  have  been  and  am.  Do 
jon  know  what  I  have  long  thought  that  I  must  do  as  soon  as  this  mystei-y 
should  clear  away  and  I  could  see  to  stir?  I  have  felt  that  I  must  pass  tlie 
rest  of  my  life  in  suflering  to  do  good,  instead  of  suflering,  as  I  have  done,  to 
do  evil.  I  have  wanted  to  go  as  a — missionary,"  she  faltered  out,  with  a 
piteous,  pleading  gaze  into  his  eyes,  as  if  doubting  whether  he  would  let  her 
go.  • 

We  know  already  that  Wetherel  was  of  the  firm  and  even  masterful  caste 
of  souls,  such  as  his  ancestors  had  mostly  been  before  him,  in  spite  of 
their  prevailing  devoutness ;  but  the  look  of  tenderness  which  he  now  bent 
upon  Nestoria  showed  that  over  her  he  intended  to  hold  no  sceptre  of  unper- 
luasive  rule.  This  one  being  was  to  be  on  equal  terms  with  him,  the  asso* 
elated  monarch  of  their  united  life,  at  least  so  far  as  she  should  deske. 
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"  My  dear  ohild,  oar  existence  is  to  be  one/'  he  said  gently,  at  the  same 
time  kissing  her  hands.  "I  do  not  wish  to  dissuade  you  from  obeying  your 
conscience,  nor  from  going  where  you  can  do  the  most  good  to  others.  But 
must  we  not  consider  also  where  I  can  be  useful?  You  are  already  possessed 
of  a  foreign  language  which  will  enable  you  to  be  at  once  of  worth  on  a  mis- 
sion. I  should  have  to  study  years  to  acquire  that  language.  Moreover,  I 
have  not  even  a  profession ;  there  are  more  years  of  waiting  and  preparation ; 
and  meanwhile  life  is  hurrying  by.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  among  my  own 
countrymen  there  is  work  all  ready  for  me,  and  more  than  I  can  do.  If  I 
am  forced  to  retain  a  portion  of  my  nucleus  estate,  I  shall  have  means  to  enter 
upon  large  philanthropies,  such  as  I  can  myself  oversee.  I  have  thought  this  all 
over  many  times  already,  and  decided  that  I  can  be  usefullest  in  America.  Oh, 
there  are  huge  plans  for  doing  good  in  my  poor  head,"  he  added,  with  an  apol- 
ogetical  smile.  '*  But,  grandiose  as  they  are,  they  may  come  to  something. 
Will  you  not  let  your  decision  wait  until  you  can  hear  about  them  ?  " 

**  Ah,  yes,"  sighed  Nestoria,  conscious,  and  joyfully  conscious,  too,  despite 
her  scruples,  of  tliat  weakness  of  love  which  trusts  all  to  the  love  of  a  stronger 
soul.  **  You  must  be  considered.  You  can  do  far  more  in  the  world  than  I. 
You  must  not  be  planted  in  poor  earth  because  I  might  grow  there  to  my  own 
satisfaction.    I  leave  everything  to  you." 

It  was  not  a  painful  act  of  submission,  although  she  did  for  an  instant  have 
a  vague  fear  lest  she  were  doing  wrong,  and  lest  her  fretful  conscience  might 
some  day  assault  her  because  of  it. 

And  now  footsteps  were  heard,  and  Nestoria  ran  away  to  hide  her  happi- 
ness, rustling  out  of  one  door  as  Mrs.  Dinneford,  Alice,  and  Lehming  entered 
by  anotlier.  The  elder  lady^s  eye  sought  WetherePs  face  with  a  cordial  yet 
humorous  glance  of  inquii*y. 

"  It  is  all  as  it  should  be,*'  said  the  young  man ;  whereupon  Mrs.  Dinne- 
ford smiled  with  pleasure,  while  Lehming,  too  shrewd  at  guessing,  turned 
pale. 

Then  there  was  much  talk  about  the  adventure  of  the  past  night,  the  won- 
derful discovery  and  punishment  of  the  murderer,  and,  in  short,  about  the 
whole  Wetherel  Affair. 

'*  Only  one  Uiing  remains  to  be  settled,"  said  Edward.  "  That  is  the  own- 
ersnip  of  tliis  esttite.  I  Iiave  pieced  the  will  together  as  far  as  may  be,  and 
shown  it  to  a  lawyer.  He  says  that  it  is  worthless.  The  signature  of  the  tes- 
tator is  torn  off  and  partly  destroyed.  The  signatures  of  the  witnesses  have 
entirely  vanished.  The  provisions  are  more  or  less  incomplete.  In  short,  it 
is  worthless.     I  am  the  heir." 

"  It  is  well,"  assented  Lehming,  in  a  firm  voice,  while  Mrs.  Dinneford  and 
Alice  uttered  some  murmur  of  assent,  which  was  naturally  less  clear  and 
emphatic. 

**  I  will  tell  you  what  I  propose,"  continued  Edward.  •*  I  propose  to  pay 
in  full  the  legacies  to  pfiilanthropic  and  religious  objects,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  made  out  or  inferred.  60  much  must  be  done  out  of  respect  to  the  life- 
long character  of  the  dead  as  a  lover' of  his  fellow  men  and  of  his  Maker. 
You  agree  to  that,  I  see.  But  after  that,  what?  You  must  admit  tiiat  it  is  a 
weighty,  and  at  the  same  time  a  delicate  question.  I  have  tried  to  decide  upon 
some  plan  of  division,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  myself.  I  have  offered 
you  the  whole,  and  you  have  refused.  Nor  will  I  take  the  whole.  There  w# 
are  at  a  deadlock.    You  three  must  help  me  out." 
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"It  rmninds  me,^*  put  in  Mrs.  Dinneford,  «'of  the  favorite  exliortation  of  a 
pious,  speechless  deacon  whom  I  used  to  know.  '  Brethren/  be  used  to  say, 
prayer-meeting  afler  prayer-meeting,  •  brethren,  we  mustn't  have  too  much 
delicacy.'  What  the  good  old  slow  creature  meant  by  It  I  never  could  im- 
agine, nor,  I  dare  say,  he  either.  But  it  applies  to  our  situation  surely.  We 
are  bothered  by  too  much  delicacy.  Somebody  ought  to  speak  plainly  and  m 
business-like  fashion;  and  when  it  comes  to  business,  I  say  let  the  men 
begin." 

"  Certainly,"  nodded  Wetherel.  "  Come,  Walter,  you  are  a  just  man ;  tell 
OS  what  sliall  be  done." 

"I  have  a  whim,"  replied  I^hming  with  a  smile — "I  have  a  whim  which 
settles  my  portion.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  fairly  claim  the  rewards,  all 
of  them ;  tliose  offered  by  the  authorities  and  by  the  estate,  those  offered  for 
the  discovery  of  Miss  Bernard  and  of  the  criminal.  They  come  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  That  sum  will  just  serve  me.  I  claim  it,  and  no  more. 
Don't  interrupt  me,  Edward.  You  called  on  me  to  judge  tliis  case.  Well,  as 
for  these  excellent  Dinneford  ladies,'*  he  continued,  smiling  from  one  to  an- 
otlier,  **  they  ought  surely  to  be  as  liberal,  or  magnanimous,  or  just,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  between  them,  as  I  am  alone.  I  give  up  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion which  doesn't  belong  to  me.  I^t  them  club  together  and  do  the  same. 
That  leaves  them  a  quarter  of  a  million,  which  is  not  pinching  poverty,  even 
in  these  times.  As  for  the  heir  at  law,'*  turning  to  Wetherel,  '*  let  him  take 
his  half  million  and  hold  his  peace.  There,  you  have  my  arbitration,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  ths^t  no  one  will  oppose  it." 

There  was  a  general  smile,  which  was  clearly  one  of  satisfaction,  and 
which  ended  the  discussion.  In  short,  such  were  the  terms  according  to  which 
this  fastidiously  delicate  matter  of  settling  the  Wetherel  estate  was  finally  de- 
cided. The  Dinnefords  were  more  than  content  with  their  allotment,  and 
Lehming  positively  refused  to  accept  aught  but  what  he  had  assigned 
Himself. 

And  now  John  Bowlder  rumbled  into  the  house,  as  big  and  noisy  and 
cheerful  and  unpractical  as  ever. 

*•  There  is  your  dollar,  Walter,"  were  his  first  words,  meanwhile  thrusting 
a  bill  into  Lehming's  breast  pocket.  **  Take  it  before  I  become  vainglorious 
orer  it  and  assume  it  as  a  blazon,  or  turn  gi'eedy  and  put  it  at  interest.  Take 
it  as  a  present,  if  not  otlierwise.  It  is  a  curiosity.  It  is  Bowlder's  only  dollar, 
Uie  only  one  that  ever  really  belonged  to  him,  because  the  only  one  that  he 
crer  earned.  He  wants  never  to  see  it  again.  He  desires  no  more  dollara 
from  that  source.  He  prefers  money  that  has  been  left  him.  Toil  is  all  very 
well  for  the  predestined  and  habituated  sons  of  toil ;  but  the  soul  which  basks 
10  its  own  sunshine  can  be  happiest  without  it.  By  the  way,  I  hear  that  the 
Wetherel  mystery  has  exploded,  and  that  Nettie  Fulton  has  reappeared  out 
of  it  as  Kestoria  Bernard.  Life  is  protean.  It  is  also  a  Nemesis.  Nemesis 
»t  times  interferes  with  Proteus,  and  tears  off  his  disguises.  Meanwhile  tlie 
iranqail  soul  looks  on,  and  thinks  it  as  good  as  a  play,  taking  that  much  inter 
est  in  it,  and  no  more.  The  girl  Nestoria,  however,  I  should  like  to  see 
There  is  somewhat  about  her  which  is  good  for  the  spectator,  making  him 
botb  happy  and  benign.'* 

So  Nestoria  was  sent  for,  and  Bowlder  greetefl  her  with  affectionate  uproar, 
rery  absurd  in  a  philosopher. 

"I  rejoice  heartily,"  ho  admitted,  *'that  your  worries  are  over.    I  am 
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driven  to  profess  at  least  as  much  common  humanity  as  that.    You  are  one 
of  the  magicians,  and  bring  me  down  to  earth." 

•'How  does  poor  Imogen  Eleonore  get  on?"  asked  Nestoria.  **I8  she 
lonely?    Tell  her  I  shall  soon  come  to  see  her." 

**  Poor  Imogen  has  taken  to  herself  another  likewise  poor  creature,  and 
gone  into  the  moonshine  of  betrothed  bliss,"  returned  Bowlder.  **  A  lover  of 
ancient  days  came  down  from  Vermont  yesterday,  and  carried  her  off  this 
morning  with  such  ease  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  carrying  him  off.  It  is 
not  often  that  two  souls  take  on  a  duality  more  promptly.  She  promised  wed- 
ding cake  in  time.  Her  last  words  to  me  were,  Farewell,  a  long  fisirewell! 
Ijct  us  hope  that  sho  spoke  prophetically,"  solemnly  added  Bowlder,  who  had 
at  last  discovered  that  Miss  Joneses  grandiose  conversation  had  the  emptiness 
as  well  as  the  gaudiness  of  a  soap  bubble.  '*  The  Turks  believe  tliat  idiots 
are  inspired.  But  that  credeuce  is  not  a  part  of  my  religion.  At  all  eventSt 
I  desire  to  hear  no  more  of  Imogen  Eleonore^s  inspirations,  and  warn  you 
against  her  as  being  not  heavenly  but  mundane,  and  poor  at  that." 

"  Ah !  she  had  not  helped  you,"  said  Nestoria  thoughtfully.  *'  I  owe  her 
much  kindness.    I  must  think  how  I  can  repay  her." 

We  need  add  no  more,  unless  the  reader  would  like  to  know  that  Alice 
Dinneford,  blessed  with  a  suf&cient  fortune  and  some  experimental  wisdom, 
means  to  have  an  American  husband  of  the  usual  sort,  and  will  nrobably 
not  find  it  hard  to  get  one. 


VOICES. 


IHEA.R  them  in  the  raindrops 
As  they  patter  on  the  leaves, 
Or  one  by  one  descending 

From  the  eaves. 

# 

They  whisper  in  the  sunshine 
As  it  cheers  us  after  rain; 
But  I  look  to  see  their  faces 
All  in  vain. 

Tliey  call  me  in  the  breezes 
That  dance  upon  the  stream. 
Yet  I  know  not  what  tliey  utter— 
What  they  mean. 

But  when  at  eve  I  linger 
By  the  grave  of  one  held  dear, 
These  voices  full  the  sweeter 
On  my  ear. 

Are  they  voices  of  Forever, 

Sweetly  calling  me  to  come. 

To  a  resting-place  eternal, 

In  their  home? 

Frank  Abbeb  Brown. 


VIEWS  ABROAD. 

THE    FRENCH    PUESS. 


rS  news  paper  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  France.    The  French  paper  is 
a  local  piiper  of  an  Inferior  kind,  and  in  the  matter  of  city  items,  for  ex- 
ample, the  difference  between  the  French  reporter  and  his  American  fellow  is 
striking.    One  makes  a  diy  statement  of  facts  without  comment;  the  other 
amplifies  and  works  up  the  material  into  a  column.    A  man  jumps  off  the  Pont 
Neiif  and  is  drowned;  of  this  the  Frenchman  makes  a  dozen  lines  or  less, 
where  the  suicide  is  meagrely  described.     The  American,  taking  the  same 
fact,  would  begin  with  a  conti'ast  to  whet  the  appetite,  such  as :  L:\st  night, 
while  the  inliabitants  near  tlie  Pont  Neuf  were  wrapped  in  peaceful  slumber 
and  the  moon  shone  down  on  the  tranquil  waters  of  the  Seine,  etc.    Then 
would  follow  conjectures  as  to  tlie  cause  of  the  act,  and  the  probabilities  would 
be  shown  in  favor  of  unrequited  love,  jealousy,  destitution,  as  the  case  miglit 
be;  aAer  this  would  be  the  minute  description  of  the  corpse — temperament, 
face,  expression,  clothes;  the  pockets  would  be  turned  inside  out,  and  if  a  scrap 
of  writing  were  found  it  would  be  transcribed  and  used  as  material  in  con- 
structing a  theory  as  to  tlie  cause  of  the  suicide.     If  the  identity  were  ascer- 
tained, the  historian  of  tlie  event  would  go  to  the  dead  man*s  lodgings,  write 
a  description,  interview  his  relatives  or  friends,  find  out  the  incidents  of  his 
life  which  might  have  any  bearing  on  his  death.     In  addition  to  this  the  writer 
would  prolaably  make  tlie  demise  point  a  moral.    This,  in  a  word,  is  American 
reporting,  wliich  is  commendable  in  enterprise  and  industry,  but  requires  a 
**  cheek,'^  to  be  successfully  pursued,  foreign  to  French  character  and  customs. 
Were  a  reporter  to  call  on  the  Duke  de  Broglie  as  a  public  man  and  ask  him 
his  views  on  public  affziirs,  he  would  be  shown  to  the  door  as  an  impertinent 
fellow  who  luid  tiiken  an  unwarrantable  license.    In  America,  the  i>robabili- 
ties  are  that  the  public  man  would  enter  into  a  lengthy  conversation  witli  the 
reporter,  and  answer  any  questions  tliat  might  be  put  to  him.    The  power  of 
the  press,  and  the  panting  after  celebrity,  or  even  notoriety,  on  the  part  of 
many  public  men,  contribute  largely  to  the  license  usually  accorded  to  the 
American  reporter.     In  view  of  suspension  or  suppression,  the  French  press  is 
comparatively  weak,  and  the  French  law  deals  in  a  summai*y  manner  with 
him  who  scales  the  walls  of  private  life  for  journalistic  purposes.     To  be 
thrust  out  of  the  door  and  reenter  by  the  coal-hole,  in  the  exercise  of  reporto- 
lial  functions,  is  purely  an  American  experience.   To  commit  a  misdemeanor  in 
order  to  gain  admittance  to  a  prison,  to  feign  madness  in  order  to  procure 
entrance  into  an  asylum,  are  incidents  which  belong  only  to  the  life  of  an 
American  reporter.     The  audacity  and  work  of  this  indefatigable  seeker  after 
news  are  only  appreciated  by  the  American  reader  when  he  is  condemned  to 
foreign  newspapers. 

In  Paris,  the  reporters  of  city  items  are  of  a  lower  grade  than  those  who 
give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles. 
These  last  usually  limit  themselves  to  a  synopsis  of  the  speaking,  colored  ac- 
cording to  the  politics  of  the  journals  for  which  they  write,  the  whole  embrac- 
ing from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  words.  In  Washington,  two  or  three 
thousand  words  are  telegraphed  every  day,  as  long  as  Congress  is  in  session, 
to  each  prominent  New  York  daily,  and  this  lengthy  telegram  gives  the  man 
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ner  as  well  ns  the  matter  of  speeches,  the  iucidents  of  the  chamber,  as  well  as 
of  antechambers,  coat  and  committee  rooms  appertaining,  to  say  nothing  of 
Uie  news  political  and  social  about  the  town.  Congress  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  work,  and  the  power  beliind  it,  by  extending  facilities  to  the 
workers  in  the  way  of  good  seats  and  newspaper  information.  In  the  theatre 
at  Versailles  where  the  National  Assembly  meets,  the  reporters  are  placed  in 
the  top  tier,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  president's  chair  and  speakers'  tribune, 
tliat  at  times  they  hear  with  difficulty  what  is  going  on.»  Favors  are  accorded 
to  them  grudgingly;  their  recognition  is  little  more  tlian  toleration;  they  are 
fsu:  from  standing  on  the  solid  ground  of  their  fellows  in  the  American  capital; 
and  to  these  unfavorable  circumstances  is  owing,  in  some  measure,  the  in- 
feriority of  their  work. 

The  want  of  enterprise  in  the  French  jomrnal  is  especially  seen  in  the  tele- 
grams from  London,  where  mucli  of  the  news  concerning  their  own  country 
is  taken  from  the  **  Times,''  whicli  has  sources  of  information  inaccessible  to 
any  French  journal.  Tlie  English  paper  shows  patience  and  cleverness  in  the 
man  it  sends  abroad  to  furnish  it  with  news ;  he  must  know  how  to  get  his 
matter  as  well  as  to  write  it;  must  have,  in  addition  to  literary  acquirements, 
that  social  education  witliout  whicli  the  doors  of  court  society  are  closed  to 
him,  and  consequently  the  principal  avenues  of  political  news.  Foreign  cor- 
respondence is  a  feature  compturatively  unknown  to  French  journalism. 

In  America,  there  is  a  wide-spread  education  reaching  to  the  poorer  chisses, 
which  makes  newspaper  readers.  In  France,  the  poorer  classes,  and  even  a 
large  portion  of  the  middle  class,  do  not  read  newspapers,  and  this  conti*act8 
thd  field  of  journalism.  That  political  education  which  almost  all  Americans 
possess  extends  and  strengthens  journalism,  and  in  this  the  lower  classes  of 
France  are  almost  entirely  deficient.  The  most  ignorant  American  has  some 
idea  of  the  outline  history  of  his  country,  and  the  ignorant  Frenchman  none. 
Those  of  the  lower  class  who  read,  such  as  concierges,  cab-men,  sei'vants, 
etc.,  generally  are  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  and  their  literature  consists  of 
cheap  novels  and  the  **  Petit  Journal  " — a  very  small  paper  sold  at  one  sou, 
which  is  read  for  its  continued  melodramatic  stories.  Thus,  the  imperfectly 
developed  intelligence  of  this  class,  in  the  absence  of  political  training,  finds 
its  literary  pleasure  only  in  the  exploits  of  a  hero  after  its  fashion,  or  the  beaztx 
malheurs  of  the  sou  journal. 

The  reader  must  be  created  fii'st,  the  journal  comes  afterward.  In  Amer- 
ica, the  common  school  is  the  foundation  of  the  journal  in  having  created  a 
nation  of  readers — not  uninformed,  but  critical  readers,  exticting  the  best 
work.  In  France,  as  a  rule,  the  people  are  ignorant  of  what  transpires  outside 
of  their  own  countiy,  and  of  much  that  is  inside  of  it.  Knowing  but  little  of 
foreign  countries,  manners,  and  customs,  these  are  matters  which  do  not  in- 
terest them ;  and  as  the  readers  make  the  journal,  the  editor  does  not  know 
much  more  than  they.  Whenever  the  journalist  ventures  beyond  the  national 
boundary — the  Chinese  wall  which  shuts  out  foreign  intelligence— he  is  apt  to 
blunder  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  Hence  the  readers  are  occasionally  fur- 
nished with  information  about  the  city  of  Ohio  and  the  State  of  Saint  Paul. 
The  politics  and  orthography  are  like  the  geography.  The  ordinary  editor's 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  is  easily  summed  up:  It  is  a  free  country; 
Washington  wa«  the  father  of  it;  Lincoln  emancipated  the  negroes;  it  is  the 
land  of  Barnum  the  great  hnmbag ;  all  Americajus  worship  the  dollar,  and  say  go 
ahead,  wear  beards  under  their  chin,  and  dress  in  black  frock-coats ;  the  girls 
are  diablemerU  free  in  tbeu:  ways,  and  the  married  women  are  prudes ;  all 
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Americans  are  rich,  and  cUl  right  is  the  key-note  of  tlie  language.  This  in 
substance  la  what  is  seen  here  and  tliere  in  the  ordinary  paper  when  the  land 
of  Columbus  is  touched  upon.  The  American  father,  followed  by  a  dozen 
children  with  prayer-books  in  their  hands,  wending  their  way  up  the  Champs 
£]ys^  to  church  in  the  middle  of  Sunday,  presents  to  the  French  mind  a  con- 
tiaoal  puzzle.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  American  government  accord- 
ing to  the  politics  of  the  paper — ^the  Republicans  affirming  that  it  is  a  model 
govemoftent,  and  the  Monarchists  that  it  is  badly  organized  and  short-lived. 

All  the  advertisements  of  a  French  paper  do  not  take  up  tlie  half  of  one  of 
its  pages.  It  is  not  the  custom  to  advertise  in  the  newspaper.  This  is  done 
in  a  small  pamphlet  of  perhaps  thirty  pages,  called  the  **  Journal  des  Petites 
Ai&oheSy"  where  are  found  the  advertisements  usually  seen  in  tlie  American 
newspaper.  This  journal  is  usually  consulted  in  the  cafes  or  little  reading 
rooms  of  the  glass-covered  passages,  but  is  not  bought  by  individual  pur- 
chasers for  their  special  wants,  being  too  dear.  Yet  tlie  majority  do  not 
make  their  wants  known  through  this  medium,  nor  read  it  to  supply  them. 
The  administration  of  everything  touching  public  wants  is  so  admirable  in 
Fnuce,  that  tliere  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  publicity  as  in  America.  The 
government  provides  a  man  with  cigars,  and  lends  him  money  on  his  watch  at 
five  per  cent,  interest.  The  government,  in  a  word,  supplies  the  wants  of  its 
citizens  wherever  it  can,  in  a  parental  way,  and  this  leaves  but  little  initiative 
to  them.  This  is  the  principal  reason  why  a  great  newspaper  cannot  be  es- 
tablished in  France,  for  such  a  one  cannot  exist  without  that  system  of  adver- 
tising which  prevails  in  England  and  America,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of 
infloential  journalism  in  both  countries.  Another  reason  hardly  less  import- 
ant is  the  precaiious  charaQter  given  to  newspaper  capital  through  censure 
and  suppression  of  journals  by  the  government  of  France. 

The  practice  of  signing  each  article,  which  is  observed  in  France,  may  pos- 
sibly lesson  the  influence  of  the  jom'nal,  but  it  is  advantageous  to  the  writer, 
who  thus  becomes  known,  and  his  literary  reputation  grows  into  a  capital 
upon  which  he  can  rely  for  regular  returns.  The  impersonality  of  a  paper 
like  tije  London  **  Times  **  undoubtedly  gives  effect  to  its  leaders,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  that  majestic  tone  which  is  the  key-note  of  the  establishment.  Thus,  if, 
after  reading  one  of  those  leaders  on  state  questions  in  which  the  writer  takes 
his  survey  from  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  the  premier  of  Uie  nation,  the 
discovery  were  made  that  the  author  was  John  Smith,  a  Bohemian  of  uncer- 
tain resources  and  character,  the  article  would  lose  much  of  its  prestige.  In 
one  case  it  is  the  individual  opinion  of  John  Smith,  an  English  Gihoyer;  in  tlie 
other,  it  is  the  majestic  and  prudent  judgment  of  a  tribumil.  John  Smith,  in 
silence  and  obscurity,  passes  his  life  in  furnishing  opinions  worthy  of  Glad- 
stone, the  institution  which  he  helps  to  maintain  absorbing  his  personidity,  and 
sometimes  drawing  upon  his  vitality  imto  death ;  for  this  journalistic  Jugger- 
naot  does  sometimes  crush  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  its  construction. 
This  makes  John  Smithes  profession  the  most  ungrateful  of  all. 

This  is  remedied  in  the  French  system  of  signing  everything  that  goes  into 
the  journal,  and  thus  each  man  is  judged  by  the  public  according  to  his  work. 
In  this  way,  sometimes  an  honorable  reputation  in  literature  is  made  with  a 
doien  brilliant  articles.  In  the  London  '*  Times  "  establishment,  with  the  se- 
crecy with  which  authorship  is  surrounded,  the  same  articles  might  be  written 
during  a  score  of  years  without  knowledge  of  tlie  author  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  In  the  French  press  there  is  responsibility  in  addition  to  publicity, 
each  writer  being  held  accountable  before  the  law  and  the  public  for  every« 
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thing  he  writes.    This,  with  the  reprehensible  practice  of  duelling  which  exists 
in  France,  is  the  reverse  of  tiie  medal,  for  there  is  hardly  an  editor  in  Paris       , 
who  has  not  been  shot  at,  or  who  has  not  crossed  swords,  on  account  of  his       ! 
journalistic  work.     The  result  is  that  the  journalist  usually  ciUTies  his  sword       | 
behind  his  pen.     These  combats  generally  arise  from  trivial  causes,  and  occa- 
sionally the  life  of  some  man  of  rare  talent  is  sacrificed  through  the  truculency 
of  some  unknown  man  whom  the  world  might  spare  without  loss. 

The  French  editor  does  not  produce  more  than  half  as  much  work  as  his 
American  fellow,  and  he  receives  more  pay.  When  the  French  writer  makes 
two  articles  in  a  week,  each  of  about  fifteen  hundred  words,  he  has  performed 
what  is  considered  fair  work ;  and  he  receives  for  this  a  salary  of  twenty  thou- 
sand francs  a  year,  or  about  seventy-five  dollars  per  week  in  gold.  In  New 
York,  the  highest  grade  of  salaries  in  the  offices  of  the  best  papers,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  exceed  seventy-five  dollars  in  currency,  and  the  writer  does  double 
the  work  of  the  French  journalist.  Besides,  the  work  of  the  American  is  done 
under  imfavorable  circumstances — at  night,  in  haste,  based  on  the  latest  news 
by  telegraph ;  while  that  of  the  Frenchman  is  done  leisurely  in  daylight,  for 
the  latest  news  feature,  which  is  considered  of  such  importance  in  America, 
is  not  required  here.  There  are  instances  where  higher  salaries  are  paid,  as 
in  that  of  Edniond  About,  attached  to  the  •*  XIX  Siccle,"  who  receives  thirty 
tliousand  francs  a  year.  Several  writers  are  paid  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
eight  thousand,  and  with  such  compensation  they  do  not  stand  so  far  behind 
men  in  other  professions  as  journalists  do  in  America;  for  the  professional  man 
outside  of  journalism  is  not  as  well  paid  in  France  as  in  our  countiy,  where 
the  leading  lawyers  and  doctors  make  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Journalism  is  pursued  in  France  more  like  otlier  callings  than  in  America, 
where  the  man  is  absorbed  by  his  paper.  The  Frenchman  finds  time  to  live 
a  more  leisurely  and  healthy  life.  The  night  work,  especially,  of  America,  is 
what  exhausts  the  journalist,  makes  him  pale  and  jaded,  and  occasionally 
breaks  him  down  in  middle  age.  In  France  the  appearance  of  tlie  journalist 
is  not  different  from  that  of  a  person  in  any  other  profession. 

The  centralization  of  Paris  weakens  journalism  in  tlie  provinces,  where  it 
scarcely  deserves  the  name.  The  institutions  of  Amei*ica,  to  say  notliing  of 
race,  are  favorable  to  its  development  tliroughout  the  country,  and  there 
are  newspapers  with  a  national  reputation  out  of  New  York,  but  there  are  none 
out  of  Paris.  Chicago  *•  Tribunes  "  and  Springfield  "  Republicans  "  are  foimd 
only  in  the  United  St^ites,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  are  as  exact- 
ing in  the  way  of  news  as  tliose  of  the  metropolis.  The  absence  of  the  keen 
curiosity  to  know  what  is  transpiring  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  is  a  trait 
of  French  character.  It  is  given  to  no  newspaper,  though  it  should  bring  the 
latest  news  from  the  moon,  to  divert  him  from  his  pleasures.  It  will  read  as 
well  to-morrow  as  to-day,  is  his  usual  response  when  a  journal  is  handed  to 
him  in  the  hours  of  his  diatt  actions.  The  American  frets  and  worries  about 
the  news  he  has  read  and  the  news  to  come ;  the  Frenchman  takes  it  easier, 
and  orders  another  bottle  of  Saint  Julien  between  the  paragraphs. 

As  a  practical  people  we  put  business  before  pleasure,  and  the  newspaper 
confornis  to  the  rule  in  furnishing  energetic  and  instructive  articles  on  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  When  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  business  there  must  be 
no  trifling,  but  dead  earnest.  There  is  no  time  to  laugh  until  tl)e  dollar  is 
pocketed ;  that  done,  the  joke  may  be  told.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much  zeal  ex- 
hibited in  the  pursuit  of  this  dollar,  that  there  are  cases  where  the  time  for 
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l:ia«^lii!ig  never  comes.  The  industry  shown  in  the  chase  after  the  coin  is  ac- 
couuted  meritorious^  and  the  man  of  leisure  is  censured  for  his  idleness.  Tliere 
is  something  iutoleranl  in  the  man  of  trade  in  hunting  down  the  lounger  who 
presumes  to  follow  that  mode  of  life  whicli  affords  liim  the  most  happiness. 
In  Wall  street  he  is  worse  tlian  0 — he  encumbers  the  soil — a  tree  produchig 
no  fruit,  namely,  dollars.  Society  says  he  is  a  "good-for-nothing  idler,"  and 
tlie  church  affirms  that  his  hands  are  at  the  service  of  the  evil  one.  And  after 
all,  the  lounger  is  perhaps  wiser  than  those  who  censure  him.  If  he  idles,  it 
is  because  he  finds  happiness  in  doing  so,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  life.  Now, 
Uie  French  are  tolerant  of  every  mode  of  existence  provided  it  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  written  law  of  the  country,  and  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  seek 
his  pleasure  wherever  he  can  find  it.  They  put  business  and  pleasure  on  the 
same  footing,  considering  one  as  importiuU  as  the  other.  This  view  naturally 
finds  expression  in  theh'  journals,  where  light,  sparkling  anecdotes  and  epi- 
grams hold  a  place  as  prominent  as  the  serious  article. 

The  duel  on  one  side  and  the  sumniai*y  way  of  executing  law  on  tlie  other, 
keep  tlie  French  journalist  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  itf  his  aggressions 
and  discussions.  Something  more  than  public  opinion  is  necessary  to  impose 
a  reasonable  resti'aint.  In  America  this  generally  suffices ;  that  it  does  not  in 
France,  is  sliown  by  the  excesses  of  a  free  press  under  the  Commune,  when 
it  became  a  daily  vomit  Passion  burns  too  fiercely  in  the  breast  of  these  peo- 
ple for  a  free  press.  That  exaltation  in  their  character  which  creates  tlie 
'* Marseillaise,"  also  drives  them  into  wild  excesses  witli  the  pen.  The  fine 
frenzy  must  be  paid  for;  it  is  a  compensation  in  Nature.  There  is  safety  only 
between  official  suppression  and  tlie  so-called  field  of  honor,  the  former  play- 
ing a  much  more  important  role  than  the  latter.  The  machinei*y  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment for  keeping  down  turbulent  writers  and  conserving  moderation,  is 
naturally  imperfect  because  unjust,  making  as  it  does  a  partial  distinction  be- 
tween its  political  friends  and  enemies;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  best  modera- 
tor that  can  be  found.  The  love  of  fair  play  across  tlie  channel  controls  the 
action  of  the  government  as  far  as  it  has  anything  to  do  with  journalism ;  but 
in  France  this  is  never  the  case,  no  matter  what  form  of  government  exists. 
If  the  **  Charivari "  were  to  imitate  "  Punch  "  in  its  political  cartoons,  and  put 
tUe  premier  of  the  nation  on  a  tight-rope  in  the  tights  and  spangles  of  tlie  cir- 
cus, or  the  minister  of  finances  in  the  garments  of  an  old  woman  with  cork- 
screw ringle.s  and  reticule,  its  suppression  would  probably  follow.  No  illus- 
trated paper  has  the  right  to  caricature  any  man,  public  or  private,  without 
his  written  permission,  wliich  is  not  usually  given  until  the  caricature  has 
been  seen.  "  Punch  "  has  for  a  long  time  kept  up  a  fire  of  raillery  at  the  vol- 
unteer movement  in  England,  putting  officers  and  men  in  a  ridiculous  light. 
Were  "Cliarivari  "  to  treat  military  men  and  movements  in  the  same  way, 
tbe  government  would  interfere  and  stop  it.  There  is  not  the  same  capacity 
fur  taking  a  joke  here  as  in  England.  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  laugh  oVer 
their  travesties,  where  their  French  contemporaries  grow  angry. 

The  French  papers  are  superior  to  the  American  in  all  criticism  touching 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  drama.  These  are  subjects  which  occupy 
a  secondary  place  in  tlie  American  journal,  in  small  type,  and  are  usually 
written  by  one  of  the  subordinate  writers.  Where  art  is  concerned,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  first  grade  of  American  writers  is  much  behind  that  of  France ; 
and  notwitlistanding  the  mediocrity  of  the  former  in  this  respect,  the  subject 
is  generally  handled  by  the  reporter  only.  The  importance  attached  to  this 
in  France  is  shown  in  the  kind  of  men  employed.    Theophile  Gautier,  who 
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probably  wrote  the  purest  French  of  his  day — it  is  to  be  regretted  Uiat  as 
much  cannot  be  said  of  -his  subjects— devoted  the  greatest  poition  of  his  time 
to  art  criticism  in  the  joui*nal  to  wliicli  he  was  attached.  Francisque  Sarcey 
makes  a  study  of  every  new  play  repi*esented  in  the  theatres  of  tlie  capital. 
France  is  a  nation  of  theatre-goers,  sougstera,  and  art-worshippers,  and  he 
must  be  no  tyro  who  writes  about  what  they  know  so  well.  A  certain  kind 
of  theological  training  in  America  has  kept  back  the  gi'owtli  of  art.  The  evil 
one  is  believed  to  lurk  in  the  operatic  au*s  of  the  great  masters,  and  in  the  nude 
limbs  of  pagan  pictures.  There  is  brimstone  about  the  footlights.  The  jour- 
nalist, reflecting  as  he  does  the  opinion  of  his  public,  has  generally  taken  his 
cue  from  the  pulpit,  and  spoken  of  these  things  to  anathematize  them.  In 
France  the  pastor  or  priest  does  not  try  to  turn  away  the  flock  from  the  picture 
er  the  theatre.  It  is  a  diflerence  of  race ;  and  this  gives  full  play  to  the  best 
faculties  of  the  art  critic. 

The  theatre  is  so  attractive  to  the  French  reader  tliat  some  of  the  principal 
journals  have,  in  addition  to  the  leading  article  of  criticism  on  the  first  page, 
a  daily  review  in  small  character  on  the  last  page,  of  a  light  nature,  such  as 
gossip  about  players  and  dramatic  authors.  Sculpture  and  painting  are 
deemed  of  such  importance,  that  during  the  annual  art  exhibition  of  the  montli 
of  May — the  Salon — all  the  journals  of  Paris  give  leading  articles  about  it 
as  long  as  it  is  open,  in  which  the  merits  and  defects  of  every  picture  and 
statue  of  note  are  exhaustively  discussed.  To  the  French  critic  there  is  some- 
thing sacred  in  art.  Friendsliip  will  not  arrest  his  pen  if  the  picture  is  bad. 
Prettiness  will  not  save  the  actress  if  her  acting  is  poor — and  he  remorselessly 
hisses. 

French  people  do  not  read  papers  so  much  for  instruction  as  amusement, 
and  the  sheets  which  present  information,  even  of  a  serious  kind,  under  a 
gay  envelope,  are  the  most  sought  after.  The  demand  for  this  kind  of  a  jour- 
nal is  so  pi'onounced,  that  it  is  surprising  that  all  the  journals  have  not  con- 
formed to  it.  The  *'  Figaro  ^  is  a  type  of  this  kind  of  journalism — afifecting  to 
furnish  everything  in  the  most  agreeable  form.  The  leading  article  on  its 
first  page — called  the  Chronique — is  usually  devoted  to  the  prominent  subject 
of  the  day,  is  lightsome,  witty,  and  superficial.  This  work  belongs  to  Uic 
highest  grade  of  writers,  numbering  three  or  four,  in  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
"Figaro.*'  Following  this  is  the '* Echos  de  Paris,"  something  like  the  for- 
mer "  Minor  Topics  "  of  the  New  York  '-Times,"  but  not  as  well  done.  After 
this  are  placed  a  few  meagre  telegrams  from  half  a  dozen  provinces  of  fVance. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  first  page  is  devoted  to  a  story,  which  is  generally  con- 
tinued for  months.  The  second  page  has  a  column  of  Paris  au  Jour  le 
Jour,  which,  as  its  title  indicates,  treats  of  matters  Parisian.  A  column  or 
two  follows  under  the  heading  of  '*  La  Journ^e,"  where  home  news  is  given  in 
oharacteristic  manner,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  Uie  city  items  of  a  New 
York  paper.  Aftei*,  is  the  Gazette  des  Tribunattx — ^a  report  of  cases  before 
the  courts,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  fairly  done ;  then  a  column  or  two  of  biography 
or  historical  reminiscences.  Following  this  is  a  column  of  the  Bourse,  m 
which  financial  matters  ai-e  treated  superficially  and  with  a  certain  degi-ee  of 
facetiousness.  Then  a  column  of  musical  criticism  on  the  last  music,  and  an- 
other on  theatrical  gossip,  under  the  heading  of  La  Soiree  Tfiedlrale;  aud  this^ 
with  the  advertisements  and  a  large  programme  of  the  entertainments  of  tiie 
evening,  completes  the  paper. 

Cheap  political  journalism  was  inaugurated  in  France  by  Emile  de  Girar- 
din.    This  energetic  publicist  established  the  '-Presse"  at  the  reduced  price 
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of  three  soas — ^preyioiisly  the  price  had  been  double — throngh  tlie  aid  of  ad- 
Tertisement  and  puff.  The  revolution  was  accomplished  at  tlie  cost  of  fierce 
polemic  on  all  sides,  and  the  death  of  a  contemporary,  Armand  Carrel,  whom 
de  Girardin  killed  in  a  duel  arising  out  of  the  discussion.  There  had  been  no 
advertising  to  speak  of  before  the  stai*ting  of  the  *'  Pressed*  and  those  who  op- 
posed the  system  affirmed  th»t  it  was  a  sign  of  the  decadence  of  the  press,  so 
little  did  these  men  know  of  journalism.  M.  de  Girardin  went  a  step  further : 
left  the  **  Presse  ^^  in  a  flourishing  condition — having  disposed  of  it  on  advan- 
tageous terms — and  bought  the  '*  Liberte/*  then  leading  a  quiet  and  rather  un- 
profitable existence,  and  put  the  price  down  to  two  sous,  which  was  under  the 
cost  of  the  journal,  but  he  covered  the  loss  by  the  profits  of  his  advertisements. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  revivified  paper  was  a  new  idea  every  day  by  the 
new  editor,  which  usually  took  up  a  column,  and  was  the  newspaper  sensation 
of  the  time. 

The  '*  Libert^  "  is  still  one  of  the  political  journals  of  France,  but  M.  de  Gi- 
rardin has  retired  from  it  through  old  age.  His  r61e  as  a  journalist  under  the 
Empire  was  influential,  and  to  his  efforts  to  some  extent  were  due  the  consti- 
totional  privileges  accorded  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Napoleonic  reign, 
and  the  appointment  of  Emile  Ollivier  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  After  tlio 
death  of  Carrel  he  announced  his  intention  of  never  fighting  another  duel,  and 
be  adhered  to  his  resolution.  His  prominence  in  politics  was  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Messrs.  Greeley  and  Raymond,  although  very  unlike  either  of  them- 
in  character. 

The  dean  of  the  creators  of  journals,  and  the  most  successful  in  a  money 
way,  is  M.  de  Villemessant.  His  fashion  of  conducting  a  newspaper  is  famil- 
Lir  to  the  American  public  which  buys  cherry  pectoral  and  mustang  liniment — 
wide  but  judicious  advertising.  He  is  like  the  manager  of  one  of  the  travel- 
ling theatres  seen  in  the  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  who.  standing 
at  the  door  of  his  show,  beats  the  bass-drum,  tells  of  the  wonders  within,  and 
invites  all  to  enter  for  a  mere  song.  He  is  liked  by  his  editors  and  reporters, 
and  the  public  also,  but  it  does  not  take  him  seriously  when  he  tries  to  wi'ite 
seriously  of  his  convictions.  In  a  word,  in  M.  de  Villemessant  are  combined 
the  showman,  the  bagman,  and  the  journalist.  The  **  Figaro  '^  is  the  most 
successful  of  his  creations,  the  active  control  of  which  he  has  surrendered  to 
others,  he  now  living  a  comparatively  retired  life  on  account  of  advancing 
years.  Rochefort  acquired  his  reputation  as  a  writer  in  the  *'  Figaro,"  where 
his  articles  were  much  sought  after  when  they  assumed  a  political  complex- 
ion. Indeed,  the  Rochefort  articles  were  such  a  success  that  they  for  a  time 
compromised  the  paper,  the  government  having  issued  the  one  or  two  prelim- 
inary notices  against  it  whiclwpreluded  suppression.  Then  de  Villemessant 
hurried  off  this  enfant  terrible  to  Italy,  under  pretence  of  getting  him  to 
write  articles  on  Italian  art,  the  two  making  the  voyage  together.  Rochefort 
soon  after  embarked  in  tlie  "  Jjanterne,"  every  number  of  which  was  a  sensa- 
tion. 

The  vitality  in  a  newspaper  once  established  is  remarkable.  The  **  Figa- 
ro *^  is  an  example  of  this.  It  is  something  inferior  to  the  "  Gaulois  "  and  the 
*'  Ev^nement,"  yet  its  circulation  is  double  that  of  one  and  treble  that  of  the 
other.  People  have  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  it,  and  are  averse  to  chang- 
ing. The  grooves  of  habit  are  deeper  in  an  old  civilization  than  a  new  one. 
It  does  not  take  the  American  long  to  come  to  a  decision  as  regards  the  stop- 
ping of  a  paper;  the  Gaul  holds  on  to  it  until  it  becomes  insuppoitable ;  the  wife 
must  be  consulted,  and  perhaps  an  uncle  or  two.    As  there  are  few  advertise- 
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ments  in  the  French  paper,  its  vitality  is  more  in  its  circulation  tban  in  its  ad- 
vertisements. 

With  the  system  of  signing  articles  in  France,  the  editors  naturally  become 
conspicaous,  and  the  names  ^f  some  become  identified  witii  and  represent  dif- 
ferent ideas  in  religion,  .politics,  and  art.  Paul  de  Gassagnac  of  the  '*  Fays  " 
represents  the  audacious  wing  of  the  Bonapartiets,  ready  with  sword  and  pen 
to  advance  the  interests  of  his  party— bold,  consistent,  demanding  the  whole 
loaf  or  none,  a  sort  of  Mameluke  of  the  empire,  with  a  taste  for  hazardons 
duty,  but  without  pay,  for  he  has  never  been  the  recipient  of  emolument  from 
the  dynasty  which  he  so  zealously  supported,  and  for  whose  return  to  power 
he  still  labors. 

Edmond  Tarbe,  of  the  "  Gaulois,'*  is  less  rash  than  the  editor  of  the  '•Pays," 
and  may  be  said  to  come  nearer  the  opinions  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party, 
his  boldness  being  leavened  with  a  certain  degree  of  prudence.  Conservatism, 
so  far  as  it  is  to  be  found  among  Bonapartists,  is  represented  in  the  **  Ordre,*' 
which  is  supposed  to  hold  the  views  of  such  men  as  Rouher,  Magne.  etc.,  who 
stand  behind  it.  In  the  discussion  of  politics,  the  organs  of  the  Bonapartists 
are  more  truculent  than  those  of  any  other  party.  They  appear  to  be  still 
fresh  from  the  lessons  of  the  Duke  de  Morny,  who  taught  that  an  empire  was 
established  by  audacity,  and  who,  contrary  to  most  theorists,  had  his  fact  be- 
hind his  theory.  The  first  empire  taught  them  the  same  lesson,  and  these 
teachings  of  both  empires,  lodged  in  the  minds  of  tlie  Imperialists  to-day,  find 
expression  in  their  journals.  What  they  call  their  polemics  are  conducted  in 
a  fierce,  personal,  neck-or-nothing  manner.  Their  activity,  and  their  devotion 
to  their  cause,  considering  what  it  is,  to  an  American  is  singular.  Morny  was 
their  great  man,  and  they  try  to  follow  his  t-ictics,  even  to  the  **  Gentlemen, 
you  know  we  are  playing  our  heads  in  this  game  *^ — the  Duke's  words  to  his 
fellow  conspirators  on  the  eve  of  the  coup  d^etat^  which  some  of  those  men 
thought  was  a  very  ghastly  joke.  The  beaux  sabreurs  of  the  first  empire  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bonapartists  to-day,  with  their  traditional  cour- 
age, ready,  if  ever  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment and  reestablish  the  dynasty  of  the  man  of  Waterloo. 

The  leading  legitimist  organ  is  the  **  Gazette  de  France, ^^  the  oldest  news- 
paper in  the  country,  of  which  Jules  Janicot  is  the  managing  editor.  It  runs 
in  the  groove  of  ancient  days,  dull,  slow,  free  from  coarseness  and  vitupera- 
tion, and  is  read  only  by  the  supporters  of  the  Count  de  Chambord.  M.  Janicot, 
a  comparatively  young  man,  elaborates  and  reiterates  the  principles  of  the 
sleepy  old  gentlemen  of  the  past  who  dwell  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain, 
and  holds  aloft  their  white  flag  and  fleur-de-lis,  and  they  make  much  of  him. 
Their  fidelity  to  their  writers  and  speakers  is  well  known. 

The  "  Republique  Fran^aise  "  is  the  chief  organ  of  the  Republicans,  and  is 
believed  to  be  somewhat  under  the  control  of  Gambetta.  The  political  ^vriters 
of  this  paper  fight  with  visoi*s  down,  it  being  conducted  under  the  impersonal 
system,  by  way  of  an  experiment.  The  tone  of  this  journal  is  good,  and  its 
leaders  are  perhaps  abler  than  those  of  any  of  its  French  contemporaries.  It 
is  evidently  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  •*  Republique  Fran9aise  "  to  prove 
to  the  nation,  by  its  form  and  ability,  that  refinement  and  intelligence  are  not 
confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  opposing  parties.  M.  Ranc,  who  fought  a  duel 
with  Paul  de  Cassagnac  of  the  "  Pays  " — ^the  fruit  of  a  newspaper  discussion — 
is  known  to  be  one  of  the  principal  editors  of  the  leading  Republican  organ. 
There  are  two  other  Republican  journals — the  "Bien  Publique"  and  the 
Temx)s  " — ^which  also  observe  a  certain  dignity  in  discussion.    The  former 
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wns  the  organ  of  Thiers  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  afEairs.  The  *' Temps  ^* 
is  behind  the  '*  Republique  ^*  in  political  leaders,  but  is  probably  the  best 
newspaper  in  Paris ;  it  is  also  impersonal.  The  extreme  left  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  which  the  opposing  parties  derisively  call  the  Nonvelle  Couche 
Sociale,  is  represented  by  the  '*  Rappel  ^'  and  the  "  Avenir  National/'  whose 
readers  belong  to  the  lower  strata  of  society.  A  member  of  the  National 
Assembly  said,  '^I  do  not  affirm  that  the  Republicans  are  rogues,  but  tliat 
the  rogues  are  found  only  among  them.*^  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
this,  which  finds  confirmatory  testimony  in  the  courts  of  justice,  where  the 
criminal,  ten  to  one,  if  he  has  any  politics  at  all,  is  a  Republican.  This  impu- 
tation is  heavy  to  bear,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  **  Rappel  '*  and  the  "  Ave- 
nir,*'  which  are  not  conducted  with  the  dignity  that  characterize  two  or  three 
other  Republican  journals  already  named.  They  are  frothy,  aggressive,  and 
injurious  to  the  party  to  which  they  belong,  although  they  may  be  sincere  and 
their  zeal  may  be  well  meant.  These  sheets  may  not  be  Communistic,  but 
they  are  nearer  the  Commune  than  any  other  paper.  To  the  lovers  of  order 
this  objection  weighs  like  an  incubus  upon  the  '*  Avenir '^  especially,  and  it  is 
watched  with  unceasing  vigilance  by  the  Government.  The  **  Avenir  Natio- 
md  '*  takes  the  place  of  the  **  Corsaire,''  which  was  suppressed  by  the  MacMa- 
hon  government. 

The  "Journal  de  Paris''  is  the  principal  organ  of  the  Orleanists,  and  M. 
Hervc  is  its  principal  editor,  his  relations  with  his  party  being  much  the  same 
as  those  of  M.  J  Gustavo  Janicot  with  the  Legitimists.  The  '*  Univers ''  and  the 
'* Monde'*  are  religious  journals  of  Ultramontane  character;  the  "Union"  is 
half  secular  and  half  religious,  the  favorite  journal  of  the  French  priesthood. 
The  *'  Patrie,"  in  politics,  gives  a  kind  of  conditional  support  to  the  claims  of 
the  Bonapartists.  The  *'Liberte"  and  the  **Soir"  are  indefinable.  When 
Thiers  wns  President  Uiey  were  Republicans,  but  when  his  goverement  was 
overthrown  they  withdrew.  The  daily  pictorial  paper,  the  "  Charivari,"  is 
of  a  healthy  republican  faith,  and  renders  considerable  service  to  its  party. 
Cham,  the  inexhaustible  delineator,  furnishes  three  or  four  designs  every  week, 
which  occupy  its  third  page,  and  its  satires  of  the  first  page  are  written  by 
Pierre  Yeron,  the  proprietor,  with  considerable  spirit. 

The  pictorial  papers  of  Paris  are  numerous,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
"Charivari  "  are  all  weekly. 

Notwithstanding  the  eminent  position  of  Edmond  About  in  the  world  of 
letters,  he  is  not  altogether  successful  as  a  journalist,  for  the  paper  which  he 
conducts,  the  "XIX  Siecle,"  has  a  small  circulation  and  an  uncertain  fu- 
ture. It  was  thought  when  this  paper  was  started  that  in  securing  the  services 
of  two  such  men  as  Francisque  Sarcey  and  Edmond  About,  it  would  soon  be 
placed  on  a  solid  footing,  but  these  hopes  have  not  been  realized.  M.  About, 
who  is  so  sure  of  himself  in  writing  a  book  like  "Contemporary  Greece,"  is 
uncertain  in  politics,  and  in  the  interest  of  art  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
ever  took  charge  of  a  political  journal.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Dumas  the  elder 
over  again,  who  when  praised  for  his  writings  preferred  to  hear  that  he  was 
a  good  cook.  About's  articles  in  the  **  XLK  Siecle ''  are  brilliant  and  able, 
bat  they  do  not  inspire  confidence,  owing  probably  to  an  impression  that  his 
coarse  in  politics  has  been  vacillating  and  inconsistent. 

HjmI  Lnuis  Veuillot  of  the  "  Univers  "  been  a  preacher,  he  would  have  been 
a  French  Beecher.  Had  Henry  Ward  Beecher  been  the  journalist  of  a  relig- 
ions paper,  he  would  have  been  an  Amei'ican  Veuillot.  M.  Veuillot  is  more 
aggi*e88ive  and  less  tolerant  than  Mr.  Beecher,  but  had  they  been  brought  up 
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in  the  same  climate  and  been  surrounded  by  the  same  institutions,  there  would 
have  been  but  little  difference  between  them;  It  is  generally  conceded  in 
Paris  that  he  is  the  strongest  journalist  that  it  contains.  His  work  is  often 
coarse,  but  almost  always  clear  and  vigorous.  If  he  deems  it  necessary,  he 
can  employ  the  language  of  the  fish-women  of  the  "  Halle "  with  as  much 
force  as  they.  The  champion  of  religion,  he  has  offered  to  fight  duels  with  his 
secular  colleagues.  There  are  times  when  he  gives  the  church  no  little  trou- 
ble, but  he  pleads  her  cause  with  such  power  that  his  sins  are  easily  con- 
doned. 

One  of  the  wittiest  political  writers  of  the  press  in  Paris  is  John  Lemoine, 
who  writes  one  or  two  articles  a  week  in  the  "Dcbats,"  and  tliis  is  all 
the  work  he  does,  or  at  least  all  that  appears  in  print.  He  is  the  single  writer 
left  on  that  paper  who  is  up  to  the  level  of  the  old  traditions  when  such  men 
as  Prevost-Paradol  wrote  for  it.  M.  Lemoine  seldom  writes  nnless  he  has 
something  to  say,  and  as  a  rule  hits  the  target  of  public  favor  unerringly; 
taking  time  and  rolling  up  all  his  ammunition  into  one  lump  to  firo  it  off  with 
effect.  He  is  reproached  with  being  too  fond  of  sensation  in  his  word-paint- 
ing, but  this  is  rather  a  virtue  than  a  fault  in  a  journalist,  and  his  readers  gen- 
erally think  so.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  combined  words  like 
homme-poisson,  homme-dieval,  as  applied  to  the  English. 

There  are  some  journals  whose  political  complexion  it  is  difficult  to  catch, 
such  as  the  **  Paris  Journal."  It  is  opposed  to  the  republic,  and  thus  one 
knows  what  it  is  not,  rather  than  whatsit  is.  The  **  Debats  "  is  also  of  this  de- 
scription, and  somewliat  changeable  of  late.  Principle  may  be  imporfcint, 
but  capital  is  more  so,  and  the  *♦  Debats  "  likes  to  be  under  the  flag  of  the 
power  that  is.  It  supported  the  government  of  Thiers  until  its  overthrow, 
which  was  virtually  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  since  w^hen  it  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  get  into  the  ranks  of  the  Monarchists  with  as  good  a  gi*aco  as  it 
can.  It  is  hard  for  a  journal  to  conserve  a  neutral  position  in  politics,  how- 
ever well  it  may  be  conducted,  for  the  Frenchman,  as  a  rule,  only  reads  the 
journal  which  represents  his  views.  Opinions  contrary  to  his  own  iiritsit^ 
him,  and  he  has  not  the  patience  to  read  them.  The  '•  Debats  '  has  abandoned 
the  Republicans,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  to  M'hat  branch  of  the  party  in  power 
will  attach  itself — Legitimist,  Royalist,  or  Bonapartist. 

The  *'  Debats  "  lias  had  more  celebrities  attached  to  it  than  any  other  ex- 
isting journal ;  among  these  may  be  named  Michel  Chevalier,  St.  Marc  Girar- 
din,  Jules  Janin,  Erckmann-Chati'ian,  L:iboulaye,  Taine,  Renan,  J.  J.  Weiss. 
Tlie  unfortunate  Prevost-Paradol,  during  his  connection  with  the  paper,  was 
one  of  its  most  effective  writers.  He  also  wrote  during  some  time  the  Paris 
correspondence  of  the  London  "Times,''  for  he  wrote  English  that  required 
little  or  no  correction;  indeed,  some  of  his  admirers  affirm  that  he  was  as 
much  at  home  in  it  as  in  his  native  tongue,  but  this  doubtless  is  an  exaggera- 
tion. 

The  French  journal,  indifferent  as  it  is,  has  made  some  progress,  for  there 

is  considerable  difference  between  it  and  Mirabeau's  **  Courrier  de  Provence  " 

and  Camille  Desmoulin's  **  Vieux  Cordelier,"  but  it  has  lagged  far  behind  the 

journal  of  England  and  the  United  States.     The  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  a 

monopoly  of  the  complete  newspaper.     Journalism  can  only  reach  its  highest 

development  in  the  midst  of  liberal  institutions,  where  it  is  untrammelled  and 

individual  initiative  is  allowed  full  sway;  and  such  institutions  are  not  adapted 

to  the  French  character. 

Albert  Rhodes. 


LINLEY    ROCHFORD. 

Br  Justin  McCarthy. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TH£  BEAUTIFUL  CYNTHIA. 

QUTTE  an  event  occurred  one  day.  This  was  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Courcelles 
and  her  daughter — ^two  ladies  of  whom  Linley  had  heard  a  good  deal, 
who  had  been  friends  of  Mr.  Rochford^s  before  his  marriage,  and  whose  opin- 
ion Linley  vaguely  understood  that  her  husband  valued  considerably.  Mra. 
Coarcelles  was  a  widow  and  lived  in  a  different  part  of  the  country,  but  visited 
London  often  with  her  daughter,  and  passed  much  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
in  paying  visits.  She  was  of  good  family  and  had.  a  bishop  among  her  near 
rektions;  but  her  means  were  not  large.  Just  novir  she  happened  to  be  stay- 
ing with  a  friend  a  few  miles  off,  and  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  coming  to 
express  her  felicitations  to  her  old  friend^s  young  wife.  Having  come,  the 
ladies  remained,  in  country  fashion,  to  luncheon. 

Linley  had  heard  of  the  beauty  of  Cynthia  Courcelles,  and  had  often  longed 
t )  see  her.  Most  women,  whatever  some  people  may  say  to  the  contrary,  love 
to  look  on  a  beautiful  woman.  Linley  had  not  the  faintest  gleam  of  that  sort 
of  pitiful  physical  jealousy  which  makes  some  small-headed  creatures  of  her 
sex  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  another  woman.  So  she  was  de- 
li;^hted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Cynthia  Courcelles. 

She  was  not  disappointed.  Miss  Courcelles  was  a  woman  of  exquisite 
b(*:iuty.  She  might  have  been  called  superb  but  that  there  was  so  little  of  th^ 
sensuous  about  her  form  or  face.  She  was  a  beauty  of  moonlight  and  marble, 
not  of  Titian  and  the  sun.  She  was  tall,  almost  too  tall ;  slender,  upright  as  a 
column,  with  dark  hair,  smooth  over  a  small  white  forehead,  and  a  face  of  won- 
derful purity,  only  faintly  lighted  now  and  then  by  the  dawn  of  a  blush  that 
died  in  its  dawn.  She  sometimes  looked  at  one  with  her  lips  parted  by  a 
sweet,  half-pensive  smile,  and  her  small  white  teeth  displayed,  and  she  was 
evidently  going  to  say  something  very  kind  and  sweet;  and  the  faint  blush 
dawned  and  died,  and  then  the  eyelids  drooped,  and  the  parted  lips  closed,  and 
the  desired  utterance  did  not  come.  Some  other  thought  had  risen  within  the 
maiden's  heart,  or  some  sudden,  melancholy  memory  had  blown  like  a  wind 
across  her  genial  purpose  and  puffed  its  light  out;  or  she  had  checked  herself, 
t«x)  sensitive  to  give  full  expression  to  her  friendly  meaning.  Whatever  the 
expLination  of  this  charming  exhibition,  the  effect  on  the  beholder  was  im- 
mense. It  far  outshone  any  eloquence  of  words.  It  gave  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
quisitely sensitive,-  refined,  and  thoughtful  nature.  Nor  was  it  an  artifice  or 
^H*>H^tiful  imposition  of  any  kind.  It  only  meant  that  Cynthia  thought  for  the 
moment  she  had  something  to  say,  but  found  on  trying  that  she  had  not. 

Mrs.  Courcelles,  too,  was  very  toll,  and  indeed  very  like  her  daughter,  al- 
tlningh  her  nose  was  perhaps  a  little  too  large  and  her  complexion  was  not 
now  quite  so  white.  Still  her  figure  was  so  straight  and  youthful  that  at  a  dis- 
t-ince  she  might  easily  be  taken  for  Cynthia.  Many  a  man  had  hastened  his 
steps  believing  himself  to  be  approaching  the  daughter,  until  as  he  came  near 
he  found  that  she  turned  into  the  mother.     Decidedly  Mrs.  Courcelles  ought  to 
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have  been  an  advantageous  companion  for  Cynthia.  Any  suitor  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  realizing  exactly  what  Miss  Cynthia  would  be  like  when 
matronly  and  middle-aged,  and  the  most  fastidious  could  not  complain  of  such 
a  presence  in  a  pai'tner  of  say  fifty. 

Miss  Cynthia  looked  unutterable  kindness  at  Linley,  and  at  Linley's  hus- 
band, and  allowed  her  hand  to  rest  for  just  a  little  friendly  sympathetic  mo- 
ment in  the  hand  of  the  latter,  as  who  should  say,  '*  I  joy,  oh,  believe  me.  to  see 
you  happy."  Mrs.  Courcelles  was  immensely  kind,  considerate,  and  patroniz- 
ing to  Linley. 

'*  We  are  such  old  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Rochford — or  at  least  Jam! "  Mrs. 
Courcelles  explained.  ''  My  daughter  can  hardly  be  called  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. She  is,  I  should  think,  about  your  age.  But  she  has  known  Mr.  Roch- 
ford much  longer  than  you  have;  and  I  knew  him  long  before  you  were 
born." 

"  Our  acquaintance — ^that  of  Mr.  Rochford  and  myself— was  not  long  cer- 
tainly/^ said  Linley  smiling.  "  I  suppose  we  must  have  had  rather  tropical 
natures." 

'*  You  have  lived  in  the  ti*opics,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Courcelles,  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  was  about  to  add,  **  I  don^t  say  that  it  was  your  fault." 

''Oh,  no^"  said  Linley.  **  I  never  lived  anywhere  but  in  England  and  at 
Bonn  on  the  Rhine." 

**  Indeed!  I  had  an  idea  that  you  had  lived  principally  in  India,  or  the 
East,  or  somewhere  of  that  kind — where  women  come  to  maturity  more  rapid- 
ly and  are  more  energetic  and — what  shall  I  say?  Vivid?  Not  that  exxvctly, 
and  yet  perhaps  that  may  convey  the  idea." 

'"This,"  thought  Linley  to  herself,  highly  amused  and  not  in  the  least  an- 
noyed, **  is  an  evident  suggestion  that  it  was  I  who  did  all  the  love-making,  and 
perhaps  actually  carried  Mr.  Rochford  off! " 

''  We  were  nearly  all  English  girls  at  Bonn,"  she  said,  **  and  anything  but 
vivid,  I  am  sorry  to  say.    I  fear  we  were  all  rather  remarkable  for  stupidity." 

**  Not  you,  most  certainly ; "  and  Mrs.  Courcelles  smiled  sweetly ;  **  that 
could  never  apply  to  you.  Oh,  no.  The  woman  who  charmed  Mr.  Rochford 
could  have  had  no  stupidity  about  her.  He  was  always  so  fastidious.  He 
hardly  ever  saw  a  woman  but  he  found  some  fault  with  her.  I  used  to  ask 
him — only  in  jest  of  course,  and  using  the  freedom  of  an  old  friendship — 
whether  he  expected  that  the  Tenth  Muse  or  the  Lost  Pleiad  would  be  brought 
on  earth  to  mari*y  him.  I  have  heard  friends  of  his  say  that  they  never  knew 
him  to  give  unqualified  praise  to  any  woman — except  perhaps  one.  That  of 
course — I  need  not  say — was  before  he  had  seen  you." 

"  It  is  the  old  story,"  said  Linley  good-naturedly,  '*  of  the  girl  and  the 
sticks — ^the  girl  who  rejected  all  the  straight  and  shapely  ones,  and  had  to  put 
up  with  a  crooked  little  thing  in  the  end.'' 

Mrs.  Courcelles  smiled  agsiin.  **  No  one  can  call  you  crooked,  I  am  sure. 
Tlie  perfection  of  figure,  I  think — for  a  lady  who  is  not  tall.  I  rather  admire 
women  who  are  not  tall,  and  I  believe  a  gi*eat  many  gentlemen  have  the  same 
preference.  Mr.  Rochford,  I  remember — at  least  I  think — was  an  admirer  of 
height  and  stateliness;  but  he  had  not  then  seen  what  cliarm  there  can  be  in 
smaller  proportions.  My  Cynthia's  rapid  growth  was  a  great  source  of  alarm 
to  me  and  to  Mr.  Courcelles — my  husband  whom  I  have  lost — when  she  was 
a  child.  She  shot  up  like  some  tall  and  slender  flower— a  lily  perhaps.  When 
she  was  fourteen  she  was  within  an  inch  of  her  present  height" 
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"I  never  saw  a  finer  figure  than  Miss  Courcelles/^  said  Idnley, "  or  a  more 
beaatifal  face." 

*'  She  is  generally  considered  good-looking,"  Mrs.  Courcelles  assented  mod- 
estly. "  Her  portrait  and  mine — we  are  taken  together — will  probably  be  in 
the  Academy  this  season.  You  will  see  it  of  course  when  you  go  to  town.  We 
shall  not  allow  our  names  to  appear,  though.  Have  you  ever  had  your  por- 
trait done?  No?  Well,  not  yet,  I  suppose.  But  Mr.  Rochford  will  of  course 
liave  it  done.  A  low  dress,  I  should  say,  with  some  kind  of  patterned  silk — 
violet  or  deep  gray  perhaps — and  lace.  That  would  become  you,  I  should 
think.  Cynthia  and  I  are  in  walking  costume.  I  fancy  that  shows  a  tall  figm^e 
to  better  advantage — ^I  mean  to  less  disadvantage." 

This  was  all  rather  tiresome ;  and  Mrs.  Courcelles  always  talked  teie-a-iete. 
With  four  people  in  a  room,  and  she  being  one  of  the  company,  there  were  al- 
ways two  distinct  groups.  She  now  perhaps  thought  that  she  had  talked  long 
enough  to  Linley,  or  that  Cynthia  had  talked  long  enough  to  Mr.  Rochford ; 
80  she  turned  gracefully  to  him,  and,  if  so  rude  and  coarse  an  exnression  might 
possibly  be  used,  shouldered  Cynthia  on  to  Linley. 

Linley  did  her  best  to  converse  with  Miss  Courcelles,  but  the  effort  was  not 
successful  or  even  satisfactory.  Perhaps  Cynthia  was  reserved  with  strangers ; 
an  odd  thing  for  a  belle  of  a  good  many  seasons,  Linley  thought  to  herself. 
Bat  she  certainly  did  not  talk  with  Mrs.  Rochford  as  she  had  talked  with  Mr. 
Rochford.  With  him  she  never  ceased,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  sweet 
deferential  respect,  or  even  homage,  for  his  opinions  and  his  utterances  all  the 
time  of  their  conversation,  which  she  naturally  could  not  be  expected  to  fe'el  or 
exhibit  toward  a  young  woman — ^younger  even  than  herself,  and  with  whose 
merits  and  graces,  whatever  they  might  be,  she  was  peraonally  unacquainted, 
linley  liked  her  perhaps  all  the  better  for  that.  Sha  thought  a  young  woman 
like  Miss  Courcelles  ought  to  look  up  with  admiration  and  deference  to  a  man 
of  Mr.  Rochford's  talents  and  positaon. 

"What  a  pretty  contrast!'*  Mrs.  Courcelles  elMerved  smilingly  to  Mr. 
Bochford,  and  pointing  with  her  fan  to  Cynthia  and  his  wife. 

It  was  a  pretty  contrast,  and  something  more  than  pretty.  Linley  and 
Miss  Cynthia  sat  in  a  recess  near  a  window,  so  that  the  sunlight  fell  upon  the 
gronp  they  made.  The  two  young  women  were  disposed  by  chance  so  that 
the  spectators  saw  each  to  the  best  advantage.  Cynthia^s  statue-like  face  was 
in  profile;  Linley,  whose  charm  was  all  in  eyes  and  expression,^ had  her  full 
&ce  turned  to  the  lookers-on.  Linley  was  animated  and  roused  by  the  resolve 
to  play  the  part  of  an  s^eeable  hostess,  and  piqued  a  little  by  the  exquisite 
immobility  of  Miss  Courcelles.  Her  complexion  was  a  little  heightened,  and 
in  her  eyes  and  even  eyebrows  there  was  a  half-aroused  humorous  expression 
which  Rochford  at  once  understood  and  hardly  liked.  Miss  Cynthia's  parted 
lips  wore  the  sweet,  indulgent,  sympathetic  smile  which  she  put  on  or  took 
oiTas  though  it  was  a  respirator. 

"Your  wife  is  very  pretty— quite  pretty,  I  think,'*  Mrs.  Courcelles  said. 
"Is  she  not  pretty?" 

"I  am  not  an  impartial  authority/'  Rochford  said  rather  sullenly,  for  he 
bad  an  uncomfortable  growing  conviction  that  Linley  was  mentally  making 
fan  of  the  beautiful  Cynthia. 

"No,  indeed.  I  don't  wonder  now  any  longer,  I  am  sure.  Though  we  did 
wonder  a  good  deal  at  first.  Of  course  we  must,  you  know — ^the  thing  came 
so  suddenly.  But  now  that  we  have  seen  Mrs.  Rochford  we  can  easily  under- 
stand.'* 
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"  Mamma! "  Cynthia  said,  having  glanced  through  the  window,  "  Mr.  Val- 
entine!'' 

••  So  your  friend  Mr.  Valentine  is  with  you?  "  Mrs.  Goorcelles  asked.  *'  I 
thought  he  was  in  town." 

**  He  only  came  down  the  day  before  yesterday.  Valentine '' — ^to  that  gen- 
tleman, who  came  lounging  into  the  room  with  a  sun-and- wind-browned  face, 
and  wearing  a  gray  shooting-jacket — "  Mrs.  Courcelles  has  just  been  kindly 
asking  for  you." 

Mr.  Valentine  did  not,  it  must  be  owned,  seem  to  Linley  as  if  he  were  par- 
ticularly delighted  with  the  presence  of  the  ladies. 

**  To  see  you  in  the  country  at  such  a  time  is  an  unexpected  delight^  Mrs. 
Courcelles,^'  he  said.  *'  You  bring  us  of  course  the  latest  news  of  the  fashion- 
able world?  Any  marriages  in  high  iife?  Are  five-o  clock  te:is  in  fashion  yet? 
Is  piety  worn  this  season?  How  are  all  the  dear  dukes  and  the  charming 
marquises — and  do  they  drive  the  day-coaches  yet?  " 

**  But,  Mr.  Valentine,  you  ask  me  for  news  as  if  you  had  been  months  out 
of  London !  You  only  came  down  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  have  been 
in  the  country — ^how  long  have  we  been  in  the  country,  Cynthia,  my  love?  " 

*'  Three  days,  mamma.*' 

'*  Not  longer,  darling?" 

*'  I  think  not,  mamma." 

*'  Let  me  see :  Thursday,  this  is?  We  left  town  on  Monday.  Yes,  we  may 
call  it  three  days ;  but  it  seems  long." 

Meanwhile  Valentine  had  dropped  the  subject  and  betaken  himself  to  the 
-  recess  with  Miss  Courcelles  and  Linley. 

*•  Where  did  wo  meet  last,  Mr.  Valentine?  "  Cynthia  asked  kindly. 

'*  In  the  Row,  Miss  Courcelles.  You  were  good  enough  to  salute  me  as 
you  rode  by  on  your  beautiful  bay.  I  was  seated  on  a  chair — rather,  I  should 
say,  a  seat— one  of  the  wooden  seats  that  you  don^t  pay  for.  I  don't  care  to 
pay  a  penny.  A  penny  saved,  Mrs.  Rochford,  is  a  penny  earned — don't  they 
say?  Well,  I  earned  an  honest  penny  that  day,  and  virtue  was  rewarded,  for 
I  ssiw  Miss  Courcelles.  She  saluted  me,  althougli  I  sat  on  that  wooden  seat 
with  an  old  lady  from  the  country  and  a  private  soldier  for  chance  companions. 
I  had  no  right  to  expect  such  condescension,  had  I,  Mrs.  Rochford?  " 

•*  I  don't  know  why  you  talk  so,  Mr.  Valentine,"  Cynthia  replied  almost 
earnestly.  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  see  any  condescension ;  I  never  thouglit  of 
anything  of  the  kind." 

•^That  makes  it  all  the  more  graceful,"  Valentine  said  gravely.  "  The 
noblest  beings  are  leiist  conscious  of  tlie  descent  when  tiiey  kindly  notice  us 
common  creatures.  For  anything  you  could  have  known  to  the  conti-ary,  the 
old  lady  on  the  seat  might  have  been  my  aunt,  and  the  soldier  my  cousin  in 
the  army.*' 

'*  I  know  that  you  have  no  aunt,  and  if  yon  had  a  cousin  in  the  army  he 
wouldn't  be  a  person  of  that  class,"  Miss  Courcelles  sixid  decisively. 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Courcelles.  You  have  done  me  justice  and  restoi-ed 
my  self-respect.  It  is  something  to  know  that  one's  friends  do  not  even  sus- 
pect him  of  anything  so  discreditable.  Might  I  give  you  a  small  hint  of  ad- 
vice in  return  ?  " 

Cynthia  bent  her  head  and  smiled. 

*'  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me — ^may  I  go  on? — as  if  yoa 
oughtn't  to  have  that  bay  horse." 
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•'  Indeed  ?    Why  not,  Mr.  Valentine  ?  " 

*'  Hardly  becomes  your  complexion,  I  think.  I  hare  thought  of  it  many, 
times  since ;  tmrned  it  over  in  my  mind  a  great  deal.  Tou  know  I  am  a  sort 
of  half  artist — sort  of,  you  understand.  Not  for  money — ^that  of  course  you 
know;  but  I  am  fond  of  pictures;  still  more  fond  of  living  pictures.^' 

•*Then  what  would  you  have,  Mr.  Valentine?" 

*'  Gray,  I  think ;  or  white  perhaps ;  or  even  black,  but  certainly  not  bright 
bay." 

^  Mamma,  do  you  hear  what  Mr.  Valentine  has  been  telling  me?  " 

"  Yes,  my  love ;  very  kind,  I  am  sure.  As  a  man  of  literary  talent,  and  art, 
and  that.  Mr.  Valentine  ought  to  know.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  Cynthia's  bay 
is  the  only  horse  we  have  that  a  lady  could  ride.  Do  you  ride  much,  Mrs. 
Rochford?" 

"I  don't  ride  at  all,"  said  Linley.  **  I  have  never  learned."  She  had  been 
silent  for  some  little  time  in  her  recess  watching  the  whole  group  and  listening 
in  a  half-puzzled  way.  She  could  see  clearly  enough  that  her  husband  was 
uDcomfortable,  and  she  assumed  that  he  was  terribly  bored.  She  would  hare 
liked  to  go  and  stand  beside  him  and  throw  her  arm  over  his  shoulder,  but 
something  told  her  that  he  would  not  wish  her  to  do  so.  Mr.  Valentine  seemed 
perfectly  grave  and  earnest  while  he  talked  to  Cynthia  in  what  Linley  thought 
80  ridiculous  a  way.  She  did  not  quite  understand  things.  For  the  first  time 
since  she  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  home  she  had  an  odd  sensation,  as 
if  she  were  only  a  stranger  who  had  no  business  to  be  there. 

^*  But  you  will  learn  now?  Mr.  Rochford  will  teach  you.  Mr.  Rochford 
tanght  Cynthia,  and  took  gre:it  trouble  with  her — so  kindly.  You  would  look 
so  well  in  the  Row!    Don't  you  love  London,  Mrs.  Rochford?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  London— indeed,  I  might  say  I  don't  know  it  at  all.  But 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  love  it." 

**  And  you  will  have  a  nice  house — such  a  very  nice  house !  not  one  of  those 
poky  little  places  that  they  build  now — unless  one  is  a  millionaire  of  course, 
and  can  build  a  house  for  himself,  like  a  Rotlischild,  or  somebody  of  the  kind." 

*'  Mrs.  Rochford  will  ask  you  both  to  come  and  pay  us  a  long  visit  when 
we  get  settled  in  London,"  said  Rochford  eagerly.  "  You  will  ask  our  friends, 
Linley,  and  insist  on  their  giving  us  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  in  town.*' 

Cynthia  smiled  her  brightest  thanks. 

Linley  of  course  hastened  to  offer  her  invitations,  a  little  amused  at  the 
idea  of  her  having  a  house  of  her  own  in  London,  and  the  power  of  inviting 
people  there. 

"  You  are  so  very  kind !  '*  Mrs.  Courcelles  replied.  "  We  shall  be  delighted, 
I  am  sure.  We  cannot  live  in  London  now,  Cynthia  and  I,  and  it  is  so  pleiis- 
ant  to  go  there  sometimes  and  see  our  friends." 

The  ladies  presently  took  their  leave.  Both  the  gentlemen  were  assiduous 
in  their  attentions,  but  Mr.  Valentine  managed  to  secure  to  himself  the  pleas- 
ure of  handing  Miss  Courcelles  to  the  cai-riage.  Linley  watched  them  from 
the  open  window.  She  did  not  know  that  little  Sinda  stood  near  the  steps  to 
look  at  the  ladies. 

** Who  is  that  little  creature?"  Mrs.  Courcelles  asked,  surveying  the  girl 
with  cariosity. 

**  Some  proUg^e  of  my  wife's,"  Rochford  answered  coldly.  •*  A  poor  child 
from  Dripdeanham  whom  she  is  going  to  bring  up,  I  believe." 

**  A  pretty  child,  too,  but  rather  odd  and  bold,  I  think.  Well,  dear,  you  are 
Tery  pretty.    What  are  you  looking  at?' 


lit 
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"At  the  lady,"  Sinda  said  brusquely,  pointing  to  Miss  Courcelles. 

••  You  mustn't  point  at  people,  child!  That's  my  daughter.  What  do  you 
think  of  her?" 

"  I  like  her;  she  is  so  lovely.    I  want  to  be  like  that— rtall  and  l>eautiful." 

Mrs.  Courcelles  smiled  and  passed  on  to  the  carriage. 

This  little  episode  Liuley  did  not  see.  But  wlien  the  carriage  had  driven 
off  and  the  two  gentlemen  turned  to  reenter  the  house,  she  saw  Mr.  Valentine 
throw  his  arm,  in  his  boyish,  familiar  way,  over  Rochford's  shoulder,  and  burst 
into  a  laugh. 

**  A  divine  creature ! "  Valentine  exclaimed,  as  he  entered  the  room  and 
seated  himself  on  the  music  stool  with  liis  back  to  the  piano. 

**  Miss  Courcelles?  She  is  a  beautiful  girl,"  Siiid  Liuley,  assuming  that  the 
remark  was  addressed  to  her.     ^*I  never  saw  a  finer  presence." 

"Ah,  but  her  mind,  her  heart!  There,  Mrs.  Rochford,  you  have  her  no- 
blest possessions!  Beauty  is  but  skin-d^ep.  Flay  the  Venus  herself  and  see 
what  she  will  look  like  then." 

"  What  a  hideous  idea!   please  don't  pursue  it." 

"  Just  a  little,  only  a  very  little,  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  Thus,  then, 
you  see  it  would  be  possible  to  mar  the  beauty  even  of  Miss  Courcelles.  Di- 
vested of  skin,  I  suppose  she  would  look  like — well,  I'll  not  pursue  the  idea. 
But  no  flaying  process,  I  warrant  you,  could  reach  that  noble  creature's  mind 
or  heart." 

**  Has  she  neither  mind  nor  heart?  " 

"The  mind  of  a  sparrow,,  the  heart  of  a  jellyfish.    I  know  her,  bless  her! " 

"  Wliy  so  angry  with  her?  She  can't  be  so  stupid  as  all  that,  for  she  told 
me  that  she  had  gone  very  far  in  mathematics.     I  can*t  explain  how  far." 

"Oh,  you  have  learned  that  already?  Yes,  she  lived  at  one  time  with  her 
uncle  the  Bishop,  and  he  h:is  a  craze  for  matliematics ;  and,  look  you,  he  lias 
no  child!  My  sweet  Cyntliia  devoted  herself  to  mathematics  to  please  him. 
She  used  to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  puzzle  over  them,  and 
she  did  succeed  in  learning  something.  No ;  I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  she 
has  the  mind  of  a  sparrow.  That  was  rhetorical  exaggeration.  In  her  cold, 
dry  way,  she  has  a  certain  mastering  faculty." 

"  Well,  it  does  her  some  credit  to  liave  learned  anything;  and  perhaps  it 
was  only  done  to  please  her  uncle,  without  any  view  to  his  money." 

"  Perhaps  so.  Let  us  be  charitable,  however,  and  suppose  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  the  prospective  money.  Anyhow,  it  is  her  one  accomplishment,  and 
she  is  proud  of  it.  She  thinks  it  sets  off  her  beauty  by  giving  her  a  flavor  of 
oddity." 

"  I  wonder  you  can  be  so  ill-natured.    I  thought  men  were  more  magnan- 


imous.'' 


Mr.  Rocfaford  liad  been  silent  all  this  time.  He  had  thrown  himself,  ac- 
cording to  his  fashion,  on  a  sofa,  and  was  lazily  inhaling  the  perfume  of  a  flow- 
er. But  he  now  turned  his  head,  and  said,  with  the  easy,  good-natured  smile 
which  well  became  him : 

"  Valentine  can  never  forgive  Miss  Courcelles  and  her  mother,  Liuley.  He 
was  madly  in  love  with  her — ^with  the  daughter — and  neither  would  listen  to 
his  love." 

Valentine  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  this  attack.  He  laughed  and 
said: 

"  Don't  believe  all  that,  Mrs.  Bochford.    They  did  listen— both  of  them ; 
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CrntMa  with  placidly  attentive  ear  at  firat,  when  they  assumed  that  I  was  a 
favorite  of  fortune  like  Louis ;  and  even  after  they  found  out  that  I  was  noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  they  kept  me  on,  thinking  that  the  more  attendants  Cynthia 
had  the  better.  But  I  soon  found  her  out  Wouldn^t  she  have  married  Louis 
if  he  had  only  asked  her?'* 

"  Is  all  this  serious?  *'  Linley  asked. 

**  It  was  serious  enough  to  me  for  a  while.  I  really  thought  I  was  madly 
in  love  with  the  girL  I  insisted  to  myself  that  there  must  be  a  soul  tudden 
somewhere  in  that  wonderful  piece  of  mechanical  symmetry.  I  didn't  know 
for  a  long  time  how  tiresome  she  was;  at  least  I  wouldn't  admit  it  to  myself. 
At  last  it  was  borne  in  upon  me  with  a  heavy  wave  of  stupidity." 

"  Before  your  rejection,  or  after?  " 

"Before,  I  assure  you.  I  did  ask  her  to  marry  me  because  I  thought, 
after  having  made  such  a  fool  of  myself,  I  was  boutid  to  do  that  much.  Of 
course  I  knew  she  wouldn't  have  me,  and  she  knew  that  I  knew  she  wouldn't. 
It  was  a  graceful  ceremony  only.  We  parted  perfectly  good  friends.  There's 
nothing  unkindly  or  bad  about  the  girl.  I  think  she  rather  likes  me  still.  If 
she  married  a  Prime  Minister,  I  fancy  she  would  get  her  husband  to  o£fer  me  a 
consulship,  or  something  of  the  sort.  Her  mother  doesn't  like  me  because  she 
thinks  I  discouraged  Rochford  from  falling  in  love  with  Cynthia  and  propos- 
ing U>  her.  So  I  did,  and  very  proud  of  it  I  am.  Think  of  her  sitting  in  the 
seat  of  my  Mrs.  Rochford;  think  of  her  being  called  *Mrs.  Rochford,'  and 
playing  on  that  piano  that  the  hands  of  my  mother  and  my  queen  so  often 
touclied.    Oh!  I  say — I  beg  pardon! " 

For,  roused  by  the  thought  of  such  desecration,  he  had  given  the  keys  of 
the  consecrated  instrument  a  great  bang,  which  made  them  rattle  with  a  med- 
ley of  sudden,  shattered,  and  discordant  sounds. 

*'  I  hope  you  don't  object  to  my  playing  on  that  piano,"  Linley  said.  "  You 
seem  as  if  you  were  resolved  that  no  one  should  ever  play  on  it  again,  and  that 
it  must  be  broken." 

**  No,  Mrs.  Rochford,"  said  Valentine  with  perfect  gravity ;  **  I  don't  object. 
You  are  in  your  right  place  when  you  play  on  it,  for  you  are  fond  of  my  lazy 
lad  here,  and  you  can  understand  how  to  be  his  companion,  and  I  can  hand 
over  my  care  of  him  to  you  with  a  light  heart." 

**Bnt  y<>u  yourself?  Miss  Courcelles  surely  has  not  blighted  your  whole 
existence?" 

''  Not  in  the  least.  I  was  only  twice  in  love,  first  when  I  was  at  school, 
with  a  girl  in  a  cake  shop.  She  had  beautiful  eyes.  I  saw  poetry  and  heaven 
and  what  not  in  them.  Even  then  I  could  not  help  observing  that  her  hands 
were  rather  large  and  red ;  but  I  didn't  care.  I  never  ventured  to  speak  to 
her  except  iu  the  way  of  business,  asking  for  cake,  and  all  that.  But  I  know  I 
looked  all  my  soul,  and  I  am  sure  the  girl  used  to  laugh  at  me.  She  after- 
ward married  a  policeman.     Such  is  life ! " 

**Well,andyou?" 

"  By  that  time  I  had  outgrown  my  love.  The  next  was  Miss  Courcelles. 
That,  too,  I  have  survived.  Now  I  have  passed  out  of  all  tliat  sort  of  thing, 
and  don't  believe  I  have  in  me  the  capacity  for  any  more  of  it.  I  have  hung 
lip  my  dripping  garments.  Mrs.  Rochford,  you  know  my  history!  Now  tell 
me  why  yon  smile,  and  what  you  are  thinking  of?  " 

*'0h.  nothing  in  particular — at  least,  nothing  that  I  care  to  tell." 

**Bat  I  do  ask  vou.  I  am  verv  curious  to  know.  I  shall  ask  Louis  to  ex* 
ert  liis  authority  and  compel  you.'* 
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"May  I  say  it,  Louis?" 

"If  he  likes  to  hear  it,  dear;  if  he  insists.  The  responsibility  be  his  if  he 
hears  anything  that  is  not  complimentary." 

"  I  don't  mind  in  the  least.  I  prefer  outspoken  siucerity  to  anything.  Mi*^. 
Rochford,  you  smiled  in  a  peculiar  way  when  I  said  I  had  told  my  story.  I 
should  just  like  to  know  what  you  were  thinking  of." 

**  Well,  then,  you  really  won't  be  offended?  " 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"  I  was  only  thinking  what  a  great  deal  of  talk  you  have." 

Everybody  laughed,  and  Mr.  Valentine  laughed  the  loudest  of  all. 

"I  believe  I  am  rather  fond  of  talking.^'  he  said,  "and  Louis  here  isn't. 
Ho  is  indolent  and  likes  to  be  talked  to.  I  am  glad  you  saw  my  weakness  so 
soon,  Mrs.  Rochford,  for  now  the  worst  is  known  and  I  need  not  keep  myself 
any  longer  under  such  restraint.  I  have  already  explained  to  you  my  theory, 
or  rather  I  should  say  my  discovery  in  morals :  that  the  smaller  weaknesses 
are  all  to  be  cherished  and  indulged.  It  is  generally  understood,  I  believe, 
that  where  mice  are  you  don't  have  rats." 

"  But  I  am  veiy  fond  of  talking,"  Linley  pleaded  pathetically.  "  What  am 
I  to  do?" 

"  Talk  to  Louis  all  the  time  when  I'm  not  here ;  talk  to  Miss  Courcelles  in 
London — you'll  have  opportunity  enough.  My  most  terrible  rival  is  old  Tux- 
ham.  We  have  fearful  struggles,  each  demanding  and  neither  conceding  la 
parole,  Rochford  sits  and  listens  and  laughs.  I  delight  in  arguing  with  old 
Tuxham  and  contradicting  everything  he  says.  But  we  are  good  friends  for 
all  that." 

During  the  evening  Linley  was  prevailed  upon,  against  her  better  inclina- 
tions, to  give  her  imitation  of  Mr.  Piatt  and  of  Mrs.  Piatt,  and  of  Mr.  Tux- 
ham. Mr.  Rochford  was  delighted  and  Valentine  laughed  heartily.  Then, 
of  her  own  accord,  Mrs.  Rochford  favored  her  listeners  with  a  wonderful  imita- 
tion of  Mrs.  Courcelles's  accent  and  way  of  grandly  giving  out  her  words. 
This  delighted  Mr.  Valentine  much  more  than  Rochford;  and,  as  if  she  had 
not  done  enough  for  fame,  Linley  threw  off  a  surprising  piece  of  mimicry, 
wherein  the  sweet  soft  words  of  nothingness  and  the  lip-parted  smile  of  the 
divine  Cynthia  were  faithfully  reproduced.  This  unspeakably  intensified  the 
joy  of  Valentine;  but  Linley  saw,  with  something  like  pain  and  self-reproach, 
an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  face  of  her  master. 

"  Oh,  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself  and  all  this  folly! "  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
and  she  i*an  out  of  the  room  and  showed  herself  no  more  there  that  night. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

MR.   TUXHAM'S  invitation. 

One  of  Mr.  Tuxham's  favorite  topics,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  a  com- 
plaining humor,  was  tbe  dining  system  of  modern  life.  He  was  always  gird- 
ing at  Rochford  for  his  indulgence  in  eating,  his  varied  food  and  wines,  and 
his  late  hours.  Rochford's  happy  and  easy  kind  of  egotism  took  no  offence  at 
this.  On  the  contrary,  he  w:is  rather  gratified,  perhaps,  to  have  his  character 
and  even  his  defects  thus  openly  discussed.  The  subject  was  always  interest- 
ing to  him,  and  became  only  the  more  so  when  Linley  spiritedly  undertook 
his  defence,  and  routed  Mr.  Tuxham  utterly  by  making  him  angry.    It  amused 
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Bochford  to  see  people  angry,  as  the  fighting  or  supposed  fighting  of  spiders 
amused  Spinoza. 

"  Yon  most  come  and  dine  with  me,  both  of  yon,*'  Mr.  Toxham  exclaimed 
one  day,  **  at  my  hour  and  after  my  principles,  and  Til  show  you  when  and 
how^  human  beings  ought  to  live." 

"  I  thought  you  never  ate  or  drank  at  all,  Tuxham,"  Valentine  said.  ^*  I 
never  saw  you  do  either,  and  you  always  gave  us  to  understand  that  you  never 
did." 

'*  I  venture  to  think  that  mine  is  the  only  healthy  appetite  in  the  company," 
Mr.  Tnxham  replied — **  except  of  course  Mrs.  Rochford's.  I  don't  believe  she 
has  been  driven  to  breakfast  off  absinthe  and  ailiichokes." 

"  I  can  eat  anything,"  said  Valentine.  "  I  never  tried  absinthe  and  arti- 
chokes, but  I  dare  say  I  could  do  nicely  with  them." 

"  I  haven^t  ever  had  anything  of  the  sort  for  breakfast,"  said  Linley,  '*  and 
I  am  very  healthy ;  but  I  don^t  think,  Mr.  Tuxham,  I  care  to  be  held  up  as  an 
illustration  of  a  supreme  capacity  for  breakfast-eating.  I  think  I  would  rather 
you  had  described  me — say,  as  the  Tenth  Muse  (I  am  borrowing  from  Mrs. 
Coorcelles),  if  you  want  to  pay  a  compliment." 

"  But  I  don't,  madam ;  and  I  think  a  good  healthy  appetite  in  a  young 
woman  is  a  great  deal  finer  quality  than  any  attribute  of  a  muse.  But  the 
question  is,  will  you  all  come  and  dine  with  me — ^in  my  house,  on  my  princi- 
ples, after  my  fashion  ?  " 

*'*  In  the  cause  of  science  and  human  progress,"  said  Valentine,  *'there  are 
few  dangers  I  would  not  brave.  Tuxham,  count  on  me — any  day,  any  hour, 
while  I  am  in  this  part  of  the  world." 

"Will  you  come,  Rochford? " 

"  Well,  you  know  I  hate  dining  out " 

**Biit  this  won't  be  dining  out,"  Valentine  interposed.  "It  will  probably 
take  place  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  will  consist  of  sawdust  pudding,  com- 
pounded by  Tuxham  himself  in  a  stone  jar." 

"It  will  be  a  dinner  for  a  man,  not  for  a  male  cook,"  Tuxham  replied. 

**  Well,'*  Rochford  said,  bracing  himself  up  for  an  effort,  "  I  am  a  little  cu- 
rious about  the  experiment.  I'll  go,  Tuxham,  but  dare  not  promise  to  eat. 
I'll  look  on;  and  I'll  eat  if  I  may  venture,  and  see  my  way." 

**Good!  then  there  is  our  party." 

**  Am  not  I  to  go,  Mr.  Tuxham  ?  "  said  Linley.  "  After  having  complimented 
me,  and  me  only,  on  a  fine  appetite,  am  I  to  be  left  with  bare  imagination  of  a 
feast?" 

"  No,  my  dear ;  I  assumed  of  course  that  your  husband  would  bring  you  if 
he  thought  fit.  I  am  of  the  old-fashioned  patriarchal  way  of  thinking;  I  re- 
gard the  wife  as  the  apanage  of  the  husband.  Rochford  will  bring  you  if  he 
likes." 

"Oh,  pray  bring  me! "  pleaded  Linley;  ••  I  am  very  curious." 

**  My  dear,"  saitl  Rocliford  patting  her  hair,  •*  our  friend  Tuxham  knows  vei-y 
well  tliat  I  couldn't  do  without  you." 

**Not  I;  what  do  I  know  of  your  new-fashioned  ways  in  London?  I'm  glad 
you  are  coming,  Mrs.  Rochford ;  because  I  don't  intend  that  any  servant  shall 
wait  upon  us  at  dinner.  I  hate  to  dine  where  servants  are  hanging  about, 
and  I  shall  want  you  to  help  me.  Rochford  is  too  indolent  to  do  anything, 
and  Valentine  would  only  make  a  succession  of  blunders." 

'*  You  may  count  on  my  help,"  Linley  said ;  "  I'll  do  all  the  waiting  if  you 
like;  I  think  I  could  be  father  clever  at  that  sort  of  thing." 
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"The  matter  is  settled  then,^'  said  Taxham,  **  except  as  to  Uie day.  When 
Bliallthat  be?'' 

"Are  the  preparations  to  be  gigantic?"  Valentine  asked.  "Is  it  to  be  a 
feast  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients?  If  so,  we  had  better  fix  a  day  when  the 
season  is  over  and  Rochford  comes  back  from  town." 

'*  Two  hours  for  prepai'ation  will  suffice.  I  am  not  Luonllus  nor  Yitellius; 
and  I  would  not  have  such  guests  inside  my  doors  if  I  knew  them.  Shall  we 
say  to-morrow?" 

"To-morrow?    Oh,  that's  sudden!"  Valentine  began. 

**  Let  it  be  to-morrow,'"  Rochford  interposed.  "  If  it  is  put  off  any  longer, 
I  shall  have  time  to  think  over  it,  and  shall  lose  courage  perhaps.  I  detest 
even  pleasures  that  hang  over  one  in  anticipation." 

•*  To-morrow  then  it  shall  be." 

"  And  the  hour?  *'  Valentine  asked. 

"  Five  o'clock." 

"  Now,  why  five?    Why  not  healthily  early,  or  agreeably  late?  " 

"  The  day's  work  of  a  rational  and  educated  being,  whatever  it  is,  and 
supposing  him  to  do  any  work,"  said  Tuxham,  sardonically  glancing  at  Valen- 
tine, who  had  put  the  question,  "  ought  to  be  all  over  at  five.  Then  he  ought 
to  dine  for  health,  enjoyment,  and  rest." 

"  Five  is  a  very  good  hour,"  said  Lanley. 

"  It  is,"  Mr.  Tuxham  explained ;  "  for  then  people  have  just  time  to  Test 
and  tliink  and  talk  after  dinner,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten.  No  sensible  person 
ought  to  be  out  of  bed  at  ten." 

"  I  hate  sleeping,"  Valentine  observed ;  "  it's  so  stupid  and  senseless.  I 
like  to  be  awake  and  active,  especially  at  night  Why,  no  fellow's  faculties 
ever  begin  to  burn  brightly  until  eight.  I  never  get  an  idea  worth  the  having 
until  I  hear  the  sable  garments  of  the  night  sweeping  through  my  marble 
halls." 

"  You'll  never  be  like  me  at  my  time  of  life,"  Tuxham  said  gravely 

"There's  comfort  yet,"  Valentine  placidly  remarked. 

"  As  for  Rochford,  he'll  never  see  my  years." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Tuxham,  for  shame!"  Linley  exclaimed,  turning  quite  pale; 
'•  how  can  you  say  such  things?  " 

Rochford  smiled  with  a  kindly  smile  at  her  sudden  emotion.  Valentine 
steadily  leaned  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  whei'ein  he  grasped  his  beard,  and 
looked  curiously  at  both  of  them,  as  one  might  do  who  was  sympathetic  with 
the  affections  and  sorrows  of  humanity,  but  had  himself  no  concern  in  them. 

"Tuxham's  no  prophet,  Linley,"  Rochford  said,  "as  you  will  soon  find 
out" 

"  My  dear,"  the  elder  man  said  rather  softly,  "  I  forgot  you  were  here,  or  I 
should  never  have  talked  my  nonsense.  Besides,  I  might  be  Mr.  Rochford's 
fatlier,  and  your  grandfather;  and  besides,  I  dare  say,  you  are  romantic  and 
girlish  enough  not  to  like  the  idea  of  seeing  your  husband  turn  into  an  Did 
man.  At  your  age  the  tragic  is  allowable.  Nothing  delights  young  people 
more  than  the  contemplation  of  early  death." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  Linley  said.  "  Early  death  for  one's  self,  perliaps,  but 
not  for  others." 

"  Young  people,"  said  Valentine  dogmatically,  "  like  thinking  about  early 
death  because  they  are  so  simply  egotistical,  and  fancy  it  a  grand  and  romantic 
sort  of  tiling  to  lie  in  some  beautiful  spot  with  all  Nature  and  the  world  la- 
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menting  for  them.  If  they  would  only  have  the  sense  to  pictore  all  Nature 
and  the  world  as  not  caring  a  farthing  whether  they  lived  or  died — in  fact,  not 
eyen  noticing  or  knowing  when  they  were  dead — ^we  should  hear  a  good  deal 
less  about  the  beauty  of  early  death  and  the  bounty  of  the  gods.^^ 
**0h,  no;  I  don^t  agree  with  you  at  all/*  Linley  interposed. 
"  I  used  to  think  in  that  way,  or  fancy  I  thought  so,"  Valentine  coolly  went 
on,  '*  when  I  was  young.  Now  I  don't.  Then  I  was  egotistic,  and  called  ego- 
tism sublimity  of  soul,  and  romance.  No,  I  don't  like  to  think  of  a  time  com- 
ing when  that  sky  will  be  as  blue,  and  that  water  will  flash,  and  the  trees  will 
wave,  and  the  birds  will  sing,  and,  as  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  says  in  tlie 
•Xoctes,'  me  no  there  to  list — list — ^listen!** 

"  I  don*t  feel  that,'*  Linley  said  emphatically.  **  I  know  I  don*t.  If  I  were 
dying,  I  should  be  glad  to  think — it  would  comfort  me — that  others  were  going 
to  be  happy  in  the  sunlight  when  it  had  ceased  to  shine  for  me.  It  would  still 
be  a  kind  of  living  in  the  world,  to  know  that  one's  friends  were  happy 
there." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  Rochford  broke  in  almost  pettishly,  *'  let  us  not  talk 
any  more  of  old  age  and  death!  I  hate  gloom  of  that  kind.  Linley,  my  dear, 
tlrtt  may  he  all  very  well  for  you  with  your  twenty  years  and  your  health  fit 
fur  the  huntress  Diana.  Do  have  some  consideration  for  your  less  fortunate 
elders,  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  their  livers  out  of  order."  Rochford  had 
grown  good-humored  again  by  the  time  he  had  approached  the  end  of  his  lit- 
de  speech. 

**  Your  liver,  I  promise  you,  shall  take  no  hurt  by  my  dinner  to-morrow," 
gaid  Mr.  Tuxham.  "But  you  would  do  better,  Rochford,  if  you  rose  earlier, 
walked  more,  and  ate  less.  Look  at  me  t  In  years  I  am  sixty ;  in  physique  I 
am  thirty.  Come  to-morrow  and  take  a  lesson  Good  morning,  my  dear; 
good  morning,  gentlemen." 

Tuxham  took  his  leave,  and  Linley  went  to  her  own  little  room  feeling 
stmngely  dispirited  and  uncomfortable.  The  frequent  allusions  made  by  Tuxham 
to  her  husband's  indolent  and  epicurean  habits  always  annoyed  her.  They 
eeemedas  if  they  must  be  intended  to  lower  him  in  her  eyes;  and  even  to  have 
tbiit  effect.  But  to-day  they  came  ac^sompanied  by  more  alarming  suggestions. 
Was  he  really  then  an  invalid?  Was  his  life  in  danger ;  and  was  she  to  whom 
that  life  was  so  far  more  precioas  than  her  own  not  to  be  allowed  to  know  of 
it?  She  suddenly  saw  Valentine  pass  her  window  lounging  with  a  meerschaum 
in  his  mouth.  She  threw  her  hat  on,  wont  quickly  out,  and  accosted  him.  He 
put  down  his  pipe,  and  seemed  a  little  astonished. 

"Mr.  Valentine!  I  want  to  talk  to  you;  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
But  fii-Mt  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  can  give  me  a  serious  straightforward 
answer,  without  any  badinage,  and  as  if  yon  were  not  talking  to  a  child.  If 
jou  can't  do  this,  or  don't  think  me  worth  any  seriousness,  just  say  so." 

Slie  spoke  with  a  certain  warmth,  to  him  not  intelligible,  to  hei'self  not  ex- 
pUined.  but  really  meaning  that  she  resented  any  levity,  past  and  real,  or  only 
future  and  possible,  on  any  subject  connected  with  her  husband^s  very  name. 

'*  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what  the  question  is,  Mrs.  Rochford.    That  will 
be  the  easier  way  of  testing  my  capacity  to  make  you  a  wholesome  answer." 
"Is — is  my  husband — ^your  friend — ^in  bad  health?    Is  he  in  danger — of 
any  kind?    Does  he  need  any  care  that  I  could  give,  and  would  if  I  only 
knew?" 

"  Is  that  all?  "  Valentine  asked,  looking  greatly  relieved.  •*  I  can  answer 
yon  quite  seriously,  Mrs.  Rochford ;  but  it  wouldn't  be  much  amiss  even  if  I 
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ai^swered  not  seriously.  There^s  nothing  particalar  the  matter  with  Louis, 
except  too  much  ease,  constitutional  indolence— too  much  of  his  own  way — and 
the  effects  that  come  of  these  things." 

"Thank  God!  lam  so  relieved  and  happy,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  you  will 
forgive  me  if  I  seemed  a  little  angry.  I  thought  you  were  all  a  little  too  much 
given  to  levity." 

**  Tuxham  has  been  alarming  you?  Well,  Tuxham  is  always  an  alarmist; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  is  a  fine  old  fellow,  too,  who  sees  a  long  way  into 
things " 

'*  There  now,  you  alarm  mo  again!  There  is  some  truth  in  what  he  was 
saying?  " 

*'  No,  no ;  there  is  no  truth  in  it  in  that  sense,  as  you  look  at  it.  Louis 
ought  to  be  in  as  good  health  as  any  man  in  the  world;  but  Tuxham  of  course 
sees  that  he  is  too  apt  to  lead  an  unhealthy  and  indolent  sort  of  life,  and  would 
like  to  quicken  him  out  of  it  if  he  could.  I  should  like  it  too ;  but  you  see  I 
can't  accomplish  it" 

"Can  nobody?" 

"  If  not  you,  then  nobody." 

"I?    What  can  I  do?" 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Rochford,  I  can't  explain  to  you  very  clearly.  But  I  think 
somehow  you  might  influence  him — pardon  me  if  I  speak  rather  frankly — 
more  than  yon  do.     You  seem  to  lead  two  lives  in  this  house,  and  not  one.'* 

"  But  I  only  do  as  he  wishes  me.  He  wouldn't  like  my  teasing  him  to  do 
this  thing  and  that  for  his  good  even.  He  would  come  to  think  me  tiresome 
and  to  wish  me  away.    You  can't  understand " 

*•  How  a  woman  feels?  No;  that  is  quite  true.  If  I  think  it  for  the  good 
of  my  friend  that  he  shall  take  a  certain  course,  I  tell  him  so,  without  caring 
how  it  may  affect  me  in  his  eyes.    I  am  thinking  of  Atm,  not  of  myself." 

•*  But  you  are  only  his  friend ;  you  are  not  his  wife.  It  matters  little  to 
you ;  he  is  not  all  the  world  to  you.  If  he  is  displeased  with  you,  you  go 
away  and  have  other  occupation  and  friends  and  your  own  life — until  he  finds 
that  you  were  right,  and  welcomes  you  back  again.  But  with  me  it  is  so  dif- 
ferent! How  could  I  exist  for  days  and  days  under  his  displeasure?  bow 
could  I  endure  to  know  that  he  thought  my  presence  and  my  advice  a  plague? 
You  talk  of  a  man's  friendship!    I  am  talking  of  a  woman's  love." 

*•  I  always  thought  a  woman's  love  was  ever  so  much  more  unselfish  than 
a  man's  friendship,"  Valentine  said,  apparently  relapsing  into  his  habitual 
manner;  *^  we  read  so  in  most  novels,  I  think." 

"Fancy  being  a  dreary  mentor  to  one's  husband — ^a  tormentor! "  said  Lin- 
ley  plaintively.  **  Fancy  his  dreading  one's  coming,  turning  instinctively 
away  at  the  sound  of  one's  footfall.  Do  you  want  me  to  bear  that  fate,  Mr. 
Valentine?" 

"  I  want  you  to  do  anything  that  is  right,"  he  replied ;  and  he  stopped  short 
in  his  walk  and  looked  fixedly  at  her,  with  a  severity  in  his  expression  of 
which  she  had  not  thought  his  face  capable.  "  Mrs.  Rochford,  there  is  one 
])owerful  tie  between  you  and  me.  We  are  both  attached  in  our  ways  to 
Louis.  I  see  his  faults — no,  they  are  hardly  faults — his  weaknesses,  /can't 
cure  them,  but  I  think  you  can.  I  didn't  approve  of  his  marrying — I  needn't 
tell  you  that;  above  all,  I  didn't  approve  of  his  marrying  so  very  young  a 
woman  as  you  are." 

"  I  may  be  young,  but  I  am  not  quite  a  fool ;  cerfciinly  I  am  not  a  child," 
said  Linley. 


It 
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"  So  I  found  out  very  soon.    I  saw  that  you  had  some  sense  and  force  of 
character." 

Thank  you ;  I  ought  to  be  much  obliged." 

And  therefore  I  want  you  to  exercise  a  closer  and  better  influence  over 
roar  hiisbind.  You  must  make  him  feel  that  he  has  a  wife.  Now  you  have 
brought  thb  talk  on  yourself — don^t  blame  me !  I  tell  you  plainly  that  a  wi> 
mtiu  who  takes  no  real  part  in  a  man's  life,  who  uses  no  healthy  influence  over 
biiu,  who  takes  no  pains  to  strengthen  him  where  she  sees  he  is  weak, 
and  is  afraid  to  do  anything  but  to  amuse  him  and  make  things  seem  pleasant 
— «och  a  woman " 

"Well,  Mr.  Valentine!  goon,  pray!" 

"  She  isn^t  a  man^s  wife  at  all ! " 

"Xo!  what  then  is  she?*' 

"  She  is — ^well,  his  sLive,  his  toy — anything  you  like ;  but  I  don't  call  her 
his  wife." 

Linley  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  the  quick  light  of  scorn  and  anger 
in  her  eyes.  A  little  tempest  of  conflicting  emotion  swept  through  her;  and 
then  the  quiet,  well-disciplined  independence  of  her  soul  reasserted  itself. 

"  I  might  be  forgiven  if  I  took  ofience  at  your  words,  Mr.  Valentine,"  she 
said ;  "  but  I  am  unselfish  enough  to  know  that  they  were  only  spoken  out  of  your 
affection  for  my  husband,  and  that  is  everything  with  me,  and  I  do  see  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say.  Well,  I  will  try  to  do  better!  There — 
I  even  thank  you  for  what  you  have  said." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  of  surprise,  and  with  a  pained  expression,  as 
if  be  felt  that  he  had  not  quite  fairly  judged  her;  and  he  was  hastening  to 
speak,  when  she  smiled  the  kindliest,  cheeriest  smile  she  could  summon  up, 
and  left  him.  That  day  was  an  era  in  Linley 's  married  life.  That  day  sliQ 
first  shed  lonely  tears.  But  she  came  out  strengthened  and  cheerful,  re- 
solved to  spread  no  needless  cloud  around  her,  and  determined  to  try  to  be 
more  truly  and  fully  her  husband's  wife.  **  Except  as  his  wife,  to  minister  to 
him  and  do  good  for  him,  I  am  accounted  as  nothing,"  she  said  to  herself. 
" I  am  nothing  else  to  them.  I  don't  suppose  a  woman  can  have  a  better 
destiny  in  life.  Anyhow,  I  accept  that  as  my  destiny ;  and  I  will  make  the 
best  of  it." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MR.  TUXHAM'S  dinner  PARTY. 

Ms.  TuXHAX  lived  in  a  wind-blown  cottage  on  the  very  top  of  a  little  hill. 
The  front  windows  of  the  cottage  looked  on  the  sea.  A  little  garden  with  a 
wooden  paling  divided  it  from  the  waste.  The  garden  had  a  few  flowers  al- 
ready beginning  to  bloom,  and  one  or  two  trees,  their  tops  blown  backward  by 
the  constant  sea  breezes.  A  narrow  walk,  neatly  tiled  off,  led  up  to  the  low- 
browed porch,  through  which  the  abode  of  the  veteran  was  entered.  Some- 
times the  door  was  opened  by  a  woman,  sometimes  by  a  man,  occasionally  by 
a  little  boy,  often  by  a  little  girl,  and  not  uncommonly  by  the  little  boy  and 
^rl  together.  Tuxham,  when  he  came  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood,  bought 
the  cottage  from  the  late  Mrs.  Rochford,  and  set  to  beautifying  it  after  his  own 
f%5hion.  He  intended  to  live  a  very  solitary  life,  and  as  he  preferred  the  at- 
tendance of  women  to  that  of  men,  he  engaged  the  services  of  a  vei*y  elderly 
dame,  whose  residence  beneath  his  roof  even  Dripdeanham  scandal  could  find 
no  iaolt  with.    This  old  lady  kept  things  in  order,  and  prepared  his  meals  for 
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him.     But  in  time  Mr.  Tuxham  begnn  to  observe  that  a  bouncing  young  wo- 
man used  to  go  in  and  out  rather  often,  and  gradually  seemed  to  settle  down 
and  make  the  place  her  home.    This  was  the  daughter  of  his  housekeeper,  and 
Tuxham  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  raise  any  objection  to  her  helping  and 
keeping  company  with  her  widowed  mother.     But  as  he  had  stipulated  for 
qrtiet  and  solitude,  he  thought  it  best  became  his  dignity  as  master  of  the 
house  not  to  see  the  unauthorized  intruder.    Therefore,  even  when  she  rushed 
against  him  in  the  dark  passage,  Tuxham  persistently  ignored  the  robust 
young  woman.    Nay,  even  when  she  actually  brought  him  his  breakfiist  with 
her  own  hands,  her  mother  being  otlierwise  engaged,  he  would  not  admit  that 
he  wjis  aware  of  any  temporary  change  in  tlie  personnel  of  his  attendance.    At 
length  the  bouncing  girl  got  married,  and  for  a  while  disappeared.     Tuxham 
longed  to  ask  what  had  become  of  her,  for  now  her  broad  and  smiling  face  liad 
grown  pleasant  to  him.    But  to  inquire  would  have  been  to  admit  her  exist- 
ence, her  intrusion,  and  consequently  the  disregard  of  his  authority,  and  there- 
fore he  wisely  abstained.     It  was  not  very  long,  however,  before  he  encoun- 
tered her  in  the  dark  passage  again,  and  she  appeared  to  have  resumed  her 
old  occupation.     Where,  Tuxham  thought,  can  the  poor  things  husband  be? 
Has  he  deserted  her  already?    Is  he  dead?     Where  indeed  was  he  but  in  Tux- 
ham's  own  kitchen,  where  he  breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped  every  day,  being 
a  wonderfully  good-for-notliing,  soft-heade  1,  idle  fellow.     For  some  time  the 
new-comer  made  a  show  of  going  home  every  evening,  but  at  last  he  too 
squatted  quietly  under  Tuxham's  roof,  and  appointed  himself  gardener,  thatcb- 
er,  paling-mender,  boot-cleaner,  etc.,  to  the  establishment,  while  occasionally 
doing  a  stroke  of  work  here  and  there  in  Dripdeanham.     Tuxham  saw  all  this 
and  opened  the  eyes  of  wonder,  but  was  amused  and  bore  it.     At  length  the 
9iother,  poor  old  Mrs.  Beverill,  came  to  die,  and  Tuxham  paid  for  the  funenil, 
and  first  and  finally  recognized  the  established  fact  by  saying  bluntly  to  tlie 
daughter,  **  You  keep  her  place ;  stay  here  as  long  as  you  like,  all  the  lot  of 
you."    The  result  of  which  was  that  the  cottage  at  last  held  five  inmates,  and 
that  the  little  Ix^y  and  girl,  born  of  the  bouncing  young  woman  and  the  soft- 
headed man,  sometime;^  opened  the  door  to  visitors. 

Tliis  day,  however,  Tuxham  himself  opened  the  door  for  Mr.  Rochford  and 
Linley,  who  came  in  a  light  open  carriage,  Rochford  not  loving  to  walk  any- 
where. Veiy  pretty  and  bright  looked  Linley,  with  her  clieek  a  little  crim- 
soned and  her  hair  a  little  blown  by  the  wind,  as  slie  ste|^ed  lightly  to  the 
ground  and  was  welcomed  by  her  host.  She  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look 
over  tlie  broad  sea,  and  shaded  her  eyes  from  tlie  sun.  Rochford,  who  had 
descended  with  gi'eater  dignity  and  slowness,  was  instantly  assailed  rather 
than  greeted  by  Mr.  Tuxham. 

**  An  honor  beyond  precedent  for  my  poor  abode,'*  said  the  latter,  "  to  have 
the  hermit  of  Epicureanism  come  from  his  favored  home!  Shall  we  not  plant 
a  tree,  Rochford,  to  mark  the  occasion  of  your  first  condescending  to  dine  out 
in  this  region?  I  am  not  wrong,  surely?  This  is  your  first  venture?  Mine  is 
the  honored  roof  ?  " 

**  Well,  Tuxham,"  Rochford  replied  good-hum oredly,  "  I  am  doing  more 
for  you  than  you  can  be  persmuled  to  do  for  me.  You  never  will  come  to  dine 
with  me." 

"  ril  come  in  London,'  Tuxham  said,  "  when  I  go  up  there  next.  As  I 
can't  dine  after  my  own  fashion  in  town,  I  suppose  I  might  as  well  adopt 
yours.  I  shall  save  something  at  all  events,  and  there's  a  comfort  in  that. 
What  are  you  looking  at,  my  dear?  '* 
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'*  Only  the  sen,  Mr.  Tuxham/^  Linley  answered,  turning  round  and  ceasing 
to  shade  her  eyes. 

"  YoQ  are  fond  of  the  sea  then?  Rochford  isn^t.  He  has  a  schooner  yacht 
here,  and  he  never  sails  in  her.'' 

"  But  he  is  going  to  take  me  for  a  craise  round  the  south  coast,"  Linley 
said,  always  eager  to  defend  her  master  when  there  seemed  even  the  slightest 
imputation  against  him. 

''Ay,  when?  canst  tell?''  Tuzham  observed.    "Has  he  fixed  the  day?" 

"  No^  he  leaves  that  to  me." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say.  Well  he  might  leave  you  that  prerogative.  It  won't 
much  affect  the  result." 

"Mr.  Tnxham,  you  are  a  faithless,  ill-omened,  prophesying  person!"  said 
Linley;  **and  if  you  don't  repent  I  shall  declare  downright  war  against  you. 
How  can  you  look  to-day  over  that  sea  and  not  get  to  think  more  highly  of 
your  fellow  creatures,  and  above  all,  of  my  husband?  " 

Taxham  laughed  grimly.  **  That^s  just  as  good  and  logical  moralizing  as 
hrilf  the  stuff  we  read  and  preach,"  he  said.  **  Look  at  the  sea — ^isnt  it  grand? 
Listen  to  the  birds— don't  they  sing  prettily?  Tlien  why  don't  you  love  your 
fellow  creatures,  and  tiiink  everything  is  for  the  best?  " 

** Meanwhile  when  is  the  solemn  banquet  coming  off?"  asked  Rochford. 
**I  am  rather  curious  to  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  eat  any  of  it  or  not/' 

"The  time  hasn't  quite  come,"  said  Tuxhani,  pulling  out  a  huge  chronom-> 
eter,  "and  neither  has  Valentine.  I  am  a  little  particular  about  him,  because 
lie  and  I  are  not  the  best  of  friends."  Then  Tuxham  gave  his  arm  to  Linley 
and  led  her  into  the  cottage. 

It  was  not  so  small  as  it  seemed  to  be  from  the  outside,  and  the  room 
where  they  were  to  dine  looked  almost  spacious  in  its  bareness.  A  round  ta- 
ble covered  with  drapery  of  unimpeachable  whiteness,  a  small  side  table,  a 
few  chairs,  and  an  oaken  bookcase,  made  tlie  only  furniture  of  this  room. 
There  were  no  pictures  or  ornaments  of  any  kind ;  no  flowers  in  the  window  or 
on  the  chimney-piece ;  no  mirrors.  The  walls  were  not  papered,  but  painted 
a  li^ht  cresim  color.  The  one  great  beauty  and  ornament  of  the  room  was 
the  sea  with  its  far-sparkling  little  waves  seen  through  the  open  window. 

"\yhat  a  vast  collection  of  sticks! "  Linley  said  as  they  crossed  the  little 
hall,  wliere  the  most  remarkable  object  was  a  very  forest  of  upright  sticks 
anii  canes,  arrayed  in  stands  of  bronze. 

"  My  trophies  and  relics,"  Tuxhani  explained.  **  I  have  a  weakness  for  col- 
lecting sticks.  I  bring  from  every  place  I  visit  and  care  for  an  embodied 
memory  in  the  shape  of  a  stick.  That  thick  cane  there  I  cut  in  the  woods  of 
Trinidad ;  that  next  to  it  grew  in  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands.  There's  a 
tough  bit  of  hickory  that  flourished  once  insight  of  Niagara,  and  another — ^there 
—is  a  branch  of  a  tulip  tree  that  was  draped  with  moss  in  a  forest  in  South  Car- 
olina. I  cut  a  sapling  from  near  Parnassus,  and  dried  it  into  hardness ;  and 
see  tliat  wretched  tiling  near  it — that  is  one  of  the  absurdities  you  buy,  if  you 
are  silly  enough,  as  I  was,  at  Waterloo.  There's  a  bit  of  blackthorn  with 
which  I  once  thrashed  an  impudent  peer,  and  there's  a  shillelagh  that  I  saw 
holding  its  own  in  a  Tipperary  fjiction  fight,  and  received  as  a  gift  from  the 
hero  of  the  day.  There  are  lots  of  others  that  you  wouldn't  care  about — I  mean 
with  memories  of  places  that  are  only  personal.  But  now  that  one,  see — that's 
a  stick  Rochford  gave  me.  I  get  a  stick  fi'oni  everybody  I  take  a  fancy  to,  as 
the  lady  in  tlie  *  Arabian  Nights '  got  a  ring  from  evei-y  one  of  her  lovers.  I 
always  choose  a  stick  when  I  go  to  Uxko  a  stroll,  according  to  the  mood 
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I  am  in.  I  summon  np  the  memory  I  wish  to  have  attending  me,  like  a  fa- 
miliar." 

"Ought  I  to  present  you  with  a  stick,  then?''  Linley  asked.  "I  am  not 
much  of  a  judge  of  sticks,  but  still —  " 

"You  sliall  give  nie  a  stick  before  you  leave  this  place  this  evening,*'  Tax- 
ham  answered  in  high  good  humor.  "  TU  show  you  how  and  all  about  it.  So 
here  comes  our  friend  at  last! " 

Mr.  Rocliford  now  lounged  in  with  Valentine,  the  latter  having  his  arm 
thrown  over  Rochford's  shoulder  in  his  familiar,  boyish  way,  and  tiilking  all 
the  time.  When  greetings  were  interchanged,  Mr.  Tuxham  led  his  guesU 
into  the  room,  having  touched  a  little  bell  as  he  psvssed,  to  signify  to  his  at- 
tendants that  the  dinner  time  and  the  company  had  arrived.  Just  as  he  was 
entering  the  room  with  Linley  on  his  arm,  he  stopped  and  said : 

"But,  I  beg  pardon — I  had  quite  forgotten — you  won't  like  to  dine  in 
your  hat?  " 

And  he  looked  with  an  air  of  embarrassment  at  Linley's  pretty  hat  and 
feather. 

"  Well,  may  I  not  leave  it  there?"  Linley  asked  smiling,  and  pointing  to 
the  stjind  on  which  the  hats  of  the  gentlemen  were  already  arrayed. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  if  you  like,  if  that  will  do,"  the  host  said,  partly  re- 
lieved. "But  I  didn't  know— J[  wasn  t  cert:iin — ^you  are  the  first  woman  who 
has  ever  dined  here,  and  I  W2\s  not  sure  whether  some  settling  of  hair  might 
not  be  necessary.  We  haven't  even  a  looking-glass  within  hail  except  up 
stairs." 

"  Don't  be  disti'essed  for  me,''  said  Linley,  taking  off  the  formidable  hat  and 
throwing  it  on  the  hall  table;  "my  hair  never  is  or  couUl  be  smooth,  and  it 
doesn't  matter  in  the  least,  Mr.  Tuxham.  Everybody  must  promise  not  to  be 
critical." 

"Then  there  is  your  place,  with  your  face  to  the  sea,  since  you  love  it  so 
well.  I  shall  sit  next,  and  can  look  at  you  and  the  sea  at  once.  I  make  no 
scruple  about  putting  Rochford  with  his  back  to  sea  and  wave,  for  he  cares 
about  neither;  nor  Valentine,  because  he  sees  so  much  of  both  that  he  can  af- 
ford to  do  without  the  sight  for  once.  ' 

"  I  thought  we  were  to  recline  on  couches,"  Valentine  said,  **  and  we  are 
to  sic  upright  on  commonplace  chairs !  This  is  disappointing.  We  might  al- 
most as  well  be  in  Belgravia. ' 

*'You  will  soon  find  out  that  you  are  not  in  Belgravia,*'  Mr.  Tuxham  re- 
plied. 

Mr.  Rochford  looked  rather  weary  already.  Linley,  glancing  at  him,  feared 
that  he  was  terribly  bored,  and  she  felt  concerned  for  him.  She  enjoyed  the 
whole  thing:  the  novelty  of  this  odd  dinner  party,  the  place,  the  open  win- 
dows, the  sea,  the  sky,  the  queer  Bohemian  unconventionality  and  freedom. 
Linley's  sunny  and  sensitive  temperament  was  made  to  catch  up  every  little 
breath  and  gleam  of  joy  that  might  anywhere  happen  to  float  across  the  field 
of  her  life.  But  she  was  sorry  for  her  husband,  who  of  course  could  not  be 
expected  to  find  any  pleasure  in  such  trifling;  and  for  the  first  time  she  felt 
positively  comforted  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Valentine,  who  had  thrown  himself 
entirely  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  seemed  like  an  emancipated  school-boy. 

Rochford  brightened  up  into  a  kind  of  interest  when  the  dint^r  a  tually  be- 
gan. He  had  a  faint  fond  hope  that  something  might  come  of  it  which  would 
show  him  how  to  indulge  at  once  an  epicurean  love  of  eating  and  impaired  di* 
gestive  power.    He  had  Qver  a  vague  dream  of  a  cheap  and  possible  heroism 
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to  be  stirred  ap  within  his  own  breast,  by  the  sight  of  some  dishes  at  once 
Spartan  in  their  simplicity  and  agreeable  to  the  t:iste,  which  would  enable  him 
to  forswear  forevermore  the  ephemeral  and  fatal  joys  that  are  bought  with 
dyspepsia.  He  came  to  Tuxham's  table  as  an  uncertain  Yoltairean  valetudi- 
mu'ian  might  visit  a  holy  well,  ashamed  to  confess  tliat  in  his  heart  there  was 
a  larking  hope  of  cure  from  its  openly-contemned  waters. 

The  banquet  had  many  difficulties  outside  itself  to  contend  with.  Rochford 
was  too  much  in  earnest  about  dinner;  Valentine  was  too  little  in  earnest. 
Taxhani  had  certain  supposed  principles  of  hygiene  to  expound  and  illustrate; 
Rochford  was  in  hope  of  being  instructed,  even  though  only  by  a  sort  of  incan- 
tation of  which  he  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  tlie  force.  Valentine  did  not 
care  a  rush  whether  the  dinner  was  good  or  bad,  illustrated  a  principle  or  did 
not,  so  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  talk  when  he  liked  and  to  fire  off  a  joke  at 
Tuzham.  Linley  only  wanted  the  whole  thing  to  be  pleasant — like  a  sort  of 
picnic.  Each  stage  of  the  banquet  only  diminished  Roehford*s  dim  and  secret 
hope,  and  left  him  more  and  more  blank  and  disappointed.  Valentine  some- 
times kept  on  talking  on  some  totally  different  topic,  while  Mr.  Tuxham  was 
trying  to  explain  the  profound  principle  that  lurked  in  this,  that,  or  the  other 
peculL-irity  of  food  or  arrangement.  No  one  but  the  host  and  Rochford  took 
the  aflEair  seriously  from  the  first ;  and  not  many  moments  had  passed  when 
Rochford  had  to  acknowledge  surely  and  sadly  to  himself,  that  the  path  of 
safety  did  not  lie  open  for  him,  as  for  the  Trojan  hero,  where  he  might  least 
have  expected  it. 

Linley  had  offered  her  services  as  an  attendant  and  assistant  to  the  host 
from  the  first,  but  Mr.  Tuxham  announced  with  some  pride  that  no  sucli  dis- 
tartxince  of  her  pergonal  comfort  and  of  her  dignity  as  a  guest  would  be 
needed.  In  fact  Mr.  Tuxham  had  arranged  matters  so  that  his  own  chair 
Btood  near  the  door,  and  between  him  and  the  door,  almost  at  his  elbow,  was 
a  little  side  t-ible.  The  attendants,  therefore,  had  not  even  to  open  the  door, 
bat  merely  to  put  the  succeeding  dishes  on  the  side  table  and  depart  without 
saving  a  word.  Then  Tuxham  acted  as  his  own  butler.  The  plan  was  adml- 
mble  in  many  ways,  but  it  was  liable  to  the  distinct  disadvantage  that  when- 
ever the  door  wtis  opened  a  wild  draught  swept  through  the  room,  which 
sported  with  the  tablecloth  as  if  it  would  whisk  it  off  and  carry  it  through  the 
windows  away  out  to  the  sea. 

**The  beauty  of  this  room  **  Tuxham  said  in  the  tone  of  a  lecturer,  *'  is  its 
airiness.  In  a  fashionable  dining-room  you  are  poisoned  with  heated  and  un- 
changed air,  with  the  glow  of  lamps — ^perliapa  even  gas — and  the  scent  of  hot- 
house flowers.  Every  dinner  eaten  under  such  conditions  is  a  nail  driven  into 
one's  coffin."  • 

**  You  ought  to  drive  a  nail  into  that  tablecloth,"  suggested  Valentine,  ••  or 
it  irill  be  away  on  the  wings  of  the  wandering  breezes." 

**  You  are  afraid  of  the  draught,  I  dare  say.  Nothing  frightens  young  men 
like  fresh  air,  in  these  days!  Rochford  is  shuddering  already!  How  different 
from  his  wife,  who  is  able  to  enjoy  it.  Well,  I  sliould  bo  ashamed  to  look  a 
woman  in  the  face  if  I  couldn^t  stand  a  puff  of  spring  air." 

"I  like  it  of  all  things,"  said  Valentine.  "One  feels  exactly  as  if  he  were 
ID  a  lighthouse.  I  expect  to  see  a  sea  gull  dashing  in  every  now  and  then. 
We  bad  better  hold  our  plates,  I  think." 

"YoQ  observe,"  said  Tuxham  didactically,  "each  plate  has  a  large  glass 
and  a  small  ghtss  placed  beside  it  The  little  crowd  of  wine-glasses  at  an  ordi* 
nary  dinner  table  is  a  positive  nuisance.     Here  we  shall  only  have  one  kind  of 
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drink  each,  and  the  two  glasses  are  pat  merely  because  I  could  n^t  tell  before- 
hand which  each  of  you  might  choose.  We  have  excellent  light  claret,  still 
better  ale;  best  of  all,  clear  spring  water.  Mi*s.  Rochford,  what  will  yoa 
have  ?  " 

"  If  I  might  li;ive  some  claret  and  water " 

*'I  don^t  myself  approve  of  spoiling  the  water,  but  you  may  have  the  priv* 
ilege.    Rochford?" 

**Not  any  of  the  three  for  me,  thank  you.  I  think,  Tuxham,  I  shall  sim- 
ply look  on  and  study  how  to  dine  here:ifler.  I  may  perhaps  become  a  cou- 
▼ert  more  easily  thiit  way.^* 

**  1 11  try  the  beer,^^  said  Valentine,  '*  for  it  looks  tempting.  Is  that  all  yon 
have?*' 

**  People  would  do  better  not  to  drink  at  meals  at  all,'^  said  Tuxham.  *'  I 
have  made  certain  concessions,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  too  far  outside  my  prin- 
ciples. Soup,  Mrs.  Rochford.^  Vegetable  soup;  nothing  that  is  not  at  once 
light  and  nutritious — none  of  the  stodgy  puddle  which  your  city  people  fatten 
on.    Here's  soup  which  Flora  herself  might  have  fed  on." 

*'It's  vei-y  nice,"  Linley  said;  **at  least  I  think  so." 
Docsn^t  it  taste  a  little  like  boiled  grass?  "  Valentine  asked. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  boiled  grass.     What  could  be  purer,  healthier, 
more  nutritious  than  certain  grasses?" 

'*  Is  it  part  of  your  principle  that  it  must  be  eaten  lukewarm?  "  Valentine 
inquired. 

"It  is,  most  certainly.  Nothing  can  be  worse  for  health  and  the  nerves 
than  the  swallowing  of  heated  soups." 

Rochford  shuddered. 

**  I  think  it  would  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little  salt,"  said  Linley  mildly. 

♦*  Isn't  it  exclusively  composed  of  marigolds  ?  "  said  Valentine.  •*  The  v  are 
pretty  things,  but  a  little  tasteless,  Tuxham." 

"  I  never  allow  a  morsel  of  salt  to  be  put  in  anything  served  at  my  table,'' 
Mr.  Tuxham  replied.  "  Three-fourths  of  the  ills  of  modern  life,  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral,  begin  with  the  eating  of  salt.  If  I  had  a  wife  and  children, 
they  should  never  touch  salt*' 

Mr.  Tuxham,  meanwhile,  swallowed  his  soup  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  witli  an  appearance  of  very  keen  relish.  Nobody  else  was  able  to  make 
any  decent  pretence  of  liking  it.  Rochford  became  amused  as  he  observed 
the  heroic  efforts  of  the  other  two  guests.  Valentine  began  talking  about 
things  in  general. 

"  A  dish  of  beans  comes  next,"  Mr.  Tuxham  announced.  "  French  beans, 
dried  after  a  peculiar  and  special*  f:ishion,  and  cooked  in  milk,  or  luther  in 
oream.    Theee  have  all  the  substance  and  nutrition  of  the  best  flesh  meat." 

Linley  tried  the  beans,  but  found  them  so  utterly  without  taste  that  she 
could  not  make  anything  of  them.  Mr.  Tuxham 's  principal  tlieory  seemed  to 
her  to  be  the  elimination  of  savor  from  everything.  No  sauce  of  any  kind 
was  on  the.  table. 

'*You  don't  like  my  beans,  madam?'*  the  host  said,  fixing  a  stern  eye 
upon  her  as  he  saw  her  falling  back  quietly  upon  bread. 

'*  Don't  you  think  they  want  Uiste,  just  a  little?  "  she  urged  modestly. 

**  The  vice  of  all  our  modern  living,  madam,  is  the  perpetual  stimulation 
of  the  palate  by  taste.  I  am  endeavoring  to  return  to  the  condition  of  the  nat- 
ural human  being.     Wliat  does  man  require?    Nutrition,  to  sustain  and  repair 
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bis  forces;  not  stiniulos,  to  provoke  him  into  eating  when  he  really  needs  no 
food.  The  whole  idua  of  my  system  is  embodied  in  this  dish  of  beans.  Roch- 
ford,  yoa  must  ti'v  some  of  tills.     Here  you  luive  the  tlieory  condensed." 

Rochford  shook  his  head.  He  knew  it  was  of  no  use  trying.  The  theory 
had  not  yet  been  dereloped  by  man  that  could  persuade  him  to  reorganize  his 
life  on  the  basis  of  boiled  beans. 

Meanwhile  Valentine's  beans  liad  been  standing  untasted  and  almost  un- 
Qoticed  before  him.  He  had  suddenly  struck  some  vein  of  paradox,  and  was 
delighting  himself  by  working  it  out;  and  ho  listened  with  much  impatience  to 
Tuxham's  interruptions. 

'*I  think,  on  the  whole,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  would  ratlier  dine  with  a  gour- 
mand thzin  with  a  dietetic  reformer.  The  one  fellow  enjoys  his  dinner  and 
l^ts  me  alone ;  the  other  can't  take  care  of  Ills  own  health  without  preaching  to 
Die  to  tike  care  of  mine.  My  dear  Tuxham,  a  great  orator  once  exclaimed* 
*Gire  me  freedom  or  give  me  death  P    His  sentiments  are  mine." 

"Bat  I  want  you  to  taste  those  beans,"  Mr.  Tuxham  urged.  **  Much  de- 
pends on  these.'^ 

Valentine  reluctantly  consented,  and  cautiously  tasted  the  critical  dish. 

"Well,"  the  host  inquired,  *'have  you  notliing  to  sayP  I  insist  upon  it,  as 
a  scientific  man,  that  tliese  beans  are  sufficient  for  the  staple  food  of  tlie  future 
human  being.  They  have  the  finest  and  most  sustaining  qualities  of  the  very 
best  flesh  meat*  without  any  of  its  detrimental  properties." 

"Not  bad,''*  Valentine  said.  "Good  sort  of  thing,  I  should  say,  to  take  on 
a  hunting  excursion  on  the  American  prairies,  or  some  such  place.  They 
would  last  a  long  time,  and  might  defy  climate  and  changes  of  weather,  I  sup- 
pose." 

linley,  being  really  hungry,  had  resolutely  settled  down  to  bread  and  claret- 
and- water.  Luckily,  however,  some  shoes  of  delicate  and  well-roasted  mut- 
ton intervened  at  this  period  of  the  feast  Tuxham  introduced  these  under 
protest.  ••  I  don't  approve,"  Tuxham  gloomily  explained,  *•  of  a  dinner  which 
consists  wholly  of  vegetables.  A  little  flesh  meat,  mutton  or  venison,  care- 
fully roasted — ^wisely,  but  not  too  well  roasted — lends  a  certain  force  and  con- 
sistency to  the  feast.     Rochford,  'will  you  not  try  ?  " 

"  Tluinks.  I  think  I'll  have  just  a  little  and  a  glass  of  claret.  This  seems  a 
degree  more  reasonable,  Tuxham." 

Rochford  began  hopefully,  but  the  mutton  was  not  done  afler  his  fancy,  and 
be  put  down  his  knife  and  fork  with  something  like  a  sigh.  To  Liuley  and 
Valentine  the  mutton  was  welcome,  but  there  was  not  much  of  it. 

'*How  I  love  to  look  at  that  sea!  "  Linley  said  after  a  pause.  **Its  sound 
is  better  tlian  music." 

"The  praises  of  music,"  Valentine  declared,  "are,  on  the  whole,  exagge- 
rated." 

"How  can  you  say  so — ^you  who  seem  to  love  music  so  much? " 
"  Of  course  I  love  it.  I  am  one  of  its  adorers.  But  in  my  sober  moods, 
when  not  under  the  spell  of  the  enchantress,  I  can  see  how  we  overpraise  her. 
People  say  music  has  the  fullest  power  of  expression.  Don^t  believe  it.  The 
highest  and  quickest  way  of  speaking  to  our  memories,  hearts,  and  so  forth,  ii 
not  through  the  ear,  but  through  the  nostrils.  The  chance  breath  of  a  flower 
vill  sometimes  bring  back  all  the  scenes  and  memories  of  half  a  dozen  years 
of  youth.  The  perfume  of  one  particular  flower  the  other  day,  as  I  passed 
along  a  street  in  London,  kept  me  in  the  fairyland  of  memory  for  a  whole 
day.    Piflf  I  puflf!  and  London  for  the  time  ceased  to  exist." 
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*'  There  is  some  truth  in  that,^'  said  Linley — "  of  the  flower,  I  mean ;  but 
why  disparage  the  music?  " 

"  I  don^t  care  about  music,"  Mr.  Tuxham  said ;  '*  it  spoils  interchange  of 
ideas.  But  I  never  supposed  that  anybody  really  cared  for  it  any  more  than  I 
do.  I  thought  it  was  a  sort  of  thing  that  people  said — about  the  liking  for  music 
and  all  that — like  the  *  Hope  you're  well/  and  *  Glad  to  see  you.' " 

**  It  belongs  to  a  certain  age,"  Rochford  remarked.  ♦*  We  grow  out  of  it. 
I  rather  think  I  was  fond  of  music  once." 

"  But  you  always  say  you  like  me  to  sing  to  you,"  Linley  said,  surprised. 

"  So  I  do,  my  dear.    The  dreamy  eflfect  is  very  soothing  after  dinner." 

•*  Sends  him  to  sleep,"  grumbled  Tuxham.  "  Now,  madam,  are  you  not 
proud  of  the  eflfect  of  your  skill?    What  it  is  to  have  a  wife! " 

"Talking  of  after  dinner,  are  we  supposed  to  be  after  dinner?"  Mr.  Val- 
entine asked.  "Is  the  feast  over,  Tuxham?  are  there  not  even  pippins  and 
cheese  to  come?" 

**  Dri  id  apples,"  said  the  host,  '^aro  the  only  fruits  I  recommend,  except,  of 
course,  t  le  fresh  fruits  in  the  season,  if  we  can  ever  be  said  to  have  any  fruit 
season  in  this  climate. '' 

"Then,  in  fact,  it  comes  to  this,  that  for  those  who  don^t  care  about  dried 
apples,  the  dinner  is  over?" 

"  Of  course  it  is  over.  What  could  any  rational  creature,  who  cared  for 
nerves,  brain,  and  digestion,  desire  beyond  vegetable  soup,  beans,  roast  niut- 
toUf  and  claret?  " 

**That  is  then  your  model  dinner?  ' 

"  I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  is." 

"  I  think  I  should  like  a  dried  apple,  Mr.  Tuxham,"  said  Linley,  partly  be- 
cause she  wished  to  like  everything,  and  partly  because  she  was  still  rather 
hungiy.  But  when  the  dried  apples  came,  Linley  found  she  might  as  well 
strive  to  eat  shoe-leather.  Mr.  Tuxham  devoured  everything  with  the  air  of 
entire  satisfaction,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  meal  poured  himself  a  glass 
of  water  and  drank  it  with  tne  remark  that  wise  people  seldom  drank  any- 
thing during  a  meal,  and  only  took  water  or  other  fluid  when  the  meal  was 
over. 

Undoubtedly  a  sort  of  gloom  had  settled  on  the  company. 

*♦  Now,  then,"  the  host  asked  peremptorily,  **  I  hope  you  all  liked  my  style 
of  dinner?" 

"Well,"  Valentine  replied,  "speaking  for  myself,  I  don't  know,  Tuxham, 
that  it  is  a  particularly  bad  style  of  dinner.  I  expected  worse.  You  made  too 
great  a  flourish  of  trumpets  about  it,  my  good  fellow.  I  expected  something 
extraordinary.  It  was  a  little  eccentric  as  a  dinner,  but  not  eccentric  enough 
to  ask  a  fellow  to.  If  you  hadn't  made  such  a  talk  about  it,  I  think  I  should 
have  gone  through  the  whole  thing,  from  the  groundsel  broth,  or  whatever  it 
was,  down  to  the  little  preparations  in  wash  leather  that  Mrs.  Rochford  has 
been  so  good-naturedly  trying  to  eat,  without  noticing  anything  in  particular." 

"I  don't  think  I  should  have  noticed  anything  either,"  Linley  said,  laugh- 
ing. "I  think  it  was  a  nice  dinner;  but  I  should  have  liked  anything  with 
those  open  windows  and  that  sea! " 

"  What  pleasure  you  all  lose,"  Rochford  observed  with  a  melancholy  smile ; 
"you  creatures  of  imperfect  sense  and  maimed  capjujity,  who  don't  know  a 
good  dinner  from  an  inferior  one.  I  don't  mean  anything  personal  to  your  en- 
tert:unraent,  Tuxhnm,  for  of  course  I  don't  call  that  sort  of  thing  a  dinner  at  all. 
But  a  nature  that  cannot  appreciate  the  harmony,  the  artistic  beauty  and  pro- 
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priety  of  a  really  good  dimier,  is  much  woi*se  off  than  that  which  has  qo  sense 
of  music  or  color." 

"Now,  I  like  to  be  one  thing  or  the  otlier,"  Valentine  broke  in;  "either 
you,  Rochford,  with  whom  dinner  is  an  art,  or  myself,  with  whom  it  is  a  means 
of  ssitisfying  hanger.  But  to  be  like  Tuxham,  pestered  with  theories  and  fads 
about  health,  and  further  tormented  by  a  longing  to  be  eccentric,  I  consider 
aa  intolerable  condition  of  tilings.  My  dear  Tuxham,  your  dinner  would  linve 
been  well  enough  if  you  hadn't  made  it  a  dead  failure  by  too  much  of  the  puff 
preliminary.  You  led  us  to  expect  audacious  eccentricity,  and  you  set  us  down 
to  mere  commonplace,  sir— commonplace!  I've  devised  for  myself  many 
times  in  town  dinners  a  dozen  times  more  absurd,  and  I  never  gave  myself 
airs  or  made  a  bawling  about  it.  Why  will  you  set  up  for  being  eccentric,  my 
venerable  friend,  if  you  don't  cany  the  thing  properly  out?" 

**Oii  hush,  prjiy ! "  pleaded  Linley,  observing  that  Tuxhiun's  eyes  were  be- 
ginning to  flame. 

"I  don^t  mind  him,  madam,"  Tuxham  said  in  tones  that  were  surcharged 
with  wrath.  '*  I  don't  mind  him.  lie  knows  that  I  never  affect  anything, 
iiod  he  knows  that  if  there  is  anything  I  especially  liate,  it  is  to  be  thought  ec- 
centric." 

••  My  dear  Tuxham,  I  never  meant  to  annoy  you,  or  make  you  angry." 
Am  I  angry,  sir?    Angi-y ?    What  right  have  you  to  think  me  angiy  ?  " 

Well,  I  don't  say  that  I  do,  but  a  superficial  observer  ])erha|)s  might " 

Only  a  very  superficial  observer  then,"  said  peace-making  Linley,  break- 
ing in  upon  the  dispute,  although  she  felt  with  a  certain  sense  of  shame  that 
her  husband  i-ather  enjoyed  it  **  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Tuxham,  might  I  beg  for  a 
ghiss  of  water  ?  " 

Linley  knew  that  the  glasses  were  all  removed,  that  the  host  had  no  bell  in 
tlie  room,  and  that  therefore  he  would  have  to  go  into  the  hall  to  summon  ono 
of  the  servants.  By  tills  diversion  she  hoped  to  break  up  the  discourse  alto- 
gether. 

"I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  vex  Mr.  Tuxliam,"  she  said,  the  moment  he 
bad  gone.     "  Very  unfair ;  he  is  a  kind,  good  man." 

"He  is  a  good  old  fellow,"  said  Valentine  coolly,  "but  I  can't  always 
stand  his  affectation  of  originality.    I  hate  affectation  of  all  kinds." 

"  Still,  as  we  are  in  his  house,  I  think  we  ought  to  affect  good  manners 
even  if  we  have  them  not,**  Linley  said  emphatically. 

Rochford  looked  up  surprised ;  Mr.  Valentine  colored  deeply.  Linley  felt 
her  heart  beat,  but  she  liad  spoken,  and  meant  to  stiind  by  her  speech. 

"My  dear  Linley,'*  Rochford  said,  "you  hardly  seem  to  have  considered 
the  meaning  of  your  words " 

"I  am  afraid  the  meaning  is  only  too  clear  and  too  just,'^  Valentine  said 
cheerily.  **  Mrs.  Rochford,  we  have  got  into  a  bad  and  selfish  habit  here  of 
indulging  our  various  humors  and  whims  of  speech  too  much,  and  I  am  hear- 
tily glad  there  is  some  one  at  last  to  rebuke  us.  Look  liere,  Tuxham,"  to  the 
host,  who  just  came  in,  '*  I  fear  I  have  been  talking  rudely.  Mrs.  Rochford 
tells  me  so- " 

*'I  don't  think  I  told  yon  so  in  particular     I  meant  to  include  the  three." 

"If  so,  Tuxham,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  I  ask  you  to  accept  my  apology." 

Taxham  smiled  cordially,  and  held  out  his  long,  lean  hand. 

"We  all  mean  nothing  down  here,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Rochford. 
"  We  get  into  rough,  odd,  provincial  ways,  and  gird  at  each  otlier  to  piiss  the 
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time.  You  will  teach  ua  better  habits,  I  hope.  What  are  you  looking  for, 
Rochford?" 

**The  carriage  has  come,"  said  Roohford,  leaning  indolently  out  of  the 
window.     ••  I  ordered  it  for  this  hour." 

♦*  So  soon?  and  I  haven^t  made  a  convert  of  you  to  my  mode  of  dietary! " 

**  I  fear  I  am  a  hardened  sinner,  Tuxliam,  and  I  must  try  to  corrupt  you  if 
I  can.    Now,  Linley,  uiy  dear." 

Mr.  Rochford's  leave-taking  was  not  very  ceremonious.  Nobody  seemed 
to  mind,  however.  Mr.  Tuxham  gave  Linley  his  arm,  with  grand,  antique 
dignity,  to  conduct  her  to  tlie  carriage. 

•*  Will  you  not  come  with  us?  "  Linley  said  to  Valentine.  She  was  feeling 
a  little  penitent. 

''Thank  you,  no.  I  am  going  to  have  a  ramble  with  Tuxham — if  he  will 
come,  or  alone  if  he  won^t — ^along  the  shore.  One  doesn^t  often  see  such  a 
sunset  in  England.  * 

Linley  wished  in  her  he&rt  that  she  might  liave  a  ramble  alone  along  the 
shore.  The  sea  trembled  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  full 
of  ecstasy.  She  felt,  too,  something  like  a  chilly  little  shiver,  for  she  thought 
she  had  displeased  her  master. 

Wiien  they  reached  the  little  garden,  Tuxham  said,  **  You  have  forgotten 
something,  Mrs.  Rochford.    My  ti'ibute — my  embodied  memoi*y ! " 

*•  Oh,  yes,  oertjiinly,"  said  Linley,  **  the  stick.    But  where  am  I  to  get  it?  " 

**  Here,  of  course.  Now  look  here,  this  cheiTy  tree.  I  will  pull  down  this 
branch  for  you,  and  you  shall  cut  it  off.  Then  I'll  shape  it  to  suit  my  own  fancy 
afterward,  but  it  will  be  your  gift  all  the  same.  You  want  a  knife?  Here — 
but  no,  I  won't  lend  you  mine.  A  knife  cuts  love,  the}'  say,  and  I  want  you  to 
be  always  very  fond  of  me.     Rochford  won't  refuse  to  allow  you,  I  know." 

**But,  Mr.  Tuxliam,  a  philosopher  like  you  to  care  for  silly  old  proverbs! 
Do  lend  me  your  penknife." 

'*  Not  I.  Silly  old  proverbs  are  as  likely  to  be  right  as  anything  else,  so  fiur 
as  I  can  see." 

''  Mr.  Valentine  doesn't  believe  in  such  stuff,  I  know.  HeMl  lend  me  a 
knife." 

Mr.  Valentine  produced  his  weapon,  and  with  it  Linley  hacked  and  hewed 
stoutly  at  the  branch  till  it  gave  way.  Then,  with  a  face  which  the  exercise 
had  somewhat  caused  to  blush,  she  turned  to  her  host  and  presented  the  me- 
morial, and  was  eager  to  escape. 

*'  It  shall  be  a  relic,"  said  Tnxham  gravely,  *'  and  shall  accompany  me 
when  I  walk  in  the  dark,  melancholy  evenings  of  autumn." 

**  What  a  gloomy  association!  Why  should  my  memorial  accompany  you 
then?" 

"  Because  then  I  shall  want  some  reminder  of  sunshine  and  freshness  and 
spring." 

"  Come,  now,  that's  very  pretty  and  complimentary,"  said  Linley.  "  No 
another  word  or  syllable,  Mr.  Tuxham,  I  beg  of  you.  Don't  spoil  that  dainty 
little  compliment.'* 

Thus  talking  lightly  she  got  into  the  carriage,  and  Rochford,  who  had  been 
exclianging  a  word  or  two  with  Valentine,  took  his  place  beside  her.  She 
was  far  from  feeling  as  merry  as  her  words  would  have  pictured  her.  There 
was  an  expression  on  Rochford's  face  which  chilled  her,  and  which  she  scarce- 
ly seemed  to  und  'rstand.  She  was  glad  when  the  carriage  bore  them  from 
Mr.  Tuxham's  door. 
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"Did  I  speak  too  rudely,  Louis  dear?  '  she  asked  earnestly,  as  the  carriage 
bore  them  away,  for  she  really  only  wished  to  be  set  riglit.  "  I  didn^t  think 
of  it,  and  it  seemed  a  pity  to  vex  that  kind  old  man ;  but  I  know  now  you  didn^t 
like  me  to  speak  iu  that  way." 

"I  don^t  like  scenes  of  any  kind,  Linley — r- 

"  Bat,  my  Loula — scenes?    There  surely  wasn^t  any  scene.'* 

"Something  like  it,  I  think.  I  detest  all  tliat  sort  of  thing,  Linley.  I  dis- 
like women  taking  on  themselves  to  prescribe  laws  of  bearing;  and  you  are 
rather  too  young,  my  dear,  for  such  undeilttkiugs.  I  wish  I  liadn^t  been  fool- 
ish enough  to  go  there  at  all.  The  whole  thing  was  disagreeable  and  uncom- 
fortable.'* 

Then  Roohford  lapsed  into  silence,  and  though  Linley  started  many  topics, 
she  could  not  succeed  in  ]}ringing  from  him  any  more  tlian  polite  assent  or 
acknowledgment  in  the  fewest  available  syllables.  After  a  while,  and  when 
she  bad  resisted  with  heroic  sense  of  duty  the  distressing  conviction,  she  hatl 
to  admit  Uie  knowledge  that  her  master  was  out  of  humor  and  sullen.  She 
had  seen  that  sort  of  thing  often  with  some  of  the  girls  at  Bonn,  and  had  won- 
dered at  it,  and  felt  half  grieved,  half  contemptuous ;  but  she  no  more  sup- 
posed that  mature  men  of  culture  and  talents  were  liable  to  such  a  pitiable  lit- 
tle complaint,  than  she  supposed  that  they  were  hysterical  or  afraid  of  spiders. 
Yet  there  was  her  handsome,  gifted,  heroic  master,  unmistfikably  out  of  hu- 
mor, and  simply  sulky.  Alas!  it  is  hard  to  sustain  one^s  hero-worship  through 
its  smaller  trials.  For  Linley  that  evening  the  very  sunset  and  the  sea  had 
lost  their  charm. 

To  do  Roohford  justice,  however,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  mood  did 
not  last  long.  The  cook  seemed  to  have  made  amends  in  the  dinner  for  all 
the  vexations  of  the  day,  and  her  master's  handsome  face  beamed  with  sunny 
satisfaction  as  he  enjoyed  each  course  and  expatiated  upon  it.  To  Linley  tliis 
eight  o*clock  feast  was  a  mere  pageant,  for  whatever  the  defects  of  the  Tux- 
ham  dinner,  she  had  been  able  to  eat  enough  of  it  to  render  a  second  dinner 
impossible.  But  she  did  all  she  could  to  seem  appreciative  of  everything  that 
her  master  liked,  and  at  last  even  Rochford  saw  her  efforts  at  gastronomy,  and 
smiled. 

**  You  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  I  know  you  are  trying  to  please  me  by  affect- 
ing to  like  your  dinner,  and  I  see  that  you  can't  touch  a  morsel.  You  are  the 
best  of  creatures,  Linley,  but  you  can't  acquire  tliat  sort  of  taste,  and  you  are 
better  without  it.  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  men  are  sadly  unromantic  and 
Qoheroic  creatures,  Linley.  Confess  that  in  your  poetic  days,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  you  never  dreamed  of  being  wooed  by  a  Roland  who  was  fond  of  a 
good  dinner.** 

"Girls  are  always  ridiculous,  but  I  think  I  had  less  of  romantic  dream ings 
khan  some  of  the  others.  I  was  rather  busy,  perhaps.  My  romance  began 
with  my  marriage.** 

"  But  come,  now,  confess:  is  not  the  romance — ^no  matter  when  it  began — 
a  little  disturbed  by  the  hero's  appreciation  of  his  dinner?  ** 

"  Oh,  I  don*t  know ;  we  take  that  as  an  unimportant  detail.  Achilles  seems 
to  enjoy  his  dinner  remarkably  well  in  the  Iliad.*' 

"So  he  does,**  said  Rochford  contentedly.  "  Well,  Linley,  if  you  were  a 
man,  you  would  find  a  time  come  round  when  a  good  dinner  would  seem' bet- 
ter than  any  dream.  Although — ^I  don't  know — ^Valentine  cares  no  more  for 
what  he  eats  th«in  you  do.'* 


PHYSICAL  IMPEDIMENTS  TO  SOCIAL  SUCCESS. 


THAT  bodily  infirmities  will  disqualify  men  and  women  otherwise  well  en- 
dowed for  making  an  agreeable  figure  among  their  fellows,  seems  an 
obvious  truism ;  yet  it  is  not  the  most  salient  or  the  most  serious  defects  that 
disqualify  the  most  The  blind  may  be  excellent  musiciahs,  the  lame — para- 
doxical as  it  sounds — very  fair  dancers ;  men  whose  physical  beauty  has  been 
destroyed  by  fearful  accidents,  have  overcome  the  repulsive  effect  of  their 
faces  by  the  charms  of  their  conversation.  Very  often  the  impediment  gives 
no  outward  sign  of  its  presence;  very  often  also  it. is  something  not  precisely 
adapted  to  furnish  a  subject  of  polite  conversation.  Fancy  a  young  woman, 
witty  and  wealthy,  handsome  and  fond  of  society,  and — subject  to  a  chronic 
complaint  of  tlie  kind  tliat  Swift  would  liave  been  deliglited  to  describe  in  his 
most  disagreeable  verse,  and  to  which  the  more  prudent  writer  of  our  own 
day  scarcely  dares  allude.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  meanness,  mis- 
anthropy, half  a  dozen  false  reasons,  are  currently  assigned  for  the  non-per- 
formance of  some  ordinary  social  duty,  when  the  real  cause  is  an  unsoundness 
of  the  not-to-be-talked-about  sort. 

Even  a  defect  which  involves  no  personal  suffering,  and  can  only  be  ex- 
hibited in  its  results,  may  be  a  great  social  drawback.  Everybody  knows  that 
a  successful  portrait-painter  must  have  what  is '  called  a  good  eye  for  like- 
nesses, must  readily  discriminate  the  peculiarities  of  different  faces  and  re- 
cognize them  atx)nce.  But  everybody  lias  not  observed  that  the  want  of  this 
quality  mtiy  be  so  marked  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  a  man^s  social  com- 
fort and  success.  A  person  may  find  it  as  difficult -to  remember  the  majority 
of  the  faces  which  he  meets  in  society,  as  he  would  find  it,  if  not  musical,  to 
remember  the  greater  pait  of  the  music  which  he  hears.  Either  these  faces 
present  an  entire  blank  to  him  when  they  meet  his  face  again,  or  they  make  a 
dubious  and  frequently  incorrect  impresaon.  He  is,  tiierefore,  in  constant 
risk  of  confounding  different  people  together,  and  thus  giving  great  offence. 
For,  as  a  general  rule,  no  man  or  woman  likes  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other 
man  or  woman.  Of  course,  like  most  general  rules,  this  one  has  an  excep- 
tion, comprising  a  small  class  of  persons.  The  reader  of  Thackeray  will  recol- 
lect tlie  fat  man  at  Mrs.  Perkins's  ball  **who  dresses  after  Beaumorris.*^ 
There  are  persons  who  tiy  to  make  themselves  the  doubles  of  certain  models 
whom  they  admire,  and  these  are  naturally  flattered  if  taken  for  their  idols. 
But  this  class  is  small,  and  almost  entirely  confined  (I  believe)  to  the  male 
sex.  Generally  the  mistaken  party  is  offended.  And  though  the  mistaker^s 
defect  is  purely  physical,  as  purely  as  if  he  were  very  near-sighted,  it  is  so 
little  known  as  generally  to  be  confounded  with  a  menUil  defect — absence  of 
mind  or  inattention.  So  that  if  the  fiice-forgetter  hsis  any  tendency  to  ab- 
sent-mindedness, nay,  if  he  belongs  to  a  profession  the  members  of  which  are 
supposed  to  have  this  tendency  more  than  other  people  (say,  if  he  is  an  author 
or  a  professor),  he  will  be  suspected  of  star-g:izing  when  he  ouglit  to  be  at- 
tending to  the  ordinary  social  courtesies.  To  be  sure,  experience  may  give  a 
mad  tiict  enough  to  avoid  the  nppearance  of  not  knowing  his  unknown  inter, 
locutor,  and  the  ordinary  banalities  of  fashionable  conversation  may  save  him 
from  comiiiittino:  himself.  ^ 
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Even  little  inkling^s  of  adventure,  touch-and-go  escapes,  hapjjen  in  this 
way.  Sometimes  your  face  betrays  you,  antl  when  you  think  all  is  going  on 
smootlily,  suddenly  your  friend  horrifies  you  witli  the  exclamation,  "  I  see  you 
haven't  the  least  idea  of  who  I  am."  Once  I  dined  with  a  gentleman  whose 
name  I  did  not  know.  It  happened  in  this  wise.  I  had  gone,  more  on  busi- 
Desa  than  for  pleasure,  to  pass  a  few  days  at  a  fashionable  watering-place. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  I  was  accosted  by  name.  Who  the  speaker  could  be  I 
h;ul  not  the  remotest  idea,  except  that  he  appeared  to  be  •*  all  right."  There  was 
nothing  about  him  which  recalled  the  reporter  or  the  gambler — ^Uie  most  dan- 
gerous characters  in  such  localities.  At  that  happy  time  we  liad  no  "  ring," 
ami  my  ways  of  life  had  never  brought  me  into  contact  with  any  lobbyists, 
Suite  or  federal.  In  fine,  he  seemed  to  be  a  gentleman  of  **  our  set;  "  I  took 
it  for  gninted  that  he  wiis,  and  took  my  chance  of  finding  out  who  he  was. 
By-and-by  he  informed  me  that,  being  in  mourning,  and  for  other  reasons,  he 
lined  in  his  own  rooms;  it  wj\s  just  about  dinnertime;  would  I  join  him? 
riiere  was  no  excuse  or  indeed  particular  reason  for  not  accepting;  I  liccepted. 
It  was  soon  manifest  that  my  host  hatl  no  objection  to  hear  himself  ttilk ;  this 
propensity  of  course  I  encouraged,  and  rather  set  myself  to  draw  him  out.  So 
he  rattled  on  agreeably  enough,  for  like  Ulysses  (not  the  President)  he  had 
st^en  the  cities  and  observed  the  manners  of  many  nations ;  but  not  a  word  did 
he  drop  which  helped  me  to  determine  his  identity.  At  length,  when  we  liad 
reached  our  fruit  and  were  leisurely  sipping  a  bottle  of  good  Bordeaux,  he 
fell  into  the  dramatic  while  relating  a  discussion  which  he  had  held  with  an 
English  tourist: 

**  *Tliompson,'  says  I,"  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

'*  *  But,  Vanderlyn,' "  says  ho,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

With  tlie  name  the  whole  man  came  to  me  at  once.  I  had  known  him  and 
his  family  by  reputation  for  years;  but  we  had  only  met  before  on  one  occa- 
sion. To  be  sure,  it  was  a  pretty  long  occasion,  a  sea  voyage  which  lasted  a 
fortnight;  but  I  had  always  seen  him  in  I'ongh  attire  and  a  cap  and  long 
beard,  so  that  his  "store  clotlies"  and  shaved  face  were  a  perfect  disguise 
and  puzzle  to  mc.  We  have  often  dined  together  since,  but  I  fear  he  has 
never  found  me  again  so  good  a  listener,  and  I  never  see  him  without  think- 
ing of  tbvt  mysterious  prandiation. 

^Vllen  a  mnn  luis  the  painter's  faculty  of  recollecting  faces,  and  wiUi  it  a 
quick  and  retentive  memory  of  small  facts,  tlie  conibinsition  gives  him  great 
si>cial  power.  This  was  Macaulay's  case.  IIo  never  forgot  the  face  of  a  man 
wiiom  he  had  met  in  society,  and  with  the  face  he  remembered  all  the 
stiUent  f:icts  connected  with  the  owner  of  it.  Few  things  are  more  flattering 
to  an  ordinary  mortal  tlian  being  thoroughly  renrembered  by  a  great  lion  with 
whom  he  has  perhaps  had  a  brief  interview  several  years  before.  I  doubt  if 
tliis  faculty  exists  to  any  great  extent  among  our  public  men ;  indeed,  I  have 
often  been  surprised  at  the  absence  of  it.  A  Russian  baron  of  the  true  divine- 
rigiit  school  once  maintained  to  me  tliat  this  was  an  effect  of  republican  in- 
&titutions«  or,  what  came  to  the  same  thing,  that  the  opposite  was  a  result  of 
uonaruhical  institutions.  He  said  that  kings  and  jninces  were  obliged  to  see 
a  great  many  persons,  wherefore  Providence  had  confen'ed  on  them  various 
means  of  being  gi'acious  to  those  persons,  of  which  prompt  recognition  was 
one.  This  reasoning  might  have  had  more  weight  wiUi  me  had  it  not  been 
called  out  by  an  anecdote  which  I  was  relating  to  show  the  weakness  of  a  cer- 
tain king  on  this  very  point,  but  which  my  baron  quietly  accepted  as  an  illus- 
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tration  of  the  monarches  capacity.  Seriously,  I  believe  the  ability  to  be  phy- 
sically rather  tliaii  mentally  (or  morally)  grounded,  and  it  would  be  so  useful  to 
our  politicians  iliat  we  cannot  suppose  tliem  neglecting  it  were  it  to  be  acquired 
by  study  and  practice.  Nor  can  we  see  why  our  *-  institutions  ^'  should  dis- 
countenance its  acquisition,  unless  we  assume  them  to  be  radically  hostile  to 
every  possible  form  of  politeness  or  anything  resembling  politeness.  Here  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark  that,  alUiough  portrait-painting  has  always 
been,  for  obvious  reasons,  one  of  our  most  popular  and  lucrative  branches  of 
art,  we  have  not  many  good  portrait-painters  and  vei'y  few  even  tolerable  car- 
icaturists. Another  and  more  plausible  reason  assigned  is,  that  our  public 
diaracters  see  a  great  many  more  men  than  any  European  potentivte  or  states- 
man does.  Allowing  tliis  to  be  true,  we  may  ask  if  the  painter  or  cancaturist 
is  bewildered,  or  if  he  is  not  rather  inspired,  by  number  and  variety  of  faces. 
Still  it  may  be  tliat  a  continual  swarm  of  strange  countenances  will  so  fatigue 
tlie  attention  as  to  prevent  its  exercise  till  the  strangers  are  really  no  longer 
seen,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  of  course  cannot  be  remem- 
bered. * 

A  slight  constitutional  infirmity  or  delicacy,  not  hindering  a  man  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  ordinary  work  or  exercise,  may  prove  a  clog  on  him  in  fashion- 
able society,  just  wliere  it  might  be  supposed  of  tlie  least  consequence.  He 
may  have  weak  lungs  or  a  sensitive  tlu'oat — no  actual  diso:ise,  but  symptoms 
and  dangers.  He  is  not  hindered  from  walking  or  riding,  if  well  wrapped 
up,  but  through  all  the  cold  season  he  incurs  some  risk  by  uncovering  his  chest 
and  wearing  a  low  waistcoat  even  in  the  house.  He  must  therefore  either 
peril  his  health  when  he  goes  to  dinners  and  evening  parties,  or  must  wear  a 
sort  of  lialf  dress,  with  a  morning  waistcoat  and  cravat.  And  of  course  all 
tliis  applies  in  a  greater  degi'ee  to  a  woman,  subject  to  our  barbarous  st^'lc  of 
full  dress.  If  she  even  puts  on  a  lace  ca|)e  habitually,  slie  is  apt  to  be  deemed 
prudish,  or  accused  (fearful  charge !)  of  having  bad  slioulders. 

The  reader  may  smile  at  so  much  importance  being  given  to  a  necktie,  but 
the  cravat  ever  since  Brummel  has  been  an  institution,  especially  in  England. 
There  are  some  queer  stories  ancnt  English  cravats.  One  wliich  I  believe 
to  be  literally  true  has  •*  Historicus "  Harcourt  for  its  liero.  I  cannot  but 
think  Mr.  Harcourt  (unless  lie  has  greatly  changed  within  twelve  years) 
very  unjustly  qualified  as  a  bore.  But  despite  his  gifts  of  2)erson  and  mind, 
he  may  very  well  have  been  a  disagi'eeable  man  in  certsiin  circles ;  he  was 
always  arrogant  and,  as  Cantabs  say,  bumptious,  and  :it  times  lv)ld1y  unconven- 
tional. Early  in  his  career  he  met  with  some  great  moral  cliill.  I  forget 
whether  his  offers  had  been  rejected  by  a  young  lady  or  a  parliamentary  con- 
stituency ;  at  any  rate  he  was  terribly  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  longed  to 
find  something:  like  the  boots  of  Bom  bastes.  At  last  tlie  idea  struck  him.  He 
was  invited  to  a  soiree  at  some  gi*eat  lady's  where  the  Queen  was  expected  to 
appear,  and  in  fact  did  appear.  Harcourt  appeared  also^in  a  black  tie. 
London  society  trembled  to  its  base.  The  "Morning  Post"  fulminated  an 
article  on  the  decline  of  morals  and  manners  as  exemplified  by  the  intrusion 
of  black  cravats  into  tliC  presence  of  ro3'alty.  Everj'body  declared  Vernon 
Harcourt  "odd, '  an  expression  which  means  a  good  deal  in  an  Englishman's 
mouth,  and  is  generally  applied  to  eccenti'ic  gentlemen  who  jump  out  of  win- 
dows after  cutting  their  wives'  throats.  But  there  was  no  de  lunatico  ingui- 
rendo  writ  issued  upon  the  futur%  Historicus ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  made 
a  hit  and  become  a  lion. 
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Yes,  the  English  are  particular  about  cravats.  It  is  the  rule  that  no  one 
can  be  admitted  to  any  part  of  Iler  Majesty^s  opera  house  except  in  full  dress, 
which  would  rigidly  imply  a  white  ci*avat,  though  I  am  not  absolutely  certain 
tliat  black  ties  are  excluded ;  but  any  speck  of  color  on  a  man  is  as  strictly 
prohibited  as  a  bonnet  on  a  lady's  head  would  be.  .  A  French  gentleman  once 
presented  liiraself  at  the  pit  entrance.  His  dress  coat  and  black  trousers  and 
^Y:tistcoat  and  ganta  de  beurre  frais  were  all  en  regie,  but  his  embroidered 
cravat  showed  a  minute  flower  of  some  color.  **  Can't  come  in,  sir.'  "  Why 
not?  "  "  Not  full  dress."  Mr.  Gaul  let  off  some  mild  ejjvculations^  and  re- 
quested to  know  how  and  why  he  was  not  in  full  dress.  "  Colored  cravat, 
sir."  The  ready-witted  Parisian  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  lobby,  wliippod 
off  the  offending  article,  extemporized  a  white  tie  with  his  pocket  handker- 
chief, and  walked  in  triumphant. 

Returning  froni  this  digi'ession,  let  us  look  back  to  what  was  said  at  the 
outset,  namely,  that  very  obvious  and  grave  physical  defects  might  not  prove 
social  disqualifications.  Analogous  to  tliis  is  the  fact  that  confirmed  invalids 
ni.iy  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  society.  The  only  question  is,  what  kind  of  society? 
And  we  may  answer,  almost  any  kind  except  that  of  the  ball-room ;  anytliing 
indoors  wliich  does  not  demand  late  houra  or  being  continually  on  one's  feet. 
Unless  suffering  in  the  throat  or  lungs,  the  invalid's  conversational  powers  are 
unimpaired.  This  is  obvious  enough,  but  some  persons  would  hardly  asso- 
ciate the  ideas  of  weak  health  and  good  living.  Yet  they  often  go  together. 
Many  invalids,  especially  elderly  invalids,  absolutely  require  tlie  best  eating 
and  drinking  they  can  get.  Othera,  though  obliged  to  practise  discretion,  enjoy 
very  much  the  things  which  they  can  take  in  the  limited  quantities  allowed 
tliem.  And  thus  you  w^ill  find  persons  who  are  hardly  able  to  walk  from  the 
c:irriage  into  the  house,  bat  once  comfortably  seated  in  the  house  are  the  most 
genial  and  entertaining  of  guests.  The  formal  dinner  party,  however,  with 
its  extreme  length  and  its  dangers  of  overheated  rooms  and  stupid  neighbors, 
is  apt  to  be  too  fatiguing;  afternoon  receptions,  with  informal  collations  always 
ready,  are  the  great  delight  of  the  valetudinarian.  Not  that  they  were  in- 
vented expressly  for  tliis  class;  they  are  the  refuge  of  all  tlioso  who  like  so- 
ciety, but  do  not  regard  society  as  made  up  of  perpetual  dancing,  with  rnre 
interhides  of  amateur  music.  In  our  hideous  winters,  when  outdoor  recrea- 
tion is  almost  impossible  for  weeks  together,  these  receptions  supply  the  place 
of  exercise  by  the  mental  fillip  they  give;  just  21s  a  man  whom  some  accident 
has  shut  up  in  tlie  house  by  himself  all  day  will  find  his  appetite  for  dinner 
better  if  he  has  studied  or  written  or  used  his  mind  in  some  way,  than  if  he  has 
lounored  vaguely  about  and  read  newspapers.  And  the  liglit  refreshments  ap- 
propriate to  the  occ:ision — a  biscuit,  a  sandwich,  a  cup  of  bouill&nj  a  ghiss  of 
sherry,  a  plate  of  galantine — are  not  of  a  nature  to  disturb  digestion  or  interfere 
with  the  subsequent  enjoj'ment  of  dinner.  The  difficulty  at  first  was  to  find 
men  enough ;  but  fortunately  tlie  slaves  of  the  counting-house  and  the  danc- 
ing machines  do  not  absorb  between  them  all  the  male  material,  and  the  op- 
portnnity  soon  developed  (as  it  always  does)  much  that  had  before  existed  in 
a  latent  state. 

The  introduction  of  day  receptions  into  the  fashionable  programme  was  a 
very  positive  step  in  American  civilization.  Of  course  the  practice  may  be 
abnaed,  like  everything  else.  It  is  abused  at  Washington,  but  only  by  official 
people,  through  official  necessities. 

Some  innocent  and  sanguine  person,  who  thought  that  day  receptions  were 
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nnsuited  to  a  commercial  community  (that  lovely  mercantile  spirit  again !),  re- 
cently insisted  that  the  evening  was  the  only  time  for  an  American  entertain- 
ment, hut  also  insisted  tliat  we  must  go  back  to  the  simple  evenings  of  our 
fathers.  Exactly — and  to  tlie  two-story  brick  houses  and  the  population  of 
200,000.  It  would  be  just  as  easy  as  going  back  to  Palnio's  pyramids.  For 
my  own  pait,  I  am  nottlie  least  inclined  to  be  laudator  temporis  acti,  if  the  acti 
refers  to  anything  quorum  pars  fui — ^rinything  which  I  am  old  enough  to  re- 
member. The  fashionable  society  of  my  youtli  was  nearly  as  bad  as  it  could 
be  in  everything  hut  teclmical  morality.  It  understood  good  eating  and 
drinking  very  well,  and  dress  very  fairly ;  in  saying  this  we  have  exhausted 
the  list  of  its  merits.  It  had  no  ai-tistic  or  literary  proclivities.  It  had  no 
amusement  but  dancing,  and  on  Sundays  and  uther  occasions,  when  the  men 
could  find  no  women  to  dance  with,  they  went  to  sleep  or  gambled.  It  had 
no  proper  esprit  de  corps,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  bullied  and  insulted  by 
clerks  and  repoiters  and  any  outside  influence  that  had  the  requisite  audacity. 
Now  tliat  it  is  gone,  some  say  that  our  present  fjishionablo  society  is  worse.  It 
may  be.  **  With  God  all  things  are  possible  " — and  many  things  are  possible 
with  another  party.  But  I  shall  require  more  personal  experience  (which  I 
am  not  very  likely  to  have)  before  assenting  to  the  proposition.  Surely  when 
millionaires  are  proud  of  being  art  students,  and  female  leaders  of  fashion 
write  in  "The  Galaxy,"  the  outlook  is  not  so  very  bad  from  an  intellectual 
point  of  view.  And  it  is  to  the  intellectual  and  artistic  elements  of  society 
that  we  must  look  for  an  antidote  to  the  absorbing  mercantile  and  material 
elements,  since  the  notion  of  asceticizin^  a  great  and  wealthy  community  is 
sheer  absurdity. 

Cabl  Beksox. 
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HOW  can  I  live,  my  love,  so  far  from  thee. 
Since  far  from  thee  my  spirit  droops  and  dies? 
Who  is  there  left,  my  love,  for  me  to  see. 
Since  beauty  is  concenti'ate  in  thine  eyes? 
My  only  life  is  sending  thee  my  sighs, 
Wliich,  as  sweet  birds  fly  home  from  deserts  lone. 
Fly  swift  to  thee  as  each  swift  moment  flies. 
Uprising  from  the  current  of  my  moan. 
But  closed  is  still  thy  heart  of  cruel  stone. 
And  my  poor  sighs  drop  murdered  at  thy  feet; 
For  which  while  I  in  grief  do  sigh  and  groan, 
New  hosts  arise  to  meet  a  death  so  sweet. 
Then,  love,  give  scorn ;  for  if  love  thou  didst  give. 
How  could  I  love  thee  in  thy  sight  and  live? 

Virginia  Vaugiik. 
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IT  is  only  about  a  centary  ago  that  the  Vaud,  charmingly  situated  on  the  slopes 
romance  of  the '^NouTelle  Heloise'*  of  Mont  Jorat,  abjut  a  mile  above  the 
bnjaght  Lake  Leman  into  fashion,  and  it  shore  of  Lake  Leman,  recalls  to  us  at  once 
might  have  gone  out  of  fashion  again  with  the  name  of  Gibbon,  who,  haTing  been 
that  romance,  and  many  other  things  of  sent  here  for  education  in  his  youth,  chose 
that  time  which  have  so  utterly  passed  it  as  the  home  of  his  declining  years, 
away,  had  not  the  landscape  mania  of  the  Lest  the  traveller  of  the  present  day  should 
nineteenth  centary  kept  the  lake  in  vogue,  be  caught  napping  in  his  literary  remi- 
Such,  however,  is  the  "  used-up  "  condi-  niscenees,  the  immense  sign  of  the  Hdtel 
tiun  induced  in  tourists  by  the  modern  fa-  Gibbon,  almost  the  first  thing  to  greet  the 
cilities  of  travel  that  it  is  rare  to  find  any  approaching  stranger,  seems  to  have  la- 
one  now  approaching  Lake  Leman    in  belled  the  town  for  all  time  to  come.  The 
ttie  gashing  condition  so  prevalent  seven-  occasion  of  Gibbon's  first  coming  to  Lau- 
tr  yeais  ago,  when  people  wept  at  Meil-  sanne  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
lerie  or  went  disputing  all  over  Clarens  student  and  the  man  of  books.    Having 
aboat  the  site  of  the  too  famous  '*  bos-  entered  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  he 
quet."    Although  other  lakes  have  given  falls  into  the  hands  of  very  careless  tutors, 
a  name  to  a  school  of  poetry,  there  is  who  leave  him  to  follow  entirely  his  own 
none  with  whose  shores  are  linked  so  bent ;  and  hi.4  bent  being  to  read  every- 
many    souvenirs    of    literary    renown,  thing  he  can  lay  hands  on,  he  ends  by 
Among  the  Swiss  lakes,  the  lake  of  Lu-  rpading  himselt  into  a  belief  in  transub- 
cern^  is  by  many  thought  more  beautiful,  stantiation  and  all  the  leading  dogmas  of 
bat  how  different  are  its  associations !  the  Romish  Church.    Thu^  it  was  not  by 
The  plain  of  Griitli,  Altorf,  the  bay  of  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  nor  by  the 
Uri,  take  us  back  to  our  early  youth,  sensuous  beauty  of  a  brilliant  ceremonial, 
when  the  story  of  Gesler  and  Tell,  the  but  only  by  the  reading  of  books,  that  the 
apple,  the  storm  on  the  lake,  kindled  our  insatiate  student  was  brought  into  the 
enthusiasm  over  the  stories  and  legends  church's  fold.    The  chief  of  these  books 
that  cling  around  the  origins  of  SwL«<s  his-  were  Bossuet's  *'  Exposition  of  the  Cath- 
Urry,    Lake  Leman,  on  the  other  hand,  olic  Doctrine,"  and  his  **  History  of  the 
leads  our  thoughts  to  the  great  authors  Protestant  Variations. "   As  Gibbon  him- 
vh'jse  works  have  been  the  delight  of  our  self  expresses  it,  '*  I  surely  fell  by  a  noble 
maturer  years.     How  rich  is  the  catalogue  hand."    Having  reached  this  belief,  he 
which  might  be  made  of  the  brilliant  in-  steals  off  to  London,  and  finds  a  priest  to 
tellects  whose  names  are  associated  with  shrive  and  admit  him  to  the  Holy  Roman 
the  shores  of  Lake  Leman;  the  reform-  Catholic  Church.    But  what  follows?    A 
ers,  the  naturalists,  the  romancers,  the  repudiation  so  decided  of  the  thirty-nine 
p^ets,  the  historians,  who    have  dwelt  articles  of  the  Anglican  faith  naturally 
here.     Calvin,  De  ^nssure,  Rousseau,  resulted,  as  soon  as  known,  in  the  expul- 
Byron,  Sismondi,  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  Ma-  sion  of  the  neophyte  from  Magdalen  Col- 
dame  deStael — these  are  but  a  few  of  those  lege;  and  the  angry  father  sent  his  boy 
who  have  lived  here,  or  who  have  said  or  (July,  1753),  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  a 
sang  the  beauties  of  the  scene.    It  would  Calvinistic  pastor  at  Lausanne,  to  be  won 
he  impossible  within  our  limits  to  include  from  the  error  of  his  ways.    The  history 
them  all;  we  have  therefore  chosen  a  of  Gibbon's  religious  belief  may  be  said 
single  pomt,  and  shall  endeavor  to  re-  to  end  here ;  as  well  through  his  own 
call  the  literary  memories  of  Lausanne  reasoning  as  through  the  arguments  of 
by  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  dis-  Jiis  tutor,  he  lost  his  conviction  of  the. 
tingiiisbed  authors  who,  towards  the  end  truth  of  the  real  presence,  and  with  that 
of  the  last  century,  made  that  little  city  fell  his  belief  in  the  Romish  creed.    A 
an  attractive  centre  of  literary  interest.  year  or  two  after  his  coming  to  Lausanne 
lAosanne,  the  capittill  of  the  canton  of  he  went  through  a  form  of  returning  to 
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the  Protestant  church  and  partook  of  the  measures  of  Lord  North ;  and  on  the  fall 

sacrament,  but  this  was  probably  the  last  of  that  minister  he  lost  the  small  place 

flicker  of  his  faith.  he  had  obtained  through  the  ministerial 

Gibbon's  first  impressions  of  Lausanne  influence,  and  retired  from  political  life, 

gave  little  promise  of  his  future  attach-  But  it  is  with  Gibbon  on  the  shores  of 

ment  to  the  place.  Lake  Leman  that  we  are  more  especially 

'*  I  had  now  exchanged ''  (he  writes  in  occupied,  and  we  find  him  at  Lausanne 

his  memoirs)  **  my  elegant  apartment  in  not  only  busied  with  religion   bat  ivltb 

Magdalen  Colleg6  for  a  narrow,  gloomy  love.     Although  he  cannot  with  accuracy 

street,  the  most  unfrequented  of  an  un-  be  classed  with  the  school  of  the  Ency- 

handsome  town,  for  an  old,  inconvenient  clopsedia,  he  possessed  essentially  that  pbi- 

house,  and  for  a  small  chamber,  ill  con-  losophlc  nature  to  attain  which  was  the 

trived  and  ill  furnished,  which,  on  the  ap-  ardent  aim  of  those  brilliant  wits  of  his 

proach  of  winter,  instead  of  a  companion-  century.     Whatever  part  they  took  in 

able  fire  must  be  warmed  by  the  dull,  life,  it  was  to  be  taken  philosophically, 

insensible  heat  of  a  stove.    From  a  man  and  when  death  came  the  anxious  inquiry 

I  was  again  degraded  to  the  dependence  arose   among    the    burviving   comrades, 

of  a  school-boy.    Mr.  Parilliard  managed  Has  our  friend  me  the  dread  enemy  like  a 

my  expenses,  which  had  been  reduced  to  philosopher?    Aicer  this  fashion  Gib?x>n 

a  diminutive  state  ;  I  received  a  small  met  Cupid,  and  during  his  youthful  resi- 

monthly  allowance  for  my  pocket-money;  dence  at   Lausanne  paid  a  philosophic 

and  helpless  and  awkward  as  I  have  ever  adoration  to   Miss  Susan  Carchod,    the 

been,  I  no  longer  enjoyed  the  indispensa-  daughter  of  a  village  pastor.     In   later 

ble  comfort  of  a  servant.    My  condition  years,  with  philosophic  calmness,  he  g^ives 

seemed  as  destitute  of  hope  as  it  was  de-  us  the  history  of  how  love  may  be  made 

void  of  pleasure.    I  was  separated  for  an  by  a  philosopher. 

indefinite — which  appeared  an  infinite —  '*  I  found  her  learned  without  pedantry, 
term  from  my  native  country  ;  and  I  had  lively  in  conversation,  pure  in  sentiment, 
lost  all  connection  with  my  Catholic  and  elegant  in  manners;  and  the  fir^^t 
friends.  I  have  since  reflected  with  sur-  sudden  emotion  was  fortified  by  the 
prise,  that  as  the  Romish  clergy  of  every  habits  and  knowledge  of  a  more  familiar 
part  of  Europe  maintain  a  close  corre-  acquaintance.  She  permitted  me  to  make 
spondence  with  each  other,  they  never  her  two  or  three  visits  at  her  fat  her  *s 
attempted,  by  letters  or  messages,  to  res-  house.  I  passed  some  happy  days  there 
cue  me  from  the  hands  of  the  heretics,  or  in  the  mountains  of  Burgundy,  and  h«r 
at  least  to  confirm  my  zeal  and  constancy  parents  honorably  encouraged  the  con- 
in  the  profession  of  the  faith.  Such  was  nection.  In  a  calm  retirement  the  gaj 
my  first  introduction  to  Lausanne — a  vanity  of  youth  no  longer  fluttered  in  h^r 
place  where  I  spent  nearly  five  years  with  bosum  ;  she  listened  to  the  voice  of  truth 
pleasure  and  profit,  which  I  afterwards  and  passion,  and  I  might  presume  to  hope 
revisited  without  compulsion,  and  which  that  I  had  made  some  impression  on  a 
I  have  finally  selected  a&  the  most  grate-  virtuous  heart.  At  Grassy  and  Lausanne 
:ful  retreat  for  the  decline  of  my  life."  I  indulged  my  dreams  of  felicity;  but  on 

The  sojourn  at  Lausanne  during  the  my  return  to  England  I  soon  discovered 
■jmpressional)le  years  of  youth  from  six-  that  my  father  would  not  hear  of  this 
teen  to  twenty-one  left  its  lasting  impres-  strange  alliance,  and  that  without  his 
sion  on  Gibbon.  He  returned  to  England  consent  I  was  myself  destitute  and  help- 
very  French  for  an  Englishman,  and  his  less.  After  a  painful  struggle  I  yielded 
'first  literary  effort  was  an  esssy  on  the  to  my  fate  ;  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed 
study  of  literature,  written  in  the  French  as  a  son ;  my  wound  was  insensibly  heal- 
language.  Fortunately  for  English  let-  ed  by  time,  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a 
.ters,  a  long  service  in  the  Hampshire  new  life.  My  cure  was  accelerated  by  a 
jnilltla  and  a  life  in  Parliament  identified  faithful  report  of  the  tranquillity  and 
the  future  historian  with  his  native  coun-  cheerfulness  of  the  lady  herself,  and  my 
.try — reanglicized  him,  so  to  speak.  Dur-  love  subsided  in  friendship  and  esteem. ^^ 
Ing  all  the  weary  years  of  the  American  Would  the  readers  of  the  **  Nouvelle 
He  volution  he  sat  in  Parliament  a  silent  Heloise,"  whose  first  ideas  of  Lake  Le- 
member,  but  voting  steadily  for  all  the  man  were  as  the  scene  of  St.  Preux's  joys 
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and  lamentationsy  haye  believed  that  on 
these  same  shores  love  had  been  made  so 
philosophically  and  without  transports? 
Gibbon  remained  a  bachelor  all  his  life, 
bat  in  after  years,  when  Mile.  Carchod 
had  become  the  celebrated  Mme.  Necker, 
the  acquaintance  was  renewed,  and  it 
was  to  Mme.  Necker  that  he  turned  for 
ooansel  when  he  at  one  time  thought  of 
taking  a  wife  as  a  companion  for  his  de- 
clining age.     Mme.  Necker*s  advice  was 
against  late  marriagss,  but  as  a  sort  of 
offset  and  source  of  consolation,  she  like 
a  good  wife  recommended  to  him  her  hus- 
band's book  on  *'  L*  Importance  des  Opi- 
nions reli^euses" — a  very  natural  act  in 
Mme.  Necker,  for  it  was  a  settled  principle 
in  the  Necker  family  that  M.  Necker  was 
B  genius  ;  and  the  mother  and  daughter, 
however  disunited,  always  agreed  upon 
this  point.     Probably  no  one  would  be 
more  astonished  than  his  daughter,  if  she 
were  to  return  to  the  world,  to  find  that 
in  the  latt«r  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  great  genius  M.  Necker  is  best 
known  as  the  father  of  Mme.  de  Stael. 
Gibbon  himself  was  too  old  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  French  Revolution  to  enter  into 
the  stream  of  new  ideas  of  which  Corinne 
was  one  of  the  apostles.  He  speaks  of  her 
several  times  in  a  casual  way  in  the  course 
of  his  letters.    Once  he  alludes  to  her,  in 
passing,  as  *'  a  pleasant  little  woman ; " 
and  again,  in  writing  to  Lady  Sheffield, 
October  22,  1784,  he  says :  "  They  (the 
Neckers)  have  now  a  very  troublesome 
charge,  which  you  will  experience  in  a 
few  years — the  disposal  of  a  baroness. 
Mile.  Necker,  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses 
in  Europe,  is  now  about  eighteen,  wild, 
rain,  but  good-natured,  and  with  a  much 
larger  provision  of  wit  than  beauty.  What 
increases  their  difficulty  is  their  religious 
obstinacy  of  marrying  her  only  to  a  Pro- 
te5tant." 

Although  Gibbon's  early  love  passed 
away  in  a  sort  of  philosophic  vapor,  he 
potssesRed  all  the  gallantry  of  his  time,  to 
which  his  great  corpulence  in  his  later 
years  must  have  lent  an  air  of  solemn 
gravity.  There  is  even  a  story  of  his 
full  habit  leading  him  once  into  direful 
straits ;  it  has  no  better  authority  than 
that  not  too  veracious  gansip,  Mme.  de 
Genlis,  bat  is  amusing  even  if  not  true. 

*' Finding  himself  one  day,"  says  Mme. 
de  Genlis,  ^^  tite-h-tete  with  Mme.  de 
Croosaz  for  the  first  time.  Gibbon,  de- 


sirous of  seizing  upon  a  moment  so  fiivor- 
able,  threw  himself  suddenly  upon  his 
knees,  and  declared  to  her  his  love  in  the 
most  passionate  terms.  Mme.  de  Crousaz 
replied  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
take  from  him  all  desire  to  repeat  so  fine 
a  scene.  Gibbon  put  on  an  expression  of 
consternation,  but  remained  on  his  knees 
in  spite  of  repeated  requests  to  reseat 
himself;  he  was  immovable  and  silent. 
'Rise,  sir,'  repeated  Mme.  de  Crousaz. 
'Alas!  madame,*  replied  the  unhappy 
lover,  *•  I  cannot,^  In  fact  his  corpu- 
lence would  not  allow  him  to  rise  with- 
out help.  Mme.  de  Crousaz  rang  the 
bell  and  said  to  the  servant  who  came  in, 
'  Help  up  Mr.  Gibbon!''' 

Among  Gibbon's  contemporaries  at 
Lausanne  was  the  celebrated  Tissot,  the 
most  widely  known  physician  of  his  time, 
whose  great  reputation  vied  with  the  at- 
tractions of  the  landscape  in  bringing 
crowds  to  Lausanne.  Tissot's  "  Avis  au 
Peuple  sur  sa  Sant^  "  was  one  Of  the  most 
popular  books  of  its  day,  and  was  trans-  ^ 
lated  into  fourteen  languages.  This  book, 
written  with  the  hope  of  ameliorating  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  people  of  Vaud, 
became  the  fashion  all  over  £urope. 
Mme.  de  Genlis  practised  medicine  in  the 
villages  on  her  estate,  as  she  says,  **  avec 
mon  Tissot  it  la  main."  This  lady  had, 
however,  a  mania  for  knowing  how  to 
do  everything,  even  to  bleeding.  Her 
own  account  of  her  medical  practice  is 
very  characteristic  of  her  insatiate  ac- 
tivity. 

**  I  practised  medicine  constantly  at 
Genlis,"  she  writes,  '*  with  my  Tfnsot  in 
my  hand,  and  associated  with  M.  Ra- 
cine, the  village  barber,  who  always  came 
very  gravely  to  consult  me  whenever  he 
had  any  patients.  We  went  together  to 
visit  them ;  my  prescriptions  were  con- 
fined to  simple  teas  and  broth,  which  I 
usually  sent  from  the  ca<;tle.  I  was  at 
least  of  service  in  moderating  the  zeal  of 
M.  Racine  for  emetics,  which  he  pre- 
scribed for  almost  every  ill.  I  had  per- 
fected myself  in  the  art  of  bleeding ;  the 
peasants  often  came  and  asked  mc  to 
bleed  them,  which  I  did ;  but  as  it  was  ' 
known  that  I  always  gave  them  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  sous  afler  a  bleed- 
ing, I  had  soon  a  great  number  of  patients, 
and  I  suspected  that  they  were  attracted 
by  the  thirty  sous.  Af^r  that,  I  bled  no 
more  unless  by  the  direction  of  M.  Milet, 
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sargeon  of  LaT^re,  who  came  to  Genlis  very  fond  of  music,  and  I  was  very  happy 

every  eight  or  ten  days."  to  play  the  harp  for  him.     On  one  uf 

The  visit  of  Mme.  de  Genlis  to  Laa-  these  evenings  which  we  passed  together 

sanne  was  made  during  Gibbon's  resi-  I  had  a  sad  triumph,  which  gave  me 

dence  in  England ;  she  did  not  therefore  much   pain.    A    gentleman    dressed  io 

meet  him  there,  but  she  Kaw  much  of  mourning  was  present,  whom  I  had  neyer 

Tissot,  visited,  as  everybody  did,  the  rocks  before  seen.    I  sang  remarkably  well  the 

of  Meillerie,  and  won  her  usual  triumphs  air  *  J'ai  perdu  mon  Eurydice,'  of  which 

with  her  harp,  even  to  causing  a  dis-  Gluck  himself  had  taught  me  the  style 

tressed  widower  to  faint  with  emotion,  and  expression  ;  in  the  middle  of  this  air 

In  describing  her  tour  in  Switzerland  she  the  gentleman  in  mourning   burst  intu 

says :  tears,  and  suddenly  fainting  fell  8en9ele>s 

'*  I  stopped  at  Lausanne,  where  I  wish-  into  the  arms  of  his  neighbor  ;    he  hai 

ed  to  consult  M.  Tissot  in  regard  to  my  lost,  three  months  before,  a  wife  whom 

mother's    health.    People  came  at  this  he  adored.    Mme.  de  Crousaz,  who  had 

season  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  coasult  already  heard  me  sing  this  air,  but  wbu 

this  celebrated  physician.    On  my  arrival  was  not  near  me  at  the  moment,  made  me 

at  Lausanne  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  a  sign  not  to  sing  it ;  unfurtunately  I  did 

lodging.     While   M.    Gillier   and    M.  not  understand  her." 

Ott  were  searching  in  vain,  I  sat  wearily  In  Eynard's  '^  Life  of  Tissot  "  there  h 

in  the  carriage  with  my  maid.    A  young  a  pretty  picture  of  social  life  at  Lausanne, 

man,  said  to  be  the  Prince  of  HoLstein,  jn  which  Gibbon  appears  in  a  much  mure 

whom  I  had  met  in  the  library  at  Bale,  favorable  light  than  in  the  malicious  gets- 

was  at  his  window,  recognized  me,  saw  sip  of  Mme.  de  Genlis.    The  story  ha.<; 

my  dilemma,  came  down  to  the  carriage,  also  a  further  zest  added  to    it  by  the 

opened  it,  begged  me  to  get  out,  and  held  laughable  misapprehension  of  the  poor 

out  his  hand,  saying  that  he  would  take  German,  evidently  of  that  Wertheriaa 

me  to  a  lady  who  would  give  me  a  lodg-  school  which   has   unfortunately    disap- 

ing.      Delighted  with  this  adventure,  I  peared  before  the  goose-step  and  martial 

allowed  him  to  conduct  me.    At  the  end  glory : 

of  the  street  he  led  me  into  a  house.  We  ^*  A  German  highly  educated,  but  natu- 
go  up  the  stairs,  pass  through  several  rally  ardent  and  enthusiastic,  presented 
rooms,  and  come  to  a  pretty  parlor,  where  himself,  furnished  with  excellent  letters 
1  find  a  lady  with  a  pleasant  face,  alone,  of  recommendation,  to  one  of  our  profes- 
and  playing  the  guitar ;  it  was  Mme.  de  sors  at  Lausanne,  and  expressed  to  him 
Crousaz,  afterwards  Mme.  de  Montolieu,  his  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  uf 
the  author  of  some  clever  translations  of  the  immortal  author  of  the  '  Avis  au  Pea- 
German  romances.  The  Prince  mentions  pie.'  Tlie  professor  was  going  that  even- 
my  name,  telk  my  embarrassment,  and  ing  to  visit  Mme.  de  Chavriere,  who  re- 
asks  Mme.  de  Crousaz  for  rooms  for  me  ceived  the  most  agreeable  people  of  Lau- 
in  the  house  of  her  father-in-law,  who  was  sanne.  He  proposed  to  the  gentleman  to 
absent.  Mme.  de  Crousaz  welcomes  me  introduce  him  there ;  it  was  in  the  coun- 
With  much  grace,  rises,  and  leads  me  im-  try.  At  the  moment  when  they  arrived 
mediately  to  her  father-in-law's  house,  at  Mme.  de  Chavriere's  the  company  had 
afler  sending  for  my  travelling  compan-  just  been  playing  games  and  were  paj-- 
ions,  and  establishes  me  in  charming  ing  the  forfeits.  One  of  the  company 
rooms  with  an  enchanting  view  of  the  was  playing  on  a  violin,  while  a  gentle- 
lake  of  Geneva.  I  passed  twelve  days  at  man  of  remarkable  corpulence  appeared 
Lausanne  com^tantly  with  Mme.  de  Crou-  to  be  searching  the  room  for  something 
saz.  They  gave  me  fetes  and  balls  and  he  could  not  find.  At  length  the  Tiolin 
concerts ;  I  sang  and  played  the  harp  as  gave  forth  louder  sounds,  and  the  stout 
much  as  they  wished.  I  was  taken  gentleman — it  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
charming  excursions  on  the  lake ;  I  did  the  illustrious  Gibbon — came  and  took 
not  fail  to  go  and  see  the  rocks  of  Meillerie.  the  hand  of  M.  Tissot,  whose  figure. 
The  circle  of  Mme.  de  Crousaz  was  ex-  tall,  dignified,  and  cold,  formed  the  ni02>t 
ceedingly  agreeable.  I  saw  every  day  complete  contrast  with  his  own.  But  this 
M.  Tissot,  who  seemed  flattered  that  was  not  enough ;  the  violin  continued  to 
I  knew  all  his  works  by  heart ;  he  was  play,  and  they  were  both  obliged  to  dance 
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serend  figures  cf  a  minaet,  to  the  great  rising  in  amphitheatre,  on  which  the 
delight  of  the  whole  afi^^mblage.  It  wii9  sun^s  rays  cau^  a  thousand  variations  of 
the  payment  of  the  forfeit  due  from  Gib-  light  and  shade."  This  house  is  now 
bon,  whose  joyous  teifiperament  readily  No.  6,  rue  du  Grand  Ch^ne,  at  Lau- 
leot  itself  to  this  form  of  pleasantry.  But  sanne.  Voltaire's  letters  at  this  period 
this  wa9  preciseb^  what  was  not  compre-  are  full  of  his  beautiful  lake,  of  which  he 
bended  by  the  German,  whose  sensibility  can  see  twenty  leagues  from  his  bed  ;  but 
and  emotion  at  this  spectacle  had  been  sometimes  we  have  the  reverse  of  the  pie- 
plainly  risible.  The  following  year,  what  ture  :  "  I  write  you  from  my  bed,  where 
was  the  astonishment  at  Lausanne  on  I  am  suffering  the  torments  of  the  damn- 
learning  that  he  had  taken  it  all  seriously,  ed,  having  before  me  beautiful  gardens, 
and  that  in  the  account  of  his  travels,  a  charming  country,  a  fine  lake ;  on  my 
which  he  had  just  printed,  he  cited  as  one  right  the  Jura  mountains,  on  my  left  the 
of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  the  eternal  snows  of  the  great  Alps,  and  in 
advantage  of  having  seen  the  celebrated  my  body  the  devil." 
hist4)rian  of  Rome  and  the  illustrious  The  little  circle  of  society  at  Lausanne 
philanthropist,  the  benefactor  of  human-  naturally  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  so 
ity,  intertwining  dances  and  harmonious  distinguished  an  addition  to  their  number. 
aiepi,  and  thus  recalling  the  beautiful  The  wealth  of  Voltaire  enabled  him  to 
dA3\«;  of  Arcadia,  all  whose  antique  virtue  keep  an  open  house  to  all  comers,  and  on 
and  simplicity  they  possessed."  the  plea  of  ill  health  he  excused  himself 
In  the  winter  of  1757  came  to  Lausanne  from  returning  their  visits.  To  the  Abb6 
the  greats t  man  of  his  day,  Voltaire,  and  Olivet  he  writes  from  his  country-house 
this  and  the  two  succeeding  winters  he  of  Mourlon,  near  Lausanne  :  '*  I  had  no 
parsed  there  in  a  perpetual  round  of  idea  of  happiness  until  I  came  to  live  in 
verse-making,  festivities,  and  private  retirement,  in  a  house  of  my  own.  But 
tbcatricaia.  Voltaire  on  his  return  from  what  retirement!  I  have  sometimes  fifty 
hU  unlucky  visit  to  Prussia  decided  to  persons  at  table ;  I  leave  them  with  Mme. 
e<tablb^h  himself  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Denis,  who  does  the  honors,  and  go  and 
Leman,  but  had  not  yet  made  a  choice  of  shut  myself  up.  I  have  built  what  would 
a  permanent  abode.  He  had  at  one  time  be  called  in  Italy  un  palaxzo ;  but  I  like 
five  residences  on  the  lake :  three  near  none  of  it  except  my  room  full  of  books, 
Geneva,  Les  Delices,  Tournay,  and  Fer-  senectutem  alunt,^^ 

nej  ;  two  at  Lausanne,  one  in  the  town  The  canton  of  Vaud  was  at  this  period 

and  one  at  Mourion.    '*  Rampant  ainsi  subject  to  the  oligarchy  of  Berne,  and 

d' one  taniere  dans  I'autre,"  he  writes  governed  by  bailiffii  sent  from  Berne,  who 

to  the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  "  je  me  were  not  slow  to  magnify  their  office, 

saave  des  rois  et  des  armdes."    To  an-  The  sly  wit  of  the  Vaudoi?  was   ever 

other  he  says  :  "  All  these  residences  are  ready  to  revenge  itself  by  making  a  butt 

nece^:^ry  to  me.    I  am  delighted  to  pass  of  these  pompous  tyrants,  and  it  was  not 

s  >  ea'^ily  from  one  frontier  to  the  other,  long  before  a  story  was  about  of  the  ad- 

Ir  I  were  only  a  Genevese,  I  should  be  vice  the  bailiff  bad  given  to  Voltaire, 

t  *->  subject  to  (jieneva  ;  if  I  were  only  a  "  M.  de  Voltaire,"  said  the  bailiff,  *'  they 

Frenchman,  I  should  be  too  subject  to  say  that  you  write  against  God ;  that  is 

France.    I  have  made  a  destiny  for  my-  bad,  but  I  trust  that  he  will  pardon  you. 

.self  ahme.     I  have  an  odd  little  kingdom  They  add  that  you  rail  at  religion ;  that 

in  a  Swiss  valley.    I  am  like  the  Old  Man  is  again  very  bad ;  and  against  our  Lord 

of  t!ie  Mountain :  with  my  four  proper-  Jesus  Christ ;   that  is  also  bad,  but  I 

tle<  I  am  on'all  fours.  Mourion  is  my  little  hope  nevertheless  that  he  also  will  pardon 

eabin,  my  winter  palace  sheltered  from  you  in  his  great  mercy.    M.  de  Voltaire  ! 

the  cruel  north  wind.    Then  I  have  ar-  take  good  care  not  to  write  against  Their 

ranged  for  myself  a  house  at  Lausanne  Excellencies    of  Berne,    our   Sovereiflm 

which  would  be  called  a  palace  in  Italy.  Lords,  for  you  may  count  upon  it  they 

Judge  for  yourself:  fifteen  windows  look  would  never  pardon  you." 

upon  the  lake  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  What  especially  delighted  Voltaire  at 

in  front ;  a  hundred  gardens  are  below  Lausanne  waa  the  success  of  his  private 

my  garden,  bathed  by  the  blue  mirror  of  theatricals,  for  which  he  had  a  great  pns- 

tbe  hike ;  I  see  all  Savoy,  and  the  Alps  sion.     A  theatre  was  fitted  up  at  the 
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country  hoase  of  Monrepos,  near  Lau-  of  any  peculiarnotice  or  distinction.    Vir- 

sanne,  then  owned  by   the  Marquis  de  giUum  vidi  tanium,    .     .     .    The  highest 

Langaierie.    The  theatre  was  arranged  gratification  which  I  derived  from  Vul- 

in  a  bam  actjolning  the  house,  in  such  a  taire's  residence  at  Lausanne,  was  the 

manner  that  although  the  actors  were  in  uncommon  circumstance  of  hearing  a  great 

the  hay-lofl  the  audience  was  in  the  house,  poet  declaim  his  own  productions  on  the 

To  this  day  one  may  hear  the  anecdote  told  stage.    He  had  formed  a  company  of  gen- 

in  Lausanne,  that  once  in  '*  Zaire,"  when  tlemen  and  ladies,  some  of  whom  were 

Voltaire  as  Lusignan  exclaims,  '*  OUsuis-  not  destitute  of  talents.    A  decent  thea- 

je?    .    .    .     .    guidezmesfaiblesyeux,"  tre  was  framed  at  Monrepos,  a  country- 

a  wag  called  out,  **  Seigneur,  c'est  le  house  at  the  end  of  a  suburb;  dresses  aod 

grenier  du  maitre  de  ces  lieuz."    Vof-  scenes  were  provided  at  the  ezpeiuse  of 

taire  is  never  wearied  of  writing  to  his  the  actors,  and  the  author  directed  the 

friends  about  his  theatricals.    '^  I  play  rehearsals  with  the  zeal  and  attention  of 

the  oldman,LuRignan las-  paternal  love.    Li  two  successive  winters 

sure  you,  without  vanity,  that  lam  the  his  ti-agedies  of  *  Zaire,'  *  Alzire,'  'Za- 
best  old  fool  to  be  found  in  any  com-  lime,'  and  his  sentimental  comedy  of  the 
pany."  To  his  friend  Thiriot:  *' 1  wish  'Enfant  Prodigue,'  were  played  at  the 
that  you  had  passed  the  winter  with  me  theatre  of  Monrepos.  Voltaire  repre- 
at  Lausanne.  You  would  have  seen  new  sented  the  characters  best  adapted  to  his 
pieces  performed  by  excellent  actors,  years,  Lusignan,  Alvarez,  Benassar, 
strangers  coming  from  thirty  leagues  Euphemon.  His  declamation  was  fash- 
around,  and  my  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  ioned  to  the  pomp  and  cadence  of  the  old 
Leman  become  the  home  of  art,  of  pleas-  stage ;  and  he  expressed  the  enthusiasm 
ure,  and  of  taste."  To  his  niece,  Mme.  of  poetry  rather  than  the  feelings  of  na- 
de  Fontaine:  **The  idlers  of  Paris  think  ture.  My  ardor,  which  soon  became  con- 
that  Switzerland  is  a  savage  country;  spicuous,  seldom  failed  of  procuring  me  a 
they  would  be  very  much  astonished  if  ticket.  The  habits  of  pleasure  fortified 
they  saw  '  Zaire  '  better  played  at  Lau-  my  taste  for  the  French  theatre,  and  that 
sanne  than  it  is  played  at  Paris;  they  taste  has  perhaps  abated  my  idolatry 
would  be  still  more  surprised  to  see  two  for  the  gigantic  genius  of  Shakespeare, 
hundred  spectators  as  good  judges  as  which  is  inculcated  from  our  infancy  as 
there  are  in  Europe.  ...  1  have  thefirst  duty  of  an  Englishman." 
made  tears  flow  from  all  the  Swiss  eyes."  We  began  these  desultory  gleanings 
We  might  cite  page  afler  page  from  Vol-  from  the  literary  souvenirs  of  Lau.«<anne 
taire's  letters  all  equally  enthusiastic,  but  with  an  allusion  to  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
fortunately  we  have  a  calmer  and  more  seau  as  having  brought  Lake  Leman  into 
disinterested  witness  of  these  triumphs  in  fashion.  The  associations  of  Rousseau 
Gibbon.  with  Lausanne  are  not,  however,  impor- 
*'  Before  I  was  recalled  from  Switzer-  tant,  with  the  exception  of  its  being  the 
land,"  writes  Gibbon,  **  I  had  the  satis-  scene  of  a  boyish  freak  which  would  have 
&ction  of  seeing  the  most  extraordinary  been  long  ago  forgotten  had  it  not  found 
man  of  the  age;  a  poet,  a  historian,  a  a  place  in  the  "Confessions."  In  1732,  when 
philosopher  who  has  filled  thirty  quartos  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  Rous- 
of  prose  and  verse  with  his  various  pro-  seau  made  his  ridiculous  ddbut  at  Lau- 
ductions,  oll^n  excellent  and  always  en-  sanne  as  M.  Vaussore  de  Villeneuve,  com- 
tertaining.  Need  I  add  the  name  of  poser  and  teacher  of  music.  During  a 
Voltaire?  Afler  forfeiting  by  his  own  short  absence  of  Mme.  de  Warmas  from 
misconduct  the  friendship  of  the  first  of  Annecy,  Rousseau  had  undertaken  a  jour- 
kings,  he  retired,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  ney  to  Fribourg,and  on  his  way  back,  in- 
with  a  plentiful  fortune,  to  a  free  and  stead  of  returning  directly  by  way  of 
beautiful  country,  and  resided  two  win-  Nyon,  he  turned  off  toward  Lausanne, 
ters  (1757  and  1758)  in  the  town  and  wishing,  he  says,  to  revel  in  the  view  of 
neighborhood  of  Lausanne.  My  desire  the  beautiful  lake  which  is  seen  in  it<4 
of  beholding  Voltaire,  whom  I  then  rated  greatest  extent  from  Lausanne.  As  he 
above  his  real  magnitude,  was  easily  approached  Lausanne,  he  says :  *'  I  com- 
gratified.  He  received  me  with  civility  pared  myself  in  this  pedestrian  pilgrim- 
as  an  English  youth ;  bat  I  cannot  boast  age  to  my  friend  Venture  axriving    at 
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Anoecy.    I  became  so  much  excited  with  as  they  were  opening  their  eyes.    Ptx^r 

this  idea  that,  without  tbiuking  that  I  Rousseau,  sweating  greart  drops,  covered 

had  neither  his  grace  nor  his  talents,  I  with  shame  and  contusion,  yet  afraid  to 

tjok  it  into  my  head  to  play  at  Lausanne  run  away,  was  compelled  by  his  execu- 

tbe  part  of  a  little  Venture,  to  teach  tioners,  as  he  calls  them,  to  beat  the  time 

music,  which  I  did  not  know  how  to  do,  to  the  end.    The  house  is  still  pointed 

and  to  say  tliat  1  was  from  Puis,  where  out  in  Lausanne  where  occurred  tliis  lu- 

1  had  nerer  been.    ...    I  endeavored  dicrous  scene.    After  this,  not   finding 

to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  my  much   employment  as  a  music-teacher, 

great  model.    He  called  himself  Venture  Rousseau  had  plenty  of  time  to  revel  in 

de  VilleneuTe ;  I  by  an  anagram  converted  fhe  scenery,    ^e  went  to  Vevay  for  two 

the  name  of  Rousseau  into  that  of  Vans-  days,  and  during  that  time,  he  says,  *'  I 

sore,  and  I  called  myself  Vaussore  de  oonceived    for   that   town   an    affection 

Yiileneuve.    Venture  understood  oompo-  which  has  followed  me  in  all  my  travels, 

aliiou,  although    he   had   said   nothing  and  caused  me  at  length  to  place  there 

abjut  it;  I,  without  understanding  it,  the  characters  of  my  novel.     I  would 

boasted  of  my  knowledge  of  it  to  every-  gladly  say  to  those  who  possess  taste  and 

body,  and  although  I  did  not  know  how  to  sensibility,  Go  to  Vevay,  visit  the  adja- 

nate  down  the  simplest  ballad,  gave  myself  cent  country,  examine  the  localities,  go 

out  as  a  composer.    This  is  not  all.   Hav-  about  upon  the  lake,  and  say  if  nature 

ing  been  presented  to  M.  de  Treytorens,  has  not  made  this  beautiful  region  for  a 

prufessor  of  law»  who  was  fond  of  music,  Julie,  for  a  Claire,  and  for  a  St.  Preux ; 

and  had  concerts  at  his  house,  and  being  but  do  not  look  for  them  there." 

anxious  to  give  him  a  specimen  of  my  The  misanthropic  irony  of  Rousseau's 

talents,  I  set    myself  to   composing   a  conclusion  (ne  l^s  y  cherchez  pas)  is  no 

piece  for  his  concert  with  as  much  ef-  longer  needed.    Of  the  thousands  of  vis- 

froDteiy  as  if  I  had  known  how  to  go  iters  who  yearly  throng  the  great  hotels 

about  it.    I  bad  the  perseverance  to  work  of  Vevay  and  Lausanne,  how  many  in  the 

fur  a  fortnight  at  this  precious  composi-  rush  of  fashion  are  probably  looking  there 

tion,  to  make  a  fair  copy  of  it,  to  write  for  Julie  or  St.  Preux?    Nobody  seeks 

out  the  dififerent  parts,  and  to  distribute  them,  and  if  they  were  by  chance  to  ap- 

them  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  it  had  pear  they  would  at  once  be  set  down  as  a 

been  a  masterpiece  of  harmony."  pair  of  last-century  bores.    Tet  while  in 

This  piece  in  the  playing  resulted  in  a  this  scenery-hunting  age  the  beauties  of 

confused  jumble  of  discordant  sounds,  the  landscape  possess  still  all  their  at- 

bat  the  performers  had  the  wit  to  see  that  tractions,  doubly  fortunate  is  the  though t- 

their  best  vengeance  was  to  play  it  sober-  ful  tourist  who  finds  the  natural  beauty 

ly  through   to  the  end,  although  they  of  Lake  Leman  enhanced  by  the  charm 

were  choking  with  laughter ;  while  the  that  ever  clings  around  a  spot  ho  often 

audience  would  have  been  glad  to  have  chosen  by  genius  as  its  favorite  abode. 

been  able  to  close  their  ears  as  effectually 
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A  WOMAN  stood  on  the  high  ^teps  epithets  were  generally  uged  by  the  sail- 
locking  the  school-house  dour,  ots  and  fishermen  who  formed  the  popu- 
and  as  she  dropped  the  clumsy  iron  key  lation  of  Giant  Island, 
into  her  basket  and  turned  to  go  away,  The  early  autumn  came;  the  maples 
mechanically  her  eyes  wandered  over  th^  turned  red  and  gold  among  the  faithful 
familiar  scene,  the  frozen  water  and  bleak  pines,  and  let  fall  their  leaves  one  by  one 
inlands  in  front,  the  icy  cliffs  behind,  and  through  the  still  Indian  summer  day» ; 
on  either  side  the  houses  of  the  little  vil-  then  one  night  a  north  wind  came  down 
lage,  lifeless  and  buried  in  the  snows  of  upon  the  island  and  whirled  them  away, 
a  six  months' winter.  **  Desolation!  *' she  and  at  last  even  the  juniper  curled  up, 
murmured — ^'  a  land  of  desolation  and  the  larches  ceased  to  beckon  on  the 
death  !  "  and  descending  the  steps,  she  heights,  and  the  gray  moss  shrank  away 
walked  down  the  narrow  path  dug  out  from  the  pines.  Winter  began,  the  school 
between  the  snow  drifts,  unmelted  month  opened,  and  Miss  Moran  found  occupa- 
after  month,  and  pilod  higher  with  each  tion  for  thoughts  and  hands  in  teaching 
successive  storm  until  they  formed  a  wall  and  governing  her  motley  throng  of 
even  with  her  head.  The  school-house  scholars,  French-and-white,  French-and- 
thus  lefl  to  itself  for  a  week,  the  Christ-  Indian  quarter-breed,  half-breed,  and 
mas  vacation,  was  a  three-story  square  even  pure  undiluted  Chippewa — sturdy 
frame  house,  with  rows  of  blindless  win-  little  rascals  who  did  not  know  what 
5}ows  that  seemed  to  gaze  like  staring  truth  was;  and  how  should  they, since  it 
eyes  down  on  the  village  below,  and  «py  formed  no  part  of  the  Indian's  code  of 
out  all  its  sins.  It  was  originally  built  morals?  It  was  hard  work,  for  the 
as  a  dormitory  for  the  Indians  when  they  schoolmistress  had  a  conscience,  and  tried 
assembled  on  Giant  Island  for  the  annual  each  day  to  do  each  day  s  duty  faithfully, 
payment ;  but  the  sons  of  the  forest  per-  It  was  a  contest — a  contest  of  will ;  the 
sistently  refused  to  occupy  the  abode  will  of  one- slender  woman  against  the 
made  ready  for  them,  and  although  they  will  of  fifty  undisciplined,  half- wild  chil- 
were  repeatedly  escorted  thither  by  the  dren.  But  the  slender  woman  con- 
United  States  Agent,  and  although  they  quered. 

repeatedly  expressed  in  flowery  h^^per-  The  late  spring  came  reluctantly  op 
bole  their  admiration  for  the  white  man's  from  the  south  and  thawed  the  thick  ioe 
lodge,  just  as  repeatedly  were  they  found  around  the  island;  slowly  the  great 
wrapped  in  their  blankets  on  the  beach,  blocks  moved  out  to  sea,  and  then  a  ship 
the  dormitory  tenantless  on  the  hill  be-  came  round  the  point  bringing  news  from 
hind  them.  '*  No  wonder  they  could  not  **  below,"  as  the  islanders  called  the  out- 
sleep  there,"  was  Miss  Moran \s  thought  side  world  ;  the  lights  shone  again  in  the 
as  the  slow-speaking  trustee  told  her  the  deserted  towers,  and  looking  from  her 
story  while  showing  her  the  building  dormer  windows  the  mistress  saw  in  the 
where  she  was  to  rule ;  *'  ugly  white-  east  the  gleam  of  Bois-Blanc,  and  far 
washed  piece  of  utility !  An  Indian  down  in  the  west  the  flash  of  Waugo- 
brought  up  In  the  Gothic  arches  of  the  schance,  showing  the  way  through  the 
forest,  with  the  free  air  of  heaven  to  straits.  A  green  tinge  came  over  the 
breathe,  would  stifle  in  those  geometri-  forests  on  the  mainland,  and  the  deep 
cally  square  rooms."  snows  disappeared,  not  melting,  as  they 
"  And  80  they  slept  out  doors,  and  were  do  in  warmer  latitudes,  but  seeming  to 
such  fools  that  they  never  knew  the  com-  crumble  into  dust  and  blow  away.  More 
fort  of  a  good  warm  house !  But  all  In-  ships  sailed  through  the  south  channel, 
dians  are  born  fools,  you  know,  Miss  Mo-  the  smoke  of  steamers  was  seen,  and 
ran,"  concluded  the  trustee.  And  he  but  finally  the  juniper  stretched  out  its  fairy 
echoed  th^  opinion  of  the  whole  frontier,  rings,  and  the  larches  held  out  their 
and  even  expressed  it  mildly,  as  harsher  green  hands  again,  and  beckoned  over 
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the  cliff;,  as  if  saying  to  the  distant  ships,  reader  in  the  garrison  as  be  scornfully 

*'  Friends,  oorne  up  hither."    Tiie  sum-  supposed,  he  observed  some  one  at  the 

mer  was  short  but  yividly  beautiful,  and  opposite  window  bending  over  a  book ; 

the  mistress  closed  the  school-house  door,  clmncing  to  call  upon  the  chaplain  one 

and  spent   the   vacation  abroad  in  the  af^rnoon,  he  found  George  Eliot *s  **  Mill 

woods,  among  the  dark  pines,  in  the  gay  on  the  Floss,'*  Hawthorne's  '*  Blithedale 

company  of   the    water-maple,    on    the  Romance,"  an  abstract  of  Kant,  and  a 

beach  with  the  wash  of  little  waves  at  book  of  Roman  Catholic  meditations  piled 

her  feet,  or  above  on  the  bare  clifi&  with  together  on  a  side  table.    '*  Your  books, 

tliegilden  sunshine  warming  her  being  Dr.  Burns?"  he  asked,  idly  opening  one 

iato  unwonted  luxuriance.    She  blossom-  of  them. 

ed,  this  pale  bud,  and  one  saw  the  nn-  "  Nay ;   they  belong  to  the  teacher, 
expected  bloom,    and  admired  it,  until  Mbtress  Moran,"  Replied  the  old  chap- 
in  the  warmth  of  admiration  it  opened  lain,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
ioto  a  red  ruse.  '*  A   sentimentalist,  with    ringlets,  a 

The  fori  on  the  height  was  garrisoned  drawl,  and  sighing  allusion  to  her  past, 

with  the  full  complement  of  officers  and  Pll  be  bound  !  "  thought  Max.    The  next 

the  small  number  of  men  usually  found  morning  he  strolled  over  and  found  a  pale 

at  the   Western  lake  posts.    A  major,  dark-eyed  woman,  cold,  silent,  and  unin- 

captain,  two  lieutenants,  a  surgeon,  and  teresting.     *'  Why  does  she  read  such 

chaplain,  lived  close  together  within  the  books?"  he  thought;  and,  having  noth- 

little  stone  enclosure,  and  Miss  Moran,  ing  better  to  do,  he  set  to  work  to  find 

who  bad  made  her  home  in  the  chaplain's  out. 

house,  found  herself  one  of  the  military  There  is  nothing  more  fascinating  than 
family  whether  she  willed  yes  or  no  ;  but  discovery,  and  to  ardent  minds  terra  in- 
Khe  willed  3'es.  Originally  coming  to  cognita  is  far  more  attractive  than  the 
Giant  Island  for  her  health,  alone  in  the  home  acres,  however  beautiful.  Miss  Mo- 
world  save  some  distant  New  England  ran  proved  to  be  totally  without  the 
c*ja>ins,  educated  in  books  but  ignorant  usual  feminine  ways ;  free,  frank,  and 
of  life,  a  self- repressed,  self-contained,  honest  in  her  conversation,  what  she  said 
hard-working  woman,  the  idea  of  spend-  had  the  charm  of  novelty  to  the  society 
iDg  a  year  or  two  in  this  remote,  isolated  adept,  and  he  found  himself  starting  all 
place  had  pleased  her  fancy,  wearied  with  kinds  of  subjects  just  to  hear  her  opinions, 
the  monotony  of  a  city  public  school.  So  which  were  often  very  unlike  the  cut-and- 
sbe  staid,  and  began  life  and  love  to-  dried  opinions  of  the  fashionable  world, 
gether ;  for  as  for  the  first  time  she  loved.  There  is  nothing  more  agreeable  than 
she  realized  that  for  the  first  time,  also,  to  feel  one's  self  perfectly  appreciated  and 
she  lived.  understood  in  all  one's  various  moods. 

Maxwell    Ruger,    Lieutenant   Second  Argumentative  Max  found  here  a  mind 

Infantry,  U.  S.   A.,  a   stalwart  young  that  followed  his  subtlest  windings  ;  that 

Saxon,  with  close-cut  curly  yellow  hair,  comprehended  his  half-expressed  fancies  ; 

bloe  eyes  with  a  steel  glint  in  them,  that  understood  his  lightest  touches  of 

ruddy  cheeks  and  fairy  blue-veined  tern-  humor,  and  was  ready  to  plunge  with 

pies  like  a  child — this  was  the  knight  him  into  those  deep  shadowed  waters  of 

who  "  flashed  into  the  crystal  mirror  "  of  feeling  over  which  society  talk  usually 

oar  modem  Lady  of  Shalott.    But  no  glides  hastily,  half  fearing,  half  ignoring 

weakneag,  do  boyishness  accompanied  this  their  existence. 

Saxon  beauty  ;  the  bold  outline  and  reso-  The  first  winter  passed,  and  these  two 

lute  mouth  showed  a  will,  while  the  ease  were  much  together ;  she,  one  of  many 

of  manner  always  found  a  way.    Evi-  to  him  ;  he,  the  only  one  of  all  the  world 

deatly,  here  was  an  accomplished  young  to  her.    The  summer  brought  its  changes, 

society  man  exiled  on  a  rock.  gay  company  thronged  the  beautiful  isl- 

Coming  and  going,  Max  Ruger  noticed,  and,  the  maples  saw  city  belles  at  their 

It  last,  the  girl  coming  and  going  also  :  feet  and  no  doubt  wondered  over  them, 

pacing  up  and  dowB  the  parade-ground  the  larches  listened  and  heard  sweet  con- 

on  bitter  days,  he  saw  on  the  opposite  versations,  and  the  cliffs  kept  their  own 

tide  a  woman's  figure  wrapped  in  a  gray  secrets.    Then,  who  so  gay  as  the  hand- 

cluak;  reading  by  the  window,  the  only  some  young  officer  7    'Who  so  much  liked? 
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Who  so  much  engrossed  7    And  yet  Mis-  is  your  name,  dear?     You  never    told 

ti*esH  Moran,  as  the  chaplain  called  her,  me." 

refused  to  see  the  truth,  excused  it  to  **It  is  an  odd  name— Flower ;  my 
herself,  denied  it,  and  resolutely  held  mother  was  named  so.  Most  people  sup- 
around  her  the  old  enchanted  atmosphere,  pose  it  is  Flora,  and  I  never  correct  them, 
breaking  away  on  every  side  in  spite  of  But  I  should  like  you  to  know  and  use 
her  grasp.    She  lived  on  the  garnered  the  name." 

sweetness  of  the  past,  and  revelled  in  a  Neitlier  spoke  again  ;  speech  was  not 
vague,  indefinite  poetry.  Not  that  she  needed,  but  through  the  golden  noon  they 
made  verses.  Only  the  unsatisfied  or  un-  sat  there  together  in  the  half-sweet,  half- 
happy  women  make  verses.  She  lived  sad  atmospiiere  of  the  Indian  summer, 
her  poeti7  instead  of  writing  it,  so  that  and  Max  read  a  whole  heart-history  in 
when,  at  last,  the  red  and  yellow  came  those  deep  eyes  surrendered  so  fearlessly 
back  to  the  maples,  when  the  last  sum-  to  his  gaze.  Some  eyes  are  like  oceans, 
mer  visitor  had  fled  away  southward,  and  Flower's  eyes  had  an  ocean *s  depth, 
when  Maxwell  Ruger  returned  to  seek  Winter  came;  the  last  schooner  with 
his  fellow  exile,  he  found  her  full  of  ice-coated  rigging  sailed  round  Bois- 
sweetness — that  sweetness  that  belongs  Blanc,  the  last  steamer  hurried  through 
only  to  a  woman  loving  and  *loved.  Ig-  the  western  gate  past  Waugoschance, 
norant  as  a  child  of  the  world  and  the  leaving  the  island  alone  in  the  freezing 
world's  ways,  the  mistress  trusted  impli-  straits.  The  village  sank  into  its  winter 
citly.  She  loved:  therefore  she  was  loved,  lethargy,  the  villagers  plodded  on  their 
This  was  her  creed.  One  Indian  summer  little  rounds  wrapped  in  skins,  the  In- 
Saturday,  Miss  Moran  climbed  the  island's  dians  slept  through  the  twenty-four  hours 
heiglit  and  seated  herself  on  the  grassy  like  their  friends  the  bears,  and  the  offi- 
mound  of  old  Fort  Holmes ;  idly  she  noted  eel's  at  the  fort  began  to  sweep  the  ioe 
the  ancient  earthworks  and  tried  to  call  with  spy-glasses  in  search  of  the  welcome 
up  ^he  combatants  of  a  hundred  years  be-  black  speck,  the  dog-train  that  brought 
fore  ;  but  the  peace  of  the  purple  air  fill-  the  mails  from  the  outside  world, 
ed  her  mind  and  drove  away  all  thoughts  The  schoolmistress  attended  to  her  dai- 
mxe  a  warm,  dreaming  contentment,  and  ly  duties,  but  she  did  not  find  them  dull; 
when  Max  appeared  through  the  vista  of  an  inspiration  filled  her  life,  in  her  heart 
the  colored  maples,  she  scarcely  stirred,  was  entire  confidence,  and  she  asked 
80  harmonious  seemed  his  presence  with  nothing  more  from  her  Creator.  She 
the  place  and  hour.  **  Of  what  are  you  was  entirely  content.  A  more  practical 
thinking?"  said  the  soldier,  throwing  mind  or  a  mind  more  experienced  in  life 
himself  down  beside  her,  and  taking  ofif  would  have  questioned  or  planned*  She 
his  cap.  **  Of  you,"  she  answered  did  neither.  She  merely  enjoj-ed  her  new 
dreamily,  turning  her  eyes  toward  him.  happiness,  and  gave  no  thought  to  the 
The  golden  warmth  lighted  up  her  face,  morrow.  And  yet,  if  any  one  had  ques- 
bringing  the  red  to  cheeks  and  lips,  and  tioned  her  and  pressed  the  subject  upon 
a  softness  to  those  deep  eyes.  Her  soul  her,  no  doubt  the  questioner  would  have 
had  come  to  the  surface  and  was  looking  found  at  the  bottom  the  certainty  that 
out,  and  Max  felt  a  strange  thrill  as,  for  one  day  she  should  be  Max*s  wife ;  this 
the  first  time,  something  penetrated  to  seemed  to  her  as  certain  as  the  coming 
the  depths  of  his  being.    It  is  but  seldom  morrow. 

that  souls  see  each  other  face  to  face  in  One  day,  early  in  December,  she  lin- 

this  world  of  masks  and  armor  ;  some-  gered  in  the  school- room  after  her  schol- 

times  there  is  a  glimpse,  sometimes  a  re-  ars,  with  many  shouts  and  rough  strug- 

cognition,  but  instantly  the  visor  is  down  gles  on  the  stairs,  had  finally  dispersed ; 

again,  and  all  is  blank.    In  this  case,  the  great  stove,  taking  in  long  logs  of 

however,  there  was  no  armor,  no  mask  ;  wood,  still  glowed  hot  in  the  cold  twi- 

and  so  beautiful  grew  the  face  with  this  light,  and  the  mistress  sat  by  the  hearth 

soul-light  in  the  eyes  that  the  young  man  musing.    At  length  a  desire  seized  her — a 

involuntarily  bent  his  head  and  pressed  desire  to  look  off  over  the  icy  straits  to- 

his  lips  upon  the  hand  lying  idle  on  a  ward  the  south ;  and  taking  a  key,  she 

bunch  of  red  leaves.    **  How  beautiful  climbed  up  to  the  lofl  and  out  on  to  the 

you    are !  "    he    murmured.      '*  What  roof  of  the  high  building,  where,  stand- 
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iog  io  tbe  shadow  of  the  chimney,  she  by  propinquity  and   habit,  that  would 

gazed  oTer  the  frosen  water  and  the  blue  hare  been  impossible  e?en  had  it  been 

mainland,  and,  in   imagination,  further  explained  to  her;  for  the  schoolmistress 

{itill— on  to  the  land  of  the  orange  and  knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  the  world, 

palm.    Orer  tbe  ice  mo?ed  a  black  Hpeck,  and  she  could  only  judge  others  by  her 

tbe  dog-train   bearing   the  muilH.      She  own  intense  self. 

knew  tbe  carrier  well,  a  sturdy  Canadian  At  length,  frozen  in  soul  and  body,  she 
Frenchman,  whose  boys  were  amon^  her  slowly  lefl  the  snowy  roof ,  passed  down 
brightest  scholars ;  this  man  came  and  through  the  dark  halls,  and  climbed  the 
vent  through  the  winter,  and  to  many  hill  toward  the  fort.  Seeking  the  ser- 
i<land  exiles  he  and  his  leader  dog,  geant's  quarters,  she  entered  without 
Pierre,  were  the  heroes  of  the  year.  The  knocking,  and  found  Jennie  alone  in  the 
mistress,  although  she  cared  little  for  her  little  room.  Surprised  and  abashed  at 
few  letters,  appreciated  the  great  dog  the  sight  of  this  unwonted  visitor,  the 
who  brought  them,  and  often  stopped  to  girl  rose ;  but  before  she  could  put  her 
pat  his  shaggy  head  when  he  was  off  words  together,  the  mistress  spoke,  and 
duty.  strangely  gentle  was  her  Toice.  "  Tell 
At  length,  dreamily  as  she  had  as-  me,  Jennie,"  she  said,  *'  does  Lieutenant 
cended,  dreamily  she  went  down,  and  Ruger  love  you?"  Ah!  how  that  title 
made  her  way  tlirough  the  dusky  hall  to  sounded  in  the  poor  speaker's  ears ;  to 
tbe  school-room  below.  The  sound  of  her,  he  had  ever  been  Max.  The  young 
Toices  roui^  her,  and  through  the  half-  girl  blushed  as  with  downcast  eyes  she 
open  door  she  saw  two  persons.  Max  replied,  '*  Yes'm;  at  least  he  says  so." 
Ruger  and  pretty  Jennie  Brown,  the  old  Ten  times  more  knowledge  of  the  world, 
sergeant*s  daughter,  a  young  girl  whom  twenty  times  more  coquetry  dwelt  in  this 
she  was  teaching  in  her  leisure  hours,  cbild^s  heart — an  islander  born  and  bred 
What  they  sai4  she  did  not  hear,  but  her  — than  in  the  educated  woman  of  twenty- 
eyes  took  in  Max's  half-caress,  the  girl's  six  who  stood  before  her. 
evident  pleasure,  the  hands  clasped  as  '*  And  do  you  love  him,  Jennie?" 
though  accustomed  to  each  other  ;  this  *'  I  think  he's  very  nice  and  handsome- 
she  took  in,  and  saw  but  one  interpreta-  like,  of  course,"  began  Jennie,  puckering 
tiun  to  the  scene:  ^*Max  loved  Jennie;  the  hem  of  her  apron,  and  wondering 
Jennie  loved  Max."  Al^r  an  instant  what  the  mistress  could  know  about  her 
which  seemed  an  hour,  the  pallid  mis-  little  secrets;  to  Jennie,  Miss  Moran 
tress  turned  away  noiselessly  and  mechan-  seemed,  as  she  expressed  it,  *'  old  as  the 
ically  retraced    her  steps  to    the    roof,  hills." 

There  amid  the  icicles  she  sat  with  un-  "  Answer  me,  girl !"  cried  the  mistress, 

covered  head  like  a  snow  image  until  the  blazing  into  sudden  excitement  as  Jennie 

night  came.    The  feeling  in  her  heart  was  hesitated.    ''Maxwell  Ruger  loves  you. 

like  death ;  she  seemed  to  be  on  the  edge  Do  you  love  him  ?  " 

of  a  bottomless  pit,  and  dark  shapes  with        *'  Yes'm,  please,  that  Is,  I "  falter- 

ra^tling  wings  mocked  at  her  as  they  ed  Jennie,  beginning  to  cry;   certainly 

flew  by.    She  never  doubted  the  inter-  this  part  of  her  flirtation  was  a  most  un- 

pretation  she  had  put  upon  that  scene,  expected  addition, 

anymore  than  she  had  doubted  that  other  '*That  is  enough!  "  interrupted  Miss 

interpretation  of  the  Indian  summer  idyl ;  Moran  sternly ;    then  placing  her  hand 

she  could  not  doubt ;  her  mind  was  not  under  the  dimpled  chin,  she  raised  tiie 

of  the  analytical  order.    She  could  only  frightened  face  and  looked  long  into  the 

feel,  and  feel  intensely.    The  greatness  blue  eyes.    ''It  is  a  fair  fieu^,"  she  mur- 

of  her  love  made  the  greatness  of  her  de-  mured  ;  "  God  ble&s  you,  child !  "  and  was 

spair ;  there  vros   nothing  half-way  or  gone  before  the  startled  girl  had  recover- 

ctmditional  in  either.    Such  natures  are  ed  from  her  surprise, 

rare ;  but  of  such  are  the  great  ones  of  "  What  a  queer  woman  the  mistress 

tbe  earth  made.     Great  for  good,  and,  is !  "  she  thought  as  she  braided  her  hair, 

when    blighted,    great    for    evil    also.  "I  don't  suppose  she  has  any  idea  how 

Heavei  help  them  !  many  lovers  I  have  had.     Max  Ruger 

As  for  comprehending  what  it  really  makes  eight,  I  do  declare,  and  I  am  only 

W3I8,  an   idle   flirtation  brought  about  just  sixteen.    Do  I  love  him?  she  wanted 
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to  knovf^f  coarse  I  do.  I  love  them  Miss  Moran  had  discovered  this  pastime 
all.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  think  1  like  of  bis.  Jennie  had  coine  to  the  school- 
Moses  best."  house  for  a  book,  he  had  come  to  walk 

Eight  lovers !    No,  the  mistress  did  not  back  with  the  mistress ;  they  met  by  ac- 

know  it.    She  knew  nothing  of  the  ver-  cident,  and  both  supposed  Miss  Moran 

satile  fancies  of  a  village  flirt,  nothing  of  had  gone  home  ;    if  Jennie  afterwards 

the  inveterate  habit  of  love-making  which  suspected  that  her  penchant   had  been 

haunts  young  officers  in  times  of  peace  discovered,  she  took  care    to  keep  her 

(not  in  times  of  war,  however  ;  those  late  suspicion  to  herself,  flirting,  meanwhile, 

fiery  years  showed  us  the  iron  under  the  as  much  as  she  could  with  the  handsome 

gilt);    she   only  knew  herself,  and    all  young  officer,  and  keeping  at  the  same 

night  she  wrestled  with  her  love.    The  time  a  quiet  Scotch  eye  upon  the  village 

next  day  she  went  through  her  school  suitor  wliom  she  intended  to  accept  in 

duties  in  a  state  of  torpor,  but  the  even-  her  own  good  time, 

ing  brought  again  its  agony;  why  is  it  Another  week  passed,  and,  tired  of  his 

tliat  all  pain  is  ever  worst  at  night?    A  pastime,  longing  for  the  old  look,  the  old 

week  passed,  and  then  she  came  forth  a  voice,  Max  returned  to  his  old  habits ; 

changed  woman,  the    bloom    g(me,  the  he  followed  the  mistress  to  and  from  the 

light  gone,  and  a  veil  let  down  over  those  .  school,  he  met  her  on  her  solitary  walks, 

deep  eyes.    When  she  came  to  Giant  Isl-  he  called  persistently  at  the  chaplain *s 

and  she  was  a  statue,  and  now  she  was  a  cottage.    But  she  took  to  going  to  school 

statue  again ;  but  in  the  mean  time  she  by  way  of  the  icy  cliffs,  she  clianged  her 

had  known  what  it  was  to  be  alive.  wonted  routes,  and  finally  refused  to  see 

It  is  probable  that  Pygmalion's  god-  him  altogether.    On  Saturday,  a  clear, 

dess  found  it  very  hard  to  go  back  into  cold,  dazzling  day.  Miss  Moran  slipped 

the  marble  again  !  away  from  the  fort,  and  turning  into  the 

And  Maxwell  Ruger?  Perplexity,  as-  snowy  woods,  made  her  way  up  to  old 
tonlshment,  and  anger  succeeded  each  Fort  Holmes ;  here  there  was  a  finn  ice- 
other  in  his  mind;  it  was  with  great  crust,  and  she  paced  to  and  fro  in  the 
difficulty  he  could  find  Miss  Moran,  and  cruelly  cold  sunshine,  pursuing  her  con- 
when  he  found  her  she  was  not  there,  stant  labor  of  self-repression,  educating 
That  is,  the  open  gaze  was  veiled,  the  herself  to  her  future  life  with  stern  de- 
sweet  intentness  had  grown  chilled,  the  termination.  Suddenly  Maxwell  Ruger 
earnest  manner  had  turned  repellant.  stood  before  her.  They  had  not  met  be- 
He  could  not  find  in  this  closed,  faded  bud  fore  for  days,  and  the  color  surged  into 
the  rose  that  had  opened  under  his  gaze,  her  face,  as,  taken  by  surprise,  her  eyes 
red  and  fragrant.  **  It  is  a  whim,"  he  wore  for  a  moment  their  old  look.  Then 
thought  at  first;  "she  will  change  soon."  the  red  faded,  the  lids  dropped.  *' He 
But  Mistress  Moran  hAd  no  whims,  loves  her ;  she  loves  him,"  she  repeated 
•*  She  is  angry  ;  that  will  pa.ss  before  the  to  herself,  as  if  the  words  were  a  formula 
week  is  out,"  was  the  next  idea.  But  against  evil.  She  knew  but  one  kind  of 
Mistress  Moran  felt  no  anger.  Then  he  love,  poor  ardent  heart ! 
sought  her  out,  and  tried  the  old  fasci-  **  Flower,  where  have  you  been  all 
nating  subjects  of  conversation ;  but  al-  these  days?  What  have  you  been  do- 
though  he  did  his  best,  he  elicited  only  a  ing?"  said  Max  with  a  long  look  of  his 
few  unresponsive  words  in  reply.  He  blue  eyes ;  some  eyes  make  one  moment 
knew,  then,  how  much  he  had  depended  seem  like  five. 

upon  that  earnest  answering  mind  that  "  Lieutenant  Ruger,  I  have  been  learn- 
seemed  but  another  self,  only  sweeter  and  ing  a  new  life." 
more  gentle.    At  length,  baffled,  disap-  •*  Why  new,  Flower?" 
pointed,  and  depressed,  he  left  the  statue  "  It  must  be  so." 
to  itself,  and  idly  took  up  his  little  romance  **  Are  you  then  tired  of  the  old  ?  " 
with  the  sergeant's  daughter.    To  do  him  **  No ;  but  it  has  forsaken  me." 
justice,  he  knew  well  that  he  had  his  "  You  have  forsaken  it  and  me,  Flow- 
full  match  in  the  village  coquette,  and  er;  and  oh,  how  lonely  I  have  been!" 
also  that  she  would  probably  end    the  said  Max,  speaking  the  truth  with  the 
game  by  marrying  one  of  the  storekeepers  impulse  of  a  boy ;  the  frank  honesty  of 
of  the  town.    He  had  no  suspicion  that  this  woman  seemed  to  draw  out  the  U'uth 
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eren  when  baried  under  mountaias  of  strange,  poor,  plain  flchoolmistress,  no 

oon?entionalitie9.  longer   young,    ignorant  of  the  world. 

Again  came  the  color,  and  the  depth  in  without     friends     or     fortune?    Quick 

the  eyes ;  but  she  did  not  speak.  thronging  came  objections,   came  ol>8ta- 

"  Why  have  you  changed  so,  Flower?  cles,  came  the  habits  of  a  lifetime,  came 

Yoa  hare  made  me  suffer — suffer  keenly,"  the  great  voice  of  society.      "No,  no, 

pursued  the  young  man,  watching  her  no,"    they    cried;   *^  a  hundred    times 

changing  face.  nu!"    And  the   thinker  quailed  before 

''Suffer!'^  she  answered,  turning  to-  these  voices,  and  resolved  to  wait  a  while, 

ward  him  with  all  her  heart  in  her  voice ;  **.  At  any  rate,  there  need  be  no  hurry, 

»*iinakeyoM  suffer  !  "    And  tenderly  she  whatever  1  decide,"  he  said  to  ^limself, 

tojk  his  hand  in  bath  her  own,  while  the  stifling  the  inward  conviction  of  his  heart, 

tears  rose  in  her  eyes.  And  the  voices  acoepte(^  this  compromise, 

*'  Yes  ;  I  hare  suffered,  but  not  now,"  and  let  him  go  home,  finally,  to  a  restless 

replied  Max,  irresistibly  drawn  toward  afternoon  and  sleepless  niglit. 

her.    "  You  are  more  to  me  than  any  one  The  mistress  lived    through  the  last 

else.  Flower."  three  days  of  school  in  alternating  hope 

"  That  is  false.     You  are  a  liar !"  cried  and  despair;  faint  hope,  fierce  despair, 

the  mistress,  springing  away  from  him  as  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  was  a  shade  of 

the  bitter  thought  of  Jennie  came  into  interest  in  her,  poor  and  plain  as  she 

her  mind.     Strong  words,  perhaps ;  but  was ;  she  said  over  and  over  to  herself 

they  simply  expressed  her  plain  meaning.  Max's    half-tender  words,  and  tried  to 

''  Miss  Moran,  I  never  forgive  such  ac-  make  of  them  a  hope.    But  her  old  habit 

CQsations  from  man  or  woman,"  replied  of  reliance  on  fact  brought  back  Jennie's 

Max,  pale  with  anger.    Ue  never  so  much  image;     her    uncompromising     honesty 

as  thought  of  Jennie ;  he  had  allowed  showed  her  that  she  had  no  ground  fur 

faim^lf  to  be  carried  on  to  an  expression  hope,  and  she  felt  that  she  must  flee.    It 

of  real  feeling  ;  that  was  a  great  deal  for  was  not  pride.    Poor  girl!  she^  had  no 

bim ;  and  to  be  met  in  this  way  !  pride.    It  was  the  instinctive  feeling  tliat 

''  Do  I  ask  your  forgiven&ss.  Lieutenant  sends  the  wounded  hart  into  the  thickest 
Ruger?  It  is  you  who  should  ask — you  shade  to  die.  '*  I  must  go,"  she  thought 
who  should  suffer  !  Ah,  you  little  know  through  the  short  sad  day ;  '*  I  must  go," 
how  I  could  love  you.  And  you  have  she  moaned  through  the  long  wild  night, 
chusen  her!  Do  you,  then,  like  dolls?  The  last  hour  of  school  came ;  she  locked 
Jeonie  is  but  a  doll.  I(o,  no.  I  am  all  the  door,  and  gave  one  last  look  at  the 
wrong.  I  am  always  wrong.  What  am  scene  before  her ;  It  was  then  that  she 
I  but  a  poor  unlovely,  unlovable  woman,  murmured,  *'  Desolation  !  a  land  of  de- 
while  you Oh,  leave  me  to  myself,  or  solation  and  death  !  " 

I  shall  die !  "  And  as  she  uttered  these  The  next  day,  the  eve  of  Christmas,  the 
wild  words,  with  a  cry  of  anguish  Flower  fires  were  not  lighted  in  the  school-house, 
Moran  turned  and  fled  down  the  slope,  for  the  week's  vacation  had  begun.  Max- 
disappearing  in  the  snow-covered  under-  well  Ruger  noted  the  absence  of  smoke 
brush.  from  the  chimney,  and  his  thoughts  turn- 
Maxwell  Ruger  made  no  attempt  to  fol-  ed  to  the  upper  room  with  the  dormer 
low  her  ;  with  whirling  thoughts  he  C(m-  windowsacross  the  parade-ground.  Then, 
tinaed  pacing  up  and  down  on  the  crust  angry  with  himself,  he  started  off  aeross 
for  hours.  Like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  the  island  with  a  party  of  soldier  wood- 
clear  sky,  these  words  had  pierced  through  cutters  for  the  day^.  '*  I  am  bewitched  !  " 
all  his  coverings  of  worldliness,  all  his  bethought.  *' I  will  see  what  hard  work 
armor  of  pride,  all  his  network  of  eti-  can  do  to  break  through  the  web." 
quette,  and  reached  his  heart.  Flower  And  while  he  was  working  with  all  his 
loved  him !  This  pale,  silent  woman  might  in  the  snowy  forests  toward  the 
loTed  him !  This  deep-blooming  ardent  north,  over  the  frozen  stniits  toward  the 
girl  loved  him  !  And  how  did  she  love  south  went  Flower  Moran  walking  by  the 
him?  An  instantaneous  conviction  filled  side  of  the  dog-train,  fleeing  from  him  as 
his  mind  that  such  a  love  is  never  given  he  fled  from  her,  the  long  journey  in  the 
bat  once  to  any  man.  bitter  weather  seeming  as  nothing  to  a 

But  did  he  love  her?    Did  he  love  this  longer  endurance  of  her  bitter  sorrow. 
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Toward  night  Max  Ruger  returned  she  had  triumphed;  in  despairing,  she 
through  the  forest  to  the  fort,  half  hlind-  had  conquered.  Though  death  itself  lay 
ed  by  driving  snow.  A  norther  had  come  in  the  path,  reach  her  he  must.  *^  She 
sweeping  down  from  the  eternal  ice-fields,  left  her  love  for  me !  **  he  thought  as  the 
bringing  with  it  one  of  those  raging  fierce  wind  struck  him  in  the  open  straits ; 
storms  which  are  dreaded  even  in  the  '*  while  I  have  that,  1  have  all." 
semi-arctic  latitude  of  Giant  Island.  Half  The  late  afternoon  found  the  dog-train 
frozen  and  breathless,  Max  reached  the  steadily  pushing  southward  ;  part  of  the 
garrison  enclosure  at  last.  The  day  had  way  the  mistress  had  ridden  on  the  little 
been  spent  in  vain  warfare ;  neither  the  sledge,  but  most  of  the  time  she  preferred 
work  nor  the  weather  had  been  able  to  walking,  unmindful  of  the  fatigue.  The 
drive  out  the  image  of  that  one  woman,  carrier  had  expected  to  reach  the  first  sta- 
and  now,  weary  and  child-like,  he  turned  tion  early  in  the  evening,  but  when  the 
where  his  heart  led  him,  to  the  chaplain's  driving  snow  came  down  upon  them  he 
cottage.  Here  he  found  the  old  man  grew  anxious ;  cold  and  colder  blew  the 
alone  by  the  fire.  **  It  is  a  wildering  biting  wind  and  icy  grew  the  flakes,  until 
evening,"  he  said  after  some  conversa-  each  one  stung  like  a  missile.  The  air 
tion;  **  and  sad  am  I,  Lieutenant  Ruger,  was  dark  with  the  storm,  the  cold  be- 
to  think  of  the  mistress  out  in  this  storm  numbed  the  man's  senses,  he  grew  oon- 
of  Satan's  devising.  She  may  perish ;  fused  and  lost  his  bearings ;  but  the 
and  doubtless  she  had  her  good  points —  fiiithful  dogs  went  steadily  on,  and  the 
her  good  points."  higher  intellects  humbly  followed  them. 

'*  What!"  cried  Max  springing  to  his  Bent  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  blinded, 

feet  with  a  chill  rushing  to  his  heart.  chilled,  stumbling  over  the  hummocks, 

**  Didn't  you  know  she  had  gone,  man  ?  the  two  pushed  on,  hoping  each  moment 
She  went  this  noon  with  Antoine  and  the  to  see  the  lights  of  the  station,  until  sud- 
mail-train.  She  set  her  face  like  a  flint —  denly  one  of  the  dogs  faltered  and  seem- 
nothing  would  stop  her.  She  gave  me  ed  at  fault,  turning  in  his  tracks  as  if  try- 
her  books — much  good  they  are,  too — and  ing  to  draw  his  ^companions  in  the  oppo- 
she  left  her  love  for  you."  site  direction. 

"  Her  love  for  me !  "  repeated  Max  with  "It  is  Pierre,  the  wisest  dog  of  all," 

the  sound  of  tears  in  his  voice  as  a  gust  said  the  carrier  despairingly ;  "  now  may 

shook  the  house.    **  Which  route  did  they  the  Holy  Virgin  help  us,  for  we  are  lost !  " 

take  ?  "  And  falling  upon  his  knees  in  the  snow, 

"  To  the  mainland  fitst;  then  she  will  he  began  to  mutter  incoherent  prayers, 

go  across  the  country  to  the  first  railroad  ;  "  Get  up,  Antoine;  you  will  freeze  to 

further  than  that  she  would  not  tell,  but  death !  "  cried  the  mistress,  shaking  his 

I  suspect  she  will  travel  to  Maipe,  where  arm  with  all  her  strength  as  ehe  saw  the 

she  has  relatives,"  fatal  lethargy  creeping  over  him.    *•  See, 

In  fifteen  minutes  Max  Ruger  was  out  are  not  those  the  lights?"    And  thus 

on  the  ice,  an  old  half-breed,  and  Jaune,  incited,  the  man  struggled  on  a  while 

a  veteran  dog,  the  best  pilot  on  the  island,  longer ;  it  was  a  contest  of  will.  The  will 

with  him.    *'  It  is  certain  death,"  said  of  the  spirited  woman  kept  the  drowsy 

the  villagers  peeping  through  round  holes  man  from  utterly  failing.    The  strange 

made  in  the  fi*ost  that  covered  their  small  glamour  of  freezing  came  over  him ,  and  he 

wiiidows  by  means  of  hot  cents.    But  longed  to  lie  down  in  the  sofl,  beautiful 

Max  paid  no  attention  to  these  prophe-  snow.    The  thought  of  his  position  as 

cies.     Combated  long,  wounded  at  every  mail-carrier  kept  him  up  for  a   time ; 

point,  repressed,    stifled,    and  chained,  then  hoine,  wife,  and  children  served  to 

love  had  at  last  broken  its  bonds  and  con-  excite  his  waning  courage  ;  and  last  the 

quered.    Now  that   she   was   gone,  he  maxims  of  his  religion.    All  these  ideas 

knew  that  he  loved  this  woman  ;  now  were  vividly  kept  before  him  by  the  mis- 

that  she  had  fled,  he  must  follow;  he  tress,  but  at  last  even  these  failed  ;  and  as 

realized  that  life  was  a  blank  without  the  darkness  came,  with  that  gentle  ob- 

her.    The  old  doubts,  determinations,  and  stinacy  peculiar  to  such  cases,  he  laid 

obstacles  seemed  so  much  chaff  in  the  himself  down  and  fell  asleep,   a  sleep 

face  of  the  overwhelming  feeling  that  had  which,  if  unbroken,  before  many  hours 

at  last  risen  to  the  surface.    In  forsaking,  must  end  in  death. 
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Thus  was  Flower  left  alone  with  the  »*  What  have  you  to  live  for?"  pursued 

dogs.    Lifting   the  unconscious  man  by  the  voice, 

slow  degrees  on  to  the  sledge,  she  covered  **  To  conquer  myself." 

hiiuwith  furs,  and  then  she  went  to  Pierre,  **  You  cannot  do  it." 

aod  bending  down  put  her  arms  around  **  I  can  !  " 

his  neek.    She  was  so  utterly  desolate,  so  '*  Life  will  be  long  and  lonely." 

utterly  alone,  that  the  great  dog  was  like  *'  I  know  it." 

a  friend.   Ue  seemed  to  understand,  too^  '*  lie  will  marry." 

that  wise  old  Pierre ! — for  after  replying  as  **  Yes ;  Jennie,  or  some  one  like  her. " 

well  as  he  could  to  her  caresses,  he  bark-  '*  After  all,  his  is  but  a  shallow  soul." 

ed sharply  at  his  cowering  companions  as  '*  Not  so ;  his  heart  is  noble,  his  soul  is 

if  to  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  deep." 

taming  led    the   way  backward,  going  **  Why,  then,  did  he  not  love  you?" 

steadily  on  as  if  sure  of  his  direction.  **  Thou  mocking  spirit,  leave  me !    Do 

Thus  they  journeyed,  the  dogs,  the  sleep-  I  not  know  that  I  am  unlovely  and  un- 

ingman,  and  the  lonely  woman,  on,  on,  lovable?    Am  I  not  trying  to  do  right? 

over  the  ice.  Have  I  not  left  all  that  is  dear  to  me  in 

Hours  i>assed ;    the  snow  clouds  blew  life  to  follow  my  wretched,  lonely  way 

away  and  the  stars  came  out,  each  one  through  the  world?     Get  thee  behind 

bright  as  a  new  moon  in  the  clear  air;  me,  Satan!  "   and  with  an   incoherent 

tiie  cold  grew  more  intense,  and  striking  prayer  the  tempted  soul  struggled  on  in 

a  match  the  mistress  saw  that  it  was  mid-  the  torpid  body. 

night.    How  many  long  hours  were  still  A  clear  sky  is  ever  the  most  pitiless, 

before  her!      To  stop   was    death,  and  The  bitter  cold  brought  suffering,  pain, 

mechanically  she  walked  on.    She  began  and  torture  to  the  wearied  limbs,  sounds 

repeating  to  herself  all  the  poetry  she  in  the  ears,  and  lights  dancing  before  the 

knew,  ven<e  afler  verse,  with  painful  ef-  eyes.    The  mistress  had  but  one  thought, 

fort;  anything  to  keep  herself  awake,  to  walk   on.      Once   she    faltered,  but 

Tennyson's  lines  seemed  to  chime  in  with  Pierre  turned  back  and  rubbed  his  shaggy 
the  night)  and  over  and  over  she  said  '  head  against  her  hand,  with  a  dog's  sa- 

tUem:  gacity  foreseeing  the  danger.     Roused, 

she  went  on,  moved  by  machinery,  and  a 

Deep  on  the  convent  roof  the  snows  ^g^se  came  to  her,  as  if  written  in  letters 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon;  ^^      *     fU 

My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapor  goes;  ^*  "^®  *"  *"®  ^^^''           . 

May  my  soul  follow  soon  I  •  "And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 

Break  np  the  heavens,  O  Lord!  and  &r  from  their  eyes;   and  there  shall  be  no 

Throngh  all  yon  starlight  keen  njyrg  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying  ; 

Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  guttering  star,  neither  aHkll    there   be   anv  mnre   niin 

In  raiment  whit©  and  clean.  neitner  sixaii   mere   DC  any  more  pain. 

He  lift*  mo  to  the  golden  doors;  .     .     .    Ue  that  overcometh  shall  inherit 

The  flashes  come  and  go;  all  things." 

All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors,  Qyer  the  ice  came  the  pursuing  parky. 

And strows herlights  below.  rJ^^       ^  j^^^  suffered  in  the   blinding 

And  deepens  on  and  up!  the  gates  ^         ,    -                    n    x,    ^    «.  ,i         i 

Boll  back,  and  fiir  within  sno^  an<*  freezing  cold  that    followed; 

For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits,  they   too   had  lost   the   track   and   were 

To  make  me  pura  of  sin.  followini;  a  dog,  old  Jaune,  who  stalked 

'"^*'l*S?fu°^®^'°*'f   M  <>n  steadily  with  three  legs  and  capered 

One  oftbuath  deep  and  wide  j  » At   ^ i     n      ^t     pl         n    t  »        n  t  » 

Alight  upon  the  shining  sea-  ^i'*^  *^®  ^^"'^^  ^^^  »  fashion  of  his  own. 

The  Bridegroom  with  his  Bride  I  But  they  had  brandy  to  aid  them  and 

five  hours  less  of  the  cold,  since  they  had 
"0  St.  Agnes,  help  me!  "  she  mnr-  not  started  until  twilight.  About  mid- 
mured.  **  If  you  can  hear  me  (who  night  the  brandy  gave  out,  and  the  sen- 
knows?  perhaps  you  can) ,  have  pity  upon  sation  of  freezing  seemed  to  creep  through 
mc."  Then  came  dark  thoughts  tempt-  every  vein ;  even  Jaune  lagged  behind, 
ing  her  to  death.  **  Why  not  lie  down  and  scarcely  noticed  his  master's  voice. 
anddie?"  said  a  voice  at  her  ear.  "Death  Then  the  higher  intellect  assumed  the 
will  be  easy  and  sweet."  sway.  Max  encouraged  the  drooping  dog, 
**  I  will  not  bo  a  coward,"  she  answer-  'Spoke  sharply  to  the  failing  half-breed, 
ed  mutely.                  ^  and  kept  his  little  band  on  and  together. 
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But  not  without  effort.  His  own  brain  around  the  two  lovers,  while  the  other 
seemed  to  wander ;  he  saw  palm  trees  dogs  looked  over  their  shoulders  in  admi- 
and  great  lilies  floating  on  still  rivers  ;  ration  and  drew  the  sledge  in  jerks,  vent- 
perfumes  came  to  him  and  the  sounds  of  ing  their  envy  in  short  yelps.  A  few 
distant  music,  voices  calling  his  name  and  moments  more,  and  the  party  arrived  at 
beautiful  faces  smiling  upon  him.  '*  I  an  island  on  whose  bank  stood  a  long 
am  freezing,"  he  thought,  *'  and  if  1  feel  log  house  with  one  lighted  window.  The 
the  cold,  where  is  Flower?**  door  yielded  to  Max's  push,  and  in  they 
Something  seemed  to  answer,  *'  She  is  burst,  dugs,  sledge,  and  all,  upon  Pere 
dying.  Save  her.**  A  few  drops  remained  Ronan,  the  recluse  of  St.  Jean  Mission, 
in  the  fltisk ;  calling  the  dog,  he  poured  **  May  the  saints  defend  us  i  **  ejaculated 
the  liquor  into  his  mouth,  hoping  to  the  astonished  old  man. 
stimulate  the  failing  instinct  which  was  **  Oh,  Flower,  my  darling,  I  love  you 
their  only  dependence.  Old  Jaune  — love  you  with  all  my  soul,**  sn id  Max, 
coughed  over  the  new  seasation,  stood  as  the  ruddy  fire-light  shining  on  the 
awhile  in  doubt,  and  then  stalked  on;  the  mistress's  pallid,  shrunken  face  showed 
half-breed  followed  in  dazed  obedience,  him  how  near  she  had  been  to  death, 
and  Ruger,  who  had  not  prayed  for  years.  And  for  answer.  Flower  threw  her  arms 
prayed  now.  It  was  a  strange  prayer,  around  his  neck  and  hid  her  poor  face — 
**  If  X  c^n  but  save  her.  Lord,  I  will  not  her  poor  happy  face — on  his  brea^it. 
mind  dying,**  he  said;  and  then  he  ut-  ^*The  saints  defend  us!"  said  Pcre 
tered  those  words  which  young  and  old  Ronan  again. 

turn  to  in  times  of  trouble — the  Lord's  In  the  mean  time  Jaune  had  dragged 

Prayer.  from  the  table  a  platter  of  meat,  broken 

In  the  course  of  another  hour  Jaune  the  dish,  and  set  to  work  on  hLs  stolen 

suddenly  gave  a  sharp  bark,  and  started  dainty  with  much  snapping  of  jaws  and 

off  furiously  toward  the  left.    The  men,  eager  gulping,  which  enjoyment  Pierre 

startled  into  consciousness,  followed  with  and  his  satellites,  still  tugging  to  get  the 

difficulty.    Presently  they  heard  a  distant  sledge  through  the  door,  saw  with  rage, 

feiound.  and  howled  their  disapproval  in  chorus. 

The  mistr&ss,  walking  in  a  dream,'  be-  at  the  same  time    tangling   themselves 

came  vaguely  conscious  that  Pierre  was  hopelessly  in  tiieir  harness,  and  at  last 

growling  a  long,  low  growl ;  the  other  rolling  on  the  floor  together,  a  biting, 

dogs,  his  abject  slaves,  stood  still,  but  snarling  heap. 

the  mistress  walked  on;  she  seemed  to  *' The  saints  defend  us!"  said  poor  Pere 
have  lost  the  power  of  stopping.  Ronan  for  the  third  time.  Devoutly  en- 
Then  came  a  rush  :  old  Jaune  and  Pierre  gaged  in  his  Christmas  matins,  alone  as 
had  met,  and  Max  held  Flower  in  his  he  supposed  with  his  conscience  and  the 
arms.  angels,  he  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  by 
The  first  gray  light  of  dawn  was  rising  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  dogs,  coming 
in  the  east ;  soon  they  could  look  into  each  from  no  one  knew  where ;  some  embracing 
other's  eyes,  and  what  they  saw  there  each  other  before  his  very  priestly  eyes, 
warmed  their  chilled  blood  and  drove  some  apparently  dead  in  sledges  at  the 
away  the  shadow  of  death.  Not  far  to  door,  others  stealing  his  only  roast,  and 
the  south  the  outline  of  land  eould  be  still  others  howling,  growling,  fighting, 
traced,  and  thither  they  went,  a  happy  and  biting  on  his  floor.  He  might  well 
party.  "  *Twas  there  the  dogs  were  ask  to  be  defended ! 
going,**  said  the  half-breed ;  *^  they  can  But  the  old  priest  had  a  kind  heart,  and 
always  find  the  way  to  St.  Jean,  trust  when  he  had  recovered  his  senses  and 
them  for  that.  But  I  never  thought  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  scene 
of  the  island,  it  lies  so  far  out  of  our  before  him,  he  set  to  work  so  actively 
course.**  that  soon  the  half-frozen  visitors  were 
Soon  a  light  gleamed  before  them  in  made  comfortable  with  warmth,  food, 
the  dusk ;  the  dogs  saw  it  too  ;  Pierre  drink,  and  kind  words.  With  the  aid  of 
barked,  and  his  slaves  took  up  the  chorus,  the  half-breed  who  served  him  as  cook 
Jaune,  untrammelled  by  harness,  started  and  acolyte,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
off  on  a  V(^3^age  of  discovery,  and  came  lethargic  mail-carrier,  still  asleep  in  the 
back  to  execute  a  series  of  wild  circles  sledge ;  the  voyageurs  and  Indians  will 
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come  back  from  death^s  Tery  door,  like  mas  meal,  shall  we  not  celebrate  a  little 

their  friends  the  bears.  Christmas  service  of  praise  and  tliauks- 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  company  assem-  giving  for  your  escape  from  death?  '* 
bled  in  the  loghouse  parlor,  rested,  warm-        Flower  rose  from  her  seat  by  the  hearth, 

ed,  and  refreshed.     It  was  a  long,  low  ''Yes,  father,'' she  said  earnestly;  ''we 

TiMtm,  with  a  great  fireplace  at  one  end,  are  not  of  your  faith,  but  we  can  offer  up 

where  whole  logs  blazed.     Red  calico  cur-  our  prayers  together.    And  first,  give  me 

t;iins  hung  over  the  small  windows,  buf-  your  blessing ;  I  feel  that  it  will  be  ble&s- 

faio  and  bear  skins  lay  over  the  uneven  ing  indeed." 

fl(N)r,and  the  log  walls  were  made  warm        So  saying,  she  knelt  before  him,  and 

with  Indian  blankets  hung  from  roof  to  the  old  man  gave  the  blessing  with  ear- 

fiiuor;  rough  shelves  held  some  rare  and  nest  solemnity.    ''Amen,''  said  the  In- 

0)stly  book'i,  and  one  glowing  picture  in  dian  acolyte. 

a  gilt  frpme  hung  on  a  background  of        The  *' little  service"  began;  the  Cana- 

blanket,  where    the    light  could  strike  dian  mail-carrier  joined  in  devoutly,  the 

across  it.    It  was  a  young  girl  in  a  French  half-breed  followed  as  well  as  he  could, 

ci}ar.  dress — ^a  lovely,  piquant  face.   '*  St.  and  the  mistress  knelt  by  the  bench  and 

Thcrese  '*    the    acolyte    called   it ;    but  poured  out  her  thankful  heart  in  silent 

Flower  saw  no  signs  of  saintship.  prayer.    Max  moved  nearer  to  her  and 

The  mistress  had  heard  vague  stories  of  took  her  hand ;  he  was  jealous  even  of 

this  recluse  of  St.  Jean  Mission.    It  was  heaven. 

said  on  Giant  Island  that  he  had  been  a  Oh,  the  scales  of  compensation  are  bal- 
man  of  mark  in  France,  but  for  some  un-  anced  better  than  we  know !  Her  great 
known  cause  he  had  suddenly  entered  the  love  had  gained  a  great  love  in  return, 
priesthood,  sailed  for  America,  and  shut  When  the  last  amen  had  been  said, 
hiuL%H  up  in  that  lonely,  remote  spot,  St.  Maxwell  Ruger  rose ;  a  gravity  that  was 
Jean  Mission.  He  would  not  even  come  almost  solemnity  rested  upon  him,  as, 
to  visit  the  good  Catholics  of  St.  Denis;  with  military  brevity,  he  said,  **  Father 
St.  Denis  was  the  parish  church  of  Giant  Ronan,  will  you  marry  us  now — Miss  Mo- 
Isiand.  Nearly  forty  years  had  P^re  Ro-  ran  and  myself?  We  are  quite  ready." 
nan  lived  at  the  Mission.  At  first  pack-  A  cry  burst  from  the  mistress's  lips ; 
ages  containing  books  and  other  rarities  it  was  the  involuntary  protest  of  the  fem* 
came  to  him  from  France,  but  gradually  inine  nature  against  that  mascuh'ne,  mos- 
all  communication  between  the  exile  and  terful  assumption,  which  nevertheless  it 
the  outside  world  ceased,  and  he  was  left  secretly  loves.  **You  do  not  object, 
alone  with  his  little  flock  of  Indian  con-  Flower?  "  said  Max,  taking  her  hand  ten- 
verts.    It  was  said  he  was  by  no  means  a  derly. 

bigiit;  that  he  was  Catholic  in  the  broad-  **  Oh,  Max,  I  am  so — so— so  plain!  " 
e^t  sense  of  the  word,  and  had  even  been  whispered  the  mistress,  breaking  down  in 
beard  to  say  of  a  Presbyterian, "  Eh,  what  her  speech,  and  at  last  bringing  out  the 
does  it  matter?  Worship  we  not  the  thorn  that  rankled  deepest  in  her  heart, 
same  God?"  **  You  are  not  plain  to  me,  darling," 
This  soccessor  to  P^re  Marquette  still  said  Max  ;  nor  was  she  to  any  one  else. 
liTes,  a  hale  old  man,  whose  courtly  man-  From  that  moment  a  beauty  came  to  her, 
nere  vouch  for  the  truth  of  his  Parisian  the  beauty  of  perfect  happine.ss.  The 
origin ;  he  still  lives  up  in  the  northern  flower  had  bloomed  into  a  perfect  rose, 
straits,  for  this  story  is  founded  upon  And  thus  they  were  married,  on  Christ- 
fact,  and  its  descriptions  are  taken  from  mns  morning,  in  that  old  log  house  at  St. 
real  life.  Jean  Mission,  with  a  Canadian  mail-car- 
"My  friends  and  children,"  began  rier,  a  half-breed,  and  five  dogs  forwit- 
Pere  Ronan, "  before  we  eiyoy  our  Christ  nesses. 

Constance  Fsndiorb  Woolson. 
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II. 

THE  ODiuv  PHiLOLOGicux.  a  moment*s  reflection  on  the  part  oF  the 

SOME  months  ago  the  writer  of  these  questioned  per«on,  as  he  tamed  away, 

desultory  papers  on  words  and  their  brought  up  the  lines, 

uses  received  a  letter  asking  whether,  in  To-morrow  u  Saint  Valentine's  day, 

his  opinion,  the  phrase  "my  soldier's  Allin  the  morning  beUines,  etc., 

heart,''  in  a  passage  the  rest  of  which  he  which  had  some  bearing  upon  the  subject 

cannot  now  recall,  could  mean  anything  But  that  was  one  of  those  happy  thought^* 

eUe  than  *'  the  heart  of  my  soldier,"  and  -which  to  unready  men  always  come  just 

whether  it  could  possibly  mean  **  my  sol-  too  late. 

dierly  heart."    Within  half  an  hour  of  In  both  these  cases  I  was  chieSy  inter- 

the  receipt  of  the  letter,  a  gentleman  un-  ested  in  the  evident  earnestness  and  ea- 

known  to  him  called  at  his  office,  and,  gerness  of  the  querists.     I'hey  were  not 

making  at  lea^t  all  due  apjlogy  for  the  in-  merely  curious,  or  desirous  ot  infcrma- 

trusion,  but  with  an  eagerness  of  inquest  tion,  but  showed  unmistakably  that  they 

only  decorously  restrained,  begged  a  de-  took  the  matter  to  heart.     Now  in  neither 

cision    upon    the   same    phrase,    asking  case  was  the  question  one  that  should 

whether  any  intelligent  person  on  meet-  have  troubled  any  man  for  a  moment.    An 

ing  it  could  understand  it  in  any  other  to  *^  my  soldier's  heart  *'  the  meaning  of 

sense  than  '*  my  soldierly  heart,"  and  if  the  phrase,  like  that  of  countless  others, 

such  a  person  could  by  any  possibility  must  be  determined  by  the  context ;  and 

take  it  in  the  sense  "  the  heart  of  my  sol-  as  to  whether  we  should  say  To-morrow 

dier."    The  answer  given  is  not  to  our  is  Friday,or  To-morrow  will  be  Friday,  al- 

present  purpose ;  it  was  not,  however,  a  though  one  may  be  better  than  the  other, 

**  decision."    Bat  a  day  or  two  afterward  either  may  be  defended  on  the  grounds 

two  gentlemen  made  an  early  call  at  the  both  of  usage  and  of  reason, 

house  of  the  same  bewildered  person,  and  These  incidents  have  a  bearing  upon  a 

with  much  warmth  of  manner,  although  subject  which  the  ''  Nation  "  has  happily 

with  perfect  courtesy,  desired  to  submit  a  discussed  under  the  well-choeen  heading, 

phrase  to  his  consideration ;  it  was  **  my  *' The  Odium  Philologicum."    The  writer 

soldier's  heart":    could  it  mean?  etc.  of  the  article  (which  it  Ls  almost  needless 

The  phrase,  it  seems,  had  come  up  at  some  to  say  U  apropos  of  the  assault  made  in 

private  theatrical  performance,  or  socia-  **  Recent  Exemplifications  of  False  Phi- 

ble  literary  gathering,  and  there  was  a  lology  "  upon  the  author  of  **  Words  and 

dispute  about  it ;  and  very  plainly,  from  their  Uses,"  and  the  retort  of  the  latter) 

the  manner  of  the  inquiring  parties,  the  begins  by  saying :  *'  That  verbal  criticism 

discussion  had  become  heated.     Not  long  ...    is  sure  to  end  sooner  or  later  in 

afterward  the  same  person  was  politely  one  or  more  savage  quarrels,  is  one  of  the 

stopped  in  Broadway  by  a  strange  gentle-  most  familiar  facts  of  the  literary  life  of 

man  who,  with  an  air  of  profound  gravi-  our  day."    According  to  him,  this  rule 

ty,  said  that  there  was  a  matter  which  he  has  no  exception ;  and  speaking  for  the 

had  long  wished  to  bring  to  his  attention ;  paper  in  which  he  writes,  he  says :  **  We 

and  the  seriousness  with  which  this  was  have  seen  so  many  illustrations  of  the  ten- 

attered  awakened  curiosity,  not  to  say  ap-  dency  of  these  attempts  to  improve  popu- 

prehension.    Suspense  was  soon  relieved  lar  speech  to  end  in  vituperation,  that 

by  the  inquiry,  **  Is  it  right  to  say.  To-  we  have  felt  ourselves  oblii^ed  in  the  in- 

morrow  is  Friday,  or  To-morrow  toill  be  terests  of  peace  to  exclude  them  from  our 

Friday?"    In  this  case  the  reply  was  columns."    The  case  of  Mr.  Moon  is  then 

very  prompt  and  decided  :  '*  Indeed,  sir,  I  cited ;  the  result  of  some  articles  by  him 

don't  know;  it's  a  matter  I  have  never  on**  Glood  Grammar"  in  the  late'*  Round 

thought  about;"  which  evidently  both  Table"  being,  according  to  this  writer, 

surprisedand  puzzled  the  inquirer.  True,  **a  series  of  rows,  in  which  Moon  was 
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compelled  to  tell  several  of  his  adyersariea  and  be  sure  of  a  Terdict  of  justifiable  horn* 

his  low  opinion  of  their  morals  and  man-  icide. 

ners,  and  in  which  they  repaid  him  in  As  to  the  reason  of  so  unreasonable  a 
kind."  If  I  remember  rightly,  this  is,  to  tendency  to  bitter  personality,  the  writer 
aay  the  least,  a  very  strong  characteriza-  in  the  *^  Nation  "  propounds  this  theory : 
tioo  of  those  disettssions ;  but  it  may  be  Criticism  of  a  man's  speech  is  an  implied 
admitted  that,  with  some  not  important  attack  on  his  parentage,  education,  and 
qualification,  the  "  Natiim  "  is  right  as  to  social  position — ^points  upon  which  most 
tiie  bitter  controrersies  which  frequently  men  are,  reasonably  or  unreasonably, 
follow  Terbal  criticism,  if  not  oa  to  its  es*  Tery  seasitive.  It  will  not  do  to  tell  a 
sential  tendency  to  proToke  them.  man  that  his  pronunciation  is  inelegant, 
h  is  not  in  the  interests  of  verbal  oriti*  or  his  use  of  language  incorrect,  because 
elsm-Hi  department  of  human  endeavor  that  implies  that  his  parents  were  vulgar 
fur  which  1  have  not  the  highest  respect —  or  ignorant  people ;  and  to  point  out  his 
that  I  say  that  such  tendencies  on  the  solecisms,  or  his  lack  of  etymological 
part  of  those  who  practise  it  are  much  to  knowledge,  is  to  insinuate  that  his  educo^ 
be  deplored.  To  produce  one  book,  one  tion  was  neglected,  or  that  he  has  not  as- 
page,  one  stansa,  nay,  one  line,  which  sociated  with  correct  speakers.  Nor  will 
cheers,  lifts  up,  and  heartens,  or  even  only  you  escape  the  odium  philologicum  by  re- 
delights  the  sonl  of  man,  is  a  worthier  ob-  (raining  from  personal  criticism  and  cit- 
ject  of  desire  than  to  achieve  whole  vol-  ing  examples  from  dead  authors ;  for  this 
umes  fall  of  learning  and  the  nicest  crit-  cannot  be  done  without  assailing  forms 
ical  d»crimination.  But  Walter  Sav-  of  expression  which '*  some  eager,  listen- 
age  Landor— himself  a  worker  in  this  ing  enemy "  is  himself  in  the  habit  of 
field— says,  **  We  have  seen  that  whoever  using,  and  you  will  surely  become  the 
has  been  most  eminent  in  scholarship  and  victim  of  his  wrath ;  because,  again,  by 
genius,  among  the  ancients  and  ourselves,  your  criticism  you  assume  a  position  not 
has  been  most  stndious  to  correct  the  im-  only  of  grammatical  but  of  social  superi- 
perfectioos  of  his  native  tongue,'*  con-  ority.  Then  comes  a  vengeful  attack, 
firming  this  general  observation  by  there-  and  your  writings  are  picked  to  pieces, 
mark  that  the  subject  is  one  '*  which  oc-  and  the  pieces  are  examined  mechanical- 
eapied  more  than  the  merely  leisure  hours  ly,  separating  them  totally  from  the 
of  Cicero  and  Caasar.'*  Why,  then,  thought  with  which  yon  were  full  when 
shoald  a  department  of  literary  labor,  the  you  produced  them — a  process  which  *.no 
parpose  of  which  is  so  laudable,  the  end  one,  it  is  said,  stands  very  long  with  equa- 
eo  desirable,  be  degraded  by  *' savage  nimity,  **  because  no1x)dy  can  be  subject- 
quarrels  "and ''vituperation '7  And,  the  ed  to  it  without  being  presented  to  the 
pubjeet  being  one  than  which  there  can  public  somewhat  in  the  light  of  an  i^o- 
be  no  other  which  is  more  essentially  ab-  rant,  careless,  and  pretentious  donkey." 
$:tncted  from  all  peraonal  interests  or  Against  such  ii\iury  the  assailed  party 
bearings,  who  is  in  fault  when  the  quar-  defends  himself,  and  generally  carries  the 
relling   and    the    vituperation    begin?  war  into  Africa 

Sorely  he  who  first  drags  the  discussion        This  is  ingenious  and  plausible,  and 

of  an  abstract  subject  down  into  person-  very  well  put ;  so  well,  indeed,  that  it 

ality.    If  one  writer  produces  an  article  might  be  accepted  but  for  one  reason — it 

or  a  book,  the  purpose  of  which  is  "  to  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts.    As  to  the 

correct  the  imperfections  of  his  native  implication  of  social  inferiority  involved 

toagae,"  and  he  confines,  himself  strictly  in  an  unfavorable  criticism  of  a  man's 

to  that  aim,  attacking  no  one,  disparag-  use  of  language,  that  surely  could  be  a 

ingnone,  and  another  writer,  who  takes  matter  of  concern  only    to   those   who 

a  diierent  view  of  the  subject,  asRails  him  are  conscious  of  some  such  inferiority. 

with  personal  acrimony  and  personal  dis-  A  man's  very  defence  of  himself  upon 

paragement,  whose  is  the  disgrace  and  this  ground,  or  even  his  resentment  of 

▼hone  the  shame  ?    Should  the  latter  re-  the    implication,    involves    a   kind   of 

tott,  upon  whom  does  the  responsibility  confession.     The    assertion,    I    am    as 

of  the  **  quarrel "  rest  ?    Even  in  physi-  good  as  you ,  implies  a  latent  consciousness 

cal  conflict,  if  a  man  kills  an  assailant  he  that  I  am  not.    And  as  to  defects  of  edu- 

may  pat  in  the  plea  son  assauU  demesne^  cation,  particularly  of  such  education  as 
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qualifies  a  man  to  write  even  about  his  any  sort  a  confession  of  the  social  in- 
own  mother  tongue,  that  is  no  disgrace,  feriority  of  the  writers  to  the  person  to 
and    is  quite   consistent   with,  and    in  whom    they    were   addressed?    Such  a 
countless  cases  accompanies,  more  than  thought  did  not  occur  to  him  for  a  mo- 
usual  ability  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  ment.    And  on  the  other  hand,  according 
a  social  position  not  inferior  to  any.    To  to  this  very  ingenious  theory  so  cleverly 
make  disparaging  personal  and  social  re-  set  forth  in  the  *"  Nation,"  is  not  the  iiict 
flections,  even  by  implication,  and  still  of  the  continued  favor  shown  to  the  book 
more  by  direct  dragging  of  them  into  of  which  they  are  the  cause,  and  the  cod- 
litsrary  discussion,  would  seem  to  be  an  tinned  freedom  and  kindness  with  which 
unmistakable  sign  of  innate  vulgarity  of  its  author  is  approached  on  such  subjects, 
soul,  if  not  of  low  breeding.    A  man  who  proof  positive  not  only  that  he  has  not 
does  that  can  hardly  have  the  mens  con-  been  guilty  of  such  assumption,  but  that 
sda  recti  as  to  his  own  social  condition  ;  he  is  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  such 
and  to  assume,  when  50U  nre  not  men-  offensive  foolishness  ? 
tioned,  that  some  reflection  is  cast  upon  The  truth  is  that  the  men  who  qaarrel 
you,  is  to  rival  the  clown  who  said,  **  They  on  this  subject  do  so  because  they  are 
snickered,  an'  I'm  sure  it  was  me."    To  quarrelsome  ;    they  sneer   because   they 
insist  that  yon  are  by  implication  called  like   to  sneer.    Quarrelling   suits   their 
a  vulgarian,  and  to  bawl  out,  You're  an-  temper,    and    brings    them   before  the 
other  !  as,  for  example,  the  author  of  the  world  ;  and  sneering  is  not  only  an  affeo- 
b)ok  which  is  the  proximate  caase  of  the  tation  of  loftiness,  but  is  easy  if  one  only 
'*  Nation's  "  article  did,  is  at  the  very  knows  how  to  do  it  and  will  set  to  work 
least  to  show  a  great  deficiency  in  tact,  at  it  diligently.      And  verbal  criticism 
It  is  that  old  thing  which  is,  either  from  a  being  in  itself  small  business,  suited  to 
social  or  linguistic  point  of  view,  worse  the  capacity  of  men  who,  unlike  Cicero, 
than  a  crime — a  blunder.    And  it  is  in  €a9sar,  and   L-indor,  are  not  equal  to 
this  case  somewhat  surprising;  for  Dr.  greater  subjects,  it  is  a  department  of 
Hall's  education,  not  to  say  his  scholar-  literature  to  which  minds  of  some   sub- 
ship,  is  undeniably  such  as  should  have  tlety  and  little  breadth,  pedantic  learning 
protected  him  against  the  unpleasant  con-  but   no    largeness   of  scholarship,    find 
sciousness  that  he  was  in  any  way,  even  themselves  attracted,  and  in  which  they 
implicitly,  disparaged  in  a  book  contain-  may  reasonably  hope  to  attain  some  suc- 
ing  not  a  single  allusion  to  him,  or  to  cess,     ([am  not  magnifying  mine  office, 
anything  that  he  had  written.  I  know ;  but  that  I  mean  never  to  do.) 
No,  this  odium  phihlogicum  must  have  It  is  natural  that  such  men  should  attack 
some  other  source  than   the  wounds  of  and  vituperate  those  who  dare  to  differ 
social  vanity ;  and  I  myself  am  happily,  from  them.    They  have  no  intellectual 
or  unhappily,  able  to  show  that  the  facts  charity.    They  are  puffed  up  with  their 
are  against  the  supposition  of  such  an  own  conceit ;  as  to  which  Erasmus  tells 
origin.    Can  it  be  believed  that,  for  in-  us — what  we  might  know  without  his 
stance,  the  gentlemen  of  whose  excitement  telling,  wherefore  we  think  him  wise — 
and  heat— I  will  nqt  say  asperity — in  re-  that  **  chiefly  these  synging  men,  sophis- 
gard  to  *' my  soldier's  heart  "I  became  ters,  rhetoricians,   and   poets    do  excel 
aware  as  I  have  told  in  the  beginning  of  therein  ;  "*  and  in  this  respect  verbal 
this  article,  resented  any  assumption  of  critics  seem  to  surpass  their  cousins  ger- 
social  superiority,  or  even  of  superiority  man,  the  soph isters  and  the  rhetoricians, 
in  education,  l)y  any  one  of  the  parties  to  Moreover,  the  bitterest  and  most  numer- 
their  dispute?    They  were  all  of  one  so-  ous  quarrels  between  verbal  critics  have 
cial  set,  and  of  one  grade  of  education,  not  had  for  their  subject  or  their  occa- 
There  was  not  a  shadow  of  a.ssuraption  of  sion  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  contro- 
any  kind  apparent  on  either  side,  or  of  vertists ;  a  fact   which  is  fatal    to   the 
any  saspicion  of  such  assumption.    Is  it  specious  theory  that  the  wrath  of  such 
to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  conflicts  has  its  direful  spring  in  resent- 
numerous  inquiries  by  letter,  or  in  per-  ment  of  the  assumption  of  social  sup^- 
son,  which  gave  the  hint  for  '*  Words  riority.    The  long,  bitter,  and  personal 
and  their  Uses,"  and  which  partly  fur-  «<«pml8e  of  Folly.*'   Cbaloner's  tranBlation. 
nish  the  occasion  of  these  articles,  were  in  104a.   8<g.  IL 
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otiDtroTeisy  between  Bentley  and  Boyle  on  of  the  bitter  and  personal  spirit  which 
the  Epistles  of  Piialaris,  and  that  pro-  animated  and  informed  these  contruver- 
Voked  by  the  Clericus  and  Gruti us  edition  sies.    It  is  upon  these  *' bad  models '* 
of  Meoander,  will  occur  to  every  scholar,  that    the   weli-read-in-critical-literature 
And  even  io  this  country  middle-aged  men  author   of  "  Recent    Exemplifications  " 
can  remember  the  dispute,   hardly  less  formed  his  critical  style  and  manner,  ao- 
acrimoniaus  than  able,  betweeen  a  Har-  cording  to  our  only  means  of  judging. 
Tard  professor  of  Greek   and  a  distin-  Even  in  later  years  the  Oo|lier-folio  con- 
guished  New  York  scholar,  which  was  truversy  broke  up  hmg- existing  friend- 
not  a  whit  the  less  bitter  because  it  turn-  ships.    Alexander  Dyoe,  himself  the  most 
ed  entirely  upon    Greek  readings,  and  placid,  considerate,  and  courteous  of  crit- 
tliere  could  have  been  no  question  of  so-  ical  writers,  gave  mortal  offence  by  his 
cial  position  or  of  breeding  or  education  mere  opinions  in  that  matter,  and  saw 
implicated.     And  that  pleasant  but  rather  more  than  one  old  literary  companion  in 
weakand'^goody"  book,  **  Memoirs  of  a  arms  fall  from  him.    The  tenacity  with 
Quiet  Life,**  tells  us  how  the  controversy,  which  men  cling  to  fancies  which  have 
well  known  before    to   scholar,  which  led  them  captive,  and  the  devotion,  ardor, 
aroM  upon  the  publication  of  an  edition  and  even  fierceness  with  which  they  do 
of  Terence  by  Bishop  Hare,  led  to  a  quar-  battle  for  some  notion  about  a  matter  of 
rel  between  him  and  bis  intimate  friend  not   the   slightest   personal    concern    to 
Dr.  Bentley,  which  lasted  many  years,  them,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  manifest 
and  not  only  broke  up  their  former  warm  ations  of  perverseness  exhibited  in  human 
friendship,  but  left  them  open,  unrecon-  nature.  I  remember  seeing  one  grny-haired 
cilable  enemies  until  the  Bishop *s  death,  gentleman  almost   insult  another   graj'- 
Indeed,  the  pseudo-philologists  and  the  haired  gentleman  because  the  latter  ex- 
ciasstcal  editors  and  critics  of  the  last  pressed  some  doubts  that  an  old  half-breed 
century  too  commonly  wr(>te  of  each  other  *'  Indian  *'  was  the  veritable  Louis  XVII. 
with  scorn,  and  scoffing,  and  personal  dis-  of  France,  who  died  in  the  Temple  nt  Paris, 
paragement,   with  offensive    insinuation  Now  he  had  no  more  personal  interest  in 
and  with  vituperation.     Brunck  was  emi-  Louis  XVII.,  dead  or  alive,  than  in  Mel> 
Dentin  this  school  of  literary  Billingsgate,  chisedec.     Why,   it  was  but  the  other 
[n  all  these  cases  there  was  no  question  day  that  I  saw  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
as  C:)  vernacular  speech,  oras  to  breeding,  or  kind  heart  maintain,  with  glowing  cheek 
a<«ociations,  or  even  education.    Thecon-  and  fl;ishing  eyes,  the  '*  authenticity  **  of 
cr>)vertists  were  presoraably  eqnal  in  social  a  certain  old  delf  teapot,  and  fling  out  half- 
pjsitionan^  advantages  of  education,  and  earnest  scorn  and  contempt  upon  those 
they  quarrelled  about  the  proper  reading  who  could  not  take  his  view  of  its  genu- 
cf  the  text  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  ineness  and  the  interest  of  its  ossociations. 
And  the  savage  sneers  and  flings  at  each  All  these  acrimonious  critical  contro- 
other  with  which  some  of  the  Shake-  versies,  chiefly  literary,  historical,  and  an-* 
spearian  commentators  of  the  last  cen-  tiquarian,  have  their  origin  in  intellec- 
tury  and  the  earliest  years  of  the  present  tual  pride  and  obstinacy  ;  and  they  are 
argaed  the  question  of  the  proper  read-  heated  the  more  or  the  less  according  to 
iDg  of  the  gentle  author  whose  works  the  enthusiasm  or  the  earnestness  of  the 
they  had  undertaken  to  restore  and  to  controvertists.    When  warmth  and  ear- 
illustrate,  are  like  in  motive  and  in  spirit,  nestness,  which  may  be  weak  but  are  not 
and  have  a  like  bearing  upon  the  point  unamiable,  are  debased  by  personal  ac- 
in  question.    For  although  the  subject  rimony  and  endeavors  at  personal  dis- 
of  their  dispute  was  Indeed  the  English  paragement,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the 
Unguage,  it  was  not  the  colloquial  Ian-  individual  tastes  and  moral  traits  of  the 
gna^e  of  their  time,  but  the  text  of  an  attacking  party.      These   quarrels,   like 
Elizabethan    dramatist ;  and    the  qoes-  everything   else,  must   be  begun ;    and 
tions  which  they  discussed  were  entirely  according  to  my  observation,  it  will  be 
removed  from  all  ooasiderations  touching  found  that  from  the  first  era  of  critical 
the  birth,  breeding,  association,  and  per-  literature  down  to  the  present  year  they 
ffonal  habits  of  the  disputants.    Yet  one  have  had  their  origin  in  the  arrogance, 
has  only  to  read  Gifford*s  notes  on  Ben  the    insolence,   and    the   disposition    to 
JoosoQ,  to  see  a  charaoteristlo  exhibition  personal  offence  of  some  man  of  more  or 
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less  learning,  who  resented  what  he  deem-  kablt  bnqlish  7BRBal  criticism. 
ed  the  unwarrantable  interference  of  A*s  we  were  slow  to  write  a  grammar 
some  writer  leas  learned  than  himself;  of  our  own  tongue,  even  on  false,  i.e.,  on 
for  instance,  like  Warburton,  who,  in  the  Ljitin  principles,  so  were  we  to  enter  on 
preface  to  his  edition  of  SUake3j.eare*s  'the  field  of  English  verbal  criticism, 
plays,  declared  his  intention  **to  have  The  *' Gardens  of  Eloquence ''and  *' Arts 
given  the  reader  a  body  of  canons  for  lit-  of  Rhetoric,"  and  the  like,  which  appeal^ 
eral  ft.  c,  verbal]  criticism,  drawn  out  in  ed  in  the  Elizabethan  period,  had  little  or 
form,''  for  two  reasons,  one  of  which  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin,  the  mean- 
was  ''  to  deter  the  unlearned  writer  from  ing,  or  the  forms  of  English  words ;  and 
wantonly  trifling  with  an  art  he  is  a  even  Puttenham's  "Arte  of  English 
stranger  to,  at  thp  expense  of  his  own  Poesie  "  touches  those  sul^jects  but  in- 
reputation,  and  the  integrity  of  the  text  cidentally.  It  was  not  until  1770  that 
of  established  authors;''  and  who  in  the  first  work  of  avowed  English  verlMil 
the  end,  like  Warburton,  was  scourged  criticism  that  is  known  to  me  appeared, 
by  a  man  of  less  learning  with  the  triple  It  was  entitled  *'  Remarks  on  the  Eng- 
lash  of  fact  and  argument  and  ridicule.*  lish  Language,  in  the  Nature  of  Vauge- 
But  we  are  all  somewhat  inclined  to  las's  Remarks  on  the  French ;  being  a 
doubt  not  only  the  competent  informa-  Detection  of  many  Improper  Expressions 
tion  but  the  perfect  soundness  of  mind  used  in  Conversation,  and  of  many  othen 
and  candor  of  soul  of  those  who  will  in-  to  be  found  in  Authors.  To  which  is  pre- 
sist  upon  their  right  to  ride  our  hobby  fixed  a  Discourse  addressed  to  His  Ma- 
affcer  their  own  fashion.  Only  one  man  jesty."*  It  was  anonymdus,  but  its 
is  calmly  indifferent  upon  such  matters,  author's  name  was  Robert  Baker.  lie 
and  looks  down  upon  these  trifles  from  was  not  a  scholar ;  knew  no  Greek  and 
the  serene  heights  of  contemplative  phi-  almost  no  Latin,  but  seems  to  have  been 
losophy.  But  he  unfortunately  is  a  man  familiar  with  French.  Nor  was  hean  his- 
whose  opinions,  since  the  appearance  torical  etymologist,  for  that  science  was  in 
of  a  certain  book,  no  one  need  care  much  his  day  undeveloped ;  and  as  to  Sanscrit, 
about.f  its  very  existence  was  known  to  but  a 

*  "Edwardfl'a  Canons  of  Criticism/'  1748,  7th  few  Western  scholars,  and  its  value  as  a 

£d.,  1765.  key  to  Indo-European  language  structure 

[f  The  mild  and  Pecksnifflan  tone  of  a  letter  ^^s  unsuspected.    He  erred  sometimes- 

recently  published  by  Dr.  Hall  In  the  "^a«  'jji.      j             i.*!....- 

tion,'  with  its  demure  talk  about  "the  language  ^  ^^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^  not?--but   being  a 

of  gentlemen/'  has  led  some  of  our  correspon-  li^Q  of  good  sense,  of  considerable  culti- 

dents  to  suppose  that  we  have  opened  the  pages  vation,  and  of  good  taste  in  literature  and 

of  "The  Galaxy -'to  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  in  art,  and  having  given  much  thought 

a  most  unoffending  pundit.    Quotations  from     x     u*        u*^  *.    v^ a       j       i'i.i.i     v      t_ 

Dr.  Hall's  book  would  best  conict  this  impres-  *^,^f  «"^J^>  ^^,  produced  a  little  book 

fiion,  but  as  this  would  occupy  valuable  space  which  was  of  real  service,  and  the  effect 

most  miprofitably,  we  quote  in  preference  a  of  which  is  plainly  visible  upon  English 

characterization  of  the  book  by  one  of  the  ablest  speech.    To  mere  usage  and  authority  he 

frr''*'"iT??7'^'C?^?''°^?^'^;"^^'^  did  not  silently  submit ;    for  what    be 

by  Edward  E.  Hale.  "  Tills  is  a  curiously  scorn-  ,           .                 .                               "    «••    **« 

ful  and  acrid  discussion  of  questions  about  tbe  «o«me<l  errors  m  usage  were  the  Tery 

derivation,  meaning,  and  use  of  words.    .    .    .  subjects  of  his  criticism,  without  regard 

He  ^Dr.  Hall]  has  not  the  mildness  and  sweet-  to  the  reputation  of  the  authors  in  whose 

nessofmanner  which  should  belong  to  a  Judge,  ^^rks    he  detected    them;    and    amuns 

nor  even  to  an  advocate,  nor  even  to  an  execu-  . .             ,          .               ,               «           j 

tioner.    .    .    .    Except  that  the  Illustration  is  ^^^  ^^"^  inoorrect  use  of  words  or 

direotiyinverseas  to  Uie  intellect  engaged,  there  faulty  construction  of  sentences   he   re- 

ia  one  still  more  appropriate  in  respect  of  tbe  marked    upon    were    Locke,    Addison, 

unfeeling  nature  of  the  work  performed,  and  Swift,    Bolingbroke,    Warburton,     Mei- 

^!,m''"^r^^'''%?,^^Vr"l^f^°f\r''^«*  Jnoth,  Warton,  and  Harris,  the  author 

agility  shown  :  it  is  that  embodied  in  the  well-  ^.,tt             t»     tt-        ...                «»"i.uv#i 

known  saying, '  Every  one  for  liimself,  as  the  <>'      Hermes.'      His  criticism  was  always 

iackass  said  when  he  danced  among  the  chick-  ^         «   »    .^    *,  »,   .    ^^ 

ens.'    .    .    .    The  lltUe  treatise  is  stimulating,  correctness  of  all  of  Dr  Hall's  judgments  ;  b« 

learned,  useful,  and  almost  always  correct :  but  J"**  l^ersomillty  and  his  bitterness  admit  of  neL 

it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  another  modem  ^^  **^"^'  *»**'  ohanga,-ED.  Galaxy.J 

pnblloatlon  In  which  so  much  ability  Is  shown  *  The  address  to  the  king  appeared  only  in 

in  a  spirit  so  excessively  bitter.''    Time  may  the  first  edition,  it  having  been  omitted  from 

obange  our  contemporary's  opinion  as  to  tbe  the  second  as  too  ootspoken  and  presumiog. 
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respectful,  without  asperity  or  personal  commonly  used/'  has  now  passed  out  of 
sneeis  at  those  whone  errors  he  pointed  use  ;^ell  fjjv fallen ;  t\s,  the  horse  kasfeU, 
oat ;  and  in  censuring  the  usage  of  au-  which  is  said  to  have  been  then  used  by 
thors  then  living,  particularly  those  of  ''many  writers";  indeed,  t lie  liteiuture 
minor  fame,  he  often  considerately  avoid-'  of  that  time  is  full  of  a  like  use  of  the 
ed  mentioning  names,  using  the  phrase  past  tense  of  the  verb  for  the  participle ) 
''an  author"  or  *' a  writer."  His  liken-  it  was  a  usage,  but  neither  sense  nor 
ing  of  his  book  to  Yaugelas'g,  published  English  ; — both,  as  in  they  both  met,  and  in 
ID  1647,  does  hardly  justice  to  himself;  "  those  two  men  are  both  equal  In  capa- 
for  unlike  Vaugelas,  he  attempted  little  city,"  which  is  justly  pronounced  non- 
in  the  way  of  etymology  (although,  with  sense; — agreea  le^  suitable  y  con  for  »u  able  ^iov 
hU  assumed  prototype,  he  erred  when  he  agreeably,  suitably,  conformably ;  us  "  he 
did  so),  and,  unlike  Vaugelas,  he  was  performed  a^eea&2e  to  his  promise,"  "  he 
neither  priggish  nor  pedantic,  nor  was  conducted  himself  suitable  to  the  occa- 
he  a  courtier,  or  a  precisian,  or  a  lover  of  sion  " ;  a  usage  common  in  that  day,  but 
speaking  fine.  His  book  consists  of  one  indefensible  of  course,  and  since  then 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  remarks  upon  abandoned ; — safe  for  sq/^ly,  ns  "  I  arrived 
what  were  then  common  usages  among  here  safely y^^  instead  of  safe ;  an  error 
t!ie  best  speakers  and  writers,  as  any  one  not  uncommon  now,  and  among  those 
flimiliar  with  the  literature  of  that  time  who  are  anxious  about  their  "  gram- 
well  knows  ;  and  the  justice  of  hU  stric-  mar  " ; — dare  for  dares,  as  "  he  dare  not 
tures  and  their  effect  are  evident  from  the  do  it "  for  "  he  dares  not,"  etc. ;  which, 
fact  that  almost  all  the  solecisms  which  he  although  it  is  mentioned,  rightly,  as  the 
censures  were  ere  long  abandoned  by  good  usage  of  "numbers  of  people"  and  of 
writers,  and  gradually  ceased  to  be  heard  '*  many  authors, "Baker  says  "  appears  to 
among  educated  speakers.  me  to  give  a  person  an  air  of  illiteracy  " ; 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  my  readers  to  but  we  hear  of  no  offence  taken  at  this 
know  some  of  the  faults  in  phraseology  assumption  of  social  superiority  ; — en  pas- 
and  of  the  misuses  of  words  which  were  sant  for  in  passing,  justly  condemned  as 
thought  worthy  of  remark  by  the  first  sheeraffectation;— the  misplacing  of  on/j/, 
Eogilsh  verbal  critic,  one  hundred  years  either,  and  neither,  as  in  "Theism  can 
a^o.  I  sliall  select  not  only  those  which  only  be  opposed  to  polytheism  or  athe- 
hare  been  altogether  given  up.  Among  ism,"  and  "  He  was  neither  learned  in 
them  are:  as  folio  w  for  as  folio  los,  which  the  languages  nor  philosophy";  which 
ficill  has  some  support  in  respectable  has  in  its  support  the  usage  of  centuries 
n5!age; — che^  for  chaise,  the  latter  being  of  years  and  centuries  of  authors,  but 
mistaken  for  a  plural ;  as  some  people  which  has  been  since  seen  to  be  indefen- 
who  wish  to  be  very  correct  now  speak  sible  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
of  the  corp  of  an  army,  or  of  a  widow  English  sentence,  and  which  has  almost 
mourning  over  the  corp  of  her  husband,  disappeared  ; — the  fab^e  construction  "  1 
or,  as  I  was  told  by  a  lawyer,  of  the  claw  was  going  to  have  done  so  and  so,"  which 
of  a  statute,  to  avoid  the  "  bad  grammar  "  has  like  "authoritative"  support,  and 
of  saying  "  a  clause  "  ; — ingenuity  in  the  which  is  in  like  manner  indefensible, 
djuhle  sense  of  ability,  cleverness,  and  Of  the  subjects  of  Baker *s  one  hundred 
of  iDgenuou.sness,  is  pointed  out  as  a  and  twenty-seven  Remarks  I  have  room 
blemish ;  the  latter  sense  it  has  lost ; —  to  mention  only  these,  which  are  not  the 
demean  for  debase  or  lessen  ; — he  is  came  most  important,  but  which  unite  some  in- 
fur  he  is  come; — set  for  sit,  and  lie  for  lay;  terest  with  conveniency  for  citation.  To 
—propose  for  purpose; — whom  for  who  ;  these  I  will  add  one  other,  his  condemna- 
BR  ^^whom  you  would  say  passed  their  tion  of  the  phrases  diff^erent  <o,  as  "  this 
afternoons,"  etc. ; — *tis  him,  His  her,  His  is  d^erent  to  that,"  and  different  than,  as 
nvt,  'tis  them,  for  ^tis  he,  His  she.  His  I,  His  in  tlie  sentence  "  1  found  your  affairs  had 
^^; — mutual  for  common  ;  an  error  not  been  managed  in  a  different  manner  than 
infrequent  now  even  among  educated  peo-  what  I  had  advised,"  which  is  quoted 
pie;— et/Aer  and  n€t/A«r  used  as  plural :  as  from  Melmoth\s  Cicero.  Both  these  are 
"  neither  of  them  ore  "  ; — contemptuously  set  down  as  being  neither  English  nor 
for  contemptibly,  meaning  "  with  con-  sense,  which  is  true  of  them ;  and  j-et  for 
tempt " ;  the  Uttter,  being  then  "  most  both  of  them  there  is  the  "  authority  "  of 
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long  and  eminent  usage.    They  are  inter-  word  has  now ;  for  the  philology  of  our 

esting  as  being  peculiarly  British   mis-  day,  the  only  true  philology,  was  in  Ba- 

usages;  neither  of  tliem  having  ever  ol>-  ker*s  day  unknown.    And  yet  his  book 

tained  a  foothold  in  '*  America."     In-  had  a  laudable  purpose,  and,  as  we  have 

deed,  there  would  seem  to  be  something  seen,  did  good,  although  it  is  a  small  nf- 

peculiarly  puzzling  to  our  British  cousins  fair.    No  other  in  its  purpose  or  its  pre- 

in  the  proper  use  of  different^  or  they  tensions  is  **  Words  and  their  Uses,"  the 

could  hardly  have  fallen  into  the  confu-  author  of  which  hopes  for  it  only  that  it 

sion  of  two  such  phrases  as  different  to  may  effect  a  like  and  perhaps  a  greater 

and  different  than,  even   the  latter  of  good. 

which  is  now  heard  from  some  of  them  who  One  lanjjrnage  hath  no  law  bat  nse  :  and  Btlll 

are  not  uneducated.*    In  the  course  of  Buns  blinde,  unbridled,  at  the  vulgar  b  wilL 

his  criticism  of  the  former  phrase,  Baker  ^f  ^^' ?  coutm  is  curiously  Inclosed 

,                     I      i-irxii^^iij  Inlistsof  Art:  of  choice  fit  words  compos  d. 

makes  a  remark  which  shows  that  he  had  One.  in  Uio  foeble  birth,  becommiug  old. 

a  just  estimate  of  the  relative  weight  of  is  cradle-toomb  d  :  another  warretli  bold 

usage  and  reason  in  determining  the  pro-  Witlitheyeer-sphmers.  One,  lulmppy -founded, 

prieties  of  language.     He  says  :  ♦'  I  know  Lives  in  u  narrow  valley  over  bounded  : 

*.!.««.  ^..ci.^.*.  »n.».«  ..rn^^^^n.^  :..>^»»r^.:^»:.»«  Another  with  the  learned  troop  dotli  presse 

that  custom  often  reconciles  improprieties  j^^  Ale^der's  Altars  even  to  Fer > 

of  this  sort;  yet  there  are  some  cases 

where  it  never  reconciles  them  entirely,  scientist. 
and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one.  I  This  word  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
would  therefore  give  my  vote  for  different  tention  by  more  than  one  correspondent. 
from,  and  would  banish  the  expression  of  It  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  usage 
different  to."  He  submits  to  usage  if  among  those  who  it  would  seem  are  dls- 
needs  must ;  but  he  does  not  accord  with  satisfied  with  "  scientific  man  "and  "  man 
it  if  it  is  inconsistent  with  reason.  He  of  science,"  and  who  doubtless,  with  like 
speaks  very  decidedly,  and  yet  expects  his  dLsi>leasure  of  **  literary  man  "  and  ''  man 
decision  to  be  received  only  as  his  •*  vote."  of  letters,"  w ill  soon  contrive  some  dread- 
He  says  boldly  that  he  would  banish  the  ful  combination  in  ist  to  use  in  their 
expression  different  to;  and  yet,  although  stead.  Scientist  appears  to  me,  as  it  dj>es 
that  was  even  more  than  this  the  day  of  to  many  others,  intolerable  both  as  being 
savage  quarrels  about  questions  of  verbal  unlovely  in  itself  and  imj:MX)per  in  its 
criticism,  we  hear  of  no  personal  attacks  formation.  "  Sample-room  "  language 
upon  him  by  the  users  of  rfi^iBTCTi/ <(?,  be-  gives  us  drinkiat,  skoot'st,  walkist,  and 
cause  of  an  affectation  on  his  part  of  social  the  like,  with  an  undisguised  incongruity 
superiority,  and  an  implication  that  they  which  has  a  ridiculous  effect,  partly  at 
were  bred  among  people  whose  English  least  intentional,  if  not  wholly  so.  Those 
deserved  banishment  words  are  regarded  as  the  creations  of  ex- 

The  reader  has  probably  seen  already  quisite  humor  by  the  persons  who  use 

that  between  the  first  book  of  verbal  crit-  the™ ;  nay,  their  very  use  is  looked  upon 

icism  upon  the  English  language  and  the  ■s  an  indication  of  latent  powers  which 

last  there  are  some  stnmg  points  of  like-  would  place  the  user,  if  he  would  but  let 

ness ;  and  if  any  **  eager,  listening  ene-  himself  out,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the 

my  "  of  the  author  of  the  latter,  on  either  noble  army  of  "  American  humorists." 

side  of  the  ocedn,  is  ready  to  find  a  like-  If  after  that  remark  my  bones  should  be 

ness  between  them  in  their  errors  and  de-  found  bleaching  upon  the  ensanguined 

ficiencies«  he  is  welcome  to  all  the  com-  plain,  let  the  Chief  of  Police  immediately 

fort  he  can  derive  from  so  doing.    Baker *s  arrest  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  and 

book  did  not  profess  to  be  etymological.  Colonel  John  Hay,  without  detailing  of- 

or,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  phi-  ficer  A  or  officer  B  to  *♦  work  up  the  case." 

lological.    Indeed,  it  could  not  have  been  But,  to  our  scientists.    We  say  normally 

philological  w.th  the  meaning  which  the  naturalist,  geologist,  organist,  etc.,  and 

♦  It  is  proper  that  I  should  say  that  I  did  not  ^^^  properly  use  as  many  more  words 

meet  with  Baker  8  book,  which  is  not  a  common  formed  in  like  manner  as  we  choose  to 

one,imtil  some  months  after  wriMngmy  letter  coin.     But  I  can  find  no  lawful  instance 

to  the  "NaUon,"  publUhed  Sept.  12, 1872,  in  corresponding  to  scientist,  which   might 
which  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  my  own 

criticism  oi  different  to  (in  1854)  was  the  earliest  *  Sylvester's  Da  Baitas,  *'  Babylon/*  1021.  pw 

eondemnaiion  of  that  phrase.  961. 
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well  go  with  drinkist  and  shootist.  If 
we  would,  we  could  say  sciencist;  and  let 
who  will  say  it,  and  liiss  himself  proper- 
ly in  the  saying  of  it.  But  we  cannot 
break  op  the  sibillution  with  a  t,  for  e?en 
the  noun  sdentia  will  yield  us  only  /i, 
which  in  sound  is  sk^  and  sciential  (noun) 
and  sdetUialist  must  be  left  to  the  lovers 
Qlogential;  and  if  we  assume  the  obsolete 
scient  as  itS'base,  the  meaning  of  our  new 
word  will  be  **  knowingist." 

At  an  earlier  day,  the  suffix  er  seems 
to  hare  been  the  principal,  if  not  the  only 
means  of  expressing  both  the  doer  of  an 
act  and  the  practi'ier  of  an  art  or  craft ; 
e.j.,  murderer^  astrologer.  Still  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  purposes  was,  in 
a  manner,  preserved  by  confining  the  suffix 
for  the  former  purpose  generally  to  a 
verb,  and  for  the  latter  to  a  noun,  t.  e., 
the  name  of  the  art  or  profession  prac- 
tised. A  more  modern  development  in 
the  same  direction  has  led  to  the  free  ap- 
propriation of  the  Greek  suffixes  of  use, 
tzff,  t5/n,  isl,  making  upon  nouns,  after 
the  Greek  model,  verbs  of  using,  i.  e.,  of 
using  the  thing  named  in  the  stem,  e.  ^., 
dogmatize,  abstract  nouns  of  usage,  e,  g.^ 
dogmatism^  and  personal  nouns  for  the 
user  of  the  thing,  c.  g,y  dogmatist— words 
an  acquaintance  with  which  will  not  be 
denied  by  certain  critics  to  the  present 
writer.  A  movement  toward  symmetry 
and  consistency  leads  us  to  avoid  new 
coinage  in  er  upon  substantive  roots,  such 
for  instance  t\?igeologer  and  organer  would 
be.  There  is  not  only  a  weakness  but  a 
sort  of  insincerity  in  the  interchanging 
and  confusing  of  these  transplanted  and 
assimilated  suflELxes,  now  well  distinguish- 
ed and  Taluable,  and  valuable  of  course 
just  in  the  degree  in  which  their  exact 
and  distinctive  senses  are  maintained.  And 
I  here  remark  upon  an  astonisliingly  neg- 
lected difference — neglected  by  men  who 
should  and  do  know  better — between  the 
terminations  i2X  and  yse.  Both  of  these, 
indeed,  are  from  the  Greek,  but  the  latter 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  former, 
although  it  is  frequently  confounded  with 
it,  not  being  a  suffix  at  all,  but  represent- 
ing the  Greek  Xv  z(f,  a  loosening,  as  in 
paralyse  and  analyse^  which  are  often  ab- 
surdly spelled  paralyze  and  analyze,  and 
which  we  may  perhaps  look  to  see  spelled 
poro^beand  analize  in  what  has  been  call- 
ed **  the  good  English  of  the  future." 

This  consideration  of  terminations  ex- 


pressing the  doer  and  the  doing,  suggests 
a  few  remarks  upon 

MUSICIANER. 

lam  asked,  in  the  course  of  a  long  kind 
letter,  whether  the  autlior  of ''  Recent  Ex- 
emplifications "  is  in  earnest  in  treating 
musicianer  as  a  real  English  word.  Cer- 
tainly he  is.  To  him  it  is  an  English  word 
because,  to  use  his  own  phrase  in  regard  to 
other  *'  vocables,"  he  has  **  met  with  it  " 
in  the  course  of  his  reading.  lie  belongs 
to  a  class  who,  if  a  certain  combination  of 
sounds  or  letters  has  been  uttered  by 
somebody,  somewhere,  at  some  time — no 
matter  who,  where,  or  when — pounce 
upon  it,  classify  it,  label  it,  and  pigeonhole 
it  for  preservation  and  classification.  For 
in«<tance,  we  are  told  in  the  same  passage 
which  embalms  musicianer,  that  *'  lesaerer 
is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  England  for 
lesser  or  less, ^^  And  what  if  it  iii?  So 
do  Lord  and  Lady  Duberly,  in  Colman's 
"  Heir  at  Law,"  again  and  again  call  Dr. 
Panglossa  "  tutorer  "  ;  and  one  fact  is  of 
just  as  much  value  as  the  other — that 
is,  of  none  at  all.»  The  author  appears 
to  be  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter  in  his 
endeavor  to  illustrate  his  notion  of  the 
formation  o^  parishioner,  as  his  only  ex- 
ample from  literature  is  fischeret  for  ^A- 
er,  from  Capgrave's  **  Chronicle."  But 
here  is  a  mite  of  contribution  to  his  alms- 
basket  of  words — sermoners,  quite  analo- 
gous with  parishoners : 

Quen  be  sendes  his  messagers. 
That  cs  at  sai  his  aarmouuereg. 
"  Engliah  Metrical  Homiliea  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century  t'^  p,  147. 

Here  is  another,  victor ers,  also  analo- 
gous: 

She  performed  the  same  to  a  few  that  were 
nexte  of  her  kinne.  according  to  the  liability  of 
her  preseut  fortune  ;  for  if  bhe  should  have  used 
ye  Persians  pompe  tlierin,the  l^lacedons  might 
have  envied  it,  which  being  tnetorera,  used  no 
great  curiosltie  in  the  matter.— Brende^t  "  ^la- 
tu9  LurtiuM,"  1562, /o/.  40  b. 

The   latter  word   b   scattered   freely 
through   Brende's   book.    The  passage 
given  above  is  interesting  for  its  use  of 
curiosity  (a  word  which  I  have  heretofore 
remarked  upon),  and  also  of  should  have, 

*'ln  the  same  passage  we  are  gravely  Inform- 
ed that "  the  modern  chickens  contains  an  »  add- 
ed to  chicken,  itself  a  plural.''  This,  in  a  book 
addressed,  if  not  to  scholara  and  philologists,  at 
least  to  educated  and  critical  readers  t  Why 
not  give  us  a  little  information  about  children, 
and  even  about  brethren  and  oxen  f 
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for  had.    In  the  lines  from  the  **  Metrical  hoof.    The  three  preceding  lines  are  my 

Homilies,"  **  that  es  al  sal ''  for  *^  that  is  own  unworthy  fabrication — liiubtf  which  I 

to  say  "  shows  a  peculiar  use  of  <U  which  have  added  to  tlie  grand  torso,  conscious 

occurs  several  times  in  those  homilies,  and  that  where  the  restoration  joins  the  orig* 

is  not  uncommon  in  old  northern  English,  inal,  the  modern  impinges  upon  the  an- 

To  turn  back  to  the  occasion  of  this  tique  must  be  painfully  apparent.     But 

digression — the    '*  Recent    Exemplifica-  he  may  be  sure  of  the  genuineness  of  the 

tions"way  of  studying  language  has  a  last  line,  which   contains  the   precious 

certain  real  value,  and  to  a  professed  ety-  word.     ( Would  he  not  have  treated  me 

mologist  is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary,  more  tenderly,  not  to  say  respectfully,  if 

The  difficulty  with  many  of  those  who  he  had  suspected  that  all  the  while  this 

study  language  in  that  manner  is  that  toad  had  that  jewel  in  his  head?)     I  re- 

they  cannot  conceive  of  the  propriety  of  member  having  in  my  youth  the  book  that 

studying  it  in  any  other,  and  that  they  contained  the  ballad.    It  was    adorned 

come  to  setting  store  by  all  sorts  of  rub-  with  cuts — but  of  a  different  kind  from 

bish,  as  we  have  seen.    And  if  they  lose  those  which  gave  to  '*  Recent  Exemplifi- 

Oneof  their  precious  **  finds,"  they  are  as  cations  "  its  only  zest — ^and  all  down  the 

distraught  about  it  as  a  hen  bereaved  of  page  marched  the  village  musicianers, 

her  one  chicken.    How  toucliing  is  the  blowing    their   bmins    through    various 

lamentation  of  the  Recent  Exempiifier  tubes,  more  or  less  tw^isted,  of  wood  and 

that  he  cannot  produce  an  example  of  iron.    I  shall  never  forget  it;  and  the 

musidanerf    He  weeps  and  wrings  his  memory  of  it  has  enabled  me  to  show  at 

hands  over  the  lack,  in  a  supplementary  least  my  gratitude.* 

fashion,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  his  lovely  j^  bundle  op  queries. 

little  volume     He  -  regrete  that  the  ex-  ^  ^^^  ^  g^^  ^^^  ^^^^  S^„  ^  ^^ 

istence    in    Englmh    hterature   ojmust-  dear  Sir:  You  are  domR  a  good  work,  etc., 

cianer     .     .     .     must   iiere   be    left    un-  gte.,  eto.    [My  correspondeuta  wiU  pardon  my 

established."      This    is     woful     indeed,  omiseionoftbeir  kind  and  eucounu^ingreisarkH.] 

for  he  had  previously  said  that  "  musi-  I  would  ask  yon,  can  nothing  be  done  to  get  rid 

•     ^    • .     «^*.     «-*.     ^\^  .!«*-.  »»      TT«    :=  of  that  barbarism  of  siieech  which  has  lately 

aaner    IS    not     yet     obsolete.         He    is  ^ome  into  vogue,  introduced  by  our  American 

in  a  false  position.     Jiut  no,  1  rush  again  journalists,  of  placing  the  adverb  between  the 

to  his  rescue.     He  will   be   ungrateful,  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood  and  the  verb;  as, 

But  men  always  are  ungrateful.      Was  **  she  is  learaing  to  elegantly  dance,"  instead  of 

not  I   ungrateful   for   the   gentle  court-  ^  ^^"^  elegantly  ?    "  I  hope  to  soon  recover 

...              -                     -1.1.      !_•  i_  ray  health.  •    *' I  propose  to  to-morrow  return 

esy  and  singleness  of  purpose  with  which  j,/^,^  „     ^y^^   ^^^   ^^^^^   ^f  „y   ^^^ 

he  devoted  himself  to  my  service?    What  i  bave  resolved  to  four  miles  walk  every  day.'' 

should  I  expect?    This  priceless  word,  "  l  am  unable  to  fully  understand  you."   This 

which  he  has  *'  met  again  and  again  in  collocation  is  gi-ossly  unclassical.  not  being 

,,,,,,                .         1.  II   J        Ki*,u^^  found  in  any  standai-d  author  of  any  age.    lean 

old  books,"  occurs  in  a  ballad  published  ^  nothing  gained  by  it  but  the  graii^tion  of 

about  thirty  years  ago  in  I/mdon.     He  disgusting  pedantic  pride  or  a  malicious  plea- 
will  find  it  in  the  last  line  of  the  follow-  sure  in  torturing  cultivated  ears, 
ing    stanza—^  Jaoues  says,   we   "call  will  you  tell  me  whether  to  say  on  or  6«*ir««i 
*\^m  af  a  TiTflo  * '  •  the  horus  of  a  dilemma,  and  why  ?    Also  the  ori- 
inem  stanzas      .  ^.^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  phrase,  cum  grano  aali*  f 

[This  old  girl  that  was  go'n  to  be  tied  Many  good  American  writers  confound  at 

To  the  man  she'd  so  long  been  a-wishin'  hers,  fault  and  in  frniU.    I  noticed  tlie  other  day  that 

Give  a  big  spread  of  biled,  ixMUt,  an'  fi'ied] ,  . does      At  fauit  is  a  huntsman's 

An'  she  axed  all  the  village  musicianers.  phitise.    The  hounds  are  said  to  be  a/  fault 

There  is  his  word,  with  its  existence  in  ^'*»«°  they  have  lost  fce^t  of  the  game,  and ai^ 

_,.,,.,       ,              J..               .,.  running  hither  and  thiaier  to  find  It.    In  fault 

English  literature,  and  its  non-obsolete-  ajgnifles  in  ei-ror;  at  fault,  in  perplexity, 

ness  at  once  established.    Trne,  I  cannot  Permit  me  also  to  ask  how  long  we  are  to 

remember  the  name  of  the  ballad,  nor ,  ^  »  ,  ^„  ^  ^  .          „  .. 

1       i-AU         au      xi          r         J  i.    i.  11  au  •This ballad  was  published  in  small  4toor 

eke  of  the  author  thereof;  and  to  tell  the  ^^^^  jg^^  ^^^  J^  contained  a  dozen  or  a 

whole  truth,  I  have  forgotten  its  very  sub-  ecore  of  pages.    Tlie  illustrations  were  aome- 

ject,  and  only  the  last  line  of  this  stanza  what  in  Richard  Doyle^s  style.    Copies  of  it 

is  genuine;  that  alone  having  remained  in  must  be  in  this  country.    Should  any  of  my 

my  memory,  as  it  were  by  what  he  calls  readers  happen  to  have  one,  I  should  be  ^ad  to 

..^       .  1           .J           •     AL             J  hear  of  it.    Or  perhaps  he  would  at  once  kindly 

special  providence  in  the  mundane  or-  g^^^  ^  addressed  to  Fltsedward  Hall,  LL.D,, 

der*'  for  his  only  use,  benefit,  and  be-  Hill-House,  Wickbam  Market,  England. 
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jist  daily  a  class  of  fovtign  words  before  incor-  frequent  and  general    usage ;    and   the 

poraiing  them  and  an&licizing  the  pronunciaUon?  question  as  to  when  this  has  been  accom- 

Tike  the  French  word  debut,  for  histauce;  not  i-  ij.      i         r-  «..uji.        'j 

one  American  in  lire  hnndi-ed  can  pronounce  it  ^"^^^  »«  ^^^  «^  .<^»^«®  ^  ^  determined 

correctly.   The  «  he  aoonds  like  oo,  only  by  observation.    The  usage  with  re- 

Tfae  French,  when  they  adopt  a  foreign  word,  gard  to  the  plural  is  a  good  guide.     For 

gallicize  it  at  once;  they  maite  Uie  pronuncia-  example,  index  is  an   unmodified  Latin 

'^''^i'^  ?^l'^''T  !^T  J^'l^^^^T.  ^^rd    of  which   Ahe  plural  is    indices, 
sAj  Git  Bias ;  but  final »  is  silent  m  French ;  llie         ,      '  ,.  ,  ,       « 

French  therefbre  say  GU  BU  (a  broad).    The  ^J^ich  was  formerly  used.     But  no  one 

French  laniniage  stands  on  its  dignity;  ourTer-  Would  now  say  tyu/tces,  except  ^hen  us- 

nacular  lias  no  dignity  to  stand  on,  so  it  crouch-  ing  the  word  in  a  scientific  way.     Of 

es.   Is  it  always  to  be  a  parasite?    Why  don't  memorandum,  the  Latin  plural  memaran- 

y^e  9&J debuit  f    Because,  if  we  did,  we  should  ,     .  .  ,  i.u     c     i-  i 

laagh  at  one  another.    We  don-f  ikugh  when  ^«  «  ^^^  ^y  some,  the  English  memo- 

we8aytf€*M.fbrthe  awlllcient  reason  that  we  randums  by  others,  showing,  as  matter 

doa'tksow  that  we  are  speaking  bad  French.  of  history,  a  yet  imperfect  naturalization 

Yours  respectfuUy,  ^  ^  ^  of  the  word,  and  criterion  has  more  com- 
monly criteria  as  its  plural ;  for  which 

The  foregoing  letter  is  given  as  a  fair  I  can  see  no  sufficient  reason.    It  would 

specimen  of  the  many  received  by  the  seem  to  be  a  sensible  and,  to  use  my  oor- 

vriter  of  thesiie  articles ;   not  one  in  a  respondent's  expression,  a  dignified  way 

hundred  of  his  correspondents  being  a  to  naturalize  such  words  completely  as 

person  whom  he  has  ever  seen,  or  with  soon  as  possible.    Nevertheless,  he  would 

whom  he  has  any  acquaintance,  even  by  be  a  bold  man  who  should  speak  of  an 

way  of  correspondence.    Hereafter,  ex-  actress's  ddnUt,  and  of  her  ddnUting.    It 

oept  in  cases  of  special  interest,  letters  may  be  doubted,  however,  whetiier,  if  he 

tbemsdves  will  not  be  given,  but  the  sul>  could  not  say  delnU,  he  might  not  better 

ject  of  the  inquiry  will  be  briefly  set  say  deinUt  than  deboo. 

r\\>    m      '  •    r  *•  ii   ..  **  MAKING "  TISIT8,  OR  "  PAYING "  VISITS. 

D.  R.  T.  gives  information  as  well  as  ' 

asks  it.    He  is  so  clearly  right  about  the  Madison  Av-enue,  October  12. 

^1    .         £.  ^.  .       t.        r        u     ^ .  Deab  Mb.  Guant  White  :    In   the  book 

placing  of  the  adverb  as  to  make  com-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

ment  unnecessary.     The  examples  winch  pen,  and  with  a  pei-sonal  severity  so  different 

he  gives  are  in  themselves  a  condemna-  firom  your  usual  manner-^  book  which,  not* 

tion  of  the  fashion  which  he  regards  with  withstanding  its  subject  and  my  sex,  my  inter- 

mmK  <i:«i:.<*^«       rk;of;.«».^;ok<wi  T««<w»A^An4>  estin  the  author  of"  Words  and  tlieir  Uses  Med 

such  d^ikvor.      Distinguished  precedent  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  dislike^I  see  you  are  found 

might  be  shown  tor  this  construction,  as  u^ui^  ^ith  for  writing  make  a  visit,  which  is  said 

fiir  many  other  bad  uses  of  language  ;  but  to  be  "  no  looger  English.'*    Now,  of  coui-se,  you 

it  is  eminently  unenglish.  know  that  we  all  now  say  pay  a  visit,  but  when  I 

As  to  a  diiemma,  the  proper  word  of  re-  '^'^  »  «^^^  'i*™*™*!n''  ''^J  •"/,  Ti^""  ^"^  ^ 

...       ..,  i_  j.i  $SY  make  visits.    Will  you  kindly  tell  us  the  rea- 

lation  IS  between;  because  a  dilemma--  ^^  ^f  ^  ^^^^^^  and  how  ntaking  visits  has 

S  i  Xifuna^  meaning  two  established  posi-  ceased  to  be  English,  and  oblige  others  besides 

tions— presents  to  a  disputant  two  un-  Yours  sincerely, 

pleasant  alternatives,   called   horns,  of  ^'  ^* 

which  he  is  obliged  to  accept  one.    When        As  to  the  reason  of  the  change  which 

the  dilemma  is   presented    he  is  upon  my  fair  correspondent  inquires  about,  I 

neither  horn  ;  and  he  never  is  upon  both,  know  little  or  nothing.    For  it  she  must 

C%an  ffrano  salis  has  its  point  from  a  doubtless  hold  her  own  sex  responsible, 

sort  of  pun  which  is  lost  in  the  transla-  they  being  of  necessity  the  arbiters  of 

tion->^*  with  a  grain  of  salt"    Sal  has  fashion  in  such  purely  social  matters.    It 

for  its  secondary  meaning"  wit," '*  men-  is   not   improbable,  however,  that    the 

tal  acumen,"  ''intellectual   good  taste  change  from  niaAe  to  paj/ expresses  subtly 

and  judgment  " ;  and  so,  to  take  a  thing  that  recognition  of  '*  calling  "  as  a  social 

cumgrano  salis  is  to  use  caution  and  dis-  duty— something     rather     disagreeable 

criminaUon  in  giving  it  credence  or  con-  which  must  be  done,  not  for  pleasure  or 

^deration.  from  inclination  and  with  tlie  desire  of  en- 

As  to  foreign  words  adopted  by  us,  Joying  the  society  of  our  friends,  but  be- 

wbether  French,  Latin,  Greek,  or  what  cause  it  is  something  which,  in  the  social 

not,  their  complete  naturalization  is  of  cant  phrase,  we  owe  to  society.  So  we  pay 

coaise  to  be  effiscted  only  by  time,  and  it.    In  this  matter,  however,  I  am  an  open 
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rebel  against  the  constituted  authority  of  ilar  but  converse  feeling  as  its  motife. 

which  my  correspondent  is  a  representor  But  while  the  former  is  very  new,  the 

tive ;  for  the  reason  that  the  use  of  the  latter  is  very  old ;    and  the  former   is 

word  pay  in  regard  to  one's  visits  to  framed  upon  a  mistaken  apprehension  of 

friends  and  acquaintances  is  an  implied  the  latter  in  its  original   signification, 

degradation  of  social  intercourse,  and  a  The  expi'ession  '^  so  many  winters  old  " 

very  poor  compliment  to  the  person  to  has  come  down  to  us  from  our  Anglo- 

whom  a  visit  is  paid*    Therefore,  in  spite  Saxon  forefathers,  by  whom  it  was  used 

ofthe  behests  offashion,**  making  visits"  with  no  reference  to  declining  life  and 

seems    in    my   judgment    better    than  snowy  hair.    They  measured  long  time  in 

''paying  visits.*'    As  to  the  time  when  speech  by  winters,  and  said  "winters" 

the  latter  came  into  vogue  here,  it  oer-  where  we  say  "years."    In  the  following 

tainly  must  be  longer  ago  than  my  oorre-  lines  from  Chaucer  witUer  is  used  to  ex- 

spondent  can  remember.     Perhaps  her  press  the  age  of  a  man  in  the  flower  of  a 

mother  also  had  some  really  sociable  no-  lu^ty  manhood  : 

tions  about  visiting.      And  the  phrase  "There  wasaMonke.aftilremanand  a  bolde; 

**  pay  a  visit  **  is  not  even  such  a  oompar-  I  trowe  a  Uiritty  winter  was  he  okle.^ 

atively  new  one  as  the  author  of  the  book  "  ^**  «*«/»»«»»»»"  Tait^  1. 12865. 

she  refers  to  would  seem  to  think.    It  is  In  the  following  passage  from  the  late 

a  handred  and  fifty  years  old  at  least.  Anglo-Saxon  legend  of  the  "Discovery 

Here  is  one  instance  of  its  use  in  litera-  of  the  Holy  Rood  "  the  use  of  winter  for 

tare  about  as  old  as  that.    It  is  from  year  is  made  very  plain  : 

Samuel  Wesley's  "  Melissa,"  A.  D.  1734 :  *« Thada wies agan an  hund  wintra &  thii  & tiirit- 

Nor  gads  to  pay,  with  busy  air,  tl  wintra  aaller  cristes  throwung©  &  upstige  to 

Trifling  visits  liere  and  there.  heofenum,  tba  rixode  constantlnua,"  etc— £d. 

As  to  how  a  word,  and  above  all  a  ^^!I^*  ^'  ^\»t,       i    .                  .       ,    ^ 

phrase,  can  cease  to  be  English,  that  I  That  is  :  When  that  was  gone  a  hundred 

can  neither  explain  nor  understand ;  al-  '^'''^^  and  three  and  thirty  wintOT  after 

though  how  a  phrase  might  be  in  com-  ^^^'^t  s  suffering  and  uprising  to  heaven, 

mon  use  and  not  be  English  is  quite  t^ien  reigned  Constantine,  etc.  We  should 

comprehensible.      A   phrase   may   pass  ^""^  »  ^"°^^*«^  ^°^  thirty-three   years, 

out  of  vogue,  or  become  unfashionable ;  T*'®  ^«*^°  ^^  ^^"^  "«*«®  ^^  '^**^  "'^  ^^^ 

but  whetlier  it  is  English  or  not  is  to  be  ^^^^^^^^   «^°gle  ^^  ^l>at   w   "^o^  I>en- 

deoided  by  other  laws  than  those  of  fash-  ^^^^  ^hmo%  the  Angles  came,  the  cold 

£^Q  part  of  the  year  was  so  predominant  that 

winter  naturally  came  to  mean,  or  rather 

SUMMERS  OP  AGE,  AND  WINTERS.  ^0  be  taken  for  the  whole  year,  although 

r.        c      Baltimore,  September  9.  lOTS.  th^y  had  the    word  gear,  of  which  our 

Deab  Sir:  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  .                       j       .     '•          n^^  - 

your  opinion  in  decision  of  a  dispute  which  it  3^*^.  ^  *  °^®^®  modernization.    This  pre^ 

has  been  decided  to  scbmit  to  you?   What  is  dominance  of  cold  was  found  by  the  first 

the  origin  of  the  phrases  "  so  many  sommers  Christian   missionaries  to    the    extreme 

old'"ks  applied  to  a  young  woman, and  "so  northern  peoples  of  Europe  an  obstacle 

many  whiters  old  "  as  applied  to  an  old  man?        •_  xl^* n au^  m    •  f  t   • 

An  answer  wUl  oblige  in  their  way.    For  the  Christian  religion 

Yours  lespectftiUy,  being  first  promulgated  in  countries  in 

F.  P.  which  heat  was  most  dreaded,  the  penal- 

The  reserve  and  good  faith  with  which  ties  of  sin  were  naturally  pronounced  to 

F.  P.  puts  his  question  does  not  conoeal  be  a  prolonged  residence  in  a  very  high 

the  nature  of  the  dispute  in  which  it  had  temperature.     But  when  the  missiona- 

its  origin.    The  first  phrase,  as  it  appears,  ries  ^ent  toward  the  North  Pole,  and 

for  example,  in  such  an  exprsssion  as  '*  a  began  to  threaten  the  chilly  heathen  with 

maiden  of  fifteen  summers,*'  is  of  course  the  punishment  which  had  such  terrors 

ued  with  the  fanciful  purpose  of  eon-  for  the  dwellers  around  the  Mediterranean 

necting  summer  with  youth  and  beauty ;  sea,  the  former,  in  whose  religious  mytb- 

and  although  just  a  little  namby-pamby-  ology  Hel  was  a  very  cold  place,  replied, 

ish  and  affected,  it  is  not  at  all  forced  or  If  your  Hel  is  so  very  warm,  we  don't 

unnatural.    The  measurement  of  an  old  much  mind  going  there.    8e  non  k  vera,  k 

man's  life  by  winters  has  of  oooise  a  sim-  hen  trovato. 

Richard  Grant  Whitb. 
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I  AM  not  going  to  deny  at  my  time  of  one  is  broken,  she  will  set  up  three  little 

life,  and  in  this  age  of  the  world,  ones  in  its  place,  and  the  worship  will  go 

that  women  are  changeable.    It  has  come  on  in  her  temple  all  the  same,"  I  said 

to  be  one  of  the  fixed  facts  that  no  one  to  a  friend  whom  1  was  visiting  for  a 

wastes  argument  upon  ;  nearly  all  women  week,  when  Mr.  Deane  had  been  dead 

acknowledge  it  at  once,  as  I  do;  but  about  three  months.    I  had  liked  John 

what  we  do  contend  for,  with  one  Toice,.  Deane  very  well  myself.    If  Lnabel  must 

is,  that  we  never  change  without  good  marry  at  ail,  which   seemed  strangely 

reason.  necessary  to  her  happiness,  as  it  doeu  to 

When  my  friend  Isabel  Deane  suddenly  many  other  women,  I  rather  preferred 

sank  from  a  pinnacle  of  proud  and  happy  him  to  any  one  else  as  her  husband.    He 

wifehood    into   a   desolate    and   heart-  was  wholly  devoted  to  her,  which  was  no 

broken  widow,  it  was  a  change  quite  more  than  she  deserved,  and  for  a  man 

proper,  and  to  be  expected,  that  she  should  be  was  very  little  in  the  way.    Never- 

tum  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  refuse  to  theless,  I  returned  to  her  with  a  certain 

be  comforted  for  many  dajs.  inward  comfort  in  the  thought  that  she 

John  Deane  had  been  her  lover,  as  well  would  be  more  than  e?er  my  friend,  when 

as  her  husband,  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  she  had  fairly  settled  into  the  new  groove 

all  the  world  quoted  them  as  a  model  of  that  widowhood  would   make  for  her. 

married  happiness.    His  death  was  sud-  To  my  blank  surprise  and  consternation, 

den,  and  all  the  more  overwhelming  to  the  I  found  her  urging  forward  all  possible 

wife  who  had  lain  so  serenely  on  his  preparations  to  go  abroad  with  her  chil* 

strength  that  she  had  never  need  to  put  dren  for  an  indefinite  time, 

out  her  own.  Her  eyes  were  hard  and  cold  as  if  she 

I  am  an  old  maid  myself,  but  I  can  had  no  more  tears  left,  and  the  corners 
dimly  imagine  what  it  might  be  to  lean  of  her  mouth  were  sharply  drawn  as  of 
one's  heart  and  soul  on  a  good  man  for  one  in  the  fixed  habit  of  enduring  pain 
many  years,  till  one's  bones  were  all  bent  without  mentioning  it.  Her  manner  hod 
that  way,  and  then  how  long  it  might  a  brisk  abruptness,  that  I  had  never  no- 
take,  when  the  support  was  snatched  ticed  before.  The  household  habits,  which 
sway,  to  grope  lamely  about  the  world,  had  become  a  little  demoralized  by  the 
till  one  could  learn  to  stand  upright  again,  presence  of  sorrow,  had  suddenly  straight- 
I  offered  Isabel  no  consolation,  because  I  ened  into  the  utmost  order.  The  ser- 
knew  of  none ;  I  just  sat  down  with  her  vants  eyed  me  curiously  to  see  if  I  would 
and  her  children  day  ailer  day.  When  notice  the  change,  and  made  many  furtive 
she  gave  long  wistful  looks  at  the  por-  attempts  to  talk  about  it.  I  could  not  have 
trait  of  her  husband  which  hung  always  been  more  bewildered  if  a  soft,  pink  baby 
before  her,  I  made  her  look  at  the  baby  s  had  suddenly  hardened  under  my  hand 
smile;  but  when  I  saw  her  needle  go  hard  into  one  of  those  grim  old  statues  that 
through  her  work  for  falling  tears,  I  keep  guard  over  Egyptian  tombs.  She 
eoold  only  let  the  baby  go,  and  cry  with  did  not  seem  to  manage  it,  but  I  could 
her.  never  see  her  alone,  and  she  carefully  ig- 

As  week  dragged  after  week,  Isabel  nored  my  hints  at  the  change  in  her. 

began  to  take  up  the  stitches  she  had  Her  beauty  had  always  been  warmed 

dropped   in    mother-love,  and  the   real  and  heightened  by  happiness;  she  needed 

strength  that  was  in  her,  hitherto  dor-  sweet  excitements  to  keep  a  flush  in  hei 

mant,  sprang  up  full-armed  for  her  chil-  naturally  pale  cheek,  and  dewy  bright- 

dren.    She  had  been  wounded  well-nigh  ness  in  her  large  gray  eyes.     When  the 

unto  death,  but  half  a  dozen  soft  little  sun  is  saying  good  night  to  the  snow 

hands  did    much  to  soothe  and  stroke  peaks  of  the  Jungfran,  she  colors  like  a 

away  the  pain.  blush  rose  ;  but  when  the  sun  is  gone  she 

"  Isabel  will  oome  round  at  last.    She  turns  pale  and  gray,  and  is  nothing  but  a 

most  have  some  idol,  and  since  the  big  cold  rock  after  all.    This  was  precisely 
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the  change  in  Isabel  Deane.    Her  fistce  was  made  in  a  week.    It  is  long  enough 

was    like  a  transparent   picture,  soflly  for  moths  to  corrupt  or  thieves  to  break 

glowing  when  the  light  of  happiness  was  through  and  steal  our  greatest  treasure, 

behiiid  it,  but  without  that  light  it  was  Do  not  speak  lightly  of  a  week,*'  she  said 

no  picture  at  all.  with  a  woful  smile  that  had  better  have 

Slie  had  let  her  house  on  a  long  lease,  been  a  sob. 

and  all  her  affiiirs  were  as  carefully  set-  *'  Isabel,  you  break  my  heart,'*  I  cried 

tied  as  if  she  were  going  out  of  the  oat. 

world.  "  Do  I?  Then  you  will  be  in  the  fashion. 

'*  You  behave  as  if  you  had  receiyed  Women's  hearts  were  made  to  be  broken, 

sentence  of  everlasting  exile,"  I  said  to  The  crack  comes  late  to  some  and  early 

her  on  her  last  day,  when  she  could  no  to  others.    I  had  a  long  probation,  but  it 

longer  escape  me.  came  at  last  all  the  same." 

'*  I  hoj)e  it  may  be  so,"  she  replied,  Slie  went  away  across  the  sea  next  day 

looking  straight  at  the  wall;  ^'Ihavesuf-  with  all  her  flock,  but  the  dreg>*  of  her 

fered  so  much  here,  that,  but  for  the  bitterness   staid  with   me.     I   had  be- 

children's  interest,  I  should  be  glad  to  lieved  in  her,  and  been  disappointed ;  it 

see  this  house  burnt  to  the  ground."  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  between 

I  looked  at  the  wall,  too,  and  perceived  lovers,  and  I  am  assured  that  the  sensa- 

that  Mr.  Deane's  portrait  had  been  re-  tion  is  very  uncomfortable.    I  certainly 

moved.  found  it  m  in  my  own  case.    There  must 

*'You  will  take  it  with  you,  of  coarse,"  have  been  leaves  on  leaves  folded  away 

I  said,  by  way  of  making  talk.  in    her   character,    that    I   had    never 

**0h,  jao;  it  would  be  a  troublesome  found  or  suspected,  to  account  for   the 

package.    I  have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Deane's  savage  change  in  a  woman  who  had  been 

sister;  she  always  admired  and  wanted  '*  all  womanly." 

it."  It  ii\jured  my  digestion  and  disturbed 

Had  grief  turned  the  woman  to  stone  ?  my  sleep ;  for  it  forced  me  to  take  to 

I  took  her  chin  in  my  hands,  and  made  pieces  all  my  pet  theories  about  women 

her  look  at  me,  while  I  entreated  her  and  make  them  over  again, 

with   tearH  to  tell  me  what  blight  had  Her  infrequent  letters  told  nothing  of 

fallen  on  her.  her  real  life ;  they  were  full  of  flittering 

**  Don't  you  remember  the  day  when  generalities  about   pictures  and  cathe* 

John  sent  home  that  portrait  to  surprise  drals,  and  now  and  then  a  bitter  jest  on 

you  on  your  birthday,  and  you  went  om  the  hoUowness  of  life, 

your  knees  to  it  with  delight,  as  if  it  had  Married  happiness  seemed  to  provoke 

been  an  altar?    You  were  distracted  with  her  to  special  wrath.    The  trail  of  the 

joy  that  day. "  serpent  was  over  all  her  thoughts.    When 

"Since  then  I  have  known  what  it  I  pressed  her  about  her  own  health,  she 

was  to  be  distracted  in  other  ways,  and  wrote,  '*  I  am  always  well  enough  to  bear 

only  for  tiie  children's  sake  I  would  have  my  burdens,  such  as  they  are.     Nothing 

died   and   made   no   sign.    You   see   a  can  kill  a  woman,  you  know." 

change  in  me.  but  I  feel  it ;  and  I  assure  But  one  or  two  travellers  who  saw  her 

you  I  do  not  find  any  more  comfort  in  it  at  Heidelberg  (where  she  had  fixed  her- 

than  you  do,  but  it  cannot  be  helped."  self,  to  be  near  her  brothers,  who  were  in 

**  Tliat  is  nonsense !    It  can  be  helped  the  university)  brought  word  that  she 

if  you  will  look  at  it  in  the  right  way."  was  white  and  wan,  and  only  the  shadow 

**  I  have  looked  at  it  in  all  ways,  and  of  her  former  self, 

there  is  no  right  way  but  to  take  up  my  "  I  have  been  bored  to  death  lately," 

cross  and  bear  it  to  the  end.    I  can  bear  she  wrote  once,  *'  with  the  devotion  of 

it  better  if  I  am  away  from  all  that  can  Cousin  Greorge  and  his  new  wife.    The^f 

remind  me  of  the  old  days.    I  shall  not  may  be  called  vagabonds,  having  no  visi- 

come  home  till  I  have  outgrown  even  the  ble  means  of  support ;  but  love  is  to  be 

memory  of  them."  food  and  drink  and  lodging,  to  say  noth- 

<*  That  memory  vtras  your  dearest  treas-  ing  of  clothes.  The  deluded  woman  thinks 

are  when  I  left  you  for  that  short  week,  she  has  power  to  keep  him  always  at  hei 

Liabel."  feet,  and  it  would  not  surprise  me  at  ali 

*'  Yes,  but  you  forget  that  the  world  if  he  were  already,  in  his  heart,  a  little 
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weary  of  her.    Women  are  so  easily  de-  -  likely  the  letter  was  meant  for  another 

eeired  that  I  wonder  men  hare  taken  so  Miss  Denni»on ;  Dennison  being  a  com* 

mach  pleasure  in  doiog  it  through  all  mun  name,  and  the  prefix  Miss  commoner 

ages.    I  begin  to  favor  the  French  cus-  still,  and  growing  more  so. 

torn  of  selecting  wives  and  husbands  for  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  hesitated 

one's  children,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  some  minutes  with  my  rubber  shoes  in 

their  own  devices  in  the  most  important  my  hand;  but  curiosity,  rather  than  be- 

matter  of  their  lives.    The  only  objection  nevolence,  finally  carried  the  day,  and  I 

lies  in  one  of  old   Fuller's   nutshells :  went  forth  on  a  long,  wet  walk  to  Russell 

*  'Tls  to  be  feared  that  they  who  marry  street. 

where  they  do  not  love,  will  love  where  "Are  you  Miss  Dennison?"  said  a 

they  do  not  marry ; '  but  people  will  do  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  waiting  to  let 

that  any  way,  and  after  all,  love  is  only  me  into  the  infirmary, 

the  right  side  of  grief."  "  Yes." 

When  George  Deane  and  his  '*  deluded  *'  Miss  Eleanor  Dennison ?  " 

wife"  came  home  I  charged  them,  on  *'  Yes."^ 

their  honor,  to  give  me  a  true  and  unvar-  **  Then  you  are  the  lady  wanted. " 

nished  account  of  Mrs.  Deane's  condition  It  was  comfort  in  my  soaked  condition 

of  body  and  mind.    They  had  been  so  to  hear  even  that,  though  I  put  no  faith 

wrapt  up  in  one  another,  that  they  had  in  it. 

not  seen  much  change  in  her  as  to  man-  I  was  led  through  a  room  containing 

ner,  bat  they  had  somehow  got  it  into  seven  or  eight  beds,  all  occupied  by  con- 

their  foolish  heads  that  she  had  not  lived  valescent  patient*^,  into  a  small  one,  so 

happily  with  her  husband,  as  she  would  dark  that  I  could  not  distinguish  anything 

never  talk  of  him  even  to  her  children,  for  a  moment. 

I  speedily  disabused  their  minds  of  that  ''Is  she  here?"  I  heard  a  woman's 

notion ;  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  Isabel  voice  ask  faintly,  and,   guided  by  the 

and  her  husband  had  never  ceased  to  live  sound,  I  saw  a  woman  lying  on  a  narrow 

in  their  honeymoon  till  his  death.  bed,  propped  up  with  pillows. 

Isabel  had  been  abroad  five  years  when  '*  I  am  Miss  Dennison,"  I  said,  ''  but  I 

she  sent  me  a  golden  curl  of  her  daugh-  am  very  wet,  and  may  give  you  a  chill." 

ter's  hair,  braided  with  iron-gray,  which  "  It  don't  matter,"  she  returned,  after 

she  insisted  was  her  own.    I  sat  twisting  waiting  for  a  prolonged  coughing-fit  to 

it  about  my  finger  with  my  heart  full  of  pass.      ''Nothing  can  hurt  me,  and  I 

rebellion  against  the  evil  fate  that  had  must  say  quickly  what  I  have  to  say." 

taken  her  clean  out  of  my  sphere,  when  Even  then  I  felt  a  certain  impatience 

I  had  counted  on  a  double  share  of  her  that  I  had  been  dragged  out  on  such  a 

society  for  the  rest  of  my  life.                     •  day,  to  hear  the  dying  confession  of  a 

*'This  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  stranger,  who  probably  intended  it  for 

matLer,"  I  said  to  myself  for  want  of  some  other  person, 

anybody  else  to  say  it  to.    "  Blessed  be  How  often,  but  for  our  hard-working 

those  who  expect  nothing,  for  they  will  guardian  angels,  we  should  pass  by  with 

not  be  disappointed."  a  sniff  and  miss  forever  the  most  blessed 

And  on  that  instant  the  postman,  dart-  opportunities  of  our  lives! 

ing  up  the  steps  in  the  rain,  held  up  a  I  sat  down  by  the  woman's  bed,  and 

letter  to  my  window.    It  was  a  very  thin  she  grasped  the  cape  of  my  "  waterproof" 

letter,  and  held  only  these  words :  as  if  to  be  certain  that  I  should  not  es- 

Hiss  DENNISON  :  If  you  will  come  round  to  ^f  P^  ^er.    She  vros  much  emaciated  (her 

the  RnsseU  fttteet  Inflrmarr  as  soon  as  possible  cheekbones  stood  out  like  rocks  at  low 

after  tecdviug  this  uote,  you  may  do  some  water) ,  and  having  been  a  very  dark  bru- 

good,  and  greatly  oblige   Yours  truly,  nette   in  her  best  days,   her  coal-black 

Matrono'nnl^iury  ^*^^   ^^^   extreme   sallowness   made   a 

armary.  ghastly  contrast  with  the  white  pillows 

Botag  good  in  hospitals  had  never  been  at  her  back, 

my  forte,  and  I  was  morally. certain  that  **  Are  we  alone?  "  she  asked  when  the 

I  had  never  laid  eyes  on  a  wonmn  of  the  matron  went  out  and  closed  the  door, 

name  of  Maria  Stone.  without  noticing  my  silent  entreaty  for 

Besides  all  this,  it  rained  as  if  it  were  her  to  remain, 

tlie  first  day  of  another  deluge,  and  most  I  glanced  over  the  room  and  perceived 
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another  bed,  in  which  the  outline  of  a  hu-  her  heaaty.    He  fairly  worshipped  the 

man  figure  was  visible  under  the  cover-  ground  she  walked  on,  and  when  I  could 

let.  hear  them  billing  and  cooing  over  their 

*'  Not  quite ;  there  seems  to  be  some  boy,  I  would  grind  my  teeth  with  sheer 

one  asleep  in  the  other  bed."  envy  of  her  happiness. 

"Yes,  she's  asleep  fast  enough,  and  "  I  tried  in  every  way  to  attract  Mr. 

she  won't  trouble  us  with  her  di-eams;  Deane's   attention,  even    to  lacing    his 

it's  the  only  kind  of  sleep  worth  having,  wife's  boots  after  she  found  it  difficult  to 

She  died  while  the  matron  was  aown  stoop ;  but  he  had  eyes  only  for  her  foot, 

stairs."  and  never  saw  the  scarlet  flower  in  my 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  let  me  go  and  tell  hair.    I  held  hid  boy  till  my  aims  ached, 

her!"  I  said,  horrified  at  her  careless  and  tried  to  magnetize    him    with  my 

manner.  touch  ;  but  I  might  as  well  have  been  so 

*^It  is  for  mercy's  sake  to  the  living  much  empty  air ;  for  .him,  there  was  but 

that  I  have  sent  for  you.     Never  mind  one  woman  in  the  world, 

the  dead. "  ' '  It  is  not  a  safe  occupation  for  a  young 

The  woman  was  not  in  the  least  wild  in  girl  to  try  such  experiments.    I  had  not 

her  manner,  and  paused  only  to  cough  at  been  in  the  house  two  months  before  I 

intervals.  loved  him  with  all  my  heart,  and  he 

'*  I  am  Madeleine  Dejoux, a  seamstress,  scarcely  knew  me  by  sight.     He  had  a 

who  worked  three  months  once  for  Mrs.  habit  of  reading  aloud  to  his  wife  for  an 

John  Deane,  making  up  the  wardrobe  for  hour  or  two  every  day,  and  one  book,  in 

one  of  her  babies.    I  think  it  was  the  which  they  were  much  interested,  was 

second  boy.    1  used  to  see  you.  Miss  Den-  James  Greenwood's    *  Seven    Curses  of 

nison,  every  day,  and  you  have  changed  London.'    Mrs.   Deane  pretended  great 

very  little.    But  I  was  handsome  then,  sympathy  with  the  poor  wretches  that  it 

with  a  brilliant  Spanish  sort  of  beauty;  described,  and  talked  very  lovingly  of  the 

you  would  not  suppose  it,  to  see  me  now?  "  fallen  ones  of  her  own  sex  ;  of  course  Mr. 

'*  I  have  given  no  thought  to  the  mat-  Deane  loved  her  for  it  more  than  ere^,  if 

ter  at  all,"  1  said,  a  little  sharply,  recog-  that  were  possible, 

nizing  her  at  last  as  one  whom  I  had  for-  **  They  gave  it  up,  however,  after  read- 

merly  disliked,  and  suspecting  that  she  ing  a  few  chapters,  because  she  said  in 

was  about  to  confess  the  theft  of  Isabel's  her  mawkish  way  that  it  wns  too  painful 

gold  thimble,  or  something  of  the  sort.  to  be  true.    I  hope  she  has  found  out  by 

'^I  suppose  not,  but  you  must  give  this  time  that  because  things  are  painful 

both  thought  and  understanding  to  the  they  are  all  the  more  likely  to  be  true, 

rest  of  what  1  have  to  say.    Mr.  Deane  I  got  the  book  out  of  the  library  again 

and  his  wife,  as  possibly  you  have  noticed,  -as  soon  as  they  returned  it,  and  finished 

were  the  most  perfectly  happy  married  it  by  myself.    IFj^ouhave  read  it  (and  if 

people  tjiat  I  ever  saw.    Being  so  long  you  have  not,  I  recommend  it  to  you  and 

under  their  roof,  I  had  every  opportunity  all  other  starohed-up  women,  who  have 

to  observe  it.    1  always  sewed  in  a  little  seen  nothing  but  the  whited  side  of  this 

room,  adjoining  their  bedchamber,  which  sepulchre  of  a  world) — 1  say,  if  you  have 

Mrs.  Deane  used  as  a  nursery;  indeed,  read  it,  you  cannot  fail  to  remember  a 

she  usually  sat  there  with  the  only  child  certain  chapter  which,  after  describing 

she  had  then.  many  forms  of  villainy  in  the  way   of 

**  She  treated  me  kindly,  after  a  fash-  anonymous  lettere,  goes  on  to  detail  a 

ion,  but  somehow  she  seemed  to  make  no  very  ingenious  method  of  getting  money 

difference  betw^een  me  and  the  servants  out  of  widows  and  orphans,  called  the 

in  the  house.    I  was  just  a  person  who  *  dead-lurk.^ 

served  her  ymrpose,  and  she  wanted  no  '*  After  a  man  dies  somebody  writes  a 

more  to  do  with  me.    I  had  been  taught  rery  familiar  letter  purporting  to  come 

that  my  good  looks  were  to  be  my  fortune,  from  his  mistress,  or  an  accomplice  in 

and  she  never  noticed  them  at  all.  some    piece    of  wickedness,  asking    for 

"She  was  a  plain-looking  woman  at  money  according  to  promise,  as  if  they 

times  when  she  had  no  color ;  but  if  she  had  not  heard  of  his  death.    The  odds  are 

had  been  a  full-fledged  angel,  Mr.  Deane  that  the  poor  woman,  hoping  to  preserve 

could  not  have  been  more  convinced  of  her  huslmnd's  name  from  the  stain  and 
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dsgraoe  of  an  inTestigation,  will  send  the  often  afterward  away  from  borne,  and  how 

money.     Women  are  so  credulous  that  wiser  than  a  serpent  he  had  been  in  never 

they  will  believe  one  story  as  soon  as  an-  letting  his  wife  suspect  it.    It  spoke  of 

other.    I  admired  the  talent  and  acute-  our  blue-eyed   Johnnie— how  proud  he 

ness  of  such  a  trick ;  it  was  to  me  the  would  be  to  show  papa,  on  his  next  visit, 

cream  of  the  book,  and  I  did  not  think  bis  first  jacket  and  trousers.    It  spoke  of 

it  too  painful  to  be  tme.  my  being  wholly  dependent  on  him  in  my 

*'  About  a  month  afterward  Mrs.  Deane  ill  health,  and  how  blessed  I  had  been  in 
happened  to  hear  me  use  a  vulgar  word  gaining  the  love  of  so  good  a  man.  It  re? 
before  her  little  boy,  who  repeated  it  at  minded  him  ever  so  delicately  of  a  certain 
ODce.  It  was  just  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  allowance  that  he  had  promised  to  make 
not  worth  noticing ;  but  she  could  not  me  from  the  beginning  of  that  current 
make  fuss  enough  about  it,  and  sent  me  year ;  but  the  one  thing  that  carried  con- 
sway  directly.  She  was  too  self-right-  viction  to  Mrs.  Deane 's  mind,  and  I  knew 
eoQS  to  give  me  any  recommendation  to  it  would  when  I  thought  of  it,  was  my 
her  friends,  and  I  had  to  go  into  a  strange  telling  him  in  the  letter  how  Johnnie 
place,  with  very  little  money  and  no  cer-  had  seen  his  back  in  the  looking-glass, 
tificate  of  character.  But  never  mind  and  had  discovered  a  mole,  'just  like 
that  now ;  she  has  had  her  reward !  papa's,*  on  his  shoulder. 

'*  I  soon  foand  people  enough  to  look  at  "I  happened  to  be  aware  of  this  mark 

ray  black  eyes  and  the  flowers  in  my  hair,  on  Mr.  Deane's  shoulder  from  overhearing 

and  I  came  to  grief  of  course.    You  have  his  sister  say  that  all  her  family  had  it 

been  Ipoking  all  along  as  if  you  expected  precisely  in  the  same  spot,  and  she  had 

it.    I  came  to  grief  without  delay,  as  I  looked  for  it  on  her  nephew  as  he  sat  on 

said,  but  I  got  some  pleasure  on  the  way,  my  lap. 

perhaps  as  much  as  my  betters  in  the  ''  I  studied  every  sentence  of  that  let- 
long  run.  I  got  on  well  enough  till  a  ter,  as  one  studies  the  face  of  a  sick  child, 
slight  cold  turned  to  a  cough,  and  I  began  looking  for  hope  in  it.  My  love  for  Mr. 
to  grow  sick  and  poor  equally  fast.  I  had  Deane  had  never  gone  out  of  my  heart 
one  child  to  support ;  he  was  then  about  (first  love  never  does,  I  think) ,  and  in  all 
fire  years  old,  the  only  creature  who  ever  these  years  I  had  kept  account  more  or 
loved  me.  But  I  see  you  are  not  inter-  less  closely  of  his  habits  and  welfare.  I 
ested  in  him ;  nobody  ever  was  interested  knew  that  be  was  often  driven  from  home 
m  him  except  his  mother.  by  his  business,  and  that  he  was  obliged 

*'  I  had  no  prospect  before  me  but  a  lin-  to  be  away  many  da3's  at  a  time.  I  sent 
gering  death  in  the  poorhouse,  while  my  the  letter  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  bided 
loTely,  blue-eyed  boy  would  be  cuffed  my  time.  In  a  few  days  I  had  a  notice 
about  some  orphan  asylum  till  he  was  from  a  banking-house  in  New  York  that  a 
old  enough  to  work.  In  this  evil  case,  certain  sum  would  be  paid  me  every  year 
when  I  was  in  sorest  extremity,  I  saw  the  by  order  of  Mrs.  Isabel  Deane.  It  was 
death  of  John  Deane  in  a  newspaper,  and  precisely  the  amount  of  the  allowance  I 
all  my  old  wrongs  at  his  wife's  hands  had  mentioned  in  my  letter — not  an  ex- 
rushed  over  me  like  a  flood ;  at  the  same  travagant  sum,  but  just  enough  to  sup- 
moment  I  remembered  the  '  Seven  Curses  port  my  boy  and  me  decently, 
of  London,*  and  the  trick  that  I  had  ad-  *'  She  could  spare  it  well  enough,  and, 
mired  so  much.  I  don't  pretend  to  make  after  all,  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be 
any  defence  (you  are  too  hard-hearted  to  sorry  for  doing  it.  She  had  had  more 
admit  it,  if  I  did),  but  I  was  desperate,  than  her  share  of  happiness,  but  I  have 
and  I  could  not  see  my  boy  starve.  often  wondered  how  she  took  my  little 

"  With  the  utmost  care  and  deliberation  thunderbolt.  I  heard  she  went  to  Europe 
I  pat  together  a  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  with  her  children.*' 
l)eane,  which  would  have  carried  con  vie-  Madeleine  Dejoux  had  said  all  this  in  a 
tion,  even  to  your  mind,  that  I  had  been  high,  constrained  voice,  as  if  she  had  been 
near  and  dear  to  him.  It  vras  long  and  wound  up  to  run  just  so  many  minutes, 
a&ctionate,  and  signed  by  my  ovm  name.  She  now  shrank  down  among  her  pillows, 
It  referred  to  those  first  days  when  he  had  and  seemed  to  be  bracing  herself  to  re- 
spoken  kindly  to  me  in  the  sewing-room,  ceive  my  vrrath  in  whatever  form  it  might 
tod  to  my  meeting  him  more  and  more  break  upon  her. 
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For  one  black  instant  I  had  a  savage  as  she  had  spoken  them ;  bat  they  ouuld 

longing  to  clatoh  her  throat  and  shake  not  reach  Isabel  in  less  than  a  fortnight, 

out  of  her  what  little  life  she  had  left,  but  and  I  would  not  prolong  her  pain  eren 

the  great  joyfulness  pf  the  tidings  that  I  that  length  of  time, 
could  send  to  Isabel  swept  it  away.    I       I  wrote  half  a  doxen  tel^^ms  before  I 

should  have  been  a  pagan  indeed  to  give  could  hit  on  a  form  of  words  that  satisfied 

another  turn  to  the  rack  on  which  remorse  me. 

and  disease  had  long  bound  her.    I  felt        One  was:  '*  Madeleine  D^'oux  has oon- 

only  contempt  for  the  working^  of  such  a  fessed  her  deception.''     And  another: 

mind,  when  she  looked  into  my  eyes  again.  "  The  woman  who  wrote  a  lying  letter  to 

**  I  see  you  have  been  furious,"  she  you  is  dying,"  but  I  feared  the  telegram 

said,  reading  me  as  if  I  were  printed  in  would  be  opened  by  a  stranger,  or  by  one 

the  largest  type ;  '*  but  now  you  have  of  the  children,  before  it  should  reach  Is- 

tumed  scornful.    You  used  to  be  a  devout  abel,  and  the  questions  and  surmises  as  to 

admirer  of  Mrs.  Deane,  who,  with  all  her  its  meaning  would  be  endless.    At  last  I 

tameness,  could  fascinate  men  and  wo-  settled  on  this :  **  Glad  tidings  of  great 

men  both.    I  know  all  the  wires  that  joy.    Look  for  a  letter." 
men  are  pulled  by,  but  I  never  had  a  wo-        Then  I  made  three  copies  of  Madeleine's 

max)  friend  unless  you  will  be  that  one."  confession,  and  sent  them  on  successive 

'*  I!    I,  your  friend!  "  I  said  with  a  days  to  Heidelberg,  that  Isabel  migbt  be 

shudder  that  I  did  not  try  to  hide.  nearly  sure  of  getting  one  of  them  if  the 

*' Never  mind,"  she  said  wearily;  '*I  others  failed. 
can  do  without  it  as  I  have  always.    I  see        Then  I  sat  down  and  folded  my  hands, 

your  interest  in  me  ends  with  this  inter-  so  to  speak,  feeling  myself  the  centre  of  a 

view.    You  would  trample  me  under  your  great  stretch  of  peace  and  calmness,  as 

feet  if  yon  could  help  Mrs.  Deane  by  it."  people  do  after  a  troublesome  piece  of 

'*  That  is  of  course.    I  may  think  of  work  is  fairly  finished,  and  folded  up  and 

you  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Deane's  sor-  laid  away  for  future  use. 
TOW  as  one  thinks  of  the  serpent  in  the        I  never  saw  again  the  wild,  self-tortur^ 

ruin  of  Eve :  we  follow  her  fortune  ever  ing  woman  who  had  first  stolen  and  then 

afler,  but  I  don't  know  that  anybody  restored  Isabel's  comfort,  but  the  matron 

cared  what  became  of  that  particular  ser-  sent  me  a  notice  of  her  death  two  or  three 

pent."  days  afler  my  visit  to  her. 

'*  I  was  sore  tempted,"  she  pleaded.        In  less  than  two  months  Isabel  came 

"  and  I  could  not  see  my  boy  starve."  home,  bringing  her  children.    She  looked 

•*  Where  is  your  boy  now?  "  worn  and  altered,  but  the  sweet,  soil  dew 

''  Oh,  he  is  dead.    I  never  repented  till  of  happiness  again  brightened  her  eyes 

then."  and  flushed  her  cheek.    Her  talk,  as  of 

**  And  if  he  had  lived  yon  would  never  old,  was  full  of  simple,  innocent,  woman- 
have  undeceived  your  victim ;  you  would  Ij  matters,  untouched  by  the  sarcasms 
have  let  her  drag  out  her  life  in  torturing  which  had  come  over  the  sea  in  all  these 
doubt  of  her  husband^s  faith?"  years,  and  had  pricked  me  like  arrows. 

*'  Yes,  I  think  so."  We  spoke  no  word  of  all  that  had  come 

"  And  I  think  so  too,"  I  said,  drawing  and  gone  between  us.  We  just  buried 
my  cape,  which  she  had  never  let  go,  out  the  ugly  skeleton,  and  put  no  stone  to 
of  her  hand.  '*  You  are  mistaking  re-  mark  the  place.  But  when  she  was 
morse  for  repentance ;  but  at  least,  to  again  settled  in  her  old  home,  with  her 
give  you  your  due,  yon  have  done  one  work-table  in  front  of  Mr.  Deane's  por- 
good  thing  before  it  is  too  late."  trait  (which  she  had  begged  from  his  sis- 
She  turned  her  face  away  from  me  with  ter),  I  sometimes  caught  her  returning 
a  movement  of  impatience,  as  if  she  half  glance  as  she  gazed  long  upon  it,  and  I 
grudged  even  that  one  white  thread  in  a  constantly  read  in  her  face,  "  Forgive 
whole  life  woven  out  of  evil,  and  I  went  me,  forgive  me,  0  my  husband !  " 
quietly  out  of  the  infirmary  and  ran  all  To  hear  with  ejee  is  part  of  love's  fine  wit, 
the  way  to  my  own  house.  and  ours  was  but  a  woman *s  friendship. 

While  Biadeleine  Dejouz's  words  were  but  I  loved  Isabel  Deane  well  enough  for 

fresh  in  my  memory,  I  wrote  every  one  that. 

Ella  W.  Thoupson. 
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HAT  do  you  Qndeistand  by  public  to  bonrov  money  without  security, 
business?  "  somebody  once  Suppose  these  **  baaking-hooses  "should 
asked  of  Talleyrand.  "  VargaU  d'au-  change  their  phraseology  somewhat  and 
/res''— other  folks'  money— was  the  re-  announce  as  follows:  '*  Wanied  to  bor- 
ply.  The  answer  was  given  in  the  light  row  all  the  money  we  can  get  in  order  to 
of  his  long  experience  as  priest,  prince,  increase  our  business.  We  offer  no  se- 
courtier,  diplomatist,  and  man  of  the  curity  for  it,  but  we  will  allow  five  per 
world ;  and  if  at  the  time  it  contained  a  cent  interest  and  pay  back  the  loan  when- 
toDch  of  sarcasm,  no  such  suspicion  could  eyer  called  for."  How  much  cash  would 
to-day  attach  to  the  response.  ^*  Busi-  the  advertisement  bring  to  theirooflers? 
ness,"  at  least  so  far  as  the  charmed  cir-  Our  notice  is  an  ihiaginary  one.  The 
des of  metropolitan  finance  are  concern-  '*  bankers"  indulge  in  no  such  brutal 
ed,  means  indeed  other  people's  money ;  plainness  of  speech.  They  blandly  an- 
and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  inquire  nounce, "  We  receiTC  deposits  "  (amiable 
who  are  the  mysterious  personages  whom  souls  !)  subject  to  drafts  at  sight,  and 
the  witty  Frenchman  denominated  "  oth-  allow  interest  thereon.  What  a  strong 
er  folks."  phrase—*'  deposits !  " — and  what  impos* 
First,  I  have  to  premise,  they  form  a  ing,  soothing,  trustful  words  are  those  of 
Tery  large  community.  Like  all  commu-  <*  bank  "  and  *'  banker."  What  is  it  to 
nities  it  is  mixed— perhaps  not  easily  **  deposit"?  According  to  Webster,  it  is 
classified,  since  the  types  merge  a  good  «  to  lodge  ia  the  hands  of  a  person  for 
deal  into  each  other.  There  is  the  aristo-  safe  keeping."  What  is  a  '*bank"? 
cratic  quarterond  the  spendthrift  quarter ;  The  same  authority  tells  us  it  is  * '  a  com- 
the  moderate-man-of-means  quarter,  the  mon  repository  of  the  money  of  indiyid- 
lacky  fellows'  quarter,  the  exceptional  uals  or  of  companies."  And '*  banker"? 
quarter,  and  the  sharks.  After  this  '' One  who  keeps  a  bank."  And '*  bank* 
come  the  democracy  and  flying  artillery,  ing  "  ?  Quoting  still  from  Webster,  we 
and  so  on  and  so  on,  running  down  to  very  find  it  is  ''  the  business  of  establishing  a 
small  figures.  I  shall  undertake  to  sketch  common  fund  for  lending  money,  di»- 
oaly  a  portion  of  these.  counting  notes,  issuing  bills,  receiving 
If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  deposits,  collecting  the  money  on  notes 
look  through  the  adTcrtuiing  columns  of  deposited,  negotiating  bills  of  exchange, 
oar  daily  journals,  he  will  find  paraded  etc."  It  is  by  assuming  the  solid  front  and 
in  conspicuous  type,  under  the  head  *'  Fi-  port  of  solid  institutions  that  these  adver- 
nance,"  various  attractive  cards  or  no-  tisersattract  "other  folks' money." 
ticesbjpersons  calling  themselves*' bank-  Now,  reader,  if  you  had  one  or  five 
ers,"  or  claiming  to  be*'  banking-houses."  thousand  dollars  to  invest,  and  a  worthy 
These  cards  or  notices  proclaim  to  the  man,  a  neighbor  for  example,  who  is 
public,  among  other  things,  that  the  par-  known  to  you  to  be  well  above-board  and 
ties  receive  deposits  and  allow  a  certain  doing  a  safe  and  profitable  business, 
rate  of  interest  on  daily  balances— some  should  ask  you  to  lend  him  the  money,  of- 
four,  some  five  per  cent. — and  permit  fering  only  his  note  on  demand  with  in- 
the  depositor  to  drav^  for  his  money  at  terest  for  it,  how  quickly  you  would  de- 
sight.  I  have  myself,  before  the  late  clioe.  You  would  say  to  yourself:  *' This 
**  panic,"  counted  twenty-one  of  these  may  be  perfectly  safe,  but  I  cannot  af- 
advertisements  in  a  single  journal  of  the  ford  to  take  the  risk  of  this  person  s  busi- 
day.  ness ;  which  I  certainly  do  when  I  lend 
What  do  they  mean?  him  my  money  without  security."  Yet 
They  mean  **  L^argent  d*auires.  you  practise  what  is  much  more  danger- 
These  fiucinattng  publications,  which  ous.  You  "deposit  "the  cash  in  one  of* 
are  got  up,  by  the  way,  in  a  most  patron-  these  '*  banking-houses,"  and  not  only 
iiing  style,  are  simply  applications  to  the  take  the  danger  of  an  ordinary  business, 
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but  of  all  the  speculation — ^reckless  and  ready-made  arguments  which  jump  with 
otherwise — the'*house"may  indulge  in.  our  general  conclusions.  It  is  pleasant 
It  would  give  you  a  shiver,  I  imagine,  to  have  some  one  to  defend  both  our  poll* 
could  you  trace  your  five  thousand  doi-  tics  and  our  creed.  Hence  the  influence 
lars  after  handing  it  over  to  the  youthful  of  a  favorite  newspaper,  and  of  a  pastor  in 
individual  who  is  called  '^  receiving  tell*  whom  we  confide.  It  is  quite  the  same 
er,"  and  who  flippantly  pdBses  it  into  the  with  many  in  the  matter  of  disposing  of 
drawer  while  you  walk  out  relieved  and  spare  funds.  To  the  chronic  impecunious 
delighted.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  this  it  will  appear  like  a  tale  of  fairyland  to 
for  you;  but  if  you  have  paid  attention  to  say  there  are  in  this  free  and  happy  coun* 
other  advertisements  of  the  same  house,  try  a  great  many  persons  who  have  money 
by  which  they  earnestly  recommend  to  in  hand  to  dispose  of— «ome  much,  some 
the  same  public,  of  whom  they  are  trying  little.  Well,  to  these  '^  thought  is  tron- 
to  borrow  money,  the  bonds  of  a  certain  blesome,"  and  in  regard  to  money  there 
railroad  in  course  of  construction,  or  the  is  no  lack  of  persons  willing  and  eager  to 
shares  of  a  most  promising  scheme  for  think  for  them.  But  they  are  not  to  be 
making  money,  some  glimmering  of  the  caught  by  chaff.  They  decline  the  mod- 
truth  ought  to  dawn  on  your  unsuspect-  est  suggestion  of  this  or  that  friend,  and 
ing  nature  as  you  complacently  take  your  yield  themselves  up  to  the  advice  of  their 
place  among  the  great  company  of  "  other  '*  banker,"  whose  business  it  is  to  "  know 
folks."  Neither  are  these  bankers  and  all  about  investments."  And  so  he  does, 
banking-houses  so  much  to  blame.  You  Afler  their  cash  has  remained  a  reasona- 
yourselfare  to  blame.  Notwithstanding  ble  time  **  on  deposit,*'  drawing  five  per 
they  talk  to  you  of '*  depositing "  your  cent,  interest,  an  investment  is  recom- 
money  with  them,  they  promise  you  at  mended  by  the  cautious  potentate,  who 
the  same  time  five  per  cent,  interest  on  it;  has  taken  months  to  consider ;  which  in- 
and  unless  you  are  an  idiot  you  must  vestment  naturally  is  in  the  valuable  se- 
comprehend  that  if  your  *'  bankers  "  pay  curities  he  himself  has  for  sale,  and  in 
you  uninterruptedly  five  per  cent.,  they  which,  if  the  truth  were  known,  their 
will  uninterruptedly  employ  your  money  cash  was  placed  about  five  minutes  after 
so  as  to  pay  themselves  much  more  than  it  had  been  so  carefully  deposited  for  safe 
that;  and  when  they  break,  as  from  time  keeping. 

to  time  they  must  and  do,  you  have  no  We  have  very  little  sympathy  for  this 

right  to  whine  over  your  loss  or  become  class  d*autres  if  they  do  lose  their  money, 

indignant  that  your  deposits  are  not  re-  which  not  infrequently  happens.    They 

turned  to  you.    The  fact  is,  you  never  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  with  this 

had  any  deposits  in  the  house  as  such,  comforting  suggestion  we  leave  them  to 

You  loaned  your  money  at  five  per  cent.,  their  fate. 

and  have  lost  it.^  And  this  brings  me  to  Scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth 

the  pith  of  my  sul^ect.    I  shall  say  noth-  of  the  land  are  a  large  number  of  little 

ing  more  about  the  persons  whom  it  is  a  banks.    Those  who  control  them  are  fre- 

terrible  irony  to  call  bankers,  except  to  quently  not  enterprising  enough  to  keep 

remark  that  they  are  "  fellow  creatures  "  their  money  well  invested  at  home,  or 

possessing  fine  digestive  properties,  which  what  is  more  apt  to  be  the  case,  they  are 

produce  an  immense  amount  of  audacity  attracted  by  the  inducements  of  a  larger 

and  "  cheek."    I  will,  however,  devote  rate  of  interest  elsewhere.     The  conse- 

a  few  words  to  the  "  other  folks  "  who  quence  is,  they  send  their  money  to  the 

help  them  *'  bank,"  and  then  pass  to  the  city  banks  or  bankers,  whence  it  goes  into 

various  classes  of  the  community  **  d'au-  all  sorts  of  *'  collaterals  "  furnished  by  ra- 

<rc5."  rious  persons  in  business,  and  by  various 

*'To  think  is  troublesome;  to  act  ao-  companies  of  various  kinds,  all  of  whom 

cording  to  our  thought  is  difficult,"  says  must  have  cash  at  any  price.    I  must, 

the  great  German.    Man  is  not  naturally  therefore,  to  a    certain    extent,  reckon 

an   industrious   animal.     We  welcome  these  little  country  banks  in  the  class 

what  is  done  to  our  hands.    We  cheer-  d'autres. 

fully  give  place  to  the  individual  who  will  The  trustful  young  widow,  or  the  un- 
do our  work  lor  us  without  charge  to  our-  married  sister,  who  places  her  funds  un- 
selves.     We  gladly  receive  and  entertain^  reservedly  ip  the  hands  of  a  brother,  or 
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brother-in-law,  or  family  friend,  each  of  than  to  the  class  who  already  possess  it. 
wboiQ  is  doing  ''  sach  a  good  business !  "  A  great  proportion  of  the  retired  wealthy 
furnishes  another  specimen  of  the  com-  desire  to  li?e  with  as  little  troable  as  pos- 
manity  d'autres.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  the  sible.  Beyond  the  commonest  routine 
chances  are  nine  out  of  ten  that,  as  a  result  they  do  not  think  at  all,  and  they  do  not 
of  her  trustfulness,  she  will  be  brought  to  give  an  idea  to  the  employment  of  their 
keeping  a  sewing-machine  or  a  boarding-  funds,  after  they  are  **  placed  "  by  some- 
house  for  a  liTelihood.  body  in  whom  they  confide.     It  is  the 

Another  large  array  consists  of  the  le-  same  too  with  large  numbers  who  are  not 
gion  of  depositors  in  oar  many  banks —  retired,  but  who  are  occupied  in  other 
real  banks,  I  mean,  whose  capital  is  paid  matters.  Hence  springs  the  eril  I  com- 
in,  whose  circulation  is  secured,  and  plain  of.  Money  is  diverted  from  its  pro- 
wbich  (howcTer  the  stockholders  may  per  channels  to  flow  in  unnatural  direo- 
sumetimes  have  to  suffer)  can  mainly  be  tions.  Large  cities,  in  the  ordinary  course 
relied  on  to  pay  back  the  cash  intrusted  of  trade  and  commerce,  become  the  re- 
to  them.  And  what  a  lot  of  cash  it  is !  positories  of  immense  sums,  just  as  they 
The  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  alone  are  entrepots  for  every  kind  of  the  earth's 
hold  about  two  hundred  million  dollars  on  products— for  fabrics  from  the  manufac- 
depusit!  The  "other  folks*'  who  own  turer  and  merchandise  of  all  sorts. 
this  money,  out  of  which  the  banks  make  Money  flows  in  and  flows  out  again  in  a 
ten  million  dollars  per  annum,  are  of  all  healthy,  natural  way,  just  as  articles  of 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women —  commerce  arrive  and  are  distributed.  To 
individuals  and  firms  who  are  continually  ol^ect  to  such  accumulations  in  our  banks, 
putting  in  money  and  drawing  it  out ;  would  be  like  criticising  the  law  of  gravi- 
gamblers  who  must  keep  a  **pile"  con-  tation.  But  this  is  not  what  I  refer  to. 
staatly  on  hand ;  respectable,  well-to-do  I  speak  of  the  habit  of  so  many  of  the 
retired  gentlemen,  who  collect  their  rents  class  d'autres  who,  without  thought  or 
aod  interest  and  place  them  in  bank  to  reflection,  send  their  money  to  the  city 
meet  their  current  expenses ;  and  still  as  the  safest  and  most  lucrative  thing  to 
more  wealthy  persons  who  have  a  fondness  do  with  it.  In  this  way  we  have  an  un- 
for  keeping  a  large  sum  of  ready  cash  al-  healthy  accumulation  in  easy  times  and 
ways  on  hand.  Ladies  of  large  and  of  an  unnatural  pinch  in  bad  times.  The 
smaller  means  employ  the  banks,  and  the  money  finds  ready  employment  in  foster- 
qaestionable  ones  afford  their  quota.  This  ing  schemes  which  are  purely  speculative, 
immenseclassof*  other  folks"  are  of  the  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  it  belongs  to 
involuntary  kind.  They  have  not  the  in-  '^  other  folks,"  and  there  is  no  one  to  ex- 
tent to  help  these  institutions  make  mon-  ercise  any  careful  control  of  it.  It  is  true 
ey.  They  use  them  merely  as  a  conve-  these  foolish  people  frequently — I  may 
nienoe.  Nevertheless  it  shows  that  the  say  generally — lose  all ;  but  they  are  apt 
business  even  of  legitimate  banking  is  in  to  keep  silence,  while  the  lucky  few  are 
a  great  degree  made  up  of  V  argent  d^au-  loquacious  and  jubilant  Ifto-day  we  could 
tres.  go  through  the  thriving  towns  of  New 

Let  me  say,  in  parenthesis — for  I  do  not  York  and  New  England,  and,  Asmodeus- 
propose  to  discuss  the  sul^ect — that  I  shall  like,  not  only  uncover  the  roofs  but  look 
much  regret  to  see  the  plan  adopted  by  into  the  desks  of  the  well-to-do  farmers, 
the  banks  to  allow  interest  on  deposits,  mechanics,  and  professional  men,  clergy- 
It  will  change  their  character ;  it  will  men  included,  it  would  greatly  surprise 
make  the  banks  more  eager  to  secure  high  you  to  discover  how  much  money  these 
rates  of  remnneration;  and  worse  than  all,  people  have  intrusted  to  New  York  and 
it  will  cause  the  depositor  to  be  still  more  Boston  in  the  hope  of  big  returns.  From 
indifferent  to  the  personal  supervision  of  many  a  "  pocket-book  "  you  would  draw 
his  funds ;  and  this,  as  I  shall  presently  forth  a  handsomely  engraved  railroad 
attempt  to  show,  should  be  regarded  as  a  bond — ^perhaps  several  of  them — whose 
S'^t  evil.  unused  coupozis  made  painfully  manifest 

Quick-witted  and  alert  as  Americans  the  condition  of  the  investment  advised 

are  acknowledged  to  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  by  their  friend  in  the  city  to  whom  the 

these  qualities  belong  rather  to  the  class  money  was  sent.    Letters,  too,  would  be 

who   are  attempting   to   make   money  found  from  the  same  friend  expressing 
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regfet  at  his  inability  eyen  to  pay  the  in-       This  suggestiom  seems  equally  well  in 

terest  due  on  a  small  deposit  of  cash,  the  city.    I  ofier  not  a  particle  of  advice 

Biach  less  restore  the  cash  itself.    These  as  to  what  you  shall  do  with  yoar  money, 

particular  occurrences  need  not  ehallenge  I  only  say,  exercise  your  personal  judg- 

our  sympathy,  because  the  persons  had  ment  and  attend  personally  to  what  con- 

the  money  to  lose  and  parted  with  it  from  oems  you.     You  do  not  gamble  your- 

their  abundance.    And  should  the  recent  self;  beware  of  taking  the  counsel  of 

*^  crash  "  teach  country  banks  and  eoun-  gamblers.    Interest  youipelf  in  the  seeth- 

try  people  to  keep  away  from  the  cities  ing  ebb  and  flow  of  humanity  about  you, 

and  endeavor  wisely  to  invest  their  small  and  you  will  become  more  of  a  human 

sums  in  their  own  neighborhood,  it  will  yourself.    You  have  not  to  risk  anything 

have  worked  a  real  good.    As  to  Individ-  in  doing  this.    Ail  I  ask  is,  notwithstand- 

uals,  we  can  only  lecture  them,  hoping  ing  thought  is  troublesome  and  action 

they  vrill  listen.    For  the  little  banks,  difficult,  try  really  to  think  and  act  on 

nnce  they  are  under  legal  control,  they  your  own  account, 
should  be  compelled  to  loan  their  funds       There  is  another  class  {Pautres  to  whom 

in  the  country  where  they  are  located,  my  observations  in  no  sense  apply,  and 

The  returns  of  many  a  small  bank  in  who  are,  I  fear,  quite  beyond  my  veach. 

New  England,  with  a  capital  of  but  one  So  far  from  being  peisonally  inattentive 

hundred  thousand  dollars,  show   more  to  the  investment  of  their  funds,  they  look 

&an  half  of  it  to  be  loaned  in  Chicago,  after  it  with  remorseless  keenness  and 

drawing  ten  per  cent,  interest.    Many  subtlety.    This  class  of  "other  folks" 

of  these  investments  have  lately  come  to  are  the  sharks  of  that  laf^  oommnnity. 

grief— conveying,  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  a  salu-  They  put  everybody  they  ocHue  in  con- 

laty  lesson.     This  is  something  apart,  tact  with  under  contribution.     Do  you 

The  Government  shohld  deal  with  the  see  that  fine  row  of  booses  ovmed  by  Mr. 

banks.    What  I  desire  is  to  earnestly  call  X ?    Ask  him  how  they  were  erected, 

on  "  other  folks  "  who  have  money,  more  and  he  will  answer  with  a  sigh,  *'  U ardent 
or  less,  to  pay  personal  attention  input-  d^tnUre^y  He  will  tell  you  he  passes  a 
ing  it  out.  You  live  perhaps  in  the  ooun-  slavish  life  in  renting  the  buildings,  col- 
try,  remote  from  town.  In  the  thriving  leeting  the  money,  and  paying  all  oat  for 
village  near  you  is  a  master  mechanic  or  interest  on  the  mortgages,  for  taxes,  and 
a  small  manufacturer  to  whom  a  moderate  repairs.  This  is  unfortunately  trn«  of  a 
loan  would  render  a  great  and  lasting  great  proportion  of  business  operations, 
service.  Investigate  the  case ;  see  if  his  This  class  d^autres  mix  up  in  them,  weave 
security  is  ample,  and  give  him  a  helping  meshes  for  the  actors,  get  all  the  control 
hand.  Such  investigation  will  do  you  they  want,  and  compel  the  apparent  prin- 
good.  It  will  be  in  striking  contrast  with  cipals  to  work  for  them  like  galley  slaves. 
your  present  habit  of  sending  cash  to  You  see  them  everywhere  and  in  every- 
your  city  friend,  while  you  will  be  free  thing. 

from  feverish  dreams  of  a  quarter  per        With  these  I  do  not  propose  to  deal — ^I 

cent,  a  day  rudely  broken  by  an  unpleas-  mean  in  this  article, 
ant  awakening  to  find  the  money  gone.  Richard  B.  Kimball. 


HR.  BLACK  TO  MR  ADAMS. 


TO  TEK  HoKORABLB  goiity  in  dedaring  that  your  addrem  is 

Ceamleb  Fraxcib  Adams  :  full  of  mistakes. 

AMONG  a  certain  class  of  the  Amer-  Yoar  oomparison  of  Mr.  Seward  to  Per- 
ican  people  a  desire  prevails  that  icles  was  rash  and  extravagant.  A  little 
your  "  Memorial  Address "  on  the  late  reflection  and  another  reading  of  Plu- 
William  H.  Seward  should  receive  a  full-  tarch  will  mtisfy  you  that  the  New  York 
er  examination  than  Mr.  Welles  has  politician  bore  not  the  slightest  resem- 
given  it.  Uis  papers  are  very  strong  and  blance  to  the  illustrioos  Athenian  wbo6e 
clear;  but  there  are  certain  fundamental  transcendent  genius  as  a  military  oom- 
qaestions  which  he  does  not  touch,  and  mander,  orator,  scholar,  philosopher, 
which  the  friends  of  constitutional  gov-  lawgiver,  judge,  and  jurist,  brought  the 
ermnent  cannot  allow  to  be  **  washed  in  greatest  people  of  the  earth  to  the  summit 
Lethe  and  forgotten."  In  my  attempt  to  of  their  glory  in  arms,  in  arts,  and  in  lit- 
loppty  some  of  his  omissions,  I  address  eratore.  The  difference  could  not  bo 
yoa  directly,  because  in  that  form  I  can  greater.  As  men  they  had  something  in 
besit  express  my  great  respect  for  you  common— organs,  dimensions,  senses,  af- 
wbile  I  try  to  expose  the  errors  which  I  fections,  passions— and  each  was  remark- 
think  I  have  detected  in  your  address.  ahle  in  his  way  ;  but  everything  that  dis- 

Your  reputation  for  stainless  integrity,  tinguished  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
for  great  talents,  and  for  liberal  princi-  world  equally  distinguished  them  from 
pies,  gives  your  words  almost  tlie  author-  one  another.  They  were  alike  in  no  char- 
ity 6f  an  oracle.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  acteristic  quality,  moral  or  mental.  There 
man  in  this  country  whose  naked  asser^  is  not  one  parallel  passage  in  their  histo- 
tion  would  go  further  than  yours,  at  ry.  A  true  picture  of  Mr.  Seward's  life 
home  or  abroad.  If  you  have  pronounced  will  not  show  a  single  feature  which  can 
an  erroneous  judgment  on  an  important  be  recognised  even  as  a  miniature  likeness 
matter,  it  should  be  subjected  to  a  free  of  any  trait  in  that  of  Pericles, 
revision.  It  is  easy  to  eulogise  a  man. by  appre- 

This  is  an  important  matter.    Mr.  Sew-  priating  to  him  the  qualities  of  another 

ard  was  so  connected  with  the  greatest  whom  history  has  already  consecrated  to 

events  of  the  last  twenty  years,  that  a  mis-  the  admiration  of  mankind.    This  cheap 

representation  of  his  life  is  a  falsification  and  compendious  mode  of  dealing  wiUi 

of  public  history.    Besides,  he  differed  so  the  Same  of  an  ancient  hero  or  sage,  by 

widely  from  all  his  predecessors  and  many  transferring  it  in  bulk  to  a  modem  favor- 

ofbjsoontemporaries,  that  unqualified  ap-  ite,  is  often  resorted  to,  and  almost  al- 

proval  of  him  implies  the  severest  con-  ways  &ils  of  its  purpose.    Mr.  Lincoln 

demnationof  them.    Your  own  conscioos-  was  said  by  his  admirers  to  be  arepro- 

ness  of  this  is  betrayed  in  your  harsh  de-  duction  of  Socrates ;  Robespierre  was  the 

sonciations  of  those  who  committed  no  Aristides  of  the  French  Assembly,  and 

crime  but  that  of  being  opposed  by  him.  Kloots  was  Anachaxsis.     Congress  and 

If  Mr.  Seward  was  not  a  wise  and  virtn-  the  State  legislatures  are  full  of  Catos. 

OQs  man — if  he  was  unfaithful  to  his  pab-  We  have  them  among  the  directors  of  the 

lie  duties — if  his  policy  tended  to  the  oor-  Or6dit  MobiHer.    I  have  heard  Mr.  Ames 

roption  of  morals  and  the  consequent  de-  described  as  one  who  was  Catormr  CSs- 

straction  of  popnlar  liberty— if  he  was  tone — ^more  severely  virtuous   than   the 

not  true  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  sternest  of  Koman  censors.    Your  ana- 

whieh  he  oflen  swore  to  execute— then  logue  is  more  absurd  than  any  of  these, 

yon  have  done  a  most  pernicious  wroiig  You  might  as  well  have  carried  it  out  by 

IB  holding  him  np  as  an  example  for  showing  that  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  vras  the 

others  to  follow.  counterpart  of  Aspasia. 

I  hope  I  have  made  a  sufficient  apology  But  Pericles  is  not  the  only  famous 

fiv  the  presumption  of  whichl  seem  to  be  man  that  suflers  at  your  hands.     Mr. 
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Seward  onoe  pat  in  the  plea  of  insanity  gerous  by  the  excited  state  of  public  feel- 

for  a  negro  accused  of  murder ;  and  you  ing,  that  when  the  trial  was  called  all 

pronounce  his  argument  "  one  of  the  most  the  crowd  of  professional  men  bung  back 

eloquent  in  the  language.'*    The  speeches  in    terror— all   except    William   Henry 

of  such  men  as  Meredith,  0 'Conor,  and  Seward;  but  he,  defying  the  *'  enormous 

Re?My  Johnson  are  nowhere ;  and  £rs-  hazard,"  and  taking  his  life  in  his  hand, 

kine's  inagnifioent  defence  of  Hatfield  is  stepped  forward  and  undertook  the  sex^ 

ri?alled  if  not  eclipsed.  vice.    And  this  you  declare  to  have  been 

Your  claim  of  great  professional  ability  ''  a  scene  of  moral  sublimity  rarely  to  be 

for  Mr.  Seward  is  one  of  the  most  surpris-  met  with  in  the  paths  of  our  common  ex- 

ing  you  ha?e  made.    The  conviction  is  al-  perience. " 

most  universal  that  he  knew  less  of  law       The  moral  sublimity  of  this  scene  will 

and  cared  less  about  it  than  any  other  cease  to  dazzle  you  when  you  recollect 

man  who  has  held  high  office  in  this  coun-  that  no  counsellor  ever  exposes  himself 

try.    If  he  had  not  abandoned  the  law,  he  to  the  slightest  danger  by  defending  a 

might  have  been  a  sharp  attorney ;  but  criminal.    There  is  no  instance  on  record 

he  never  could  have  risen  to  the  upper  in  which  the  public  wrath,  roused  by  a 

walks  of  the  profession.    He  would  have  crime,  has  been  vented  in  acts  of  violence 

been  kept  in  the  lowest  rank,  not  by  want  upon  the  counsel  of  the  malefactor,  for 

of  mental  capacity  or  lack  of  diligent  putting  in  truthfully  and  honestly  the 

habits,  but  by  the  inherent  defects  of  his  best  answer  he  could  to  the  charge.   Even 

moral  nature.    He  did  not  believe  in  le-  &lsehood,  though  it  provokes  contempt, 

gal  justice,  and  to  assist  in  the  honest  ad-  is  largely  tolerated  because  it  can  do  no 

ministration  of  it  was  against  the  grain  harm  in  a  competent  court.    The  assei^ 

of  all  his  inclinations.    You  yourself  are  tion  that  Mr.  Seward  vras  in  personal 

frank  enough  to  own  that  it  was  '^  not  an  danger  is  contradicted  by  all  experience 

occupation  congenial  to  his  taste,*'  but  in  similar  cases,  and  therefore  wholly  in- 

that,  on  the  contrary,  **  he  held  it  in  credible.    This  acting  as  volunteer  coun- 

aversion."    Being  so  constituted,  it  was  sel  for  criminals  was  then,  and  has  al- 

impossible  for  him  to  tread  the  mountain  ways  been,  as  safe  as  it  is  common.    The 

ranges  of  jurisprudence.    He  might  as  heroism  of  it  in  this  case  was  an  aftei^ 

well  have  tried  to  be  a  great  theologian  thought  possibly  of  the  hero  himself— 

without  faith  in  the  gospel.    In  fact  this  probably  of  the  comes;  certainly  it  did  not 

was  Mr.  Seward's  coU  faible  all  through,  come  spontaneously  into  your  bead. 
If  he  had  understood  and  respected  the       The  dramatic  interest  of  your  story  is 

laws,  be  would  have  led  a  totally  different  further  spoiled  by  the  fact  that  he  did 

life,  and  perhaps  the  general  decay  of  our  not  volunteer  unexpectedly,  at  the  mo* 

political  institutions  would  not  have  taken  ment  when  the  cause  was  called,  when 

phioe.  everybody  else  vras  scared,  and  afler  the 

But  let  us  go  over  the  particular  case  judge  had  become  hopeless  of  getting  an 

of  which  you  have  given  a  most  elaborate  attorney  bold  enough  to  assist  him  in 

report,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  Mr.  Sew-  complying  with  the  forms  of  law.    In 

aixl  himself,  or  from  somebody  else  who  Mr.  Seward's  speech,  as  quoted  by  yon, 

vras  decidedly  his  comes  and  Jidus  Achates,  he   referred    to   a   preliminary    hearing 

Your  ovni  facts  and  conclusions  will  show  which  lasted  two  weeks,  and  at  which  he 

Mr.  Seward*s  real  grade  as  a  lawyer,  and  had  appeared  for  the  prisoner.    He  was 

at  the  same  time  test  the  value  of  your  then  publicly  connected  with  the  cause 

judgment  upon  his  merits.  as   fully   as   he   was    afterwards.    The 

A  negro  was  indicted  for  the  wilful,  de-  knowledge  of  the  whole  bar  that  Mr. 
liberate,  and  cold-blooded  murder  of  a  Seward  was  already  concerned  might  have 
whole  family.  The  proofs  of  his  guilt  aocoanted  to  you  for  their  silence  at  the 
were  very  clear,  and  the  public  mind  was,  trial,  without  the  imputation  of  cowardice 
naturally  and  justly,  pervaded  with  a  de-  which  your  statement  implies.  It  is  not 
sire  that  he  should  suflfer  the  punishment  certain,  but  the  inference  is  a  fair  one 
due  to  him  by  the  lavrs  of  God  and  man.  from  all  the  circumstances,  that  Mr. 
It  vras  legally  necessary  that  somebody  Seward  sought  the  case  anxiously,  as  far- 
should  appear  for  him  at  the  trial.  But  nishing  a  desirable  opportunity  to 
you  say  that  thb  duty  was  made  so  dan-  play  himself  before  the  people. 
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The  insanity  of  the  negro  at  the  time  post-mortem  indications  of  a  brain  disease 

of  the  murder  was  the  only  defence  Mr.  not  immediately  fatal  are  very  obscure ; 

Seward  set  up  for  him.    It  was  utterly  supposing  them  to  be  plainly  traced,  no 

false.    This  is  conclusiTely  shown  by  the  anatomist  can  tell  how  long  or  how  short 

record.    The  jury  was  impartial,  honest,  a  time  the  disease  existed ;  it  may  have 

and  uncommitted  by  any  previous  ezpres-  existed,  and  it  often  does,  without  derang- 

sion  of  opinion ;  the  ability  and  integrity  ing  the  Inental  faculties  in  the  least ; 

of  the  judge  is  not  denied ;  if  any  reason-  no  human  skill  can  find  anything  in  the 

able  doubt  of  the  prisoner's  sanity  had  matter  of  the  brain  from  which  a  specific 

been  raised  by  the  pioofi>,  his  acquittal  state  of  the  mind  can  be  inferred ;  and  it 

would  have  been  perfectly  certain.    But  is  a  monstrous  absurdity  to  suppose  that 

the  jury,  upon  their  oatlis,  found  him  seven  physicians,  or  seven  hundred  of 

guilty,  and  the  judge,  satisfied  that  the  them,  could,  by  dissecting  this  negro's 

verdict  was  right,  pronounced  sentence  brain,  demonstrate  that  he  was  afflicted 

of  death.  with  a  particular  form  of  mental  insanity 

The  sample  of  the  argument  which  you  which  irresistibly  impelled  him  to  oom- 

produce  shows  that,  instead  of  being  able  mit  murder  two  years  before  he  died, 

and  eloquent,  it  was  literally  no  argu-  The  sequel  of  this  story,  as  you  tell  it, 

meat  at  all.    It  has  no  application  what-  would  show  that  Mr.  Seward  not  only 

ever  to  the  subject  matter  under  consid-  sacrificed  himself,  but    magnanimously 

eration.    It  makes  no  allusion  to  the  evi-  plucked   down  ruin  upon   his  political 

dence,  and  does  not  refer,  even  in  the  re-  friends.    You  words  are  :  '*  Here  he  was 

motest  manner,  to  any  rule  or  principle  not  only  ixguring  his  own  interests,  but 

of  law.    It  is  a  mere  parade  of  his  own  those  of* the  party  with  which  he  was  as- 

magnanimoua  and  disinterested  benevo-  sociated.    In  vain  did  it  labor  to  disavow 

leace,  manifestly  not  intended  to  influence  all  connection  or  sympathy  with  him. 

the  tribunal  but  to  attract  the  admira-  The  press,  on  all  sides,  thundered  its  de- 

tion  of  the  outside   crowd  to  himself,  nunciations  over  his  head:    The  elections 

Nothing  could  be  more  iiyudicious,  in  all  went  one  way.    The  Democratic  party 

worse  taste,  or  more  out  of  place.    The  eame  sweeping  into  the  ascendant.    And 

court  and  jury,  having  a  case  of  life  and  all  about  the   life  of  a  negro    idiot." 

death  in  their  hands,  and  feeling  the  These  amazing  fi&cts  were  not  knovm  or 

weight  of  their  obligation  to  decide  it  suspected  before  you  uttered  them.    The 

rightly,  most  have  listened  to  this  irrele-  political  history  of  our  country  has  not 

vant  trash  with  painful  impatience.  instructed  us  that  all  the  elections  of  that 

Mr.  Seward,  *'  nothing  daunted  "  by  period  turned  upon  the  trial  of  a  negro 
the  righteous  Judgment  of  the  court  and  at  Auburn,  New  York,  or  that  one  party 
jory,  *' persisted  in  interposing  every  was  completely  wrecked  and  another 
possible  dilatory  measure,"  and  thus  de-  swept  up  to  the  seats  of  power  merely  be- 
layed justice  from  time  to  time  until,  at  cause  Mr.  William  H.  Seward  tried  in 
list,  the  negro  died  in  prison.  Then  vain  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  a  mur- 
came  the  hour  of  his  triumph.  A  post-  derer  on  false  pretflNKflB.  It  cannot  be 
mortem  examination  of  the  brain  made  true.  The  odium  of  his  conduct,  what- 
by  seven  physicians  *'  displayed  indica-  ever  that  may  have  been,  was  all  his  own. 
tioos  of  deep  chronic  disease."  This,  in  It  had  no  possible  connection  with  any 
your  opinion,  *'  clearly  proved  "  that  he  question  at  issue  between  the  parties  of 
"  had  been  right  from  the  start  " ;  that  the  nation.  It  was  as  likely  to  produce 
is  to  say,  Mr.  Seward's  assertion  that  his  an  earthquake  as  the  great  political  revo- 
client  vras  insane  at  the  time  of  the  mur-  iution  which  you  assert  to  have  been  its 
der,  in  a  way  which  made  him  irresponsi-  consequence.  The  good  faith  with  which 
ble  for  that  crime,  though  contradicted  you  make  the  statement  is  not  question- 
by  his  actions  during  life,  was  establish-  e<) ;  but  it  is  such  an  outrage  on  histori- 
ed  by  the  condition  of  his  brain  after  cai  probability  as  no  prudent  writer  of 
death.  Your  acknowledged  good  sense,,  acknowledged  fiction  would  adopt.  Its 
and  that* moderate  amount  of  physiologi-  extravagance  would  deform  the  plot  of 
cal  jicience  which  you  possess  in  common  a  romance.  It  shocks  the  mind  of  an  in- 
with  all  well-informed  men,  should  have  telligent  reader  like  the  narrative  of  the 
prevented  you  from  believing  this.    The  German  novelist  who  tells  how  the  peace 
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of -fia^pe  was  broken  by  a  naT^l  conflict  freeman  and  lawlessly  earry  him  away 
on  the  Ohio  river,  between  fleets  of  £og-  beyond  the  reach  of  habeas  carpus  or  other 
lish  cruisers  and  French  merchantmen,  in  relief,  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  a 
1751,  when,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  most  atrooioos  crime ;  and  the  people  in 
the  Ohio  had  never  ielt  the  preaaure  of  great  numbers  cried  aloud  for  the  punish- 
any  crafl  heavier  than  a  birch  canoe.  ment  of  the  malefactors.    A  judicial  in- 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Seward  vras,  about  yestigation  was  obviously  proper ;  the  ac- 
the  same  time  or  a  little  before,  employed  cused  parties  vrere  indicted  and  tried, 
fur  another  negro— a  convict  in  the  State  Mr.  Seward  took  no  part  in  the  legal  pro- 
prison,  who  had  killed  one  of  his  asso-  ceedings  which  were  instituted  to  ascer- 
ciates.  Here  also  the  defence  was  a  false  tain  the  truth  of  the  charges  and  to  pun- 
one.  You  despatch  your  account  of  the  ish  guilt  according  to  law.  That  was  a 
trial  by  saying :  '*  The  argument  rested  business  to  which  you  say,  with  truth, 
on  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner.  But  it  '^  he  had  an  aversion."  He  set  himself 
carried  no  toeight.  Within  a  month  the  the  task,  *'  more  congenial  to  his  taste," 
convict  was  tried,  condemned,  and  eze-  of  hissing  up  popular  pr^udioe  against 
cated."  What  else  could  have  been  ex-  those  who  vrere  known  to  be  innocent.  A 
pected  ?  Do  you  think  this  felonious  faction  was  organized  which  became  lo- 
murderer  should  have  gone  unpunished  7  cally  powerful.  He  worked  himself  to 
If  yes,  why  7  Because  Seward  was  his  the  front  of  it,  and  was  elected  State  Sen- 
counsel  7    Because  the  defence  was  a  fklse  ator. 

one  7  Or,  simply  because  he  was  a  ne-  The  managers  of  this  political  enterprise 
gi*o  7  You  say,  in  a  mournful  tone,  that  seem  to  have  had  no  sincerity.  They  pro- 
Mr.  Seward's  conduct  in  this  matter  fessed  to  believe  that  the  country  could  not 
**  was  not  viewed  favorably  in  the  neigh-  be  safe  until  every  Freemason  was  exciud- 
borhood. ' '  Are  you  not  the  most  unrea-  ed  from  office  and  stripped  of  his  influence ; 
sonable  man  in  the  world  to  think  that  it  but  as  soon  as  they  could,  they  transfer- 
should  have  been  7  Attempts  to  get  crim-  red  themselves  and  their  followers,  with- 
iaals  <»ff  by  fabe  pleas  are  often  forgiven,  out  reservation  of  body  or  soul,  to  another 
especially  when  the  fraud  is  defeatud  by  party,  which  John  Quincy  Adams  de- 
the  justice  of  the  courts ;  but  they  are  scribed  as  '*  a  base  compound  of  Royal 
never  regarded  with  approbation  or  favor  Archmasons  and  Hartfbrd  Convention 
by  an  honest  community.  Federalists,  held  together  by  no  bond  but 

Mr.  Seward's  behavior  in  these  two  that  of  a  common  hatred  fur  better  men 
cases,  though  it  hardly  deserves  the  se-  than  themselves."  They  fostered  the 
vere  and  universal  condemnation  which  growthof  Anti-Masonry  until  it  was  large 
you  say  it  received  from  all  classes  of  the  enough  to  sell— just  as  a  dealer  in  live 
people  who  witnessed  it,  was,  no  doubt,  stock  fattens  a  calf  until  it  is  ready  for 
very  discreditable  to  a  man  of  mature  the  market,  and  then  lets  it  go  for  what  it 
years  who  had  held  the  highest  executive  will  fetch.  That  Mr.  .Seward  had  any 
office  in  his  State.  It  must  'have  pre-  faith  in  the  Anti-Masonic  creed  is  render- 
pared  all  who  knew  him  to  expect  that  ed  extremely  doubtful  by  the  alacrity 
his  course  as  a  politician  would  come  to  with  which  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
no  good.  That  love  of  justice,  that  rev-  ''  base  compound,"  and  the  rewards  he 
erence  for  truth,  and  that  high  regard  took  for  doing  so.  If  his  indignation  was 
for  the  public  safety  which  he  did  not  actually  excited  by  the  abduction  of  Mot^ 
display  in  his  forensic  efibrts,  are  as  gan,  he  must  have  got  bravely  over  it  be- 
necessary  to  a  statesman  as  a  lawyer,  fore  he  boasted  to  Lord  I^ons  of  his  own 
We  will  see  if  you  have  exaggerated  his  exploits  in  the  kidnapping  line.  The 
merits  in  one  capacity  as  much  as  in  the  just  and  reasonable,  as  well  as  the  chari- 
other.  table  conclusion  is,  that  on  these,  as  on 

He  began  his  active  political  life  with  other  subjects  affecting  the  rights  of  his 

Anti-Masonry.     A  charge  was  publicly  fellow  citizens,  he  had  no  convictions 

made  that  one  William  Mor^n,  a  oitisen  whatever. 

of  western  New  York,  had  been  forcibly  You  are  out  in  your  chronology  when 

seized  by  Masons  and  taken  out  of  the  yon  say  that  Anti-Masonry  made  bimGov- 

State  to  prevent  him  from  revealing  the  emor  of  New  York  for  two  terms,  unless 

secrets  of  their  society.     To  kidnap  a  you  mean  to  credit  Anti-Masoniy  with 
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what  Wbiggeiy  did  in  pursuance  of  the  nation  is  still  yery  hr  from  a  clear  one. 

bargain  and  sale.  But  in  fact  Mr.  Seward,  Tou  do  not  go  tbe  right  way  about  it. 

before  bis  election  as  Governor,  had  shown  Your  mistake  consists  in  looking  for  the 

Kheflezibility  of  his  political  principles  by  motives  of  his  conduct  among  those  high 

supporting  Masons  as  heartily  as  he  had  public  considerations  which  would  have 

ever  opposed  them.    It  cannot  be  said  influenced  your  own  in  a  similar  situa- 

tbat  he  was  not  true  to  the  Whigs  as  long  tion.    The  riddle  is  easily  read.     You 

as  be  was  with  them  and  of  them,  or  that  have  only  to  remember  that  Whiggery 

he  did  not  earn  the  promotion  they  gave  was  strong  enough  to  make  him  a  8ena- 

him.    He  went  through  thick  and  thin  tor  in  Congress,  for  which  he  was  at  Uiat 

for  tarifi,  banks,  internal  improvements  time  a  candidate,  while  you  could  do 

by  the  General  Government,  distribution  nothing  for  his  personal  interests.    Would 

ofsnrplusrevenoe— all  their  superstitions;  he  go  out  empty-handed  from  a  party 

and  in  1840  he  kindled  in  the  general  which  was  able  and  willing  to  give  him 

blase  of  enthusiasm  for  hard  cider  and  .his  *'  back  pay,"  for  the  sake  of  uniting 

ooon  skins.    He  never  once  broke  &ith  his  fortunes  with  a  forlorn  organization 

with  them  by  discountenancing  any  par-  like  yours  7    Would  he  **  leave  that  moun- 

tisan  slander  which  could  weaken  the  De-  tain  to  batten  on  this  moor'*?    Was  it 

mocracy  in  its  desperate  struggle  to  pre-  not  *'  preposterous  "  in  you  to  expect  such 

serve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu-  a  sacrifice?    You  thought,  like  Othello, 

tion.  that  he  *' should  be  honest " ;  he  believed, 

There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  con-  with  lago,  that  he 

tamtnated  his  fingers  with  base  bribes,  or  ShotUd  be  wise,  fbr  honesty's  a  fbol. 

pat  into  his  own  pocket  the  wages  of  any  '^^*>'^  knows  aot  wbat  it  works  for. 

special  iniquity ;  but  Mr.  Welles's  state-  It  is  now  more  than  time  that  we  turn 

ment  is  undeniably  true  that  he  was  inti-  to  his  achievements  in  the  field  of  nation- 

mately  associated  with  the  leaders  of  the  al  politics,  and  especially  to  his  dealings 

most  corrupt  rings  at  Albany  and  Wash-  with  the  Southern  States  on  the  slavery 

ington,  and  devoted  much  of  his  parlia-  question.    Thanks  to  your  researches  and 

mentary  skill  to  the  promotion  of  their  your  candid  account  of  the  result,  we  are 

schemes,  while  they  in  return  were  the  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  character  of 

most  efficient  supporters  he  had  for  the  these  measures  or  the  animus  with  which 

Presidency.    As  a  public  debater  he  was  he  advocated  them, 

distinguished  almost  exclusively  by  elab-  You  inform  us  that  long  before  he  b^ 

orate  efforts  to  propagate  those  licentious  came  Senator  he  made  a  speech  at  Au- 

doctrines  which  have  since  demoralized  bum  in  which  *'  the  deliberate  ciaim  of  a 

the  public  service  and  put  common  hones-  right  in  the  Federal  Government  to  eman- 

ty  out  of  countenance.  cipate  slaves  by  legislation  was  not  less 

One  incident  you  mention  which  is  so  remarkable  than  the  miscalculation  of  the 
characteristic  of  you  and  him  both,  that  force  of  the  passions  which  led  the  South, 
it  must  be  adverted  to.  In  1848  the  Buf-  in  the  end,  to  the  very  step  that  brought 
fido  Convention  nominated  Mr.  Van  Bu-  on  the  predicted  consequences."  The 
ren  and  you  as  candidates  for  President  miscalculation  you  speak  of  was  thus  set 
and  Vice-President,  against  General  Tay-  forth  by  Mr.  Seward  himself  in  the  speech 
lor,  the  Whig,  and  General  Cass,  the  fVom  which  you  quote.  ''The  South," 
Democratic  candidate.  Mr.  Seward  pro-  '  said  he,  *'  will  never,  in  a  moment  of  re- 
feased  to  believe  most  devoutly  in  your  sentment,  expose  themselves  to  a  war 
anti-slavery  platform.  Nevertheless  he  with  the  North  while  they  have  such  a 
voted  and  spoke  for  General  Taylor,  **  a  great  domestic  population  of  slaves  ready 
planter  holding  many  slaves  in  one  of  the  to  embrace  any  opportunity  to  a5»ert  their 
richest  cotton-producing  States."  You  freedom  and  inflict  their  revenge.^^  In 
were  astonished  and  grieved  at  this  inoon-  other  words.  Federal  legislation  on  the 
sistency,  which  "seemed  at  first  blush  domestic  concerns  of  the  Southern  States, 
too  preposterous  to  be  countenanced  for  a  however  hi\just  it  might  seem  to  the 
moment."  You  have  puuled  over  this  Southern  people,  would  be  quietly  sub- 
mystery  ever  since,  in  the  belief  that  some  mitted  to  by  them  for  fear  of  a  Northern 
solution  might  be  given  creditable  to  his  war  accompanied  by  negro  insurrection 
patriotism  and  sincerity ;  and  your  expla-  and  massacre.    This  brilliant  and  humane 
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conception    wins    your    approval,    and  subject  of  slavery  in  the  States.    What 

proves,  in  your  opinion,  that  Mr.  Seward  he  contemplated  and  desired  and  worked 

had  a  special  genius  for  administering  to  accomplii^h  could  not  be  done  without 

government  in  a  country  of  laws.  9k  fraudulent  breach  of  the  trust  on  which 

With  these  views  he  came  into  the  na-  he  and  all  others  held  and  exercised  the 
tional  councils,  and  made  it  known  with-  powers  of  the  Federal  Government.    The 
out  delay  that  the  experiment  was  to\be  practicability  of  carrying  out  the  usurpa- 
tried  incontinently.    At  the  very  outset  tion  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
of  his  career  in  Congress  he  began  to  the  Southern  people  would  choke  down 
press  the  bloody  cup  to  the  lips  of  the  their  resentment  and  submit  tamely  to  be 
South.    As  soon  as  he  had  a  voice  in  the  stripped  of  their  constitutional  rights; 
Federal  legislation  he   announced    that  and  this  you  admit  to  have  been  a  miscal" 
emancipation  was  near  and  inevitable,  culaiion  of  the  passions  which  would  be 
It  might  be  peaceable  or  violent,  and  roused  by  the  attempt    It  follows  that 
every  effort  to  iiinder  or  delay  it  **  would  Mr.  Seward  *s  political  cheftPcBUvre  con- 
tend to  the  consummation  of  violence."  sisted  merely  of  a  fraud  and  a  blunder 
lie  would  hear  of  no  compromise  and  offer  compounded   together.     Have    you  not 
no  terms  to  the  South.    For  them  there  proved  your  great  statesman  to  be  alike 
was  but  one  alternative:  submission  or  destitute  of  principle  and  prudence? 
death.    This  mode  of  beginning  his  Sena-        He  pleaded  '*  the  salutary  instructions 
torial  duties,  persistently  followed    up,  of  economy  and  the  ripening  influences 
made  him  your  beau  id4al  of  a  great  of  humanity  "  in  fitvor  of  his  measures, 
statesman ;  far  superior  to  Clay  and  Cal-  These  ^'  instructions  "  and  **  influences  " 
houn,  who  **  equally  relucted  "  at  his  pol-  have  probably  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
icy ;  and  towering  high  above  Webster,  sion  on  your  susceptible  heart,  thai  you 
who  *'  never  could  make  up  his  mind  to  are  willing  to  condone  both  the  fraud  and 
meet  it  fully  in  the  face,"  because  he  saw  the  blunder  for  their  sake.    You  will  not 
there  the  Union  broken  into  dishonored  assert  the  infamous  maxim  that  the  end 
fragments  and  tjfie  country  drenched  with  justifies  the  means ;  bu^  you  have  made 
fraternal  gore.                                «  np  your  mind  that  Mr.  Seward's  object 

By  many  persons  who  knew  him  well,  in  legislating  on  tiie  internal  affairs  of 
these  ferocious  demonstrations  of  hostility  the  South  was,  in  itself,  so  beneficent  as 
to  the  public  peace,  the  Union,  and  the  to  make  a  breach  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution,  were  regarded  as  the  clap-  Constitution  a  venial  sin  if  not  a  virtue, 
trap  of  a  mere  demagogue ;  shams  intend-  And  you  think  the  passions  of  the  South 
ed  to  cajole  the  ultra  Abolitionists,  and  were  so  monstrous  and  unnatural,  that  to 
flatter  their  cruel  rapacity  with  hopes  of  miscaloulate  and  ignore  them  was  not  a 
blood  and  plunder  which  would  never  be  very  bad  mistake  afler  all. 
gratified.  Those  who  held  this  opinion,  But  look  a  little  further.  The  South- 
while  they  did  not  think  him  a  dangerous  em  people  sprang  from  a  race  aocustom- 
man,  had  a  most  unspeakable  contempt  ed  for  two  thousand  years  to  dominate 
and  detestation  for  his  character.  But  over  all  other  races  with  which  it  came 
others  took  him  in  a  more  serious  way.  in  contact.  They  supposed  themselves 
Southern  men  especially  believed  it  un-  greatly  superior  to  negroes.  Most  of 
safe  to  despise  his  threats  of  pain  and  them  sincerely  believed  that,  if  they  and 
ruin.  They  watched  his  gathering  the  Africans  must  live  together,  the  best 
strength  with  dread  and  terror,  and  when  and  safest  relation  for  both  that  could  be 
his  fortunes  culminated  in  the  possession  established  between  them  was  that  of 
of  supreme  authority,  they  felt  that  their  master  and  servant.  They  thought  it 
hour  had  come.  could  not  be  abolished  without  a  revolu- 

You  found  it  easy  enough  to  say  that  tion  disastrous  to  their  material  pros- 
he  was  the  greatest  of  American  states-  perity  and  fatal  to  their  social  organ  iza- 
men,  and  that  he  proved  it  by  proposing  tion.  Theydidnot  think  it  sinful.  TbeBi- 
such  legislation  as  this.  But  consider  a  ble  furnished  evidence  satisfactory  to  them 
moment  whether  it  was  consistent  with  that  God  himself  had  framed  a  constitu- 
anv  true  idea  of  wisdom  or  justice.  tion  and  laws  for  his  chosen  people,  which 

You  will  concede  the  simple  point  that  made  Israel  a  pro-slavery  commonwealth 

Congress  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  as  much  as  Virginia  or  South  Carolina. 
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Their  religious  teachers  bad  told  them  for  ment  on  this  sal^'ect  aU  their  other  rights 
many  oentories  that  the  canons  of  the  would  be  taken  away  ;  once  placed  with- 
Christiao  church  did  not  oppose  it,  but  out  the  pale  of  constitutional  protection, 
would  hold  them  morally.responsible  only  their  Northern  enemies  would  cut  them 
for  the  abuse  of  the  power  it  gave  them,  up  root  and  branch. 
They  knew  that  the  fathers  of  the  repuh-  Of  course  I  admit  that  in  all  this  the 
lie,  and  other  men,  the  best  and  greatest  Southern  people  were  blindly  wrong, 
of  all  the  ages,  had  lived  according  to  They  should  have  understood  their  Bibles 
this  &ith  and  taken  it  with  them  *'  through  differently.  They  ought  to  have  known 
thefalley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  Some  that  the  negro  was  at  least  their  equal, 
of  them  believed  it  a  dangerous  eyil,  but  if  not  their  superior.  They  were  besotted 
did  not  see  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  This  not  to  see  that  Northern  Abolitionists 
last  class  were  especially  resentful  of  out-  were  the  ''  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreet- 
side  interference.  They  felt,  as  Jefferson  est,  best "  of  human  beings,  whose  ten-, 
did,  that  they  ''had  the  wolf  by  the  der  hearts  were  always  overflowing  with 
ears;  *'  they  could  neither  hold  on  with  pure  benevolence,  and  who  wished  to  con- 
comfort  nor  let  go  with  safety ;  and  it  trol  the  local  governments  and  domestic 
made  them  extremely  indignant  to  be  business  of  the  South,  not  for  their  own 
goaded  in  the  rear.  In  all  that  country,  profit  or  pleasure,  but  solely  in  the  inter- 
com the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf,  there  was  ests  of  God  and  morality.  If  they  had 
probably  not  one  man  who  felt  convinced  seen  things,  as  you  see  them,  in  this  true 
that  this  difficult  subject  should  be  deter-  light,  they  would  have  surrendered  their 
mined  for  them  by  strangers  and  enemies,  right  of  self-government  upon  the  first 
Seeing  that  we  in  the  North  had  held  summons.  But  they  could  not  so  under- 
&st  to  every  pound  of  human  flesh  we  stand  the  business.  It  was  with  them 
owned,  and  either  worked  it  to  death  or  simply  non  possumits.  The  faith  of  a 
sold  it  for  a  price,  our  provision  for  the  people,  delivered  and  kept  from  genera- 
freedom  of  unborn  negroes  did  not  tend  tion  to  generation  for  thousands  of  years, 
maeh  to  their  edification.  They  had  no  cannot  hi  changed  in  a  moment.  Inde- 
oonfidence  in  that  ''  ripening  influence  pendence,  bravely  won  and  long  estab- 
ofhamanity,"  which  turned  up  the  whites  lished,  is  not  oflen  given  up  without  a 
uf  its  eyes  in  horror  at  the  sight  of  a  ne-  struggle.  Burke,  speaking  of  these  same 
gro  compelled  to  hoe  com  or  pick  cotton,  communities,  warned  the  British  Parlia- 
and  yet  gloated  over  the  prospect  of  in-  ment  that  slaveholders  were,  by  their 
sarrection  and  massacre.  They  were  very  habits  of  masterdom,  made  more 
nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  this  vigiUint,  jealous,  and  hardy  than  other 
Yankee  intrusion  into  their  albirs  was  men  in  the  defence  of  their  own  liberties, 
prompted  by  rancorous  hatred  of  the  Everything  was  unpropitious  to  the 
white  people,  or  that  it  proceeded,  at  spread  of  your  doctrines  among  them, 
best,  from  that  monkey-like  spirit  of  mis-  There  was  not  a  population  on  the  habit- 
chief  which  is  never  content  without  able  globe  less  prepared  than  they  were 
thrasting  its  unwelcome  nose  into  some-  to  appreciate  the  duty  of  passive  submis- 
body*s  kitchen  or  somebody's  church,  sion.  You  must  not  judge  them  by  your- 
They  had  a  tradition  among  them  that  it  self,  or  apply  to  them  the  lofty  standard 
was  not  their  fathers  who  brought  the  of  your  own  conscience.  You  contem- 
Africans  to  this  countrry.  They  charged  plated  things  from  a  difierent  point  of 
the  cruelties  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  view,  and  had  means  denied  to  them  of 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage  upon  the  understanding  their  religious  and  political 
English  and  the  Yankees  ;  the  planters  wants.  Even  yet  they  cannot  see  as  you 
merely  received  the  savage  negroes,  tamed  do  the  infinite  blessing  they  eqjoy  in  being 
and  domesticated  them,  taught  them  to  subjected  and  abjected  to  Yankee  rule, 
work,  converted  them  to  Christianity,  or-  It  has  been  ever  thus.  A  sinful  people 
ganiied  them  into  churches,  and<  gener-  can  never  appreciate  the  holiness  of  the 
ally  did  more  to  improve  their  condition,  strangers  who  kill  and  rob  them  for  their 
materially  and  spiritually,  than  all  the  good.  Philip  II.  and  the  Dake  of  Alva  de- 
mispionary  societies  that  ever  exists,  termined  to  lay  the  Low  Countries  vraste, 
Moreover,  they  bad  a  suspicion  that  if  and  extinguish  the  heresies  of  the  people 
they  gave  up  their  right  of  self-govem-  in  their  own  blood.    This  was  to  save 
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their  soals.    The  King  expressed  the  ob-  oonnting  the  ooBsequenees  of  his  meas- 
ject  in  his  tersest  Latin  :  ''  Malo  regnum  ures,  iett  all  these  passions  out  of  his  cal- 
va/itatum  quam  dainnatum/'    But   the  culation.    It  is  hard  to  conoeive  how  the 
Dutch  **  relucted  "  at  this  mode  of  saha-  dishonesty  uf  breaking  a  political  trust 
tton  as  much  as  Clay  and  Callioun,  and  the  could  be  coupled  with  fully  more  extreme. 
whole  population  '*  in  a  moment  of  re-  Mr.  Seward's  reputation  must  rest  for* 
sentment ''  determined  to  *'  die  in  the  e?er  on  tlie  three  things  which  made  him 
la^st  ditch/'    The  righteous  sou  hi  of  the  especially  notorious  all  the  world  OTer. 
English  Puritans  were  vexed  from  day  His  fame,  so  superior,  in  your  opinion,  to 
to  day  that  Catholicism  should  exist  in  that  of  the  men  who  framed  our  laws  and 
Ireland.    It  was'*  a  relic  of  barbarism"  ;  administered  them  faithfully  for  three- 
it  was  a  '*  blighting  curse" ;  there  was  quarters  of  a  century,  was  not  won  as 
an  '*  irrepressible  conflict "  between  it  they  won  theirs.     Ue  was  remarkably 
and  the  great  truths  which  Puritanism  defective  in  nearly  all  the  qualities  which 
had  adopted.    JSo  the  Puritans,  impelled  gave  so  much  grandeur  to  their  charao- 
like  you  by  disinterested  zeal  in  a  great  ters.    But  he  was  unquestionably  greater 
cause,  and  not  at  all  by  avaripe  or  hatred,  than  any  or  all  of  them  put  together  on 
plundered  the  Irish,  killed  them  by  thou-  **  The  Higher  Law,"  **  The  Irrepressible 
sands,  took  possession  of  their  churches^  Conflict,"  and  **  The  Little  Bell."    Of 
banished  their  native  leaders,  and  set  up  these,  you  touch  the  first  in  a  gingerly 
a  government  of  strangers  to  tax,  tithe,  way,  and  avoid  all  mention  of  the  other 
confiscate,  and   impoverish   them.    The  two.    If  his  theory  and  practice  on  these 
Irish  resisted  this — fought  it  for  centu-  points  are  indefensible,  you  wronged  youi 
ries—and  to  this  day  they  cannot  under-  country  and  yourself  by  calling  him  a 
stand  the  purity  of  the  Puritans.  public  benefactor  and  setting  him  up  as 
I  admit  that  passions  like  these— so  ''alight  and  a  landmark"  to  guide  his 
ineradicable  and  so  deeply  seated  in  the  successors. 

nature  of  man — should  not  be  wantonly  Your  reference  to   the   Higher   Law 

provoked.     Certainly  the  magistrate  or  might  be  considered  evasive  if  it  were  not 

senator  who  bases  his  public  policy  on  a  yours.    You  will  exouse  me,  I  am  snre, 

"  miscalculation"  of  them,  is  not  fit  to  for  saying  that  your  attempt  to  explain  it, 

bear  the  rule  of  any  country.    The  mis-  and  your  sneer  at  the  opposition  it  met 

calculation  of  your  statesman  was  so  gross  with  as  a  mere  "outcry"  against  an 

and  palpable,  that  it  excites  our  special  "  obvious  truth,"  show  that  you  undex^ 

wonder  how  any  man  of  common  under-  stand  nothing  about  it.  .  I  transcribe  you 

standing  could  have  made  it.    The  vran-  words : 

ton  violation  under  any  circuqistanoes  of       ^   .     . 

acompact  soBaer«l  as  that  eoxbodied  m  u.-^KnlToI'lrS^mr?:^^ 

the  Federal  Constitution  was  alone  suffi-  tlon,  which  gave  rise  to  an  toflnlteiiniorait  of  out- 

eient  to  produce  some  feeling.    To  violate  cry  trom  even  a  very  respectabre  class  of  peoplei, 

it  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  import-  w*»o  ^^^  shocked  at  the  license  thought  to  be 

ant  domestic  relations  in  fifteen  States,  I^PJ'^.^^JT*'  *°  '^fl''   ^1^  ^'."^""l^J^. 

.     .  .1         11    r  xi_    o^  ^      it.         I     '•  that  no  tnith  is  more  obvions  than  this:  that  all 

against  the  wUl  of  the  btates  themselves  powers  of  government  and  legislation  are  cloae- 

and  of  all  their  people,  was  a  most  ag-  ly  restricted  wlthhi  a  limitation  beyond  whkA 

gravating  outrage.      But  to  follow  this  they  cannot  pass  without  bemg  stripped  of  tbetr 

with  a  dfjckration  that  it  would  be  en-  ^<»"^«-   ™8  limitation  may  be  purely  material 

J,        t  ,                                      •     'i.  J       J  or  it  may  be  moral;  but,  in  either  case,  its  power 

forced  by  a  negro  massacre,  incited  and  tegimilarlfnotUiesame.   It  is  a  familiar  story 

led  by  the  authorities  of  the  government  which  is  told  in  tiie  books  of  Canute,  the  great 

which  the  victims  themselves  had  built  Danish  conqueror  of  Britain,  tiiat  once,  when 

up   to  protect  them,  was  calculated  to  ^^  courtiers  were  vymg  with  each  other  in 

make  the  coolest  blood  boil  over      You  Z^f 'Xi^n^^^^'to'Va^S^  t 

yourself  tell  us  that  the  neighborhood  of  the  advancing  tide  of  the  ocean   and  loudly 

Auburn  was '  *  intensely  and  not  unnatural-  commanded  the  waves  to  retire.    The  flatterers 

ly  excited  ' '  by  the  act  of  a  single  negro  in  nn^erstood  the  hint,  and  were  abashed  by  this 

the  murder  of  a  single  family.     What,  ^thering  illustration  of  U,e"  higher  law." 

then,  must  have  been  the  natural  indigna-  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  yon  sup- 

tion  of  Southern  communities  when  they  pose  the  assertion  of  the  Higher  Law 

heard  themselves  tlireatened  with  a  gen-  to  have  been  a  mere  warning  against  at- 

eral   slaughter?     Yet   Mr.  Seward,  in  tempts  of  legislation  and  government  to 
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orerskep  tbe  material  or  moral  limitatioiu^  are  ev^ry  day  using  their  power  to  op- 

wbich  would  strip  them  of  their  force,  press  and  plunder  their  suljects  in  ways 

Bat  this  is  a  palpable  misconception.  which  shock  aU  sense  of  ji^stice ;  but  their 

Yoa  will  surely  admit  that  there  noTer  laws  are  reniorselessly  executed ;  right  is 

was  any  question  nor  any  argument  pro  overborne  and  wrong  revels  in  its  insolent 

or  con  about  the  powers  of  government  triumph.    Here  in  Pennsylvania  a  similar 

and  legislation  to  work  mirades  on  the  class  of  miscreants  have  for  years  been 

material  creation.    Did  Mr.  Seward  think  preying  like  vultures  on  the  prostrate 

it  necessazy  to  deny  that  an  act  of  Con-  body  of  the  commonwealth.    It  would  be 

gress  could  make  the  sun  change  its  ap-  a  delightful  discovery  to  find  that  their 

pointed  time  £)r  rising  and  setting,  or  enactments  are  stripped  of  all  force  by 

**  bid    the   main   flood   bate   its   usual  the  self-acting  power  of  the  moral  limita- 

height,"  or  invert  the  force  of  gravita-  tions  which  they  transgress.     But  we 

tioD  so  that  the  rain  would  fall  upwards  have  no  hope  of  such  relief,  or  any  relief 

and  the  smoke  tumble  ^own  7     Never  at  all.    Only  the  other  day,  in  a  conven- 

since  the  beginning  of  the  world  did  such  Uon  to  reform  the  constitution,  an  effort 

tboagbts  enter  a  sane  mind.    That  the  was  made  to  provide  for  the  annulmeni 

courtiers  of  King  Canute  affected  to  be-  of  future  immoral   laws  upon  judicial 

lieve  in  his  power  to  stop  the  waves  by  a  proof  of  bribery  and  fraud  used  to  pro- 

rojal  order,  and  that  he  proved  the  con-  cure  their  passage.   The  convention  voted 

'trary  by  actually  trying  the  experiment,  it  down.     Your  fellow-disciples  of  Mr. 

is  a  childish  fable,  never  treated  as  a  his-  Seward  who  lead  us  here  not  only  deny 

toric  fiict,  much  less  as  a  '*  withering  il-  that  there  are  any  moral  limitations  to 

lustration,*'  by  any  grown  man  except  thepowersof  government  and  legislation, 

yourself.  but  they  believe  that  none  ought  to  be 

Your  interpretation  of  the  Higher  Law  imposed  even  in  the  grossest  cases  of  the 

as  operating  to  fix  moral  limitations  to  worst  laws,  known  to  be  passed  by  the 

legislative  power  is  equally  inaccurate,  most  open,  shameless,  and  impudent  cor- 

Yua  say  that  the  limitation  to  legislation  ruption. 

*'  may  be  either  purely  material  or  it  may  The  Higher  Law  doctrine  is  not  an  as- 
be  tnoral;  but,  in  either  case,  its  power  sertion  that  the  powers  of  government 
[i.f.,  the  power  of  the  limitation]  is  simr  and  legislation  are  sul^ect  to  material  or 
ilttf,  if  not  the  same, ' *  Here  you  mean ,  if  moral  limitations,  or  any  limitations  what- 
yoa  mean  anything,  that  a  rule  of  civil  ever.  On  the  contrary,  it  spurns  even 
coaduct,  enacted  and  prescribed  by  the  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  and 
Supreme  legislative  authority  of  an  estab-  asserts  the  right  of  the  ruler  to  pass  all 
lished  State,  is  as  powerless  if  opposed  by  boundaries  which  his  physical  force  is 
ft  moral  objection  as  if  it  were  in  conflict  strong  enough  to  throw  down, 
with  a  material  force.  Tou  think  it  safe  la  words  perfectly  free  from  ambiguity, 
to  affirm  that  the  mere  iniquity  of  a  law  and  by  a  long  series  of  public  acts  which 
does,  propria  tsigore,  defeat  the  intent  of  admit  of  no  doubtful  construction,  Mr. 
the  lawgiver,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Seward  taught  disobedience  to  the  Con- 
winds  and  tides  are  said  to  have  defeated  stitution  as  a  duty,  and  contempt  for  it  as 
Canute's  proclamation  to  the  waves  of  a  patriotic  sentiment.  This  principle  (if 
the  Northern  ocean.  Reason  and  history  it  be  lawful  to  call  it  a  principle)  was 
both  contradict  you.  From  the  days  of  adopted,  avowed,  and  acted  upon  by  his 
N?mrod  to  the  time  of  Grant,  mankind  party  with  almost  entire  unanimity, 
have  been  governed  by  laws  as  bad  as  the  whenever  and  wherever  they  found  their 
crael  perversity  of  their  rulers  could  wishes  opposed  by  a  constitutional  inter- 
make  them  ;  but,  so  far  from  being  inef-  diet.  By  him  and  by  them  the  old  notion 
fectaal,  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  that  the  law  of  the  land  ought  to  be  obey- 
groaned  under  them  and  struggled  against  ed  was  scoffed  at ;  and  the  practical  as- 
them  in  vain.  Many  recent  enactments  sertion  of  a  legal  right  which  they  de- 
ofCongress  are  open  to  the  gravest  moral  sired  to  invade  was,  in  cases  without 
oMections,  but  no  jot  or  tittle  of  them  number,  punished  as  a  crime.  This  is 
&II5  to  the  ground  for  that  reason.  The  the  higher  law  which  you  must  vindi- 
infamoas  combination  of  Yankee  and  cate  if  you  desire  to  prove  Mr.  Seward  a 
negro  thieves  who  now  have  the  govern-  statesman. 
mentoftheSonthem  States  in  their  hands  He  did  not  propose  to  substitute  an* 
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other  rule  of  conduct,  derWed  from  higher  he  had  the  organized  physical  force  of  the 
authority,  in  place  of  the  system  estab-  nation  at  his  back.  His  victims  were 
lished  by  our  fathers.  It  is  not  the  will  powerless  men  and  women,  who  had  no 
of  God  as  rcTealed  in  his  word  that  was  defence  but  their  innocence.  His  great 
to  be  obeyed.  The  Higher  Law,  as  ex-  diplomatic  achievement  which  you  vaunt 
pounded  by  his  school,  is,  theoretically  so  loudly  illustrates  the  rule  clearly, 
and  practically,  above  all  law,  human  or  Mason  and  i^lidell  were  captured  from  a 
divine.  It  looks  down  upon  the  Deca-  British  vessel  in  plain  violation  of  public 
logue  with  as  much  contempt  as  it  does  law.  But  if  there  was  a  law  higher 
upon  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  It  has  no  than  the  Constitution  and  higher  than 
more  respect  for  Moses  than  for  Wash-  all  laws  of  Qod  and  man,  it  must  also  be 
ington.  Those  who  received  it  earliest  higher  than  the  law  of  nations.  Why 
and  worked  hardest  to  propagate  it  were  should  not  the  Higher  Law  **  have  free 
notorious  for  their  ribald  abuse  of  Chris-  course  to  run  and  be  glorified  "  on  sea  as 
tianity.  When  they  met  periodically,  at  well  as  on  land  ?  The  President  could 
Framingham  and  elsewhere,  to  proclaim  not  see  his  way  through  these  logical  dif- 
the  Higher  Law,  their  invectives  against  ficulties,  and  the  Cabinet  was  all  in  a  mud- 
the  Constitution  were  accompanied  by  die.  Mr.  Blair  denounced  the  conduct 
blasphemies  against  God  too  shocking  to  of  Wilkes  as  an  indefensible  outrage 
be  reputed.  They  had  men  among  them  which  would  be  sure  to  make  trouble, 
who  professed  to  be  Christian  preachers,  while  Mr.  Seward  was  as  much  delighted 
How  many  were  wolves  in  sheep's  cloth-  as  if  one  of  his  deputy  kidnappers  had 
ing,  and  how  many  sheep  in  wolves' cloth-  broken  the  head  of  an  honest  judge 
ing,  I  knownot;  but  the  leading  one  said  or  dragged  an  independent  editor  to 
that  their  object  was  to  be  accomplished  prison.  But  he  remained  in  this  frame 
by  the  ruin  of  the  American  church  as  of  mind  only  as  long  as  he  supposed  that 
well  as  the  destruction  of  the  Federal  England  could  not  or  would  not  resent 
Government.  The  doctrine  was  also  sup-  the  iiyury.  He  understood  his  own  code 
ported  by  Christian  statesmen  ;  but  you  well  enough  to  know  that  it  did  not  ap- 
know,  of  course,  that  recent  evidence  ply  to  a  case  in  which  the  right  was  de- 
proves  their  religion  to  have  been  a  mere  fended  by  a  force  strong  enough  to  repel 
disguise.  In  fact  the  Higher  Law,  in  its  the  wrong.  When,  therefore,  England 
whole  character,  is  so  directly  in  conflict  armed  herself  and  uttered  her  stem  de- 
with  every  precept  of  the  Bible,  that  no  mand  for  immediate  reparation,  his  whole 
man  who  has  the  least  respect  for  one  can  tone  was  changed.  He  not  only  backed, 
possibly  believe  in  or  practise  the  other.  squarely  down,  but  he  signalized  the  bu- 

This  Higher  Law,  scouting  the  law  of  miliationof  the  Higher  Law  by  iong^wind- 

God  and  man — what  is  it?    It  is  simply  ed  and  superfluous  praises  of  legal  justice— 

not  law  at  all,  but  license  to  use  political  month-bonor.  breath, 

power  in  any  way  that  will  promote  the  Wbicb  the  poor  heart  would  AUn  deny,  bat  daie 

interests  or  gratify  the  passions  of  him  ^^^' 

who  wields  it.    It  tells  those  who  ad-  This  feature  of  Higher  Law  was  kept  in 

minister  the  government  that  they  may  mind  by  the  Administration  afterwards, 

do  whatever  they  can  do.    It  abolishes  all  When   the   publishers  of  the  Chicago 

law,  and  puts  in  its  place  the  mere  force  *<  Times  "  showed  their  pluck  by  resisting 

which  law  was  made  to  control.  a  tyrannical  order,  and  the  people  rushed 

Jura  negat  sibi  nata;  nihil  non  arrogat  armls.  to  their  rescue,  the  decree  was  revoked. 

How  thoroughly  it  disregards  the  ri^hls  Tlie  Higher  Law  invades  only  the  rights 
of  men,  and  how  exclusively  it  respects  of  the  weak  and  the  defenceless, 
the  mights  of  men,  is  seen  in  the  whole  Called  by  other  names,  the  Higher  Law 
history  of  its  administration  by  Mr.  vras  practised  often  before  it  was  intro- 
Seward  himself.  His  first  enunciation  of  duced  here.  Amurath,  securing  his  throne 
it  was  connected  vnth  his  movement  l^  killing  all  his  brothers  and  ancles; 
against  the  South.  That  part  of  the  Herod  slaughtering  the  innocents ;  Nerp 
Union,  being  encumbered  by  its  negroes  persecuting  the  Christfians ;  Mme.  de 
and  afraid  of  them,  was  too  weak  to  de-  Pompadour  filling  the  Bostile  with  vio- 
fend  its  constitutional  rights,  and  might,  tims  of  her  petty  spite ;  Lola  Montes  set- 
therefore,  become  the  prey  of  the  spoiler,  ting  her  dogs  on  the  student<«  nt  Munich 
He  never  once  kidnapped  a  citizen  until  for  doubting  the  political  WLMiuni  of  (lie 
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Is  now  admitted  to  be  the  Bast  Literary  Magazine  in  Amerioa. 

"In  enteimise,  literary  ability,  and  in  the  thoronghness  that  marks  each 
department,  The  Oalaxy'  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  American  and  Euro- 
pean mi^^azines." — The  News,  Poughkeepsie^  iV.  Y. 

EVERY  SUBJECT   OF  PUBLIC  LYTEREST  IS   TREATED    OF  IN 


WrrH  the  December  number  of  "  The  Gnlaxy  '*  close  the  volumes  for  the 
year  1873.  During  the  coming  year  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  publishers  of  this 
magjiztne  to  maintain  those  chnriicteristic  features  which  have  given  *'The 
GaLixy  ^^  so  high  a  plooe  in  periodical  literature,  and  nuuie  it  the  favorite  of 
so  large  a  circle  of  intelligent  and  critical  readers.  The  policy  which  has 
assured  its  success  heretofore  has  been  that  of  securing  the  freshest  and  most 
striking  o  jrtributions  without  regard  to  authorship,  and  this  policy,  which  will 
still  be  followed,  makes  it  soraewliat  difficult  to  announce  a  set  programme  at 
tlie  opening  of  tlie  year.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  **  The  Galaxy  ^'  has,  during  the 
vesir  just  closed,  contributed  its  full  share  to  give  interest  and  value  to  our 
cnrrent  literature,  and  tliis  fact  is  the  best  guarantee  that  it  will  not  fail  its 
readers  in  the  year  to  come. 

In  the  department  of  fiction  serial  stories  have  already  been  secured  from 
Justin  McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Annie  Edwards,  neither  of  whom  needs  any  in- 
troduction to  American  revders.  In  this  department  shorter  stories  will  also  be 
contributed  by  Mrs.  John  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Ella  W.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Ilirding  Davis,  Mrs.  Launt  Thompson,  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Hooper,  Miss  Rose  Terry, 
Miss  Dora  Havers,  and  other  well  known  writers. 

Sketches  of  travel  and  essays  are  expected  from  Miss  Kate  C.  Spencer, 
Miss  Kate  Ilillard,  Mrs.  Fannie  Roper  Feudge,  and  others ;  and  among  the 
poets  of  the  coming  year  will  be  Bayard  Taylpr,  William  Winter,  Dr.  T.  W. 
Parsons,  W.  L.  Alden,  Mrs.  Helen  Barron  Bostwiok,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Dodge, 
Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Miss  Virginia  Vaughn,  and  Miss  Laura  C. 
Redden.  Contributions  are  expected  from  the  Hon.  John  Bigelow.  Mr. 
Richard  B.  Kimball,  so  well  known  as  a  novelist  and  writer  of  Wall  street 
sketches,  has  in  preparation  a  series  of  articles  of  a  similar  character. 

What  the   Leading  Papers  say  of  THE  GALAXY: 

"  The  December '  Galax>'  *  closes  the  sixteenth  Toltime  of  a  magazine  that  baa  few  rivals  in 

laral  interest  and  snbstantial  value.  *—i}o«toR  Post. 

**  First  of  all  in  attractions  we  place  *  The  Galaxy.'  Take  it  all  in  all  it  has  succeeded  better 
than  any  of  ita  rlmls."— Stondoril,  Chicago . 

**  *  The  Galaxy '  is  always  more  a  matfazine  than  any— more  intensely  ma|;azlnish  ia  style,  and 
more  raried  in  Its  range  than  any  other  J  - -Independent. 

"  There  ia  not  a  dnll  page  between  its  covers. *'—iV.  Y.  Timet. 

"  A  model  periodical ;  a  credit  to  American  periodical  \itenitnre,'*^Pkiladelphia  Prest. 

"We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  more  downright  good  litemttire  is  crowned  between  the 
eorers  of  *  The  Galaxy '  than  any  other  American  magazine  can  boast  oV^— Chicago  Timet. 

**SheldoD  A  Company  have  opened  a  mine  of  interest  in  their  magazine,  'The  Galaxy,'  by 
dnwtng  tu  it  the  commonicatlons  of  prominent  public  men  upon  questions  of  general  interest.  — 
Age,  Pkiladeipkia. 
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"  The  Galaxy  **  eminenfly  deserves  its  name,  and  we  feel  tempted  to  aay 
that  this  present  number  is  the  best  magazine  number  we  have  ever  come 

aoroes. — St.  Louis  Daily  Globe, 


THE  GALAXY 

Is  the  Best,  the  most  Brilliant,  Entertaining,  and  Attractive  Magazine 

Published  in  this  Country. 

ALL  THE  GREAT.  WRITERS  CONTRffiUTE  TO  IT. 


IT  MEETS  THE  WANTS  OP  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY. 
IT  CONTAINS  THOUGHTFUL  ARTICLES  BY  OUR  ABLEST  WRITERS. 
IT  CONTAINS  SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURE. 
IT  HAS  SERIAL  STORIES  BY  OUR  BEST  NOVELISTS. 
IT  HAS  SHORT  STORIES  IN  EACH  NUMBER. 

IN  EACH  NUMBER  IS  A  COMPLETE  REVIEW  OF  THE  WORLD    OF 
LITERATURE,  prepared  by  the  most  competent  writers. 

In  Art  Matters  <'THE  QALAXT"  is  an  Authority. 
The  Department  of  Soienoe  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 

Magazine. 


*'  This  ytiluable  moathly  has  entered  on  another  year's  work.  For  eight 
years  it  has  been  continually  growing  in  interest  and  worth,  and  steadily  gain- 
ing the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  litei*ai7  world.  As  it  now  begins  an- 
other year  of  its  existence,  it  stands  preeminently  alone  in  the  front  of  all 
its  competitors.  We  have  watched  its  progi'ess  witli  true  pletisure,  for  we 
believe  that  it  is  this  class  of  literature  that  is  destined  to  elevate  and  ennoble 
our  national  literary  productions.  Engaging  as  it  does  the  best  talent  of  the 
land,  those  writers  who  have  long  been  known  and  regarded  as  models,  *  The 
Galaxy  '  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct.  * — Democrat,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  who  has  already  done  much  to  enlighten  public 
opinion  through  the  medium  of  •*  The  Galaxy,"  on  so  many  important  points 
of  our  recent  history,  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  magazine.  Judge 
Black  will  also  contribute  articles  on  subjects  of  great  public  interest. 

General  Custer,  who  has 'won  new  laurels  in  the  recent  military  expedition 
to  the  Yellowstone  country,  will  commence  a  new  series  of  articles  descriptive 
of  army  life  on  tlie  Plains,  and  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  will  resume  in  **  The 
Galaxy  '^  his  essays  on  language  and  other  subjects.  Albert  Rhodes,  Junius 
Henri  Browne,  Carl  Benson,  Dr.  A.  H.  Guernsey,  Henry  James,  Jr.,  and 
others  will  contribute  discussions  of  current  topics  of  interest. 

Professor  E.  L.  Youmans  will  still  instruct  the  readers  of  the  magazine  in 
regard  to  current  scientific  facts  and  opinions,  and  George  £.  Pond  (Philip 
Quilibet)  will  continue  his  monthly  essays. 


*'The  Galaxy**  steadily  holds  its  strong  position  among 
thonghtd!hl  readers,  and  every  month  comes  freighted  with  a  rich  cargo  of 

jndioionaly  varied  matter. — The  Patriot,  Putnam,  Conn. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

PRICE,  35  CENTS  PER  NUMBER.    SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  S4.00  PER  YEAR. 

CLUBBING  TERMS. 

The  Galaxy  will  be  »ent  for  the  year  1874  toitk  any  one  of  the  following  Periodieais  at  the 
jtrice  named:  with** Harper^t  Weekly,"  or  ** Harper's  Bazar,"  or *•  Appletont  Journal ,' tl. 00;  the 
regular  price  i$  $8.00.    fVith  "  lAtteU  a  Living  Age,*'  $10,00 ;  regular  price^  $12.00. 

Address,         SHELDON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
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King's  mistress — all  these  acted  upon  the  partment  of  the  United  States  approved 

same  kind  of  law  that  Mr.  Seward  de-  it.    Now  mark  you  :    within  less  than 

dared  to  be  higher  than  the  American  three  months  la:st  past  the  present  Attor- 

CoDstitution.    It  reduces  free  government  ney-General  officially  referred  to  this  as  a 

to  a  personal    despotism.    The  citizen  precedent   entirely   fit    to    be   followed. 

who  voluntarily  submits  to  it  is  a  slave  in  This  may  not  be  very  important  in  itself, 

kis  soul.  but  it  is  significant  as  showing  that  the 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  Higher  reign  of  Higher  Law  is  not  over  yet.    Cim 

Liwwas  set  up  merely  to  meet  the  exi-  you  promise  thatit  ever  will  be?    Is  there 

gencies  of  the  war,  and  had  but  a  tern-  not  reason  to  fear  that  this  doctrine  has 

pumry  reign.    That  Mr.  Seward  stabbed  poisoned  all- the  streams  of  justice  ? 

the  Cs)astitution  in  the  back  only  after  In    every    institutional    government, 

sece^sioD  had  struck  it  a  blow  in  the  face,  whether  it  be  a  republic  or  a  limited  mon- 

would  not  be  a  valid  excuse  if  it  were  archy,  the  delegation  of  its  powers  is 

trae,  nor  a  true  one  if  it  were  valid.    In  coupled  with  an  express  condition  that 

point  of  fact  the  Higher  Law  was  pro-  they  shall  be  exercised  only  in  a  pre- 

claimed,  urged,  and  advocated  by  him  scribed  way,  and  within  certain  defined 

and  by  others  as  early  as  1850,  at  a  time  limits.  The  violation  of  this  condition,  un- 

of  profound  peace,  and  without  reference  derany  pretence  whatsoever,  has  always, 

to  wars  or  rumors  of  wars.    Its  worst  acts  everywhere,  and  by  all  tolerably  honest 

were  done  before  the  war,  after  the  war,  men,  been  regarded  as  a  base  and  trcach- 

and  at  places  where  war  never  existed.   In  erous  breach  of  the  most  sacred  trust  that 

1867,  two  years  after  the  peace,  i  t  embodied  can  be  confided  to  h  n  man  hands.    A  mong 

itself  in  the '*  reconstruction  laws,''  which  ns  no  man  can  get  possession  of  any  offi- 

did  not  leave  one  single  provision  of  the  cial   authority  without   first  making  a 

Constitution  anviolated.    At  the  present  solemn  covenant  with  God  and  his  coun- 

moment  it  is  adhered  to  with  as  much  try  that  he  will  be  faithful  to  the  funda- 

tenacity  as   ever.     Do   you   know  any  mental  law,  and  he  must  seal  that  cove- 

meml)er  of  the  dominant  party  who  ah-  nant  with    an  oath.     Can  anything  be 

jures  it,  or  professes  to  have  been  con-  more  damning  than  the  doctrine  which 

verted  to  the  doctrine  of  legal  obedience?  teaches  men  to  seek  office  and  take  this 

Ilaveyoa  the  least  reason  to  doubt  that  oath  with  a  predetermination  to  break 

tbe  A'xilitionists  would  to-morrow  unite  it?    Is  any  species  of  wilful,  delilierate, 

in  a  compact  body  to  trample  down  the  and  corrupt  peijury  at  once  so  debasing 

plainest  constitutional  rights  of  their  op-  and  so  mischievous? 

ponents,  North  or  South,  if  that  were  Yet  the  author  and  finisher  of  this  atro- 

necessary  to  win  supreme  power,  to  re-  cious  faith  is  your  model  of  a  statesman, 

tain  possession  of  it,  or  to  quell  a  danger-  You  find  your  highest  standard  of  political 

OILS  opposition?    They  may  act  within  orthodoxy  in  his  precept  and  his  example. 

the  forms  of  law  for  their  own  conve-  The  men  who  made  the  Constitution  and 

nience  and  safety  ;  but  where  law  that  took  it  as  a  lamp  to  their  feet  and  a  guide 

can  be  overborne  stands  in  their  way,  to  their  path  command  none  of  your  re- 

vhat  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  they  spect.    Jefierson,   the  great  apostle  of 

will  respect  it?    Let  me  tell  you  a  fact,  liberty  secured  and  regulated  by  law,  is 

In  1865,  months  afler  the  peace,  at  the  summarily  set  aside,  and  his  ^'  modem 

political  metropolis  of  the  nation,  in  full  disciples  "  who  have  kept  their  oaths  are 

sight  of  the  £2xecutive  Mansion,  the  Cap-  **  cast  into  deep  shadow  "  by  the  founder 

itul,  and  the  City  Hall,  where  the  courts  of  an  opposing  school  which  makes  sys- 

were  in  session,  a  perfectly  innocent  and  tematic  perjury  the  corner-stone  of  its 

most  respectable  woman  was  lawlessly  policy.    The   expression  of  such  senti- 

dragged  away  from  her  family  and  bru-  ments  by  a  man  like  you  is  a  deep  iivjury 

tally  put  to  death,  without  judge  or  jury,  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice, 

upon  the  mere  order  of  certain  fnilitary  You  know  what  the  Irrepressible  Con- 

oScera  convoked  for  that  purpose.     It  flict  was  as  Mr.  Seward  uttered  it  at 

was,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  as  foul  a  mur-  Rochester.     I  present  an  analysis  which 

deras  ever  blackened  the  face  of  God's  you  will  admit  to  be  accurate.    He  an- 

sky.    Bnt  it  was  done  in  strict  accord-  nounced  that : 

uioe  with  Higher  Law,  and  the  Law  De-  1.  There  was  then  a  conflict  between 
8 
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the  North  and  the  South — not  merely  a  smash  up  the  whole  framework  of  their 

conflict  of  interests,  opinions,  and  feelings  society. 

to  be  determined  peaceably  by  reason  or  On  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people 

l&y^ ;  but,  the  effect  was  still  worse.    To  my  certain 

2.  It  was  a  conflict  between  the  oppos-  knowledge  it  made  more  secef^ionLsts 
ififf  forces  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  than  all  other  causes  put  togetlier.  To 
States.  Actual  war  already  existed  ;  the  every  per8ua.«4ion  we  addressed  them  in 
relation  of  tlie  parties  was  that  of  belli-  favor  of  legal  obedience,  union,  and  peace, 
gerent. enemies.  Seward's  speech    furnished  an    answer. 

3.  The  determined  purpose  of  this  war,  on  How  was  it  possible,  they  said,  for  them 
one  side,  was  to  p&in/ slavery  in  the  North  to  obey  a  Constitution  which  we  treated 
by  force,  and  on  the  other,  to  abolish  it  as  a  dead  letter  ?  Could  one  party  keep 
in  the  South  by  similar  means.  This,  a  compact  if  the  other  wantonly  broke 
of  course,  involved  the  complete  subjuga-  it?  **  The  Union!  a  conflict  is  not  un- 
tion  of  tlie  defeated  party.  ion ;  and,  as  to  peace,  your  foremost  man 

4.  The  conflict  was  irrepressihle.  The  has  told  us  that  there  is  no  peace."  The 
dogs  of  war  were  loose  and  could  Tiot  be  terrible  difficulties  of  their  situation  par- 
chained  up  again.  alyzed    their    judgment.      Exa.Kpemtian 

5.  Tlje  conflict  should  not  be  stopped  ;  took  tlie  place  of  that  cool  fortitude  wliich 
it  must  go  on  until  all  the  rights  of  one  had  carried  them  through  previous  trials, 
section  should  be  trampled  down  under  Wisdom  forsook  their  counsels.  They 
the  hostile  feet  of  the  other.  Woe  to  the  gave  up  to  their  domestic  foes  the  ship 
conquered!  which  they  had  often  defended  ag«iR^t 

You  are,  of  coarse,  aware  that  this  was  foreign  enemies  and  trusted  their  destiny 

a  mere  invention.    There  was  no  such  con-  to  secession — 

flict  as  he  described..  The  wish  of  himself  that  fatal,  thnt  porfldlous  bark, 

and  hL>4  party  friends  to  visit  the  South  Built  in  the  eclipse  and  rigged  witli  cur&es  dark, 

with  fire,  sword,  and  famine  may  have  Did  Mr.  Seward   know  what   he  was 

been  very  strong,  but  the  declaration  that  doing  when  he  started  this  Irrepressihle 

the   Southern  States   were  using  their  Conflict?    If  he  did  not,  how  can  you  fefl 

forces,  or  intended  to  use  them,  for  the  any  respect  for  his  judgment!     But  lU 

purpase  of  introducing  African  slavery  newspaper  organ  at  AUjanj' (the 't  Even- 

into    the   North,'  was   such   an   offence  ing  Journal'*)  said  for  him  that  he  did 

against  the  known  truth  as  admits  of  no  intend  what  happened;  and  he  himself, 

palliation  or  excuse.  about  1865,  bnigged  that  he  had  privately 

Yet  it  was  believed  and  taken  into  the  predicted  the  L)attle  of  Gettysburg  many 

heartsof  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  years  before  the  war  broke  out.     The 

Large  bodies  of  men  combined  together  " toepressible  Conflict"  was,  then,  on 

in  sects  or  parties  are  often  excited  to  a  his  part,  a  cold-blooded  and  delil)enite 

kind  of  madness.    In  that  condition  their  preparation  for  the  sacrifice  of  life  and 

appetite  for  falsehood  is  unappealable,  property  on  a  scale  of  enormous  ma^i- 

sand  the  gluttony  with  tfhich  they  swal-  tude,  involving  men,  women,  and  chil- 

low  it  down  is  incalculable.    One  half  dren  of  every  class  and  color  in  the  North 

the  English  people  believed  the  trans-  as  well  a.s  the  South.     You   think  him 

{Murent    lies  of  Titus    Gates  about  the  wholly  unlike  Cleon,  as  being  va.«<tly  bet- 

'"Popish  Plot,"  and  the  other  half  did  ter.    Bu  t  what  did  that  unprincipled  tan- 

aot  dare  to  contradict  it.    **  Know-Noth-  ner  ever  do,  or  propose  to  do,  that  was 

ings"    without    number    1>elieved    the  comparable  to  the  atrocity  of  the  Irre- 

frightful  stories  of  Maria  Monk  and  her  pressible    Conflict?     You    will    say,  w; 

«)adjutors.     And   the    Abolitionists  be-  you  have  said,  that  Cleon**  stimulated  the 

lieved  Mr.  Seward.    He  understood  them  passions  of  the  Athenians  to  tlie  mnssacre 

and  had  taken  the  exact  measure  of  their  of  the   male  population  of  Mitylenc.'' 

credulity.    This  time  he  made  no  **  mis-  But,  remember,  there  were  only  about  five 

calculation  of  the  passions"   he  would  thousand  male  Mitylenseans  all  told  (less 

«tir.     Believing  him,   they  saw  in  the  than  two  thou.sand  actually  suffered), and 

South  a  cruel  enemy  preparing  to  crush  they  were  foreigners  and  enemies.    On 

out  their  domestic  institutions,  to  8ul>-  the  other  hand,  that  population  which 

vert   their   State   government?,    and  to  l^Ir.  Seward  **  stimulated  the  passions " 
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of  the  Abolitionists  and  negroes  to  mas-  the  perverted  use  of  his  power,  and  dis- 
sacre  were  his  fellow-ciuzeos,  living  with  played  it  as  ostentatiously  as  one  of  those 
him  in  the  bonds  of  sworn  amity,  under  a  half-witted  boys  who  were  sometimes 
common  government,  which  owed  equal  raised  to  the  purple  in  the  evil  days  of 
protection  to  them  and  himself.  Perhaps  the  Roman  empire.  Ue  boasted  of  it  on 
yoa  will  plead  for  Seward  that  the  South-  many  occasions,  and  crowed  over  the  Brit- 
em  people  were  slaveholders  and  '*  poor  ish  Minister,  telling  him  that  his  Queen 
wltite  trash  "  whom  it  was  no  harm  to  could  not  do  so  much.  Lord  Lyons  was 
kill;  but  I  reply,  on  the  part  of  Cleon,  dumb.  Victoria  had  no  Little  Bell  of 
that  the  Mity  lenseans  were  slaveholders  that  kind ;  she  swore  at  her  coronation  to 
also.  Your  contrast  between  Seward  and  govern  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
Cieon  is  almost  as  much  a  failure  as  your  and  she  must  keep  her  oath.  For  more 
analogy  hetween  him  and  Pericles.  than  two  centuries  no  English  monarch 

Before  yoa  asserted  that  Mr.  Seward  hadtriedthecxperimentof  Higher  Law  on 

saped  the  country,  you  ought,  to  have  re-  his  people.     Under  Charles  L ,  Strafford 

membered  that,  if  the  nation  had  been  declared  that  *'  the  King's  little  finger 

saied  from  him  and  his  followers,  and  the  was  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  law  "  ; 

Irrepressible    Conflict   which    they  ere-  but  he  was  tried  for  this  and  put  to  death 

ated,  it  would  have  needed  no  other  sal-  as  a   traitor.     For  acting   upon  Straf- 

Tation.  ford*s  suggestion  the  people  rose  upon 

Now  as  to  the  Little  Bell.    The  same  the  King  himself,  dragged  him  to  the 

Higher  lnw  which  gave  the  Federal  Guv-  block,  and  chopped  his  head  off;  and  the 

erDment  power  to  legislate  against  the  God  of  justice  looked  down  from  his  great 

States   in    defiance  of  the  Constitution  white  throne  in  the  heavens  and  smiled 

woald  logically  justify  any  executive  out-  upon  the  deed. 

rage  that  might  be  desired  for  personal  You  may  answer  (ns  the  disciples  of 

or  party  purposes  on  the  life,  liberty,  and  your  school  generally  do)  that  the  men 

property  of  individuals.     Such  was  Mr.  and  women  who  have  suffered  under  this 

Seward's  theory,  and  such  was  the  prac-  tyrannous   rule  were  mere    Democrats, 

tice  of  himself  and  his  subordinates  and  Copperheads,  Union-savers,  Dough-faces, 

some  of  his  colleagues.  I  will  not  pain  you  Southern   sympathizers,    Bourbons  w^ho 

byarecitalof  the  wanton  cruelties  they  in-  forget  nothing  and  learn  nothing,  enter- 

flicted  upon  unoffending  citizens.    I  have  taining  opinions  out  of  date  and  unfavoi^ 

neither  space  nor  time  nor  skill  to  paint  able  to  Abolitionists,  dangerous  voters, 

them.    A  life-size  picture  of  them  would  improper  persons,  whom  it  was  decidedly 

cover  more  canvas  than  there  is  on  the  advisable  to  take  off;  and,  as  that  could 

earth.     Yoa  were  abroad  as  Minister  to  not  be  done  according   to  law,  it  was 

England  when  most  of  them  were  done  ;  right  to  do  it  against  law.    I  will  not 

bat  every  wind  bore  you  the  reports,  and  affirm  that  the  Democracy  had  any  merits, 

you  must  have  blushed  for  your  country  but  ask  you  merely  to  recollect  that  a 

when  you  saw  her  degraded  in  the  eyes  legal  right  is  always  respectable   even 

of  the  whole  world.     Since  the  fall  of  though  the  person  who  claims  it  does  not 

Robespierre  nothing  has  occurred  to  cast  stand  high  in  your  esteem.     Besides,  it 

£0  much  disrepute  on  republican  institu-  was  not  expected  that  the  party  in  power 

tions.  would  oppress  themselves.     The  law  Ls, 

When  Mr.  Seward  went  into  the  State  therefore,  made  to  no  purpose  at  all  if  it' 

Department  he  took  a  Little  BeU  to  his  does  not  shield  the  weakness  of  their  op- 

ofiBce  in  place  of  the  Statute  Book,  and  ponents.     You   cannot    understand    the 

this  piece  of  sounding  brass  came  to  be  a  value  of  a  free  constitution  unless  you 

symbolof  the  Higher  Law.  '  When  he  de-  imagine  yourself  in  the  situation  of  a 

sired  to  kidnap  a  free  citizen,  to  banish  minority,  under  the  Higher  Law  rule, 

him,  to  despoil  him  of  his  property,  or  to  Then  you  will  see  the  other  side  of  the 

kill  him  after  the  mockery  of  a  military  questioB.    To  deprive  Democrats  of  their 

trial,  he  rang  his  Little  Bell  and  the  deed  hereditary  rights  and  pen  the^  up  in 

was  done.  dungeons  by  the  thousand  without  jury- 

This  man,  to  whom  you  would  assign  trial  or  habeas  corpus  may  be  no  more 

a  place  in  history  above  all  other  Amer-  than  a  fhir  concession  to  the  **  ripening 

icaa  statesmen,  took  a  childish  delight  in  influence  of  humanity^''  and  to  rob  them 
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is  according  to  the  **  salatary  instructions  knowledge  of  the  War  or  Nary  Depart- 
of  economy";  therefore,  these  areplens-  went;  and  that,  while  he  was  thus  be- 
ant  employments  for  Abolitionists.  But  traying  his  own  associates,  he  wrote  to 
there  is  a  difference  between  doing  and  Secessionists  that  his  faith  pledged  to 
suffering.  How  would  you  like  it  your-  tfiem  would  be  fully  kept.  These  a<x»isa- 
self  to  be  throttled  by  the  minions  of  the  tions  seem  to  be  proved  by  oTerwhelming 
Higher  Law  ?  If  you  had  been  kidnapped  evidence.  I  do  not  suppose  that  this  will 
and  imprisoned  or  beaten  and  robbed  by  shake  your  faith  in  Mr.  Seward's  integri- 
the  hirelings  of  executive  malice,  or  in-  ty  and  wisdom,  or  detract  one  atom  from 
suited  by  a  mock  trial  before  a  body  of  your  admiration  for  the  grand  simplicity 
pliant  tools  **  organized  to  convict,'*  per-  of  his  character.  But  suppose  such  a  rev- 
haps  you  might  have  learned  to  value  the  elation  to  be  made  eoncerning  a  memiier 
Constitution  as  highly  as  it  is  valued  by  of  the  Buchanan  administration,  what 
the  worst  of  the  Copperheads.  You  would  would  you  say  ?  Would  you  present  him 
understand  then  how  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  country  as  its  best  example  of  a 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  gospel  of  statesman,  or  would  you  hang  him  up  for 
the  weak.  It  is  even  possible  that  you  the  execration  of  the  world?  Would  you 
could  in  that  case  appreciate  the  admira-  sing  paeans  to  his  virtue,  or  ^'cleave  the 
tion  which  Pitt  expressed  for  Magna  general  ear  with  horrid  speech  "  about 
Charta  when  he  said  that  three  words  of  his  wickedness  ? 

that  bad  Latin  were  worth  more  than  all        You  were  a  member  of  Congress  when 

the  classics.    As  it  is,  you  have  no  special  the  election  of  Lincoln  took  place,  and 

cause  to  dislike  arbitrary  power,  and  you  your  conduct  between  the  election  and 

can  afford  to  admire  the  man  who  threw  the  inauguration  was  supposed  to  justify 

down  the  defences  of  personal  liberty,  the  respect  which  was  felt  for  you  by  ail 

But  you  must  not  expect  to  be  joined  in  the  true  friends  of  the  country.    I  thought 

this  by  that  portion  of  the  people  who  your  speeches  were  the  best  rebuke  tliat 

need  the  protection  of  a  free  government,  could  be  given  to  the  intemperate  malice 

Mr.  Welles  presents  the  subject  of  your  of  your  party,  which  adopted  no  policy 
eulogy  in  a  very  unpleasant  light.  In-  but  that  of  slandering  the  existing  ad- 
stead  of  the  sagacity,  candor,  and  patri-  ministration.  I  am  sorry  if  I  mistook 
otism  for  which  you  credit  him,  he  was  you,  and,  if  I  was  right,  I  will  not  cite 
cunning  and  treacherous,  ''  to  low  ends  you  against  yourself,  for  the  aryumcnlum 
industrious,'' and  crooked  in  all  his  ways,  ad  hominem  proves  nothing.  But  Mr. 
I  am  no  voucher  for  this,  but  besides  Mr.  Seward  s  behavior  during  that  critical  pe- 
Welles's  own  unquestioned  veracity,  and  riod  was  not  worthy  of  his  place, 
the  circumstantial  corroboration  of  his  Your  account  of  his  situation  at  that 
statements,  there  is  a  reason  a  ptiori  for  time  differs  from  his  own.  You  say,  in 
believing  all  he  says,  and  more  too ;  the  substance,  that  though  he  ought  to  hare 
man  who  was  notoriously  false  to  the  Con-  been  earli/  secured  in  a  post,  and  other 
stitution  he  swore  to  support,  could  not  posts  ought  to  have  been  filled  under  his 
\>e  true  to  anything.  advice,  yet  nothing  was  done  for  him  un- 

By  Mr.  Welles's  paper  it  is  distinctly  til  quite  late  in  the  session,  when  his 
made  known  that  Mr.  Seward,  as  soon  as  friends  were  disposed  to  advise  him  to  re- 
he  came  into  office,  concocted  a  scheme  ject  the  tardy  offer.  But,  on  the  contra- 
for  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  into  the  ry,  his  own  written  declaration  is  that  it 
bands  of  .the  Secessionists ;  that  he  drew  was  early  understood  that  he  ^was  to  be 
General  Scott  into  it,  and  tried  to  get  the  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  he 
President's  assent  also ;  that  the  Presi-  was  regarded  as  representing  not  only  the 
dent  having  declined  to  surrender,  and  incoming  administration  but  the  party  by 
determined  to  reinforce  the  place,  a  con-  which  it  was  elected.  It  is  certain  that 
fidential  friend  and  protege  of  Mr.  Seward  his  ego  et  rex  mens  style  of  speaking  about 
notified  his  confederates  in  the  South  of  himself  and  Mr.  Lincoln  created  a  gener- 
the  movement  about  to  be  made ;  that  the  al  belief  at  Washington  that  he  would  be 
whole  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  Ad-  the  Wolsey  of  the  new  administration, 
ministration  for  the  relief  of  the  fort  was  with 

brought  to  nothing  by  a  series  of  secret,  Law  In  his  voice  and  honop  in  hia  hand ; 

deceptive,    and    underhand    manoeuvres  while  others  would  be  subordinate,  and 

which  Mr.  Seward  carried  on  without  the  the  President  himself  little  more  than  a 
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fi'^urehead.     In  fact,  he  carried  out  this  highest  tribunal,  fromwhich  there  could 

ouiion  alter  he  'went  into  office,  much  to  be  no  appeal  except  to  the  sword. 

the  dl<«gust  of  his  colleagues,  ns  you  may  You  will  see  that  if  such  a  pledge  as 

learn  from  Mr.  Welles  and  Mr.  Blair.  this  had  been  given  and  kept,  the  war 

Holding  a  position  like  this,  a  word  fit-  could  not  have  taken  place ;   it  would 

ly  spoken  by  him  would  have  saved  the  have  left  nothing  to  fight  about ;  and  the 

country  from  a  whole  Iliad  of  woes.    But  decent  men  of   the  Anti-Slavery  party 

he  was  narrow-minded,  short-sighted,  and  would  have  lost  nothing  by  it  which  they 

destitute  of  the  magnanimity  needed  in  pretended  to  want,   for  even  che  Dred 

such  a  crisis.     Instead  of  rising  to  the  Scott  case  had  enured  to  their  practical 

height  of  the  occasion,  he  showed  himself  benefit.      But   Mr.   Seward   must    have 

a  mere  politician.     To  tell   what  little  given  up  the  Higher  Law  and  denied  him- 

things  he  did  daring  that  memorable  win*  self  the  pleasure  of  kidnapping  Demo- 

ter  would   require  a  good-sized  volume;  crats. 

but  there  lives  not  even  in  your  partial  I  had  never  before  heard  that  treason 
remembrance  one  great  act  to  mark  him  was  obedience  to  the  Constitution  as  con- 
as  a  patHot  or  statesman.  strued  by  the  courts  ;  but  this  prepared 
Since  you  and  Mr.  Welles  and  Mr.  me  to  learn,  as  I  did  some  time  afterward, 
Blair  have  put  on  record  your  personal  that  the  correlative  virtue  of  loyalty  con- 
reminiscences  of  him,  I  will  add  my  con-  sLsted  in  trampling  the  laws  under  foot. 
tribution,  belieTing  that  the  fact  I  am  What  should  the  world  think  of  the 
abjut  to  mention  throws  a  broader  light  statesmanship  which  introduced  these 
on  his  public  character  than  any  which  notions? 

you  have  given.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe,  that  Mr. 

When  the  troubles  were  at  their  worst,  Seward,  in  consequence  of  the  conversa- 

cevtain    Southern    gentlemen,    through  tion  above  mentioned,  got  Mr.  Lincoln  to 

Judge  Campbell  of  the  Supreme  Court,  commit  himself  in  the  inaugural  by  the 

requested  me  to  meet  Mr.  Seward  and  see  absurd  and  mischievous  declaration  that 

if  he  would  not  give  them  some  ground  he  would  not  take  his  law  from  the  Su- 

on  which  they  could  stand  with  safety  in-  preme  Court,  but  tcould  take  it  from  the 

side  of  the  Union.     I  consented,  and  we  Chicago  Convention, 

met  at  the  State  Department.    The  con-  Your   address   has   undoubtedly  done 

ference  was  long  and  earnest.     I  cannot,  much  to  diminish  what  little  confidence 

within  these  limits,  set  forth  even  the  was  left  in  the  Government  as  a  protec- 

substance  of  it.     He  seemed  conscious  of  tion  to  our  personal  right<^.    We  cannot 

kis  power,  and  willing  to  use  it  in  the  in-  help  but  feel  that  the  security  of  life,  lib- 

terests  of  peace  and  union,  as  far  as  he  erty,  and  property  must  be  fearfully  slen- 

oonld  without  the  risk  of  offending  his  der  in  a  country  where  a  citizen  of  your 

own  party.     What  could  he  do?    Many  standing  can  openly  say  that  the  owner 

propositions  were  discussed,  and  rejected  and  tinkler  of  the  Little  Bell  was  a  states- 

fts  being  either  impracticable  or  likely  to  man  whose  example  ought  to  be  univer^ 

prove  useless,  before  1  told  him  what  I  sally  copied. 

felt  perfectly  sure  would  stop  all  contro-  You  are  a  leader  of  the  party  calling  it- 
▼ersy  at  once  and  forever.     I  proposed  self  *' Liberal  Republican,*'  whose  plat- 
iliat  he  should  simply  pledge  himself  and  form  is  a  protest  against  iniquity  in  high 
the  incoming  administration  to  govern  places,  and  whose  movements  are  a  strug- 
according  to  the  Constitution,  and  upon  gle  for  the  restoration  of  honest  govern- 
every  disputed    point   of  constitutional  ment.    Your  compatriots  know,  if  you  do 
law  to  accept  that  exposition  of  it  which  not,  that  the  evils  they  deplore  were  in- 
had  been  or  might  be  given  by  the  judicial  troduced  by^he  man  you  advise  them  to 
mUhoriiies,     He  sturted  at  this,  became  imitate.    The  party  you  oppose  for  its 
excited,  and  violently  declared  he  would  hideous  corruption  has  but  fashioned  its 
do  no  such  thing.    *'  That,"  said  he,  '*  is  moral  and  political  principles  upon  the 
trenson;  that  would  make  roe  agree  to  model  which  you  now  declare  to  be  full 
the  Dred  Scott  ease."    In  rain  I  told  him  of  beauty  and  goodness.    Your  personal 
that  be  wbs  not  required  to  admit  the  cor-  consistency  is  nothing ;  but  to  go  back  in 
rectnesB  of  any  particular  case,  but  mere-  this  way,  not  only  on  yourself,  but  on 
ly  to  submit  to  it  as  the  decision  of  the  your  friends  and  your  country,  is  too  bad. 

J.  S.  Black. 
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THE  HOLTOAT  HOMILY.  is  a  horrible  object :  such  a  hoaiy-headed 

Christmas  comes  much  oFtener  nowa-  backbiter  is  Mordaunt,  who  traces  esery 

days  than  during  the  first  half  of  the  cen-  kind  action  that  he  hears  of  to  some  mean 

tury.    In  those  times  it  happened,  I  am  motive— jealous,  blackening    old    repro- 

positive,  once  in  an  age,  and  its  approach  bate,  and  spectacle  for  ingenuous  bo3's  to 

was  marked  by  stages  well-nigh  endless,  shudder  at. 

The  first  milestone  was  Thanksgiving ;  Cynical  married  men  are  often  pitiable 
the  next  (perhaps  the  earlier),  a  big  creatures.  Wiggins  over  his  whiskey, 
snow-storm ;  anon  the  toy  shops  bloomed  rating  mankind,  is  a  terrible  fellow;  hLi 
gayly  out  with  holiday  goods ;  and  pres-  rudeness,  misanthropy,  impudence,  and 
ently  on  the  keen  evening  air  floated  the  obscenity  provoke  a  wondering  awe.  Bat 
sweet  premonitorychime  of  Christ  Church  Wiggins,  a  few  hours  later,  mopishly 
bells,  that  we  lay  awake  to  hear,  count-  pacing  the  marital  chamber  in  night  shirt 
ing  the  long  nights  yet  to  pass  before  the  and  dressing-gown,  where  little  Koland 
stockings  should  hang  from  the  bedposts,  has  the  mumps,  and  Alphonso  is  bawling, 
Do  bells  make  music  there  now,  and  do  and  the  twins  are  pulling  at  the  fonts, 
drowsy  lads  listen  ?  There  are  none  chim-  aofd  Mrs.  Wiggins  is  upbraiding  her  lord 
ing  herCf  anyway,  and  if  there  were,  our  — Wiggins  then  is  quite  different  from  the 
busy  brains  might  not  note  them ;  nor  dashing,  self-satisfied  cynic  of  the  club, 
can  men  in  mature  life  be  reasonably  ex-  A  man,  I  say,  ought  to  temper  his  mis- 
pected  to  flatten  their  noses  against  toy-  anthropy  on  marriage.  The  father  of  a 
shop  windows.  In  short,  Christmas  now-  multiplying  family  need  not  scornfully 
adays  almost  takes  us  by  surprise.  look  down  on  the  human  race,  to  which 
Tradition  has  set  apart  the  Tiny  Tim  he  contributes  so  many  additions.  Again, 
or  God-bless-us-every-one  spirit  to  the-  Scales  the  musician  is  very  sour  upon  so- 
uses of  Christmas  tide.  So  be  it;  for  ciety  and  success,  slandering  everybody 
good-will  to  men  thrives  easily  in  a  sea-  whom  it  is  not  his  interest  to  praise, 
son  of  retrospection.  Reviewing  the  year,  Scales  himself  is  a  failure.  To  immense 
who  cannot  find  shortcomings  enough  to  conceit  he  joins  the  most  moderate  talent ; 
teach  him  charity?  Can  he  pronounce  but  his  vanity  nwved  him  to  earn  his 
all  his  aims  noble,  his  conduct  pure?  bread  by  the  art  of  music,  in  place  of 
Has  he  kept  his  promises  and  compassed  taking  to  a  shop,  where  his  want  of  scni- 
his  projects ;  or  has  it  happened  with  pies  would  have  better  served  him.  Each 
him  as  with  children,  who  *'  embrace  public  show  of  his  art  has  been  a  gro- 
wide  plans,  make  mighty  preparations,  tesque  failure,  the  wonder  being  that  de- 
then  a  few  trials,  and  the  whole  under-  cent  mechanical  skill  could  accompany  an 
taking  is  abandoned  "  ?  Were  men  less  ear  so  false  and  an  absence  so  total  of  sen- 
vain,  more  just,  they  would  not  so  often  timent.  Inwardly  wrung  with  chagrin, 
intrench  themselves  in  phariseeism  or  while  figuring  as  a  gay  bird  of  fashion, 
surrender  to  misanthropy.  A  flavor  of  could  Scales  be  sure  of  what  he  simply 
satire  befits  a  man  opening  his  eyes  to  the  suspects,  namely,  that  his  exhibitions  are 
humbugs  of  life  and  to  the  illusions  of  aliUghing-stock,he  would  hang  himself; 
childhood ;  but  the  nature  steeped  in  gall  but  he  asks  criticism  only  of  his  timidest 
is  odious.  A  pinch  of  cynicism  adds  friends,  whose  hypocrisy^  barely  half  de- 
spice  to  character,  as  without  salt  the  ceives,  and  less  than  half  consoles  him. 
bread  is  flat ;  but  who  asks  a  loaf  of  salt  Having  begged  the  press  to  bespeak  him 
for  diet  ?  We  tire  of  perpetual  snarling,  favor  as  no  ordinary  musician,  but  a  man 
of  a  sneering  kept  up  to  senility.  The  of  social  standing,  Scales  attracted  notice 
bitter  sarcasm  of  insolent,  conceited  enough  to  make  his  failures  pitiable.  He 
youth  often  ill  fits  the  sober  work  of  mid-  has  now  nearly  withdrawn  from  the 
die  life,  and  is  much  misplaced  in  old  age.  world  of  art,  and  his  views  of  men,  wo- 
A  graceless,  toothless  old  sinner,  who  men,  and  things  are  sombre  and  cynical, 
knows  no  keener  pleasure  than  to  revile,  Some  men  sneer  to  avoid  a  sentimental 
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simper;  there  Ls  a  pseudo-cynicism  which  canons  of  morality,  could  not  bear  close 
Boundly  lashes  what  is  false  and  mean,  criticism.    We  satirize  the  practice  of 
only  to  show  its  respect  for  what  is  true  selling  indulgences,  and  of  seeking  ab- 
and  worthy ;   and  withal  it  is  a  little  solution  for  sin  by  superabundance  of 
ashamed  to  be  frank  and  natural.    The  service ;  but  it  is  only  what  many  men 
reitl  cynics  are  too  Tain  and  suspicious  to  try  tc  do  before  the  confessional  of  con- 
discriminate    fairly   between    selfishness  science,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  make  up 
and  unselfishness,  but  they  often  take  in  a  path  that  is  easy  for  ground  lost  in 
good  care  to  bully  toadies  and  cowards,  a  way  that  is  hard  !    A  zealously  Jceeps 
and  to  procare  attention  by  their  skill  himself  temperate  and  continent,  for  in 
in  making  most  people  uncomfortable,  business  he  secretly  knows  that  he  will 
Some  men,  sour  and  tart  in  youth,  lose  lie,  and  that  in  politics  he  will  steal ;  B, 
tbcir  sourness  as  they  age,  while  others  hotterinbloodand  less  covetous  of  money, 
never  grow  mellow — are  harsh  and  crab-  yields  eonscience-stricken  to  vices  A  de* 
bed  lill  they  rot  fies,  but  takes  pride  in  being  a  man  of  hu 
When  a  noble  nature  is  seen  to  be  un-  word.    This  defaulter  aims  to  be  at  least 
der  the  thrall  of  a  single  besetting  sin,  a  faithful  husband  or  kindly  father ;  yon- 
one  fancies  that  this  vice  is  like  a  running  der  libertine  to  be  an  upright  judge; 
Fore,  that  gathers  all  the  vileness  of  the  these  cheats  in  business  to  be  unusually 
system  to  its  horrid  vent.  Saint  James  as-  courteous  or  patriotic.     A  man  whose 
serts  that  ^*  whosoever  shall    keep   the  success  is  beyond  criticism  both  in  publio 
whole  law  and  yet  oficnd  in  one  point,  he  and  private  life  is  sometimes  apt  to  be 
isguilty  of  all."    In  fact,  vhere  the  one  arrogant,  wayward,  harsh  in  judgment, 
puint  is  the  only  point  much  tempted,  and  thanking  God  he  is  not  as  other  men 
the  yielding  of  that  may  in  a  sense  be  are,  or  even  like  yonder  publican, 
held  the  yielding  of  all.    But  now  and  Some  men  have  a  kind  of  dislike  for 
again  we  see  a  man  endeaToring,  appar-  people  whom  they  call  '*  too  good,"  as 
ently,  to  compensate  for  his  cardinal  fault  the  Athenian  of  old  grew  tired  of  hearing 
by  extra  scruples  regarding  what  is  easier  Arbtides  styled  '*  the  Just."    An  eccen- 
k>  rein.    A  rascal  in  politics,  he  may  trie  writer   pretends    that   he    admired 
take  the  more  pains  to  be  blameless  in  Washington  more  when  he  learned  that 
the  bosom  of  his  family ;  a  sinner  in  pri-  on  occasion  the  great  man  could  curse. 
vate  life,  he  may  struggle  all  the  more  to  But  when  Macaulay  drew  Penn  os  a  cour- 
be  upright  and  spotless  in  his  public  ca-  tier,  when  Thackeray  depicted  St.  Wash- 
reer.    Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  ingbm  as  a  mortal  and  not  a  demigod, 
men  tery  scrupulous  regarding  the  obli-  and  West  as  not  only  a  painter  but  )i  pro- 
gations  of  friendship  or  the  observances  digious  body  of  conceit,  this  rougli  liand- 
of  worship,  who  yet  wretchedly  yield  to  ling  pained  those  of  us  who  want  no  fai- 
the  gnawing  desire  to  swindle  the  com-  bles  in  heroes,  no  shading  in  portraits, 
manity.    After  these  years,  does  anybody  no  spots  on  our  suns.    Yet,  knowing  a 
remember  MsLcan,  the  justest  of  critics,  man's  weakness,  we  do  more  justice  to 
fairest  of  opponents,  most  open-handed,  his  strength.    If  never  tempte<i,  his  vir- 
simple,  candid,  and  courageous  of  men?  tue  is  not  wonderful.    Did  Washington 
Ue  had  the  true  mixture  of  blood  and  send  Ijing  despatches  to  deceive  the  ene- 
judgment  for  his  calling,  and  was  one  of  my?    Did  he  sacrifice  Andre  to  popular 
the  golden  few  in  it  who  ask,  not  '*  Will  clamor?    Never  fear  that  we  shall  lose 
thin  article  make  a  sensation  in  the  pa-  our  Penn  or  our  Washington  from  what- 
per?  "  bat  **  Is  it  true,  and,  if  true,  will  ever  decision  on  any  contested  point  in 
it  be  wisely  said  at  this  time,  and  is  it  their  careers,  or  that  Lord  Nelson  will  be 
fair  and  square  to  say  the  thing  in  just  any  less  the  Lord  Nelson  of  naval  story 
this  way?"    In  the  extraordinary  consci-  if  Sunday  scholars  should  no  longer  be 
entiousness  with  which  he  did  his  duty  urged  to  ''  live  like  him."    To  learn  the 
to  the  community,   in   his    unswerving  faults  of  a  great  man  is  to  better  weigh 
fidelity  to  the  right,  in  his  singular  free-  his  virtues :  now  at  last  we  can  go  into 
dom  foom  prejudice  and  his  manly  devo-  ecstasies,  casting  away  suspicion.    While 
tioD  to  justice,  in  his  noble  and  courage-  the  silly  eulogist  demanded  so  childish  a 
ous  service  of  the  public,  he  seemed  to  faith  in  his  heroes  perfection,  we  distrust- 
try  to  make  up  for  the  drawback  of  a  ed  the  prodigy  ;  but  with  a  hint  or  a  plain 
private  life  which,  under  the  accepted  word  about  a  human  weakness,  we  are 
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relieyed,  and  enthusinsm  begins.  There  brilliant  leap  in  politics ;  bat  it  is  only 
is  an  eloquent  ptissage  in  ''  Aurora  Senior  who  comes  in,  amid  great  sbuut^ 
Leigh,"  telling  us  to  *'call  no  man  ings,  with  a  *Miome  run."  Some  play- 
good/'  and  there  in  also  Scripture  basis  ers  strike  hard  and  sure  in  this  match- 
for  the  idea;  but  cynics  misuse  the  weak-  game  of  life;  some  are  forever  losing 
nesses  of  humanity  to  reason  that  because  chances ;  some  are  '*  muffin "  ;  some  are 
no  man  is  perfect  all  men  are  base.  active  in  the  field,  others  lazy;  some 
The  fickleness  of  Fortune,  that  worn  catch  all  that  comes  their  way,  while  oth- 
tlieme«of  moralists,  is  strikingly  illus-  ers  drop  with  "buttered  fingers  "what 
trated  in  this  winter  of  panics,  strikes,  fortune  sends  plump  into  their  palms; 
smashes  in  business,  and  impoverishing  here  is  one  registering  many  fouls,  and 
of  workmen.  The  inequality  of  For-  here  is  a  man  swift  to  asvsist,  and  here  are 
tune's  gifts  is  forever  an  incentive  to  a  batch  getting  their  bases  on  errors,  aid 
charity  in  judgment  as  well  as  in  alms,  ever  and  anon  we  see  a  splendid  hard 
'*  There's  a  certain  sort  of  manj"  says  catch  or  a  real  earned  run.  Ai/ons,  we 
Titmarsh,  **  whose  doom  in  the  world  is  have  batted  the  metaplior  fur  enough  and 
disappointment — who  excels  in  it — and  fielded  it  back  again  ;  there  is  life  in  the 
whose  luckless  triumphs  in  his  meek  ca-  ball  yet,  but  let  us  drop  it  and  the  theme. 

reer  of  life,  I  have  often  thought,  must  

be  regarded  by  the  kind  eyes  above  with  DIPLOMAS, 

as  much  favor  as  the  splendid  successes  Anotetek  sad  case  has  occurred  of  con- 

and  achievements  of  coarser  and  more  fidence    misplaced   and    hopes    blighted 

prosperous   men."     Though  justice    is  through  trust  in  the  University  of  Phila- 

gene rally  done  in  the  world,  and  though  delphia — that  notorious  shop  for  selling 

what  a  man  sows,  that  he  is  likely  to  degrees  in  absentia.    The  victim  is  Mr. 

reap,  yet  sometimes  an  enemy  may  sow  W.  Shack thwaite,  of  Worthing,  England, 

tares  in  his  wheat,  or  drought  may  parch  who  paid  seventeen  pounds  two  shillings 

his  crops,  or  floods  drown  them.    There  for  the  title  of  LL.  D.      '*  1  can  hardly 

is  so  vast  an  element  of  uncontrollable  describe  to  you,"  writes  the  sufferer  to 

circumstance  mixed  up  with  life,  that  Mayor  Stokley  of  Philadelphia,  under 

sometimes  we  must  needs  pause  before  date  of  November  4, 1873,  **  the  dreadful- 

we  condemn.    A  grain  of  flint  in  the  ma-  ly  awkward  situation  in  whic)i  this  thing 

chinery  may  set  a  mill  on  fire.    The  news-  places  me.    I  hold  a  leading  position  iu 

paper  said  the  other  day  that  a  pin  care-  this  town.    I  am  also  a  commiMsioner 

lessly  dropped  by  a  girl  in  the  loom  had  of  West  Worthing,  Worthing  not  being 

just  spoiled  seven  hundred  yards  of  cloth  a  cosporate  town.    This  is  a  position  sim- 

in  a  Lawrence  factory.    In  the  fabric  of  ilar  to  an  alderman  in  a  corporate  town, 

life,  some  trifling  influence  of  childhood  You  may,  therefore,  well  imagine  bow 

mars  the    beauty  of   the  web   forever,  yery  reluctant   I   am   to    make    things 

Goethe  remarks  that  **  whoever  spends  known,  and  would  not  do  so  for  a  good 

his  early  years  in  mean  and  pitiful  soci-  many  seventeen  pounds,  without  it  was 

ety,  though  at  an  after  period  he  may  possible  to  obtain  a  genuine  diploma." 

have  tlie  choice  of  better,  will  yet  con-  The  wretched  commissioner,  wrung  with 

stantly  look  back  with  longing  towards  anguish  at  the  rude  scattering  of  his 

that  which  he  enjoyed  of  old,  and  which  dreams  of  glory,  still  half  hopes  he  may 

has  left  its  impression  blended  with  the  not  be  stripped  utterly  of  his  fine  plu- 

memory  of  all  his  young  and  unretuming  mage.    "If" — he  writes  to  the  Mayor, 

pleasures."    To  the  accidents  of  birth-  who,  for  the  good  name  of  the  city,  is 

place  and  the  bias  of  early  nurture  are  trying  to  crush  this  enterprising  diploma 

added  the  chances  of  maturer  life,  all  shop — *'you  intend  prosecuting  in  the 

suggesting  to  us  a  charity  for  those  who,  matter,  will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 

with  honest  purpose  and  earnest  work,  part  I  should  have  to  take,  as  I  have  much 

yet  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  that  game  of  life  to  lose  if  made  public  in  the  papers.    I 

which  all,  for  better  or  worse,  are  forced  have  been  put  to  great  trouble  in  prepar* 

to  play.    It  is  a  game,  indeed,  of  mixed  ing  for  the  degree.    I  wrote  an  essay,  or 

luck  And  skill.    Tom  is  out  at  his  first  rather  a  learned  dissertation,  which  oc- 

base— fallen,  let  us  say,  in  his  first  battle ;  cupied  me  three  months."    The  spectacle 

Jack  gets  his  second  in  a  triumph  at  the  of  a  commissioner  of  Worthing  toiling 

bar ;  Charley  reaches  his  third  with  a  three  months  over  a  learned  dissertation, 
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in  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  more  modestly,  Dr.  G.  W.  Squills.    For 
frjm   the    University    of  Philadelphia,  example,  we  see  in  the  newspapers  a  pub- 
might  more  gods  to  grief.    Imagine  the  lie  notice  like  this  : 
ff^irthy  officer  rising  early  and  working  Tlie  undersigned  beg  their  feJlow-citizens  to 
lit«;  heroically  shutting  himself  off  from  unite  in  honoring  witli  lit  ceremonies  the  ap- 
his usual  affivble  intercourse  with  friends ;  P«>»chlng  annirersary  of  Uie  biitliday  of  Wash- 
rcTiewing  phrases  and  weighing  words ;  ^  ^'                C.  CusHrao, 
enlightening  his  anxious  family  on  the  David  l>.  Portbr. 
m.:t:^>i  »«A^...^    r*u'    t^  i.       j  xu  1>r.  Timothy  Tubus, 
critical  nature  of  this  task,  and  the  neces-  w.  t  shkuman, 

sity  of  presenring  a  serene  mind,  in  order  Hknry  Ward  Bkecher. 
to  be  genially  productive,  so  that  the  cru-  Gidkon  Wklles, 
cial  test  may  be  passed  with  honor,  and  Charles  Sumner. 
itit  **  right  to  call  myself  doctor  "  secured.  Are  not  such  shows  of  titles  a  trifle  ri- 
Wben  the  coveted  diploma  arrived  by  ex-  diculousT  Mr.  Beecher  does  not  write 
press  from  **  the  London  agent "  of  the  ^^  **  Rev."  before  his  name,  nor  does 
aniversity,  in  a  tin  box,  with  an  extra  Charles  Sumner  trail  his  LL.  D.  after  it; 
bill  of  two  pound  two  *'  for  the  notary's  It  is  only  Tommy  Gallipot  that  stickles 
attest  of  genuineness,"  and  when  it  was  for  these  things.  I  should  think  a  doctor 
seen  to  be  '^  a  formidable  document  on  would  feel  cheap  in  thus  advertising  him- 
parchment,  with  the  arms  and  seals  of  the  self  in  an  affiiir  that  has  nothing  to  do 
aniversity  and  the  signatures  of  seven  or  with  drugs,  but  is  some  matter  of  a  com- 
niae  professors,  including  the  dean's,"  mittee  upon  a  charity,  or  a  flower  show, 
tite  commLsHioner's  cup  of  joy  must  have  or  a  ClAristmas  ball,  or  a  testimonial  to 
been  full — and  then  to  have  it  dashed  the  genius  of  a  nigger  minstrel,  or  the 
from  his  lips!  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  But 
But  the  gratification  of  Worthing  com-  no;  the  smallest  fry  of  a  physician  dis- 
mixsijners  at  seventeen  pounds  two  shil-  plays  his  titular  grandeur  alike  when 
ling?  a  head,  is  ,not  so  serious  a  business  signing  his  name  to  a  communication  on 
as  to  peddle  medical  diplomas  in  absentia,  politics  in  tiie  morning  newspapers,  or 
The  institution  just  spoken  of,  regularly  when  leaving  a  visiting  card  at  his 
chartered '  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislt^  friend's,  in  an  unprofessional  call, 
lure,  for  half  a  dozen  years  has  been  Unusual  importance,  in  short,  invests 
iiawking  medical  degrees  by  public  ad-  the  letters  "  M.  D."  No  man  looks  to 
verti^einent,  its  chief  markets  being  for-  see  whether  a  lawyer  is  LL.  B.  or 
ei«^  countries,  where  nobody  knows  how  LL.  D.  before  employing  him ;  but  the 
the  diplomas  are  obtained.  What  drug-  M.  D.  is  a  kind  of  necessary  introduction 
ging,  bleeding,  and  killing,  may  have  to  confidence,  for  the  simple  word  **  pby- 
been  done  under  certificate  of  skill,  sician  "  might  even  be  suspicious  on  the 
b  »aght  like  beef  and  pork,  on  the  princi-  signboard.  Accordingly,  the  injury  done 
pie  that  one  man's  money  is  as  good  as  to  England,  France,  Gennany,  Austria, 
another's !  Perhaps  part  of  the  evil  re-  and  the  disgrace  inflicted  upon  our  own 
Hjlt.«  from  the  high  degree  of  sanctity  land,  by  American  medical  diplomas  sold 
which  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  to  incompetent  persons,  must  be  great. 
attach  to  the  two  letters  M.  D.  It  would  Francisque  Sarcey  says  that  in  Paris  the 
be  a  kind  of  professional  sacrilege  for  a  industriel  who  peddled  Philadelphia  di- 
pSysictan  not  to  parade  this  august  ap-  plomas  for  that  market  would  make  you 
pendix  or  the  equally  solemn  preface  of  a  doctor  for  a  given  sum  without  your 
'"'  Dr."  under  all  circumstances.  A  doc-  troubling  yourself  in  the  least — ^you  would 
tor  cannot  go  anywhere  or  put  his  signa-  not  even  have  to  write  for  the  degree ; 
ture  to  anything  like  an  ordinary  person.  '*  and  these  Philadelphia  doctors  are  on  a 
Many  clergymen  are  in  much  the  same  common  footing  with  our  French  ph^^si- 
predicament ;  whereas  nobody  but  a  dans  who  have  slowly  and  by  much  labor 
*ReT."  or  an  M.  D.  fancies  that  he  loses  conquered  a  diflScult  grade."  It  is  but 
'ignity  in  society  by  "  sinking  the  shop  "  small  consolation  to  our  wounded  patriot- 
fur  a  moment,  and  appearing  with  no  pro-  ism  to  find  this  writer  also  declaring  that 
fes.'Honal  odor  about  him,  A  social  or  po-  sundry  Jena  diplomas  are  sold  for  a  thou- 
litical  committee  embraces  W.  M.  Evarts,  sand  crowns  apiece,  and  that  you  can 
D.  Webster,  C.  Gushing,  and  so  on  ;  but  beat  them  down  to  a  couple  of  thousand 
always  6.  Washington  Squilts,  M.  D.,  or  francs.                        Philip  Quilibxt. 


SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANY. 


SEX  IN  EDUCATION.  Sciences,  holds  that  the  singular  confo^ 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  litt!e  volame  upon  niation  of  the  seas  in  Mars  is  the  type  of 
this  subject,  has  pointed  out  in  a  very  what  our  terrestrial  seas  will  be  in  tbe 
impressive  way  the  bearings  of  science  remote  future.  '^  One  of  tbe  must  Hngu- 
upon  a  question  which  has  been  hitherto  lar  features  of  the  Martial  glube,''  ts&ys 
handled  with  very  little  reference  to  sci-  Proctor,  **  is  tbe  prevalence  of  long  and 
entific  principles.  lie  says  that  the  en-  winding  inlets  and  bottle-necked  .seas, 
durance  of  women  is  not  equal  to  that  of  These  features  are  wholly  distinct  from 
men,  which  everybody  claimed  to  know  any  tiling  known  on  our  earth.  For  ex- 
before ;  but  he  says  that  this  inequality  ample,  Uuggins  Inlet  is  a  long,  forked 
of  endurance  must  shape  school  policy,  stream,  far  too  wide  to  be  eoiupiired  to 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  admitted,  any  terrestrial  river,  extending  ibr  al^ut 
and  he  furthermore  discloses  the  mischle-  three  thousand  miles  from  its  two-forked 
vous  and  fatal  consequences  that  follow  in  commencement,  near  Airy  iSea,  to  tbe 
our  schools  from  practically  disregarding  point  at  which  it  falls  into  tbe  Maraldi 
the  physical  differences  of  sex.  The  ef-  Sea.  Bessei  Inlet  is  nearly  as  long.  An- 
fects  of  exposing  girls  to  the  samfe  school  other  inlet,  called  in  the  chart  Nasmyth 
method  and  discipline  as  boys  are  injuri-  Inlet,  is  yet  more  remarkable.  Commene- 
ous  and  oi'ten  fatal  to  health,  but  from  ing  near  Tycbo  Sea,  it  flows  to  the  cast, 
their  nature  they  are  studiously  conceal-  running  parallel  to  that  sea  and  Beei 
ed,  and  in  the  present  temper  of  public  Sea.  It  then  turns  sharply  southward, 
feeling  upon  the  question  are  often  per-  and,  expanding,  forms  Kaiser  Sea." 
sistently  denied.  The  Doctor,  however,  If  now,saysM.Meunier,  weUikea  ma- 
has  studied  the  question  as  a  physician,  rine  chart — a  chart  of  the  Northern  A tlan- 
and  the  book  abounds  with  painful  evi-  tic  Ocean,  for  instance — and  trace  thereon 
dences  that  he  has  studied  it  to  some  pur-  the  successive  horizontal  curves  answering 
pose.  He  shows  what  must  be  the  inevi-  to  the  increasing  depths,  these  curves  will 
table  consequences  of  the  co-education  of  be  found  to  circumscribe  areas  which  va^ 
the  sexes  carried  out  as  a  system,  and  sume  a  more  and  more  elong:ited  form, 
maintains  that  what  science  predicts  ex-  Thus  the  lines  indicating  a  depth  of  4,000 
perience  verities.  He  says :  '^  A  philan-  metres  (13,000  feet)  describe  figures  in  all 
thropist  and  an  intelligent  observer,  who  respects  resembling  the  seas  of  AIai*s. 
has  for  a  long  time  taken  an  active  part  Hence  it  follows  that  if  we  suppose  the 
in  promoting  the  best  education  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  have  been  so 
sexes,  and  who  still  holds  some  sort  of  of-  absorbed  that  the  level  of  the  .^ea  is  re- 
ficial  connection  with  a  college  occupied  duced  to  the  extent  of  4,000  metres,  we 
with  identical  co-education,  told  the  writer  shall  not  alone  have  a  less  amount  of  the 
a  few  months  ago  that  he  had  endeavored  earth's  surface  covered  with  water,  but  we 
to  trace  the  post-college  history  of  the  fe-  shall  have  narrow,  winding  seas,  or  m 
male  graduates  of  the  institution  he  was  other  words  the  very  same  conditions 
interested  in.  His  object  was  to  ascer-  which  now  exist  in  Mars, 
tain  how  tlieir  physique  behaved  under  This  observation  confirms  the  raodeni 
the  stress— the  wear  and  tear  of  woman's  theory  of  sidereal  evolution.  According 
work  in  life.  The  conclusion  that  result-  to  that  theory.  Mars  is  older  than  the 
ed  from  his  inquiry  he  formulated  in  the  earth,  presenting  now  the  conditions 
statement  that  *  the  co-education  of  the  which  our  planet  will  present  in  the  di^ 
sexes  is  intellectually  a  success,  physical-  **«'  future,  when  our  seas  shall  have  been 
ly  a  failure.'  "  sufficiently  reduced  in  volume  by  progres- 
sive absorption  into  the  solid  nucleus. 


THE  SEAS  OP  MARS  AND  EARTH, 


M.  Stanislas  Meunier,  in  a  note  com-  INTERPLANETARY  SIGNALLING, 

monicated   to   the  French  Academy  of        A  toung  French  astronomer,  M.  Charles 
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Cros,  judges  the  coming  transit  of  Venus  These  leaves  were  pronounced  by  a  com- 

to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  ascertaining  petent  botanist  to  belong  to  the  white 

whether  there  are  inhabitants  on  that  mulberry,  while  the  main  tree  was  un- 

planet,  and,  if  so,  entering  into  relations  questionably  a  black  mulberry.    The  le$)- 

withthem.    He  says:  ''Itis  possible  that  son  which  the  author  deduces  from  the 

Venus  is  inhabited;  that  among  its  in-  foregoing   is  this:    Don't   bother   your 

habitants  are  astronomers ;  that  the  latter  heads  about  species,  nor  wait  to  get  white 

judge  the  passage  of  their  planet  across  mulberry  if  you  have  any  other ;    take 

the  solar  disk  to  bean  object  to  excite  our  what  you  can  get  on  the  spot,  and  trust 

cariosity  ;    finally,    it    is   possible    that  to  a  genial  climate,  good  soil,  and  proper 

these  sarants  will  strive  in  some  way  to  cultivation  to  do  the  rest. 

make  signals  to  us  at  the  precise  moment  

when  they  might  suppose  that  many  tele-  THE  POTATO  BLIGHT. 

scopes  will  be  levelled  at  their  planet."  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  communicates  to 

Remarking  on  this  suggestion,  Stanis-  the  ^*  Lens  "some original  observations  of 

Lis  Meunier  of  the  French  Academy  ob-  much  practical  importance  on  the  potato 

serves  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  sub-  disease.    Ttie  author  appears  to  have  set- 

stitute  Mars  for  Venus,  and  *to  take  ad-  tied  the  long-agitated  question  whether,  as 

vantage  of  a  transit  of  the  earth,  visible  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  thought,  only  potatoes 

from  that  planet,  for  the  purpose  of  mak-  affected  with  some  previous  disease  are 

ing  signals  to  its  inhabitants,  if  any  there  liable  to  be  attacked  by  blight,  or  whether 

are.    There  is  every  ground  for  believing  the  healttiiest  tubers  are  equally  liable, 

that  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  are  more  as  is  the  opinion  of  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 

advanced  than  we  in  every  way,  and  im-  Mr.  Taylor,  having  received  a  supply  of 

mensely  superior  to  those  of  Venus,  which  seemingly   healthy  potatoes    from   New 

is  a  newer  planet.    The  Martians  would  Mexico  and  Ohio,  and  a  few  diseased 

therefore  be  in  a  better  position  for  un-  tubers  from  Massachusetts,  experimented 

derstanding  oar  attempts  at  opening  up  with  them  in  the  following  manner  : 

cummunication  than  the  Venerians,  and  In  four  glass  jars  he  placed  a  pint  of 

it  is  &r  more  likely  that  they  should  have  water.    In  No.  1  were  placed  a  portion 

another  Charles  Cros  to  make  a  sugges-  of  the  fungus  peronospora  infest ans  (the 

tion  to  them  similar  to  that  made  here  fungus  which  produces  the  potato  blight) 

on  earth  to  the  French  Academy  with  re-  and  the  half  of  an  Ohio  potato  remarkable 

gard  to  Venus.  for  its  healthy  appearance.     In  No.  3 

—  were  placed  a  diseased  potato  containing 

VABIATIOX  ra  MULBERRY  LEAVES.  peronospora  infestuns  and  the  Iialf  of  a 

Mr.  B.  Francis  Cobb,  writing  in  the  potato  from  Santa  l^b^  New  Mexico.    In 

"  Joamal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  '*  on  the  No.  3  was  placed  the  second  half  of  the 

caltivation  of  silk,  observes  that  the  vari-  Ohio  potato,  and  in  No.  4  the  second  half 

cos  descriptions  of  mulberry  leaves  are  to  of  the  Sivnta  Fc  specimen.    In  Nos.  3  and 

a  great  extent  transformable  into  one  an-  4  was  also  put  half  an  ounce  of  pure 

other.    Some  years  ago  Mr.  Cobb,  who  sugar  to  assist  fermentation.    These  spe- 

then  lived  in  South  Africa,  took  irom  a  cimens  were  subject  during  the  experi- 

black  mulberry  tree  a  cutting,  which  he  ments  to  a  temperature  of  about  75  deg. 

planted  in  a  warm  sheltered  nook  at  two  Fahr.    The  respective  jars  were  examined 

thousand   feet   less  elevation   than   the  from  day  to  day.    On  the  sixth  day  the 

parent  stem,  where  the  refuse  of  a  neigh-  Ohio  specimen  in  No.  1  was  found  to  be 

boring    stable   was    frequently   thrown  rotting  rapidly,  while  the  Santa  Fe  speci- 

aboutit.  Two  years  afterwards  the  parent  men  in  No.  Svras  apparently  uninjured, 

tree,  then  five  years  old,  or  in  its  prime,  Specimeas  Nos.  3  and  4  were  undergoing 

in  a  poor  dry  soil,  and  exposed  situation,  slow  fermentation.     At  first  the  water 

produced  a  rough,  small,  dark-brownish  containing  the  New  Mexican  specimen 

leaf,  full  of  woody  fibre,  about  four  inches  becan;Le  more  milky  in  color  than  did  that 

in  extreme  length,  while  its  progeny,  at  of  the  Ohio  specimen,  but  on  the  third 

two  years  of  age,  yielded  a  large,  light,  day  the  deterioration  was  greater  in  No.  3 

bright  green-colored,  smooth  leaf,  measur-  than  in  No.  4. 

ing  seventeen  inches  in  length  and  twelve  On  the  twentieth  day  the  Ohio  speci- 

inches  in  width,  and  in  no  instance  corre-  men  was  perfectly  dissolved,  forming  a 

sponding  to  the  leaf  of  the  original  tree.  pulp,  while  the  Santa  Fe  specimen  re- 
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tained  its  perfect  consistency  throughout,  of  April,  after  having  taken  every  mea- 
On  examining  the  pulp  of  No.  4  under  sure  dictated  by  prudence ;  not  only  did 
the  microscope,  the  author  found  that  the  each  soldier  take  a  small  supply  of  water, 
starch  granules  were  arranged  in  cells,  but  also  the  camels  belonging  to  the  ex- 
no  liberated  granules  appearing  in  the  pedition  were  loaded  with  a  great  nnm- 
field  of  view.  Bundles  of  mycelium  and  her  of  casks.  The  ration  of  the  men  was 
budding  spores  appeared  in  profusion  fixed  at  four  bottles  per  diem,  and  that  of 
between  the  cells.  Few  infusorials  were  the  horses  at  six  quarts.  But  the  atmos- 
in  the  field  of  view.  The  odor  was  slight-  phere  was  so  dry  and  the  evaporation  so 
ly  sour.  The  appearance  of  No.  4  as  seen  active  during  this  portion  of  the  march, 
under  the  microscope,  of  about  80  diam-  that  the  water  in  the  casks  decreased  at  a 
eters,  was  remarkable  as  contrasted  with  fearful  rate,  says  the  official  account. 
No.  3.  The  latter  presented  a  mass  of  On  the  18th  the  casks,  which  at  the  start 
infusiorial  life,  mycclia  and  budding  had  contained  somewhat  over  thirteen 
spores ;  no  starch-cells  could  be  detected,  gallons  each,  held  only  about  9  i  gallons. 
&s  they  had  b^n  completely  destroyed  by  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  excessive,  the 
fermentation.    The  odor  was  very  bad.  temperature  exceeding  55  deg.  Reaumur 

The  Ohio  specimen  rotted  much  quicker  (or  155  deg.  Fahr.)  according  to  the  offi- 

under  the  influence  of  peronox/>ara  in/e5-  cial  report;  how   much  higher  it  rose 

tans  than  it  did  under  that  of  torula  fungus  cannot  be  ascertained,  for  the  thermome- 

favored  by  the  action  of  sugar  in  No.  4.  ters  were  graded  only  to  65  deg.  R<Saa- 

The  Santa  Fd  specimen  in  No.  2  re  mnr,  and   burst   after  that   point  was 

sisted  the  peronospora  fungus  better  than  reached. 

it  did  the  tonda  in  No.  4 ;  but  by  the  On  the  third  day,  April  19,  this  fearful 
use  of  either  of  these  fungi  the  tendency  temperature  reappearing,  Colonel  Mar^ 
of  any  variety  of  the  potato  to  resist  fun-  kosoff  saw  it  would  be  madness  to  persist 
gus  action  may  be  easily  decided.  The  in  marching  on  to  Khiva,  so  he  determined 
test  is  simple  and  may  be  applied  by  any  to  retrace  his  footsteps.  Measures  were 
farmer,  and  thus  potatoes  may  be  chosen  also  taken  to  have  water  at  hand  for  the 
fur  seed  which  shall  be  able  to  resist  the  men  at  all  times.  But  the  entire  corn- 
destructive  fermentation  known  as  the  mand  would  doubtless  have  perished, 
potato  disease.  were  it  not  that  the  scouts  discovered 

Mr.  Taylor  adds :  ''Since  the  preceding  some  wells.  The  march  to  Khiva  was 
experiments  were  made,  other  northern  definitively  relinquished  and  the  troops 
and  eastern  varieties  have  been  tested  by  *  returned  to  Krosnovodsk. 
fungoid  solutions  in  contrast  with  some  A  Russian  officer  writes  as  follows  to 
of  the  New  Mexican  varieties,  giving  like  the  **  Invalide  Russe  "  :  **  To-day  we  ex- 
results  ;  clearly  demonstrating  the  supe-  perienced  the  effiscts  of  that  burning,  suf- 
riority  of  the  Santa  Fe  potatoes  over  all  focating  wind,  to  which  M.  Vambcry 
others  thus  far  examined^in  respect  to  gives  the  name  of  tebhady  and  which  is  so 
their  powers  of  resisting  fungoid  and  in-  much  to  be  dreaded  by  the  traveller  on 
fusorial  action."  the  steppes.    It  raises  enormous  masses 

of  incandescent  sand ,  changes  en  tirely  the 

HARDSHIPS  OF  THE  MARCH  TO  KHIVA,  aspect  of  the  sand-hills,  and  buries  whole 

A  BOOT  of  Russian  troops  under  com-  caravans.      After   crossing    the    Amou- 

znand  of  Colonel  Mar  kosoff  endured  extra-  Daria  and  a  portion  of  the  oasis  of  Khiva 

ordinary  hardships  while  on  the  march  —a  distance  of  sixty  versts  (forty  miles) — 

to  Khiva  from  Krosnovodsk,  a  port  on  the  this  wind  is  now  blowing  here  in  the  city 

Caspian  sea.    The  following  account  ot  of  Khiva.    In  the  glare  of  the  sun  the 

this  march  is  taken  from  the  French  pe-  heat  is  insupportable    to-day   with  the 

riodical ' *•  La  Nature. ' '  After  unparalleled  temperature  at  35  deg.  R6aumur  ( 1 10  dejir. 

difficulties,  says  **  La  Nature,"  Colonel  Fahr.) ;  one  can  scarcely  breathe  except 

Markosoff  came  to  some  good  wells.    But  in  the  houses  with  high  ceilings  and  with 

still  there  remained  six  days'  march  over  the  shutters  closed.    The  natives  say  thafc 

the  desert  before  he  could  reach  the  wells  it  will  be  still  hotter  later  in  the  season." 

of  Orta  Kin,  whence  he  could  easily  make  ^— 

his  way  to  Khiva.    The  Russians  took  up  THE  "  homing  »'  FACULTY, 

the  line  of  march  for  Orta  Kin  on  the  16th  In  the  conise  of  the  discussion  regard* 
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log  the  "  homing"  fiicalty  of  certain  ani-  edly  p068essed  by  man,  and  which  may 
mak,   Mr.    Wallace    communicated    to  easily  be  cmpposod  to  pertain  to  brutes 
"  Naturti  "  an  instance  of  a  dog  finding  also, 
his  DKwter  five  months  afler  having  been  — — 
lost,  and  in  a  house  which,  the  latter  had  PRESERVATION  OF  MILK, 
never  even  seen  before  the  loss  of  the  dog ;  We  are  indebted  to  the  "  American  Ar> 
and  he  asks,  **  Could  it  haTe  obtained  in-  tisan ''  for  the  following  account  of  a  new 
'  fanuation  from  other  dogs?"    Another  process,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Lewis  F. 
writer,  Mr.   George   J.   Romanes,  now  Kirchofer,  for  preserving  milk.    The  ob- 
brings  forward  an  instance  where  infor-  ject  of  this  invention  (patented)  is  to  sub- 
mation  was  conveyed  from  one  dog  to  ject  milk  to  such  a  treatment  that,  with- 
aoother :  A  8kye  terrier  was  asleep  in  a  out  altering  its  elements  or  taste,  and 
room  while  his  son  lay  upon  a  wall  sep-  without  the  addition  of  any  foreign  sub- 
arating  the  door-yard  from  the  street.    A  stance,  it  may  be  preserved  in  its  natural 
lai^  mongrel  dog  passed  along  the  road,  state  for  several  months  without  change, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  old  dog  awoke  except  the  rising  of  cream,  whether  it  be 
and  went  sleepily  downstairs.    When  he  kept  in  a  state  of  rest  or  subject  to  con- 
appeared  on  the  door-step  the  younger  stant  movement,  as  in  sea  voyages.    If 
dog  ran  up  to  him,  and  the  heads  of  the  this  object  be  accomplished,  the  invention 
two  came  in  contact  for  a  moment  '*  with  is  a  most  important  one,  as  condensed 
amotion  between  a  rub  and  a  butt" — a  milk  is  not  in  favor  with  most  people 
gesture  which  dogs  invariably  employ,  when  used  directly  as  an  article  of  food, 
according  to  the  author,  in  communicat-  although  it  is  excellent  when  used  in 
ing  information  to  one  another.    At  once  cookery  or  for  tea  and  coffee.     In  Mr. 
the  old  dog*s  manner  became  greatly  ani-  Kirchofer *s  process  the  milk,  fresh  drawn 
mated,  and  clearing  the  wall  together  the  from  the  cow,  is  placed  in  cans  or  hot- 
two  animals  ran  down  the  road  together  ties,  which  are  filled  as  nearly  full  as  pos- 
in  pursuit  of  the  mongrel,  though  the  ob-  sible,  and  immediately  corked  tightly  or 
ject  of  their  pursuit  had  not  from  the  hermetically  sealed, 
fint  been  in  sight.  The  cans  or  bottles  are  then  placed  in  a 
Another  ¥rriter  in  the  same  periodical  bath  of  water,  heated  to  the  same  temper- 
makes  a  large  contribution  of  facts  hav-  ature  as  the  milk,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ing  a  bearing  on  the  questicm  of  a  *'  fac-  allow  a  free  circulation  of  water  I)eneath 
olty  of  direction.*'    This  ^vriter  is  him-  and  around,  but  not  over  them.     The 
self  possessed  of  such  a  faculty,  for  when  temperature  of  the  water  hath  is  then 
travelling  in  the  ''bush  "  he  finds  that  he  slowly  raised  to  between   160   and   170 
never  lo^es  the  distinct  perception  of  the  deg.  Fahr.    The  water  is  kept  at  this 
direction  in  which  his  home,  or  camp,  or  temperature  for  a  greater  or  less  length 
i^tarting-pointfor  the  day,  is  situated.    In  of  time,  according  to  the  period  during 
endeavoring  to  analyze  this  feeling,  he  which  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  milk, 
has  come  to  the  clear  perception  that  it  One  hour  will,  it  is  claimed,  preserve  the 
depends  on  an  unconscious  action  of  the  milk  four  or  five  weeks.     Five  hours' 
memory,  which  thus  records  the  altera-  heating  is  enough  for  ei^ht  months  or  a 
tions  of  the  courses  he  has  followed,  and  year. 

which  he  ooald  by  an  effort  of  memory  re-  The  fire  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  bath 

eall.    He  adds    that    in  the    course  of  allowed  to  cool  down  slowly,  after  which 

twenty  years*  experience  he  has  never  the  cans  are  withdrawn  and  the  operation 

found  the  faculty  at  fault.    He  next  pro-  is  completed.    An  essential  condition  of 

eeeds  to  give  instances  of  horses  and  cat-  success  in  this  process  is  that  the  vessels 

tie  finding  their  way  home  by  the  most  designed  to  contain  the  milk  should  be 

direct  route    through    trackless  wilder-  perfectly  clean  and  sweet,  and  the  milk 

neases.    In  such  cases  neither  sight  nor  itself  pure  and  nnndulterated.     If  the 

wncU  can  be  supposed  to  assist  the  ani-  temperature  be  rai«ed  above  the  degree 

Tttl  in  finding   its  way  home,  and  the  indicated,  the   milk  acquires  a  cooked 

writer  therefore  judges  that  the  most  sat-  taste. 

*s£»ctory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  

is  to  be  found  in  Darwin's  »*  faculty  of  SCIENCE  AND  MORAL  ORDER, 

direction,"  a  faculty  which  is  undoubt-  When  a  deputation  from  the  Frenoh 
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Association  vu^ited  the  Prehistoric  Station  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  disowned  by 

at  Sulutre,  they  were  hospitably*  enter-  any  of  uy  superiors  in  the  hierarchy 

tained  at  a  banquet,  and  some  speeches  when  I  say  that  whenever  the   savants 

were   made   a   la   mode   anylaise,     AL  offer  any  truth  in  the  order  of  nature, 

Charles  Boysset  said :  *' Science  has  no  fear  fully  established  and  truly  incontestable, 

for  dissent  or  for  heresy.    She  collects  it  will  not  be  contrary  to  my  faith.    As 

facts  eagerly,  steadily,  from  generation  to  questions  touching   the  origin  of  man 

generation,  the  labors  of  one  investigator  have  been  raised,  allow  me  to  quote  the 

being  added  to  those  of  another,  the  spec-  words  of  the  celebrated  M.  Lehtr,  Kenan's 

ulations  of  one  coalescing  with  those  of  master:    'There    is   no    Biblical    chro- 

anether,  in  virtue  of  a  necessary  and  ad-  nology.'    The  savants  will  do  us  a  ser- 

mirable  solidarity.  Then,  from  these  facts  vice  by  helping  us  to  determine  it.*' 

patiently  observed,  brought  together,  co-  ^_ 

ordinated,  classified,  science  deduces  a  RESEARCHES  ON  SPONTANEOUS  GEN- 

law,  a  positive  law,  which  is  the  expres-  EUATION. 

slon  of  reality,  of  truth  itself.  In  a  paper  entitled  *'  Researches  on  the 

'*  Now  after  these  grand  laws,  these  Lifellistoryof  a  Cercomonad,"  published 
grand  conceptions  have  once  been  discover-  in  the  *'  Microscopical  Journal/'  Messrs. 
ed  and  formulated,  whether  in  the  domain  Dallinger  and  Drysdale  give  the  results 
of  purely  mathematical  speculation,  or  in  of  some  very  careful  observations  on  the 
those  of  sidereal  physics,  terrestrial  phy-  subject  of  abiogenesis.  The  authors  state 
sics,  chemistry,  or  biology,  they  defy,  1  re-  that  they  have  cautiously  examined,  some- 
peat,  criticism  or  heresy  ;  they  command  times  during  as  long  a  period  as  fourteen 
the  adhesion  of  all  minds,  high  and  low;  days,  a  peculiar  monad,  hitherto  nnde- 
they  join  in  indissoluble  union,  not  only  scribed,  but  which  is  under  some  circum- 
brother  with  brother,  friend  with  friend,  stances  developed  in  enormous  quantities 
but  stranger  with  stranger,  even  enemy  in  the  fluid  resulting  from  the  maceration 
with  enemy.  They  form  a  kind  of  strong  of  the  head  of  the  cod.  This  form  passes 
and  manly  communion,  for  they  have  through  a  remarkable  series  of  changes, 
nothing  to  do  with  pliantoBis  and  chi-  each  of  which  might  betaken  for  a  di>- 
meras.  In  short,  here  is  the  new  dogma  tinct  and  independent  form,  were  not 
which,  dismissing  phantasms,  reserves  its  evolution  perfectly  regular.  While 
all  its  homage  for  those  indestructible  working  on  this  they  observed  a  second 
ideas  wliich  determine  the  everlasting  re-  form,  which  possessed  only  one  flngellum 
latioas  of  things,  and  which  are  them-  (whip-shaped  appendage)  instead  of  two. 
selves  the  everlasting  and  absolute  truth.  When  mature,  this  form  multiplies  by 

"  Thus  science  alone,  without  resorting  fission  for  a  period  extending  from 
to  repressive  measures,  or  pitiful  artifices,  two  to  eight  days  ;  it  then  becomes  pe- 
or  corruption  or  violence,  can  bring  about  culiarly  amoeboid,  ttvo  individuals  co- 
mental  and  social  cohesion.  Some  emi-  alesce,  slowly  increase  in  size,  and  be- 
nefit intellect  recognizes. for  the  first  time  come  a  tightly  distended  cyst.  The  cyst 
and  formulates  some  new  truth,  and  at  bursts,  and  incalculable  hosts  of  immeas- 
once  communicates  his  discovery  to  the  urably  small  sporules  are  poured  out  as 
^/i/e  of  science ;  it  may  then,  by  the  aid  of  if  in  a  viscid  fluid  and  densely  packed ; 
a  rational  popular  education,  make  its  these  are  scattered,  slowly  enlarge,  ac- 
way  slowly  but  surely  to  the  masses,  and  quire  flagella,  become  active,  attain  rap- 
serve  not  only  to  add  to  their  intelligence,  idly  the  parent  form,  and  once  more  in- 
to their  collective  force,  but  to  promote  crease  by  fission, 
concord  and  harmony  among  them.  Experiments  were  next  made  to  deter- 

*'  Yes,  science  alone  can  set  upon  a  firm  mine  the  influence  of  heat.    An  ordinary 

basis  moral  order — that  moral  order  ^  slide  ccmtaining  adult  forms  and  t«porules, 

childishly  and  so  dangerously  sought  for  covered  in  the  usual  way,  was  in  seven 

in  old  methods  of  expression,  in  defunct  separate  instances  placed  in  a  dry  heat 

doctrines,  in  superannuated    and    fossil  which  was  raised  to  250  deg.  Fahr.    The 

dogmas,  which  some  people  undertake  to  slide  was  then  slowly  cooled,  and  dis- 

exhume  to-day  with  infinite  labor."  tilled  water  added,  which  was  taken  up 

The  Abb^  Ducrost  spoke  as  follows :  "  I  by  capillary  attraction.    On  examination 

represent  the  ancient  dogmas  here.    Still,  all  the  adult  forms  were  absolutely  de- 
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stroyed,  and  no  spore  could  be  definitely  Around  the  dolmen,  and  on  the  same 

identified.    After  being  kept  moLst  in  the  eiminence,  some  ancient  graves  have  been 

growing  stage  for  some  hours  and  watch-  discovered,  in  which  occur  a  number  of 

ed    under    the    microscope,    gelatinous  flint    implements ;    but  they  belong   to 

points  Were  seen  in  two  out  of  the  seven  more  recent  times,  as  is  shown  by  the 

ca^es,  which  were  recognized  as  exactly  fact  that  iron  weapons,  pottery,  and  other 

like  an  early  stage  of   the  developing  olyects  are  found  in  company  with  the 

sporule,  and  by  csireful  watching  these  human  remains. 

were  observed  to  attain  the  small  flagel-  ^.^— . 

late  state.  CAST-IRON  VEHSU8  STEEL  GUNS. 

Experiments  recently  made  in  Belgium 

AN  ANCIENT  DOLMEN.  to  test  the  relative  strength  of  Krupp 
An  antiquarian  discovery  of  some  in-  steel  guns  and  guns  of  cast  iron  strength- 
terest  has  lately  been  made  in  the  vicinity  ened  with  rings  would  seem  to  demonstrate 
ofCiiranda,departmentofAisne,  France,  the  immense  superiority  of  the  latter. 
In  1872  some  of  the  stones  of  a  dolmen  The  steel  gun  used  in  thase  experiments 
were  found  covered  over  with  earth,  and  had  cofet  102,000  francs,  and  would  cost  at 
an  eff  »rt  was  at  once  made  to  disinter  present  prices  124,000,  while  the  cost  of 
the  monument,   but,  for   some    reason,  the  cast-iron  gun  strengthened  with  rings 
without   success.      During  the   present  was  17,0iK)  fi-ancs,  or  only  about  one- 
year  M.  Frederic  Moreau  took  the  mat  seventh  the    price  of   the  Krupp  gun. 
ter  in  hand,  and  has  succeeded  in  laying  The  cast-iron  gun,  after  firing  552  rounds, 
bare  the  entire  structure.    With  consid-  was  considered  to  be  almost  in  as  good 
erable  difficulty  he  set  up  again  in  their  condition  as  before  a  shot  had  been  fired, 
places  the  fallen  stones  of  the  dolmen,  while  the  steel  gun,  after  150  shots,  was 
and  carefully  cleaned  out  the  earth  with  not  a  little  injured.    The  commissioners 
which  it  was  filled.     Buried  beneath  the  reported  the  following  injuries :    1.  An 
flagstones  which  formed  the  floor  of  the  enlargement  of  the  bore,  a  serious  ma)- 
monument,  M.  Moreau  found  a  skull  and  ter  ;  2.  Deep  scratches  along  the  bore, 
the  greater  part  of  a  skeleton,  which  and  this  notwithstanding  that  during  the 
mu?t  have  lain  there  since  prehistoric  experiments  the  workmen  of  Herr  Krupp 
times.      He    found  also,  in    connection  were  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  cer- 
with  these  remains,  sundry  implements,  tain  repairs  of  the  gun.    Tlie  two  guns 
among  which  we  may  name  a  pin  made  tested  were  of  the  same  calibre  and  their 
of  stag's  or  roebuck's  horn,  lance  and  rifling  precisely  similar,  the  weight  of 
arrow  tips,  and  a  large,  neatly  chipped  the  projectile  being  275  Ib^.,  and  tlie  ini- 
flint  knife.     All  these  object^,  which  pos-  tial  velocity  in  both  wivs  about  1,300  feet 
sess  considerable  interest  for  man's  his-  per  second.    It  is  further  stated  that  in 
lory,  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  France,  Italy,  Sweden,  Holland ,  and  Don- 
The  Caranda  dolmen  stands  on  the  top  mark,  where    numbers   of  experiments 
of  a  circular  eminence,  at  the  base  of  have  been  made  with  ringed  cast-iron 
which    flows    the    little   stream  of  the  cannon  of  9 and  11  inches  diameter,  with- 
Ourcq,  which   is  here  near  its  source,  out  once  having  burst,  these  guns  have 
The  structure  is  in  form  nn  oblong  paral-  been  adopted  for  the  navy  and  for  the 
lelt)gram,  about  16^  feet  long  by  64  wide,  coast  defences. 
■  and  64  high.     It  lies  east  and  west,  the  • 
entmnce being  in  the  east  end.    The  door  TILGHMANS  PATENT  SAND  BLAST, 
was  a  movable  slab  which  leaned  on  each  One  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting 
side  against  a  pilaster  set  up  for  that  of  the  British  Association  was  by  W.  E. 
purpose.    There  is  a  sort  of  open  vesti-  Newton,  C.  E.,on  Tilghman's  sand  blast, 
bale  at  the  east  end,  these  pilasters  being  an  American  invention   which    attracts 
set  up  somewhat  less  than  three  feet  back  much  attention  in  Europe.     This  inven- 
of  that  extremity  of  the  side  walls.    The  tion  is  based  upon  the  principl#  that  if 
south  wall   consists  of  four  stones,  the  grains  of  sharp  sand  be  driven  with  a 
Dorth  of  six,  the  west  of  only  one ;  the  certain  velocity  against  a  hard  surface, 
east,  as  we  have  seen,  of  two  and  the  such  as  g!a««s,  iron,  stone,  or  wood,  that 
doijr.    Tlie  whole  would  appear  to  have  surface  will  be  gradually  cut  away.    If 
been  roofed  over  with  several  large  slabs,  now  a  portion  of  the  surface  exposed  to 
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the  blast  be  protected  by  a  covering  of  moulds,  weighs  about  one  pound,  and  £ts 

soft  and  elastic  material,  only  the  exposed  into  a  sleeve  on  the  steam  jet  so  as  to  ()e 

parts  will  be  cut  away  by  the  impact  of  readily  replaced.    A  good  specimen  has 

the  sand.  lasted  thirty  hours  constant  work,   and 

In  Tilghman's  process  a  stream  of  sand  was  then  worn  to  about  |  in.  bore,  so  that 
is  fed  into  a  jet  or  current  of  steam  or  air  the  cutting  effect  of  the  .sand  was  found 
so  as  to  acquire  a  high  velocity,  and  to  be  somewhat  diminished.  The  sand 
then  directed  on  the  surface  to  be  cut.  employed  is  of  the  ordinary  quality  u^d 
In  the  stone-cutting  machine  now  in  op-  for  sawing  stone,  the  barder  and  sharper 
eration  at  the  International  Exhibition,  the  better.  In  cutting  hard  nxsk  about 
London,  the  sand  is  introduced  by  a  cen-  one-tenth  of  the  sand  is  reduced  ti>  powder, 
tral  iron  tube.  This  tube  is  about  I  in.  but  the  rest  can  be  again  ufied.  Small 
bore,  and  the  steam  issues  through  an  shot,  or  gitvins  of  cast  iron  of  about  one- 
annular  passage  (7-16  in.  external  and  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (ased 
5-19  in.  internal  diameter)  surrounding  in  place  of  the  sand),  have  been  found  to 
the  sand  tube.  A  tube  of  chilled  cast  cut  granite  more  rapidly,  probably  be- 
iron  6  in.  long  and  7-16  bore  is  fixed  as  a  cause  they  are  not  broken  by  the  .shock, 
prolongiition  of  the  steam  pa&sage,  and  and  the  whole  force  of  the  blow  is  thus 
serves  tus  the  gun  or  tube  in  which  the  expended  in  disintegrating  the  stone  in- 
steam  mixes  with  the  sand  and  imparts  stead  of  being  partly  wasted  in  crushing 
velocity  to  it.  The  central  sand  tube  is  the  grains  of  sand.  The  familiar  fact 
connected  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  and  that  particles  of  matter  in  rapid  motion 
funnel  with  a  box  containing  dry  .sand,  will  wear  away  substances  much  harder 
and  the  outer  annular  tube  is  connected  than  themselves,  is  well  illustrated  by 
by  another  flexible  tube  with  a  steam  some  of  the  experiments.  Common  quartz 
boiler.  sand,  driven  by  steam  of  sixty  pounds 

The  operation  is  as  follows  :  Steam  of  pressure,  will  cut  steel  files  and  crystals 

about  sixty  pounds  persquare  inch  is  turned  of  corundum  and  ruby,  and  even  black 

on,  and  rushes  with  great  velocity  through  diamond,  though  the  last  will  be  acted  on 

the  steam  tube  into  the  annular  tube  of  but  very  slowly. 

the  injector ;  this  causes  a  suction  of  air  ^         

through  the  central  tube  and  the  flexible  BRITISH  VITAL  STATlSTica 

pipe  and  funnel  leading  to  the  sand  box.  In  Qreat  Britain  the  death  rate  is  esti- 

About  a  pint  of  sand  per  minute  is  driven  mated  as  fully  one-third  higher  than  it 

by  the  annular  jet  of  steam  through  the  would  be  if  our  existing  knowledge  of 

gun,  thereby  acquiring  a  high  velocity,  the  chief  cau.ses  of  disease  were  reason- 

and  then  strikes  upon  the  stone.  ably  well  applied  throughout*  the  coun- 

To  cut  an  ornament  or  inscription  in  try.  Captain  Douglas  Gal  ton  asserts 
relief  upon  a  flat  surface  of  stone,  a  pat-  that  there  is  a  yearly  average  of  120,000 
tern  of  iron  is  fastened  to  the  stone  so  deaths  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from 
that  it  cannot  be  blown  away  by  the  causes  which  may  be  termed  preventible ; 
steam.  The  movable  jet  pipe  is  made  to  and  when  we  consider  that  the  larger 
traverse  the  surface  of  the  stone,  which  is  proportion  of  individuals  attacked  by 
placed  at  a  distance  of  eight  inches.  Ordi-  these  preventible  diseases  recover,  and 
narily  a  square  foot  of  surface  can  thus  that  only  a  small  proportion  die,  it  is  op- 
be  travelled  over  in  eight  minutes ;  if  it  is  pressive  to  think  of  the  enormous  amount 
Portland  stone,  it  will  be  cut  4-10  in.  of  human  suffering  and  waste  of  human 
deep ;  if  of  marble  or  glass,  1-5 ;  and  if  life  which  these  figures  represent, 
of  granite,  1-10.  Among   urban    populations    the  deaths 

The  **  gun  "  or  tube,  which  is  the  name  average  3  >  per  1,000  ;  among  rural  pop- 
the  injector  is  called,  and  in  which  the  ulations,  17  per  1,000.  At  the  beginning 
sand  receives  ita  velocity  fram  the  steam,  of  the  present  century  the  population  of 
is  the  only  part  of  the  apparatus  which  London  was  under  a  million,  and  no  oth- 
shows  any  considerable  wear.  Its  dura-  er  town  exceeded  100,000.  There  were 
bility  depends  upon  the  hardness  of  its  only  five  towns  having  over  50,000  in- 
metal  and  the  accuracy  with  which  its  habitants.  Now  London  has  over  three 
axis  coincides  with  that  of  the  steam  jet.  and  a  quarter  millions,  and  there  are 
It  is  made  of  white  iron  cast  in  iron  over  40  towns  with  a  population  exceed- 
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ing  50,000,  of  which  17  exceed  100,000  assumes  the  form  of  a  crater  half  a  mile 

iDhabitants.  in  diameter.    The  writer  with  conaidera- 

Fram  a  Tcry  careful  analysis  of  the  de-  ble  difficulty  picked  his  way  to  the  cen- 

tails  of  1,000   town   families  and   1,000  tre,  where  he  found  the  brown  liquid  bog 

ODuntry  families,  Mr.  Francis  Galton  lias  boiling  out  like  a  stream  of  lavA,  and 

found  that  a  town  population  supplies  to  feeding  the  moving  mass  in  the  valley 

the  next  generation  only  three-quarters  below.    At   the   point    where    the  bog 

tli^  number  of  adults   supplied   by  an  burst,  the  turf  banks  were  forced  over  < 

equally  numerous    pountry    populi»tion,  and  round  on  either  side,  and  assumed 

and  that  in   two  generations  tUe  adult  somewhat  the  appearance  of  moraines. 

grandchildren  of  artisan  townsfolk  are  

little  more  than  half  as  numerous  as  those 

of  laboring  people  who  live  in  healthy  ^    LIQUEPACTION  OF  GASES. 

o)Qntry  dUtricts.    Yet  the  sanitory  con-  Wood  charcoal  has  the  property  of  ab-  • 

dition  even  of  the  rural  districts  is  very  sorbing  its  own  weight  of  chlorine  gas. 

fkr  from  perfect,  and  Captain  Galfeon  says  T*^»  property  of  charcoal  may  be  turned 

that  -  the  majority  of  cottages  which  ex-  ^  account  in  bringing  about  the  lique- 

IM  in  rural  parishes  are  deficient  in  al-  ^"^^^^^  of  chlorine.     We  take  from  the 

most  every  requisite  that  should  consti-  Oomptes  Rendus  -  of  the  French  Acad- 

tate  a  home  for  a  Christian  family  in  a  ^""^  the  sulwtance  of  a  note  on  this  sub- 

ciTlliied  community. "  J®^'  ^^  ^'  ^^^^  = 

^  Take  a  Faraday  a  tube,  but  with  one  of  the 

A  MUD  VOLCANO.  •™**  ^^  ^^^  siphon  vciy  shoit;  fill  the  Iodk  arm 

m                                         tf     ^^        r      3  with  charcoal  sainrated  with  chlorine,  and  seal 

A     CORRESPONDENT     of     the     LondOH  up  both  ends.    Now  immerse  the  long  ai-m  of 

"  Times  "  describes  a  singular  phenome-  the  tnbo  in  boiling  water,  and  the  nhort  end  in 

non,  the   "bursting"  of  an   Irish  bog.  a  freezing  mixture.    A  considerable  quantity  of 

The  bog  in  question  is  situated  about  the  chlorine  will  bo  driven  out  of  the  charcoal, 

.1        __•,       i.  ^c  T\                 /ni         \  and  with  the  aid  of  the  high  pressure  thus  ob- 

three  mi  es  east  of  Dunmore  (Galway) .  ^.„^  ^^  ^  ^^„  become  liquid  in  the  shorter 

The  level  of  the  upper  surface  ol  the  hog  arm.    By  this  process  the  author  has  got  sev- 

was  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  oral  cubic  inches  ofpure  liquid  chlorine, 

the  sea,  and  that  of  the  water  at  Dun-  0°  raising  the  tube  out  of  the  baths  the 

more  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet.     On  M<JnW  chorine  «,mmences  to  boil  and  the  gas 

„,  J       J         ^\  ^  X.       t          r             !•  •  thus  developed  is  again  absorbed  by  thechar- 

>\edncsdfty,  October  I,   a  farmer  hvmg  coal,  the  short  arm  in  Uiemcan  Ume  becoming 

on  the  Corrabel   rivulet,  near   the  bog,  covered  with  ft-ost     These  phenomena  may  be 

was  dinging  bis  potatoes,  when  he  sud-  repeated  any  number  of  times.    Similar  expert- 

denly  observed  a  brown  mass  slowly  ap-  ™®"*»  ^^«  ^^°  ™*'^«  «°  '*>«  llqueftiction  of 

..       |.          nifvi.*          j*i.u  sundry  other  gases  absorbed  by  carbon  at  ordi- 

proachmg  him.     He  left  his  spade  m  the  ^^  temperatures  and  disengaged  at  tempera- 

gT^^ondand  went  for  the  neighbors;  on  tures  not  above  212  deg  Fahr,  such  as  ammonia, 

hL«  return  the  mass,  which  was  the  mov-  sulphurous  acid,  sulphydric  acid,  bromhydrio 

ing  bog,    had   half   covered   his  potato  acid,  chloride  ofethyl,  and  cyanogen. 

field  and  completely  hidden  from  sight  The  author's  observations  on  the  ther- 
his  field  of  grain.    This  was    but  the  mic  effects  resulting  from  the  saturation 
0)iniiiencement ;  since  then  the  bog  has  of  charcoal  with  certain  liquids  are  also 
continued  to  advance  in  a  rolling  mass,  very    interesting.    Thus   on   immersing 
continuing  its  course  right  down  the  val-  charcoal  in  liquid  bromine  in  the  propor- 
ley  to  Dunmore,  burying  on  its  way  three  tion  of  1  part  to  7,  the  temperature  rose 
fariD-hoases,  and  covering  at  least  one  about  50  deg.,  only  from  5  to  10  grammes 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  pasture  and  of  charcoal  being  used.     He  further  finds 
arable  land  to  a  depth  in  some  places  of  that  volatile  liquids  which  are  thus  con- 
six  feet  densed  in  the  pores  of  charcoal — such  as 
The  source  of  the  disaster  presents  a  bromine,  cyanhydric   acid,  sulphide  of 
wonderful  appearance.    The  subsidence  carbon,  common  ether,  and  alcohol — are 
tt  the  discharging  point  cannot  be  less  only  partially  expelled,  at  common  pres- 
tban  about  thirty-five  feet.    The  extent  sure,  even  with  a  temperature  of  212  deg. 
of  the  bog  affected  is  most  clearly  defined  Fahr.    A  tube  containing  charcoal  sat- 
b;  a  aeries  of  black  crevasses,  where  the  urated  with  alcohol  (which  boils  at  173 
opper  crust  of  the  bog  has,  by  subsidence  deg.  fVthr.)  will  not  distil  any  of  that 
below,  been  torn   asander.    The  whole  liquid  at  112  deg.  Fahr. 
9 
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QUACKERY  IN  FRANCE.  finds  the  first  rank  in  anns,  in  wealth,  in 
France  ofi'ers  a  gloomy  prospect'  to  the  industry,  and  enterprise,  already  filled  by 
medical  man.     All  manner  of  diseases  other  nations,  and  all  that  the  old  mis- 
are  there  daily  cured  by  miraculous  wa-  tress  of  the  world  could  now  confidently 
ters  and  by  prayer ;  but,  as  though  the  aspire  to  can  only  be  success  in  those  in- 
native  supply  of  curative  agencies  was  in-  tellectual  pursuits  for  which  it  seems  tu 
sufficient,  a  generous  American,  a  party  have  been  especially  fitted,  both  by  its  na- 
by  the  name  of  Strong,  transfers  to  that  tive  instincts  and  by  its  glorious   tradi- 
favored  land  his  thaumaturgic  powers.  tion% 
The  number  of  patients    who  visit  M.  . 
Strong,  says  **La  France M^dicale,"  grows  ieon  MINES  OF  6TATEN  IST^AND. 
larger  from  day  to  day.     Every  morning  y/-^^^  ^gard  to  the  iron  mines  of  Stat- 
«ufferers  of  all  kinds,  particularly  paraly-  en  Island,  the  **  Engineering  and  Mining 
tics,  who  are  possessed  of  a  blind  faith,  Journal"  reports  that  within    the   past 
and  who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  fe^  y^ars  large  deposits  of  very  superior 
American  healer's  touch,  may  be  seen  0^^  l^^^Q  ^^en  opened,  and  mining  opera- 
wending  their  way  to  his  lodgings  (in  tions  are  at  the  present  time  being  car- 
Marseilles)  .   A  restaurateur  of  the  neigh-  ^^4  q^  extensively.    The  ore  consiists  of 
borhood  has  opened  a  t(U>le  d'hote  for  the  ij^th    hematite   and   magnetite,   and    is 
paralytics  who  come  to  see  M.  Strong,  f^^^^  j^  gj-^^ta  and  pockets,  at  an  aver- 
and  who  are  ready  enough  to  recuperate  ^ge  depth  of  seven  feet,  and  extends  fn.m 
a  little  previous  to  visiting  the  ante-chara-  ^^is  point  to  the  serpentine  rock,  nt  a 
ber  of  him  they  call  their  savior.    It  is  a  jepth  varying  from* twelve  to  thirty  feet. 
curious  spectacle  to  see  the   table  sur-  ^he  formations  are  remarkable,  and  the 
rounded  by  persons  most  of  whom  cannot  superintendent  of  the  mine  says  that  in  a 
wait  on  themselves,  and  who  have  to  be  mining  experience  of  many  years  he  has 
spoon-fed  like  babies.  Each  patient  brings  foy^^j  nothing  at  all  resembling   them. 
a  flagon  of  pure  water,  which  M.  Strong  rpj^g^  ^^  ^^^  surface  indications,  and  con- 
mairnetizes,  and  which  then  becomes  a  gequently  most  of  the  operations  of  the 
sovereign  medicine.  miners  are  governed  by  speculation.     O  w- 

*"~~"^  ing  to  the  great  abundance  of  the  ore,  a 

THE  ITALIAN  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION.  ^?^^  .^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^j^^  j,  p^^.^y  ^^. 

The  **  iMen  of  Science  Association  ^'  of  ^^^  ^  yj^id  satisfactory  results. 

Italy  held  itsfirstsessionsatPisa  in  1837.  j^^^  ^^  ^^  washed    in  a   BradfoTd 

having  been  called  together  under  the  cosher,  having  a  capacity  for   cleaning 

patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  ^^^  hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  dav.  and 

The  Association  soon  became  an  object  of  ^^^  conveyed  directly  from  the  mine  to 

mistrust  and  abhorrence  to  the  Papal,  the  ^.j^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  company  at  West  New 

Bourbon,  and  other  Italian  governments,  Brighton,  and  thence  shipped  mainly  to 

who  saw  in  it  an  engine  of  political  and  Poughkeepsieand  Albany,  realizing  about 

social  agitation.     Annual  meetings  were  g^^  doWnTs  per  ton.    The  company,  sin<^ 

held  regularly  until    1862,  when  it  was  ^^^  commencement  of  operations,    have 

voted  that  the  next    place  of  meeting  taken  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

should  be  the  Capitol  at  Rome.     At  that  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^i^.^  jj^g  yielded  about  sixty 

time  the  Eternal  City  was  the  stronghold  ^^  ^^^   ^f  superior  iron,  and  entirely 

of  obscurantism,  and  it  required  no  little  ^^^  ^^^^  phosphorus.  This  iron  is  lar^ely 

iaith  on  the  part  of  men  of  letters  and  sci-  ^^^^  -^^  ^^^  manufacture  of  steel. 

ence  to  appoint  their  rendezvous  there.  

But  on  the  2  )th  of  October,  1873,  the  As- 
sociation opened  its  sessions  in  a  hall  of  The  "  Gas-Light  Journal  "  puts  the 
the  Capitol.  Count  Mansiani,  formerly  very  timely  question.  Why  may  not  a 
the  Pope's  Prime  Minister,  read  a  speech,  peiroleoduct  come  all  the  way  to  Kew 
in  which  he  alluded  to  the  past  vicissi-  York,  and  thus  save  the  greater  part  of 
tudes  of  the  Association,  and  hinted  that  the  cost  of  oil  at  the  seaboard  7  In  tbe 
science,  which  in  the  evil  days  of  old  Italy  oil  regions  there  are  already  675  mile* 
had  been  a  means,  should  now,  upon  the  of  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  oil  to 
Oiappy  emancipation  of  the  country,  be-  shipping  points  on  the  Alleghany  Valle>- 
come  an  end,  as  the  country  on  its  revival  Railroad. 
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THxarea  of  Briti<;h  India  is  in  round  two  cardinal  points  of  doctrine  and  prao- 

nambeTs  one  million  sqaare  miles,  and  tice,  ?iz.,  implicit  belief  in  Seraph inus, 

the  population    averages   two   hundred  and  the  use  of  the  tonsure.    The  astute 

souls  to  the  square  mile.  leader  had  a  half-brother  who  dealt  in 

coiffures,  and  priest  and  barber  drove  a 

The  water^upply  of  Boston  is  greatly  ^^^y  ^^^^y  ^^^^  jn  ^h^  ^^esses  sacrificed 

dimmLshed  by  incrustations  on  the  inside  i,y  ^^e  devotees.    The    worthy  man   is 

of  the  pipes.    Thus  a  three-inch  pipe  that  ^^^  studying  behind  prison  bars  the  re- 

has  been  laid  ten  years  becomes  reduced  i^^^^^  between  religion  and  trade, 
to  two  inches,  and  six-inch  mains  to  five 

and  four  inches.    A  pipe  of  three>inch  '    In  the  year  1871  the  cost  of  intoxicating 

bore  was  lately  taken  up  in  Beacon  street,  drinks  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom 

which  was  filled  with  solid  rust.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounted  to 

£190,000,000,  or  £78,000,0  0  in  excess 

A  wuTKR  in  "  Iron  "  states  that  malle-  ^f  j^e  total  railway  receipts,  and  £05,000,- 

able  iron  was  well  known  and  widely  used  qqq  j^  excess  of  the  estimated  value  of 

foar  thou-sand  years  ago.  and  probably  at  ^11  the  coal  and  metals  produced  in  the 

a  much  carUer  period.    The  manufacture  United  Kingdom.    In  the  same  vear  the 

of  cast  iron  is  more  modem,  but  from  cer-  g^oss  public  or  governmental  expenditure 

tain  passages  in  Aristotle  it  is  believed  to  ^^^  £47,000,000  less  than  the  expenditure 

have  been  carried  on  as  early  as  his  time,  ^p  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  entire  value 

Lv  Cairo  gas  pipes  have  been  laid  down  ^L^^""  M^'lf  ^'^^  "f"*?  7^  ??^^ 

in  all  the  principal  streets,  and  these  are  j^.^"*  ^^^^^«  ^^*  ^"'^^^  ^^'  intoxicating 

better  lighted  than  those  of  some  Eu-  "^"<>"- 

ropean  capitals     Good  water  is  also  dis-  ^hb  experiment  recently  made  to  trans- 

triboted  throughout  the  city.    An  artih-  .^  ^            ^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Australia 

cial  lake  has  been  formed  in  a  fashionab  e  ^  England  has  proved  an  utter  failure, 

part  of  the  city    which  was    formerly  The  plan  was  to  freeze  the  meat  solid  and 

tavcraed  by  an  offensive  ditch.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  j^.  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  surround- 

A  Gbnbtan  physician  has  observed  that  ^"«  ^^«  "^^^^^  ^°  ^^»«^  '^ »«  ^«P^  ^^^^  ^<^« 
among  populationn  dwelling  at  a  high  «^^d  s^lt.  The  voyage  took  up  seventy- 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  cases  °»"«  ^^y^f  *^"'  ^  ^^^y  *»  >^^«  '5*^^y- 
of^nsumption  are  very  rare,  while  on  ^«"^^^  ^'^y  *J^®  S'«^*»'  portion  of  the 
theotherhandcasesof  pneumonia  arevery  meat  had  to  be  thrown  overboard  Ihe 
frequent.  Having  bestowed  attention  last  of  the  ice  melted  away  when  the  ship 
aUo  upon  the  therapeutic  effects  of  a  t^^^hed  at  the  Azores.  The  experiment 
change  of  altitude,  he  comes  to  the  con-  ^»11  ^,  ^^'^  ag»*»»  »»nde'  °*<>re  favorable 
elusion  that  a  given  increase  of  altitude  conditions. 

produces  always  the  same  effect,  whatever  a    -o     ^' \.    m        i.  o*        t 

\.     ix-^  J      r*u     A    *•          -1.  An  English  officer  at  Sierra  Leone  some 

the  altitude  of  the  starting-point.  °,.            ^  xu  *  *i.    u^  i     r*t,^ 

**  '^  years  ago  discovered  that  the  bark  of  the 

The  Russian  Steamship  and  Railway  mangrove  tree  acts  as  a  febrifuge,  and 

Cjmpany  announce  that  they  have  found  hence  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 

naphtha   very   advantageous   for  steam  cinchona    bark.     This    discovery    will 

generation  in  locomotives.    The  material  doubtless  attract  attention  now  during 

employed  by  the  company  is  the  crude  oil  the  Ashantee  expedition,  and  if  it  is  con- 

fiom  the  Caucasian  and  Volga  regions,  firmed  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  import- 

and  the  amount  consumed  is  about  one-  ance  for  the  civilization  of  Africa.    Hith- 

balf  that  of  coal  by  weight.    The  arrange-  erto  the  mangrove  has  been  a  tree  of  evil 

ment  for  burning  naphtha  is  such  that  no  on^en  to  the  European  resident  in  Africa, 

difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  substi  tut-  ^   indicating   the   presence    of  mortal 

iDg  another  for  coal  consumption  in  place  disease^ 

ofit,  should  it  be  found  desirable  to  do  so.  ,                   ^     ^„          .       i        xi 

In  the  month  of  September  last,  the 

A  KKW  sect  was  recently  discovered  in  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  vicinity 

Russia,  the  Seraphinovski,  so  called  afler  of  Marseilles  was  visited  by  an  immense 

their  founder.  Father  Serapbinus.    The  number  of  porpoises,  which  made  their 

devotees,  who  were  chiefly  females,  held  appearance  during  a  violent  storm  from 
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the  northwest.  The  fishermen  of  Mar-  The  recent  loss  of  three  lar^  passenger 
seilles,  by  skilful  manoeuTring,  succeeded  .  steamships  has  led  somebody  to  propuse 
in  driving  the  animals  ashore,  where  the}'  an  effectual  means  of  guarding  against 
were  slaughtered  by  the  hundred.  Many  such  fatal  accidents.  Each  large  pasBeii- 
of  the  spectators  fell  upon  these  harmless  ger  ship  should  carry  a  small  but  power- 
creatures,  which  filled  the  air  with  their  ful  steam  launch.  In  foggy  weather  this 
fearful  groans  and  cries.  The  porpoise  launch  should  be  sent  ahead  a  few  bun- 
is  the  enemy  of  the  fisherman,  inasmuch  dred  yards,  being  connected  with  the 
as  it  destroys  the  fish  frequenting  the  passenger  ship  by  a  flexible  telegraph 
coast ;  these  it  devours  greedily,  thus  cable  provided  with  an  electric  battery, 
proving  itself  an  active  rival  of  that  other  so  that  signals  might  be  constantly  trans- 
devooreroffish — ^man.  mitted  fVom  the  one  to  the  other.    The 

launch  should  also  carry  an  electric  or 

AcooRDiNG  to  Mr.  Alexander  Delmar,  other  strong  light,  and  be  provided  with 

t!ie  utmost  capacity  of  a  population  to  a  powerful  steam  whistle.     On  meeting 

consume  grain  in  the  form  of  food  is  eight  with  ice  or  with  vessels,  or  unexpectedly 

to  ten  bushels  per  capita  per  annum,  approaching  the  coast,  it  would  be  com- 

The  grain   product  of  the   commercial  paratively  easy  to  stop  the  launch  and 

world,    however,   amounts   to   eighteen  give  warning  in  time  to  save  the  passen- 

bushels  per  head,  giving  an  excess  of  ger  ship  from  harm, 
supply  which  necessarily  makes  agricul- 
ture unprofitable.    In  1848  Indian  com        ^  singular  decision  was  that  lately 

was   worth   sixty-seven  cents   gold  per  Tendered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 

bushel ;  now  it  is  worth  only  sixty-seven  chusetts.    The  case  under  consideration 

cents  currency.      **  If  this,"  says  Mr.  ^^  *^®  pollution  of  Mystic  Pond,  the 

Delmar,  •*  does  not   demonstrate   over-  ^^ter  supply  of  Charlestown,  by  the  b- 

supply,  political  economy  is  a  valueless  ^"^  ^f  tannery  refuse.    Three  chemical 

science,  and  observation  in  matters  re-  ®^Perts    gave    their   testimony,    among 

lating  to  breadstufe  must  go  for  noth-  *^^^™  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman.    Bat 

jjjg  »»  Professor  Silliman,  besides  being  a  chem- 
ist, holds  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  bis 

It  is  proposed  in  England  to  establish  testimony  in  the  latter  capacity,  as  to  tlie 

a  national  school  of  cookery,  in  oonneo-  e£^t  of  decaying  organic  matter  in  water 

tion  with  the  annual  international  exhi-  on  the  health  of  those  who  drink  it,  was 

bition  at  South  Kensington.    An  influen-  offered  to  the  court.    It  was,  however, 

tial  meeting  re^ntly  held  for  the  purpose  refused,  on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Silliman 

of  advancing  the  project  agreed  to  the  is  not  a  practising  physician.     The  ab- 

following  resolutions :    I.  That  such  a  surdity  of  the  ruling  becomes  all  the 

school  should  be  at  once  founded,  to  be  in  more  apparent  when  it  is  known  that 

alliance  with  school   boards  and  train-  Dr.  Silliman  has  for  many  years  been  a 

ing  schools  throughout  the  country.    3.  professor  of  medical  chemistry. 
That   the  aim  of  the  proposed   school 

should  be  to  teach  the  best  methods  of        Ik  Canada  a  burner  is  in  use  by  which 

cooking  articles  of  food  in  general  use  residuum  of  crude  petroleum  is  aaed  in- 

among  all  classes.    3.  That  an  associa-  stead  of  wood  or  coal  in  brick  kilns.     By 

tion  should  be  formed  with  the  intention  a  simple  contrivance,  says  the  **  Oil  Jour- 

of  making  the   school   self-supporting,  nal,''  the  nozzle  of  the  burner  is  made  to 

4.  That  it  would  be  prudent  to  secure  a  throw  the  flame  directly  downward  at  the 

capital,   say    £5,000.     The   provisional  first  firing,  and  after  burning  the  head, 

committee,  containing  some  very  eminent  as  it  is  termed,  this  nozzle  is  replaced  by 

names,  were  authorized  to  take  the  neces-  a  straight  one,  the  change  being  efiected 

sary  measures  to  establish  the  school  by  in  a  few  moments.     The  flame  is  thereby 

means  of  shares,  donations,  and  guaran-  thrown  into  the  arch  any,  required  di**- 

tees.    In  time  it  is  expected  that  schools  tance,  burning  the  whole  kiln  from  one 

of  this  description  will  be  established  in  end,  and  doing  it  in  much  less  time  than 

all  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom.  by  the  old  method. 
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"  AcTOBiOGRAPHT."     By  John  Stuart  the  new  philosophic  and  the  old  ecclesi- 

Mill.     New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  astical  dominion  nif)re  remarkable.    The 

The  Comtian  prophecy  that  the  reign  number  of  priests  who  have   obtained 

of  priests,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  fame  while  living  by  their  hold  on  peo- 

world,  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  ple*8  affection,  is  far  greater  tlian  the  num- 

philosophers,  seem.s  to  bave  bad  a  striking  her  who  have  obtained  it  by  **  authority  " 

fulfilment  in  the  career  of  Mill.      Bom  based  either  on  reason  or  on  ibrce. 

at  the  beginning  of  this  century  (1806),  There  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever  else 

the  opening  ^^ears  of  which  marked  the  we  may  say  about  it,  tliat  the  sway  ob- 

detith'Struggle  of  the  old  European  re-  tained  over  the  minds  of  liis  contempora- 

gime,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical,  and  ries  by  Mill  was  pi^werful  and  beneficent ; 

educated  from  his  birth  in  a  school  of  his  rule  was  indeed  more  like  that  of  a 

philosophy  which  was  then  the  most  het«  wise  statesman  or  king  than  of  the  priest 

erodox  known  among  men,  he  lived  long  which    the    Gomtian    philosophy  would 

enough  to  find  himself  elevated  upon  a  have  made  him. 

pedestal  of  contemporaneous  fame  such  as  His  death,  too,  made  the  parallel  more 

few  generals  or  siktesmen,  and  certainly  exact ;    for   he    had    hardly    ceased    to 

nu  ecclesiastics  of  our  time,  have  reached,  breathe  when  the  statues  that  had  been 

and  to  be  looked  up  to  with  reverence  and  set  up  in  his  honor  are  overthrown,  his 

affection  by  the  best  minds  of  one  great  fame  begins  to  be  questioned,  and  a  mali- 

empire,  and  by  the  whole  people  of  an-  cious  pleasure  seems  to  be  taken,  not  in 

other.     It  may  be  said  that  the  popular  shouting  in  honor  of  the  new  king  his 

regard  for  him  in  this  country  was  an  successor,  for  there  Ls  no  successor,  but  in 

unthinking  regard,  and  was  due  to  the  heralding  abroad  the  news  that  he  at 

fiu-t  of  his  sympathy  for  the  North  in  the  least  is  in  his  grave. 

re^ielUon ;    but  it  is  none  the  less  true  This  autobiography  tells  us  at  once  a 

that  his  name  was  revered  in  the  United  great  deal  and  very  little  about  the  sub- 

Stiites;  and   in   the  philosophical  reign  jectofit.    Mr.  Mill  is  certainly  not  com- 

Wiich  Comte  predicted,  a  blind  worship  municative  with   his  readers.    He  does 

of  the  new  king  was  quite  as  much  a  part  not  unbosom  himself  rs  fnany  other  men 

of  the  prophecy  as  tiie  change  in  the  line  have  done  in  their  autobiographies ;  from 

of  succession.      The  mti^ority  of  men,  his  earliest  years  he  seems  to  have  taken 

Cjmte   thought,    must    always   receive  to  heart  the  lesson  which  his  father  took 

their  opinions  on  anthority,  and  not  form  so  much  pains  to  teach  him,  that  **  toute 

them   by   investigations  of   their    own.  veriti  iC est  pas  bon  h  dire,  ^^    It  is  a  les- 

Certainly  Mill  acquired  a  reputation  in  son  which  most  men  of  sense  learn  sooner 

this  country  among  hosts  of  people  who  or  later  in  life,  but  Mill  seems  to  have 

knew  as  little  of  the  Hartleian  philosophy,  learned  it  almost  from  the  cradle.    What* 

or  the  association  of  ideas,  as  the  South-  ever  may  have  been  the  peculiarities  of 

em  negroes,  who  now  worship  the  name  of  Mill  as  a  human  being,  this  book  does  not 

Lincoln,  knew  of  Rousseau  or  the  social  contain  them  at  all;  and  notwithstanding 

eontnct;  and  this  reputation  is  a  very  his  ii^j unction  to  the  contrary,  it  will 

good  instance  of  the  enormous  weight  need  a  new  life  by  some  one  else  to  make 

with  the  mass  of  mankind  which  sentiment  this  record  of  himself  complete.    Record 

will  always  have  affecting  the  understand-  is,  indeed,  the  only  word  which  properly 

ing.  Mill  wae  believed  in  the  United  States  applies  to  the  book ;  it  is  the  record  of  a 

to  be  a  great  philosopher ,  not  because  other  Philosophical  Radical — a  species  of  man 

philosopheis  said  that  he  was  great  in  now  almost  as  completely  extinct  as  the 

philosophy,  but  because  he  had  sympa*  Troglodytes. 

thiied  with  the  North.    This,  either  on  That  part  of  the  book  in  which  Mill 

Mill's  scheme  or  Comte's,  was  wrong ;  does  attempt  to  give  us  an  account  of  his 

bnt  it  makes  the  resemblance  between  own  feelings  only  confirms  this  impres- 
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Bion.    The  two  people  to  whom  he  was  we  feel  how  very  far  this  falls  short,  nut 

most  cloiiiely  bound  were  his  lather  and  of  what  such  a  book  might  be,  but  uf 

his  wife ;  but  his  account  of  these  people  what  such  books  have  been. 

is  so  strange  as  to  give  a  positively  gro-  

tesque  effect  to  the  whole.  The  common  "The  Hosb  of  Disentis/'  A  Novel, 
and  just  impression  of  James  Mill  is  that  By  Heinricli  Zschokke.  Translated  trom 
be  was  a  man  of  considerable  power  of  the  German  by  James  J.  D.  Trecur. 
mind,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  a  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 
responsible  post  in  the  India  office  with  Disentis  is  the  name  of  a  Swiss  town ; 
fidelity  and  skill,  who  wrote  a  very  Talu-  and  the  rose  of  Disentis  was  an  omameut 
able  Indian  history,  and  who  elaborated,  given  to  the  hero  of  this  tale  by  his  moth- 
and  probably  rather  over-elaborated,  in  a  er,  which  he  was  .in  turn  to  give  to  his 
psychological  treatise,  the  **  association  heart  s  idol.  The  hero  is  a  captain  of  ri- 
philosophy  "  which  was  already  in  the  flemen,  by  the  name  of  Flavian  Prevoe^t, 
world,  but  bad  not  yet  been  given  to  the  who  burns  with  a  desire  to  serve  his  coon- 
public  in  the, shape  of  a  complete  and  try,  Switzerland;  and  the  scene  is  laid 
rounded  system.  To  his  son  he  very  nat-  chiefly  in  the  Swiss  mountains,  toward 
nrally  appeared  a  much  greater  man,  and  the  end  of  the  last  century,  at  the  time 
at  this  we  do  not  wonder ;  but  it  does  when  Austria  and  France  were  oontend- 
seem  unnatural  that  his  son  should  at-  ing  for  the  possession  of  that  part  of  ibe 
tempt  to  make  the  public  believe  that  his  country  in  which  Disentis  lies — ^ancient 
lather  was  *' one  of  the  most  original  RhsBtia,  or,  as  it  was  called  at  the  time  of 
thinkers  of  his  time,''  and  not  only  that,  this  story,  the  Qmubiindten.  Besides  the 
but  one  of  the  most  able  administrators  difficulties  between  French  and  Austrian^, 
also ;  for  it  is  not  only  hinted  that  Ben-  there  are  also  intestine  quarrels  of  a  very 
tham  is  the  only  man  with  whom  it  complicated  nature ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
would  be  imprudent  to  compare  the  elder  the  background  of  the  story  is  one  of  war 
Mill,  but  that  his  management  of  the  and  treachery,  while  in  the  foreground 
Indian  affairs  intrusted  to  him  was  such  stands  out  the  heroic  character  of  the  en- 
that  he  practiailly  governed  that  country  thusiastic  and  patriotic  Flavian,  his  pleus- 
while  he  remained  in  office.  With  re-  ing  sister,  the  Countess  von  Schauenstein, 
gard  to  Mrs.  Mill,  his  extravagant  Ian-  and  thecharmingViennesewbom  he  loves, 
guage  has  already  attracted  so  much  at-  Ue  is  an  old-fashioned  hero,  full  of  fire 
tention  that.it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  say  and  love,  and  of  contempt  for  the  low  and 
anything  here,  except  that,  combined  with  sordid  ambitions  of  the  mass  of  mankind, 
his  remarkable  tributes  to  his  father's  devoted  to  everything  noble  and  good, 
memory,  it  seems  to  show  as  much  lack  and  withal,  and  above  all,  a  fighting  man. 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Mill  in  deal-  His  character  represents  a  type  that 
ing  with  subjects  closely  bound  up  with  has  almost  completely  disappeared 
his  deepest  feelings  as  he  elsewhere  from  modern  literature,  and  which  is 
shows  reserve.  Probably  any  on^  who  quite  foreign  to  our  literary  tastes.  We 
had  much  experience  of  life — ^as  Mr.  Mill  may  go  further,  and  say  even  that 
never  seems  to  have  had — would  have  ad-  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  any 
vised  him  to  leave  out  these  passages,  not  English  or  American  novelist  to  imagine 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  such  a  character,  far  less  describe  him 
believe  his  father  and  his  wife  demigods  and  make  him  live  and  move  in  a  book, 
of  intellect  and  character,  but  that  other  except  as  a  burlesque ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
people  would  not  believe  his  statements.  burlesque  at  all  about  the  ''  Rose  of  Di- 
These  are  serious  drawbacks  to  the  in-  sentis."  Flavian  madly  loves  Elfrida  von 
terest  of  the  sketch.  An  autobiography  Marmels,  and  is  thwarted  in  his  love  fur  a 
which  when  it  is  credible  is  a  dry  state-  long  time  by  the  machinations  of  the  Count 
ment  of  facts  (or  a  statement  of  opinions  Malariva,  in  whose  care  Elfrida  lives, 
and  feelings  almost  as  dry — ^for  the  utili-  The  Count  first  drives  him  away  from  Vi- 
tarian  inspirations  of  Mill  are  not  very  enna,  where  everything  was  going  on 
interesting),  and  when  it  is  any  thing  else  smoothly,  and  contrives  with  devill<h 
lapses  into  the  marvellous,  is  certainly  malice  that  circumstances  shall  make  El- 
Hot  a  com{>lete  biography.  When  we  frida  appear  unfaithful,  and  thus  turns 
think  of  someof  the  good  autobiographies,  his  love  for  her  into  that  peculiar  kind  of 
of  Franklin's,  of  Gibbon's,  of  Haydon's,  hate  which  the  experienced  novel  reader 
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well  knows  is  quite  ready  to  turn  back,  engnged  to  the  Prince  Roger  de  Monbert, 

after  a  proper  aiuuunt  of  delay  and  suffer-  wlio  devotedly  loves  her ;  is  then  fallen 

lag,  into  warm  love  ugain.    Flavian,  with  in  love  with,  in  her  turn,  by  the  puet 

bitternests  in  his  heart,  strives  to  turn  his  Edgar   de  Meilhun,  and  in  a  mouieut 

energies  toward   relief  for  his  unhappy  of  weakness  promises'  Edgar's  motiier, 

country,  and  plays  for  souie  time  a  pecu-  who  imagines  that  his  hopeless  love  will 

liur  miliCAry  role,  in  which  he  is  suspect-  can*y  Edgar  away  from  her  in  blinding 

ei  by  the  French  of  being  in  league  with  despair,  that  she  will  maiTy  him ;  while 

lie  Aostrians,  by  the  Austrians  of  being  at  nearly  the  same  time  she  herself  falls 

in  the  service  of  the  French,  while  amung  in  love  with  Raymond  de  VillieEs,  who 

the  simple  mountsiineers  he  is  decidedly  also  falls  despemtely  in  love  with  her. 

un  honune  incampriSy  though  the  reader  To  add  to  the  delicacy  of  the  situation,  it 

knows  very  well  what  his  motives  are,  must  be  mentioned  that  these  tliree  gen- 

and  that  they  are  of  the  best  kind.    Alto-  tlemen  are  bosom  friends,  and  while  all 

getuer  the  **"  Rose  of  Disentis  "  is  such  a  this  is  going  on  they  are  confiding  in  each 

bjok  as  nobody  but  a  man  of  unusual  lit-  other  by  letter.    In  order  to  make  such 

etury   power  could   make,  and  is  well  astonishing  misunderstanding  pt^sible,  it 

worth  reading  as  a  specimen  of  a  certain  is  necessary  to  make  Mile,  de  Chateaudun 

kind  of  German  novel — though  it  is  not  at  assume  two  different  characters,  and  go 

all  in  the  taste  of  the  day.    For  that  mat-  about  the  country  masquerading  some- 

ter,  tijere  are  a  great  many  other  books  times  in    the   character   of  the  widow 

wutch  are  not  in  that  taste,  which  we  yet  Louise  Guerin,  and  then  returning  to  the 

call  gimd  books.    Of  course  the  novel  ends  role  of  Irene  the  heiress.    The  first  esca* 

happily.    It  seems  to  be  translated  very  pade  is  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Roger *s 

well,  and  ought  to  do  something  to  make  love  for  her.    She  does  not  really  love 

the  American  public  familiar  with  the  him,  though  she  is  engaged  to  him,  while 

works  of  Zschukke,  who,  though  dead  for  he  is  madly  in  love  with  her.    She  is  real- 

a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  still  hardly  ly  in  love  with  an  ideal  man,  whom  she 

known  in  this  country.  has  never  seen,  but  still  hopes  to  see,  and 

him  she  finds  in  Raymond  de  Villiers. 


•*'r 


The  Cross  of  Berny  ;  or,  Irene's  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  two  friends  of 
LovKBS."  A  novel.  By  Mme.  Emile  de  Raymond  discover  what  deception  has 
(iirardin,  MM.  Theuphile  Gautier,  Jules  been  practised  upon  them,  they  suspect 
ISaod^u ,  and  Mery .  Philadelphia :  Por-  that  the  whole  affair  has  been  a  contrivance 
ter  &  Coates.  from  the  beginning ;  that  Raymond  was 
''The  Cross  of  Berny"  must  be  the  accessory  before  the  fact— though  in  real- 
only  book  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  is  ity  all  he  has  done  has  been  to  fall  in  love 
not  the  product  of  an  ordinary  literary  with  Irene — and  they  both  challenge  him 
partnership  like  those  of  Erckman-Cha-  to  mortal  combat.  He,  just  married  to 
trian.  The  story  is  told  in  letters  written  Irene,  accepts  the  challenge,  and  it  falls 
by  Irene  and  her  three  lovers,  the  letters  to  the  lot  of  the  poet,  Edgar  de  Meilhan, 
Hgiied  Irene  being  written  by  Mme.de  to  fight,  Roger  acting  as  second.  Swords 
Girardin,  those  of  Edgar  de  Meilhan  by  are  the  weapons  chosen,  and  they  are 
M.  Tiieophile  Gautier,  those  of  Raymond  hardly  crossed  before  the  noble  and  un- 
tie Villiers  by  M.  Jules  Sandeau,  and  happy  Raymond  falls,  pierced  to  the 
thuse  of  Roger  de  Monbert  by  M.  Mery.  heart  with  his  death-wound.  The  shock 
Why  the  book  should  be  called  the  **  Cross  of  the  news  kills  his  wife.  This  tragical 
of  Berny  "  we  do  not  understand;  and  in-  ending  is  a  8urpri.se  to  the  reader,  who  is 
deed,  the  writer  of  the  preface  to  this  misled  by  the  gay  and  even  flippant  tone 
translated  edition  says  that  **  since  its  ap-  of  the  earlier  letters,  and  the  curious  de- 
piieability  depends  upon  a  somewhat  lo-  velopment  of  the  plot,  into  supposing  it  to 
i-il  allusion,  the  general  reader  may  pos-  be  a  comedy.  The  story  is  very  French, 
•^iWy  fail  to  appreciate  it."  The  plot  is  of  course,  and  belongs  to  the  period  which 
Tery  surprising,  and  suggests  the  idea  comes  between  that  of  the  Restoration  and 
that  it  was  written  letter  by  letter,  with-  that  of  the  Empire— when  Byron  was  the 
out  concert,  each  writer  doing  hLs  or  her  Frenchman's  favorite  English  poet,  when 
bent  to  make  the. difficulties  of  the  unfor-  Alfred  de  Musset  was  almost  an  unknown 
tnnate  heroine  more  and  more  irremedia-  name,  and  when  the  romantic  school  was 
bie.    Irene  first  flEklls  in  love  with  and  is  at  the  height  of  its  fame.    Irene  and  Ray- 
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moDd  de  Villiers  both  belong  to  the  peri-  do  not  undertake  to  fay.  The  scene  » 
od  of  romance,  and  even  the  deception  laid  in  and  around  the  halls  of  Monte- 
practised  by  the  heroine  seems  to  be  ex-  suma,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
cased  by  the  love  of  adventure  and  mys-  Mexico  by  Cortez,  and  we  have  conse- 
tery  which  all  the  romanticists  lived  quently  a  romance,  partly  Christian  and 
upon.  According  to  the  feeling  of  the  partly  'T»in,  in  which  the  Christians  re- 
time, there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  mind  us  of  the  Cliristians  of  Soott*8  cru- 
duel  with  which  the  book  closes,  though  sadingnovels,  and  the  'Tzlnsare  the  Tsios 
to  the  English  or  American  readers  of  to-  of  those  delightful  dreams  of  the  early 
day  it  seems  as  unnecessary  a  tragedy  as  civilization  of  this  continent,  which  every 
can  well  be;  for  it  is  only  riglit  that  if  boy  has  at  some  time  or  other  dreamed, 
Irene  is  going  to  marry  Raymond,  she  and  which  always  seem  to  make  it  a  mat- 
should  break  off  her  engagement  with  ter  of  regret  that  America  was  ever  dis- 
Roger ;  the  poet  Edgar  had  no  real  claim  ooTered  by  Europeans,  or  if  not  that,  cer- 
upon  her,  and  Raymond  had  done  noth-  tainly  that  we  could  not  have  retained,  in 
ing  himself  unbefitting  the  gentleman  and  adopting  the  Federal  Constitution,  sume 
scholar  that  he  really  was.  few  of  the  institutions  of  the  eider  civiii- 

zation.            » 


*'  Tns  Fair  God  ;  or.  The  last  of  the 


'TziNS.    A  Tale  of  the  Conquest  of  Mez-        **  Brave  Hearts."  An  American  novel, 

ico."    By  Lew  Wallace.    Boston:  James  By  Robertson  Gray.    Illustrated  by  Dar- 

R.  Osgood  &  Co.  ley.  Beard,  Stephens,  and  Kendrick.   New 

"The  Fair  God,"  though  the  work  is  York:  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co. 
due  totally  to  the  genius  of  General  Lew  ''Brave  Hearts"  is  a  novel  of  love,  ad- 
Wallace,  is  sportively,  or  romantically  venture,  and  financial  emlxtrrassment. 
rather,  attributed  by  him  to  Fernando  de  The  pecuniary  troubles  of  Andrew  Camp- 
Alva  Iztlilz<jchitl,  a  noble  Tezcucan,  who  bell,  the  father  of  the  heroine,  are  of 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  six-  a  kind  which  ouglit  at  the  present  time 
teen th  century.  He  was  a  man  of  great  to  bring  the  novel  peculiarly- home  to 
learning  (we  get  these  facts  from  men's  business  and  ixisoms;  while  the  love 
General  Wallace's  introduction),  familiar  stories  which  are  interwoven  with 
with  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  languages,  what  might  be  called  the  financial  plot, 
and  the  hieroglyphics  of  Anahuac.  Ac-  are  calcuhited  to  stir  the  coldest  heart, 
cording  to  Prescottflztlilzochitl's  writings  The  scene  of  the  tale  lies  partly  in  Cal- 
have  many  of  the  defects  of  the  age  to  ifornia,  and  partly  in  one  of  the  luxu- 
which  they  belong,  for  he  had,  it  seems,  rious  seaside  resorts  of  the  east;  and  the 
a  fondness  for  *'  crowding  the  page  with  heroine  is  a  girl  equally  fitted  to  adorn 
incidents  of  a  trivial  and  sometimes  im-  the  miner's  camp  or  the  gay  saloons  of  a 
probable  character,"  for  *'  inextricably  land  of  civilization.  She  is  not  only  pes- 
entangling"  his  chronology,  and  lend-  sessed  of  all  the  grace  and  timidity  of  a 
ing  a  too  willing  ear  to  traditions  and  re-  woman,  but  of  the  force  and  courage  of  a 
ports  which,  had  he  lived  in  the  nine-  man  as  well,  and  to  crown  ail  her  accom- 
teenth  instead  of  the  sixteenth  century,  plishments,  she  is  mistress  of  two  lan- 
and  been  a  member  of  any  historical  so-  guages — the  refined  diction  of  the  most 
oiety  in  good  and  regular  standing,  in-  cultured  circles  of  New  York,  Boston, 
stead  of  a  noble  Tezcucan  family,  he  andPliiladelphia,  and  the  peculiar  jargon 
would  have  scrutinized  with  a  jealous  of  the  Western  '^diggings,*'  with  which 
eye.  From  this  description  the  reader  the  dramatic  lyrics  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte 
will  perceive  that  General  Wallace  could  have  made  us  all  so  familiar.  At  its 
hardly  have  selected  a  better  author  for  best,  the  language  used  by  Miss  Carap- 
his  romance  than  this  same  Iztlilzochitl,  bell  would  draw  teara  from  the  eye^ 
who,  were  he  living  now  (supposing  him  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  himself;  at  its 
for  the  moment  to  retain  the  characteris-  worst,  it  is  certainly  a  free  and ea<^  lingo, 
tics  of  his  period),  would  undoubtedly  be  The  novel  also  contains  a  lurid  portrait  of 
quite  as  likely  to  be  contributing  serial  a  defaulting  cashier,  and  is  in  every  way 
tales  to  the  magazines  as  to  be  engaged  it  well  adapted  to  this  hour  of  commer- 
in  any  strictly  professional  work.  cial  doubt  and  distrust,  particularly  as 

Exactly  what  the  book  is  all  about  we  comes  out  right  in  the  end. 
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*'A  Tour  through   the  Ptrbitees."  booktohelp  todumrm.    One  of  Mr.  Spen- 

By  Hyppoiyte  A^dol^he  Taine.  Translated  oer's  moHt  interesting  chapters  is  that  in 

by  J.  Safford  Fiske,  with  illustrations  by  which  he  expresses  bis  profound  oonTio- 

G.  Diire.  New  York ;     Henry  Holt  &  Co.  tion  that  religious  feelings  are  among  the 

This  haadsome  looking  Toiume  will,  no  deepest  and  most  ineradicable  in  human 

doubt,   be    received    with    pleasure  by  nature,-  and  that  though  religion  may 

M.  Taine 's  many  readers  in  this  country,  from  age  to  age  change  its  form,  it  can 

Tne  illustrations  by  Dorc  may  or  may  not  never  die  until  the  heart  of  man  itself 

do  much  to  enhance  its  yalue;  probably,  dies.    We  have  no  space  here  to  discuss 

oa  the  whole,  they  will  enhance  it,  though  Mr.  Spencer's  book  in  detail,  but  we  may 

ve  should   have    liked  better  ourselves  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  public  as 

some  less  mannered  artist.    M.  Taine's  not  merely  the  best,  but  absolutely  the 

method   of    studying   countries   ia  well  only  book  of  its  kind  in  existence, 

known,    fie  looks  at  them  with  the  eye  _- 

of  a  painter,  or  rather  of  a  student  and  '*  Songs  from  the  Southern  Seas,  and 

professor  of  art.    His  descriptions  are  de-  other  Poems.  "    By  John  Boyle  O'Reilly, 

scriptions  of  scenes  as  they  would  strike  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

the  professional  eye — possibly  to  too  great  Mr.  O'iieilly  says  in  his  preface  that 

an  extent;  this,  at  least,  must  be  the  rea^-  many  of  his  sul^'ects ''  are  taken  from  a 

son  why,  to  one  who  has  not  actually  seen  land  blessed  by  God  and  blighted  by  man 

the  particular  scenes  described,  the  de-  — a  penal  colony  " — Western  Australia, 

scriptions  are  difficult  to  follow.  Notwith  He  does  not  undertake  to  make  excuses 

standing  this  defect,  however,  they  are  for  **  the  many  faults  and  crudities  in 

valuable,  and  probably  more  valuiJsle  to  this  first  book :  if  nobody  else  can  prize 

tlie  professional  artist  than  to  any  other,  the  volume,  I  myself  can — ^not  for  its 

literary  worth  indeed,  but  for  many  hours 

'*  The  Studt  OF  Sociology. "    By  Her-  of  pleasure  which  its  composition  has 

bert  Spencer.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  given  to  me.    Whatever  merit  it  may  be 

&  Co.  denied,  it  must  certainly  possess  that,  if 

The  word  *<  sociology  "  is  to  most  peo*  merit  it  be,  of  realism.  Many  of  the  scenes 

pie  80  forbidding,  that  one  might  well  shown    are   memories,,  not    imaginings 

fear  for  Mr.  Spencer's  book  a  cold  recep-  — things  which  have  clamored  for  recog- 

tJon.    But  the  fear  would  probably  not  nition,  and  I  have  written  them  here." 

he  well  grounded,  as  the  work,  appear-  This  manly  announcement,  so  different 

ingin  the  form  of  a  series  of  magazine  ar-  from  the  usual  mawkish  nonsenxse  about 

tides,  has  already  met  with  a  warm  re-  a  hollow  and  uasympathetic  world  by 

oeption.     We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  be  means  of  which  poets  are  accustomed  to 

able  to  say  this,  for,  whatever  may  be  recommend   their  books,  fairly  disarms 

thought  of  Mr.  Spencer's  general  philo-  criticism.    There  are  indeed  many  faults 

sophical  speculations,  no  one  can  deny  and  crudities  in  Mr.  O'Reilly's  poems, 

the  extreme    importance  of  the  rapid  but  there  are  good  things  in  them  too, 

spread  of  his  ideas  of  the  subject  of  his  and  the  realism  of  some  of  his  sketches 

present  treatise.    The  study  of  sociology  cannot  be  denied.    The  **  Dukite  Snake," 

is  Dothing  moi*  than  a  scientific  term  for  for  instance,  is  a  disagreeably  real  subject, 

the  study  of  man ;  the  study  being  car-  which  we  at  least  have  never  seen  done 

riedon  not  in  the  old  way,  on  the  suppo-  in  verse  before.    The  dukite  snake  is, 

sitiun  tliat  man  is  outside  of  and  above  it  seems,  a  reptile  peculiar  to  Austra- 

oatare,  but  that  man  is.  himself  part  of  lia,  or  at  least  the  southern  seas— a  long 

the  order  of  nature.    The  mere  adoption  red  snaker,  looking 

of  tills  fundamental  idea  works  in  most  as  if  what  was  within 

people's  minds  a  total  change  in   their  Was  flre  that  gleamed  through  his  glistening 
mode  of  regarding  and  studying  social  *^"' 
phenoiBena ;  and  there  are  at   present  ^*"^®  as  to  his  eyes- 
many  pi^udices  on  the  subject  which          , ^if  you  conld  go  down  to  hell 

k««A  <.  4..^A^^ t.     ^4,  .^  xu        A     J.'  And  come  hack  to  yonr  fellows  here  and  tell 

baye  a  tendency  to  retard  the  adoption  ^^,  ^^6  lire  was  like,  you  conld  find  no  thing 

w  the  conception.     Chief  among  these  is  Here  below  on  the  earth,  or  up  In  the  sky, 

tiie  religions  prejudice,  a  prejudice  which  To  compare  it  to  but  a  dnkite's  eye. 

it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  triumphs  of  this  These  dukites,  it  seems,  travel  in  pairs ; 
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and  when  one  is  killed  it  is  always  neces-  hardly  worth  while,  for  Mr.  Miller  is  by 
sary  to  kill  the  other,  for  if  that  is  not  no  means  a  master  of  versification.  It 
done  the  survivor  will  avenge  its  mate's  would  be  much  more  correct  to  say  that 
death.  Mr.  O'Reilly's  poem  is  about  a  versification  is  master  of  him ;  for  it  is 
poor  Australian  settler,  by  the  name  of  impossible  not  to  feel  in  reading  his 
David  Sloane,  whose  wife  and  child  have  poems  tbat  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  veise 
come  out  from  Ireland  to  join  him.  Three  carries  him  continually  off  his  feet,  and 
months  after  their  arrival  David  sees  a  not  seldom  gives  the  reader  that  vrneasy 
dukite  snake,  and  knowing  nothing  about  sensation  which  the  spectator  at  the  sea- 
its  habits,  kills  it  and  carries  it  home,  side  feels  in  seeing  undeilsized  persons 
The  next  day,  on  his  return  home  from  among  the  breakers  on  the  shore.  We 
work,  he  finds  his  wife  and  boy  dead  un-  have  no  desire  to  underrate  Mr.  Miller's 
der  the  fangs  of  the  surviving  dukite.  powers,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  consid- 
The  husband  goes  mad,  and  spends  the  erable;  nor  do  we  very  much  care  for  the 
rest  of  his  days  seeking  for  and  killing  immorality  of  his  books,  for  poets  are 
dukites.  The  story  is  told  by  an  Aus-  not  as  a  rule  skilled  moralist<«.  But  when 
tralian  bushatan,andthebestthinginitis  a  gentleman  who  writes  an  account  of 
the  touch  at  the  end,  where  the  narrator,  himself  in  prose  such  as  Mr.  Miller  has 
after  mentioning  David  Sloane's  occupa-  recently  given  to  the  world — an  account 
tion,  says :                               *  of  a  life  of  scalping,  murder,  and  treacb- 

Tis  clear  gjy  among  the  Indians  of  the  plains — and 

TbattbeLordontof  evil  some  good  still  takes,  .    ^     ..        n..  u^     ; „  i^  u*    _  ^ 

rorhe'scleariDgthisbushoftne dukite suakes.  i^  continually  begging  us  in  his  poems  to 

remember,  that  he  has  a  profound  oun- 

"  Songs  of  the  Sun-Lands."    By  Joa-  tempt  for  civilization  and  law  and  order, 

quin  Miller,  author  of  "  Songs  of  the  he  must  forgive  us  if  we  hold  up  to  him  a 

Sierras.*'    B(«t(m :  Roberts  Brothei-s.  higher   standard    than    that  which  we 

This  volume  (dedicated  **  to  the  Ros-  should  apply  in  most  cases.  He  Is,  above 
settis")  contains  for  its  principal  poem  all  men,  bound  to  justify  his  erratic  opin- 
the  **  Isles  of  the  Amazons,"  and  a  num-  ions  by  some  prodigiously  fine  poetry.  It 
ber  of  smaller  poems  on  various  subjects,  will  hardly  satisfy  the  critical  minds  of 
which  in  the  good  old  times  would  per-  those  among  us  who  have  no  time  to 
haps  have  been  called  "  copies  of  veises."  spare  for  the  deligiits  of  Modoc  life,  to  as- 
Tlie  **  Isles  of  the  Amazons  '*  is  the  Bra-  sure  us  that  Mr.  Miller  is  a  great  poet  for 
zilian  myth — whether  invented  by  Mr.  the  simple  reason  that  he  knows  what  life 
Miller  or  no  does  not  appear— of  a  young  among  the  Modocs  is,  and  enjoys  it  far 
Christian  knight  of  the  middle  ages  who,  more  than  he  does  life  under  the  immedi- 
tired  of  war  and  slaughter,  suddenly  ate  administration  of  the  Great  Father, 
leaves  Europe  and  civilization  in  search  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  pro- 
of the  fabled  country  of  the  Amazons—  fers  the  woods  to  Broadway,  has  tasted 
the  abode  of  blessedness  and  peace.  The  the  pleasures  of  an  ambuscade  followed 
Amazons  he  finds,  but  little  blessedness  by  a  shiughter  of  women  and  children, 
or  peace  at  first,  because  his  songs  inspire  he  is  therefore  a  great  poet.  This  may 
his  female  entertainers' with  the  love  of  seem  going  very  far,  but  for  the  sake  of 
man,  of  which  they  had  before  rid  them-  example  it  is  necessary  to  advance  ex- 
selves,  and  arouse,  worse  than  all,  a  terri-  treme  opinions. 

ble  tumult  in  the  breast  of  the  queen  To  ask  Mr.  Miller  to  become  a  cinlized 
herself.  In  the  end  love  triumphs  over  the  man  would  be  useless,  for  he  scorns  civil- 
constitution  and  laws  of  Amazondom,  the  ization;  but  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
country  is  invaded  by  a  horde  of  deter-  ask  him  to  remember  that  it  is  one  of  the 
mined  lovers,  and  the  Christian  knight  peculiarities  of  civilized  people  that  they 
Is  proclaimed  king  by  the  queen,  and  it  have  a  vast  quantity  of  poetry,  good  and 
all  ends  amorously  and  happily.  The  ver-  bad ,  to  read  and  review ;  and  there  are  cer- 
sification  of  the  poem  is  almost  if  not  tain  old-fashioned  devices  of  poets  with 
quite  as  varied  as  Tennyson's  **  Lotus-  which  the  public  is  familiar,  and  which 
Eaters,"  and  as  Mr.  Miller  passed  a  year  return,  to  use  an  uncivilized  simile,  like 
or  two  since  for  a  master  of  versification,  the  boomerang,  upon  him  who  uses  them 
one  is  tempted  at  first  to  compare  one  unskilfully.  One  of  these  devices,  femii- 
with  the  other.    But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  iar  to  all  readers  of  Mr.  Morrises  poetry. 
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consists  of  printing  a  sort  of  introductoxy  Will  the  man  j  children  care  for 
rhyme  on  large  paper  at  the  beginning  of  ^**®  '****  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  yo»  ? 
each  division  of  a  long  poem,  having  only  ^^  should  siiy  in  answer  to  this  qnes- 
a  very  general  relation,  if  any,  with  the  tio^^i  a^d  speaking  in  as  kindly  a  manner 
poem  itself,  but  serving  to  give  a  back-  &s  it  is  possible  for  the  habitual  critic  to 
ground  to  what  follows.  Mr.  Morris  hius  speak,  that  a  good  many  children  would 
made  use  of  this  device  with  a  great  deal  pei'hajis  care  for  them,  but  that  it  would 
of  grace.  Mr.  Miller  uses  it  with  the  art  ^  ^^^^  ^^r  all  such  children  to  be  told  as 
of  the  Modoc  chieftain  he  seems  to  wish  ^^^  of  them  as  possible.  There  is  a  set- 
to  be  considered.  On  p!?!  of  this  volume,  *^^  melancholy  about  these  '*  Bed-time] 
fur  instance,  there  are  these  verses  :'  Stones"  which  is,  to  an  adult  at  least, 
„^      .              .....        .  ^®ry  depressing.    They  are  moral,  they 

There  ta  monjr  a  love  in  the  /and,  mjf  love,  _, .    .  rr  "^ ,  ^, '         '' 

But  never  a  love  like  tkie  ie.  ?'®  religious,  they  are  humane,  they  are 

Tken  kiu  me  dead  with  pour  love,  mp  love,  ^^  parts  well  written,  but  they  are  all 

And  cover  me  up  withkiuee.  more  or  less  sad — with  that  sort  of  sad* 

So  kill  mt  dead  and  cover  me  deep,  °®^  ^^*^*^   ^^mes  of  a   long  life  and   a 

iFkere  never  a  eoui  dixeovera-  weary  one,  and  wbich  it  is  certainly  well 

Deep  in  your  heart  to  eieep,  to  eleep,  to  keep  as  far  away  from  children  as  p08- 

in  the  dariingeet  tomb  of  lover,.  gjble^  especially  from  morbid  and  unhappy 

The  Italics,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  children,  who  would  be  the  children  most 

say,  are  the  author's— for  it  is  part  of  the  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  them.  It  is  not 

device  of  ^hich  we  are  speaking  to  print  ^^^^  ^^^  stories  do  not  end  well,  but  that 

the  verses  in  Italics ;  and  though  it  seems  ^^^y  ^^  pervaded  by  a  subtle,  phthisicky 

to  as  that  it  woald  be  more  to  the  point  poi£H>n  which  makes  them  all  sombre.  They 

if  the  Italics  were  confined  to  the  particu-  ^^^  stories  which  interest  the  reader  in 

lar  words  or  phrases  to  which  the  author  '^^  writer,  and,  with  all  their  unreality  in 

wishes  to  call  attention,  there  may  be  rea-  places,  are  pathetically  true  to  a  certain 

sons  why  this  is  impossible.  sort  of  life  among  children,  of  which  the 

These  silly  lines,  of  course,  are  not  ex-  l®ss  there  is  the  better.     As  for  their  un- 

amples  of  Mr.  Miller  at  his  best.    He  has  reality  no  boy  ever  used  such  language  as 

really  a  great  deal  of  poetic  fire  and  natu-  1°  **  Coals  of  Fire  "  is  put  into  the  mouth 

ral  ability,  and  might,  if  he  were  not  ev-  of  Dick  Osgood,  who  had  struck  Guy  Mor- 

idently  puffed  up  with  an  overweening  be-  gan,  and  been  repaid  by  Guy's  saving  his 

lief  in  himself,  which  the  foolish  adula-  slater  ^ona  drowning.     "  I  have  come," 

tiun  be  received  both  in  England  and  ^^  ^^t  "  ^  ask  3'ou  to  forgive  me.    I 

America  a  few  years  ago  has  probably  struck  you  a  mean,  unjustifiable  blow, 

caused,  accomplish  considerable  things  in  ^ou  received  it  with  utter  contempt.    To 

time.    Bat  he  mistakes  his  faults  for  vir-  provoke  you  into  fighting,  I  called  you  a 

taes,  and  instead  of  doing  his  best  to  re-  coward,  meaning  to  bring  you  down  by 

strain  and  pat  to  its  proper  use  his  native  some  means  to  my  own  level.    You  bore 

power,  he  lets  it  run  away  with  him,  and  tliat,  too,  with  a  greatness  I  was  not  great 

then  calls  upon  us  to  admire  the  lawless  enough  to  understand,'' etc.    (P.  48.)    In 

desiraction  of  prosody  and  syntax  which  i^H  probability  Master  Osgood  would,  un- 

eosues.  der  the  circumstances,  have  blushed  a  great 

-^^-"  deal,  or  faltered  out  some  shame-faced, 

"Bed-tdib  Stories."  By  Louise  Chan-  half-articulate  excuse.    Nevertheless  the 

dler  Moulton.     With  illustrations  by  Ad-  story  is  affecting ;  in  the  end  Ma^ster  Os- 

dieLedyard.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers,  good,  after  his  stump  speech,  becomes  a 

It  may  be  inferred  from  Mrs.  Moulton 's  l)oy  again,  and  bursts  into  tears,  as  he 

"dedication"  to  her  daughter  Florence  might  not  unnaturally  have  done  without 

of  her  "Bed-time  Stories,"  that  they  making  it,  and  is  of  course  nobly  forgiven 

have  been  actually  told  by  a  living  moth-  hy  Guy.     But  even  this  story  of  nobility, 

er  to  a  living  child.    Mrs.  Moulton  says :  Christianity,  and  forgiveness  is  made  de- 

Wm  another  as  kindly  critic  pressing,  and  on  the  whole  we  must  pro- 

8o  paaeatly  hear  them  throngh  ?  test  against  the  book. 
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—  A  PARAGRAPH  OT  two  hos  been  going  the  same  thing  in  Pkiris?    There  does,  to 

the  round  of  the  press  lately  with  regard  be  sure,  seem  to  be  something  a  little  gro- 

to  Bohemian  life  in    New  York.      Or,  tesque  in  an  imitation  of  life  in  the  open 

perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  woods  attempted *in  the  middle  of  a  highly 

that  one  or  two  newspapers  haye  recently  civilized  modern  city ;  but  grotesqueneas 

thrown  out  intimations  that  they  might,  and  absurdity  need  not  stand  in  the  way 

if  they  chose,   furnish  the  public  with  to  people  who  care  nothing  for  society  or 

some  interesting  facts  on  that  interesting  her  arrangements, 
suhject.     What  incident  it  was  which 

led  to  these  promises,  or  suggestions  of  —  French  people,  too,  hare  always  had 
promises;  whether  it  was  the  death  of  the  Tery  liberal  notions  about  foreign  life; 
Queen  of  the  Bohemians — there  was  once,  and  to  say  that  they  were  going  to  lead 
we  believe,  such  a  person  in  New  York—  the  '* Bohemian  life  "  in  Paris,  did  not 
or  whether  it  was  the  King  (though  we  mean  that  they  were  going  to  lead  any 
confess  we  never  heard  of  such  a  dignitary  actual  Bohemian  life,  but  merely  such  a 
in  the  organization  which  settled  the  New  life  as  they  chose  to  consider  and  give  the 
York  Bohemia)  \  whatever  it  was,  it  cer-  name  of  Bohemian  to.  They  were  not 
tainly  would  be  worth  the  while  of  any  going,  necessarily,  to  rob  henroost^  and 
one  who  really  knows  much  about  the  run  off  with  new-born  babies,  merely  be- 
matter  to  make  public  what  he  knows ;  cause  affiliated  tribes  did  so.  They  were 
for  the  taste  for  Bohemianism  seems  to  be  going  to  do  exactly  what  they  pleased, 
on  the  decline,  and  the  time  will  proba-  and  after  their  own  fashion.  In  imitating 
bly  be  not  long  in  coming  when,  in  this  their  ideal  they  were  not  going  to  Ije  the 
very  city  of  New  York,  we  shall  have  for-  slaves  of  realism.  Indeed  realism,  though 
gotten  what  the  word  means,  and  rele-  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  suppose  it  a 
g;ited  the  worship  of  the  Bohemian  ideal  peculiarly  French  taste,  is  only  French 
t<)  the  limbo  of  mock  religions,  of  which  within  French  limits.  The  moment  a 
we  have  in  New  York  so  large  acoUection.  Frenchman  begins  to  deal  with  foreign 
And  what  was  the  Bohemian  ideal  of  life  ideiis,  whether  English,  American,  Ger- 
of  which  we  used  to  hear  so  much,  and  of  man,  or  any  other,  he  is  quite  at  sea,  and 
which  we  now  hear  so  little?  It  is,  ac-  naturally  aims  not  at  faithfulness^  but  at 
cording  to  the  scheme  of  American  Ideals  amusement.  The  play  of  **  Oncle  Sam'' 
which  we  propounded  in  this  magazine  a  gives  an  idea  of  life  in  the  United  States 
month  ago,  a  peculiarly  New  York  ideal —  which  is  very  French,  because  Sardou  hns 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  it  came  never  been  in  the  United  States.  Dumas 
from  France.  The  artists  and  young  men  fils  has  recently  published  a  criticism  of 
about  town  who  imagined  it  there,  got  it  Goethe,  all  the  more  interesting  because 
not  from  the  Bohemia  which  appears  on  he  avows  himself  to  be^  entirely  unao- 
the  map  of  Europe,  but  from  the  Bohemia  quainted  with  German  literature.  And 
of  their  own  mind's  eye— a  country  of  for  French  notions  of  England  we  have 
lawless  lile,  migratory  domicile,  and  un-  only  to  turn  to  M.  Tftine  himself,  who 
bounded  gratification  of  the  primitive  in-  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  believes 
stinct  which  inclines  men  to  lay  hands  Macau  lay  to  have  been  one  of  the  English 
upon  and  appropriate  and  ei\joy  what-  humorists.  So  it  was  with  the  vie  de 
ever  they  can,  leaving  all  questions  of  Bohime.  It  made  no  difference  what  the 
right  and  title  to  be  settled  afterwards,  vie  de  Boh'me  actually  was ;  it  was  to  be 
The  wandering  tribes  which  were  sup-  lived,  and  lived,  too,  in  the  heart  of  Paris, 
posed  to  have  spread  themselves  over  Eu- 
rope from  Bohemia,  seemed  to  have  found  —  So  they  lived  it ;  and  a  queer,  drunk- 
a  means  of  leading  this  kind  of  life  un-  en,  riotous  sort  of  life  it  must  have  been, 
molested,  and  why  should  not  the  young  What  they  wished  to  do  was  to  make  pos- 
gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  referred  do  sible  an  existence  in  which  every  man  or 
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wuman  might  do  what  seemed  most  agree-  — At  about  the  time  that  it  became 

able  tobim  or  io  her,  witliuat  being  disa-  erideut  that  Bohemiauism  was  a  tluDg  uf 

greeable  to  any  one  else.    It  was  this  last  tlie  past  in  Paris,  it  suddenly  struck  some 

part  of  the  plan  that  it  was  found  difficult  one,  endowed,  we  must  ooniess,  with  a 

to  carry  out.    It  is  easy  enough,  to  be  very  brilliant  imagination,  that  the  place 

sare,  to  borrow  of  the  iirst  friend  one  for  it  was  New  York.    Why  New  York 

meets,  and  to  spend  what  has  been  bor-  should  have  been  selected  it  is  difficult  to 

rowed.    There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  sit-  say,  except  for  the  reason  that  there  was 

tiog  down  to  a  magnificent  supper  and  a  notion  in  the  heads  of  many  New  York- 

derouring  the  Tiands  and  drinking  the  ers  that  this  was  a  remarkably  French 

wineinhonorof '*LaDebauche.''    There  city,  and  also  possibly  that  it  was  a  city 

is  no  great  difficulty,  either,  in  getting  which  was  certain  to  be  the  home  of  Amer- 

ridof  all  one's  principles  except  those  of  can  art,  as  soon  as  we  had  any.    So,  in 

good-fellowship,  or  in  merging  all  one's  order  to  make  it  a  dead  certainty  that  we 

feelings  in  the  passion  of  indiscriminate  werevery  French,  and  that  we  would  hate 

lore.    But  when  the  friend  of  whom  we  art  sooner  or  later,  a  number  of  gentlemen 

desire  to   borrow  ceases   to  be   equally  banded  themselves  together,  held  them- 

willing   to  lend;    when  the  viands  and  selresoutasthe  Artists  of  the  Future,  and 

wine,  in  consequence  of  this  change  of  to  prove  it  enrolled  themselves  as  the  Bo- 

eircumstanoes,  are  no  longer  easy  to  pro-  hemians  of  the  present.    They  lived  but 

cure ;  then  oomes  a  time  when  not  even  for  art  and  freedom.    Their  idea  of  art 

the  great  principle  of  good-fellowship  will  was  **  art  for  the  sake  of  art,"  and  their 

help  one,  and  when  the  capacity  of  the  idea  of  freedom  was  doing  whatever  one 

heart  for  indiscriminate  passion  becomes  pleased.    When  they  said  that  art  existed 

a  matter  of  regret  rdthar  than  pride  and  for  the  sake  of  art,  they  meant  that  so 

vanity.  long  as  the  heart  of  the  artist  was  true, 

it  made  no  difference  what  he  did — not 
—  FoRESSBiNo  tliis  difficulty .  which  mor-  simply  what  his  private  life  was,  but  it 
alists  have  al  ways  been  ready  todikte  upon,  made  no  difference  what  subjects  he  chose 
the  French  Bohemians  provided  against  for  his  works.     The  only  question  was 
it  by  maintaining  that  whether  they  had  how  he  did  what  he  undertook  ;  not  what 
little  or  much,  a  crust  of  bread  and  draught  he  undertook.    If  his  particular  walk  in 
of  water  or  a  sumptuous  meal,  it  was  art  was  the  writing  of  indecent  poetry,  the 
ail  the  same  to  them,  if  they  only  had  qncstion  was  not  whether  indecent  poetry 
liberty— ft  free,  vagabond  life ;  a  life  of  was  a  good  thing,  but  whether  he  could 
bard  work,  of  the  spasmodic  kind,  but  as  be  successfully  indecent.  If  his  particular 
litde  reguhir  industry  as  possible  ;  a  life  walk  were  grinning  through  horse-collara, 
which  would  enable  him  who  led  it  to  or  the  flying  trapeze,  the  question  was 
bask  in  the  sun  while  the  sun  shines,  and  whether  he  did  it  in  a  truly  artistic,  man* 
to  begin  making  hay  when  it  went  under  ner.    Outside  the  limits  of  artistic  pro- 
a  cloud.    It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  duction,.  the  canons  of  criticism  in  vogue 
French  Bohemians  were  artists,  or  men  ot  among  our  Bohemians  were  wider  still, 
a  literary  turn  who  took  an  artistic  view  They  were  the  same  as  those  which  pro- 
of life ;  and  they  did  for  a  time  persuade  vailed  among  their  prototypes  in  Paris, 
one  another  that  their  theories  were  sound.  But  there  were  differences  between  the 
Gradually,  however,  the  Bohemian  life  in  two.     The     chief    of    them    was    that 
Paris  went  the  way  of  all  such  things,  while    Bohemianism    in    Paris  was    a 
S>jme  of  the  Bohemians  married,  and  found  real  thing,  in  New  York  it  was  not; 
marriage  inoompatible  with  perfect  lib-  it   vras   merely  one   more    attempt    at 
erty;  some  of  them  died,  and  left  behind  leading  a  life  utterly  out  of  harmony 
them  no  successors ;  some  of  them  found  with  the  surroundings  of  the  people  who 
that  ambition  could  not  be  gratified  with-  attempted  to  live  it ;  and  so  it  failed. 
out  hard  and  continuous  labor ;  and  some  There  was  no  art  in  New  York,  although 
possibly  came  to  worse  ends,  by  charcoal,  it  was  destined  in  the  oourse  of  time  to 
or  with  the  assistanoe  of  the  officers  of  the  become  anotlier  Paris,  or  Venice,  or  what- 
law.    One  by  one  they  disappeared,  and  ever  you  please;    the  time  had  not  yet 
atlast  there  was  no  longfit  &ny  vie  de  Bo-  come,  and  it  seemed  long  to  wait.    Be- 
hhne  in  the  city  of  its  origin.  8ides,the  inhabitants  did  not  appear  to  care 
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anything  aboat  the  true  theories  of  art,  Whether  the  inqnirer  is  in  search  of  in- 
whether  they  came  from  Bohemians  or  formationrelating  to  home,  sleep,  food,  ex- 
any  one  else ;  what  they  wanted  to  do  was  e'rcise,  skin  diseases,  or  any  other  )cind  of 
to  make  money.  To  most  of  them,  Bohe-  diseases,  or  cooking,  or  nutrition,  diges- 
mia  and  the  Bohemians  meant  little  more  tion,  marketing,  wine-making,  signs  of 
than  Bulgaria  and  the  Bulgarians, or  Cro-  the  weather,  conversation,  pronunciation, 
atia  and  the  Croatians ;  and  theonly  theory  good  manners,  love-making,  marriage,  or 
of  art  they  ever  had  was  that  if  a  man  had  law  blanks,  or  the  habit  of  biting  the 
a  house,  he  ought  to  put  a  few  pictures  on  nails,  or  mothers,  or  fancy  needlework— 
the  walls.  This  was  not  a  good  atmo-  on  all  these  topics  and  many  more,  he 
sphere  for  the  Bohemians  to  found  their  will  find  instruction  in  this  volume, 
order  in.  Besides  this,  the  beauty  of  Whether  it  will  in  every  case  be  exactly 
spasmodic  work  was  not  understood  in  the  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  do  not  undertake 
United  States.  A  man  was  expected  to  to  say ;  but  we  will  give  a  few  specimens, 
work  regularly  if  he  himself  expected  to  and  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself, 
succeed.  The  climate  was  cold,  and  the  At  the  present  day  there  is  no  subject 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  very  which  is  more  interesting  than  the  wo- 
high ;  and  then  there  was  not  much  gene-  man  question.  A  universal  encyclopse- 
rosity  in  nature  to  make  up  for  our  ovm  dia  ought  certainly  to  give  us  a  few  hints 
want  of  providence.  So,  before  long,  the  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
Bohemia  of  New  York  dropped  to  pieces,  ject ;  and  we  find  in  this  one,  under  the 
as  had  the  Bohemia  of  Paris  before  it,  and  head  of  *'  Hints  for  Wives,"  some  sag- 
its  disappearance  and  decay  made  even  gestions  which  if  thoroughly  carried  out 
less  noise  in  the  world  than  its  birth  had.  in  all  households  would  certainly  do 
Already  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in  a  much  to  relieve  domestic  life  of  the  diffi- 
few  years  it  will  perhaps  make  its  appear-  cullies  which  now  render  it  so  repulsive 
ance  in  some  new  American  novel,  and  to  the  married,  and  so  unattractive  to 
our  children  will  perhaps  believe  that  those  still  single.  These '*  Hints''  sag> 
there  was  once  a  mysterious  quarter  of  gest  to  the  intelligent  wife  that  if  her 
New  York  known  by  this  name,  which,  if  husband  ''occasionally  looks  a  little 
its  secret  history  could  be  written,  would  troubled  when  he  comes  home,"  she 
make  a  tale  as  marvellous  and  romantic  should  not  say  to  him,  with  an  alarmed 
as  any  writ  in  history's  page.  But  there  countenance/*  Whatails  you,  my  dear?" 
was  nothing  very  marvellous  or  romantic  nor  should  she  '*  bother  him,"  nor  **  rat- 
about  either  the  French  or  New  York  Bo-  tie  a  hailstorm  of  fun  about  his  ears" 
hemians.  They  found  great  difficulty  either.  She  should  be,  on  the  contrary, 
sometimes  in  paying  their  debts,  and  they  "  observant  and  quiet,"  not  suppo«:ing 
talked  a  great  deal  of  noasense  about  pro-  whenever  he  is  silent  and  thoughtful  that 
ductions  of  their  own  which  they  were  she  is  the  cause ;  but  she  should  let  him 
pleased  to  consider  art  and  literature;  alone  until  he  is  inclined  to  talk;  she 
but  when  you  met  them  in  the  street  should  take  up  her  book  or  needlework 
they  looked  very  much  like  other  people,  ("pleasantly,  cheerfully;  no  pouting, 
and  their  wild  dream  of  an  unfettered  no  sullenness  ") ,  and  should  wait  until 
life  was  not  a  dream  of  genius  so  much  he  is  inclined  to  be  sociable.  She 
as  of  brandy  or  beer.  ought  not,  either,  to  ever  let  him  find  a 

shirt  button  missing.  (We  believe,  in  un- 
—  The  production  of  books  on  the  derlining  these  words,  we  do  but  echo  the 
minor  morals,  etiquette,  and  all  sorts  sentiment  which  animates  the  bosom  of 
of  kindred  sul^ects,  seems  to  have  be-  every  member  of  our  large  and  once  pow- 
oome  recently  one  of  the  most  import-  erful  sex)  She  ought  not  to  mind  it 
ant  branches  of  the  trade.  We  have  al-  either  if  he  fret»  a  little  about  his  shirt 
ready  taken  occasion  to  refer  to  one  or  two  collars,  because— and  this,  too,  is  an  ira- 
of  them,  but  we  have  before  us  a  treatise  portant  point,  which  in  most  households 
which  deals  not  only  with  these,  but  with  is  overlooked — "  men  have  a  prescript*. ve 
a  great  variety  of  other  subjects  no  less  right  to  fret  about  shirt  collars."  Nor 
important,  and  in  the  most  comprehensive  should  the  wife  complain  that  her  bos- 
manner.  This  is  a  "  Ck>ndenscd  Encyclo-  band  '*  pores  too  much  over  the  newspa- 
psddia  of  all  Things  of  Every-Day  Life."  per,"  to  tbe  exclusion  of  *»  that  pleasmg 
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conTermtion  "  she  formerly  ei\joyed  with  other  the  two  great  organizations  whicy 

bim.    She  is  warned,  too,  not  to  hide  the  have  for  so  many  generations  peacefullh 

paper,  or  give  it  to  the  children  to  tear,  divided  the  inheritance  of  man  between 

or  be  saiky  when  the  boy  leaves  it  at  the  them — the  male  and  the  female  sex  ?    Inti- 

door,  but  to  take  it  in   pleasantly,  and  mntions  have  at  various  times  been  thrown 

*'  Ujitdown  before  herspouse."    *'  Thick  out  looking  that  way,  so  that  we  are  pre- 

what  man  would  be  withouta  newspaper,  pared  for  the  worst,  and  are  therefore  all 

Treat  it  as  if  a  great  agent  in  the  work  the  more  grateful  to  authors  of  such  books 

of  civilization — ^which  it  assuredly  is — and  as  the  **  Encyclopeddia  "  for  doing  what  is 

think  how  much  good  newspapers  have  in  their  power  to  stem  the  tide.     We  have 

dune  by  exposing  bad  husbands  and  bad  now  watched  this  struggle  for  a  long 

wives,  by  giving  their  errors  to  the  eye  of  time,  and  we  are  firmly  of  opinion  that 

the  public."     What  a  good  wife  should  the  remedy  for  the  present  condition  of 

do  with  the  newspaper  herself  is,  to  sit  things  is  not    the   co-education  of  the 

down  quietly  with  it,  in  the  absence  of  sexes,  nor  the  admission  of  woman  to  the 

her  husband,  and  look  over  it — its  home  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit.    The  an- 

and  foreign  news,  its  accidents,  railway  tagonism  between  the  two  sexes  has  gone 

slaughters,  murders,  suicides,  and  the  too  far  for  such  measures  as  these.     Wo- 

like,  its  leading  articles ;  and  at  tea  time,  man   must   be    reduced    to   subjection, 

when  *'  your  husband  again  takes  up  the  peacefully  if  we  may,  but  forcibly  if  we 

paper,"  you  should  say,  "  My  dear,  what  must ;  and  the  sooner  the  work  in  the 

an  awful  state  of  things  there  seems  to  be  good  cause  is  begun  the  better, 
in  Europe,"  or  '*  What  a  terrible  calamity 

at  Santiago"  or  '*  Trade  appears  to  be  — Turning  to  other  parts  of  this  treatise, 

fioarishing  in  Ihe  North  "  ;  and,  '*  depend  we  find  equally  valuable  advice.  '*  Provin- 

npon  it,  down  will  go  the  paper."    *'  If  cialists"  for  example,  will  find  at  p.  290 

he  has  not  read  the  information,  he  will  some  extremely  important  hints  for  the 

hear  it  all  from  your  lips  ;  and  when  you  correction  of  the    Irish  brogue.    *'An 

haTe  done  he  will  nsk,  *  Did  you,  my  dear.  Irishman  wishing  to  throw  off  the  brogue 

read  Banting*s  letter  on  corpulence?'"  of  his  mother  country,  should  avoid  hurl- 

Tuoagh  why  he  should  go  out  of  his  way  ing  out  his  words  with    a  superfluous 

t )  ask  such  a  question  as  this,  we  are  at  quantity  of  breath.    It  is  not  broadker 

a  loss  to  understand ;  but   at  any  rate,  and  toidher  that  he  should  say,  but  the 

this  question  '^  will  lead  to  as  cosy  a  chat  d,  and  every  other  consonant,  should  be 

as  you  ever  enjo3'ed,"  and  you  will  soon  neatly  delivered  by  the  tongue,  with  as 

discover  that,  **  rightly  used,  the  newspa-  little  riot,  clattering,  or  breathing  as  pos- 

per  is  the  \vife*s  best  friend."  sible.    Next,  let  him  drop  the  roughness 

or  rolling  of  the  r  in  all  places  but  the 
—  This  shows  the  right  spirit,  and  is  beginning  of  syllables  ;  he  must  not  say 
very  different  in  tone  and  temper  from  stor-rum  and  yar-rwm,  but  let  the  word 
the  advice  usually  given.    In  these  dis-  be  heard  in    one   smooth  syllable.    He 
tempered  times  it  is  gratifying  to  find  should  exercise  himself  until  he  can  con- 
tlial  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  Ttri  plaze  mio please^  pUrUy  into  plenty^ 
way  of  domestic  harmony  are  traced,  at  Jasus  into  Jesus,  and  so  on.    He  should 
any  rate  by  some  philosophers,  to  their  modulate  his  sentences,  so  as  to  avoid  di- 
right  cause,  and  that  they  do  not  propose  recting  his  accent  all  in  one  manner — 
toremedy  them  by  arming  the  wife  with  the  from  the  acute  to  the  grave.    Keeping 
ballot.    Although  we  do  not  usually  like,  his  ear  on  the  watch  for  good  examples, 
in  this  department  of  *^  The  Galaxy,"  to  and  exercising  himself  frequently  upon 
trench  npon  political  questions,  we  must  them,  he  may  become  master  of  a  greatly 
ray  that  if  these  hints  are  carefully  fol-  improved    utterance."     There    are   no 
lowed  there  vrill  be  many  more  contented  doubt  among  our  fellow-citizens    thou- 
and  smiling  husbands  to  be  met  with  than  sands  of  Irishmen  who  would  be  only  too 
there  arc  now.    The  time  seems  to  have  happy  to  throw  off  the   brogue  of  the 
come  when  the  exact  position  of  those  mother  country,  and  certainly  no  sounder 
who  continue  to  agitate  the  woman  ques-  advice  could  be  given  them  than  to  speak 
tioD  ought  to  be  understood.    Is  it  or  is  with  as  little  riot,  clattering,  and  breath- 
it  not  their  design  to  array  against  each  ing  as  possible,  and  to  deliver  their  con- 
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sonants  neatly  with  the  tongue,  and  not  oomprehensiye  rule— the  only  rule  which 

(ti8  they  are  uccjHtomed  to  deliver  them)  will   insure    the    student   of   etiquette 

with  ciieeks,  throat,  chest,  and  eyes  as  against  accident  under  all  circumstances 

well.  Whether  the  advice  that  they  should  — is  to  aroid  temptation  by  not  letting  bis 

so  modulate  their  sentences  us  to  avoid  di-  knife  approach  his  mouth  at  all.    In  the 

recting  their  accent  all  in  one  manner  same  comprehensive  spirit,  we  find  the 

— from   the  acute  to  the  grave — would  knotty    sul^ect   of    bread    dealt  with, 

benefit  them  much,  we  are  unable  to  There  is  nothing  which  to  the  neophyte 

say  ;  though    it    seems,   for    gentlemen  in  etiquette  is  so  difficult  to  master  as  the 

who  habitually  say  far-rum  for  farm^  tactics  which  are  and  are  not  permissible 

and  slor-rum  for  storm,  to  be  iiJither  over^  with  bread,  because  it  is  always  makiDg 

refined.  its  appearance  in  different  forms  at  every 

meal,  and  seems  devised  for  tlie  exprens 

—  On  the  whole,  however,  the  most  purposeof  torturing  the  uninstructed.  The 

interesting  part  of  the  book  is  that  which  maxims  laid  down  in  this  treatise— and 

relates  to  Etiquette  and  Dancing.  .  With  they  areisimple  when  once  they  have  heeo 

regard  to  the  first  the  advice  given  is  of  a  mastered — are :  '*  Do  not  bite  your  bread 

very  thorough-going  kind.    In  order  to  (at  dinner) ;  the  rule  about  eating  it  is 

be  really  aufuitt  it  is  of  course  necessary  this :  Cut  it  at  breakfast,  when  3'ou  gener- 

to  have  some  better  foundation  than  a  ally  take  a  thick  piece,  and  butter  it  yuur- 

mere  set  of  rules  of  behavior,  learned  for  self.    Break  UvX  dinner.    Bite  it  at  tea, 

the  occasion ;  and  hence  there  are  certain  when  it  is  in  thin  slices." 
"elements"  of  a   **  manly  character" 

which  are  worthy  of  '*  frequent  medita-  —  Ths  gentleman  v^ho  has  fairly  ceased 
tion  "  ;  by  observing  which,  a  man  will  do  to  s&y  far-rum  and  btor-Tum^  and  speaks 
a  great  deal  to  keep  himself  in  the  right  without  any  riot  or  clatter,  and  has  made 
puth.  **  To  be  wise  in  his  disputes,"  himself  master  of  the  other  rules  contained 
**  to  be  brave  in  battle  and  great  in  moral  in  this  valuable  work,  will  undoubtedly 
courage,"  "  to  be  discreet  in  public,"  feel  that  his  education  is  still  incomplete 
'*  to  be  a  teacher  in  his  household,"  **  to  until  he  hasleiirned  the  art  of  dancing.  In 
be  an  arbitrator  in  his  vicinity,"  **  to  be  order  to  do  this  he  has  only  to  turn  top. 
a  council  in  his  nation,"  and  "to  be  a  312,where  he  will  find  one  of  the  neatest 
lamb  in  his  home  " — these  are  some  of  a  and  most  compendious  descriptions  of  the 
number  of  maxims  which  every  gentle-  "  deux-temps  "  waltz  we  have  ever  seen, 
man  will  do  well  to  take  to  hetirt.  He  "  This  waits  contains,  like  the  common 
should  also  be  careful  never  by  any  chance  waltz,  three  times,  but  differently  divided, 
to  put  a  knife  "  near  his  mouth,"  not  on  The  first  time  consists  of  a  gliding  step ; 
account  of  the  danger,  but  because,  as  the  second  a  chassez,  including  two  times 
being  a  "  council  in  his  nation  "  marks  in  one.  A  chassez  is  performed  by  bring- 
him  as  excelling  in  manly  wisdom,  the  ing  one  leg  near  the  other,  then  moTing 
avoidance  of  the  knife  shows  him  to  be  a  it  forward,  backward,  right,  left,  and 
gentleman  and  a  scholar.  This  is  the  round."  This  is  only  the  beginning; 
only  safe  aclvice.  Other  books  on  kin-  but  all  is  a  really  valuable.  We  would 
dred  sul^ects  have  laid  down  the  rule  suggest,  however,  that  the  perfect  gen- 
that  eating  should  be  done  with  the  fork  tleman,  whom  "  moderation,  decorum, 
and  spoon  ;  and  Thackeray  has  himself  and  neatness  distinguish,"  would,  in  de- 
had  something  to  say  on  the  subject  of  scribing  thb  dance,  invariably  say  foot 
eating  peas  with  a  knife.    But  tUe  only  rather  than  leg. 
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SzE  FuxcHKB  NoBiOH,  wbo  was  somewbat 
iU-maoaered,  when  pleading  before  Lord 
lUnafield  oa  acme  qaestioos  of  manorial 
lights,  ohanoed  nnfortanately  to  say,  **  My 
lord,  I  can  illustrate  the  ix>int  by  an  instance 
in  my  oim  person;  I  myself  have  two  little 
manors/'  The  judge  immediately  interposed 
with  one  of  his  blandest  smiles,  "We  all 
know  it.  Sir  Fletcher.*' 

NuTETEKN  of  CTery  twenty  persons  who 
write  a  fiunily  letter,  after  closing  with  an 
ii\janctlon  to  "write  again  as  soon  as  you 
can,**  tilt  bock  and  devoatly  exclaim,  "Thank 
beaTen,  that  job  is  done!" 

A  NEW  canddate  for  the  faTorof  the  story- 
Rading  public  has  been  introduced  to  the 
American  public  by  the  Messrs.  Sheldon  & 
Co.,  in  the  person  of  Heinrich  Zdohokke,  a 
German  author  of  heretofore  comparative 
obscurity  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His 
firbt  offering,  however,  is  a  literary  treat  of 
aueh  attractive  merit  that  he  will  doubtless 
take  a  prominent  place  in  our  cosmopolitan 
g:illery  of  novelists.  The  book  in  wliich  he 
makes  his  bow  to  an  American  public  is  en- 
titled.  "  The  Rose  of  Disentis."  a  charming 
tale  of  life  in  one  of  the  6x9  republics,  of 
which  the  Swiss  Confederation  was  origi- 
aally  made  up.— "Eve  Telegram,"  New  York 

ADirncBXHCB  op  Tastb.— A  country  paper 
nys  that,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the 
ketare  committee  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
district  as  to  the  sul^oct  of  a  lecture  to  be 
given  at  the  institution,  the  lecturer  tele- 
gniphed,  "A  Taste  of  Naples  and  Rome." 
The  telegraph  made  it  read,  "A  Taste  of 
Applet  and  Rum  " 

1 8UFT  in  an  editor^s  bed  last  night, 

^hen  no  editor  chanced  to  be  nigh ;  | 

And  I  thought,  as  I  tumbled  that  editor's 

nest, 
How  ea«ly  editors  Ue. 

Tbs  poet  Longfellow,  at  a  party  in  Bostour 
uked  A  French  gentleman  who  happened  to 
be  present,  why  he  seemed  so  s;vl  and  un- 
^ppy  at  thit  moment.  To  which  the  latter 
replied,  "Me  very  raosh  dissatisfy.  Me  just 
hear  zat  my  fadere  be  dead.' 


ft 


OxE  of  the  most  beautiful  books  of  the 
year  for  the  coming  holidays  is  "Heaven  in 
Song,"  by  Dr.  Henry  C  Fish.  It  contains 
the  very  gems  of  poetry  from  all  the  ages,  on 
the  heavenly  home.  Great  judgment  and 
care  have  been  used  in  the  selection.  The 
book  is  published  in  a  most  elegant  form  by 
Sheldon  &  Co.,  with  ornamented  and  red- 
line  borders,  and  in  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  binding.  Many  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  all  ages  have  chosen  heaven  as  the 
theme  of  their  sweetest  songs,  and  these 
choice  poems  are  now  for  the  first  time  col- 
lected in  one  volume,  and  published  in  the 
most  elegant  form.  The  result  is  a  vol« 
ume  especially  suited  for  an  ornament  to 
the  parlor-table,  for  consolation  in  the 
sick  room,  or  for  hours  of  literary  amuse- 
ment and  devotional  musings.  We  advise 
all  our  friends  to  get  a  copy.  . 

"  The  Youth's  Companion,"  of  Boston,  is 
a  thoroughly  wide  awake  paper,  having 
among  its  contributors  such  writers  as  Prof. 
DeMille,  Dr.  L  I.  Hayes,  Edward  Eggleston, 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Sophie  May,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton.  No  writers  more  attractive  in  the 
country,  and  no  publication  fbr  young  peo- 
ple more  enterprising  and  useftiL 

WiLLOOX  &  GiBBS  Sewing  Machine  is  of- 
fered as  a  very  suitable  and  appropriate 
present  for  the  holidays.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  very  best  sewing  machines  now  made, 
and  it  has  some  advantages  peculiarly  its 
own.  This  machine  is  said  to  be  the  light- 
est moving  and.  easiest  to  work  of  any  now 
made;  and  this  is  a  very  great  advantage,  es- 
pecially when  the  lady  of  the  house  herseli 
uses  it. 

Two  men  disputing  about  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  "either" — one  saying  it  was 
ee-ther,  the  other  1  ther — ag^reed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  first  licrson  they  met,  who 
happened  to  be  an  Irishman,  and  who  con- 
founded both  by  declaring,  "It's  nay  ther,  for 
itsayther." 

A  LITTLE  American  lad  who  had  just  com- 
menced reading  the  newspapers,  asked  his 
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father  if  the  word  **  Hon./*  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  a  member  of  Congress,  meant 
"  honest." 

A  WHILE  ago  a  fiurmer  in  the  Highlands 
lost  his  wife,  and  out  of  love  for  her  memory 
called  his  estate  *'  Glenmary."  A  neighbor 
having  met  with  the  same  al&iotion,  and 
equally  desirous  of  keeping  before  him  the 
image  of  his  dear  departed,  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  his  farm  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "Glenbetsy." 

J.  W.  JoHNBTON*8,  260  Grand  street,  is  a 
good  place  to  get  shirts  at  reasonable  prices. 
His  card,  with  all  details,  can  be  found  in 
our  advertising  columns. 

AsLBEP  IN  THS  Sanctum,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Alphonso  A'.  Hopkins.  This  neat  little 
volume  has  a  'peculiar  charm  for  us  We 
find  it  full  of  the  glow  of  true  poesy  and  the 
suggestions  of  true  friendship.  We  read  it 
equally  for  the  fancy  and  sentiment  that 
brighten  every  page  and  for  the  familiar 
voice  that  seems  to  speak  in  every  line. 

Information  about  any  Railroad  Bondft 
can  be  obtained  if  you  will  write  to  Hassler 
&  Co. ,  No.  7  Wall  street.  New  York. 

ScENB  in  court :  Judge—**  Have  you  any- 
thing to  offer  to  the  court  before  sentence  is 
passed  on  you?*'  Prisoner — "No,  judge, 
I  had  ten  dollars,  but  my  lawyers  took  that." 

Two  young  ladies  of  La  Crosse  were  stand- 
ing by  a  ditch  thirteen  feet  wide,  which  they 
they  didn't  know  how  to  cross,  when  their 
escort  cried  **snake8."  and  they  cleared  it  at 
a  bound.        * 

Miss  FoBBESTER,  by  Mrs.  Annie  Edwards, 
recently  published  by  Sheldon  &  Co. ,  is  hav- 
ing a  large  sale,  notwithstanding  the  hard 
times.  There  Is  a  fascination  about  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards* writings  that  none  can  resist. 

Ws  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  engraving  on  our  third  page  cover,  a 
fac  simile,  in  form  and  proportion,  of  the 
really  excellent  chromo,  Yosemite  Valley, 
furnished  by  the  publisher  of  ''Wood's 
Household  Magaiine,"  Newburg,  N.  Y. ,  in 
eonneotion  with  their  magasine 

Peck's  Experience  with  a  Coal  Stotb. 
We  never  had  a  coal  stove  around  the  house 
until  last  Saturday.  Have  always  burned 
pine  slabs  and  pieces  of  our  neighbor's 
fence.  They  bum  well,  too,  but  the  fence 
got  all  burned  up,  and  the  neighbor  said  he 
wouldn't  build  a  new  one,  so  we  went  down 
to  Jones's  and  got  a  coal  stove.  It  is  called 
the  "Radiant  Home,'*  and  any  man  that  says 


we  didn't  have  a  radiant  home  at  our  honae 
for  about  four  hours  last  Saturday  night 
is  a  Republican  and  a  villain.  You  see  we 
didn't  know  anything  about  coal  stoves.  We 
filled  the  Radiant  Home  about  half  full  of 
pine  fence,  and  when  the  stuff  got  well  to 
going  we  filled  the  artesian  well  on  top 
with  coaL  It  simmered  and  sputtered  aboat 
five  or  ten  minutes  and  all  went  out,  and  we 
put  on  an  overcoat  and  a  pair  of  buckskin 
mittens  and  "went  out  too,"  to  supper.  We 
remarked,  in  the  course  of  the  frugal  meal, 
that  Jones  was  a  "  froad"  for  recommending 
such  a  confounded  refrigerator  to  a  man  to 
get  warm  by.  After  supper  we  took  a  piece 
of  ice  and  rubbed  our  hands  warm,  and 
went  in  where  that  stove  was,  resolved  to 
make  her  draw  and  burn  if  it  took  all  the 
pine  fence  in  the  First  Ward.  Our  better 
half  threw  a  quilt  over  her  and  shiveriugly 
remarked  that  she  never  knew  what  real  solid 
comfort  was  until  she  got  a  coal  stove. 
Stung  by  the  sarcasm  in  her  remark,  we 
turned  every  dingus  in  the  stove  that  was 
movable,  or  looked  like  it  had  anything  to 
do  with  a  draft,  and  pretty  soon  the  Radi- 
ant Home  began  to  heave  up  heat  It  was 
not  long  before  she  stuttered  like  the  new 
Silsby  steamer.  Talk  about  your  heat !  In 
ten  minutes  that  room  was  as  much  worse 
than  a  Turkish  bath  as  Hades  is  hotter  than 
Liverman's  ice-house.  The  perspiration  fairly 
fried  out  of  a  tin  water-cooler  in  the  next 
room.  We  opened  the  doors,' and  the  snow 
began  to  melt  as  far  up  Vine  street  a»-Hans- 
comb's  house,  and  people  all  round  the  neigh- 
borhood put  on  linen  clothes.  And  we  couldn't 
stop  the  confounded  thing.  We  forgot  what 
Jones  told  us  about  the  dampers,  and  she 
just  kept  a  biling.  The  only  thing  we  could 
do  was  to  go  to  bed,  and  leave  the  thing  to 
burn  the  house  up  if  it  wanted  to.  We  stood 
off  with  a  i)ole,  and  turned  the  damper  every 
way,  and  every  turn  she  just  sent  out  heat 
enough  to  roast  an  ox.  We  went  to  bed, 
supposing  that  the  coal  would  eventually 
bum  out,  but  about  twelve  o'clock  the 
whole  family  had  to  get  up  and  sit  on  the 
fence.  Finally  a  man  came  along  who  had 
been  brought  up  omong  coal  stoves,  and  he 
put  a  wet  blanket  over  him  and  crept  up  to 
the  stove  and  turned  the  proper  dingua, 
and  she  cooled  off,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  just  as  comfortable  as  possible.  If  >oii 
buy  a  cool  stove  you  want  to  learn  how  to 
engineer  it,  or  you  may  get  roasted.— "La 
Crosse  Democrat." 

The  Btylea  in  ladies'  dresses  have  now  got 
back  as  far  as  the  days  of  Catherine  de  Modi- 
els.  At  this  rate  we  shall  soon  have  reached 
the  styles  prevalent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
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The  Rnral's  lUnstrations 
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PollUeal  iulbrntntion.  tcoax  Mie  onlli'e  body  of 
foreign  PerUidlral  UteiACure. 

It  Is.  thuri^furi-,  inrnliinlile  lo  everf  AmericBn 
rrntler.  as  tin-  only  tjoimileti-  as  well  as  fteali 

iIiMi>en«nblBcuiTpnilil(Mfltiu-e— ini(«prnjoi/ebo- 
cniue  ic  embraces  Uie  prodiiciione  of  Clis 
Ablest  LItIbk  Wrlten. 
•I  Id  Tlovof  all  tbe  Compatiton  In 
*be  Beld,  I  abonld  ceTlninly  choose 
'The  LlTlnc  Ane.'"— .Rot.  Henn' 
Wnrd  Hoeeher. 


'•The  betl  porlodlcsl  In  Atnerlcn 
—•Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler. 
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FORAGE  for  the  horses  and  mules,  and  rations  for  the  nien,  sufficient  of 
both  to  last  thirty  days,  having  been  loaded  on  the  wagons,  the  entire 
command,  composed  as  previously  stated,  and  accompanied  by  G^heral  Sheri- 
dan and  stfiff,  left  Camp  Supply  early  on  the  morning  of  December  7,  and 
turning  onr  horses*  heads  southward,  we  marched  in  the  direction  of  the 
battle-ground  of  the  Wjishita.  Our  march  to  the  Washita  was  quiet  and  un- 
eventful, if  we  except  the  loquacity  of  California  Joe,  who,  now  that  we  were 
once  more  in  the  saddle  with  tlie  prospect  of  stirring  times  before  us,  seemed 
completely  in  his  element,  and  gave  vent  to  his  satisfaction  by  indulging  in 
a  connected  series  of  remarks  and  queries,  always  supplying  the  answer  to 
the  latter  himself  if  none  of  his  listeners  evinced  a  disposition  to  do  so  for  him. 
His  principal  delight  seemed  to  be  in  speculating  audibly  as  to  what  would  be 
the  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians  when  they  discovered 
us  returning  with  increased  numbers  both  of  men  and  wagons. 

"  rd  jtdt  like  to  see  the  streaked  countenances  of  Satanta,  Medicine  Arrow, 
Lone  Wolf,  and  a  few  othei-s  of  ^em,  when  they  ketch  the  fust  glimpse  of  the 
outfit.  TheyUl  think  we're  comin*  to  spend  an  evenin*  with  'em  sure,  and  hev 
brought  our  knittin'  with  us.  One  look  Ul  satisfy  'em  thar  '11  be  sum  of  the 
dorndest  kickin'  out  over  these  plains  that  ever  war  heern  tell  uv.  One  good 
thing,  it^s  goin'  to  cum  as  nigh  killin'  uv  'em  to  start  'em  out  this  time  uv  year 
as  ef  we  hed  an  out  an'  out  scmmmage  with  'em.  The  way  I  looks  at  it  they 
hev  jist  this  preference :  them  as  don't  like  bein'  shot  to  deth  kin  take  ther 
chances  at  freezin'."  In  this  interminable  manner  California  Joe  would  pur- 
sue his  semi-soliloquies,  only  too  delighted  if  some  one  exhibited  interest  suf- 
ficient to  propound  an  occasional  qu^tion. 

As  oar  proposed  route  bore  to  the  southeast  after  reaching  the  battle- 
field, our  course  was  so  chosen  as  to  carry  us  to  the  Washita  river  a  few 
miles  below,  at  which  point  we  encamped  early  in  the  day.  General 
Sheridan  desired  to  ride  over  the  battle-ground,  and  we  hoped  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  surrounding  country  to  discover  the  remains  of  Major  El- 
tiott  and  his  little  party,  of  whose  fate  there  could  no  longer  be  the  faintest 
donbt.  With  one  hundred  men  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  under  command  of 
Captain  Yates,  we  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  battle,  and  from  there  dis- 
persed in  small  parties  in  all  directions,  with  orders  to  make  a  thorough  search 
for  oar  lost  comrades.    We  found  the  evidences  of  the  late   engagement 
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much  as  we  had  left  them.  Here  were  the  bodies,  now  frozen,  of  the  seven 
hundred  ponies  which  we  had  slain  after  the  battle ;  here  and  there,  scattered 
in  and  about  the  site  of  the  former  village  of  Black  Kettle,  lay  the  bodies  of 
many  of  the  Indians  who  fell  during  the  struggle.  Many  of  the  bodies,  how- 
ever, particularly  those  of  Black  Kettle  and  Little  Rock,  had  been  removed 
by  their  friends.  Why  any  had  been  allowed  to  remain  uncared  for,  could 
only  be  explained  upon  the  supposition  that  the  hasty  flight  of  the  other  villa- 
ges prevented  the  Indians  from  carrying  away  any  except  the  bodies  of  the 
most  prominent  chiefs  or  warriors,  altliough  most  of  those  remaining  on  the 
battle-ground  were  found  wrapped  in  blankets  and  bound  with  lariats  prepara- 
tory to  removal  and  burial.  Even  some  of  the  Indian  dogs  were  found  loiter- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  where  the  lodges  of  their  former  masters  stood; 
but,  like  the  Indians  themselves,  they  were  suspicious  of  the  white  man,  and 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  establish  friendly  relations.  Some  of  the  soldiers, 
however,  managed  to  secure  possession  of  a  few  young  puppies ;  these  were 
carefully  brought  up,  and  to  this  day  they,  or  some  of  tlieir  descendants,  are 
in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  command. 

After  riding  over  the  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village,  1 
joined  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  search  for  tlie  bodies  of  Major  Elliott 
and  his  men.  In  describing  the  search  and  its  result,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  transcribe  from  my  official  report,  made  soon  after  to  General  Sheridan : 

*'  After  marcliing  a  distance  of  two  miles  in  the  direction  in  which  Major 
Elliott  and  his  little  party  were  last  seen,  we  suddenly  came  upon  the  stark, 
stiff,  naked,  and  horribly  mutilated  bodies  of  our  dead  comrades.  No  words 
were  needed  to  tell  how  desperate  had  been  the  struggle  before  they  were 
finally  overpowered.  At  a  short  distance  from  where  the  bodies  l:iy, 
could  be  seen  the  carcasses  of  some  of  the  horses  of  the  party,  which 
had  probably  been  killed  early  in  the  fight.  Seeing  the  hopelessness  of 
breaking  through  the  line  which  surrounded  them,  and  which  undoubtedly 
numbered  more  than  one  hundred  to  one,  Elliott  dismounted  his  men,  tied 
their  horses  together,  and  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  in  describing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  details 
of  Elliott's  fight  I  rely  not  only  upon  a  critical  and  personal  examination 
of  the  ground  and  attendant  circumstances,  but  am  sustained  by  the  statements 
of  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  who  witnessed  and  paiticipated  in  the  fight,  and 
who  have  since  been  forced  to  enter  our  lines  and  surrender  themselves  up, 
under  circumstances  which  will  be  made  to  appear  in  other  portions  of  this 
report. 

"  The  bodies  of  Elliott  and  his  little  band,  with  but  a  single  exception,  were 
found  lying  within  a  circle  not  exceeding  twenty  yards  in  diameter.  We 
found  them  exactly  as  they  fell,  except  that  their  barbarous  foes  had  stripped 
and  mutilated  the  bodies  in  the  most  savage  manner. 

"All  the  bodies  were  carried  to  camp.  The  latter  was  reached  after  dark. 
It  being  the  intention  to  resume  the  march  before  daylight  the  following  day, 
a  gi^ave  was  hastily  prepared  on  a  little  knoll  near  our  camp,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Major  Elliott,  whqse  remains  were  carried  with  us  for  in- 
terment at  Fort  Arbuckle,  the  bodies  of  the  entire  party,  under  the  dim  light 
of  a  few  torches  held  by  of  sorrowing  comrades,  were  consigned  to  one 
common  resting  place.  No  funeral  note  sounded  to  measure  their  pas- 
sage to  the  grave.  No  volley  was  fired  to  tell  us  a  comrade  was  receiving  the 
last  sad  rites  of  burinl,  that  the  fresh  earth  had  closed  over  some  of  our  truest 
and  most  daring  soldiers. 
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"  Before  interment,  I  caused  a  complete  examination  of  each  body  to  be 
made  by  Dr.  Lippincott,  chief  medical  officer  of  the  expedition,  with  direction 
to  report  on  the  character  and  number  of  wounds  received  by  each,  as  well  as 
to  mutilations  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  The  following  extracts  are 
taken  Arom  Dr.  Idppincott^s  report : 

**  Major  Joel  H.  Elliott,  two  bullet  holes  in  head,  one  in  left  cheek,  right 
hftndcntoff,  left  foot  almost  cut  off,  -.  .  .  .  deep  gash  in  right  groin, 
deep  gashes  in  calves  of  both  legs,  little  finger  of  left  hand  cut  off,  and  throat 
cut. 

**  Sergeant-Major  Walter  Kennedy,  bullet  hole  in  right  temple,  head  partly 
cat  off,  seventeen  bullet  holes  in  back,  and  two  in  legs. 

"Corporal  Harry  Mercer,  Troop  E,  bullet  hole  in  right  axilla,  one  in 
region  of  heart,  three  in  back,  eight  arrow  wounds  in  back,  right  ear  cut  off, 
bead  scalped,  and  skull  fractured,  deep  gashes  in  both  legs,  and  throat  cut. 

"Private  Thomas  Christer,  Troop  E,  bullet  hole  in  head,  right  foot  cut  off, 
ballet  hole  in  abdomen,  and  throat  cut. 

'*  Corporal  William  Carrick,  Troop  H,  bullet  hole  in  right  parietal  bone, 
both  feet  cut  off,  throat  cut,  left  arm  broken. 

"  Private  Eugene  Clover,  Troop  H,  head  cut  off,  arrow  wound  in  right  side, 
both  levs  terriblv  mutilated. 

*•  Private  William  Milligan,  Troop  H,  bullet  hole  in  left  side  of  head,  deep 
gnshes  in  right  leg,  ....  left  arm  deeply  gashed,  head  scalped,  and 
throat  cut. 

"  Corporal  James  F.  Williams,  Troop  I,  bullet  hole  in  back;  head  and  both 
arms  cut  off,  many  and  deep  gashes  in  back 

"Private  Thomas  Dooney,  Troop  I,  arrow  hole  in  region  of  stomach, 
thorax  cut  open,  head  cut  off,  and  right  shoulder  cut  by  a  tomahawk. 

"  Farrier  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  Troop  M,  bullet  hole  in  left  parietal  bone, 
head  scalped,  arm  broken,     ....    throat  cut. 

•Private  John  Myres,  Troop  M,  several  bullet  holes  in  head,  scalped, 
nineteen  bullet  holes  in  body,     ....    throat  cut. 

•*  Private  Cal.  Sharpe,  Troop  M,  two  bullet  holes  in  right  side,  throat  cut, 

one  ballet  hole  in  left  side  of  head,  one  arrow  hole  in  left  side, 

left  arm  broken. 

"Unknown,  head  cut  off,  body  partially  destroyed  by  wolves. 

"Unknown,  head  and  right  hand  cut  off,  ....  three  bullet  and 
sine  arrow  holes  in  back. 

"  Unknown,  scalped,  skull  fractured,  six  bullet  and  thirteen  arrow  holes  in 
bacl:,  and  three  bullet  holes  in  chest" 

I  have  quoted  these  extracts  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an  insight  of  the 
treatment  invariably  meted  out  to  white  men  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
witliin  the  scope  of  the  red  man^s  bloodthirsty  and  insatiable  vengeance.  The 
report  to  General  Sheridan  then  continues  as  follows: 

"In  addition  to  the  wonnds  and  barbarities  reported  by  Dr.  Lippincott,  I 
saxr  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  a  Lancaster  rifle  protruding  from  the  side  of  one 
of  the  men;  the  stock  had  been  broken  off  near  the  barrel,  and  the  butt  of  it, 
probably  twelve  inches  in  length,  had  been  driven  into  the  man's  side  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  inches.  The  forest  along  the  banks  of  the  Washita,  from  the 
battle-ground  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  was  found  to  have  been  one  contin- 
QOQs  Indian  village.  Black  Kettle's  band  of  Cheyennes  was  above ;  then  came 
other  hostile  tribes  camped  in  the  following  order :  Arrapahoes  under  Little  Ba- 
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ven ;  Kiowas  ander  Satanta^and  Lone  Wolf;  the  remaining  bands  of  Cheyenne 
Comanches,  and  Apachei.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  disorder  and  haste  with 
which  these  tribes  had  fled  from  their  camping  grounds.  They  had  abandoned 
thousands  of  lodge  poles,  some  of  which  were  still  standing,  as  when  last 
used.  Immense  numbers  of  camp  kettles,  cooking  utensils,  coffee-mills,  axes, 
and  several  hundred  buffiilo  robes  were  found  in  the  abandoned  camps  adja- 
cent to  Black  Kettle's  village,  but  which  had  not  been  visited  before  by 
our  troops.  By  actual  examination,  it  was  computed  that  over  six  hundred 
lodges  had  been  standing  along  the  Washita  during  the  battle,  and  within  five 
miles  of  the  battle-ground,  and  it  was  from  these  villages,  and  others  still 
lower  down  the  stream,  that  the  immense  number  of  warriors  came  who,  af* 
ter  our  rout  and  destruction  of  Black  Kettle  and  his  band,  surrounded  my 
command  and  fought  until  defeated  by  the  Seventh  Cavalry  about  3  p.  m.  on 
the  27th  ult.  ...  In  the  deserted  camp,  lately  occupied  by  Satanta  with 
the  Kiowas,  my  men  discovered  the  bodies  of  a  young  white  woman  and  child, 
the  former  apparently  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  the  latter  probably 
eighteen  months  old.  They  were  evidently  mother  and  child,  and  had  not 
long  been  in  captivity,  as  the  woman  still  retained  several  articles  of  her 
wardrobe  about  her  person — among  others  a  pair  of  cloth  gaiters  but  little 
worn,  everything  indicating  that  she  had  been  but  recently  captured,  and  upon 
our  attacking  and  routing  Black  Kettle^s  camp  her  captors,  fearing  she  might 
be  recaptured  by  us  and  her  testimony  used  against  them,  had  deliberately 
murdered  her  and  her  child  in  cold  blood.  The  woman  had  received  a  shot 
in  the  forehead,  her  entire  scalp  had  been  removed,  and  her  skull  horribly 
crushed.    The  child  also  bore  numerous  marks  of  violence.^' 

At  daylight  on  the  following  morning  the  entire  command  started  on  the 
trail  of  the  Indian  villages,  nearly  all  of  which  had  moved  down  the  Washita 
toward  Fort  Cobb,  where  they  had  good  reason  to  believe  they  would  receive 
protection.  The  Arrapahoes  and  remaining  band  of  Cheyennes  left  the  Washi- 
ta valley  and  moved  across  in  the  direction  of  Red  river.  After  following  the 
trail  of  the  Kiowas  and  other  hostile  Indians  for  seven  days,  over  an  almost 
impassable  country,  where  it  was  necessary  to  keep  two  or  three  hundred  men 
almost  constantly  at  work  with  picks,  axes,  and  spades,  before  being  able  to 
advance  with  our  immense  train,  my  Osage  scouts  came  galloping  back  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  December,  and  reported  a  party  of  Indiians  in  our  front 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce. 

It  is  to  this  day  such  a  common  occurrence  for  Indian  agents  to  assert  in 
positive  terms  that  the  particular  Indians  of  their  agency  have  not  been 
absent  from  their  reservation,  nor  engaged  in  making  war  upon  the  white 
men,  when  the  contrary  is  well  known  to  be  true,  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  in- 
troduce one  of  the  many  instances  of  this  kind  which  have  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation, as  an  Ulustration  not  only  of  how  the  public  in  distant  sections  of  the 
country  may  be  misled  and  deceived  as  to  the  acts  and  intentions  of  the  In- 
dians, but  also  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Indian  agents  themselves  will  pro- 
ceed in  attempting  to  shield  and  defend  the  Indians  of  their  particular  agency. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  the  agent  is  the  victim  of  deception,  and  no  doubt  con- 
scientiously proclaims  that  which  he  firmly  believes ;  but  I  am  forced  by  long 
experience  to  the  opinion  that  instances  of  this  kind  are  rare,  being  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  In  the  example  to  which  I  refer,  the  high  character 
and  distinction  as  well  as  the  deservedly  national  reputation  achieved  by  the 
oflicial  then  in  charge  of  the  Indians  against  whom  we  were  operating,  will  at 
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oDce  absolve  me  from  the  imputation  of  intentionally  reflecting  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  action  in  the  matter.  The  only  point  to  occasion  surprise  is  how 
an  officer  possessing  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  derived  from  an 
extensive  experience  on  the  frontier,  which  General  Hazen  could  justly  lay 
claim  to,  should  be  so  far  misled  as  to  give  the  certificate  of  good  conduct 
wliich  follows.  General  Hazen  had  not  only  had  superior  opportunities  for 
studying  the  Indian  character,  but  had  participated  in  Indian  wars,*  and  at  tlie 
very  time  he  penned  the  following  note  he  was  partially  disabled  from  the  ef- 
fects of  an  Indian  wound.  The  Government  had  selected  him  from  the  large 
Domber  of  intelligent  offic'ers  of  high  rank  whose  services  were  available  for 
the  position,  and  had  assigned  him  with  plenary  powers  to  the  superintenden- 
cy  of  the  Southern  Indian  District,  a  position  in  which  almost  the  entire  con- 
trol of  all  the  southern  tribes  was  vested  in  the  occupant.  If  gentlemen  of 
the  experience  and  military  education  of  General  Hazen,  occupying  the  inti- 
mate and  official  relation  to  the  Indians  which  he  did,  could  be  so  readily  and 
completely  deceived  as  to  their  real  character,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  living  far  from  the  scene  of  operations,  and  only  possessing 
such  information  as  reaches  them  in  scraps  through  the  public  press,  and 
generally  colored  by  interested  parties,  should  at  times  entertain  extremely 
erroneous  impressions  regarding  the  much- vexed  Indian  question.  Now  to 
the  case  in  point : 

With  the  Osage  scouts  who  came  back  from  the  advance  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  a  party  of  Indians  were  in  front,  also  came  a  scout  who  stated  that 
he  was  from  Fort  Cobb,  and  delivered  to  me  a  despatch,  which  read  as  follows : 

Headquaizters  SouTHEitK  INDIAN  DiBTBiCT,  Fo&T  COBD,  9  P.  H.  December  16, 1868. 

7V»  tke  Qfieer,  commanding  troops  in  the  Field, 

Indians  have  Just  broaf^^ht  in  word  that  our  troops  to-day  reached  the  Washita  some  twenty 
miles  above  here.  I  send  this  to  say  that  all  the  camps  this  side  of  the  point  reported  to  have  been 
reached  are  friendly,  and  have  not  been  on  the  war  path  this  season.  If  this  reaches  yon,  it  would 
be  well  to  eommonicate  at  once  with  Satanta  or  Black  Eagle,  chiefii  of  the  Kiowas,  near  where 
JOQ  now  are,  who  will  readily  inform  you  of  the  position  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arrapahoes,  also 
of  my  camp.  BespectfUIIy, 

(Signed)  W.  B.  Hazen,  Brevet  M^for-Genenil. 

This  scout  at  the  same  time  informed  me  that  a  large  party  of  Eaowa  war- 
riors, under  Lone  Wolf,  Satanta,  and  oth^r  leading  chiefs,  were  within  less 
than  a  mile  of  my  advance,  and  notwithstanding  the  above  certificate  regard- 
ing their  friendly  character,  they  had  seized  a  scout  who  accompanied  the 
bearer  of  the  despatch,  disarmed  him,  and  held  him  a  prisoner  of  war.  Tak- 
ing a  small  party  with  me,  I  proceeded  beyond  our  lines  to  meet  the  flag  of 
truce.  I  was  met  by  several  of  tlie  leading  chiefs  of  the  Kiowas,  including 
those  above  named.  Large  parties  of  their  warriors  could  be  seen  posted  in 
the  neighboring  ravines  and  upon  the  surrounding  hilltops.  All  were  painted 
aud  plumed  for  war,  and  nearly  all  were  armed  with  one  rifle,  two  revolvers, 
bow  and  arrow,  some  of  their  bows  being  strung,  and  their  whole  appearance 
and  oondnct  plainly  indicating  that  they  had  come  for  war.  Their  declara- 
tions to  some  of  my  guides  and  friendly  Indians  proved  the  same  thing,  and 
tliey  were  only  deterred  from  hostile  acts  by  discovering  our  strength  to  bo  far 
greater  than  they  had  imagined,  and  our  scouts  on  the  alert.  Aside,  however, 
from  the  question  as  to  what  their  present  or  future  intentions  were  at  that 
time,  how  deserving  were  those  Indians  of  the  certificate  of  good  behavior 
whidi  they  bad  been  shrewd  enough  to  obtain  P    The  certificate  was  dated  De- 
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comber  16,  and  stated  that  the  camps  had  not  been  on  the  war  path  "  tins  sea- 
son." 

What  were  the  facts?  On  the  27th  of  November,  only  twenty-one  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  certificate,  the  same  Indians,  whose  peaceable  charac* 
ter  was  vouched  for  so  strongly,  had  engaged  in  battle  with  my  command  by 
attacking  it  during  the  fight  with  Black  Kettle.  It  was  in  their  camp  that  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  mother  and  child  were  found,  and  we  had  followed  day 
by  day  the  trail  of  the  Kiowas  and  other  tribes,  leading  us  directly  from  the 
dead  and  mangled  bodies  of  our  comrades,  slain  by  them  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, until  we  were  about  to  overtake  and  punish  the  guilty  parties,  when 
the  above  communication  was  received,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  Fort 
Cobb,  in  the  direction  of  tl>e  Washita  battle-ground. 

This,  of  itself,  was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  ti'ibes  we 
were  dealing  with;  but  aside  from  these  incontrovertible  facts,  had  addltioaal 
evidence  been  needed  of  the  openly  hostile  conduct  of  tlie  Kiowas  and  Co- 
manches,  and  of  their  active  participation  in  the  battle  of  the  Washita,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  collected  testimony  of  lUack  Eagle  and  other 
leading  chiefs.  This  testimony  was  written,  and  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
agents  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  It  was  given  voluntarily  by  the  Indian  chiefi 
referred  to,  and  was  taken  down  at  the  time  by  the  Indian  agents,  not  for  the 
army,  or  with  a  view  of  furnishing  it  to  officers  of  the  army,  but  simply  for 
the  benefit  and  information  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  This  testimony,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  concealment  of  much  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  Indians,  plainly  states  that  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  tlie  Washita:  that  the  former  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
war  party  whose  trail  I  followed,  and  which  led  my  command  into  Black 
Kettle^s  village :  and  that  some  of  the  Kiowas  remained  in  Black  Kettle's  vil- 
lage until  the  morning  of  tlie  battle. 

This  evidence  is  all  contained  in  a  report  made  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs,  by  one  Philip  McCuskey,  United  States  interpreter  for  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  tribes.  This  report  was  dated  Fort  Cobb,  December  3,  while 
the  communication  from  General  Hazen,  certifying  to  the  friendly  disposition 
and  conduct  of  these  tribes,  was  dated  at  the  same  place  thii'teen  days  later. 
Mah-wis>sa  also  confirmed  these  statements,  and  pointed  out  to  me,  when  near 
the  battle-ground,  the  location  of  Satanta's  village.  It  was  from  her,  too,  that 
I  learned  that  it  was  in  Satanta's  village  that  the  bodies  of  the  white  woman 
and  child  were  found.  As  I  pen  these  lines,  the  daily  press  contains  frequent 
allusions  to  the  negotiations  which  are  being  conducted  between  the  Governor 
of  Texas  and  the  General  Government,  looking  to  the  release  of  Satanta  from 
tlie  Texas  penitentiary,  to  which  institution  Satanta,  after  a  trial  before  the 
Civil  authorities  for  numerous  murders  committed  on  the  Texas  frontier,  was 
sent  three  or  four  years  ago  to  serve  out  a  life  sentence. 

After  meeting  the  chiefs,  who  with  their  bands  had  approached  our  ad- 
vance under  flag  of  truce,  and  compelling  the  release  of  the  scout  whom 
they  had  seized  and  held  prisoner,  we  continued  our  march  toward  Fort  Cobb, 
the  chiefs  agreeing  to  ride  with  us  aiyl  accompany  my  command  to  that  place. 
Eveiy  assurance  was  given  me  that  the  villages  to  which  these  various  chie& 
belonged  would  at  once  move  to  Fort  Cobb,  and  there  encamp,  thus  separat- 
ing tliemselves  from  the  hostile  ti'ibes,  or  those  who  preferred  to  decline  this 
proposition  of  peace,  an^  to  continue  to  wage  war ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  purpose,  some  eighteen  \>t  twenty  of  the  most  prominent 
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chiefs,  generally  Kiowas,  voluntarily  proposed  to  accompany  us  during  the 
march  of  that  day  and  the  next,  by  wiiich  time  it  was  expected  that  the  com- 
mand woold  reach  Fort  Cobb.  The  chiefs  only  requested  that  they  might  send 
one  of  their  number,  mounted  on  a  fleet  pony,  to  the  viUages,  in  order  to 
hasten  their  movement  to  Fort  Cobb.  IIow  eager  for  peace  were  these  poor, 
confiding  sons  of  the  forest  is  the  mental  ejsiculation  of  some  of  my  readers, 
particularly  if  they  are  inclined  to  be  converts  to  tlie  humanitarian  doctrines 
8Up[X)sed  to  be  applicable  in  the  government  of  Indians.  If  I  am  addressing 
any  of  this  class,  for  whose  kindness  of  heart  I  have  the  utmost  regard,  I  re- 
gret to  be  compelled  to  disturb  the  illusion. 

Peace  was  not  included  among  the  purposes  which  governed  the  chiefs 
who  so  freely  and  unhesitatingly  proffered  their  company  during  our  march  to 
Fort  Cobb.  Nor  had  they  the  faintest  intention  of  either  accompanying  us  or 
directing  their  villages  to  proceed  to  the  fort.  The  messenger  whom  they 
seemed  so  anxious  to  despatch  to  the  village  was  not  sent  to  li:isten  the  move- 
ment of  their  villages  toward  Fort  Cobb,  as  claimed  by  them,  but  to  hasten 
their  movement  in  a  precisely  opposite  direction,  viz.,  towards  the  head 
waters  of  Red  river,  near  the  northwestern  limits  of  Texas.  This  sudden 
effasion  of  friendly  sentiments  rather  excited  my  suspicions,  but  I  was  unable 
at  first  to  divine  the  real  intents  and  purposes  of  the  chiefs.  Nothing  was  to 
be  done  but  to  act  so  as  to  avoid  exciting  their  suspicion,  and  trust  to  time  to 
nnravel  the  scheme.  When  we  arrived  at  our  camping  ground,  on  the  even- 
ing of  that  day,  the  chiefs  requested  permission  to  despatch  another  messen- 
ger to  their  people  to  inform  them  where  we  were  encamped.  To  tliis  propo- 
sition no  objection  was  made.  That  evening  I  caused  an  abundant  supply  of 
provisions,  consisting  principally  of  beef,  bread,  coffee,  and  sugar,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  them.  In  posting  my  pickets  that  night  for  the  protection  of 
the  camp,  I  arranged  to  have  the  reserve  st'itioned  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  sx>ot  on  which  the  chiefs  were  to  encamp  during  the  night,  which  point 
was  bat  a  few  paces  from  my  headquarters.  Before  retiring,  I  took  Romeo, 
the  Interpreter,  and  strolled  down  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  chiefs.  The  latter,  af- 
ter the  substantial  meal  in  which  they  had  just  indulged,  were  seated,  In- 
dian fashion,  around  a  small  fire,  enjoying  such  comfort  as  was  to  be  derived 
from  the  occasional  whi&  of  smoke  which  each  in  proper  turn  inhaled  from 
the  long-stemmed  pipe  of  red  clay  that  was  kept  passing  from  right  to  left 
around  the  circle.  Their  greeting  of  me  was  cordial  in  the  extreme,  but,  as 
in  the  play — of  "Richelieu,"  I  believe— they  ** bowed  too  low."  Through 
Romeo  I  chatted  on  indifferent  subjects  with  the  various  chiefs,  and  from  near- 
ly all  of  them  received  assurances  of  their  firmly  fixed  resolution  to  abandon 
forever  the  dangers  and  risks  of  the  war  path,  to  live  no  longer  at  variance 
witli  their  white  brothers,  to  eschew  henceforth  all  such  unfriendly  customs 
as  scalp-taking,  murdering  defenceless  women  and  children,  and  stealing  stock 
from  the  settlers  of  the  frontier.  All  this  was  to  be  changed  in  the  future. 
It  seemed  strange,  listening  to  these  apparently  *'  artless  sons  of  nature,"  that 
men  entertaining  the  ardent  desire  for  repose  which  they  professed,  had  not 
tarned  their  backs  on  the  war  path  long  ago,  and  settled  down  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  But  better  that  this  conclusion  should 
be  arrived  at  late  than  not  at  all.  The  curtain  had  fallen  from  their  eyes, 
and  they  were  enabled  to  see  everything  in  its  proper  light.  To  adopt  their 
own  language,  "  their  hearts  had  become  good,"  **  their  tongues  had  become 
stTaight,*^  they  had  cast  aside  the  bad  ways  in  which  they  had  so  long  strug- 
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gled  unsaccessfnlly,  and  had  now  resolved  to  follow  the  white  man's  road,  to 
adopt  his  mode  of  dress,  till  the  soil,  and  establish  schools  for  the  education 
of  tljeir  children,  until  in  time  the  white  man  and  the  red  man  would  not 
only  be  brothers  in  name,  but  would  be  fonnd  travelling  the  same  road  witb 
interests  in  common. 

Had  I  been  a  latter-day  Peace  Commissioner,  I  should  have  felt  in  duly 
bound  to  send  a  despatch  to  the  chief  of  the  proper  bureau  at  Washington,  in 
terms  somewhat  as  follows : 

Hon  John  Smith,  Secretary  of  the Dfpartment. 

I  have  just  concluded  a  most  satisfactory  council  wiUi  the  Kiowa  and  other 
tribes,  cei^tsun  members  of  which  have  lately  been  accused  of  being  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  troubles  lately  occurring  upon  our  frontier.  All  (he 
prominent  chiefs  met  me  in  council,  and  after  a  free  interchange  and  expres- 
sion of  opinions,  I  am  happy  to  inform  th«  Department  that  these  chiefs,  rep- 
resenting as  they  do  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  important  of  the  southern 
tribes,  have  voluntarily  and  solemnly  agreed  to  cease  all  hostile  acts  agtiinst 
the  w^hite  men,  to  prevent  raids  or  war  parties  from  being  organized  among 
their  young  men,  to  abandon  for  all  future  time  the  war  path,  and  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  their  reservation,  tliere  to  engage  in  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  civilized  life.  They  express  a  warm  desire  to  have  educational  facilities  ex- 
tended them  for  tlie  benefit  of  their  children.  As  the  season  is  far  advanced, 
rendering  it  too  late  for  them  to  successfully  cultivate  a  crop  the  present  year, 
they  ask,  and  I  recommend,  that  provisions  sufficient  for  their  subsistence  the 
present  season  be  issued  them.  They  also  request  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  game,  a  few  breech-loading  arms  be  furnished  them,  say  one  rifle  and  one 
revolver  to  each  male  over  fourteen  yeai*s  of  age.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  a 
most  reasonable  request,  and  that  the  granting  of  it  would  go  far  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Government,  as  I  am  forced  to  remark 
that  some  of  the  recent  acts  of  the  military,  such  as  the  occurrence  on  the 
Washita,  have  done  much  to  produce  an  unsettled  feeling  on  the  p:irt  of  these 
untutored  wards  of  the  nation.  No  further  anxiety  need  be  felt  as  to  tlie  com- 
plete pacification  of  this  tribe.  I  wish  you  might  have  shared  with  me  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  these  untaught  chieftains,  begging  for  such  assistance 
and  guidance  as  would  lead  them  in  the  paths  of  peace.  I  leave  here  on  the 
— th,  to  visit  the  neighboring  tribes,  provided  the  military  commander  at  this 
point  will  furnish  me  a  suitable  escort. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Jones,  Indian  Agent. 

P.  S. — ^I  have  thought  that  if  we  could  confer  the  ballot  upon  those  of  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  who  show  the  greatest  aptitude  and  deske  for  peace,  it 
might  be  a  great  step  toward  completing  their  civilization.  Of  course  some 
line  of  distinction  or  qualification  would  have  to  be  drawn;  for  example, 
confer  the  right  of  ballot  upon  all  those  who  faithfully  accept  their  rations  from 
the  Government  for  a  period  of  six  months.  I  merely  throw  this  out  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Department 

J.  J. 

< 

Not  being  an  orthodox  Peace  Commissioner,  in  good  standing  in  th.it  fra- 
ternity, I  did  not  send  a  despateh  of  this  character.  What  I  did,  however,  an- 
swered every  purpose.  I  went  to  the  station  of  the  guard  near  by  and  di- 
rected the  non-commissioned  officer  in  charge  to  have  his  men  keep  a  watch- 
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fal  eye  upon  those  same  "  an  tutored  sons  of  the  forest/^  as  I  felt  confident  their 
plans  boded  us  no  good.  Romeo  was  also  told  to  inform  the  chiefs  that  after 
the  camp  had  quieted  down  for  the  night,  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  them  to 
wander  far  from  tlieir  camp  fii'o,  as  the  sentries  might  mistake  them  for  ene- 
mies and  fire  upon  tliem.  This  I  knew  would  make  them  hug  their  fire  closely 
until  morning.  Before  daylight  we  were  again  in  the  saddle  and  commenc- 
ing tlie  last  march  necessary  to  take  us  to  Fort  Cobb.  Again  did  it  become 
important,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chiefs,  to  despatch  another  of  their  number 
to  hurry  up  the  people  of  their  villages,  in  order,  as  they  said,  that  tlio  vil- 
lages might  arrive  at  Fort  Cobb  at  the  same  time  we  did.  As  the  march 
progressed  these  applications  became  more  frequent,  until  most  of  the  chiefs 
had  been  sent  away  as  messengers.  I  noticed,  however,  that  in  selecting 
those  to  be  sent,  the  chiefs  lowest  in  rank  and  importance  were  first  chosen,  so 
that  those  who  remained  were  the  highest.  When  their  numbers  had  dwindled 
down  to  less  tlian  half  the  original  party,  I  saw  that  instead  of  acting  in  good 
faith  this  party  of  chiefs  was  solely  engaged  in  the  effort  to  withdraw  our  at- 
tention from  the  villages,  and,  by  an  apparent  ofier  on  their  part  to  accom- 
pany us  to  Fort  Cobb,  where  we  were  encouraged  to  believe  the  villages  woifld 
meet  us,  prevent  us  from  wat(jhing  and  following  the  trail  made  by  the  lodges, 
which  h.id  already  divergid  from  the  direct  route  to  Fort  Cobb,  the  one 
the  villages  would  have  pursued  had  that  fort  been  their  destination.  It 
became  palpably  evident  that  the  Indians  were  resorting,  as  usual,  to  strata- 
gem to  accomplish  their  purpose,  which  of  course  involved  our  deception. 
Fortunately  their  purpose  was  divined  in  time  to  thwart  it.  As  no  haste  was 
necessary,  I  permitted  the  remaining  chiefs  to  continue  the  march  with  us, 
without  giving  them  any  grounds  to  suppose  that  we  strongly  doubted  their 
oft-repeated  assertions  that  their  hearts  were  good  and  their  tongues  were 
straight.  Finally,  as  our  march  for  that  day  neared  its  termination  and  we 
were  soon  to  reach  our  destination,  the  party  of  chiefs,  which  at  first  em- 
braced upwards  of  twenty,  had  become  reduced  until  none  remained  except 
the  two  head  chiefs.  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  and  these  no  doubt  were  laugh- 
ing in  tlieir  sleeves,  if  an  Indian  may  be  supposed  to  possess  that  article  of  ap- 
parel, at  the  happy  and  highly  successful  manner  in  which  they  had  hood- 
winked their  white  brethren.  But  had  they  known  all  that  had  been  trans- 
piring they  would  not  have  felt  so  self-satisfied.  As  usual,  quite  a  number  of 
officers  and  orderlies  rode  at  the  head  of  the  column,  including  a  few  of  Gen- 
eral Sheridan*s  staff. 

As  soon  as  the  scheme  of  the  Indians  was  discovered,  I  determined  to  seize 
the  most  prominent  chiefs  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises  re- 
garding the  coming  on  of  the  villages ;  but  as  for  this  purpose  two  hostages 
were  as  valuable  as  twenty,  I  allowed  all  but  this  number  to  take  their  depart- 
ure apparently  unnoticed.  Finally,  when  none  but  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta 
remained,  and  they  no  doubt  were  prepared  with  a  plausible  excuse  to  bid  us 
in  the  most  improved  Kiowa  au  revoir,  the  officers  just  referred  to,  at  a  given 
signal,  drew  their  revolvers,  and  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  were  informed  through 
Romeo  that  they  were  prisoners. 

6.  A.  Custer. 


LINLEY    ROCHFORD. 

Br  Justin  McCarthy. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SOBER    BEALITIES. 

A  FEW  days  of  qaiet,  monotonous  existence  slipped  away  for  Linley.  They 
were  monotonous  in  their  outward  character  at  least,  for  the  routine  of 
incidents  was  much  tlie  same  one  day  with  another.  But  on  Linley^s  mind  and 
feelings  they  were  contributing  to  form  an  impression  that  was  always  spread- 
ing and  deepening.  This  was  not  exactly  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  and  of  dis- 
appointment, but  rather  a  recognition  of  the  profound  necessity  of  stripping 
off  exaggerated  hopes  and  faiths  in  order  to  anticipate  and  avoid  disappoint- 
ment. *'  My  master  ^*  was  right  when  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  no  hero, 
and  Linley  was  now  bravely  making  up  her  mind  to  the  conviction  that  there 
are  no  heroes  among  men ;  or  that  if  there  were,  tliey  would  not  be  lovable 
persons ;  or  that  if  they  did  exist  and  were  lovable,  they  would  only  love  he- 
roines, and  therefore  would  be  out  of  her  range  altogether.  She  had  not  as 
yet  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  loved  her  husband  with  woman^s  fullest  love. 
But  she  could  not  help  seeing  some  of  his  faults,  even  while,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  always  strove  to  think  only  of  his  good-nature,  his  generosity,  his  general 
kindness  and  frequent  demonstrations  of  affection  to  herself.  In  her  own 
mind  she  justified  him.  "  When  one  justifies  his  faith,"  says  a  great  religious 
thinker,  **  the  faith  is  already  dead  within  him,  even  though  he  knows  it  not."^ 
Certainly  if  Linley  Rochford's  faith  was  dead  within  her,  she  knew  it  not 

Laboring  with  constant  good- will  to  do  some  kindness  for  the  squalid  and 
stolid  poor  of  Dripdeanham,  she  had  necessarily  found  out  who  was  the  owner 
of  certiiin  neglected  tenements  of  which  Mr.  Tuxham  had  spoken  to  heron  her 
first  exploring  day — the  careless  owner  whom  she  had  so  vehemently  declared 
that  she  would  have  put  in  the  stocks.  Alas!  it  was  the  good-natured  epicu- 
rean who  read  the  "  Greek  Anthology  "  of  nights  in  the  library  when  she  had 
gone  to  her  room,  and  who  was  always  promising  to  make  some  gigantic  ef- 
fort in  the  way  of  beneficent  reform,  but  agaiu  always  putting  it  off.  Now 
Mr.  Flatt  had,  as  has  already  been  mentioued,  a  great  scheme  for  founding  a 
model  village  in  Dripdeanham,  by  pulling  down  all  the  dirty  old  cottages, 
building  up  new  ones  with  the  best  modern  conditions  of  ventilation,  drainage, 
and  water-supply,  and  then  giving  them  to  the  old  tenants  at  very  cheap  rents, 
but  with  strict  stipulations  as  to  cleanliness,  order,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Piatt  in 
fact  had  a  soul  burating  with  energy  and  benevolence,  and  having  retired  from 
business  (he  had  risen  from  the  condition  of  a  Methodistical  "  navvy  "  to  thiU 
of  a  great  railway  contractor),  he  had  nothing  to  occupy  himself  with  but  do- 
ing good  for  somebody.  Valentine  highly  approved  of  the  scheme,  but  Roch- 
ford  was  hard  to  move.  He  would  not  sell ;  he  would  only  vaguely  under- 
take to  do  something  some  time.  He  seemed  to  have  grown  jealous  of  Plates 
popularity  and  public  spirit,  and  to  see  a  sort  of  humiliation  to  himself  in  hav- 
ing the  fortunes  of  his  neglected  tenantry  bettered  by  other  hands  than  his 
own.  So  he  only  laughed  at  Piatt  when  that  gentleman's  back  was  turned; 
and  kindly  Mr.  Piatt  was  fully  convinced  that  Rochford,  with  all  his  scholar- 
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ship,  bad  some  splendid  plan  of  his  own  in  hand  into  which  he,  Mr.  Piatt, 
coald  not  see  just  yet,  but  which  would  astonish  everybody  when  it  came 
oat. 

Liuley  hoped  so  too,  and  was  often  quite  reassured  by  the  honest  faith  of 
Mr.  Phut.  Meanwhile  Valentine  worked  very  hard  at  papers  and  figures  of 
all  sorts  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rochford,  whose  business  afi[au*s  were  allowed  to 
drift  into  periodical  chaos  until  his  friend  came  and  reduced  them  to  order. 
Rochford  was  soon  going  to  town,  Valentine  had  to  return  there  almost  imme- 
diately, and  both  wanted  the  periodical  restoration  to  order  completed  as  fast 
as  possible.  Valentine  seemed  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in  spells  of  Herculean 
work  as  in  nightly  rambles  or  lying  down  in  the  moonlight.  Linley,  who  was 
not  called  to  council,  had  many  opportunities  of  observing,  as  if  from  a  dis- 
tance, what  a  great  many  things  Valentine  could  do  cleverly.  Mr.  Piatt  was 
always  big  with  his  benevolent  schemes,  and  when  he  came  and  talked  with 
R  )chford  it  was  almost  always  Valentine  who  answered  and  advised.  All 
this  Linley  observed,  wondei-ing  much  how  a  man  who  seemed  to  understand 
and  manage  other  people's  afiau's  so  well  had  not  made  a  better  way  in  the 
world  for  himself.  She  could  only  explain  it  by  thinking  of  his  odd,  volatile 
ways,  which  probably  indicited  a  character  incapable  of  fixing  itself  steadily 
to  any  one  pm'sutt.  Sometimes,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  deep  consultation  with  Mr. 
Rochford,  he  would  jump  from  his  chair,  run  to  the  piano,  seat  himself  there, 
and  become  absorbed  in  playing  some  wailing  air,  which  suddenly  would 
change,  perhaps,  if  anybody,  even  a  servant,  entered  tlie  room,  into  some  fan- 
tastic and  rattling  dance  music.  i^K  favorite  attitude  of  his  was  to  lean  against 
the  chimney  piece,  bury  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  pour  out  a  volume  of 
paradoxes  or  queer  reflections  and  suggestions  of  thought.  One  odd  thing 
about  this  W2is  tliat  he  always  seemed  to  be  in  earnest.  He  certainly  never  ap- 
peared to  have  any  consciousness  that  he  was  trifling.  He  pursued  the  most 
tririal  or  absurd  conceit  with  as  much  strenuous  effort  as  if  it  were  a  thought 
on  the  solution  of  which  half  his  life  depended. 

''  Look  here,  Louis,^'  he  exclaimed  one  day  as  he  took  up  his  favorite  posi- 
tion ;  "  I  have  a  grand  idea  for  a  picture — for  the  Academy ;  a  classical  sub- 
ject— quite  fresh  and  new!    *  Vulcan  chasing  butterflies.^    Don't  you  see?" 

"I  confess  I  don't,''  Rochford  answered. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  do."  said  Lmley. 

"Woman's  perception;  quick,  of  course;  at  least  that's  the  right  thing  to 
say,''  Valentine  remarked ;  •*  but  will  you  give  us  your  guess,  Mrs.  Roch- 
ford? " 

"  It  isn't  very  hard  to  guess;  in  fact  I  think  oAe  can't  well  avoid  seeing  it. 
I  can't  explain  very  brilliantly ;  but  I  suppose  the  i4ea  is  tliat  of  a  very  pow- 
erful and  awfully — I  can't  help  saying  awfully — earnest  and  strenuous  sort 
of  character,  busying  itself  with  trifles;  and " 

"  And  being  frightfully  earnest  in  running  after  them,"  Valentine  inter- 
rupted.    "  Yes,  that's  the  idea." 

"Is  there  such  a  thing  in  real  life?"  Linley  asked. 

"In  real  life,"  Rochford  said,  "I  fancy  it  is  much  more  common  to  see 
people  taking  very  serious  things  coolly  and  treating  tl^em  lightly;  and  I 
would  recommend  as  an  antique  allegory,  with  a  moral  for  to-day,  Vulcan  drop- 
ping into  a  doze,  with  a  flowed  falling  fi*om  his  half-opened  lips  and  the  armor 
of  the  gods  lying  unfinished  on  his  anvil." 

*'  Perhaps  the  two  pictures  only  illustrate  the  same  thing,"  Linley  sug- 
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jested.  "  If  Valcan  has  tired  himself  out  with  chasing  th6  buttei-fiies,  how 
can  he  help  falling  asleep  over  the  work  of  the  gods?  ^* 

•*  So  we  come  to  a  bit  of  morality  after  all,"  Valentine  said.  *•  Mrs.  Roch- 
ford,  you  may  paint  the  picture  yourself,  having  brought  it  to  the  proper  pur- 
pose and  made  it  useful.  WeUl  send  it  to  the  Academy ;  and  there  shall  be  a 
verse  from  Dr.  Watts  under  its  name  in  the  cat-ilogue." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Valentine  was  leaving  for  London.  He  had  ever  so 
many  things  to  do,  he  said,  and  had  outstaid  his  time. 

"  And  now,  Mrs.  Rochford,"  he  sai»i,  "  I  can  release  myself  from  responsi- 
bility with  a  good  conscience  and  a  merry  heart.  I  hand  over  my  lad  Louis 
to  your  care.  Don't  spoil  him  too  much.  We  men  find  him  a  capital  fellow, 
with  all  his  faults.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  him  in  the  hands  of  women ;  but  I 
think  I  may  trust  him  to  you." 

"  But  this  is  too  solemn  a  leavetaking,"  Linley  said — **  as  if  Louis  were  go- 
ing to  lose  you  forever ;  and  I.  His  house  will  still  be  yours  as  much  as  be- 
fore.    I  shall  not  scare  you  away." 

*'  I  shall  always  like  to'  think  that  he  and  I  are  the  same  old  friends  as 
ever.  In  fact — what  nonsense! — of  course  we  are.  I  seem  to  be  growing 
sentimental.  I  shall  invade  you  ever  so  often  in  town.  As  Louis  must  some 
time  or  other  inevitiibly  have  married  some  woman,  I  am  heartily  glad,  Mrs. 
Rochford,  that  he 'married  you" 

"Thank  you;  so  am  I.  But  you — do  you  never  mean  to  marry  some 
woman?" 

"  Never!    How  could  IP    Did  I  not  tell  you  that  both  were  faithless?  " 

'•Both— who?" 

**  She  who  married  the  policeman,  and  she  who  was  here  the  other  day, 
and  who  would  not  marry  me!  No,  Mrs.  Rochford!  The  true  heart  lor^ 
but  twice!    Besides,  I  have  a  wife  and  children  already  provided  for  me." 

"  I  don't  understand " 

**  It's  quite  true  all  the  same.  Ask  Louis.  But  in  sober  seriousness,  Mrs. 
Rochford,  I  am  very  happy.  I  ask  of  fortune  nothing  but  that  she  will  kindly 
let  me  alone ;  and  e^^n  if  she  should  find  me  sleeping  on  the  edge  of  the  well, 
not  troublef  herself  to  wake  me.    I  shan't  fall  in.     Good- by." 

They  were  stsiuding  on  the  lawn,  and  he  jumped  into  Rochford's  brougham, 
which  «vas  waiting  to  take  him  to  the  station.  As  he  disappeared  Linley  saw 
the  bright  boyish  smile  go  out  of  his  face,  exactly  as  a  light  goes  out 

"  What  does  he  mean,  Louis,  by  saying  that  he  has  a  wife  and  children  al- 
ready provided  for  him?"  Linley  asked. 

"  His  brother's  wife  and  children — ^two  or  three,  I  think.  Valentine  sup- 
ports them  altogether,  I  fancy." 

"  Is  liis  brother  dead?  " 

"His  brother  is  dead;  yes.  I  didn't  know  much  of  him.  Its  a  long 
Btory." 

•*  And  she— is  she  nice?  " 

"  Is  who  nice,  Linley?  " 

*•  The  sister-in-law,  dear.*' 

"  I  suppose  so ;  I  never  saw  her." 

•*  How  odd!    I  wonder  you  didn't  ever  go  to  see  them." 

••  Well,  it  wouldn't  do  any  good.  I  bar lly  Knew  anything  of  the  brother; 
and  there's  a  good  deal  to  be  said ;  and  then  Roche  Valentine  is  rather  sensi- 
tive, and  might  suspect  me  of  wanting  to  help  them  wit^  money,  perhaps; 
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and  then,  Lialey,  tosp^k  the  honest  trath  and  save  yon  the  trouble  of  finding' 
it  out,  I  am  sadly  indolent  I  intend  to  do  ever  so  many  things,  and  I  don't  do 
them." 

"Is  that  men's  friendship?  ^'  Linley  thought — "  to  know  that  one's  dearest 
friend  had  a  widow  and  orphans  so  near  akin,  and  not  even  to  see  them  ?  The 
irorld  says  many  hard  things  of  us  women,  but  we  don't  act  in  that  sort  of 
way." 

'*  I  should  like  to  see  them  and  to  know  them,"  she  said  aloud,  "  if  Mr. 
Valentine  would  have  no  objection." 

**  He  couldn't)  I  think,  have  any  objection,"  Rochford  said  rather  eagerly. 
"  You  shall  do  my  good  works  for  me,  Linley,  henceforward,  and  be  my  sav- 
ing angel.  Truly  I  do  need  some  such  agent,  for  I  feel  sometimes  that  I  am 
too  good-for-nothing  'to  be  tolerated  in  life.  But  then  you  see  Valentine  is  in 
magnificent  health.'  He  always  says  he  doesn't  know  whether  he  has  nerves 
and  digestion  or  hasn't  them." 

'*Doe8  ho  do  nothing — in  the  way  of  regular  occupation?  "  Linley  asked. 

"Oh,  yes;  I  believe  so.  He  writes,  I  think,  a  good  deal  for  newspapers 
and  that  sort  of  thing;  and  writes  on  science  in  some  reviews.  But  I  don't' 
ask  him  much  about  his  affairs ;  I  don't  think  he  cares  to  be  asked.  Is  it  not 
strange,  Linley?  He  knows  all  about  my  afEairs — knows  many  of  them  better, 
positively,  than  I  do  myself.  He  tells  me  what  charities  and  schools  and 
things  to  subscribe  to,  and  what  rents  to  lower  and  raise,  and  so  forth.  And  I 
know  hardly  anything  about  iiis  private  life  apart  from  mine." 

"  Strange  indeed ;  I  can't  understand  it.  If  two  women  were  firiends,  they 
couldn't  be  like  that" 

She  reflected  a  long  time  during  the  night,  when  she  was  alone,  over  the 
strangeness  of  this  one-sided  confidence.  That  Valentine  was  poor  and  proud 
would  by  no  means,  she  thought,  explain  such  a  deficiency  of  reciprocity  be- 
tween two  such  devoted  friends.  **  One  of  them  does  not  really  understand 
the  other,"  she  thought.  "  I  am  convinced  of  thcU.  There  will  be  a  revealing 
some  day.  Either  my  master  is  mistaken  in  his  Orestes,  or  O^-estes  is — but 
thai  cannot  be." 

"  My  master's "  life  was  now  very  quiet,  careless,  and  happy.  He  could 
hardly,  it  would  seem,  have  found  a  wife  better  suited  to  his  habits  than  Lin- 
ley. She  fell  tranquilly  into  all  his  ways,  and  as  yet  she  hardly  ventured  to 
question  them,  except  in  such  rare  and  repressed  impulses  as  people  used  to 
call  diabolic  temptations,  when  saints  feel  suddenly  provoked  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  ^e  creed  on  which  they  have  staked  all.  Mr.  Rochford  rose  late,  break- 
fasted with  Linley,  read  newspapers,  talked  and  listened;  then  went  to  his 
library  and  read  there,  unless  some  visitors  came  whom  he  wished  to  see.  He 
lounged  a  little  on  the  lawn  and  in  the  woods,  but  he  did  not  care  much  for 
exercise.  He  really  suffered  greatly  from  dyspepsia,  and  he  would  not  follow 
the  kind  of  life  which  might  probably  have  driven  away  his  torment.  He 
to7ed  ease  and  easily  attained  amusement,  and  enjoyed  a  dinner  that  was 
good  with  a  perilous  and  penal  relish ;  and  he  desired  above  all  things  to  avert 
discomfort  or  disturbance  of  any  kind.  A  wife  who  passionately  loved  him 
woald  have  been  an  intolerable  distress  to  him ;  but  he  liked  to  know  that  a 
petty  and  clever  woman,  who  was  affectionate  and  docile,  was  always  at 
hand,  could  sit  at  his  breakfast  table  and  dinner  table,  entertain  his  guests 
ud  himself,  and  go  away  when  he  preferred  to  be  left  alone.  Rochford  was 
by  no  means  a  devoted  admirer  of  women.    Even  in  his  youngest  days  he 
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never  felt  tempted  to  fall  in  love  with  any  woman  in  any  extravagant  way. 
Bat  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be  admired  by  women.  •*  The  desire  of  the 
man  is  for  the  woman/'  says  a  poetical  proverb;  "but  the  desire  of  the  wo- 
man is  for  the  desire  of  the  man/'  This  was  not  so  with  Mr.  Rochford.  His 
desire  was  not  for  the  woman  or  the  women,  but  for  the  admiration  of  the 
women. 

Probably  the  strongest,  purest,  healthiest  emotion  he  had  ever  felt  in  the 
way  of  love,  was  when  he  first  came  to  know  Linley  and  desired  to  make  Iter 
tiis  wife.  He  became  determined  when  he  saw  in  her  clear  eyes  the  evidence 
of  her  genuine  and  unrestrained  admiration.  But  there  was  mingled  even 
then  in  his  feelings  a  thought  which  had  some  selfishness  and  some  generosity 
in  it — ^the  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  marry  a  penniless  girl  who  must 
know  that  she  owed  all  to  him.  He  was  well  satisfied  thus  far.  Every  day 
he  said  to  himself  that  he  was  more  satisfied.  He  congratulated  himself  upon 
his  choice.  He  never  thought  so  clever  and  sprightly  a  girl  could  prove  to  be 
so  docile.  He  had  always  been  afraid  of  women's  tempers ;  and  here  was  a 
woman  who  seemed  to  have  no  such  thing  as  a  temper.  He  was  conscious,  too, 
of  his  own  defects — ^his  lack  of  force  of  character  and  of  high  purpose,  his  sen- 
suous love  of  ease,  the  indolence  of  even  his  better  qualities.  He  did  not  want 
a  stupid  woman  who  had  not  sense  enough  to  find  out  these  defects.  Con- 
cealment or  hypocrisy  would  be  an  intolerable  constraint  to  him.  He  wanted 
a  tolerant,  human,  genial  woman,  who  should  know  all  about  his  defects 
and  yet  be  the  same  to  him.  Roche  Valentine  knew  all  about  him  and  his 
faults,  and  yet  was  unchanged  to  him.  He  believed  he  had  found  in  Linley  a 
wife  who  could  show  a  love  like  in  grain  to  that  robust  friendship. 

And  Linley?  Well,  she  went  her  own  way,  occupied  herself  as  she  pleased, 
was  absolute  mistress  of  a  great  part  of  her  time,  and  of  more  money  than  she 
had  ever  expected  to  see ;  and  she  assumed  tliat  this  was  a  perfectly  happy 
married  condition.  It  was  not  what  she  had  expected ;  but  was  it  not  proba- 
bly a  much  better  reality  than  the  feverish  dreams  which  poetry  and  romance 
called  love?  Could  any  woman  admire  her  husband  more  and  be  fonder  of 
him  ?  Could  any  husband  be  kinder  ?  Could  any  life  be  more  free  and  happy? 
Sivrely  not.  If  Mr.  Rochford  had  certain  failings,  did  she  not  well  know  her 
own  defects?  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  perfect  man — could  such  a  man 
live — would  care  to  marry  her?  No;  nothing  could  be  happier  than  her  life. 
It  was  so  cosy  and  happy  that  she  wondered  there  was  so  much  anticipatory 
alarm  and  anxiety  and  doubt  about  marriage. 

Thus  she  sometimes  thought  to  herself  as  she  rambled  by  the  sea,  and  won- 
dered whether  the  land  of  romance  did  not  lie  perha^^s  somewhere  l>eyond  the 
track  which  the  sunlight  made  upon  the  waters.  Sometimes  when  she  slept 
at  night  she  dreamed  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  quiet  life  of  patient  usefulness  she 
led  on  its  banks,  and  she  started  from  sleep  into  wakefulness  with  the  mere 
shock  of  finding  that  in  her  dream  she  was  glad  to  be  back  there  again. 

Meanwhile  Linley  began  to  discover  that  in  assuming  the  guardianship  of 
little  Sinda  she  had  got  the  proverbial  wolf  by  the  ears.  She  found  it  difficult 
and  perplexing  to  hold  on,  and  she  could  not  well  let  go.  She  had  brought 
the  girl  home  with  her  under  the  promptings  of  a  sudden  and  kindly  impulse^ 
and  because  she  thought  she  could  do  something  in  the  way  of  propitiation  to 
the  immortal  gods  that  they  might  not  punish  her  for  her  too  great  happiness. 
Then  the  words  of  Mr.  Tuxham  piqued  her,  and  she  was  anxious  to  prove 
that  her  impulse  was  not  a  mere  ephemeral  caprice,  and  that  she  really  could 
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and  would  persevere  in  rescuing  and  educating  the  pretty  little  castaway. 
Xor  did  she  in  the  least  repent  of  her  purpose,  even  as  the  days  went  on,  and 
no  fiither,  brother,  or  other  natuml  protector  of  the  girl  made  his  ap- 
pearance. But  it  was  hard  to  know  what  to  do  with  Sinda.  She  was  quick 
enough  at  learning  to  read  and  write  and  play  the  piano,  and  she  shook  off 
^ranimatical  errors  and  defects  of  pronunciation  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
Linley  herself  taught  her  for  so  many  hours  a  day.  But  as  to  learning  how  to 
5ev,\  or  add  up  figures,  or  do  any  thing  useful  of  that  kind,  the  girl  simply  would 
D«>t  or  could  not  accomplish  it.  Then  she  quarrelled  with  the  maids,  for  whom 
she  professed  openly  the  most  utter  contempt,  and  who  despised  her  as  a  little 
begg:iT  girl;  and  she  showed,  as  Mr.  Tuxham  had  remarked,  an  inauspicious 
p:irtiality  for  the  society  of  the  grooms  and  the  gardener^s  lads.  She  was  put 
to  a  Tillage  school  for  a  few  days,  but  she  was  very  soon  returned  on  Mrs. 
Rochford's  hands,  for  tlie  girls,  she  said,  insulted  her — as  they  very  probably 
did— and  she  had  endeavored  to  tsike  summary  vengeance  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  On  the  whole  it  was  clear  to  every  eye  that  if  she  were  suddenly 
thrust  out  upon  the  world  she  would  go  to  destruction,  and  Linley  would  not 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  least  hint  of  her  being  sent  away  reduced 
Sinda  to  passionate  tears,  entreaties,  and  submission ;  and  Linley  was  easily 
melted.  Sindii  seemed  all  devoted  to  her ;  clung  to  her  with  the  tenacious^  hom- 
age of  a  spaniel,  and  deprecated  her  anger  as  the  spaniel  does,  by  tlie  abject 
p:ithos  of  grovelling  at  her  feet. 

Linley  found  it  very  hard  to  impress  on  Sinda  any  notion  of  tlie  beauty  of 
tnith.  The  girl  was  at  first  a  shocking  little  liar.  She  was  intensely  vain. 
SUc  delighted  to  steal  into  Linley  s  bedroom  when  no  one  was  there,  and  put 
on  any  of  her  benefactresses  clothes  or  ornaments  that  she  could  find,  and  gaze 
at  herself  in  the  looking-glass.  Linley  found  her  thus  engaged  once  or  twice, 
and,  unluckily  perhaps,  was  too  much  amused  to  be  veiy  angi-y.  Sinda,  with 
a  remarkably  quick  instinct,  divined,  perhaps  before  anybody  else  in  the  house 
did,  the  slightly  whimsical  and  humorous  side  of  Mrs.  Rochford's  character ; 
the  hidden  drollery  and  tlioroughly  good-natured  turn  for  satire  that  as  yet 
hail  not  come  fully  into  play ;  and  she  knew  how  anger  could  be  averted  by 
provoking  a  smile.  In  truth,  Linley  was  already  beginning  to  be  conscious 
that  her  life,  whatever  its  compensations  and  its  promise,  was  rather  more 
lonely  than  she  had  expected  it  to  be ;  and  she  was  sometimes  willing  enough 
to  be  amused  by  the  odd  ways  of  the  child. 

Sometimes  she  saw  in  Sinda  a  thoughtless  cruelty  which  was  not  excusable 
in  any  years  beyond  those  of  ignorant  infancy — a  pleasure  in  annoying  birds 
and  cats,  and  so  forth.  Now  Linley^s  whole  frame  thrilled  through  witli  sen- 
sitive horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  cruelty.  She  shrank  from  physical  pain  her- 
self, and  shuddered  at  tlie  idea  of  its  malicious  infliction  on  other  creatures. 
Sj  she  was  seriously  angry  with  Sinda  one  day,  and  talked  to  her  so  elo- 
quently that  she  really  believed  she  had  reached  tlie  girPs  feelings.  As  a  final 
;tppe<il  to  her  generous  emotions — for  Linley  had  immense  faith  in  the  gener- 
OQS  emotions  of  human  beings — she  said : 

**  You  know,  Sinda,- that  you  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to  give  pain; 
for  nobody  here  would  give  you  pain.  Some  very  good  people  have  told  me 
tlirit  I  ougUt  to  have  you  whipped  when  you  do  wrong;  but  I  would  not  have 
yoa  hurt.    You  ought  not  to  give  hurt  to  any  other  creature." 

**  But  you  may  whip  me,  if  you  like,"  pleiided  Sinda  quite  earnestly. 
'*  Nobody  else  shall;  but  you  may.    I^d  rather  you  whipped  me  every  day 
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than  send  me  away.   I  don^t  mind  the  pain  a  bit;  and  1^11  not  cry — unless  yoa 
like  me  to.    Would  you  like  to  whip  me?    Oh,  do — do!  ' 

Slie  laid  her  hand  on  Linley^s  arm,  and  looked  up  to  her  with  such  a  sin- 
cere expression  of  a  wish  to  be  whipped  if  it  would  give  Linley  any  pleasure, 
that  our  heroine  became  impressed  with  a  sense  of  absurdity  and  could  hardly 
keep  from  laughing. 

**  Well,  Sinda,"  she  said,  **  I  want  you  to  be  kind  and  good  without  pun- 
ishment; and  you  won't  hurt  animals  any  more,  will  youP  And  ntiw  run  oat 
into  the  lawn  and  wait  for  me  tliere.^* 

"The  child  means  no  harm,^*  she  said  to  herself;  "and  I  must  only  wait 
until  better  and  clearer  ideas  come  to  her.  There  is  good  in  lier,  and  it  will 
come  out.  It's  of  no  use  mere  preaching;  and  I  am  not  good  at  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  poor  girl  evidently  thought  it  ought  to  be  as  much  of  an  amuse- 
ment to  me  to  punish  her  as  to  her  to  annoy  the  cat  and  the  peacock.  Ser- 
mons are  thrown  away.    Time  and  example  will  teach  her  better.'* 

So  it  came  to  this,  that  Sinda  was  a  good  deal  more  in  Ltnley^s  company 
than  Linley  had  at  first  intended.  She  could  not  be  left  to  quarrel  vnth  the 
maids  or  to  romp  with  the  grooms.  Linley  bore  her  burden  cheerfully,  but 
the  difficulty  was  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  girl  now  that  they  were  abont 
to  go  to  town. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  my  little  Old  Girl  of  the  Sea,  Louis?  '*  Linley  said 
one  day  to  her  husband  as  they  sat  at  luncheon  alone. 

"That  little  thing?  Anything  you  like,  love — only  don^t  bring  her  to 
town." 

*'  Not  to  town?"  Linley  asked  in  a  half-plaintive  voice,  having  had  a  faint 
shadow  of  a  hope  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  take  Sinda  to  London,  where 
she  might  be  better  tiinght  and  trained,  and  would  be  less  liable  to  quarrels 
and  other  evil  influences  than  in  Dripdeanham,  where  her  antecedents  were 
only  too  well,  known. 

•* No,  dear;  oh  no.    What  could  we  do  with  her  in  town?  " 

"But  what  is  to  be  done  with  her  here,  when  we  are  away?  She  doesn't 
get  on  very  well  with  anybody." 

"  Well,  then,  let  her  get  off." 

"  I  know  you  don^t  mean  that." 

"  Send  her  to  school  somewhere.  Or  let  her  stay  here  and  fight  it  out  as 
best  she  can." 

"  I  feel  quite  unhappy  about  her." 

<*  Unhappy  about  her  f  Linley,  my  love,  yon  talk  rather  nonsensically.  As 
long  as  she  has  enough  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear,  what  do  you  think  sbe 
cares?  As  for  quarrelling,  I  fancy  she  can  take  pretty  good  care  of  herself. 
You  needn't  trouble." 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  taken  on  myself  the  wh«le  responsibility  of  the 
girl's  future,"  Linley  said  with  a  sigh.  "  It  weighs  on  me  in  a  way  that  I 
can't  explain." 

"  Dear  child,  don't  ti*y  to  explain  it.  I  dare  say  the  urchin  will  get  on  in 
life  well  enough  for  that  sort  of  girl.  Tou  may  put  out  of  your  head  any  notion 
that  you  or  anybody  else  could  control  her  future.  When  you  have  seen  a 
little  more  of  the  world,  Linley,  you  will  be  rid  of  the  notion  that  you  can  re- 
mould a  human  character." 

"  Ple^ise,  Louis,  don't  make  me  despondent  and  fednt-hearted  too  soon.^ 
I  only  want  you  to  see  the  truth,  dear.'* 
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"Ton  didn't  like  my  taking  that  girl  from  the  first,"  said  Linley,  not  angrily 
or  ID  compUunt,  bat  gently  and  almost  in  a  penitent  tone.  **  I  know  you  didn^t 
think  it  wise  and  sensible;  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  followed  your 
thooght,  though  you  didn't  say  so.  I  almost  wish  I  had  now,  Louis.  But  it 
seemed  bard  and  cruel  to  desert  the  poor  thing — ^I  mean  cruel  of  me,  baying 
once  taken  her  up;  and  I  so  wish  always  to  do  some  good!" 

" My  dear  Linley,  do  all  the  good  you  can;  amuse  yourself  in  any  philan- 
thropic ways  you  like.  Keep  the  girl  as  long  as  you  please — here  in  the 
country,  I  mean.  I  will  never  interfere  with  any  of  your  projects ;  and  when 
she  is  a  litUe  more  grown,  or  you  are  fairly  tired  of  her,  we  can  get  her  a  sit- 
uation somewhere,  or  she  will  marry  somebody.  Things  will  all  come  right 
enough ;  and  at  the  very  worst  you  will  hav£  the  satisfisustion  of  knowing  that 
jou  acted  from  a  kindly  motive." 

'*  You  are  very  good,"  said  Linley ;  "  and  I  don't  by  any  means  despair 
yet^  Louis!    That  girl  has  a  good  heart" 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Rochford  carelessly.  "  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  really 
bad  hearts  in  the  world.  Did  they  say  that  the  piano  and  the  pictures  had 
come  all  right?  " 

"  Quite  right.    Then,  Louis,  you  think  we  can't  take  Sinda  to  town?  " 

*'  No,  dear ;  by  no  means.  We  hear  quite  enough  of  her  in  the  country* 
linley.  I  want  you  to  be  perfectly  free  in  indulging  all  your  whims,  Linley, 
bat  you  know,  dear,  the  worst  thing  about  whims  of  any  kind  is  that  they  are 
apt  to  come  up  rather  often  in  one's  conversation ;  and  the  effect  is  not  exactly 
amusing." 

There  was  a  certain  decisiveness  in  Mr.  Rochford's  easy  tone  which  Lin- ' 
lev  could  not  fail  to  understand.  Indeed,  in  every  way  that  gentleman  made 
it  gently  perceptible  to  those  ^ound  him  that  he  would  not  endure  being 
bored.  His  own  maxim  was,  that  it  saved  trouble  and  vexation  to  all  parties 
if  from  the  first  one  showed  that  he  was  determined  not  to  be  bored.  Then 
people  let  him  alone,  and  thereby  all  occasion  for  rudeness  or  clash  of  temper 
was  saved.  His  pretty  young  wife  had  not  been  a  week  at  home  with  him 
when  slie  leameil  that  she  must  not  bore  him  any  more  than  anybody  else. 

"My  master  will  indulge  me  in  all  my  fiftils,  and  pay  whatever  they  cost," 
she  said  to  herself,  '*  but  he  must  not  hear  too  much  about  them.  Well,  he  is 
in  the  right!    That  is  quite  fair.    I  must  do  my  part  by  amusing  my  master." 

So  she  put  all  serious  thoughts  away  for  the  hour,  and  set  herself  to  amuse 
her  master,  which  she  did,  we  regri*et  to  say,  by  satirizing  people  and  saying 
pleasant  little  ill-natured  things.  Mr.  Rochford  laughed  several  times,  and 
she  had  her  reward,  although  she  thought  of  Mr.  Valentine's  warning  words 
meanwhile,  and  wondered  whetlier  this  was  really  all  she  was  destined  to  do 
for  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

UNCLE    ROCHE. 

The  wife  and  family  whom  Roche  Valentine  had  spoken  of  as  already  pro- 
vided for  him,  he  had  established  in  a  little  cottage  in  one  of  the  northern 
SQbnrbs  of  London.  Their  story  is  easily  told.  Roche's  younger  brother,  to 
▼bom  he  was  very  much  attached  in  their  early  days,  seemed  at  first  to  have 
inherited  a  genius  for  spending  money  which  had  belonged  to  many  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  times  when  the  old  family  of  the  Valentines  had  plenty  of 
11 
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money  to  spend.  Midway  in  a  foolish  career  he  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl 
who  liad  no  money,  but  had  he»rt  and  brains,  and  who  loved  him.  He  mar- 
ried her,  to  the  anger  of  all  his  friends  and  with  the  warm  approval  of  Roche. 
He  went  to  the  bar  with  Roche's  help.  Roche  and  he  had  the  same  chambers: 
he  withdrew  from  all  society,  devoted  himself  to  his  wife,  his  yonng  children, 
his  career.  Everything  looked  bright,  when  suddenly  fate  interposed  and  bade 
him  begone.  *•  Roclie,  you'll  take  care  of  her,"  were  his  last  words  to  the 
brother  in  whom  he  still  had  the  boyish  faith,  unconqnored  by  htird  facts,  that 
Roche  could  do  anything. 

Roche  could  at  least  do  that.  He  settled  the  widow  and  her  children— two 
boys  and  one  little  girl — in  a  cottage,  as  has  been  said,  and  he  took  the  family 
nnder  his  cliarge.  His  brother  had  insured  his  life,  and  Roche  invested  tlie 
sum — ^it  was  not  much — and  squeezed  his  own  income  shrewdly  to  help  it  out, 
without  allowing  the  widow  to  know  half  what  he  did  for  her.  Whenever  he 
had  an  evening  disengaged  he  went  out  to  the  cottige  to  keep  things  in  order 
for  her,  and  to  teach  the  elder  boy  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  order 
to  qualify  him  for  the  university  of  London,  Oxford  or  Cambridge  being  clear- 
ly out  of  the  question.  Thus  it  befell  that  one  evening,  immediately  after  Val- 
entine's return  from  Dripdeanliam,  his  sister-in-law  and  her  cliildren  were  ex- 
pecting a  visit  from  "  Uncle  Roche."  Three  years  had  gone  by  since  his  broth- 
er's death,  and  Annie  Valentine,  the  widow,  though  not  wearing  "  weeds,"  had 
the  mourning  in  her  dress  as  well  as  her  face.  She  was  rather  a  tall  woman, 
with  an  intelligent  countenance  and  a  sympathetic  manner.  The  purple  light 
of  youth  |iad  been  prematurely  extinguished  for  her,  and  she  seemed  already 
to  have  approached  middle  age.  Slie  had  a  fine  figure,  stately  and  firm,  and 
an  expression,  if  there  might  be  such  a  thing,  of  cheerful  sadness.  Between 
her  and  her  brother-in-law  a  natural  afiEection  and  confidence  had  gradually 
sprung  up. 

Mrs.  Valentine  stood  in  tlie  front  garden  of  the  house  (a  little  enclosure 
about  the  size  of  a  table  cloth)  with  her  two  boys,  aged  respectively  twelve 
and  ten,  and  a  toddling  lassie  of  five.  It  was  a  fine  sunny  evening  of  early 
summer,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  already  deepening  in  tint  from  their 
most  delicate  green.  The  house  stood  in  a  little  road  or  lano  just  off  the  high- 
way. The  lane  had  been  one  of  the  delicious  walks  which  are  peculiar  to 
English  country  life ;  but  the  growth  of  the  suburbs  and  the  nearness  of  the 
railway  station  had  given  It  up  already  to  little  villas  and  cottages,  with  stncco 
walls,  and  doors  enlightened  with  squares  of  colored  glass,  and  cypresses  in  the 
front  gardens. 

<*  Uncle  Roche! "  the  elder  boy  shouted,  and  scampered  out  of  the  garden 
and  down  the  road. 

**  Uncle  Roche! "  the  oUier  shrilly  echoed,  and  ran  after  through  the  dust, 
making  such  vigorous  movements  that  to  those  who  looked  after  him  tlie  soles 
of  his  sturdy  boots  seemed  to  rise  almost  as  high  as  his  head  at  every  plunge. 

Uncle  Roche  presently  appeared,  ploughing  through  the  dusty  road,  witli 
one  boy  held  by  each  hand.  He  greeted  his  sister-in-law  affectionately,  and 
tlien  lifted  tlie  little  girl  high  in  air,  straight  above  his  head  at  nrms'  length, 
and  suddenly  brought  her  down  oat  of  breath,  puffing,  and  eagerly  imploring 
him  to  do  it  again. 

*«  Uncle  Roche,  I  have  three  chapters  of  Sallust  for  you  and  a  Greek  ex- 
ercise!" tiie  elder  boy  exclaimed. 

**  And  I  know  all  my  geography,"  screamed  the  younger. 
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"Poor  Uncle  Roche!"  Bsvkl  tho  pityin;*  mother.  "Now,  my  dinars,  do  let 
yoar  uncle  alone»  or  he'll  never  come  here  any  more ; "  for  e:ich  boy,  with  a  no- 
ble disregHrd  fur  anybody's  interest  bat  his  own,  wiis  endeavoring  to  drag  Un- 
cle Roche  the  particular  way  he  wonld  have  hini  to  go. 

Uncle  Roche,  however,  let  the  boys  hang  on  and  pull  as  they  liked,  while 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  garden  talking  with  Mrs.  Valentine,  so  that  they 
tnuleil  along  with  him  like  barnacles  to  the  side  of  a  boat.  The  little  girl 
trotted  beside  her  mamma.  A  ptisser-by  would  probibly  have  thought  it  a 
very  chiirming  picture  of  married  love  and  domestic  happiness — this  rather 
melancholy  meeting  of  a  widowed  wife  and  a  lonely,  purposeless  bachelor. 

"Stayed  at  Dripdeanham  longer  than  I  intended  to,  Annie,"  Roche  ex- 
plained. '^Rochford  wanted  some  help  in  putting  things  to  rights.  I  was 
longing  to  see  you  all.'* 

'*  All  year  life*  Roche,  seems  to  go  in  looking  after  us  and  looking  after 
him." 

"  How  could  a  fellow^s  life  go  better,  girl,  than  in  looking  after  his  sister 
and  his  friend  ?  '* 

*'Sliall  we  never  be  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves  and  release  you?" 

**  I  hope  not.  I  like  taking  care  of  people;  it  makes  one  feel  such  a  supe- 
rior being.  But,  Mrs.  Annie,  are  we  not  to  have  any  tea?  I  should  like  a  riv- 
er of  tea." 

•*  A  river  of  tea?  "  the  little  girl  lisked  with  wondering  eyes. 

'*  Yes,  little  Annie.  Did  you  never  hear  of  tho  river  of  tea  that  flowed  be- 
tween banks  of  bread  and  butter,  covered  with  strawberry  jam ;  and  the  river 
rolled  over  rocks  of  sugar  and  melted  them,  and  a  shower  of  milk  came  in- 
stead of  rain,  and  fell  into  the  river  of  tea ;  and  when  the  river  reached  the 
gisiat's  country  the  giant  came  out  of  his  castle  and  drank  it  all  up — did  you 
never  hear  th.at  story,  Annie?  " 

No,  Uncle  Roche,"  said  the  preternatnrally  grave  little  blue-eyed  maid. 
Tell  me  the  story." 

ni  tell  you  all  the  story  after  tea.    Just  now  I  am  going  to  show  you 
what  the  giant  did." 

'*  Did  the  giant  eat  all  the  bread  and  jam  ?"  asked  the  younger  boy,  with 
qaickentng  interest,  as  he  discovered  a  sort  of  allegorical  meaning  in  the  fable. 

"No,  I  don  t  think  he  did.  I  rather  think — but  mind,  Fred,  I  only  say  I 
rcUker  think — that  the  giant  gave  Uie  bread  and  jam  to  be  eaten  by  two  little 
giants  and  a  very  little  giantess  who  happened  to  be  with  him  at  the  time." 

Fred  seemed  relieved  and  gratified  at  this  liberal  and  proper  arrangement 
on  the  part  of  the  mature  giant.  Annie's  intellect  was  hardly  yet  up  to  the 
mark  of  the  allegorical  and  personal  application.  Arthur,  the  elder  boy,  was 
not  sorry  that  the  explanation  had  been  elicited,  but  did  not  conceive  that  the 
dignity  of  a  student  of  Sallust  would  allow  of  any  interest  either  in  mytholo- 
gic-il  giants  or  in  real  strawberry  jam. 

The  whole  group  then  entered  the  house.  It  was  a  pretty  little  cottage, 
furnished  with  a  very  graceful  and  almost  artistic  simplicity.  If  compired 
with  its  near  neighbors,  it  would  have  seemed  poor  and  bare  perhaps,  for  in 
the  small  suburban  houses  of  London  the  occupiers  seem  to  make  it  their  busi- 
ness and  their  pride  to  cram  up  every  little  room  with  as  many  tn,bles,  chairs, 
mirron,  ottomans,  footstools,  curtains,  screens,  furniture  pictures  and  furni- 
ture books,  as  the  dimensions  of  floor  and  walls  will  allow.  This  done  to 
prosent  satisfaction,  the  windows  are  then  darkened  with  boxes  of  ferns  and 
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pots  of  flowers,  nntil  the  whole  concern  resembles  a  Strasburg  goose — stuffed, 
Stifling,  and  darkling.  Mrs.  Valentine's  cottage  suggested,  above  all  things, 
physical  health  and  intellectual  brightness.  There  was  an  air  of  simple  uid 
pure  reality  about  it  which  suited  the  woman  who  occupied  it. 

It  had  come  to  be  a  sort  of  routine  in  the  little  household 'that  while  tea 
was  being  prepared  Master's  Arthur's  classical  lessons  should  have  precedence 
of  everything  else.  Accordingly  Valentine  disposed  himself  in  a  chair  Dear 
the  open  window,  and  Arthur  brought  his  books,  and  they  plunged  fii'st  into 
the  Greek  verbs  and  then  into  Sallust. 

Arthur  read,  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  some  pictures  of  the  wicked  Cati- 
line from  the  condensed  edition  in  which  he  studied.  '*  For  the  mind  impure, 
hostile  to  gods  and  men,  neither  by  watchings  nor  by  rests  could  be  qnieted, 
so  conscience  disturbed  his  excited  mind.  Therefore  his  color  bloodless,  his 
eyes  foul,  his  walk  now  quick  now  slow;  frenzy  was  in  his  face,'*  etc. 

Arthur  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  up  inquiringly  at  his  tutor. 

'*  What  a  very  wicked  man,  Uncle  Roche!  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  nei 
so  wicked  now?" 

**  Well,  Arthur,  if  there  are,  I  don^t  think  they  show  their  wickedness  quite 
so  plainly  in  their  face  and  their  walk  and  all  the  rest  of  it  as  Catiline  seems 
to  have  done.  Don^t  you  think  it  was  vei*y  foolish  of  Catiline  as  a  conspirator 
to  go  staggering  along  in  this  absurd  sort  of  way,  letting  everybody  see  what 
a  terrible  villain  he  must  have  been?*' 

"  I  wouldn't  go  on  so  if  I  was  he,"  exclaimed  Arthur. 

*'  But,  Arthur,  you  wouldn't  be  a  wicked  man  like  that? "  Fired  remon- 
strated. 

"  If  I  was,  I  wouldn't  lot  everybody  know  it  like  that." 

**  Some  people  now  think  that  perhaps  he  was  not  such  a  very  wicked' 
man,  Arthur,"  Valentine  said. 

«•  Oh,  do  they,  Uncle  Roche?    But  it's  all  down  here,  you  know." 

•*  Yes,  Arthur,  but  perhaps  he  had  enemies,  you  know — people  who  didn*t 
like  him.  Tou  see  if  he  was  such  a  very  bad  man,  plotting  to  kill  all  the 
good  men  like  Cicero,  anc^to  take  their  money,  it  seems  strange  that  he  shouldnH 
take  a  little  more  pains  to  hide  it." 

"  So  it  does,"  Arthur  said  thoughtfully.     "  But  Sallust  says  it  here." 

**  Perhaps  Sallust  made  a  mistake.  When  people  don't  agree  in  politics 
even  now,  Arthur,  they  are  apt  to  think  each  other  very  wicked  and  to  call 
liard  names.    But  we'll  get  on  with  the  book,  and  we'll  see  more  about  it.** 

"  Roche,'*  interposed  Annie,  pausing  teapot  in  hand  as  she  was  making  the 
tea,  •*  what  terrible  lessons  of  unbelief  are  these  you  are  teaching  my  boy?  " 

*'  Can't  begin  too  soon,  Annie,  with  the  grand  principles  of  historical  skepti- 
cism. Half  the  evils  in  the  world  have  come  from  the  stupidity  of  blindly  lie- 
lieving  every  one  his  own  side  of  history.  Always  accustom  yourself  to  ques- 
tion the  accepted  tradition.  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  conventional.  A  bold 
question  in  time  may  sometimes  save  the  lives  of  the  best  men  in  two  armies, 
or  the  comfort  of  a  generation.  I  am  bringing  up  Arthur  on  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  eyes  open  and  study  for  yourself." 

When  the  lessons  were  all  done  and  the  tea  was  over,  and  while  the  sun- 
light still  lingered,  Roche  and  the  children  went  gardening  in  the  ground  at 
the  back  of  the  cottage.  They  watered  flowers,  put  in  new  plants,  snipped  aw»y 
decaying  leaves,  nailed  up  falling  vine-stems,  dug  out  hopeless  roots,  mended 
pidings.    Roche  goes  now  high  up  on  a  ladder,  now  in  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
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ftod  now  seated  complacently  astride  a  wall.  Wherever  be  went  he  generally 
maDAged  to  pall  the  two  boys  after  him.  As  he  sat  on  the  top  of  a  wall  some 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  his  eye  caaght  sight  of  a  creeper  which  had  got  itself 
partly  imbedded  in  a  little  cleft  of  the  wall,  and  was  likely  to  be  squeezed 
aod  cramped  there. 

"  Ron  along  the  wall,  Arthor,^'  he  said,  '*  lift  that  creeper  out,  and  come 
buck." 

The  boy  tripped  along  the  narrow  ridge  as  deftly  as  a  rope-dancer,  settled 
tiie  creeper,  turned  round,  and  ran  back  again  as  if  he  had  been  walking  on 
the  broad  earth. 

Annie,  who  was  seated  below  with  the  little  girl,  looked  np  breathless,  but 
did  not  speak.  Valentine  threw  himself  lightly  off  his  wall,  dropped  to  the 
ground  as  easily  as  if  lie  had  floated,  and  went  up  to  her. 

"Part  of  my  principles  of  tuition,  Annie,''  he  siiid.  "I'm  glad  you. had 
the  courage  not  to  raise  an  alarm.  My  boys  shall  have  no  such  tilings  as 
nerves.  There  isn't  any  greater  difficulty  in  walking  along  a  strip  of  eighl 
inches  breadth  at  the  height  of  eight  feet  from  the  gi'ound  than  in  walking 
between  Uiese  two  flower  beds,  if  one  hadn't  nerves.  I  suffered  dreadfully 
from  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  shall  never  quite  get  over  it.  I  have  only  con- 
quered my  nerves  so  far  as  not  to  expose  my  feelings  and  to  do  everything  ia 
spite  of  them,  but  the  feelings  .are  there  all  the  same.  Arthur  and  Fred  have 
already  alx)ut  as  much  knowledge  of  what  nerves  are  as  a  kitten  or  a  goat." 

Annie  looked  resigned  altliough  a  motlier,  for  she  had  great  faith  in  Val- 
entine; but  she  could  have  wished  perhaps  for  an  order  of  thipgs  in  which  it 
would  not  be  necessary  that  boys  should  climb  or  run  along  the  tops  of  high 
walls. 

*'  Now  then,  Arthur,  jump  down,''  said  Valentine,  standing  with  appareni 
carelessness  beneath  him.  Master  Arthur  jumped  without  a  second's  hesita- 
tion. Roche  caught  him  under  tlie  arms  as  he  descended,  and  swung  him 
lightly  and  safely  to  the  ground. 

>Vhen  Uiey  returned  to  the  house  Roche  played  the  piano  and  sang  comio 
longs  for  the  children,  and  told  little  Annie  some  superb  stories  of  giants  and 
ogres.  Little  Annie  then  was  conveyed  to  her  crib  by  her  mother,  and  Roche 
talked  to  the  bo^'s,  who  were  allowed  to  stay  up  to  a  later  hour.  The  evening 
passed  quietly  and  happily  away.  Annie  the  elder  came  down  after  having 
seen  Annie  the  younger  to  bed,  and  she  too  played  and  sang — sang  ballads  in 
a  low,  sweet  tone,  almost  like  a  recitative,  that  blended  deliciously  with  the 
Bofl  summer  air,  the  perfume  of  roses  and  mignonette  and  sweetbrier  floating 
in  tbroogh  the  open  windows  and  the  deepening  twilight  Roche  sat  silent 
and  enjoyed  the  quiet,  the  music,  tlie  hour.  Then  the  boys  too  bade  him 
good-night  and  were  taken  away  by  their  mother. 

Roche  Valentine  was  left  alone  for  a  short  time.  He  leaned  out  of  the 
window  and  dreamily  watched  the  stars  that  began  to  sparkle  in  the  pale  vio- 
let  of  the  sky.  The  moment  active  motion  ceased  with  Valentine  he  fell  at 
once  into  dreamland.  After  a  while  he  went  to  the  piano  again  and  played 
some  soft,  low,  and  melancholy  notes — so  slow  and  faint  that  they  were  only 
tile  accompaniment  of  his  vaguely  wandering  thoughts.  The  room  was  grow- 
ing dark,  and  his  soul  had  floated  so  far  away  into  the  blue  ether  of  the  ideal 
that  he  almost  started  when  the  voice  of  his  sister-in-law  sounded  in  the  room 
and  recalled  him  to  reality. 

"Now,  Roche,  I  want  to  talk  to  you;  and  I  hadn't  a  chance  all  night. 
Come  away  from  that  piano  and  turn  round." 
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'*  Round  it  is!  Behold  me.  Now  then — ^talk  away»  my  dear.  Would  yuu 
like  your  lamp  lighted? '' 

**  No;  let  us  have  the  twilight  just  for  a  few  moments.  I  want  to  put  yon 
to  the  question,  Roche.*^ 

Roche  formally  buried  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  assumed  an  air  of  profound 
attentiveness.  and  murmured^  **Had  I  three  ears  Pd  hear  thee!** 

**  Tell  me,  Roche,  what  is  Uie  matter  witli  you?  '* 

**  Matter,  Mi*8.  Annie?    Nothing  at  all.*' 

•*Oh,  yes  there  is.  Don't  I  see  it?  Can  I  help  watching  you?  Who  has 
the  same  interest  in  you  that  I  have?** 

"True  enough,  dear,"  he  said  kindly,  and  taking  one  hand  from  his  pocket 
to  touch  her  hand.  **I  always  feel  that  I  have  some  motive  in  living  while 
you  and  the  lx>ys  are  to  the  fore." 

**  We  owe  you  all " 

"You  owe  me  nothing,  Annie;  on  the  contrary,  don't  I  tell  you  that  any 
pleasure  I  have  in  existence,  or  motive  in  wishing  it  to  be  prolonged,  is  entirely 
because  I  have  you  to  take  care  of.  But  now,  like  a  good  woman,  don*t  let  lu 
have  any  more  of  that.  If  you  will  question,  question ;  if  you  will  take  inter- 
est, take  interest;  but  none  of  your  gi'atitude  or  stuff  of  that  sort.  Whatever 
you  do,  Annie,  don't  rouse  my  temper!    Beware  of  the  British  lion!  '* 

*'  I  don't  believe  you  were  ever  out  of  temper  in  your  life." 

••That's  all  you  know  about  it  yet!    Beware." 

«'  You  want  to  turn  me  away  from  my  inquisitions,  Roche,  but  you  can't 
sacceed.    You  liad  better  meet  the  trial  at  once " 

*'  Face  the  music,  as  our  American  friends' say,"  Roche  interjected. 

"  I  don't  underatand  the  meUphor,  but  no  matter.  Tell  me  what  has  gone 
wrong  with  you  lately.    Do  tell  me,  Roche." 

**  Indeed,  my  dear,  nothing  has  gone  wrong  with  me.  You  know  yoar- 
self  that  thei-e's  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  go  wrong.  Here  am  I  in  per- 
fect health — feel  that  biceps !  I  am  of  sane  mind ;  my  pulse  as  thine  doth 
temperately  keep  time!  I  don't  owe  any  man  anything.  I  have  no  care  of 
wedded  strife.  I  have  given  up  auUiorship,  and  therefore  can't' have  to  writlie 
under  disparaging  criticism,  and  can  always  tell  myself  of  the  wonderful 
things  I  might  have  done  if  I  had  only  tried.    What  could  go  wrong  with 

'* Perhaps  nothing  is  positively  wrong;  but  I  often  think  tliat  life  must 
seem  blank  and  dull  to  you,  and  perhaps  something  has  made  you  feel  tlilB 
lately." 

He  shook  his  head. 

'**  Nothing  of  the  sort,*'  ho  said.  "Of  course  you  mean  love  and  mamage 
and  all  tliat  sort  of  thing;  you  women  plesise  yourselves  by  imagining  tliat 
all  our  troubles  and  joys  must  come  from  you.  There  isn't  a  woman  in  Uie 
world,  dear,  that  I  would  marry.  There  isn't  a  woman  in  the  world,  except 
yourself,  I  would  sacrifice  an  evening's  read  or  ramble  for.  Come,  will  that 
answer  your  questions  beforehand?" 

"  Well,  yes — to  some  extent;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Roche;  and  sorry 
too.  I  am  glad  because  it  would  be  such  a  painful  thing  if  I  could  suppose 
that  you  remained  unmarried  because  of  any  supposed  obligation  to  us *' 

** Absurd!"  Roche  said.  *'My  dear  Annie,  you  ought  to  know  by  tliis 
time  that  I  am  the  creature  of  egotistic  impulse.  I  never  could  think  of  any 
obligations.  If  I  had  had  any  longing  for  matrimony,  you  may  be  sure  I 
%70uld  have  gratified  it  long  ago.    I  am  no  philanthropist;  I  am  all  self!   I 
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look  after  you  and  the  ohildren  only  because  I  like  it  and  it  gires  me  oocupa- 

tion." 

" Still  I  am  sorry.  - 1  told  you  wliy  I  was  glad,  didn^t  I,  now?  I  am  sorry 
that  your  youth  should  be  passing  away  without  any  love  in  it.  Such  a  pity — 
you  who  could  be  so  happy,  and  who  could  make  a  woman  so  happy ! '' 

"  Well/'  Valentino  said  slowly,  and  with  an  appearance  of  profound  con- 
sideration; **you  area  sensible  woman,  Annie,  and  if  you  really  think  I  ought 
to  marry  somebody.  Til  do  It!  No  one  could  know  better  than  you  what  would 
be  likely  to  make  me  happy.  Til  leave  it  all  in  your  hands.  You  choose  the 
woman  and  make  the  proposal,  and  all  that.  I  make  no  stipulations  as  to 
beauty  or  manners— even  the  conventional  number  of  eyes  and  limbs ;  I  trust 
wholly  to  you.  Engage  the  woman  first,  and  let  the  clergyman  send  me  a 
telegram  fixing  the  day  and  hour,  and  I^m  there.    Now  then!  ** 

*^  What  nonsense!  Well,  it  isn^t  thai  then  that  troubles  you.  Has  it  any- 
thing to  do  with  Mr.  Rochford?    I  thmk  it  lias.'* 

Valentine  pulled  his  beard  once  or  twice,  then  got  up  from  his  chair  and 
took  his  position  by  the  chimneypiece. 

'*  Look  here,  Annie ;  I'll  speak  out  as  frankly  as  if  I  were  in  the  oonfes. 
donal^and  yon^ll  see  how  little  after  all  you  will  come  to  know.  But  you 
shall  know  as  much  as  I  do  myself,  dear.  Well,  then,  I  tliink  I  am  a  little 
ooDcerned  about  Louis  Bocliford.  Why,  I  can  hardly  explain  or  even 
guess.'* 

"  He  hasn^t  changed  at  all — to  yon?  '* 

**To  me,  Annie?  Oh,  no;  nothing  of  the  kind.  Men  don't  change  in  ante- 
dilnvian  friendships  like  ours ;  but  I  do  think  I  see  a  growing  alteration — a 
sort  of-— I  don't  like  to  8.*iy  the  word,  but,  confound  it!  it  must  come  out — a 
sort  of  degeneracy  in  his  character  setting  in.  Of  course  ho  was  always  in- 
dolent, and  that;  but  now  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  him  to  shake  off 
his  indolence.  If  things  go  on  as  they  are  doing,  I  foresee  a  time  when  he 
will  have  no  power  over  himself  but  just  to  indulge  himself  as  ho  likes.'* 

"  Roche,  I  always  thouirht  Mr.  Rochford  a  profoundly  selfish  man — always.*' 

**  But,  Annie,  you  don't  know  him,  and  how  could  you  tliink  anytliing  at 
all  about  it?  Now,  please,  don't  tell  me  anything  about  Uie  instincts  and  in- 
tuitions of  woman,  for  you  know  I  don't  believe  in  such  nonsense  any  more 
than — well,  Uian  you  do  yourself" 

**I  studied  Mr.  Rochford  only  through  your  own  descriptions,  which  were 
always  of  course  colored  by  your  friendship.  But  even  in  these,  Roche,  I  read 
of  a  selfish  nature,  a  man  all  egotism." 

"Then  my  descriptions  must  have  been  very  badly  done,  Annie;  and  any- 
how selfishness  and  egotism  are  very  different  things,  my  dear.  But  at  pres- 
ent I  confess  that  Ix>uis  Rocliford  does  seem  to  me  to  be  degenerating." 

"  Yon  liave  not  told  me  anything  yet  about  his  wife,  and  you  might  have 
supposed  that  I  am  very  curious  to  know." 

"Yon  see,  Annie,  I  am  not  much  of  a  judge  of  women,  and  I  might  give 
Tou  a  wrong  impression;  and  then  perhaps  I  am  prejudioed,  for  I  think  it  was 
a  stupid  thing  of  Rochford  to  get  married  at  his  time  of  life." 

**His  time  of  life?    Why,  ho  is  not  so  much  older  than  you,  is  he?  " 
*' Three  or  four  years,  but  that's  too  old.    After  thirty  a  man*s  habits  are 
fixed.    I  am  nearly  six-and-thirty.    Rochford's  wife  is  a  mere  child  compared 
with  him." 

*'  How  old  is  she,  Roche?    Make  a  guess." 

''I  hardly  know.    One  or  two-and-twen^  perhaps." 
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"  Is  she  pretty  P '' 

•*  Very." 

"  Is  she  clever?  ** 

*•  Very  clever,  I  think/* 

**  Is  she  fond  of  him  ?  " 

**She  seems  very  fond  of  him.** 

"Then,  Roche,  what  is  there  to  alarm  yon  in  all  thatP** 

**  She  is  very  young,  and  he  isn*t.  She  knows  nothing  about  him  yet,  ami 
she  doesn^t  seem,  so  far,  to  have  any  influence  over  him,  ortotry  to  haveany." 

*'  My  dear  Boohe,  what  influence  could  a  gh*l  of  that  age  have  over  a  mao 
Ukeiiim?'* 

*<That*s  Just  the  thing  I  don't  like  in  the  whole  affair.  Bochford  married 
her  out  of  a  whim,  thinking  he  had  got  a  pretty  little  toy  to  play  with,  and 
then  put  away  on  the  shelf  until  he  wanted  it  again.  Now,  I  don^t  tliink  this 
girl  is  going  to  turn  out  a  mere  toy.  I  think  she  has  talent  and  character,  and 
is  likely  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  contemptuous  and  scornful  about  it  Roch- 
ford  teaches  her  to  make  fun  of  other  people*s  ways  and  weaknesses ;  see  if  she 
doesn't  have  a  quick  eye  to  find  out  his  own.** 

"  But,  Roche,  my  dear,  you  talk  like  a  boy,  or  like  a  man  who  never  had  a 
wife.  £vei*y  woman  finds  out  her  husband's  weaknesses  just  as  he  does  hers, 
but  she  doesn't  love  him  a  bit  the  less.  Women  don't  love  men,  dear,  for  be- 
ing blameless;  they  love  them  because — well,  because  they  love  them.*' 

**  Yes,  but  how  does  tliis  little  thing  know  whether  she  loves  liim  or  not? 
I  tell  you,  Annie  ** — and  he  now  spoke  with  even  more  than  his  habitual  ener- 
gy— '*  I  don't  think  this  pair  of  people  will  get  on.  I  wish  to  heaven  he  had 
married  a  pretty  doll,  or  a  matured  woman  of  developed  character  and  expe- 
rience. I  know  all  Louis  Rochford's  defects,  and  they  don't  change  fne  to 
him.  He's  just  the  sort  of  man  not  to  do  with  a  wife ;  but  if  ho  would  marry, 
he  ought  either  t9  have  had  a  feeble-minded  innocent,  who  would  have  passed 
her  whole  existence  on  her  icnees  before  him  in  admiration,  or  a  woman  of 
strength  and  judgment  who  could  have  ruled  him.*' 

''If  this  young  woman  be  really  good  and  clever,  you  can't  tell  wliat  infla- 
e&ce  she  may  come  to  have  over  him  in  time." 

*'  I  don't  see  it,  somehow.  She  is  satu'ical  and  whimsical,  and,  I  dare  say, 
self-conceited." 

*'  You  don't  much  like  her,  Roche?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  am  concerned  about  him  rather  than  about  lier.  I  doubt 
if  she  has  found  her  true  place  in  life.    I  doubt  if  they  won't  spoil  each  other." 

**  Do  people  like  her  at  Dripdeanlu&m  ?  " 

"  Tom  Tuzham  adores  her,  scolds  her,  and  thinks  her  an  angel  of  liglit. 
Tlie  Platts  like  her,  and  they'll  never  know  whether  she  laugtis  at  them  or  not. 
The  Dripdeanham  blockheads  don't  know  wliat  to  make  of  her,  bec:iu86  she 
goes  about  there  half  the  day,  taking  long  rambles  on  the  strand  and  the  hills, 
and  because  she  has  taken  a  little  dark-eyed  ragamuffin  of  a  girl  and  is  bring- 
ing her  up  to  be  a  lady." 

**  What  a  kind  thing!  but  how  odd  for  a  woman  only  just  married!'*  said 
Annie,  wondering  much  internally  why  Mrs.  Rochford  difl  not  at  least  wait  a 
little  to  see  whether  she  was  not  to  have  children  of  her  own  to  take  care  of. 

«<Most  tilings  that  she  does  seem  exactly  that — ^kind  and  odd;  and  that  is 
just  why  I  don^t  feel  sure  about  the  way  in  which  the  affiiir  will  turn  oQt. 
Perhaps  I  am  a  gloomy  prophet  of  unnecessary  evil ;  perhaps  it  is  all  because 
I  liave  an  idea  that  Rochford  isn't  the  sort  of  man  to  have  a  wife ;  or,  Heaven 
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knovrs,  perhaps  it*s  all  becaase  I  should  like  him  better  without  a  wife.  Any- 
how, Annie,  Pye  made  a  clean  breast  of  mj  troubles  to  you.  Tou  know  all 
now  that  I  do;  it  generally  comes  to  that  in  the  end." 

*•  My  mind  is  greatly  relieved,"  said  Annie,  "  as  you  are  not  personally 
concerned.  But  I  think  you  look  at  things  quite  too  gloomily ;  and,  Roche,  I 
rather  like  this  young  wife  as  you  have  pictured  her." 

*'  I  most  be  a  marvellous  portrait  painter  then,  for  I  find  that  I  generally 
manage  to  convey  the  yery  opposite  idea  to  that  which  I  have  in  my  mind. 
Yet  I  don't  dislike  this  second  Mrs.  Rochford,  Annie.  No,  I  think  I  try  to 
dislike  her,  but  I  don^t  quite  succeed.  At  least  I  dislike  her  only  because 
Louis  Rocliford  has  been  siliy  enough  to  marry  her." 

Roche,  I  never  could  understand  your  admiration  for  Mr.  Rochford." 
Bat,  dear,  I  don^t  admire  him.  I  can't  admire  hipi.  I  have  only  a  friend- 
ship, an  affection  for  him ;  some  sense  of  old  companionship,  sometliiug  broth- 
erly. I  think  we  must  have  been  foster  brothei*s ;  at  least  we  ought  to  have 
been,  his  mother  so  loved  us  both,  and  we  were  always  together.  When 
we  were  at  school  and  at  college  I  thought  he  was  the  cleverest  fellow  in  all 
tlie  world,  and  I  believe  he  thought  tlie  same  of  me.  Do  you  remember  the 
story  of  the  Irish  gentleman  running  up  to  somebody  whom  he  mistook  for  a 
friend,  and  who  mistook  him,  and  then  falling  back  with  the  apology,  'I 
thoaght  it  was  you  and  you  thought  it  was  me,  and  faix,  it  was  neither  of  us '  P 
Very  like,  I  thought  Rochford  was  destined  to  turn  out  something  wonderful, 
and  he  thought  it  was  me,  and,  faix*  it  was  neither  of  us." 

Roche  Valentine's  voice  had  a  peculiar  vibration,  a  tremble  in  it,  which 
gave  a  paUietio  quality  sometimes  to  its  most  careless  tones,  and  expressed 
to  a  listener  of  any  intelligence  the  emotion  which  Valentine  did  not  put  into 
words  or  manner.  His  listener  now  read  a  story  of  disappointment  double 
and  deep,  in  the  tone  which  told  his  jocular  anecdote.  Tlie  dusk  of  evening 
had  quite  gathered  by  this  time,  and  silence  fell  for  a  while  on  the  pair.  Per- 
haps the  sUence  and  the  darkness  were  the  truer  conductors  for  the  sympathy 
which  the  widowed  woman  gave  to  the  brother  of  her  lost  husband,  the  more 
than  brother  of  her  heart.     Neither  spoke  of  that  subject  any  more. 

Then  the  lamp  was  lighted  by  the  one  sei*vant  whom  Mrs.  Valentine  kept, 
and  Annie  went  to  work  at  some  sewings  which  seldom  was  long  absent  from 
her  hand,  and  Valentine  plunged  into  calculations  about  expenses,  payments, 
repairs,  improvements,  what  he  must  get  the  landlord  to  do,  what  roots  and 
flowers  he  must  bring  from  town,  whetlier  anything  better  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  investing  Annie's  little  money,  when  they  might  be  thinking  of 
sending  the  elder  boy  to  University  College  school,  and  a  whole  liost  of  little 
details  only  interesting  to  the  widow,  and  the  brother  who  made  all  her  cares 
his  own.  Many  a  man  of  higher  nature  and  wider  benevolence  than  Roche 
Valentine  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  throw  liis  soul  into  all  these  little 
matters.  But  nature  had  endowed  Valentine  with  a  peculiarity  of  tempera- 
ment which  made  the  affaii's  of  other  people  always  more  interesting  to  him 
tlian  his  own.  He  was  a  model  of  prudence,  care,  caution,  and  energy  for  liis 
brother's  widow ;  he  was  half  consumed  with  anxiety  about  his  friend's  future ; 
he  had  allowed  Iiis  own  youth  to  drift  away  purposeless,  and  WS1.S  now  permit- 
tino;  his  manhood  to  float  after  it. 

When  it  was  time  for  him  to  return  to  town,  he  bade  liis  sister-in-law  an 
affectionate  good-night,  promised  to  come  down  again  soon,  obsei-ved  just  as 
lie  was  leaving  that  the  wooden  latch  of  the  little  front  ipirden  gate  required 
to  be  better  fixed,  got  a  hammer  then  and  there  and  put  it  to  rights,  gave  An* 
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nie  the  hammer  again,  told  her  she  ought  not  to  bo  ont  in  the  night  air  any 
longer,  and  went  his  way.  He  always  walked  home  to  Tendon  in  whatever 
weather;  and  those  night  walks  were  among  his  especial  delights.  Ho 
smoked  his  meerschaum ;  he  sang  old  songs  or  scraps  from  operas,  in  a  low 
tone  at  first,  then  gradually  swelled  loud  enough  to  remind  him  tliat  there 
might  be  people  witli  ears  somewhere  near;  he  recited  long  passages  of  Ho- 
mer and  Shakespeare  and  Goetlie ;  he  talked  to  himself  aloud ;  he  looked  on 
approaching  Tendon  from  various  points  of  view,  and  moralized  or  made  little 
romances  for  himself  sis  this  or  that  road,  house,  scene,  or  incident  suggested; 
he  allowed  every  whimsy  to  have  its  way,  gave  himself  up  for  the  time  to 
himself  and  his  humor,  and  was  remarkably  happy.  Many  of  his  neighbors 
in  the  Temple,  where  Valentine  lived  several  flights  of  stairs  up,  considered 
him  a  dissipated,  disorderly,  and  turbulent  young  man  when  they  heard  him 
mounting  his  stairs  at  one  or  two  o^clock  in  the  morning,  singing  rather  loud- 
ly as  he  climbed.  But  Valentine  had  just  come,  perhaps,  from  looking  up  his 
sister-in-law ^s  accounts,  had  had  nothing  since  tea,  and  being  hungry  and  tired 
sat  down  when  he  came  home  to  a  piece -of  dry  bread,  perhaps  a  sardiDe.  a 
glass  of  spirit  and  cold  water,  and  a  read  of  anytliing  first  rate  of  its  class,  lie 
didn^t  care  what  it  was — perhaps  Plato,  perhaps  Flautus,  perhaps  Chaucer, 
perhaps  Bosweirs  '*  Life  of  Johuson.^* 
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RIFE  with  deep  meaiung,  deep  and  pure,  we  deem 
That  antique  myth,  of  Grecian  fancy  born, 
Which  saith  that  somewhere  near  tlie  gates  of  morn 
Loomed  a  dark  rock,  midmost  the  ocean  stream 
That  thundered  h'ound  it  like  a  troublous  dream ; 
Midmost  the  waters,  from  its  desolate  height. 
Moveless,  it  views  the  tumult  with  calm  scorn, 
As  if  those  waves,  so  wild  in  turbulent  might, 
Were  but  the  ghosts  of  billows — Uieir  loud  roar 
A  phantom  sound  rolled  down  a  phantom  shore — 
Void,  powerless,  and  unreal !    .    .     .    yet  if  one. 
Pure-handed  from  some  golden  inland  *'  swell," 
Should  pluck  Uiat  flower  men  call  the  Asphodel, 
And,  braving  wind  and  tide,  and  clouded  sun. 
Touch  with  its  tiniest  leaves  the  mystic  rock. 
Shaken  as  'twere  beneath  an  earthquake's  sliock. 
The  Titan  cliff  would  strangely  heave  and  sway. 
Quivering  from  base  to  summit. 

Thus,  O  heart! 
Unmoved  while  i:avening  anger  hurls  its  spray 
Of  passion  round  and  o'er  thee  like  a  sea, 
Ah!  what  sweet  feeling  stirs  the  blood  in  thee. 
And  how  thy  wakened  pulses  thrill  and  start, 
When,  dropped  as  dew  from  sacred  calms  above, 
Falls  the  first  whisper  of  a  voice  of  lovet 

Paul  Hayne. 
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III. 

**  ENGLISH  DEFILED.^* 

AMONG  the  criticisms  of  t\\&  Department  reports  which  accompanied  the 
President's  Message  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
was  one  of  a  strictly  verbal  cliaracter.  Such  criticisms  are  rare,  rarer  than 
they  should  be,  upon  our  public  documents,  including  our  acts  of  Congress 
and  our  State  laws,  which  for  some  years  past  have  been  so  carelessly  worded 
and  so  confused  in  tlieir  construction  that  it  can  hardly  be  but  that,  in  years  to 
come,  misunderstanding  and  doubt  will  arise  as  to  tho  meaning  of  many  of 
them,  and  consequently  serious  trouble.  This  inexcusable  slovenliness,  and 
the  contrast  presented  tliereto  by  the  care  and  precision  as  to  style  in  the  mak- 
10^  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  have  previously  remarked  upon.* 
That  instrument,  and  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
Federal  Republic,  are  models  of  simplicity  nnd  clearness  of  expression,  which 
it  would  be  well  for  the  official  persons  and  the  legislators  of  our  day  to  study 
and  to  follow.  Very  rarely  does  it  happen  that  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  tlie 
construction  or  the  real  meaning  of  a  passage  in  any  one  of  those  laws,  otlier 
than  such  as  must  arise  when  the  necessarily  imperfect  instrument  of  human 
expression,  language,  is  used  by  more  than  one  pei*son  at  more  tlian  one 
time.  For  with  all  our  efforts  toward  its  perfection,  the  meaning  of  language 
cannot  be  made  absolutely  and  permanently  precise  and  certain.  It  can  hard- 
ly be  trusted  as  it  is  used  between  man  and  man  for  the  moment;  and  indeed 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  all  speech,  which  is  the  only  real  language,  tlie 
speaker  (that  is,  his  chai*acter,  tone  of  mind,  views  of  life,  and  immediate  feel- 
ing and  purpose)  is  not  such  an  essential  element  of  meaning,  that  wliat  is 
once  uttered  can  never  be  again  exactly  repeated.  The  word  perishes  in  its 
Dtterance,  dies  in  its  birtb,  and  can  never  again  be  restored  to  its  full  life,  ex- 
cept under  exactly  the  same  circumstances — the  speaker  the  same,  the  hearer 
the  same,  their  surroundings  and  stale  of  mind  the  same  as  they  were  when  it 
was  spoken;  a  recurrence  which  can  never  happen.  But  as  practically  words 
must  be  regarded  as  having  a  fixable  and  generally  accepted,  if  not  a  lasting 
and  universally  understood  meaning,  this  element  of  change  and  uncertainty 
in  language  Is  only  a  reason  for  the  greater  care  and  precision  in  its  use  on 
all  occasions  of  general  and  enduring  importance. 

To  return  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  sins  against  £nglish  with 
which  be  is  charged.  Hardly  liad  his  report  been  published,  when  one  of  our 
daily  newspapers  which  has  long  held  a  high  position  as  an  authority  in  liter- 
ature no  less  than  in  politics  and  on  social  qiestions — a  paper  with  which  are 
connected  the  names  of  Bryant,  and  Parke  Godwin,  and  of  late  Sidney  How- 
ard Gay — ^the  "  Evening  Post,"  fell  upon  the  hapless  Secretiiry  in  an  editorial 
article  headed  '*  English  Defiled,"  in  which  he  was  sorely  chastened  for  using 
two  words,  eventuality  and  canalized.  These  the  critic  placed  without  hesita- 
don  in  the  class  of  words  that  are  not  words.  Secretary  Robeson  wrote  that 
the  coming  transit  of  Venus  seemed  to  him  au  occurrence  of  such  scientific 
importance,  that  he  Iiad  determined  to  put  a  government  ship  at  the  service 

*  **  Words  and  their  Uses,"  pp.  m^9^ 
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6f  a  party  of  observers,  **  under  aay  eventaality  now  considered/*    This  use  of 
eventuality  was  thus  censured : 

What  be  meaoB  to  bbj  Is  that  he  will  do  this  under  any  ehtsnnistanees,  or  contingency,  or 
event.  "  Eventuality"  is  a  very  poor  word  at  the  best,  and  of  doubtful,  blrUi.  It  has  a  place  io 
the  best  dictionaries,  it  is  true,  but  its  origin  is  laid  to  the  scora  of  what  is  called  phrenology,  and 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  desira  of  some  "  professor  '  to  get  a  new  name  for  an  old  bump. 
In  that  technical  sense  it  means  a  *'  propensity  to  take  coguixanoe  of  Acts  or  events. ''  Its  mii* 
use,  into  wlilch  Secretary  Aobeson  has  DiUen,  is  common  among  a  class  of  newspaper  reporters, 
and  those  persons  who  prefSar  sound  to  sense. 

The  exception,  in  certain  respects,  seems  to  be  well  taken.  Eventuality  is 
certainly  a  poor  word  at  the  best,  at  least  for  English-speaking  folk  to  use.  It 
belongs  to  a  class  which  miglit  well  be  swept  out,  or  kept  out.  of  the  language, 
and  which  the  persons  described  do  use  in  a  very  unadniii*able  and  unenglisli 
way.  But  as  to  its  meaning,  if  it  is  to  be  admitted  to  use  at  all,  being  only 
**a  propensity  to  take  cognizance  of  facts  or  events,"  that  is  at  least  doubtful. 
That  is  the  only  definition  of  it  which  is  given  in  Worcester's  Dictionary,  and 
substantially  in  Webster's,  which  hold  and  deserve  so  high  an  authoritative 
position  as  to  definition.  That  is  its  technical  phrenological  meaning.  So  far 
it  is  little  better  than  a  cant  word,  and  must  be  so  regarded  until  phrenology 
takes  a  recognized  place  among  the  sciences.  It  is  not  recognized  as  an 
En<;lish  word  in  Latham's  edition  of  "  Johnson.''  But  in  Stormonth's  "Etv- 
mological  Dictionary,"  recently  published,  and  yet  little  known  in  America, 
but  which,  in  so  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  is  on  tlie  wliole  tlie  most  valuable 
existing  handbook  of  the  English  language,  eventuality  is  defined  as  meaning 
*'tlie  coming  or  happening  as  a  consequence;  contingency;  dependence  upon 
an  uncertain  event;  an  organ  in  phrenology,  said  to  enable  one  to  note  and 
compare  all  the  active  occurrences  of  life."  Here  even  the  teclmical  or  cant 
meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  be  more  clearly  set  forth  tlian  by  either  Wor- 
cester or  Webster;  and  as  to  the  real  or  etymological  definition  previously 
given,  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  if  the  word  is  recognized  at  all,  tliat  meaning  con 
be  denied  to  it.  Taking  event  as  the  base,  if  we  are  to  go  on  and  build  up  a 
system  of  verb,  adjective,  and  adverb,  ut^on  it — if  we  are  to  have  the  verb 
eventuaUy  the  adjective  eventual^  and  the  adverb  eventually — how  can  we  con- 
sistently stop  sliort  ot  eventuality  f  Eventual,  which  is  the  Fi*encli  eveniuel^ 
means  "  happening  as  a  consequence,"  and  eventuality,  the  noun  formed  upon 
it,  must  mean  '*  the  coming  or  happening  as  a  consequence."  The  technical 
phrenological  use  of  the  word  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  if  not  cant,  at  least 
cantish.  Its  real  etymological  meaning,  that  which  logically  comes  from  tiie 
combination  of  its  base,  event,  with  tlie  suffixes  al  and  ity,  is  tliat  which  is  given 
by  Stormonth,  **  the  coming  or  happening  as  a  consequence  '*— just  tiie  sense  in 
which  it  was  used  by  Secretary  Robeson. 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  word  wliich  the  Secretary  might  better  not  have  used^ 
and  which  every  man  who  would  write  good  English  may  well  eschew.  For 
after  all  our  double  suffixing  we  get  only  a  pretentious  word  of  five  syllables, 
which  means  no  more  than  event  itself.  Our  journey  brings  us  back  just 
whence  we  started.  Event  is  *'  that  which  happens  or  comes  to  prCss,  the  con- 
clusion, the  consequence  of  anything";  the  difference  between  which  and  the 
definition  given  above  of  eventuality  is  not  quite  equal  to  tliat  between  twee- 
dledum and  tweedledee.*  And  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  eventuate,  which 

*  So  Edward  Freeman,  dlstln^ished  hard  7  less  as  a  philologist  than  as  a  historian: 
"  We  have  heard  in  modem  times  of ' oppressed  nationalities  *— a  form  of  words  which, I S19- 
poee,  means  much  the  same  as  oppressed  nations  ^^Comptrative  PoHticM,  p.  84. 
These  alitiet  are  often  poor  stuff;  aod  some  of  the  Mitiet  are  not  much  tietter. 
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means,  to  come  out  as  a  result — a  meaning  for  the  expression  of  which  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  use  such  a  word.  For  the  Encrlish  way  of  expressing  that 
mexnmg  is  to  use  the  word  everU  as  a  rerb,  as  it  has  heretofore  been  used. 
Wu  haro  msule  the  word  event  from  the  Latin ;  and  it  is  our  English  way  to 
use  words  both  as  nouns  ami  verbs.  That  is  a  marked  trait  of  the  English 
langiuge,  exiimples  of  which  will  crowd  upon  every  reader,  for  they  are 
countless;  and  shonld  we  abandon  that  usage,  our  language  would  lose  not 
only  one  of  its  striking  features,  but  one  great  element  of  its  strength.  It  is 
tiie  free  use  of  words,  without  regard  to  the  grammatical  distinctions  of  verb, 
noun,  adjective,  and  adverb,  but  with  a  clear  apprehension  of  their  inherent 
meiining,  that  gives  to  Elizabethan  English  that  force,  itnd  pungency,  and 
picturesqueness  which,  with  all  the  later  refinements  and  enrichments  of  our 
ton<rue,  even  our  best  writers  find  it  difficult,  nay,  quite  impossible  to  attain. 
We  are  more  exact,  more  precise;  but  we  are  compiratively  tame  and  weak. 
As  to  eventuate  and  eventuality,  and  their  inevitable  consequences,  eventualize 
*  and  eventualissation,  which,  yet  unknown,  I  believe,  have  equal  claims  with 
tlie  otiiers  to  recognition,  we  can  do  better  witliout  them  all  tlian  with  any  one 
of  them.  The  use  of  event  as  a  verb — for  example,  *'  such  a  course  of  con- 
duct would  event  unhappily" — ^is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  English  anal- 
ogy and  precedent.  *  e 

The  other  occasion  of  censure  by  the  same  critic  is  in  the  following 
sentence:  **The  westerly  trend  of  the  coast  made  the  area  that  would 
have  to  be  canalized  broader  in  extent."  As  to  this  it  {s  said :  *'  We  hope 
the  Secretary  knows  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  canalize  in  the  English 
language.  He  might  as  well  speak  of  the  removal  of  the  rocks  at  Hell  Gate 
as  channelizing  the  harbor  of  New  York."  The  formation  of  the  two  words 
is  certainly  just  alike,  and  so  is  their  propriety.  And  it  so  happens  that  they 
are  in  fact  tlie'same  word,  canal  and  chanfiel  being  merely  different  ways  of 
spelling  one  word,  as  any  one  will  see  by  pronouncing  the  ch  of  the  latter  word 
hard ;  and  kennel,  a  gutter  or  watercourse  in  a  street,  is  also  the  same  word 
merely  spelled  in  anothi'r  way.  But  the  fact  that  there  is  yet  no  such  word  in 
English  as  canaliae  is  not  a  valid  objection  to  its  use.  That  sort  of  consei*va- 
tism  will  never  do  in  language.  If  we  need  new  words,  we  must  have  them ; 
and  what  is  more,  we  will.  Tliis  I  have  again  and  again  impressed  upon  the 
readers  of  these  articles,  which  are  written  from  no  conservative  or  purist 
point  of  view.*  The  real  objection  to  canalize  is  two- fold :  that  it  is  both  need- 
les and  unenglish.  Here  again  it  is  english  to  use  the  same  word  :is  a  noun  and 
as  a  verb,  and  to  write  **  made  tiie  area  that  would  have  to  bo  canalled  broader," 
etc.  The  sentence  thus  written  would  have  been  understood  at  a  glance  by 
every  English-speaking  man  who  could  read,  and  would  have  attracted  no  at- 
tention because  of  the  words  that  entered  into  its  structure ;  which,  in  sober 
business  prose  at  least,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  qualities  in  a  sen- 
tence. Canal  and  channel  are  both  nouns,  but  with  the  use  of  the  latter  as  a 
verb,  to  channel,  and  in  the  participial  forms  channelling  and  channelled^  we 
are  all  well  acquainted ;  and  the  former  word  should  be  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Indeed,  this  observation  should  not  be  necessary,  and  would  not  here  be 
made,  were  it  not  for  the  tendency  (of  which  the  misuse  in  question  is  a  sign) 
to  set  aside  the  simple  and  the  english  mode  of  word  formation  in  favor  of 
one  which  would  give  us  in  this  case,  for  example,  the  following  sequence- 
canaZ,noun;  to  canalize,  verb;  canalist,  noun,  one  who  makes  or  **rans^* 

*  '*  Words  and  their  Uses,"  p.  406,  and  patHm* 
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cannls ;  candLieaUon,  noun,  the  making  of  canals ;  canalal,  adjective,  having 
reference  to  canals ;  and  last,  not  least  (on  the  system  which  gives  ns  txperi- 
mentalize  instead  of  experimerU,  as  a  verb),  eancLlalise,  to  make  canals,  and  eo- 
naUUist^  one  who  makes  canals,  not  by  simply  making  them  as  best  he  can,  but 
in  the  high  and  mighty  style,  according  to  a  *'  complex  of  canons.'^  The  word 
canals  used  as  a  verb  or  a  noun,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  canaler  or  canal- 
ist^  answers  all  the  needs  of  the  English-speaking  man,  who  docs  not  affect 
tlie  grand  style,  and  desire  finer  bread  than  is  made  of  wheat.  Theste  almost 
trite  observations  will  be  justified  if  they  help  to'  direct  the  attention  of  tlie 
general  reader  and  the  average  writer  to  the  chariicteristic  English  use  of  the 
same  word  as  noun  and  verb,  and  the  needlessnessof  adding  the  suffix  ize  in  most 
cases  to  our  nouns  for  the  sake  of  verbal  form  or  expression.  In  many  cases 
necessity  or  convenience  requires  it,  and  then  it  must  and  will  be  used.  Bat 
when  not  so  required,  it  may  much  better  be  omitted  from  a  language  already 
overloaded  with  syllables  that  hiss  as  they  are  uttered. 

The  last  consideration  leads  me  to  remark  upon  one  word  of  late  intro-  * 
dnction,  physicist,  which  might  well  have  been  coupled  in  a  recent  discussion 
of  scientist.  In  its  sound,  fizzisist,  it  is  unlovely,  and  in  its  formation  it  is 
irregular  and  ambiguous.  From  our  lazy,  makeshiil  liabit  of  going  to  Greek 
and  Latin,  instead  of  combining  or  developing  the  elements  of  our  own, 
when  we  need  a  name  for  a  new  thought  or  a  new  thing,  we  luive  two  words, 
of  which,  althongli  they  mean  very  different  things,  one  is  a  mere  plural  form 
of  the  other— |>%5ic,  the  art  of  healing,  and  any  drug  or  medicinal  substance, 
and  physics^  the  science  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  matter.  Now  to  ex- 
press by  the  use  of  the  suffix  ist  a  student  or  professor  of  tlie  latter  science,  we 
should  make  the  word  physics-ist.  But  tliat  being  intolerable  in  sound,  we 
have  in  its  ste^id  physio-ist,  which,  according  to  its  formation,  means  a  pro- 
fessor or  student  of  the  art  of  physic — quite  a  different  meaning  from  that  of 
which  we  are  seeking  the  expression ;  and  wo  pronounce  it,  instead  offizzikist, 
fizadsistf  thus  not  retilly  improving  much  on  Jhziksist,  if  indeed  the  latter  by 
the  interruption  by  a  ib  of  the  continued  hissing  is  not  the  pleasanter,  or  rather 
tlie  less  offensive  word.  We  thus  obbtin  only  an  incorrect  formation,  an  ety- 
mologically  ambiguous  meaning,  and  a  succession  of  hisses  which  our  per- 
formance well  deserves.  I  am  not  here  pronouncing  against  the  use  of  physi- 
cisty  although  a  better  word  is  much  to  be  desired;  but  merely  remarking  upon 
one  of  the  evils  that  come  from  ouy  weak  way  of  going  to  foreign  languages 
to  supply  us  with  words  for  idesis  which  were  alreiuly  expressed  in  English 
words  or  which  might  have  been  expressed  by  English  combinations.  We 
did  not  gain  mncli,  to  say  the  least,  when  we  dropped  leech  and  leechavLfl  for 
physician  and  medicine.  We  miglit  learn  in  tliis  respect  much  from  the  Ger- 
mans, who  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  turned  many  Latin  and 
Greek  words  out  of  their  language,  even  in  their  scientific  vocabulary,  to  re- 
place tliem  by  Teutonic  words,  simple  and  compound;  the  gain  whereby  to 
tlieir  language  in  strength,  significance,  and  symmetry  has  been  great,  and  no 
less  in  nationality  of  character. 

APOLOQT  AND  ACKNOWLEDOKBNT. 

The  previous  number  of  these  papers  h:id  been  in  the  printer's  bands  more 
than  a  week  when  Dr.  HalVs  '*  Modern  English  '^  was  published,  and  the  last 
proof  of  the  former  and  a  copy  which  I  had  ordered  of  the  latter  were  laid 
upon  my  table  on  the  same  day.    In  his  new  book  Dr.  Hall  appears  to  better 
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drantage  than  he  di<l  before  as  a  verbal  critic,  although  he  shows,  in  my 
jadgment,  the  s»me  arid  lack  of  feeling  for  language  which  is  such  a  notice- 
:iWe  trait  of  his  previous  performance.  Words  seem  to  be  in  his  appre- 
hension  mere  visible  and  conventional  signs  of  tliought  (for  he  seems  to 
h;i?e  no  conception  of  it  except  tis  written),  having  as  little  relation  to  art 
or  any  s^thetlc  requirement  as  algebraic  signs  liave,  and  being  as  colorless 
as  Die  lines  of  a  g^omotrib.-il  diagram.  He  continues  his  attack  upon  **  Words 
and  their  Uses"  and  his  purposely  offens'ive  personal  remarks  upon  its  author, 
to  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  adds  a  like  treatment  of  the  adverse 
critics  of  "  Recent  Exemplifications,**  calling  them  a  ••  clientry  of  clapper- 
.clawers,"  "the  sons  of  feebleness,''  and  my  "half-educated,  ill-bred  satel- 
lites," men  of  ••  frontless  mendacity  "  and  of  no  "  pretensions  to  knowledge." 
Were  I  disposed  to  follow  a  bad  model,  and  to  assume  a  Jaunty  insolence  of 
superiority,  how  might  I  exclaim,  •*  Fie  !  fie  !  discomposed  good  sir,"  and 
tinisgive  my  readers  the  notion  tliat,  as  it  was  said  of  an  English  Chief  Justice, 
in  liis  treatment  of  counsel,  I  felt  *^like  God  Almighty  tsilking  to  a  black 
beetle."  As  to  his  kindly  performances  in  the  latter  way  and  his  retorts  upon 
me,  mnch  as  they  tempt  the  lash,  I  shall  stand  fast  in  my  resolution  of  absolute 
silence;  and  even  his  criticisms  I  shall  notice  from  time  to  time  only  when  it 
seems  desirable  to  counteract  their  possibly  injurious  effect,  and  wlien  that 
maj  be  done  in  a  manner  which  I  may  reasonably  hope  will  interest  my 
re:ulers.  This  I  shall  also  try  to  do  without  other  reference  to  the  occasion 
of  luy  remarks  than  is  aI>soIutely  necessary. 

At  present  I  owe  Dr.  Hall  an  apology,  and,  as  lie  thinks,  an  acknowledg- 
ment, both  of  which  I  h:i3ten  to  make.  Misled  by  incorrect  information,  which 
seemed  to  be  supported  by  liis  own  references  to  his  personal  affairs,  I  have 
stjled  his  shnddering  strictures  of  Americanisms  those  of  a  Vermont  Yankee. 
I  w^as  in  error.  He  is  a  New  York  Yankee.  I  regret  tlie  mistake,  although 
I  was  not  entirely  responsible  for  it,  and  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  sig- 
nificant relation  o€  his  birth  and  early  training  to  his  super-sensitive  Angli- 
cism, and  his  queasy  revulsion  from  the  "vernacular  delicacies"  which  he 
fancies  he  finds  in  the  books  of  his  countrymen,  and  unconsciously  drops  in  his 
own  writings  of  "  serious  import." 

The  acknowledgment  is  in  relation  to  his  finding  the 'Combination  is  being 
in  the  writings  of  Soutliey,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Landor,  I  having  mentioned 
their  use  of  it  (merely  as  a  date)  in  the  second  edition  of  **  Words  and  their 
Uses,"  without  recording  the  fact  that  he  was  my  authority  for  so  doing. 
Wherefore,  after  the  same  rancorous  and  reckless  manner  in  which  he  charged 
Max  Miiller  with  plagiarism  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackley  with  forgeiy,  he  ac- 
cuses me  again  and  again  of  ••pillaging''  him  and  of  ••  pilfering  '  from  him. 
Even  had  not  Dr.  Hall  chosen  to  make  himself  the  last  man  from  whom  I 
could  take  anytliing,  I  sh<Mild  sincerely  regret  that  I  seemed  to  rob  him  of  any 
credit,  or  to  take  to  myself  what  belonged  to  him.  The  case  was  merely  that 
his  paper,  in  which  this  early  use  was  mentioned,  having  been  read  before  the 
Philological  Society  in  1871,  and  commented  upon  all  over  the  country,  and 
having  been  afterward  published  in  •'Scribner's  Magazine,"  and  again 
commented  upon,  I  regarded  tliis  bare  fact  as  one  so  notoriously  establish- 
ed as  to  be  common  property.  And  yet,  although  I  care  little  or  noth- 
ing about  such  credit  myself  (see  my  preface  to  Shakespeare,  1866,  p. 
xxii.).  I  should  have  mentioned  him,  I  am  sure,  were  it  not  that  I  was  obliged 
to  bring  my  entire  alteration  and  addition  wiUiin  five  lines,  or  make  a  out 
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into  a  decoad  stereotype  plate,  as  any  one  may  see  by  reference  to  p.  548  of 
*'  Words  and  their  Uses.^*  For  the  same  reason  I  was  obliged  to  omit  Uie 
name  of  De  Quincey,  the  latest  and  therefore  the  least  important  of  thoie 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Hall.  But  he,  inventing  a  motive  for  mo  directly  atvari- 
ance  with  the  truth,  asserts  that  I  did  so  because  "  it  would  not  have  done  for 
me  to  let  it  be  known  that  a  writer  so  highly  esteemed  in  America  differed 
from  myself.'*  On  the  contrary,  it  was  but  the  lack  of  room  before  mentioned 
which  prevented  me  not  only  from  giving  De  Qoincey's  name  among  the  ear- 
lier  users  of  the  phrase,  but  from  adding  to  Dr.  HalPs  list,  about  which  he  ap- 
peared solicitous,  those  of  Archbishop  Wliately,  George  Eliot,  Arthur  Helps, 
and  Anthony  TroUope  among  the  later, .  I  had  not  the  least  desire  to  con- 
ceal the  growing  prevalence  of  the  usage  among  good  writers,  particularly 
in  England.  Apart  from  considerations  of  candor,  Uiat  was  not  the  question. 
But  the  attribution  of  unworthy  motives  to  those  who  differ  from  him  is  a 
weapon  which  Dr.  Hall  does  not  hesitate  to  use.  He  attacks  Archbishop 
Trench  with  it  (p  44).  Be  it  known,  then,  that  all  the  credit  of  this  discovery 
is  due  to  him  and  none  to  me. 

I  regret  that  this  writer  makes  it  necessary  forme  thus  to  expose  his  misrep* 
resentation  of  facts  and  his  imputation  of  bad  motives,  which  lie  does  again  on 
p.  344  in  a  way  for  the  particulars  of  which  I  must  refer  to  his  text.  I  having 
said  that  on  reading  his  paper  on  **  Is  being  done,'*  I  found  that  I  had  already  in 
my  own  chapter  on  that  phrase  carefully  considered  every  point  made  by  him, 
he  sets  forth  that  I  analysed  this  phrase  into  is  being  -f-  done  (or  built),  in 
wliich  he  is  right;  and  tliat  he  ** formally  analysed  the  expression,  and  ana- 
logically, into  is  -f  being  buili ;  and,''  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  it  has  not  been  shown 
that  I  was  not  original  in  this  my  formal  analysis,  at  least  as  regards  setdDg 
it  forth  in  print."  He  then  presents  this  conclusion  as  to  me:  I  cannot  take  in 
his  argument  and  so  have  no  aptitude  for  philolo^,  or  else  I  am  unable  to 
expose  any  sopliistry  in  his  argument,  or  else  I  did  not  know  of  this  analysis 
before  I  read  his  paper,  and  so  wrote  what  was  not  true. 

Now  mark  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  him  down.  Passing  over  my  own 
consideration  of  the  analysis  in  question  (unavoidable  to  any  man  of  common 
sense  who  should  turn  this  phrase  over  once  or  twice),  let  us  look  at  what  was 
done  **  in  print "  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Hall.  His  paper  was  first 
printed  in  April,  1872.  In  the  **  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  "  of  April,  ISCD, 
just  three  years  before,  this  question  was  discussed  adversely  to  me,  and  the 
phrase  is  being  siiruck  was  analysed  into  is  +  being  struck — "is  affirms  the 
being  struck^  Tliis  I  replied  to  in  detail  in  the  *'  Galaxy  "  of  May,  1869,  three 
years,  lacking  one  month,  before  the  appearance  in  print  of  what  Dr.  Hall  calls 
his  analysis;  and  all  that  it  seemed  to  me  important  to  say  upon  that  analysis 
was  embodied  in  '*  Words  and  their  Uses,"  pp  869,  360,  in  the  very  chapter 
which  Dr.  Hall  professed  to  criticise.  And  now  (as  it  **  goes  witliout  saying  " 
that  the  second  participle  in  this  phrase,  be  it  done,  buill,  sirtick,  or  what  not, 
is  nothing)  which  of  us  is  it  that  stands  before  the  dilemma  of  philological 
inaptitude  or  makeshift  untruthfulness?  So  much  In  mere  refutation  of  a 
clamorous  charge  of  dishonesty  and  falsehood. 

OF  STRANGE  WORDS  AKD  OF  OLD  WORDS  IK  KEW  SENSES. 

From  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  let  us  turn,  with  pleasure  I  am 
sure  on  all  sides,  to  an  example  of  adverse  criticism  which  is  perfectly  unex- 
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eeptionable,  although  it  is  from  the  pages  of  the  same  writer.  It  is  in  regard 
to  the  objections  made  in  "  Words  and  l^eir  Uses  ^^  (p.  127)  to  the  use  of  hu- 
mattUarian  as  if  it  meant  something  finer  and  bigger  than  humane^  and  is  as 

follows: 

Mr.  WUte'8  aigBment  is  that  dnoe  Aiiiiia»«  rignifles  **  a,  b,  e/'  kumanitarUmt  if  used  as  Ita 
(tjnonyme,  signifies  noUiiiix  more.  Tills  is  not  entirely  oooTiuclng,  Humanitarian  is  no  more 
humane  than  humane  U  kumoM,  Is  utitiiariau  only  utilis  /  And  does  Arcljdeacon  Hare  by  *'  an 
eipedientimt  yoUcy  '*  intend  *an  expedient  policy*'?  Htimane  aod  humanitarian  difTer  as  much  as 
praetiee  and  tiieory.  A  humane  action,  if  ttte  result  of  principle,  is  tbe  result  of  humanitarian 
priseipie^  ConTeneiy,  this  prbioiple,  if  not  barren,  produces  fruit  in  humane  action.  It  is  the 
8oan%  and  power  to  wliich  such  action,  when  springing  fix>m  a  right  motive,  is  to  l)e  referred. 

To  sudi  critieism  as  tliat»  although  it  is  direetly  adverse,  and  meant  to  be 
entirelj  destructive,  nay,  even  if  it  were  as  destructive  as  its  writer  evidently 
snpposes  that  it  Is,  no  man  of  common  sense  would  make  the  slightest  objec- 
tion. It  accomplishes  all  the  ends  of  adverse  criticism,  and  from  its  writer^s 
poiat  of  view  it  seems  to  entirely  demolish  his  opponent.  And  yet  there  is 
not  in  it  an  fnsult,  nor  a  personal  sneer,  nor  a  disparagement  of  his  opponent's 
sense  or  of  his  breeding,  nor  a  charge  of  plagiarism,  or  of  forgery,  or  of  pilfer- 
ing, nor  an  imputation  of  bad  motive  or  of  literary  charlatanism,  nor  a  scoff 
at  his  pretensions,  nor  an  expression  of  loathing  or  disgust,  nor  indeed  any- 
thing indecent  or  unbecoming  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  It  is  unique  in  Dr. 
HalVs  critical  writing,  so  far  as  that  is  known  to  us;  in  which  truly  *'only 
itself  can  be  its  parallel.*^  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  take  it  from  its  uncon- 
genial surroundings  and  direct  attention  to  It  as  an  example  of  decorous 
adverse  criticism.  Had  the  rest  of  Dr.  HalPs  controversial  performances  been 
like  that,  much  that  has  been  written  about  them,  by  others  no  less  than  by 
myself,  would  have  remained  unwritten. 

Moreover,  seeking  as  I  believe  not  victory  but  right,  I  admit  without  hesi- 
tation that  Uiis  argument  for  kumanUarian,  if  not  entirety  conclusive,  has 
gre:it  weight.  If  we  ai*e  to  accept,  and  it  seems  tliat  we  liave  accepted,  t^iZi- 
larian  in  the  sense  "  pertaining  to  the  principle  or  doctrine  of  utility,"  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  tliat  we  should  also  accept  humanitarian  in  the  sense  **  per- 
taining to  the  principle  or  doctrine  of  human  ity.  '*  True,  humanitarian  is  a  theo- 
logical word,  and  has  been  thus  far  used  by  good  writers,  as  I  believe,  only  to 
express  the  attribution  of  humanity  to  deity;*  but  upon  that  point  Dr.  Hall, 
although  probably  much  better  informed  than  I  am,  says  nothing,  resting  liis 
defence  of  the  word  upon  reason,  «.  e.,  the  need  of  it,  and  its  fitness.  Nor  is 
any  other  definition  9f  it  admitted  by  any  lexicog^'apher,  even  by  Stormonth. 
Bat  periiaps  it  would  be  well  to  transfer  this  word  from  tliat  sense  to  the  one 
advocated  by  Dr.  Hall,' and  for  the  old  sense  to  use  the  older  word  humani- 
tian.  These  two  words,  humanitarian  and  utilitarian,  woUld  then  be  twin 
landmarks  in  language,  the  appearance  of  a  new  element  in  social  philosophy. 
The  latter  word  was  brought  into  use  by  Stuart  Mill,  to  express  the  doctrine 
of  Bentham,  •*  tlie  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number."  But  Mill  did  not 
invent  it,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Autobiography.  Finding  it  in  Gait's  **  Annals 
of  the  Parish,"  in  which  a  Scotch  clergyman  is  represented  as  exhorting  his 
parishioners  •*  not  to  leave  the  Gospel  and  become  utilitarians,"  Mill  seized 
upon  it,  and  called  a  little  society  of  Benthamites,  of  which  he  was  in  1822  the 
principal  founder,  the  '*  Utilitarian  Society  " ;  and  from  that  time  the  word 
gnufaudly  made  its  way  into  the  language.    And  if  we  must  have  one  word  to 

*  See  tbe  passage  quoted  ftom  Qladstoae's  "  Javeotos  Mondi,**  in  "  Words  and  their  Uses^i 
13 
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express  **  the  prinoiple  of  utility/*  doubtless  tUUitarianism  is  the  word.  Humani- 
tarian and  humanitarianism,  although  slow-creeping  with  many  feet,  and  with 
but  a  slight  relish  of  English,  have  like  claims  to  reception,  if  not  to  wel- 
come.* 

As  to  Archdeacon  Stare^s  expedientialy  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
ablest  of  Dr.  Hairs  favorable  critics  (the  writer  of  the  reviews  of  **  Recent  Ex- 
emplifications "  and  *'  Modern  English  '*  in  the  New  York  **  Times,^*)  selects 
this  veiy  word  and  one  other  from  many  of  their  kind  for  which  to  censure 
Dr.  Hairs  own  style  for  its  affected  and  unenglish  character.  The  whole 
passage  is  worth  quotation : 

Dr.  Ha^  does  nothing  noteworthy  toward  systematizing  the  general  snbject,  and  IkclUtaling  a 
stricter  application  of  principles ;  he  rather  applies  himself  to  stigmatize  faulty  discussions^  and  to 
illustrate  the  need  of  a  fuller  command  of  the  material  of  usage  bearing  upon  any  point  His  own 
example  in  the  choice  of  phraseology  will  not  always  be  approved  and  followed;  be  will  not  rery 
infrequently  seem  to  the  minority  of  his  readers  quaint  or  aiTected— as  where  he  wonld  hare  ns 
**  never  deviate  save  erpedientiaUy  tfom  accepted  usage  "  (  where  the  word  needs  a  comment  to  mais 
ns  see  what  it  means);  or  where,  after  giving  Dr  Latham  what  that  gentleman  will  probably  thmk 
a  pretty  smart  castlgatlon,  he  excuses  himself  for  having  **  peratringed  but  gently  *'  so  consplcnouB 
an  offender.  Dr  Hall  is  not  always  sufllciently  mIndAil  that  an  author  who,  when  writing  on 
almost  any  other  subject,  may  rely  on  having  his  Idiosyncrasies  of  style  passed  leniently,  as  of  no 
account,  wUl  be  liable  to  be  perstringed  quite  otherwise  than  gently  when,  in  the  course  of  lector* 
ing  the  community  on  errors  and  inftlicities  of  speech,  he  uses  fbrms  of  expression  that  gnte 
upon  the  general  ear. 

It  would  be  difficult,  I  believe,  to  find  any  other  meaning  for  '*  an  expedten- 
tial  policy  ^'  than  *'  a  policy  founded  upon  expediency,'*  which  is  no  other  than 
an  expedient  policy ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  what  **  never  deviate  save  expe- 
dientially  **  can  mean,  other  than  "  never  deviate  save  for  expediency.**  This 
curious  seeking  out  of  words  to  which  the  meaning  of  good  idiomatic  phrases 
may  be  arbitrarily  affixed,  tends  frequently,  to  say  the  least,  to  a  quaint  and 
affected  style,  and  to  produce  forms  of  expression  that  grate  upon  the  general 
ear  without  a  sufficient  compensation  in  either  clearness  or  strength  of  expres- 
sion. 

*  It  may  be  of  interest  enough  to  give  Just  in  a  Ibot-note  the  following  specfanen  of  that  very  dif- 
erent  style  of  criticism  which  the  author  of  "  Modem  English"  finds  most  congenial  to  his  taste. 
It  is  hardly  characteristic;  for  it  Is  a  very  mild  example  of  the  peculiar  tone  of  courtesy,  respect 
consideration  in  which  tliat  writer  continually  speaks  of  others,  and  also  of  that  *'  dislike  of  person- 
ality "  which  he  claims  as  one  of  his  own  peculiar  traits;  and  certainly,  as  be  extiibits  it,  it  is 
very  peculiar  indeed. 

**  To  return  to  Mr.  White.  Almost  as  often  as  this  critic  ventures  an  appeal  to  reason,  bis  read- 
ers may  be  certain  that  something  raw  is  imminent.  In  the  new  edition  of '  Words  and  their 
Uses,'  he  takes  exception  to  Lord  Maoaulay  for  writing  :  *  Skinner,  it  is  well  known,  held  the 
some  political  opinions  vfUh  his  illustrious  friend.'  On  this  and  other  passages  the  comment  is : 
*  Does  the  emlnenceof  tlie  writers  make  such  a  use  of  language  authoritative  ?  Certainly  not. 
Here  reason  comes  in,  and  sets  aside  the  weight  of  authority,  however  eminent.  .  .  .  Soma 
expresses  identity,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  boused  in  correspondence  to  witk^  which  mesne 
nearness,  contact,  and  implies  duality,  severalness.* 

"  Now,  the  very  mention  of  *  identic '  should  have  suggested  identical,  which,  a  synonyme  of 
some,  takes  wi'M— the  preposition  after  ontf  also,  anotlier  synonyme  of  »amt.  And  '  equal  with ' 
was  once  as  good  as  'equal  to.*  The  propriety  of  Mr.  White's  'therefore,*  in  what  he  ssys 
about  fame,  is  one  of  the  profound  mysteries  with  which  his  book  abounds.  Sometimes  '  the 
itome  aa '  is  preferable  to  'the  tame  with ' ;  but  it  is  where  a  conjunction  is  indispensable ;  and  it 
is  not  because  of  any  particular  relational  import  belonging  to  aa,  Mr.  White  is,  to  be  sure,  be- 
nevolently disposed  toward  Lord  Macaulay,  and  would  not  excommunicate  him  for  his  '  occa- 
sional lapses.'  of  which  he  has  exhibited  what  he  accounts  a  specimen.  His  benevolence,  in  this 
instance,  may  unhesitatingly  be  resumed  for  ftiture  expenditure.'* 

A  word  or  two  will  brush  this  wasp  away.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  bun  on,  seek- 
ing whom  to  worry  or  to  sting,  in  order  to  teach  the  world  that  we  may  correctly  say  "iden- 
tical with."  and  "  one  with,"  and  even  "  equal  with  "  That,  even  cisatlantic  Yankees  know,  as 
well  as  they  know,  for  instance,  that  ^rini^  (which  thift  writer  holds  up  as  an  Engliah  mystery 
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As  to  the  other  word,  perstringe^  which  is  very  affected  and  really  am- 
biguous, and  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  suggested  to  many  readers  the 
ladicrous  slang  phrase  '*  laying  on  the  string,^'  there  ^is  authority  enough  for 
the  mere  word,  if  authority  were  necessary  for  any  word  really  good  in  itself 
And  unquestionably  needed.  Perstringe  is  merely  the  English  form  of  the  I^atin 
perstringere^  meaning  **  to  giiize,  to  touch  lightly  *^ ;  and  the  only  definition  given 
of  tile  word  in  English  dictionaries  before  Webster^s  is  substantially  that  of 
Kersey  (1721),  **  to  touch  lightly  or  to  glance  at  a  thing  in  discourse.  '^  Burton, 
Cudworth,  and  Henry  More  are  cited  as  authorities  for  the  use  of  the  word  in 
that  sense.  But  Webster  alone,  even  among  the  later  English  dictionary 
malcers,  setting  down  tliis  sense  as  obsolete,  gives  the  definition  **  to  criticise 
severely,**  and  marks  this  usage  as  rare.  Authorities  are  quoted  for  its  use  in 
this  sense — Evelyn  and  De  Quincey.  But  there  is  one  considerably  earlier 
and  of  much  greater  weight,  as  early  as  that  of  tlie  earliest  cited  in  support 
of  the  "obsolete**  sense — Ben  Jonson.  In  his  " Magnetick  Lady  *'  he  has  a 
satirical  impersonation  of  the  secretaries  of  his  day  in  the  person  of  Bias,  '*  a 
vi-politic  or  sub-secretary  ** ;  and  in  a  kind  of  chorus  or  dialogue  of  presentei-s 
this  passage  occurs :  ^ 

Bat  vhom  doth  your  poet  meaa  bf  this  Master  Bias?  What  lord's  secretary  doth  he  propose 
to  penonate  or^rttringe  f  -Act  II.,  Se.  1 

Here  it  is  probable  that  Jonson  used  the  word  as  Evelyn  did  not  long  after- 
ward, *'  perstringing  those  of  Geneva  for  their  irreverence  '^ ;  but  it  is  also  cer- 
tainly possible  that  he  meant  '*  whom  doth  he  propose  to  personate  or  touch 
lightly?'*  And  this  uncertainty  illustrates  the  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word. 
It  is  not  only  not  good  in  itself,  and  not  needed,  but  it  is  ambiguous ;  and  there 
is  no  apparent,  or  sufficiently  apparent,  connection  between  its  primary  and 
etymological  sense  '*  touching  lightly  ^*  and  its  secondai*y  sense  **  criticising  se- 
verely.'* Moreover,  in  the  phrase  of  tlie  author  of  '*  Modern  English,*'  it  is 
one  of  those  words  which  have  long  **  ceased  to  be  English  ** ;  but,  as  I  should 
rather  say,  it  never  was  really  English,  but  was.and  is  an  affected  Latinism. 
The  mere  use  of  a  word  properly  formed  upon  a  foreign  base  by  one  or  more 
eminent  English  writers  does  not  make  that  word  a  part  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. There  is,  for  instance,  no  higher  "  authority  "  for  the  use  of  a  word 
than  Ben  Jonson.  His  eminence  as  a  writer,  his  scholarship,  and  his  long  oc- 
cupancy of  a  sort  of  literary  throne  in  the  Elizabethan  and  post-Elizabethan 
period  of  our  literature,  give  him  that  position ;  and  yet  he  uses  antiperisU^ 

known  only  to  the  dwellers  within  the  narrow  seas)  is  a  word  which  in  their  mother  tongue  means 
"  ftieL**  For  not  to  speak  of  its  being  in  the  school  dictionaries  and  spelling  books,  they  remem- 
ber a  line  in  the  very  first  pages  of  their  Shakespeare : 


u 


Nor  bring  in  firing  at  requiring." 


But "  firing **  is  dropping  out  of  use  even  in  England;  for  the  reason  that,  behig  applied,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  chiefly  to  wood,  fagots,  peat,  and  the  like,  the  disuse  of  those  kinds  of  fuel  is  leaving 
C09U  in  possession.  To  return:  we  do  not  need  even  to  be  instructed  that  Macanlay  might  have 
correctly  written  "  Skinner,  ft  is  well  known,  held,  with  his  illustrious  fiiend,  the  same  political 
opinions.**  But  in  all  these  cases  the  adjective  has  a  very  dilferent  relation  to  the  preposition 
frDm  that  wliich  It  has  in  the  sentence  in  question.  But "  Lord  Macaulay  disliked  ellipses,''  Dr. 
Ball  says,  thus  digging  for  another  one  more  of  those  pits  into  which  he  himself  goes  headlong. 
For  in  this  instance  at  least  it  was  an  elliptical  sentence  that  Macaulay  wrote;  his  meaning  plainly 
bong,  not  *'  Skinner  held  the  same  [t.  e.,  the  before  mentioned]  opinions  with  his  illustrious  fHend," 
bnt"  Skinner  held  the  same  opinions  as  his  iilnstrious  friend  held."  Unless  I  am  in  error,  we 
cannot  any  more  correctly  say  "  This  is  the  same  with  that,"  than  *'  This  is  different  to  that."  In 
«ich  case  there  is  an  incongruity  between  the  adjective  and  the  preposition.  Which  specimen  of 
rawness  is  left  for  digestion  by  the  author  of  "  Modem  English."  * 
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8is,^  arride,^  automa,^  costs  (ribs),^  discompanied,^  emphased^^  enthronized,'^  eth- 
nic,^ infanted,'  invilement,^^  incercUion^^  migniardise^^^  parerga^^^  proUUe,^*  re- 
dargiie^^^  splendidiouSt^'  splendidous,^''  vivdyf^^  and  others  quite  as  strange. 
These  words  have,  mos\  of  them  if  not  all,  been  also  used  by  other  writers  of 
distinction,  some  of  them  even  ia  our  own  day;  but  yet  they  cannot  be  prop- 
erly regarded  as  having  ever  been  a  part  of  the  English  language ;  ibr  they 
are  not  native  words  which  have  passed  out  of  use,  but  mere  foreign  catlings 
which,  torn  off  and  thrust  into  English  soil  by  one  hand  or  another,  took 
no  root.  They  are  the  property  of  the  men  who  picked  them  out  and  clipped 
them,  not  of  the  English-speaking  people.  They  hardly  belong,  except  as 
dead  exotics,  to  Ed  owlish  literature.  To  use  any  of  tliem  would  be  mere  pe- 
dantic affectation,  which  could  not  be  justly  held  as  to  the  revival  of  a  really 
English  word  of  the  same  period,  for  example  ratlie  (of  which  rather  is  the 
comparative),  brought  back  to  us  from  Milion^s  lime  by  Mr.  Tennyson. 

These  remarks  apply  to  all  words  which  are  made  out  of  foreign  materials, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  need,  or  none  except  that  of  science  or  art,  in  which 
case  such  words  are  stiuctly  technical  terms,  forming  really  no  part  of  the 
English  language,  and  having  no^roper  place  in  its  dictionaries.  They  may 
be  a  part  of  the  statistics  of  philology;  for  in  statistics  no  i:ict  comes  amiss  or 
is  out  of  place.  From  a  dictionary  which  professed  to  be  a  record  of  every 
word  that  had  ever  been  used  by  an  English  writer,  and  to  note  the  time  of  its 
appearance  and  its  disappearance,  they  could  of  course  not  be  omitted.     But 

which  with  the  oold  of  her  ohasfitF  oaateth  each  an  amtipttriatoHa  about  tlie  place,  et&— 


"  Cynthia'9  Revelt,*'  t.  ft. 

2 which  cannot  bat  arride  her  pfbnd  humor  exceeding] j.—"  Cyntkia*9  RevU^**  It.,  8. 

8  It  is  an  autonta,  mns  under  water.—*'  The  SU^U  qfHewt,**  IL,  1. 

4  Betwixt  the  cmI*  of  a  ship.—*'  The  St^le  o/irew$;'  iii.,  1. 

6  This  is  if  she  be  alone  now  and  dUemnpanied. —  *  Cynthia*»  RtvtU"  liL,  8. 

6  And  I  believe  your  "  most "  any  pretty  boy 

Being  so  empka»td  by  yon. 

— "  7JU  ItKW  /im,"  tt.,  1. 

7 but  themselves  (?)  to  live  eiUhrohittd,^*'  Cynikia»  ReveU,"  v.,  3, 

8  That's  half  an  etknie,  half  a  Christian.—'*  The  Staple  of  New  » li.,  1. 

9  Have  I  not  invention  before  him  ?  learning  to  better  that  invention  above  him,  and  i^/tetetf 
witli  pleasant  travel  ?— "  Cynthia'e  ReveUt^  iv.,  1. 

10  He  never  makes  general  invitemoit  bat  agabist  the  publishing  of  a  new  suit.-*'  CfntAio** 
Revele,*^  U.,  1. 

11  He's  ripe  for  inceration  ;  he  stands  warm.—*'  The  AU^emiet,*'  IL,  1. 

la  With  all  the  migniardiae  and  quaint  caresses.—'*  The  Staple  ofNewe,'*  ill.,  1. 

18  The  wearing  the  callob,  the  politic  hood 
And  twenty  other  parerga. 

— **  The  Magnetick  Lady,**  L,  1. 

14  I  wish  he  may  be  foundred. 

Flf.  Foun-der«ed. 

Prelate  it  iMfht  ^  „.    , 

— "Tfc«jreioliin,»'iiL,l. 

16  —  Sir,  111  redargue  yon 

By  disputation.  ,   .   „  ,„    ^ 

"The Magnetiek Ladg,^  ill., 4. 

16 a  right  exquisite  and  eplendidioue  lady.—  *  Cynthia  e  ReveU,^  v.,  8. 

17 who,  ever  since  my  arrival,  have  detained  me  to  their  uses  by  theh:  spiewUdoue  liber 

alities.— "  Volpone,*  ii.,  1. 
«  18  If  I  see  a  thhig  vively  presented  on  the  stage.—"  The  Magmetiek  Lady»**  U ,  1« 
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the  mere  fact  that  a  word  is  correctly  formed  from  a  foreign  root  and  has  been 
used  by  an  English  writer  of  respectable  position,  or  even  by  half  a  dozen 
sach,  does  not  make  it  English.    Tl)at  position  it  can  obtain,  it  would  seem, 
only  by  native  growth  on  the  one  hand  or  general  accepbince  on  tho  otlier. 
far  example,  in  James  Augustas  St.  John^s  **  Anatomy  of  Society  *  there  ure 
tliese  words:  chrysopoietic* physiolcUors,]  acedia.t  ^nd  cruraL%    Mr.  St.  John 
was  a  writer  .of  more  than  respectable  position,  both  for  the  quality  of  wljat  lie 
wrote  and  for  his  style,  which  is  uucommouly  correct  and  clear. |1     But  tlie 
maker  of  a  dictionary,  a  word-book  of  tlie  English  language,  is  not  therefore  to 
take  in  sach  a  word,  for  instance,  as  chrysopoietic.    It  is  correctly  formed,  and 
it  has  an  unmistakable  meaning;  but  an  apprehension  of  th:it  meaning  is  con- 
fined to  those  (and  it  makes  no  difference  how  mauy  they  are)  who  know  that 
Xuvdoi  means  "  gold  *'  and  TtdteGj,  **  I  make. *^    To  all  English-speaking  men 
who  do  not  know  a  little  Greek,  it  is  as  meaningless  as  if  it  were  Cojitic.    And 
an  English  aathor  has  no  more  right  to  assume  a  knowledge  of  the  one  lan- 
^SLge  on  the  part  of  his  readers  thixn  of  the  other.    Mr.  St.  Jolin  should  have 
been  content  with  "  money-making,"  whicli  chrysopoietic  means — neither  more 
nor  less.    What  need,  what  propriety,  is  there  in  an  English  writer^s  using  a 
compound  of  two  Greek  words  of  five  syllables  instead  of  one  of  two  Englisli 
words  of  four,  which  have  exactly  tlie  same  meaning.^    Words  of  the  kind 
quoted  abore  from  St.  John,  and  from  Jonson,  are  affectations,  confessions  of 
weakness,  obtroalons  of  scholarship,  and  so  pedantic  and  offensive.     They 
may  be  used  sometimes  for  burlesque  effejt,  and  even  witli  a  milder  jocose 
purpose ;Y  but  the  unpretending  writer  will  shun  them  in  an  earnest  address 
to  the  general  reader,  as  a  man  of  good  taste  will  shrink  from  anytliiug  out- 
Lindish  in  his  dress;  and  the  maker  of  an  English  dictionary  will  do  well  to 
pass  them  by  as  the  personal  freaks  and  private  property  of  the  wi'iter  or  the 
little  knot  of  writers  by  whom  they  are  flaunted. 

It  is  appropriate  that  I  should  here  remark  upon  the  following  proposition 
made  by  the  able  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  New  York  ••  Times  " : 

I  mnst  take  this  occasion  to  ask  some  of  our  liagulats,  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  for  instance, 
if  he  cannot  adopt  the  word  politique,.  "  Political  reasons"  is  not  Che  equivalent  of  tlie  concise 
•od  eomprehenalTe  French  term  ;  and  espocially  in  America,  where  the  word*  politics  "  has  been 
degraded  until  it  conveys  something  of  a  reproach,  "  a  political  reason  "  is  not  une  raiton  poU' 
tijie.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  opprobrium  conveyed  when  we  speak  of  a  man  as  a  "  poll- 
ctcbn.'*  We  have  adopted  a  few  verj'  expressive  French  words—"  solidarity,'  to  eive  an  exam* 
l>le-and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  appfopriate  snch  large  and  useful  woi*ds  as  politique, 
i-ijtue^  tMprit,  wiormU,  and  about  a  half  dozeii  more  of  the  sort 

It  is  first  to  be  said  that  the  writer  to  whom  this  question  is  referred  makes 

*  We  have  ekrpaopoietie  doctors,  some  with  long  beards  and  some  without.— Fo/.  II.,  p.  32. 

t the  cant,  if  yon  will  allow  me  to  coin  a  word,  of  the  pkpniofators  of  the  day.— II.,  32. 

t  CasolaD,  from  his  own  experience,  describes  the  acedia  or  listlessness  of  mind  and  body  to 
which  a  monk  was  exposed— II ,  81. 

f  —  wlU  ply  ills  pickaxe  in  a  bnrying  ground,  and  toss  about  ou^  skulls  and  crura!  bones.— 
1 ,  191. 

It  **  cmral  bones  '♦  for  "  le?  bones,"  why  not "  calral  cavities  "  for  "  skulls  "  ?  Observe  hei*e 
t«>,  in  thia  very  BngHsh  author,  "  bnryinar  irround,'*  stamped  by  some  queasy  critics  as  an  Ameri- 
einUm,  with  remark  that  the  English  say  churchyard. 

I  To  save  a  certain  sort  of  critics  some  trouble,  I  will  say  that  I  have  memorandums  of  sever- 
si  passages  in  which  Mr.  8t  John  is  incorrect  in  his  use  of  words  or  in  the  structure  of  his  sen- 
tence.   Such  may  be  found  in  the  best  writers. 

H  So,  for  instance,  I  ventured  to  use  the  Johnsonian  impecunioaity  {"  Words  and  their  Uses,*' 
Revised  £dltion,  p.  802),  and  in  last  October's  "  Galaxy'*  (p.  634)  to  write  a  sentence  of  such  lum- 
bering staff,  beginning,  "  This  complex  dijudication,"  etc.,  and  did  not  flul  to  be  misapprehended, 
by  dulnees  or  miarepresented  by  perversity. 
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no  pretensions  to  being  a  linguist;  and  at  the  very  oatset  informed  his  readers 
that  he  undertook  upon  this  subject  only  wliat  he  could  do  **  without  ventoring 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  yet  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  mother  tongae."* 
Nor  does  he  presume  to  **  adopt  ^^  a  word,  except  for  his  own  use,  or  to  ex- 
press more  than  an  individual  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  adoption  by  others. 
As  to  tlie  word  proposed,  however,  there  does  indeed  seem  to  him  no  necessi- 
ty for  ti'ansplanting  it  from  the  French  language  into  the  English.  Such  tmns- 
fers  are  sometimes  necessary,  although  much  more  rarely  than  is  supposed; 
but  they  are  always  to  be  avoided,  unless  they  enable  us  to  express  a  thought 
which  is  not  within  the  compass  of  our  own  vocabulary.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  the  French  politique  expresses,  which  is  not  better  expressed  by 
our  own  politic^  politics,  politiccU,  and  politician.  Indeed,  here  we  have  much 
the  advantage;  for  politique  is  already  overloaded  in  French,  in  which  it 
means  •'  politic,"  **  political, '  ••  a  politic  person,"  *•  a  politician,"  "  politics," 
and  *' state  policy."  Only  a  somewhat  whimsical  fancy,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
find  in  une  raison  politique  t^nj  meaning  other  or  better  than  in  *'a  political 
reason,"  "  a  politic  reason,"  or  '*  a  reason  of  state  policy."  And  as  to  the  deg- 
radation of  politics  by  politicians  with  us,  it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  confess 
that  it  had  become  so  thorough  and  absolute  that  we  must  '*  putrify/*  it  in  our 
language.  The  Credit  Mobilier  has  brought  disgi*ace,  not  honor,  upon  those 
who  were  engaged  in  it;  and  William  Tweed  is  in  the  penitentiary  on  Black- 
welPs  Island.  As  to  the  other  words  brought  forward  as  examples  of  happy 
ti'ansplantation,  it  is  not  so  certain  that  some  of  them  might  not  well  be 
spared.  Witliout  being  too  narrowly  proud  to  learn  or  to  borrow  from  others, 
may  we  not  say  with  George  Herbert, 

Let  forrain  Dations  of  their  language  boast. 

What  fine  Tariety  each  tongue  affords ; 
I  like  our  language,  as  our  men  and  coast 

Who  cannot  dreaae  it  well  want  wit,  not  wortu. 

—"  r*e  Cikurc*/*  p.  laH 

"CONSISTENCY'S  A  JEWEL." 

Probably  few  bookish  men  have  escaped  an  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
saying.  Those  addressed  to  me  may  be  lite]*ally  numbered  by  the  score. 
Upon  no  one  subject  have  I  received  so  many  lettei's.  This  would  have  snr- 
prised  me,  were  it  not  for  two  reasons — the  fondness  which  people  in  geneml 
have  for  some  compact  phrase  that  seems  wise  and  saves  them  tlie  trouble  of 
thinking  for  themselves,  and  the  general  thoughtless  over- valuation  of  con- 
sistency. For  the  saying  is  entirely  unworthy  both  of  the  value  which  is  set 
upon  it  and  of  the  frequent  use  which  is  made  of  it.  Without  epigrammatic 
point,  or  wit  of  any  kind,  without  the  suggest! veness  of  a  proverb,  or 
even  a  fanciful  illustration  of  the  thought  presented,  it  is  merely  a  bare 
and  a  poor  comparison  of  consistency  to  a  jewel.  And  even  that  kind 
of  consistency  which  has  a  high  value— consistency  of  principle,  of  character, 
and  of  purpose— is  a  quality  which  from  its  largeness,  and  its  colorless  sobriety 
of  character,  is  very  ill  suited  to  be  likened  to  a  jewel ;  and  alUiough  it  is  to  be 
highly  prized,  it  cannot  be  prized  with  that  fondness  and  sense  of  personal 
pleiisure  which  is  awakened  by  a  jewel.  For  in  jewel  there  still  lingers,  or 
rather  dwells,  the  sense  of  personal  joy  which  is  in  its  origin,  joyau,  Ia;ro 
may  well  say  of  reputation,  "good  name,"  thnt  it  is  the  immediate  jewel  of 
the  soul ;  and  Othello  may  compare  his  Desdemona  to  "  one  entire  and  perfect 

*  "  Words  and  their  Uses,*^  Preface,  p.  4. 
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chrysolite  ^' ;  but  the  calling  consistency  a  jewel  is  lacking  in  that  suggestive 
likeness  of  relation  which  gives  to  comparison  its  force  and  its  claim  to  ad- 
miradon.  ^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  of  the  origin  of  the  phrase  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
nothing.  It  has  been  ascribed  indeed  to  the  author  of  a  ballad  entitled  **  Jolly 
Robin  Roughhead.  or  the  Plowman  Philosopher/^  which  is  said  to  be  found  in 
Martagh*s  **  Collection  of  English  and  Scotch  Ballads/'  published  in  Edin- 
burgh, A.D.  1754.    The  ballad  begins : 

Come;  Joan,  my  laase,  fill  up  the  glaas, 

and  the  third  stanza  is  as  follows : 

Tosh.  toBh,  my  lasse,  such  thooghto  resigns, 

Comparisons  ore  cnieU; 
Fine  pictures  suit  in  fhimes  as  flnei 

Consistency's  a  Jewell. 

Bat  if  there  be  any  such  collection,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
no  record,  and  if  this  be  a  genuine  old  ballad,  of  which  I  am  not  sure,  the 
fourtii  line  of  this  stanza  is  quite  as  surely  a  mere  adoption  of  a  well-known 
saying,  as  the  second  is.  "  Comparisons  are  hateful,"  or  odious,  or  cruel,  or 
whai.  not,  is  a  saying  much  older  than  Shakespeare,  to  whom  it  is  commonly 
attributed.  The  two  were  probably  worked  into  his  verse  by  the  author, 
ancient  or  modern,  of  this  ballad. 

▲N  UXFAM^UAR  QUOTATION. 

Camp  Bbowk,  W.  T.,  August  8, 1878. 
Deab  Sir  :  I  see  by  the  last  number  of  "  The  Galaxy  *'  that  yon  have  kindly  answered  one  or 
two  correspondents  with  regard  to  qnotatioos. 

"  Two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought, 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one/' 
is  probably  the  most  fluniliar  quotation  in  the  English  language,  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  found 
either  in  Bartlett's  or  any  other  book  of  quotations  to  wliich  I  baye  been  able  to  ha?e  access. 
Can  you  fomish  authority  as  to  its  origin  ? 

Trusting  that  it  will  not  inconvenience  you,  and  that  the  answer  may  legitimately  appear  in 
one  of  your  ibture  contributions  to  "  The  Galaxy/'  and  tliat  furthermore  you  will  pardon  the 
presumption  of  an  entire  stranger  in  addressing  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

li.  8.  T. 

Partly  that  it  may  be  seen  how  wide  is  the  field  covered  by  this  correspon- 
dence, this  letter  from  an  army  officer  on  tlie  extreme  northwestern  verge-  of 
our  country — ^in  fact  from  the  Pacific  shore — is  published.  But  it  is  given  also 
as  an  example  of  the  degree  to  which  one  may  be  misled  by  taking  the  one 
set  or  circle  of  society  as  a  representative  of  all.  My  correspondent  regards 
tlie  lines  as  to  which  he  asks  information  as  probably  the  most  familiar  quo- 
tation in  our  language,  and  is  surprised  that  it  is  not  in  Mr.  Bartletf  s  copious 
selections.  But  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  heard  it  quoted,  and  for  that 
reason  I  asked  many  persons  if  they  had  heard  it,  without  receiving  one  affirm- 
ative answer.  It  is  never  safe  to  take  our  own  horizon  for  the  circumference 
of  the  world.  This  others  have  found,  no  less  than  my  gallant  correspondent. 
The  lines  in  question  are  from  a  song  in  Miinch-Bellinghausen^s  drama,  known 
to  the  English  stage  as  '*  Ingomar  the  Barbarian."  Parthenia  repeats  the  song 
to  the  savage  chieftain,  and  in  listening  to  her  his  love  for  her  begins  to  soften 
and  hamaniase  his  soul.  Neither  their  merit  nor  their  originality  justifies 
snch  a  general  remembrance  of  them  as  my  correspondent  seems  to  have  re- 
marked. It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  wide  difference  between  the  result  of 
his  observation  and  that  of  others  as  to  the  common  quotation  of  these  lines 
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exemplifies  the  diffloulty  of  the  task  which  Mr.  Bartlett  has  performed  with 
Bueh  good  taste  and  such  wide  research. 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  £  AND  I. 

An  interesting  point  in  the  history  of  the  pronunciation  of  t  and  i,  chiefly 
before  r,  is  brought  up  by  the  following  letter  of  inquiry : 

HucvABD  Cou£6B,  Cambbidqb,  MiJM.,  HftTch  15, 183a. 
Deab  Sib:  The  pronunciation  of  the  word  clerk  is  a  poiut  wliich  the  best  American  dictioD* 
aries  do  not  decide,  and  I  rentare  to  appeal  to  yon  concerning  the  best  pronunciation.  I  do  not 
thinJc  that  you  decide  the  matter  In  your  book.  Both  Webster  and  Worcester  apparently  sanc- 
tion the  English  pronunciation  dark.  I  have  never  heard  the  word  thus  prooounoed  outside  of 
England,  and  as  tlie  word  is  in  its  present  signiflcance  purely  English,  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
^should  have  the  English  pronunciation. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  decide  this  pomt  for  me?   Trusting  (tiat  you.w01  pardon,  el&,, 

I  am,  sir,  very  reepectftilly  yours, 

W.  B. 

Pronunciation  more  tiian  any  otlier  element  of  langua^i^e  must  be  decided 
by  usage — ^the  usage  of  those  speakers  who  tire  of  the  highest  social  ratber 
than  intellectual  culture.  We  may  insist  that  analogy  should  be  considered, 
that  the  sounds  of  letters,  or  at  least  of  certain  combinations  of  letters,  should 
be  fixed ;  but  nevertheless  in  pronunciation  the  osage,  often  merely  capri- 
cious, of  the  most  cultivated  society  is  the  standard  to  which  all  who  are  not 
willing  to  seem  eccentric  or  uneducated  will  seek  to  conform.  And  by  the  by, 
to  ask  what  is  pronunciation  is  simply  to  ask,  quoad  hoCy  what  is  language? 
For  language  is  essentially,  absolutely,  mere  speech,  of  which  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  may  be  what  we,  strangely  enough,  call  orthographic,  or  it 
may  be  phonographic,  or  even  stenogi'aphic,  according  to  the  arbitral^  con- 
vention of  the  writers.  As  to  the  pronunciation  of  derk :  In  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers  it  was  universally  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  ark,  and  was  also 
very  often  written  dark ;  and  dergy  was  pronounced  dargy.  Indeed,  tlie 
sound  of  e  before  r  was  in  many,  if  not  most  words  that  of  broad  a  (ah). 
The  most  cultivated  people  two  generations  ago  said  sartain  and  sarvarU. 
The  old  parlotM  was  a  mere  contntction  of  perilous ;  and  in  our  word  parson 
we  have  only  a  phonographic  petrifaction  of  the  old  way  of  pronouncing  person ; 
a  parsotf  being  the  person  of  a  church  or  parish.  In  the  following  lines,  from 
the  ballad  ot  the  **  Wondei*8  of  England,"  printed  about  1559,  we  find  what 
was  then  a  mere  phonographic  spelling  of  martial : 

Fearing  again  God's  light  should  spring. 
Brought  nurtkiat  law  forthwith  in  band 
Against  all  such  as  would  withstand 
Tlieir  wiclced  raygne  and  cruell  band, 
And  God  8  part  take. 

*'  AndiU  BaUaii  md  BroaiMiUa.^p,  98, 

And  Ben  Jonson  in  "  The  case  is  Altered  '^  spells  the  noble  Italian  name  Farnese 
always  Femese,  The  pronunciation  dark  has  held  its  ground,  and  is  still  tbat  of 
the  best  speakers  in  England,  where  indeed  it  may  be  reganled  -as  universal. 
The  same  sound  is  almost  tis  generally  given  there,  as  it  was  until  within  a 
generation  here,  to  the  e  in  Derby.  But  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  give  this  e  the  short  obscure  sound  of  «  as  in/tE*r,  this  tendency  being  mach 
more  general  in  *'  America"  than  in  England.  In  the  latter  country,  to  call 
the  Earl  of  Derby  anything  but  the  Earl  of  Darby  is  to  be  at  least  eccen- 
tric. I  remember  hearing  an  English  gentleman  of  the  EarFs  own  social  cir« 
cle  reply  to  a  remark  that  the  name  was  pronounced  by  some  Englishinen 
Durby — ''Possibly;  but  I  am  sure  by  none  of  the  EarPs  acquaintances.^^ 
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Nerertheless  this  obscure  u  pronunciation  of  e,  ea,  and  i  before  r  has  been 
steadilj  although  slowly  advancing  for  many  years.  Earthy  now  pronounced 
urthy  was  formerly  pronounced  arth^  and  it  is  not  long  since  the  pronunciation 
entirely  disappeared,  even  among  cultivated  speakers  of  extreme  conservatism 
and  high  fiishion.  It  seems  strange  to  us  of  the  present  generation ;  but  we  have 
the  same  sound  of  e-ct-r  in  hearth  and  heart.  The  pronunciation  of  the  former 
as  hurik  is  slowly  creeping  in,  and  will  probably  prevail ;  but  it  will  be  a  long 
while  before  we  call  our  hearts  our  hurts.  There  is  a  tendency  to  give  not 
only  e  but  i  and  even  o  before  r  the  sound  of  broad  a.  We  have  all  heard  old 
people,  not  uneducated,  say  vartue ;  although  that  pronunciation  of  tHriue  now 
marks  the  extreme  of  rusticity.  I  have  heard  Englishmen,  although  not  those 
of  the  best  culture,  pronounce  com,  cam.  The  giving  of  the  obscure  sound 
of  tf  to  i  before  r,  as  in  virltie,  is  a  comparatively  late  fashion.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  even  later,  to  pronounce  virtue^  vurtue^  was  perhaps 
even  more  inelegant  than  to  pronounce  it  vartue.  I  give  here  a  transcript  of 
a  manuscript  note  which  I  found  laid  in  a  book  I  once  owned,  which  was  puh- 
lished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  handwriting  is  elegant  and 
of  the  period;  the  paper  such  old  wove-linen  fabric  as  has  not  been  made  for 
a  handred  years. 

KPIOBAM  BT  THB  COSLBBBAT^  1>AVID  GARBICK. 

Id  1790  Dr.  Hm  wiote  ft  Pamphlet  intituled  "  To  David  Garriok,  Esqre— the  Petition  of  I  in 
behalf  of  hen^and  Slater.**  The  purport  of  it  was  to  charge  Mr.  Garrick  witii  miapronounchig 
soofi  'words.  Including  the  letter  I,  aa/unn  for/rm,  vurtue  for  virtue,  and  others. 

The  Panphleft  is  now  sunk  In  ohltvlon  ;  but  thefbliowing  Bplgram.  which  Mr.  Garrick  wrote 
OQ  the  ooeaaion,  deaenrea  to  be  preserved  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  English  language  : 

TO  1}R.  HUX,  UPOK  HIS  FBTTnON  OF  THB  LETTER  I  TO  DAVTD  OABBICK,  K8QBB. 

If  'tis  true,  as  yon  saj,  that  I've  injured  a  letter, 
I'll  change  my.  note  soon,  and  I  hope  for  the  better; 
Hay  tlie  Just  right  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  men. 
Hereafter  be  fixed  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen. 
Most  devoutly  I  wish  that  they  both  have  their  due, 
That  I  may  be  never  mistaken  for  U. 

The  pronunciation  for  which  Dr.  Hill  contended  with  Garrick  was  one 
which  I  remember  having  heard  from  some  old  people  in  my  boyhood — a 
sound  of  the  i  in  virtue,  firm,  birth,  etc.,  like  tluit  which  we  now  give  to  e  in 
ferry,  berry,  err,  etc. ;  tliese  people  thought  it  very  *•  ungenteel "  to  say  imr- 
tuc,furm,  burth,  and  as  btul  to  pronounce  inter,  intur,  or  err,  ur.  They  pro- 
nonaced  all  th(ise  words  with  tlie  vowel  sound  of  e  iu  error.  But  nowadays 
we  hear  some  slovenly  speakers  even  pronouncing  the  first  syllable  of  the 
last  word  as  ur,  making  the  whole  word  a  guttural  ur-r-r.  The  course  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  i  in  virtue  and  the  like  seems  to  have  been  first  vcertue 
(with  the  continental  sound  of  t).  next  verrtue,  then  vurtue ;  that  of  c  in  clerk 
and  the  like,  fir.«it  clayrk  (with  the  continental  sound  of  e),  then  dark,  and 
finally,  as  in  clergyman,  clurk ;  our  sound  cf  a  and  e  before  r  thus  showing  a 
tendency  to  run  confusedly  into  the  obscure  sound  of  u  in  fur;  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  admired,  but  which  can  be  with  difficulty  restrained. 

Richard  Grant  White. 
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THE  RA6PICKEBS  OF  PARIS. 

THERE  is  a  branch  of  the  French  Government  for  relievmg  the  necessities 
of  the  suffering  poor,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  is  called  tlie  Assistance  Publique.  Under  the  law  creating  this 
bureau  assistance  was  obligatory,  that  is,  the  poor  man  had  the  right  to  de- 
mand charity  of  the  State ;  but  as  this  was  followed  by  abuses  and  frauds,  the 
law  has  been  so  modified  as  to  allow  the  Government  discretionary  power  m 
dispensing  charity,  except  in  the  cases  of  foundlings  (enfarUs  trvuves)  and  the 
insane  poor.  Under  the  present  system,  prudence  is  combined  with  humanity. 
With  the  administrative  centralization  which  exists  in  France,  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  directs  public  charities  over  all  points  of  the  country.  He  also 
exercises  immediate  control  over  certain  establishments,  such  as  the  asylum 
for  the  insane  of  Charenton,  the  institutions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
blind  children,  and  the  hospice  of  the  Quinze-Vingts.  He  also  aids  a  great 
number  of  other  private  establishments  of  charity  with  subsidies  from  the 
State,  and  in  certain  cases  is  allowed  to  grant  personal  relief. 

To  reach  the  sensitive  poor  who  have  not  the  temerity  to  demand  public 
assistance,  the  Government  has  an  organization  for  the  distribution  of  alms  in 
the  domiciles  of  the  needy.  It  is  considered  in  the  interests  of  society  and  tlie 
poor  themselves  to  encourage  this  feeling,  for  it  is  found  that  when  there  is  no 
hesitation  in  claiming  public  aid  it  is  accompanied  with  a  certain  demoraliza- 
tion which  is  difficult  to  cure.  Hence,  when  the  authorities  give  alms  thej 
do  so  as  privately  as  they  can.  There  is  a  small  bureau  in  each  arroruHsse- 
ment  of  Paris,  controlled  by  each  mayor,  who  acts  under  the  instructions  of 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  who  in  turn  is  under  the  orders  pf  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  is  the  president  of  a  Council  of 
Public  Assistance,  which  is  occupied  with  the  practical  working  and  car- 
rying out  of  all  public  plans  of  charity.  The  ramifications  of  this  branch 
of  administration  are  extensive,  and  reach  all  cases  of  misfortune  and  desti- 
tution from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  the  servants  of  tliis  bureau  always 
perform  their  duties  with  a  due  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  poor.  One  of 
the  small  organizations  within  the  grand  one  is  that  for  the  resuscitation  of 
the  drowned,  and  a  case  came  under  my  own  observation  which  attested  its 
efficiency. 

It  occuiTed  one  morning  as  I  was  crossing  over  to  the  Latin  Quarter  by  tlie 
Pont  Neuf,  and  had  reached  tkat  part  of  the  bridge  where  the  equestrian  8t;itue 
of  Henri  IV.  stands.  I  observed  a  group  of  men  pulling  a  man  out  of  the 
water,  apparently  drowned.  I  knew  that  the  authorities  had  a  special  service 
of  soldiers  for  the  rescue  of  the  drowned,  and  I  was  curious  to  see  the  means 
employed  for  resuscitation,  and  drew  near  to  the  scene.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  group  of  men  in  uniform  were  trained  to  the  work,  for  they  proceeded 
with  order  and  activity,  but  without  precipitation.  As  soon  as  the  man  was 
drawn  out  of  the  water,  he  was  laid  on  his  right  side,  the  face  turned  toward 
the  ground,  and  the  jaws  gently  opened  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  water,  of 
which  there  is  much  less  than  is  popularly  believed  in  such  cases.    Several 
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times  the  head  was  placed  a  little  lower  than  the  body,  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  only  allowed  to  remain  in  this  position  a  few  seconds.  This  process  was  al- 
ternated with  another — the  manipulation  to  induce  breathing,  which  consisted  in 
pi-essing  the  abdomen,  stomach,  and  sides  of  the  chest,  but  softly .  These  efforts 
were  without  effect ;  the  man  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  the  last  of  earth.  Only  a 
few  moments  were  taken  up  with  these  preliminary  trials ;  then  tlie  prostrate 
figure  was  carried  quickly  to  the  nearest  station  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  for 
the  rescue  of  the  drowned,  called  the  bureau  of  the  **  Secours  aux  Noyes," 
whither  I  followed.  The  carrying  and  handling  were  done  without  jolting  or 
roao^hness,  Hie  head  being  held  higher  than  the  body.*  On  arriving  at  the  sta- 
tion the  man  was  stripped  and  wiped  dry,  a  flannel  cap  was  placed  on  his  head, 
and  he  was  laid  between  two  blankets  on  a  straw  mattress.  The  process  of 
laying  on  the  side  was  here  resumed,  and  the  mouth  was  cleansed  with  the 
fingers  of  one  of  the  operators.  The  manipulation  to  induce  respiration  was 
also  res^^med,  with  interrals  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute  between  e:ich 
pressure,  which  was  repeated  fifteen  or  twenty  times ;  this  was  followed  by 
a  sospension  of  ten  minutes. 

While  the  operation  was  going  on,  remarks  were  made  in  the  group  such 
as,  ** Pauvre diable!  il  a casse sa  pipe ;  **  "  II  n^aura  plus  mal  aux  dents!  *' show- 
ing tliat  they  were  not  hopeful  of  the  result.  Perhaps  twenty  minutes  had 
ehipsed  after  the  arrival  at  the  station  when  the  physician  employed  on  this 
service  made  his  appearance  and  took  direction  of  the  case.  A  -piece  of  soft 
wood  was  introduced  between  the  teeth  to  keep  the  mouth  open.  A  warming- 
pan  filled  with  hot  water  was  passed  over  the  body  on  the  outside  of  the 
blanket — down  the  spinal  column  as  well  as  along  the  front  of  the  body.  The 
pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  sides  of  the  chest  just  under  tlie  arms  were  espe- 
cially subjected  to  tliis  treatment.  This  was  alternated  with  a  gentle  friction 
of  hot  woollen  mittens  and  the  naked  hands,  when  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
palms  of  the  hands  were  much  rubbed  in  addition  to  otlier  portions  of  the 
body.  An  operator  breathed  into  the  mouth  of  the  man  by  means  of  a  tube. 
Once  or  twice,  while  this  was  going  on,  the  physician  consulted  a  tliermometcr, 
to  see  that  the  temperature  of  the  chamber  was  at  tlie  requisite  degree.  The 
efforts  so  far  proving  in  vain,  the  doctor  had  recourse  to  the  fumigating  pro- 
cess, which  consists  in  the  introduction  of  tobacco  smoke  into  the  intestines. 
When  this  had  proceeded  about  ten  minutes  the  man  gave  a  feeble  sign  of 
life,  at  which  there  were  ejaculations  of  satisfaction.  When  the  occupant  of 
the  mattress  made  an  effort  to  breathe,  all  manipulation  was  discontinued,  lest 
it  should  interfere  with  the  natural  movement.  Almost  imperceptibly  the 
chest  rose  and  fell,  and  in  the  effort  there  were  indications  of  a  desire  to 
vomit,  which  was  encouraged  by  introducing  a  feather  into  the  throat 
After  the  vomiting  the  breathing  came  slowly,  tlie  bed  and  blankets  were 
warmed  with  the  warming-pan,  and  the  patient  was  left  in  repose,  when  he 
went  to  sleep. 

The  physician,  on  learning  the  name  of  him  who  had  discovered  the  drown- 
ing man  and  hauled  him  ashore,  said  to  him,  *'Wel],  Jacques,  you  have 
earned  your  twenty-five  francs  " — ^this  being  the  sum  given  by  the  authorities 
when  the  person  is  resuscitated. 

From  a  scrap  of  paper  in  the  pocket,  the  identity  of  the  person  was  dis- 
covered, as  well  as  the  motive  of  tlie  attempt  at  self-destruction.  He  was  a 
chiffonmer  of  the  name  of  Pierre,  and  he  wanted  to  drown  himself  because 
Jostine  had  jilted  him  for  Jean. 
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A  few  days  nfter,  I  went  into  the  street  which  was  the  scene  of  Pierre^s 
unfortunate  love  experience.  It  was  a  narrow,  twisting,  sombre  l:ine  be- 
hind the  Pantheon,  beyond  the  Latin  Quarter — ^the  heart  of  the  quarter  of  the 
chiflfbnniers.  This  thoroughfare  is  about  nine  feet  wide,  with  narrow  pave- 
ments on  each  side  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  width.  There  is  a  general  odor 
of  the  kitchen,  in  which  the  onion  predominates.  All  along  people  are  loung- 
ing and  gossiping,  in  the  middle  of  the  lane  or  leaning  against  the  houses. 
Through  the  windows  of  the  drinking  shops  are  seen  groups  playing  cards  or 
dominoes  on  dark  little  wooden  tables,  and  stout  women  serving  behind  zinc- 
covered  counters,  and  joking  with  the  consumers.  The  houses  are  tall  and 
gloomy,  the  lights  being  confined  to  the  ground  floors.  An  unusual  number 
of  policemen  are  observed,  which  is  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  the  turbulence 
of  the  population.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  lane,  the  groups  are  more 
numeroas  under  a  gi'eat  lamp  on  which  is  painted  in  red  letters  the  word  BiU. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  passage,  a  man  is  seated  behind  a  rack,  who  receives  the 
entrance  money  for  the  ball — ^five  sous.  Sticks  aud  umbrellas  must  be  de- 
posited with  liim — a  precautionaiy  measure — at  an  extra  charge  of  two  sous, 
for  which  he  gives  a  dirty  pastoboai*d  check.  A  few  steps  further  on  is  a 
large,  low,  long  room,  on  one  side  of  which,  on  an  elevated  place,  their  heads 
close  to  the  ceiling,  are  six  or  eight  very  ordinary  musicians,  who  play  with 
much  vigor.  A  low  railing  surrounds  the  space  allotted  for  dancing,  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  railing  ara  small  tiibles  and  wooden  benches,  most  of  which 
are  occupied  by  men  in  blouse  and  cap,  women,  and  children.  Most  of  the 
men  are  smoking  clay  pipes,  and  here  and  there  a  woman  is  smoking  a  ciga- 
rette. The  tables  are  garnished  with  wine-bottles  and  glasses,  and  great  zinc 
bowls  in  which  is  made  wine-punch,  the  favorite  beverage  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

A  half  dozen  policemen  are  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and 
their  uniform  in  this  place  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  eye  of  the  visitor  to  dwell 
upon.  Within  the  railing  the  dancing  proceeds  with  energy,  the  charge  being 
two  sous  for  each  dance  for  each  couple,  the  man  naturally  defraying  the  ex- 
pense. There  are  instances,  however,  whei*e  the  woman,  tired  of  her  rdle  as  a 
wall-flower,  furnishes  the  money  to  some  needy  cavalier.  The  person  who 
receives  the  two  sous  is  a  man  of  authority  who  stands  near  the  centre  of  the 
ball-room  floor,  inviting  all  in  a  loud  voice  to  come  forward  and  participate 
in  the  Terpsichorean  entertainment.  At  this,  an  irreverent  thought  enters  my 
mind  of  the  revivalist  preacher  calling  upon  the  ')rethren  and  sisters  to  come 
forward  to  the  mourners^  bench.  "  Avancez,  avancez,  messieurs  et  mesdames, 
on  va  commencer,"  cries  this  man.  ••  Ca  va  ctre  rigolo — une  musique  ebou- 
riffdnle;  avancez!  *^  When  the  dancing  is  under  way,  whether  waltz  or  qua- 
•drille,  the  music  stops  and  the  dance-stimulator  collects  the  two  sous  from  each 
couple,  which  rather  indicates  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the 
dancers. 

There  is  no  exhibition  of  grotesque  gesture,  eccentric  step,  nor  lofty  leg- 
lifting.  There  are  no  •*  artists  "  here,  but  people  whose  limbs  have  lost  their 
litheness  through  labor.  There  is  rather  more  activity  among  the  women 
than  the  men,  the  former  jumping  about  with  considenible  energy,  but  little 
grace.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  he  who  bends  for  several  hours  under 
a  basket  of  rags  in  his  nightly  rounds  should  display  much  grace.  He  shuf- 
fles and  jumps  to  the  measure,  and  this  suffices  In  the  waltz,  he  clasps  his 
partner  closely  with  both  arms,  and  whirls  away  to  the  very  last  strain. 
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NataraUj  there  is  much  slang  m  the  vocabulary  of  these  poor  votaries  of 
pleasure,  and  some  of  it  is  gi*otesque.  I  overheard  a  man  inviting  a  woman  to 
dance  with  the  words:  ** Madame,  voulez-vous  gigoUer  avec  moi?"  An- 
other: *' Madame,  voulez-vous  vous  asticoter  les  jambes  un  pen?  "  And  this 
with  indescribable  gesture. 

In  the  intervals  of  music,  there  is  the  buzz  of  gossip  and  laugh  along  the 
tables,  where  the  people  look  at  the  dancers  and  make  comments  on  them. 
Tiien  follows  tlie  squeaking  anu  s:iwing  music,  and  then  the  *'  Avancez,  mes- 
sieurs et  mesdames,^^  etc. ;  and  so  on  to  the  end. 

The  face  of  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  vigorous  dancers  seems  familiar  to 
me.  He  clasps  a  young  woman  in  his  arms  and  is  whirling  around  to  one  of 
Herre^s  waltzes  as  I  examine  him  and  try  to  fix  him  in  my  memory.  It  is 
Pierre,  the  man  who  a  few  days  previously  wanted  to  die.  I  learn  from  the 
policeman  near  me  that  it  is  Justine  with  whom  he  is  waltzing;  that  the 
proof  of  his  affection  in  throwing  himself  into  the  Seine  for  her  brouglit  her 
back  to  him,  with  which  the  dramatic  feature  of  the  act  and  the  consequent 
notoriety  had  something  to  do. 

A  little  old  man  in  blouse  and  felt  hat.  at  one  of  the  tables,  is  pointed  out  to 
me  by  the  policeman  as  one  who,  in  addition  to  rag- picking,  deals  in  questiona- 
ble rabbits.  He  is  known  as  the  Pere  Jacques,  and  is  regarded  as  a  person  of 
some  importance  in  the  rag  fraternity.  I  approach  Pere  Jacques  and  engage 
him  in  conversation.  He  has  become  expansive  over  his  wine,  and  makes  in- 
discreet revelations  touching  the  rabbit  business.  Twenty  years  ago  he 
skinned  and  dresseii  his  rabbits,  and  people  bought  them  without  lisking  any 
questions.  That  was  the  bon  temps ^  and  if  it  had  continued  he  would  be  to-day 
a  man  of  independent  fortune.  But  the  journals  and  inquisitive  people  got  to 
talking  so  much  about  cats  in  connection  with  rabbits  that  a  long  season  of 
dulness  followed  as  a  consequence.  The  newspapers  went  so  far  as  to  figure 
Qp  how  many  rabbits  were  brought  into  Paris  each  year,  and  how  many  were 
consamed,  and  they  mtuie  it  out  tiiat  twice  as  many  were  consumed  {vs  were 
brought  in.  He  felt  for  a  time  as  if  the  business  was  ruined,  for  thereafter 
the  rabbit  purchasers  demanded  the  head  of  the  rabbit  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  animal.  But  he  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  gave 
an  extension  to  his  commerce  by  making  an  ari'angoment  with  all  tlie  cooks 
on  his  rag  beat  to  buy  their  rabbit  skins  on  condition  that  the  heads  should  be 
delivered  with  them.  Thereafber  he  was  enabled  to  furnish  to  skeptical 
buyers  the  rabbit  bead  with  tlie  dressed  cat,  and  everybody  was  satisfied. 
He  sold  the  animals  to  the  small  out-of-the-way  restaurants,  as  a  rule,  where 
they  were  made  into  gibehUes.  The  cat  entire  yielded  him  one  franc,  and 
they  to  whom  he  sold  the  flesh  usually  got  about  two  and  a  half  francs  out  of 
the  animal  when  turned  into  gibeloUes.  The  business  was  fair,  but  tliere  was 
more  competitions-especial ly  since  the  Commune,  under  which  some  people 
had  learned  to  eat  the  cat  with  pleasure,  knowing  him  to  be  cat. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  P6re  Jacques  was  obliged  to  conduct 
hb  bosiness  with  mystery  in  view  of  provisions  contaii^cd  in  the  municipal 
regulations  against  the  sale  of  certain  kinds  of  meat,  especi  illy  those  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  sausages,  Italian  cheese,  and  pot-pies,  all  of 
▼hich  are  comprised  in  the  general  word  charauierie.  Considering  the  vigi- 
lance exercised  by  -the  authorities  over  the  preparation  of  such  aliments,  one 
can  infer  that  the  P^re  Jacques  was  obliged  to  observe  much  discretion 
ia  the  disposal  of  his  feline  flesh.     It  was  to  the  interest  of  buyer  and 
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seller  to  keep  the  commerce  secret,  and  so  far  the  p6re  had  escaped  detection. 
M.  Jacqaes  thought  it  was  an  injustice  that  under  the  republic  a  man  could 
not  eat  cat  meat  if  he  wanted  to,  and  lie  solemnly  protested  against  such 
tyranny. 

He  is  in  a  loquacious  mood,  and  among  other  things  he  informs  me  that 
he  has  a  friend  who  has  a  specialty  in  the  way  of  cretcs  de  coq — cocks'  combs. 
There  are  a  number  of  amateurs  of  a  dish  composed  of  this  head-gear,. and 
his  friend  met  the  increasing  demand  by  making  an  artlficLil  article  out  of 
beeves'  tongues,  which  was  so  skilfully  done  th:it  experienced  cooks  could  not 
tell  the  difference.  His  friend  even  insisted  that  he  improved  upon  nature 
— that  there  were  irregularities  apd  fiiults  in  most  oi'  the  combs  of  cocks, 
which  he  ameliorated  through  art.  His  friend  is  aL:o  of  the  fraternity 
of  ragpickers,  as  indeed  are  almost  all  who  are  present  As  I  quit  the 
place,  Pore  Jacques  calls  for  another  punch.  Pierre  is  at  one  of  the  ta- 
bles with  his  arm  around  the  waist  of  Justine,  the  music  saws  away,  and 
the  man  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  continues  to  cry  out,  **  Avancez,  messieurs 
et  mesdames,''  etc. 

The  ragpicker  is  attached  to  his  calling  from  the  liberty  which  he  fancies 
it  gives  him.  Under  his  rags  this  Diogenes  has  his  pride,  and  considers  him- 
self superior  to  a  domestic.  He  sleeps,  eats,  and  drinks  in  freedom ;  if  he 
gets  sick,  the  hospittil  is  ready  to  receive  him.  Thus  he  lives  in  ignorance, 
dirt,  and  laziness  until  gathered  to  his  fathei-s.  The  chiffgnniers  are  divided 
into  two  classes — the  diurnal  and  nocturnal.  The  latter  begin  their  peregrina- 
tions as  soon  as  the  public  sweepers  have  left  the  streets.  The  most  desirable 
quartet's  are  those  of  the  rich,  such  as  tlie  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  Saint-Ho- 
nore,  and  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Triumphal  Arch.  They  usual- 
ly become  known  to  the  cooks  of  tlieir  respective  rounds,  and  often  receive 
from  them  sufficient  remains  of  food  for  their  sustenance ;  when  this  is  the  case 
there  is  an  understanding,  tacit  or  expressed,  that  the  chiffonnier  will  restore 
any  object  of  value  which  he  may  find  in  the  debris.  Besides  the  pleasures  of 
the  ball  and  the  wine  shop,  the  chiffonnier  sometimes  allows  himself  the 
amusement  furnished  in  one  of  the  small  theatres  of  the  Barrier,  where  the 
play  is  usually  pL  melodrama  of  sanguinary  character,  in  which  the  villain  is 
invariably  punished  in  the  last  act  In  regard  to  this  last  feature,  the  rag- 
picker is  an  exacting  critic. 

As  a  rule,  the  ragpicker  does  not  possess  any  furniture  of  his  own,  but 
lives  in  hired  lodgings,  and  for  the  time  being.  He  pays  four  sous — ^in  advance 
— for  a  bed  of  loose  straw,  on  which  he  throws  himself  withou^i  doffing  his 
son*y  garments.  Tliere  are  long,  gloomy  chambers  where  the  lodgers  sleep 
in  common,  for  two  sous,  and  where  the  Amphytrion  in  case  of  nocturnal  dis- 
turbance appears  with  a  club  and  restores  peace.  The  ragpicker  speaks  the 
argot  known  to  thieves  and  social  outcasts,  but  this  is  not  the  same  argot  which 
is  employed  on  the  Boulevards,  as  som6  people  are  inclined  to  believe:  one  is 
not  without  certain  pretensions  to  elegance  nnd  wit ;  the  other  is  vulgar  and 
often  brutal.  In  the  argot  of  the  chiffonnier  the  tongue  is  called  menleuse, 
love  dardant,  and  a  book  babillard.  Everything  which  he  considers  beautiful, 
or  which  excites  his  admiration,  is  rttpin  or  chenu.  His  phrase  for  punish- 
ment— /  'abbayc  de  Mont-a-Begret — is  not  without  humor. 

To  work  as  little  as  possible,  and  drink  much,  is  the  chiflfonnier's  idea  of 
happiness.  To  lie  at  length  on  the  ground  and  bask  in  the  sun.  is  also  one  of 
the  most  desirable  features  in  his  programme.    In  his  disputes  epithets  are 
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bandied  abont  with  alacrity,  accompanied  with  energetic  gesture.  If  they 
warm  to  the  fighting  point,  according  to  an  old  ti'adition  still  observed,  they 
pull  off  their  shirts,  point  to  their  naked  shoulders,  and  cry  out  to  each  other 
as  they  do  so,  '*  Look  at  that — ^it  has  never  been  marked.  Can  you  say  as 
moch?^*  This  insult  is  usually  followed  by  an  act;  they  clinch  and  have  it 
oqL  They  like  disorder,  and  possess  a  lively  inclination  fcx:  a  rtsce,  hence  are 
always  ready  for  a  revolution.  This  principally  arises  irom  their  having 
nothing  to  lose  in  the  fall  of  governments  or  the  reign  of  naarchy,  and  perhaps 
something  to  gain.  During  the  Commune  some  of  them  played  prominent 
roles. 

The  chiffonnier  conveys  the  contents  of  his  basket  to  a  merchant  who  buys 
and  assorts  what  is  brought  to  him.  The  assorting  of  this  dibria  is  another 
trade,  which  is  called  trilkige,  in  which  men  and  women  are  employed,  who 
are  named  trilleurs.  They  pass  twelve  hours  a  day  at  this  kind  of  work,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  unhealthy  exhalations. 

It  may  not  be  an  uninteresting  fact  to  those  who  eat  croiUe  au  pot  soup  in 
Paris,  to  know  that  in  some  of  the  restaurants  the  little  roasted  pieces  of  bread 
wiiich  they  affection  in  their  soup  often  come  from  the  basket  of  the  chiffon- 
nier. This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  small  roasted  crumbs  which 
are  put  into  soups  known  as  purees  attx  cro<Uon8.  Tlie  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  in  extenuation  is,  that  these  scraps  of  bread  have  been  roasted,  and  it  is 
an  axiom  of  the  kitchen  that  the  fire  purifies  everything. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  organization  among  the  chiffonniers  by  which 
each  one  has  his  separate  quarter  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling.  Those  who 
have  good  quarters  derive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  labor ;  but  tliose 
who  are  oon4jtmned  to  poor  ones  obtain  but  a  miserable  pittance,  and  with 
them  the  material  life  is  reduced  to  its  minimum  proportions.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  expenses  of  one  of  the  poorest  per  diem : 

An  arltqmm  (mixture  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  other  ingredients— "  cmmba  from  the  rich 

man's  table")  -..--......     3  sons. 

A  ](b8B  of  Tiolel-colored  liquid  called  wiQe  ......  %  ** 

A  poond  of  bread— odd  pieces        ....  ....2" 

Comprising  the  breaklkst 6    " 

Dinner  the  same       -  -  •  -  •  -  -  .  -  -  -G" 

Abed  ofstraw  in  company  with  others       .......  2    " 

Total       - UsoTiB. 

The  word  ragpicker  does  not  cover  the  range  of  operations,  for  the  rag- 
pickers take  up  bones,  pieces  of  glass,  skins  of  animals,  rags  of  linen,  wool, 
and  cotton,  bits  of  food,  shreds  and  scraps  of  luxury,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
dibrU  of  civilization.  In  their  argot  the  woman  calls  the  great  willow  basket 
which  she  bears  on  her  back  her  willow  cashmere,  and  the  man  calls  it  liis 
cabriokt.  With  the  pendent  lamp  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  straight  wire  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  ground  in  one  hand,  and  the  iron  rod  hooked  at  the  end  in 
the  other,  and  the  basket  on  his  back,  the  chiffonnier  is  equipped.  In  this 
harness  he  silently  follows  the  gutters  of  the  streets,  near  which  are  tlirown 
the  little  piles  of  refuse,  turns  them  up  quickly  with  the  liook,  and  conveys 
whatever  there  is  of  any  value,  with  a  dexterous  movement,  into  liis  basket. 
In  these  nocturnal  peregrinations  he  is  wholly  intent  on  his  business,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left. 

According  to  the  last  census  returns  there  are  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
cafe-concerts  in  Paris,  In  which  the  **  artists  **  receive  from  three  to  five  francs 

ft 
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an  evening.  A  number  of  these  establishments  are  situated  in  the  poor  qou^ 
ters,  and  furnish  almost  the  only  amusement  within  the  reach  of  the  blouse 
people.  One  of  the  strangest  and  least  known  of  these  is  the  Concert  des 
Oiseaux  in  the  Menilmontant  quarter,  near  the  cemetery  of  Pere  lAchaise.  It 
is  not  thus  namod,  as  one  mio^ht  suppose,  because  birds  sing  there,  but  beGaose 
it  is  situated  in  tlie  street  of  the  Concert  des  Oiseaux,  which  is  a  narrow,  tor- 
tuous way,  entangled  in  a  network  of  like  ways  or  alleys,  rather  difficult  to 
find.  Stid,  sombre,  old-fashioned  houses,  or  dilapidated  walls,  are  its  principal 
characteristics.  The  concert  takes  place  in  an  old  brick  house,  over  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  the  sign :  **  Concert  varie  trois  fois  par  semaine.'*  The  con- 
cert room  b  attached  to  a  wine  shop,  whic'h  has  the  sign  over  its  door  of 
**  Souvenir  de  B^ranger.- -  Close  to  the  sign  is  a  portrait  of  the  national  song- 
ster—or rather  a  caricature.  There  is  another  sign  in  large  letters,  namely: 
"  Ici  on  fait  sa  cuisine  soi-mdme."  In  tlie  inside  there  is  a  large  furnace  which 
is  fired  twice  a  day,  where  the  poor,  men,  women,  and  children,  oome  and 
cook  their  provisions.  Much  of  what  they  bring  is  the  refuse  of  the  rich 
man^s  table,  or  of  an  inferior  quality,  whether  of  meat  or  vegetables.  The 
master  of  the  place  furnishes  the  gridiron,  the  stew-pan,  and  the  fire,  and 
charges  only  one  sou  on  each  dish.  His  profit  is  rather  on  the  wine,  which 
they  buy  from  him  from  eight  to  ten  sous  the  litre,  and  which  they  drink  with 
their  repasts.  It  is  against  the  rules  for  the  client  to  bring  his  own  wine.  In 
the  evening,  after  the  repast,  the  diners  may  pass  from  the  eating  rocun— 
which  is  also  the  kitchen — ^into  the  concert  room. 

There  are  other  concerts  of  this  kind  in  the  Crenelle  and  Charonne  qnar- 
ters,  and  in  Mouffetard  street,  the  latter  being  much  frequented  by  the  cbifibn- 
niers.  In  one  of  these  the  beer  costs  only  five  sous  and  tiie  coflfee  three,  the 
purchase  of  eitlier  entitling  the  consumer  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

In  this  quarter  I  saw  one  of  the  perambulating  cooks  that  of  late  years 
have  become  so  rare  in  Paris.  The  cook  was  a  woman  in  wbite  apron,  push- 
ing a  two- wheeled  wagon  before  her,  which  bore  a  stove  and  a  pile  of  un- 
cooked sausages,  and  something  known  as  boudiHy  flanked  with  a  supply  of 
bread.  As  she  went  along  she  looked  as  vigilantly  for  customers  as  the  driver 
of  a  Broadway  stage,  and  cried  *'  Sausages,  fresh,  and  cooked  to  order,  all  hot,'* 
with  a  peculiar  intonation,  for  eveiy  perambulating  merchant  has  each  his  or 
her  peculiar  cry.  To  a  hungry  man  there  was  a  savory  smell  from  her  vi- 
ands, which  produced  its  natural  effect  on  several  men  in  blouse  near  by,  and 
induced  an  immediate  outlay. 

The  perambulating  cook  of  this  kind  of  late  years  has  become  stationaiy, 
taken  a  shop,  and  extended  the  business,  the  '{xwrer  class  of  workmen  being 
the  chief  clients.  The  hours  of  the  working  people— especially  the  women — 
have  become  longer,  and  there  is  less  time  to  prepare  more  wholesome  food. 
After  a  long  day^s  work  the  auvrHre  often  makes  her  repast  of  this  seasoned 
meat,  both  from  want  of  time  and  money.  Fortunately,  in  this  case,  the  Grov- 
ernment  has  a  hand  in  these  pork  preparations,  in  compelling,  as  far  as  it  can, 
the  purchase  of  sound  meat;  and  this  mitigates  the  evils  which  might  other* 
wise  arise  from  the  large  consumption. 

Among  the  poorest  and  most  untidy  of  the  poor  women  of  Paris,  is  the 
marchande  des  quatre  aaisons,  thus  called  because  she  sells  the  products  of  the 
four  seasons,  in  the  way  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Their  traffic  is  not  carried  on 
in  the  poor  quarters,  bat  they  lodge  in  them*    One  of  them  was  wending  her 
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way  home  along  the  narrow  street,  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  the  remnant  of 
her  wilted  vegetfibles,  as  I  passed.  In  a  shrill  tone  and  a  familiar  manner 
she  addressed  people  at  doors  and  windows,  with  her  cri  de  commerce,  and  a 
Fanning  accompaniment  as  to  the  quality  and  cheapness  of  her  products, 
which  reminded  me  of  Desaugiers's  description : 

J'entends  Javotte, 
Portaut  sa  hotte. 
Crier  :  Garotte, 
Panais  el  chou-fleur. 
Pen.^ant  et  givle. 
Son  cri  ae  mele 
A  la  fKIe 
Du  oolr  ramoneor. 

• 

She  auctioneered  diligently,  but  with  indifferent  results,  for  she  was  in  a 
qnarter  where  money  was  scarce.  She  appealed  to  possible  customers  in  such 
fjimiliar  terms  as  "  mon  vieux,'*  **  ma  biche,"  and  **  la  petite  mere,"  which 
was  not  taken  amiss,  for  she  wna  in  a  qu!U*ter,  too,  where  people  do  not  stand 
on  ceremony. 

In  tlie  neighborhood  was  the  establishment  of  Mother  Maillard,  who  sells 
the  kind  of  nourishment  called  arlequins,  already  referred  to.  The  Mother 
Maillard,  it  appears,  has  business  relatione  with  the  scullions  of  several  res- 
taorants,  from  whom  she  buys  the  remains  gathered  from  plates — not  from 
tlie  central,  but  those  from  which  people  eat.  These  bits  of  food  are  called 
rogaiofis,  and  are  sold  by  the  quantity,  at  so  much  a  seau.  With  these  the 
mother  composes  and  cooks  her  arlequins.  Tbe  usual  ])rice  of  this  olla  podri" 
da  is  four  francs  a  seau.  A  portion  of  Uie  arlequins  is  sold  as  food  for  do- 
mestic animals,  and  the  remainder  to  the  poor,  she  arranging  each  according 
to  tlie  required  taste  of  man  or  animal.  Many  a  I^azarus  is  fed  from  the  debris 
of  the  rich  man^s  table  in  this  way. 

When  her  attention  is  called  to  the  food  hanging  in  her  window,  with  the 
remark  thiit  tliat  at  lezist  looks  eatable,  she  replies  that  those  things  are  only 
there  for  show.  On  being  further  questioned  she  explains  that  the  quarters 
of  beef  and  mutton  nsually  seen  in  the  windows  of  cheap  soup-houses,  are 
hired  for  the  occasion  to  attract  customers,  and  are  returned  to  the  butcher  on 
demand. 

Nothing  is  lost  in  the  way  of  food  in  Paris,  and  the  bones  pass  through 
several  hands.  First,  tiie  butcher  sells  them  to  the  su^^erior  restaurant- 
keepers,  who  use  them  to  make  bouillon,  and  in  their  primitive  stiite  the  butcher 
calls  them  collectively  rejouissance.  From  the  superior  resUiurants  they  pass 
to  those  of  low  gi'ade  at  a  considerable  reduction,  where  they  are  again  used 
to  make  soup.  After  this,  the  bones  are  handed  over  to  the  gargotiers,  the 
lowest  kind  of  eating-house  keepers,  where  they  again  serve  to  make  soup, 
with  a  miscellaneous  mixture  of  carrots,  onions,  and  odds  and  ends  of  different 
kinds.  A  spoonful  offish  oil  thrown  into  the  pot  produces  those  little  bubbles 
afectioned  by  the  client,  and  gives  the  name  to  this  liquid :  aux  yeux  de  bouil- 
lon. The  mother  admits  that  this  h:is  not  an  agreeable  iaste  to  the  palate  not 
flccQstomed  to  it,  but  thinks  the  taste  must  be  acquired,  like  that  for  oysters, 
tomatoes,  and  tobacco. 

In  an  old  civiliz:ition  every  cranny  and  corner  of  public  wants  is  filled.  A 
crowd  of  poor  men  are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opening  of  this 
kind  to  make  a  livelihood.    Ooe  of  the  curious  professions  is  that  of  a  canai7- 
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bird  teacher,  where  the  bird  is  taught  to  8ing.  Most  of  his  time  is  occupietl 
in  training  birds  to  sing,  in  his  lodgings,  but  he  also  gives  lessons  in  the  town 
if  required.  Tlie  ordinary  bird  costs  three  francs,  but  wlien  it  has  received  its 
education  its  value  is  quadrupled.  Sliould  it  turn  out  to  be  a  rara  avis— say 
the  Patti  of  canai7  birds  —the  price  becomes  difficult  to  fix.  Owners  of  birds 
often  send  them  for  a  time  to  school  to  this  professor  to  finish  tlieir  edacaUon. 
For  developing  the  musical  faculties  of  the  featliery  pupil,  a  charge  of  five 
fi*ancs  is  made.  Tliere  are  probably  more  amateurs  of  these  songsters  here 
than  elsewhere ;  hence  the  existence  of  such  a  singular  calling.  Most  of  qs 
have  been  made  familiar  with  the  canary  bird  as  the  natural  complement  of 
the  griseUe  in  the  works  of  Sue  and  Bcranger.  The  little  warbler  famishes 
one  of  the  consolations  of  life  to  many  a  solit'iry  inhabitant  of  the  mansard.  In 
Moufietjird  street  an  ancient  ragpicker  had  turned  bird-teacher,  finding  it  more 
profitable  than  caiTying  the  basket. 

The  pastimes  of  the  poor  run  in  little  grooves.  The  cat  is  looked  after, 
the  canary  bird  is  fed  with  care,  and  if  there  is  a  child  in  this  abode  in  minia- 
ture, it  is  cozened  and  kissed  a  dozen  times  a  day.  '  A  pot  or  two  of  flowers 
at  the  one  window  are  attended  with  daily  solicitude,  and  these  flowei*s  often 
stimulate  the  little  bourgeois  to  aspirations  for  the  country,  and  he  passes  a 
good  portion  of  his  time  in  dreaming  of  green  fields,  running  brooks,  and  vil- 
lage innocence.  Then,  if  after  twenty  years  of  work  and  economy  he  gets 
money  enough  together,  he  buys  one  of  those  little  white  cottages  with  green 
Venetian  shutters,  so  common  in  the  villages  around  Paris.  Here  he  devotes 
himself  to  liis  garden,  in  straw  hat  and  blonse.  The  dreams  of  twenty  years 
are  realized,  and  two  to  one  he  is  not  happy;  he  finds  himself  regretting  his 
narrow  street  and  his  dingy  little  shop,  his  dominoes,  his  cait;,  and  the  habits 
of  his  quarter,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  returns  to  them.  He  only  finds  re* 
pose  in  the  noise  of  his  old  haunts.  Here,  in  short,  is  a  case  where  habit 
conquers  nature. 

In  an  open  space  of  the  Mcnilmontant  quarter  an  animated  scene  presents 
itself  every  Sunda}',  whicli  would  make  the  hair  of  many  of  our  sombre  Puri- 
tans curl  were  they  to  see  it.  Revolving  swings  carry  nien  and  their  sweet- 
hearts briskly  up  and  down.  Wooden  horses  on  great  wheels  bear  women 
and  children  whose  faces  gleam  with  pleasure.  On  platforms,  in  front  of  rude 
little  theatres,  the  whole  company  of  each  dispoi-ts  itself  to  attract  risitors; 
the  woman  in  short  skirts  of  faded  silk,  with  nude  shoulders,  at  intervals  beats 
the  bass  drum ;  the  heavy  man  or  matamore  shows  his  brawny  limbs  in  his 
most  attractive  poses  ;  the  Turlupin  of  the  hour — the  buffoon  in  old  finery  and 
rusty  spangles — struts,  twists,  and  turns,  to  the  delight  of  the  blouse-folk,  as 
be  cries  out,  •*  Walk  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  was  never  anything  like 
it  for  the  money — the  drama  of  •  The  Bloody  Fiend ' — real  sword  fighting  and 
killing  on  the  stage — ^the  Fat  Woman  weighing  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds— a  mountain  of  flesh,  quoi! — ^in  extraordinai-y  contrast  ^with  the 
liivino:  Skeleton  who  will  stand  alongside  of  her — the  Dancing  Dog,  who 
has  danced  before  all  the  erowmd  ht^ails  •f  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
President  of  the  libre  Anidrique — walk  in,"  etc.,  each  harangue  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  notes  from  a  wheezy  clarinet  and  the  boom  boom  of  the 
bass  drum. 

A  lemonade  pedler  with  machine  of^  shining  brass  strapped  on  his  back, 
goblets  attached  to  his  shoulders,  and  bell  in  hand;  circulates  here  and  there. 
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mnkiog  his  presence  known  with  the  cry  of  his  craft,  which  is  something  like 
this: 


\h'i  I   jU^i   i   c   II 


A       la       fjradche,  qui    veut  boire  ? 

Here  too  is  the  woman  ealled  the  marchande  de  plaisirt  peddling  the  hollow, 
fragile,  cylindrical  cakes  known  as  plaiairs,  dear  to  the  mouth  of  women  and 
cliildreo,  with  a  cry  after  this  fashion : 


i 


rrrt    ;    t-c   I   J  M  '   6-S— ' — It 


Vol  -  la     Tplai  -  sir,  mes-dames,  vol  -  'U     Tplai  -  sir  ? 

There  is  also  the  gingerbread  woman  jocularly  termed  by  blouse  people 
"j?uiff!(in  i^in-d'cjpice,"  her  name  indicating  the  staple  of  her  trade..  Her 
line  of  operations,  however,  is  not  confined  to  this,  for  on  her  round  turning 
lottery  table  are  displayed  macarons  and  croquets.  The  game  of  chance  is  an 
additional  bait  to  her  business,  and  she  cries  out  at  intervals :  '*  D^excellenta 
cr-r-r-r-oqnets — k  ton  coup  Ton  gagne — approchez,  approchez." 

The  majority  of  the  crowd  is  composed  of  ragpickers,  but  here  and  there 
are  people  something  higher  in  the  social  scale.  Of  these,  a  mother  and  her 
boy  approach  the  table  near  which  I  am  standing.  It  is  covered  with  cakes, 
and  I  overhear  the  conver3.ition  as  they  draw  near.  *•  Well,  my  little  man, 
what  will  you  have — the  macaroni  cat  or  a  gingerbread  horse?"  The  boy 
devours  the  table  with  his  eyes,  but  is  mute.  "  Come,  Paul,"  says  the  mother, 
"what  will  you  have?"  PauPs  eyes  take  in  the  contents  of  the  table,  and  he 
answers  that  he  will  take  them  all.  Beings  however,  of  an  accommodating 
mitiire,  he  runs  his  chances,  turns,  and  is  obliged  to  choose  between  a  mint- 
stick  and  a  gingerbread  sword.  At  length  his  warrior  instincts,  joined  to  a 
natural  inclination  toward  gingerbread,  prevail,  and  he  draws  the  sword.  The 
Tender  pronounces  those  amiable  words,  which  are  never  wanting  in  the  mouths 
of  those  who  sell  in  France :  *'  Madame,  your  son  has  the  taste  of  a  soldier ; 
it  is  a  good  omen;  he  will  one  day  be  decorated."  This  flattery  bears  fruit, 
and  the  mother  allows  Paul  to  turn  again,  when  he  becomes  the  owner  of  a 
^Dgerbread  heart,  at  which  his  eyes  shine  with  a  radiance  that  belongs  only 
to  childhood.  It  is  another  omen,  and  the  mother  is  pleased.  The  heart 
and  the  sword!  Tliis  is  an  epitome  of  a  complete  life  in  France — love  and 
glt)ry. 

The  ragpickers  may  be  r^arded  as  the  poorest  poor  of  Paris.  There  is 
BO  otlier  class  of  men  whose  lives  are  so  narrow  and  so  destitute  as  theirs. 
Several  efforts  were  made  in  former  times  to  break  up  their  organization  and 
do  away  with  their  occupation,  but  without  success.  They  held  to  their  rags 
as  if  they  were  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  to  their  sorry  food  as  if  it  were  the 
Doarisbment  of  the  Cafe  Anglais.  They  will  probably  continue  to  cling  1^ 
Uieir  misery  with  the  tenacity  of  the  past,  until  they  receive,  if  they  ever  do, 
some  sort  of  instruction  from  the  State. 

Albekt  Rhodes. 


JOHN  WESLEY. 


MACAULAY  sneers  at  historians  say  that  among  the  portraits  of  British 
who  have  undertaken  to'give  an  sorereigns  in  the  Houses  of  Farliaxoent, 
account  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  with-  that  of  Oliver,  the  gi'eat  Lord  Protector, 
out  mentioning  the  preaching  of  White-  will  not  yet  find  place? 
field.  If  instead  of  Whitefield  he  had  Wesley  has  not  been  fortunate  in  hb 
written  Wesley,  the  sneer  would  have  biographers.  Of  lives  and  biographies  of 
T)een  more  just;  for,  after  the  establish-  him,  such  as  tbey  are,  there  have  betu 
m^nt  of  the  American  republic,  the  insti-  enough,  and  more  tban  enough.  The  one 
tution  of  Methodism  is  the  greatest  event  which  has  had  most  repute  is  that  by 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  all  the  Robert  Soutliey.  This,  at  best,  is  inade- 
men  who  lived  in  that  century  there  is  no  quate,  for  the  author  of  the  "  Vision  uf 
one  whose  influence  upon  after  ages  Judgment "  was  not  just  the  mAn  to  un- 
equals  that  of  John  Wesley.  Of  the  sev-  derstand  the  founder  of  Methodism  ;  and 
enty-five  millions  who  speak  the  English  those  who  have  taken  in  hand  to  edit 
tongue,  about  three  and  a  half  millions  Southey's  work  have  failed  to  improve  it. 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  churches ;  Coleridge  made  it  a  favorite  book  in  his 
four  millions  more  are  pupils  in  their  later  years,  and  wrote  memoranda  upcm 
Sunday-schools,  and  the  regular  atten-  many  of  its  pages ;  Southey 's  feeble  .«on 
dants  upon  Methodist  worship  cannot  be  appended  these  notes  to  an  edition.  Rich- 
less  than  as  many  more — fifteen  millions  ard  Watson  wrote  a  volume  of  Observa- 
in  all.  Thus  one-fifth  of  all  who  speak  tions,"  and  Alexander  Knox  a  pamphlet 
our  language  are  directly  moulded,  for  of  "  Remarks"  upon Southey's work;  and 
this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  by  Metho-  an"  American  editor  "has  added  all  these, 
dism.  We  doubt  if  any  other  Protestant  with  "  Notes  "  of  his  own,  most  of  which 
communion  really  numbers  as  many.  The  had  better  never  have  been  written.  TYiis 
established  churches  of  England  and  Ger-  piebald  edition  is  the  one  most  easily  ac- 
many  indeed  nominally  include  more ;  but  cessible.  We  much  prefer  the  work  05 
in  counting  their  numbers  all  who  do  not  Southey  wrote  it.  Daubing  with  un- 
formally  belong  to  other  communions  are  tempered  mortar  is  not  a  very  osefal 
put  down  as  Episcopalians  or  Lutherans,  trade. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  Methodists  are  in  Yet  there  is  no  man  for  whose  life  there 

the  United  States.    To  Methodism  more  exist  more  abundant  materials.    Wesley's 

than  to  any  other  one  thing  it  is  owing  journals,  letters,  and  other  writings  tell 

that  our  Western  States  grew  up  into  civ-  us  just  what  he  was,  what  he  did,  and 

ilization  without  passing  through  a  peri-  when  and  why  he  did  it.    For  fully  half 

od  of  semi-barbarism.    Southey  expressed  a  century  there  is  hardly  a  week  of  which 

no  more  than  the  bare  truth  when  he  said,  there  is  not  an  ample  record.    Mr.  Tyer- 

*'  I  consider  Wesley  as  the  most  influen-  man,  his  latest  biographer,  deserves  cred- 

tial  mind  of  the  last  century — the  man  it  for  a  laborious  and  careful  collection  of 

who  will  have  produced  the  greatest  ef-  these    abundant    materials.      Although 

fecte  centuries  or  perhaps  millenniums  higher  praise  than  this  can   hardly  he 

hence,  if  the  present  race  of  men  shall  awarded  to  him,  his  work  must  be  accept- 

continue  so  long."      This  judgment  is  ed  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  histonr. 

coming  to  be  acknowledged.    Within  a  We  propose  to  present  the  man  John 

few  months  past  a  site  has  been  appropri-  Wesley  as  he  appears  to  us  in  the  light 

ated  in  Westminster  Abbey  for  a  monu-  of  this  work. 

ment  to  John  Wesley.    Of  all  the  great  John  Wesley  was  bom  June  17,  1703, 

Englishmen  there  commemorated  there  is  old  style,  or  June  28,  as  we  now  reckon 

no  one  more  worthy  of  a  place.    The  the  calendar.    The  family  name  was  ori- 

wiHd  does  move  after  all ;  and  who  shall  ginally  written  Westley,  the  father  of  our 
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VTesIey  haTing  apparently  been  the  first  grains  of  allowance,  for  rery  good  men 
ti)  adopt  the  present  spelling.  A  branch  hate  oflen  a  very  bad  fancy  for  speaking 
of  the  family  who  settled  in  Ireland  wrote  ill  of  themselves.  The  only  special  sins 
the  name  Wellesley,  in  which  form  it  has  of  which  we  find  any  mention  are  that  he 
become  historical.  Samuel,  the  father  of  translated  a  silly  poem  about  a  flea  crawl- 
John  Wesley,  was  for  many  years  vicar  ing  upon  the  neck  of  a  lovely  woman,  and 
of  Epworth  and  Wroote,  among  the  fens  now  and  then  ran  a  little  into  debt;  but 
of  Lincolnshire.  The  living  was  a  toler-  as  the  income  of  his  scholarship  was  only 
able  one  for  the  day,  the  income  being  forty  pounds,  and  as  his  debts  appear  not 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which,  mak-  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  ten  pounds 
ing  due  allowance  for  the  change  of  val-  a  year,  the  offence  is  not  a  very  heinous 
ues,  would  now  be  about  equal  to  two  one,  though  the  discharge  of  them  bore 
thoQsand  dollars.  The  present  value  of  heavily  upon  the  poor  vicar  of  Epworth. 
the  living  is  one  thousand  pounds.  The  Wesley  had  gone  to  Oxford  with  no 
elder  Wesley  was  a  pious  and  learned  purpose  of  entering  holy  orders.  Bat  the 
man,  who  in  his  younger  days  had  gain-  perusal  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  and  Bishop 
ei  »)me  note  as  a  writer,  and  was  intro-  Taylor  induced  him  to  dedicate  his  life  to 
daced  by  Pope  into  the  "Dunciad,"  the  service  of  God.  At  twenty-two  he 
though  the  name  was  suppressed  in  later  was  ordained  deacon ;  two  months  after- 
edicions.  He  was  a  laborious  writer  all  ward  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Lincoln  Col- 
hy  dajs,  and  some  of  his  works  are  still  lege,  and  within  another  six  months  lee- 
extant  in  libraries,  notably  his '^Disser-  turer  in  Greek  and  moderator  of  the 
tatioDs  on  the  Book  of  Job,"  a  ponderous  classes.  At  twenty- three  John  Wesley 
fjlio,  written  in  very  tolerable  Latin.  He  was  the  rising  man  of  his  college.  He 
was  a  simple,  genial  man,  who  spent  more  laid  down  for  himself  a  strict  course 
than  his  income  in  repairing  his  vicarage  of  study.  Mondays  and  Tuesday's  were 
and  in  publishing  books  which  would  not  devoted  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
sell.  He  was  consequently  often  in  pecu-  Wednesdays  to  logic  and  ethics,  Thurs- 
niary  straits,  and  was  several  times  im-  days  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  Fridays  to 
prisoned  for  debt.  His  wife,  Susannah  metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy,  Snt- 
Anaesley,  was  a  woman  of  marked  char-  urdays  to  oratory  and  poetry,  Sundays  to 
acter,  whose  ideas  of  life  ill  comported  divinity ;  at  odd  hours  he  studied  French 
with  those  of  her  easy-going  husband,  and  amused  himself  with  mathematics 
"It  isan  unbappiness,"  she  wrote  to  her  and  optics.  His  vocation  seemed  to  be 
son,  *<  that  your  father  and  I  seldom  think  that  of  a  scholar  and  orator ;  and  it  seem- 
alike."  There  were  born  to  them  five  ed  that  there  was  also  in  him  the  material 
sons  and  seven  daughters.  Each  of  the  for  the  making  of  a  bishop. 
daughters  had  a  sad  history.  Of  the  sons  But  the  vicar  of  Epworth  had  a  stroke 
two  died  in  childhood.  Samuel,  the  eldest  of  palsy,  and  at  twenty-four  John  Wesley 
of  all,  became  the  master  of  a  grammar  left  college,  much  against  his  inclination, 
school.  The  next  who  survived  childhood  and  became  his  father's  curate  at  Wroote, 
was  christened  John  Benjamin,  In  memo-  a  wretched  place,  surrounded  with  bogs, 
ly  of  the  two  who  had  died ;  he  was  the  the  people  of  which  were  **  unpolished 
fijonder  of  Methodism.  Charles,  four  wights,  dull  as  asses,  with  beads  as  im- 
yeais  younger  than  John,  became  the  pervious  as  stones."  Here  he  remained 
bymnist  of  the  Methodists.  more  than  two  yea^.  **I  preached 
Samuel  Wesley  had  been  chaplain  to  much,"  he  says,  "  but  saw  no  fruit  of  my 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  through  labor."  From  Wroote  he  was  recalled 
his  influence  John  was  at  the  age  of  elev-  to  Oxford,  for  every  fellow  of  the  college 
en  admitted  to  the  Charterhouse  School  was  bound  to  perform  certain  duties, 
in  London,  and  at  sixteen  he  was  chosen  either  personally  or  by  substitute.  Wes- 
to  a  PcholarBhip  in  Christchurch  College,  ley  could  find  no  substitute,  and  must 
Oxford.  Of  the  first  &ve  years  of  his  un-  perform  these  duties  in  person.  These 
dergraduatc  life  he  says,  •*  I  said  my  collegiate  duties  were  to  give  private  in- 
prayers  and  read  the  Scriptures,  but  had  struction  to  students  and  to  preside  over 
n^'  notion  of  inward  holiness ;  nay,  went  the  daily  debates  held  in  the  college  halU 
on  very  contentedly  in  some  or  other  Here  he  remained  six  years. 
known  sin."    We  take  this  with  many  A  year  before  John  Wesley  went  to 
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Wroote,  his  brother  Charles  had  come  to 
Oxford.  Not  long  before,  while  he  was  at 
school,  where  his  lAaintenance  pressed 
hard  upon  his  father's  scanty  means,  the 
vicar  of  Epworth  reoeived  a  letter  from 
Garrett  VVellesle}',  a  wealthy  Irishman 
and  distant  kinsman,  asking  if  he  had  not 
a  son  named  Charles ;  if  so,  he  would ^pay 
for  his  education,  and  probably  adopt  him 
as  his  heir.  When  Charles  Wesley  went 
to  Oxford  he  was  a  lively  lad  of  eighteen, 
who  had  no  intention  of  '*  becoming  a 
saint  all  at  once."  While  John  was  at 
Wroote  Garrett  Wellesley  came  to  Ox- 
ford and  proposed  that  Charles  should  ac- 
company him  to  Ireland.  Thd  ofifer  was 
declined,  for  in  the  mean  time  a  great 
change  had  come  over  the  mind  of  the 
young  man.  He  and  some  other  students 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious association.  Garrett  thereupon 
adopted  as  his  heir  another  kinsman, 
Richard  Col  ley  or  Cowley,  vvho  took  the 
name  of  Wellesley.  He  in  time  was  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Mornington,  and  became  the 
father  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  British  governors- 
general  of  India,  and  of  that  Arthur 
Wellesley  whom  we  best  know  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Southey  writes: 
**  Had  Charles  Wesley  made  a  different 
choice,  there  might  have  been  no  Metho- 
dbts ;  the  British  empire  in  India  might 
still  have  been  menaced  from  Seringapa- 
tam,  and  Napoleon  might  at  this  time 
have  insulted  and  menaced  us  from  our 
own  shores."  Had  Charles  Wesley  be- 
come an  Irish  landlord,  the  church  catholic 
would  doubtless  have  lost  its  greatest 
hymnist;  for  he  has  written  more  good 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs  than  any  other 
man ;  and  if  'one  were  to  name  the  three 
best  in  any  language,  he  must  include  at 
least  one  by  Charles  Wesley. 

John  Wesley,  upon  his  return  to  Ox- 
ford, became  a  member,  and  in  a  sort  the 
leader,  of  the  religious  band  of  students. 
They  met  daily  for  prayer  and  consulta- 
tion, talked  with  their  fellow  students, 
taught  the  ignorant,  preached  to  prison- 
ers, aided  the  poor,  and  each  gave  away 
all  his  income  beyond  what  he  absolutely 
needed.  But  their  most  striking  charac- 
teristic was  that  they  sought  to  regulate 
their  lives  by  strict  rule  and  method. 
Some  college  wit  nicknamed  them  Meth- 
odists; the  name  took,  and  they  never 
oared  to  disown  it.    But  saving  the  one 


point  of  endeavoring  for  a  holy  life  for 
themselves  and  urging  it  upon  others,  the 
Oxford  Methodism  of  1728  had  few  fea- 
tures in  common  with  that  great  instita- 
tion  which  we  kaow  by  that  name.  In 
all  respects  the  members  adhered  to  the 
doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  established 
church.  Tliey  acknowledged  the  Apas> 
tolic,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Atbanasiaa 
creeds ;  they  held  to  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles and  the  homilies ;  they  fasted  rigor- 
ously in  Lent,  and  gave  to  the  eftcharist 
a  reverence  hardly  less  than  that  incul- 
cated by  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  all 
were,  says  Wesley,  **  in  the  8trunge>t 
sense  high-church  men ; "  they  would 
have  been  styled  Ritualists  in  the  phrase 
of  our  day. 

But  John  Wesley  at  twenty-seven,  and 
indeed  for  all  his  life,  was  far  from  an 
ascetic.     He  was  eminently  handii^tnje, 
well-bred,     and     of     genial     manner. 
Among  his  acquaintances  was  Mrs.  Pen- 
darres,  a  widow  of  thirty,  belonging  ta 
one  of  the  noblest  families  of  the  king- 
dom, and  usually  called  by  her  maiden 
name  of  Mary  Granville.    She  had  a  sis- 
ter whose  pet  name  was  Selina.    Wesley 
corresponded  with  these  ladies.    In  ac- 
cordance with  a  common  custom  of  the 
time  they  assumed  fictitious  names.  Wc^ 
ley  was  Cyrus,  Charles  was  Anu^pes,  the 
widow  was  Aspasia.    Cyrus  had  sent  one 
of  his  sermons  to  Aspasia.    She  returns 
it  with  expressipns  of  gratitude  for  the 
'* elegant  entertainment"   she   had  re- 
ceived, not  only  from  the  sermon,  bat 
from  ^'  the  conversation  which  you  and 
your  brother  made  so  agreeable,"  and 
hopes  they  may  soon  meet  again.   Sclica 
adds  in  a  postcript  that  Aspasia  is  about 
to  visit  Bath,  and  if  Cyrus  desired  to  wait 
upon  her  he  had  better  write  and  ascer- 
tain   her  movements.    The   correspond- 
ence went  on  swimmingly,  and  certainly 
assumed  a  rather  amatory  form.    Cyrus 
writes :  **  Oh  that  our  friendship  (>inee 
you  give  mt  leave  to  use  so  dear  a  word) 
may  be  built  upon  a  firm  foundation !    If 
it  be  a  fault  to  have  too  harmonious  a 
soul,  too  exquisite  a  sense  of  elegant, 
generous  transport,  then  indeed  I  mast 
own  there  is  an  obvious  fault  both  iu  Se- 
lina and  Aspasia.    If  not,  I  fancy  one 
may  easily  reconcile  whatever  they  thiok 
or  act  to  the  strictest  reason,  unless  it  be 
their  entertaining  so  favorable  an  opinii>n 
of  their  most  obliged  and  most  faithful 
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Cyras.'*  Again :  '*  Is  it  a  fault  to  desire  the  oroamentB  and  oonvenienoes  of  life,  to 
to  reoommend  m^^lf  to  those  who  so  bodily  austerities  and  serious  thoughts." 
strongly  recommend  Tirtue  to  me  ?  Tell  Wesley  took  brief  time  for  consideration, 
me,  Aspasia,  tell  me,  Selina,  if  it  be  a  He  asked  the  consent  of  his  newly  widow* 
&ult  that  my  heart  burns  within  me  ed  motlier.  She  replied,  *' Had  L  twenty 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  many  marks  of  sons  I  should  r^oioe  if  they  were  all  so 
regard  you  haTe  already  shown."  Aspa-  employed."  In  sixteen  days  after  the 
sia  inquires  whether  it  is  proper  for  her  offer  was  made  the  two  Wesieys,  accom- 
to  attend  a  Sonday  evening  conoert.  Cy-  panied  by  two  of  the  Oxford  band,  Ben* 
rus  does  not  think  that  *'  any  circum-  jamin  Ingham  and  Charles  Delamotte, 
stance  in  life  shall  e?er  give  the  enemy  an  embarked  for  Georgia.  Before  they  sail- 
advantage  over  Aspasia."  Cyrus  has  ed  they  had  drawn  up  a  solemn  compact 
been  charged  with  being  too  strict  in  that  neither  of  them  should  undertake 
matters  of  religion,  and  wishes  Aspasia  anything  of  importance  without  first  con- 
to  give  him  her  opinion  and  a^lvice.  Her  suiting  the  others ;  if  there  was  a  differ- 
repiy  is  fairly  gushing :  *'  The  imputa-  ence  of  opinion,  any  one  should  yield  to 
tion  thrown  upon  you  is  a  most  extraordi-  the  other  three ;  if  they  stood  two  and 
nary  one.  Oh,  Cyrus,  how  noble  a  de-  two,  the  matter  should  be  decided  by  lot, 
fence  you  make,  and  bow  you  are  adorn-  aA»r  begging  God's  direction.  On  board 
ed  with  the  beauty  of  holiness!  "  the  vessel  were  also  James  Oglethorpe, 

Nothing  came  of  this  love  passage,  if  the  founder  of  the  colony,  and  thirty  Mo- 
it  really  were  one.  Wesley  appears  ravian  emigrants,  headed  by  David  Nitsch- 
aboot  this  time  to  have  come  to  the  opin-  mann,  their  bishop.  They  embarked  at 
ion  that  it  was  better  that  clergymen  Gravesend,  October  14,  1735,  but  were 
should  not  marry.  Indeed,  that  v^as  al-  detained  at  the  Downs  until  December 
ways  his  speculative  opinion ;  though  in  10,  and  cast  anchor  in  Savannah  river 
his  own  case,  as  we  shall  see,  he  three  February  6, 1736. 

times  made  an  exception ,  and  thereby  Wesley  himself  gives  the  reasons  which 

came  to  great  grief.    Mary  Granville  re-  induced  him  to  undertake  the  mission  to 

maineda  widow  for  a  dozen  years,  and  Georgia.    '*  My  chief  motive  is  the  hope 

tlien  married  Patrick  Delany,  an  Irish  of  saving  my  own  soul.    I  hope  to  learn 

dean  who  bad  become  rich  by  having  the  true  sense  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  by 

married  a  wealthy  widow.    Long  after  preaching  it  to  the  heathen.    They  have 

tliisshepubiishedacoupleof  clever  auto-  no  party,  no  interest  to  save,  and  are 

biographical  volumes.  therefore  fit  to  receive  the  gospel  in  its 

Good  old  Samuel  Wesley  died  in  1735,  simplicity.  They  are  as  little  children, 
his  palsied  hand  having  just  written  the  humble,  willing  to  learn  and  eager  to  do 
last  pages  of  his  *'  Dtssertationes  in  Li-  the  will  of  God.  A  right  faith  will,  I 
bram  Jobi."  His  widow  and  daughters  trust,  open  the  way  for  a  right  practice, 
were  left  destitute,  and  application  was  especially  when  most  of  the  temptations 
made  in  belialf  of  John  Wesley  for  the  va-  are  removed  which  so  easily  beset  me 
cant  living  of  Epworth.  This  was  in  the  here.  It  will  be  no  small  thing  to  be 
gift  of  the  crown,  but  the  Bishop  of  Lon-  able  without  giving  offence  to  live  on  wa- 
diin  was  usually  consulted  in  such  mat-  ter  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  An  In- 
ters. He  had  been  heard  to  say  some-  dian  hut  affords  no  food  for  curiosity,  no 
thing  unfovorable  about  Wesley  in  conneo-  gratification  of  the  desire  of  grand  or  new 
tion  with  Methodism,  and  the  matter  fell  or  pretty  things.  The  pomp  and  show 
through.  The  Methodist  band  at  Oxford  of  the  world  have  no  place  in  the  wilds 
broke  up,  most  of  the  members  going  to  of  America.  I  have  been  a  grievous  sin- 
their  several  avocations  in  life.  While  ner  from  my  youth  up,  and  am  yet  laden 
on  a  visit  to  London  the  two  Wesle3's  fell  with  foolish  and  hurtful  desires.  I  can- 
in  with  Dr.  John  Burton,  who  was  look-  not  hope  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  boil- 
ing out  for  some  one  to  go  as  mifisionary  ness  here  which  I  may  there.  I  shall 
to  the  infant  colony  of  Georgia.  He  lose  nothing  I  desire  to  keep.  I  shall 
urged  the  work  upon  John  Wesley,  have  food  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on, 
^*  Plausible  and  popular  doctors  of  di-  and  if  any  man  have  a  desire  of  other 
vinity,"  he  vn'ote,  *'are  not  the  ones  things,  let  him  know  that  the  greatest 
wanted ;  bat  men  inured  to  contempt  of  blessing  that  can  possibly  befall  him  is  to 
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be  cut  off  from  all  occasions  of  gratifying  formed  what  I  coald  not."  And  again: 
those  desires  which,  unless  speedily  root-  **  March  8,  Miss  Sophy  engaged  herself 
ed  out,  will  drown  his  soul  in  everlast-  to  Mr.  Williamson,  a  person  not  remark- 
ing perdition.'*  able  for  handsomeness,  neither  for  great- 
Wesley  was  not  long  in  discoTering  ness,  neither  for  wit  or  knowledge  or 
that  his  purpose  of  preaching  to  the  In-  sense,  and  least  of  all  for  religion ;  and  on 
dians  was  futile.  They  were  scattered  Saturday,  March  13,  they  were  married, 
through  the  wide  forests  and  could  hard-  this  being  the  day  which  completed  the 
ly  be  found,  and  when  found  showed  no  year  from  my  first  speaking  to  her. 
disposition  to  listen  to  him.  He  became  What  thou  doest,  O  God,  I  know  sot 
in  effect  merely  the  chaplain  to  thecolo-  now,  but^I  shall  know  hereafter." 
nists,  even  learning  Spanish  that  he  might  About  this  time,  and  doubtless  in  refer- 
preach  to  a  handful  of  Jews  who  were  ence  to  this  transaction,  Wesley  wrote 
among  them.  He  was  still  an  extreme  the  well-known  hymn  beginning : 
ritualist,  and  gave  no  little  offence  by  his  "ig  there  a  thing  beneath  the  sun 
strictness.     One  virago  whom  he  had  re-  That  striTes  with  Thee  my  heart  to  shaic; 

proTcd  flung  him  down  and  cropped  close  ^^J,}^J  ^^  5**?<^'  *°^  **®?«°  ^*''*®' 

Tu     n      •        I     1      r                    '/      c  \,'  The  Lord  of  eveiy  motion  there." 
the  flowing  locks  from  one  side  of  his 

head.    The   next   Sunday    he  preached  Forty-nine  years   later  Wesley,  then 

with  his  hair  long  on  one  side  and  short  »»«  t^^an  fourscore;  and  having  gone 

on  the  other.    Charles  Wesley  and  Ing-  through     another    similar    experience, 

ham   returned    to    England   in    a    few  ^^ote :  "  I  remember  when  I  read  these 

months.    Johnremained  in  Georgia  about  words  in  the  church  at  SaTannah,  *  Son 

two  years.    His  departure  was  directly  of  man,  I  take  from  thee  the  desire  of 

occasionei   by  a   matter  hardly  to  his  t^ine  eyes  with  a  stroke,'  I  was  pierced 

credit.                                                       '  through  as  with  a  sword,  and  could  not 

Sophia  Hopkey,  a  niece  of  the  princi-  utter  a  word  more." 
pal  magistrate,  was  young,  pretty,  and  Williamson  grew  jealous  of  Wesley, 
intelligent.  Wesley  was  pleased  with  and  forbade  his  wife  to  speak  to  him  or 
her  and  she  with  him.  She  dressed  in  attend  his  services ;  she  absented  herself 
white  because  he  liked  it,  and  regulated  ^rom  church  for  a  time,  and  Wesley  re- 
her  habits  by  his  advice;  befell  sick,  and  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  to  the  sacrament, 
she  nursed  him.  He  made  up  his  mind  whereupon  her  husband  brought  an  action 
to  marry  her.  Delamotte  opposed  the  against  him,  laying  his  damages  at  a 
idea  of  a  marriage ;  Wesley  submitted  thousand  pounds.  The  general  conduct 
the  question  to  the  Moravian  elders,  who  of  Wesley  was  brought  before  the  grand 
advised  him  to  proceed  no  further  in  the  J^^^y^  ^^^o  found  a  bill  of  indictment  con- 
matter.  "  The  Lord's  will  be  done,"  re-  taining  ten  specifications.  Nine  of  these 
plied  Wesley;  but  he  was  in  a  sore  related  to  purely  ecclesiastical  matters; 
strait.  Sophia  was  naturally  piqued,  and  ^«t  the  tenth  charged  Wesley  with  mls- 
hastily  engaged  herself  to  one  William  conduct  which  "occasioned  muchuneasJ- 
Williamson,  and  the  marriage  took  place  ^^^  between  Sophia  Williamson  and  her 
March  12,  in  four  days,  Wesley  in  the  husband.*'  He  refused  to  plead  to  any 
mean  time  having  vainly  urged  her  to  except  this  specification,  upon  which  he 
break  the  engagement  and  marry  him.  demanded  an  immediate  trial.  This  was 
Wesley  made  this  curious  entry  in  his  P"*  off  for  more  than  three  months,  and 
journal :  Wesley  announced  his  determination  to 

*  *  February  5. — One  of  the  most  remark-  return  at  once  to  England.  He  was  sum- 
able  dispensartions  of  Providence  toward  moned  to  give  bail  to  answer  the  suit  of 
me  began  to  show  itself  this  day.  For  Williamson ;  this  he  refused,  and  the 
many  days  after  I  could  not  at  all  judge  sentinels  were  ordered  to  prevent  biin 
which  way  the  scale  would  turn ;  nor  from  leaving  Savannah.  One  December 
was  it  fully  determined  till  March  4,  on  evening,  after  public  prayers,  Wesley 
which  day  God  commanded  me  to  pull  slipped  away  in  a  boat  rowed  by  four  fcl- 
out  my  right  eye ;  and  by  his  grace  I  de-  lows  whom  he  had  hired  to  assfet  him, 
termined  to  do  so ;  but  being  slack  in  the  and  who  were  anxious  to  get  away  fn>m 
execution,  on  Monday,  March  12,  God  be-  their  creditors.  Then  they  took  to  the 
ing  very  merciful  to  me,  my  friend  per*  swamp,  where  they  came  near  periling 
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of  hanger  and  cold,  bat  af^r  ten  days  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 

SQCoeeded  in  reaching  Charleston,  whence  which  Luther  teaches  what  faith  is,  and 

Wesley  set  sail  for  England.    TheYoyage  also  that  faith  alone  justifies.''     While 

ksted  nearly  seven  weeks.  this  was  being  read  Wesley  experienced 

Wesley's  raLsRion  to  Georgia  had  turned  an  amazing  change.    He  writes :  ''  I  felt 

out  a  failure  in  every  way.    He  had  fail-  my  heart  strangely  warmed.    I  felt  I  did 

ed  in  preaching  to  the  Indians ;  he  had  trust  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation ;  and 

&iled  as  chaplain  to  the  colonists ;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  he  had 

worst  of  all,  he  had  in  his  own  deliberate  taken   away  my  sins,  even   mine,  and 

jadgment  failed  in  the  effort  to  save  his  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ; 

own  soul.    In  a  carefully  penned  doon-  and  I  then  testified  openly  to  all  there 

meat  he  saj-s :  *^By  the  most  infallible  what  I  now  first  felt  in  my  heart."    To- 

of  proo&,  invrard  feeling,  I  am  convinced  ward  ten  o'clock  a  troop  of  friends  took 

of  unbelief;  of  pride  throughout  my  life  him  to  his  brother;  they  sang  a  hymn 

past;  of  gross  irrecollection ;  of  levity  with  joy,  and  then  parted  with  prayer, 

and  loxuriancy  of  spirit. .    I  went    to  But  that  same  night  he  *'  was  much  buf- 

America  to  convert  the  Indians ;  but  oh,  feted  with  temptations ;  "  the  day  after 

who  shall  convert  me?    Alienated  as  I  the  ''enemy  injected  a  fear  that  his  faith 

am  from  the  life  of  God,  I  am  a  child  of  was  not  real ;  "  the  next  day  ''  his  soul 

wrath,  an  heir  of  hell."     Years  afler,  continued  in  peace,  but  yet  in  heaviness, 

indeed,  he  had,  as  we  think,  very  good  because  of  manifold  temptations."    On 

reason  to  conclude  that  he  was  wrong  in  the  31st  he  "  grieved  the  Spirit  of  God 

this  estimate  of  his  spiritual  state  at  that  not  only  by  not  watching  unto  pra3'er, 

time.     But  for  many  years  he  believed  but  likewise  by  speaking  with  sharpness, 

that  his  conversion   did  not  take  place  instead  of  tender  love,  of  one  who  was 

until  four  months  after  his  return    to^'  not  sound  in  the  faith."    Eight  months 

England.  later  he  writes  of  himself:  **  My  friends 

He  thought  that  being  without  faith  he  affirm  I  am  mad  because  I  said  I  was  not 
OQght  to  leave  off  preaching,  and  asked  a  Christian  a  year  ago.  I  affirm  I  am  not 
the  advice  of  the  Moravian,  Peter  Bohler.  a  Christian  now.  That  I  am  not  a  Chris- 
The  reply  was,  *'  Preach  faith  until  you  tian  at  this  day,  I  as  assuredly  know  as 
have  it,  and  then  because  you  have  it  you  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  For  a  Chris- 
will  preach  it."  And  so  Wesley  went  tian  is  one  who  has  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
on  preaching,  still  believing  himself  to  be  of  Christ,  which  (to  mention  no  more) 
unconverted.  We  do  not  venture  to  at-  are  love,  peace,  joy.  But  these  I  have 
tempt  a  definition  of  the  sense  in  which  not.  I  have  not  any  love  of  God.  I  do 
he  understood  the  term.  not  love  either  the  Father  or  the  Son. 

He  fixe**  the  date  of  his  conversion  as  From  hence  I  conclude,  though  I  have 

Maj  24, 1738.    Several  of  his  friends  had  given  and  do  give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 

"embraced  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  poor,  I  am  not  a  Christian.    Though  I 

faith  only.     Charles  Wesley   abo,   on  haveconstantlyused  all  the  means  of  grace 

Whitsunday,  May  21,  was  made  a  par-  for  twenty  years,  I  am  not  a  Christian." 

taker  of  the  same  great  blessing,  and  To  all  which,  and  much  more  to  the  same 

was  filled  with  love  and  joy.     Wesley  purport,  we  can  only  say  what  one  of  his 

himselfwas  still  a  mourner.    Three  more  friends  said  to  him:  '*If  you  have  not 

days  of  anguish  were  thus  passed  ;  and  been  a  Christian  ever  since  I  have  known 

then,  on  May  24,  at  five  in  the  morning,  you,  you  have  been  a  great  hypocrite; 

be  opened  his  Testament  on  these  words :  for  you  made  us  all  believe  you  were  one." 

*  There  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  On  his  voyage  to  America,  during  his 

and  precious  promlfses,  that  by  these  ye  residence  there,  and  afler  his  return  to 

might  be  made  partakers  of  the  divine  England,  Wesley  had  been  thrown  much 

natore.'    On  leaving  home  he  opened  on  into  the  society  of  the  Moravians,  and 

the  text,  *Thou  art  not  far  from  the  three  weeks  afler  his  conversion  he  set 

kingdom  of  God.'    In  the  afternoon  he  out  for  Herrnhut  in  Germany,  to  study 

Went  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where  the  their  doctrines  at  the  fountain  head.     He 

anthem  was  full  of  comfort.    At  night  remained  three  months,  and  was  much 

be  went  to  a  society  meeting  in  Alders-  delighted,  though  not  a  little  puzzled,  at 

gate  street,  where  a  person  read  Luther's  some  things.    On  his  return  he  connected 
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himself  with  a  little  Momyian  society  in  tare,  oommands  'me,  aooording  to  my 
London,  for  whose  use  be  compiled  a  power,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  refofm 
small  hymn-hook,  containing  seventy  the  wicked,  confirm  the  Tirtuous.  Han 
hymns.  About  half  of  these  were  by  forbids  me  to  do  this  in  another's  parish ; 
Watts,  Wesley  furnishing  six  transla-  that  is,  in  effect,  not  to  do  it  at  all,  seeing 
tions.  There  was  not  a  line  from  Charles  I  have  now  no  parish  of  my  own,  nor 
Wesley.  This  little  book  is  notable  as  probably  ever  shall.  Whom,  then,  shall 
having  been  the  first  of  forty  hymn-books  I  hear — Qod,  or  man?  '*  Then  follows 
prepared  during  the  next  half  century  by  the  famous  sentence, ''  I  look  upon  all 
one  or  botii  of  the  brothers.  the  world  as  my  parish ;  thus  far,  I  mean, 
Wesley  was  still,  and  indeed  professed  that  in  whatever  part  of  it  I  am,  i  judge 
all  his  life  to  be,  a  member  of  the  Church  it  right,  meet,  and  my  bounden  duty  to 
of  England.  He  preached  whenever  a  declare  unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear 
church  was  opened  to  him.  These  grew  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation." 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  before  the  close  of  We  do  not  propose  to  attempt  the  large 
1739  there  were  only  three  in  London,  and  work  of  describing  the  rise  of  the  Jdetho> 
three  more  in  all  England,  to  which  he  dist  institution ;  to  show  how  iix>m  a  fee- 
was  admitted.  Whitefield,  who  had  re-  ble  root  it  came  to  its  present  stately 
turned  from  a  flying  visit  to  America,  growth.  To  it  maybe  fitly  applied  the 
was  at  first  more  fortunate.  In  the  first  magnificentwords  of  Coleridge  respecting 
five  weeks  of  the  year  he  preached  thirty-  the  upgrowing  of  civil  liberty  and  law : 
nine  times  in  London.  His  Wonderful  '*  Whence  did  this  organization  come? 
eloquence  (or  rather,  we  might  say,  elo-  Was  it  a  tree  transplanted  from  Paradise 
cution)  produced  a  great  effect.  He  then  with  all  its  branches  in  full  fruitage? 
set  off  for  the  west  of  England.  In  a  few  Was  it  sowed  in  the  sunshine?  Was  it 
weeks  all  the  churches  but  two  were  in  vernal  breezes  and  gentle  rains  that  it 
closed  to  him.  The  Chancellor  of  the  fixed  its  roots  and  grew  and  strengthened? 
diocese  of  Bristol  warned  him  that  if  he  With  blood  was  it  planted ;  it  vras  rocked 
preached  anymore  in  the  diocese  with-  in  the  tempests;  the  goat,  the  ass,  and  the 
out  a  license,  he  should  be  suspended  or  stag  gnawed  it;  the  wild  boar  has  whetted 
expelled.  He  took  fire  at  this,  and  on  its  tusks  on  its  bark.  The  deep  scan  are 
the  17th  of  February  he  went  to  Kings-  still  extant  on  its  trunk,  and  the  path  of 
wood,  where  he  preached  in  the  open  the  lightning  may  be  traced  on  its  higher 
air  to  two  hundred  colliers.  The  ser-  branches.  Andevenafter  its  full  growth, in 
vices  were  continued  to  largely  increas-  theseasonof  its  strength,  when  its  height 
ed  audiences.  At  the  fifth  there  were  reached  to  the  heavens  and  the  breadth 
ten  thousand  hearers.  If  from  all  years,  thereof  to  all  the  earth,  the  whirl  Wind 
and  all  days  of  the  year,  we  were  has  more  than  once  farced  its  stately  top 
to  choose  the  one  which  should  be  the  to  touch  the  ground.  It  has  bent  like 
Methodist  anniversary,  it  should  be  this  the  bow  and  sprung  back  like  the  shafL 
17th  of  February,  17^9,  for  on  that  day  Mightier  powers  were  at  work  than  mere 
for  the  first  time  a  clergyman  of  the  e»-  expediency  has  ever  called  up ;  yea, 
tablished  church  preached,  in  defiance  of  mightier  than  the  mere  understanding 
episcopal  prohibition,  outside  the  walls  of  can  comprehend."  Of  all  these  mighty 
a  consecrated  building.  Wesley  followed  powers  the  mightiest,  saving  only  that  of 
Whitefield  to  Bristol,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  the  Infinite,  was  John  Wesley, 
preaclied  his  first  open-air  sermon.  '*  I  Moorfields,  the  scene  of  Wesley's  early 
could,"  he  vrrote,  *'  scarce  reconcile  my-  labors,  was  then  a  kind  of  open  perk  laid 
self  at  first  to  this  strange  way  of  preach-  out  in  gra£s  plots  with  broad  gravd 
ing  in  the  fields ;  having  been  all  my  walks.  Here,  and  on  Rennington  Corn- 
life  till  very  lately  so  tenacious  of  every  mon  and  Black  heath,  Whitefield  began 
point  relating  to  decency  and  order,  that  to  preach  immediately  on  his  return  from 
I  should  have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  Bristol.  His  audiences  were  soon  aum- 
almost  a  sin  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  bered  by  thousands  and  scores  of  thou- 
church."  sands.  Once  on  Rennington  he  corn- 
He  soon  found  means  to  justify  himself  puted  there  were  fifty  thousand,  and  once 
to  himself.  He  was  an  ordained  priest,  in  Moorfields  sixty  thou.Hand.  In  a  few 
and  as  duch,  he  writes,  '*  God,  in  Scrip-  weeks  he  set  off  on  his  second  voyage  to 
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America,  and  Wes%  took  up  bis  work  propriated  by  sereral  nobles  whose  estates 
in  earno;!.  encircled  it.    The  deer  bad  disappeared, 
The  MoraTian  society  formed  the  nacle-  and  most  of  the  forests  bad  been  cut  down. 
OS  aroand  which  the  elements  of  the  new  Coal  had  been  discovered,  and  the  region 
organization  began  to  crystallize.    Scat-  occupied  by  colliers,  who  formed  a  pecu- 
tered  also  here    and  there   throughout  liar  people,  ignorant  and  brutal,  whose 
Eoglandwere  small  bands  of  obscure  men  very  language  was  hardly  intelligible  to 
and  women  who  met  for  prayer  and  ex-  their  neighbors.     Six  weeiu   from   the 
hurtatlon.    Wesley  soon  began  his  course  time  when  he  preached  his  fii-st  sermon 
of  journeys  and  preachings,  and  each  of  there,    Wesley    had    collected    twenty 
these  little  bands  became  a  new  centre,  pounds  toward  the  erection  of  a  school, 
Bristol  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these,  and  four  days  after  the  foundation  stone 
The  bishop  took  Wesley  to  task.  '*  I  hear  was  laid.    Soon  after  he  began  the  ereo- 
that  yon  administer  the   sacrament  in  tion  of  a  room  in  Bristol  large  enough  to 
your  societies,"  said  the  prelate.     '*  I  accommodate  two  of  the  little  societies, 
never  did  yet,  and  I  believe  I  never  shall,"  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  he  returned 
replied  Wesley.    ''  I  hear  that  many  peo-  to  London,  purchased  a  ruinous  old  build- 
pie  fall  into  fits  in  your  societies,  and  that  ing  which  had  been  used  as  a  cannon 
you  pray  over  them?  "    *^1  do  so  when  foundry,  and  proceeded  to  fit  it  up  as  a 
any  show  by  strong  cries  and  tears  that  place  of  worship.    The  whole  cast  was 
their  souls  are  in  deep  anguish  ;  and  our  eight  hundred  pounds,  of  which  in  al>out 
prayer  is  often  heard."    **  Very  extraor-  three  years   four   hundred    and    eighty 
dinary  indeed ;  and  now,  since  you  ask  pounds  had  been  i*aiscd  by  subscription ; 
my  advice,  I  will  give  it  freely.    You  Wesley,  whose  only  income  was  his  Ox- 
have  no  business  here ;  you  are  not  com-  ford  fellowship,  running  in  debt  fur  the 
inis%»ioned    to    preach   in    this   diocese,  remainder.    When  completed,  it  was  a 
Therefore  1  advise  3'ou  to  go   hence."  plain  structure  with  two  doors,  one  lead- 
*'  My  lord,''  r^oined  Wesley,  **  my  busi-  ing  to  the  chapel,  which  would  hold  fif- 
ness  on  earth  is  to  do  what  good  I  can.  teen  hundred  persons,  the  other  to  the 
Wherever  I  think  I  can  do  most  good,  preachers'  house,  school,  and  band-room, 
there  I  must  stay  so  long  as  I  think  so.  Over  the  band-room  were  plain  apart- 
At  present  I  think  1  can  do  most  good  ments  for  the  use  of  Wesley.    In  the 
here ;  therefore  here  I  stay.    Being  or-  chapel  the  males  and  females  sat  apart, 
dained  a  priest,  by  the  commission  I  then  There  was  also  before  long  a  book-room 
received  I  am  a  priest  of  the  church  uni-  for  the  sale  of   Wesley's   publications, 
veisal;  and  being  ordained  as  a  fellow  of  This  was  the  first  Methodist   meeting- 
a  college,  I  was  not  limited  to  any  par  tic-  house  in  London ;  and  here,  in  June,  1744, 
ular  cure,  but  have  an  indeterminate  com-  was  held  the  first  conference,  which  gave 
miision  to  preach  the  word  of  God  in  any  formal  shape  to  the  new  institution.    It 
part  of  the  Church  of  England.    I  con-  was  composed  of  the  two  Wesleys,  four 
ceive  not,   therefore,  that  in  preaching  other  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
here  by  this  commission  I  break  any  hu-  land,  and  four  lay  preachei's. 
man  law.    When  I  am  convinced  that  I  It  was  resolved  at  this  conference  to  de- 
do,  then  it  will  be  time  to  ask,  shall  I  fend  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
obey  God  or  man?    But  if  I  should  be  land  by  preaching  and  example;  to  obey 
convinced  in  the  mean  while  that  I  could  the  bishops  in  all  things  iudifierent ;  to 
advance  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva-  observe  the  canons  as  fur  as  they  could 
tion  of  souls  in  any  other  place  more  than  with  a   safe   conscience ;    and  to  exert 
in  Bristol,  in  that  hour,  by  God's  help,  I  themselves  to  the  utmost  not  to  entail  a 
will  go  hence  ;  which  till  then  I  may  not  schism  in  the  church  by  forming  them- 
do."    He  remained  in  and  near  Bristol  selves  into  a  distinct  sect.    They  held 
for  about  nine  months,  every  night  preach-  themselves,  and  Wesley  to  the  day  of  his 
iug  and  expounding  to  the  societies  which  death  held  himself,  members  of  the  na- 
were  springing  up.    Eingswood,  not  far  tional  church.    Lay  assistants  were  al- 
from  Bristol,  where  W hi tefield  had  preach-  lowable  only  in  cases  of  necessity.    Their 
ed  hLi  first  outdoor  sermon,  had  formerly  duties  were    to   expourd  morning   and 
been  a  royal  chase  of  three  or  four  thou-  evening ;  to  keep  a  general  watch  over 
sand  acres ;  but  it  had  been  gradually  ap-  the  bands  and  societies ;  and  above  all  to 
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submit  themselves  wholly  to  Wesley's  or-  ard  Wright "  as  a  reinforcement  to  Amer- 
ders.  They  must  not  marry,  receive  mon-  ica/'  should  be  marked  with  a  white 
ey,  Qor  contract  debts  without  his  knowl-  stone  in  the  Methodist  calendar.  No  ade- 
edge ;  must  go  where  he  sent  tliem,  and  quate  life  of  Asbury  has  ever  been  writ- 
employ  their  time  as  he  directed.  This  ten ;  perhaps  none  ever  can  be,  for  he 
supremacy  of  Wesley  was  the  corner  stone  solemnly  enjoined  that  none  should  be 
upon  which  Methodism  rested.  No  pope,  published.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether 
no  superior  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  ever  any  faithful  portrait  of  him  is  exbint. 
claimed  or  exercised  more  absolute  con-  His  best  monument  is  the  Methodist 
trol  than  did  the  founder  of  Methodism.  Episcopal  Church  in  America ;  and  there 
In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  wrote :  **  In  can  be  no  nobler  one. 
the  great  revival  at  London  my  first  diffi-  In  the  Methodist  Church  there  have 
culty  was  to  bring  into  temper  those  who  been  rents  and  divisions  enough,  the  scars 
opposed  the  work  ;  and  my  next  to  check  of  which  still  remain  on  the  trunk  and 
and  regulate  the  extravagance  of  those  branches  of  the  stately  tree.  The  first, 
that  promoted  it.  And  this  was  far  the  and  perhaps  most  notable,  was  when  a 
hardest  part  of  my  work ;  for  many  of  part  of  the  society  went  off  with  White- 
them  would  bear  no  check  at  all.  But  I  field,  and  a  part  remained  with  Wes- 
followed  one  rule,  *  You  must  either  bend  ley.  Wesley  had  from  the  first  rejected 
or  break.'  "  what  by  way  of  distinction  may  be  called 

The  early  records  of  Methodism  are  full  the    Calvinistio    tiieory    of   redemption, 

of  mention  of  members  of  the  society  who,  Whitefleld  maintained  it.    As  early  as 

from  one  cause  or  another,  refused  to  obey  1739  Wesley  had  preached  a  sermon  on 

Wesley's  directions,  and  went  away  or  '*  Free  Grace,"  which  he  had  in  mind  to 

were  expelled  from  the  bands.    But  from  print.     Whitefield  endeavored  to  dissuade 

first  to  last  Wesley  never  hesitated  or  fal-  him  from  doing  this.     Wesley  put  the 

tered.    He  was  quiet  and  gentle,  but  im-  question    to  lot,  and   the  answer  was, 

movable.    He  grew  up  to  the  greatness  *'  Preach  and  print."    In   this  sermon 

of  his  work.    The  heavier  was  the  load,  Wesley  defines  the  Calvinistic  doctrine, 

the  more  it  steadied  him ;  and  when  the  by  wiiat  name  soever  called,  to  be  that, 

care  of  all  tlie  Methodist  churches   in  *'  By  virtue  of  an  eternal,  unchangeable, 

England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  irresistible  decree  of  Qod,  one  part  of 

America  rested  on  his  shoulders,  he  did  mankind  are    infallibly  saved,  and  the 

not  seem  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  burden,  rest  infallibly  damned  ;  it  being  impossi- 

Tlie  history  of  the  early  years  of  Meth-  ble  that  any  of  the  former  should  he 
odism  reads  like  a  new  volume  of  the  damned,  or  tiiat  any  of  the  latter  should 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Its  preachers  were  be  saved."  He  sums  up  his  objections  to 
insulted  and  mobbed,  fined  and  imprison-  this  doctrine  under  eight  heads,  the  last 
ed.  They  were  lampooned  in  pamphlets,  of  which  is:  **  It  is  full  of  blasphemy ; 
and  vilified  from  pulpits.  The  societies  for  it  represents  our  blessed  Lord  as  a 
grew  slowly.  In  1770,  thirty  years  after  hj'pocrite  and  dissembler,  in  saying  one 
their  first  organization,  there  were  39,911  thing  and  meaning  another  ;  in  pretend- 
Methodists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ing  to  a  love  which  he  had  not.  It  ab^ 
and  perhaps  a  score  in  America.  In  1780  represents  the  most  holy  God  as  more 
there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  43,830,  false,  more  cruel,  and  more  unjust  than 
in  America  8,504.  In  1790,  the  year  be-  the  devil ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  says 
fore  Wesley's  death,  there  were  in  Great  that  God  has  condemned  millions  of  souls 
Britain  and  Ireland,  71,568 ;  in  America,  to  everlasting  fire  for  continuing  in  sin, 
57,631.  In  1870  the  members  of  the  which,  for  want  of  the  grace  he  gives 
Methodist  societies  in  Great  Britain  were  them  not,  they  are  unable  to  avoid.  This 
-about  950,000 ;  in  America  about  2,300,-  is  the  blasphemy  clearly  contained  in  the 
000.  Had  Wesley  been  succeeded  in  horrible  decree  of  predestination.  An* 
England  by  such  a  man  as  Francis  A»-  here  I  fix  my  foot :  you  represent  God  as 
bury,  one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  worse  than  the  devil. " 
growth  of  Methodism  in  England  would  Hard  words  these.  It  would  be  hard 
have  kept  pace  with  its  growth  in  America,  to  find  harder  by  which  to  designate  the 
That  day  in  1771  when  Francis  Asbury,  rites  of  Moloch,  or  of  Kali,  or  of  Jagger- 
the  son  of  a  peasant,  was  sent  with  Rich-  naut.    Yet  these,  and  much  more  to  the 
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same  purport,  are  the  words  by  which  herself  again  to  Bennett.  A  week  after 
Wesley  de:>ignate3  a  doctrine  held  by  a  she  told  Wesley  she  was  determined  to 
great  mijority  of  the  Christian  world  as  live  and  die  with  him.  She  indeed  want- 
oneofth^  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity,  ed  to  be  married  at  once;  but  Wesley 
The  dispute  thus  opened  Utsted  for  years,  wished  for  some  delay.  Grace  said  she 
The  immediate  result  was,  as  described  would  not  wait  more  than  a  year.  A 
by  Wesley :  *'  Those  who  held  universal  fortnight  later  she  met  Bennett,  fell  at  his 
redemption  bad  no  desire  to  separate ;  feet,  and  acknowledged  that  she  had  used 
but  those  who  held  particular  redemption  him  ill.  They  were  married  a  week  after. 
would  not  hear  of  any  accommodation,  This  strange  marriage  seems  to  have 
being  determined  to  luive  no  fellowship  turned  out  a  happy  one.  Bennett  died  in 
with  men  that  were  in  such  *  dangerous  the  triumphs  of  faith  ten  years  later, 
errors.'  So  there  were  now  two  sorts  of  Grace  survived  until  1803,  dying  at  the 
Methodists :  those  for  particular,  and  age  of  eighty-seven.  For  years  she  was 
those  for  general  redemption."  If  theo-  a  bright  light  in  the  Methodist  society, 
logians  are  to  be  held,  like  other  men,  to  Wesley  saw  her  three  days  afler  her  mar- 
the  plain  meaning  of  their  deliberate  riage,andbutonce  more  on  earth.  Thirty- 
words,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Wesley  nine  years  after,  she  came  to  London  on 
and  his  followers  could  hold  any  fellow-  &  visit  to  her  son,  and  expressed  a  wish 
ship  with  those,  one  of  whose  vital  tenets  to  see  Wesley.  He  was  eighty-five  years 
they  coasidered  thus  blasphemous,  and  old,  she  past  seventy.  What  could  they 
having  also,  as  he  says  in  tlie  same  ser-  now  have  to  say,  except  *'  Uail  and  fare- 
man,  '*  a  manifest  tendency  to  overthrow  well  ?  " 

the  whole  Christian  revelation.'^  Wesley  comforted  himself  much  as  he 

In  1749   occurred  an  odd  episode  in  had  done  in  the  case  of  Sophia  Hopkey. 

Wesley's  life.    On  one  of  his  missionary  He  wrote  to  his  brother :  **  Since  1  was 

journeys  he  had  been  taken  sick  at  New-  six  years  old  I  never  met  with  such  a  se- 

castle,  where  he  was  nursed  by  Gi*ace  vere  trial.    I  thought  I  had  made  all 

Marray,  one  of  his  female  *'  helpers,"  a  sure  beyond  a  danger  of  disappointment. 

handsome  clever  widow  of  four-and-thirty,  But  we  were  soon  after  torn  asunder  as 

Wesley  himself  being  twelve  years  older,  by  a  whirlwind.    1  fasted  and  prayed. 

Ue  asked  her  to  marry  him.    She  seemed  Then  was  the  word  fulfilled,    *  Son  of 

amazed, and  replied,  *'  This  is  too  great  a  man,  behold  I  take  from  thee  the  desire 

blessing.    I  can't  tell  how  to  believe  it.  of  thine  eyes  at   a   stroke.'    But  why 

This  is  all  I  could  have  wished  under  should  a  living  man  complain  ?  a  man  for 

heaven."    Wesley,  quite  naturally,  took  the  punishment  of  his  sins?"    Ue  also 

this  as  a  formal   betrothal.    But  Grace  wrote  a  hymn  on  the  occasion.    His  sor- 

had  not  long  before  nursed  John  Bennett,  row  must  have  been  profound  if  it  was 

a  Methodist  preacher,  of  about  her  own  measured  by  the  length  of  this  hymn,  for 

age ;  and  Wesley  was  soon  astounded  by  a  it  consisted  of  nearly  two  hundred  lines. 

joint  letter  from  Grace  and  John,  asking  A  little  more  than  a  year  after  this 

his  consent  to  their  marriage.  Then  ensued  Wesley  made  a  third,  and  unfortunately 

a  comedy  histing  for  months,  the  like  of  a  successful  attempt  at  matrimony.    The 

which  no  pUywright  has  ventured  to  put  beginning  of  this  affair  reads  like  a  farce, 

upon  the  stage.    Grace  would  have  been  but  it  ended  in  a  domestic  tragedy  of 

quite  content  with  either  of  her  lovers,  thirty  years'  duration.    On  the  4th  of 

were  it  not  for  thelother.    But,  contrary  February  he  met  the  '*  single  men  "  of 

to  all  example,  it  was  the  absent  one  his  London  society,  and  ^^  showed  them 

whom  she  wanted.    When  Wesley  was  on  how  many  accounts  it  was  good  for 

with  her  she  longed  for  Bennett ;  when  those  who  had  received  that  gift  from 

Bennett  was  present  she  longed  for  Wes-  God  to  remain  single  for  the  kingdom  of 

ley.    How  many  times  she  broke  and  re-  heaven's  sake,  unless  where  a  particular 

newed  her  engagement  with  each  it  would  case  might  be  an  exception  to  the  general 

be  hard  to  tell.    *'  I  love  you,"  she  said  rule,"    He  had  already  determined  that 

to  Wesley,  "  a  thousand    times  better  his  own  case  formed  one  of  these  excep- 

thanl  ever  loved  John  Bennett;  but  I  tions;  for  four  days  before  he  had  astound- 

am  afraid  if  I  don't  marry  him  he'll  run  ed  his  brother  Charles  by  the  announce- 

mad."    That  very  evening  she  promised  ment  that  he  was  about  to  marry.    "  For 
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many  years,"  he  said,  **  I  remained  sin-  forged  ones  to  be  inserted  in  the  news- 

gle  because  I  believed  I  could  be  more  papers.    She  declared  that  the  noble  wife 

useful  in  a  single  state  ;  and  I  praise  God  of  Charles  Wesley  bad  been  for  years  the 

who  enabled  me  to  do  so.    I  now  as  fully  mistress  of  his  brother.    She  would  oft«n 

beliere  that  in  my  present  circumstances  ride  a  hundred  miles  to  some  town  where 

I  might  be  more  useful    in  a  married  her  husband's  arrival  was  expected,  that 

state."    The  person  on  whom  he  had  fix-  she  might   see  who  accompanied   him. 

ed  was  Mrs.  Vazeille,  a  widow  of  forty,  More  than  onoe  she  laid  violent  hands 

who  had  been  a  servant,  and  had  married  upon  him.   One  of  his  friends  onoe  came  to 

a  merchant  who  had  left  her  a  widow  with  their  room  and  found  Wesley  on  the  floor, 

four  children  and  a  fortune  of  ten  thou-  where  she  had  been  dragging  him  about 

sand  pounds.    The  fortune  was  clearly  by  the  hair.    In  one  hand  was  a  handful 

no  part  of  Wesley's  inducement,  for  he  of  his  long  locks  which  she  had  plucked 

insisted  that  it  should  be  settled  upon  her  out  by  the  roots.    Time  and  again  she 

children.    It  seems    that  when    he  an-  left  him,  and  returned.    At  length,  in 

nounced  his  purpose  to  his  brother  he  1771,  she  started  off  to  her  daughter  in 

had  not  consulted  the  widow,  and  proba-  Newcastle,  purposing  never  to  comeback, 

bly  had  no  immediate  intention  of  doing  Wesley  wnjte  down:  Non  earn  reliqui; 

so,  for  he  was  to  set  out  in  four  days  non  dimissi;   non  revocabo  (**  I  haven^t 

upon  a  long  journey  to  the  north.    But  abandoned  her;    haven^t  sent  her  off; 

in  crossing   London  bridge  he  slipped,  won't  call  her  back").     After  eighteen 

sprained  his  ankle,  and  vms  carried  to  the  months  they  were  rejoined  for  a  short 

house  of  Mrs.  Vazeille,  where,  as  he  says,  time,   and    then    they    parted    forever, 

he  spent  seven  days,  **  partly  in  prayer,  Eight  years  after,  Wesley  came  back  to 

reading,  and  conversation,  and  partly  in  London  from  one  of  his  long  preaching 

writing  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Lessons  tours,  and  made  this  entry  in  his  journal : 

for  Children."    The  accident  took  place  •'October  12,  1781.    I  was  informed  my 

February  10,  and  the  March  number  of  wife  died  on  Monday,  the  8th.     Thiseven- 

the  '*  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  contained  ing  she  was  buried,  though  I  was  not  in- 

this  announcement :  **  Married,  February  formed  of  it  till  a  day  or  two  after." 

18,  Rev.  Mr.  John  Wesley,  Methodist  While  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt 

preacher,  to  a  merchant's  widow  with  a  that  Wesley  was  free    from  all  actual 

fortune  of   three    hnndi*ed    pounds   per  wrong,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  wife 

annum."    Wesley  was  still  unable  to  set  wtis  not  without  apparent  cause  for  jeal- 

his  foot  on  the  ground,  but  on  the  even-  ousy,  especially  in  the  matter  of  his  rcla- 

ing  following  his  wedding,  and  on  the  tions  with   Sarah  Ryan.    This  woman, 

next  morning,  he  preached  kneeling.  originally  a  servant,  had  married  a  me- 

For  a  few  months  Mrs.  Wesley  accom-  chanic,  who  had  another  wife.  lie  ran 
panied  her  husband  on  his  journeys ;  away,  and  she  became  engaged  to  an 
but  before  the  year  was  over  fierce  difficul-  Italian  sailor ;  but  happening  to  nurse  an 
ties  arose.  Perronet,  whose  good  opinion  Irish  sailor  named  Ryan,  she  married 
of  Mra.  Vazeille  had  much  to  do  with  him.  He  went  on  a  voyage,  whereupon 
Wesley's  choice,  writes  to  Charles  Wes-  she  married  the  Italian.  Ryan  came  hack, 
ley  :  ''  I  am  truly  concerned  that  matters  and  for  a  while  she  lived  with  him  until 
are  in  so  melancholy  a  situation.  I  think  he  went  to  sea  ag^iin.  Then  the  Italian 
the  unhappy  lady  is  most  to  be  pitied,  again  turned  up,  and  wished  her  to  live 
though  the  gentleman's  case  is  mournful  with  him.  She  refused,  apparently  con- 
enough.  Their  sufferings  proceed  from  sidering  herself  the  wife  of  Ryan,  whose 
widely  different  causes.  His  are  the  visi-  name  she  ever  after  bore.  He  wrote  to 
ble  chastisements  of  a  loving  Father ;  hers  her  from  America,  wishiag  her  to  como 
the  immediate  e^cts  of  an  angry,  bitter  over  to  him.  She  declined,  and,  though 
spirit."  she  had  three  husbands  living,  resolved 

For  twenty  years  things  went  on  from  to  live  with  neither,  but  to  go  out  to 

bad  to  worse.    The  wife  grew  intolerably  service.    At  the  age  of  thirty  she  was 

jealous.    She  spied  into  Wesley's  every  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Wesley, 

action ;  opened  his  letters ;  made  public  and  three  years  after  was  appointed  by 

everything  which  would  bear  an  unfavor-  him  housekeeper  in  the  religious  estab- 

ablecoDstruction«andit  is  alleged  caused  lishment  at  Kingswood.     Wesley  evl- 
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dently  held  her  In  high  esteem,  for  he  ot  his  life   he  can  hardly  be  styled  a 

wrote  frequently  to  her,  and  made  her  Methodist,  for  he   abandoned  itinerant 

the  confidante  of  his  domestic  troubles,  preaching.      Whitefield  left  him  at  an 

Some  of  these  letters  fell  into  the  hands  early  date.    Fletcher,  whom  he  had  de« 

of  his  wife  and  fired  her  jealousy.    Once  signed  to  be  his  successor,  but  who  died 

when  Wesley  was  at  Kingswood,  sitting  before  him,  is  the  only  one  who  can  rank 

at  dinner  with  a  company  of  his  preach-  with  any  one  of  a  score  who  surrounded 

OS,  Sarah  presiding  at    the  table,  tlie  Luther  and  Calnn.    Saving  Coke,  who, 

angry  wife  burst  into  the  room,  and  desig-  with  considerable  talent,  much  learning, 

nating  the  housekeeper  by  the  coarsest  and  abundant  zeal,  lacked  the  sound  jndg- 

word  in  the  language,  told  the  guests  ment  requisite  for  a  great  leader,  of  all 

that  she  had  three  husbands  living.    Not  the  hundreds  of  early  Methodists  com- 

au  altogether  edifying  scene  at  a  meeting  memorated  by  Mr.  Tyerman,  it  would  be 

of  ministers.    Sarah  Ryan's  conduct  dur-  hard  to  name  another  who  either  in  capa- 

ing  the  sixteen  years  which  she  lived  af-  city  or  acquirements  exceeded  mediocrity. 

ter  her  oonversion  has  not  been  impeach-  Not  a  few  of  them  were  most  unpromis* 

ed.    She  was  noted  for  her  piety,  and  af-  ing  materials,  and  the  kind  of  supervis- 

ter  her  death  Wesley  published  an  ac-  ion  which  Wesley  had  to  exercise  -over 

count  of  her  religious  experience.    Still,  them  Ls  often  amusing.    To  one  of  his 

it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  woman  of  Irish  preachers  he  gives  a  long  lint  of  in- 

three-and-thirty,  who  might  at  any  mo-  structions,  called  forth  by  what  ho  had 

ment  hare  been  imprisoned  for  bigamy,  himself  seen  in  the  north  of  L*eland. 

was  just  the  one  to  be  made  matron  of  a  He  writes:  '*  Be  cleanly.    Avoid  all  nas- 

tbeological  school.    At  all  events  she  was  tiness,  dirt,  slovenliness.    Do  not  stink 

hardly  a  safe  correspondent  for  a  man  above  ground ;  this  is  a  bad  fruit  of  lazi- 

who  had  a  jealous  wife  who  was  in  the  ness.     Use  all  diligence   to   be    clean. 

habit  of  opening  his  letters.  Whatever  clothes  you  wear,  let  them  be 

Wesley  endeavored  to  draw  some  con-  whole ;    no   rents,  no  tattera,  no  rags. 

eolation  even  from  his  ill-starred  mar-  Mend  your  clothes,  or  I  shall  never  expect 

riage.    Moore,  his  earliest  biographer,  to  see  you  mend  your  lives.    Clean  your- 

writes:  '*He  often  told  me  that  he  be-  selves  of  lice;  these  are  a  proof  both  of 

lieved  the  Lord  overruled  this  painful  uncleanness  and  laziness.    Take  pains  in 

boslness  for  his  good ;  and  that  if  Mrs.  this.    Do  not  cut  off  your  hair,  but  clean 

Wesley  bad  been  a  better  wife. he  might  it,  and  keep  it  clean.    Cure  yourself  and 

have  been  unfiirthful  in  the  great  work  to  your  family  of  the  itch.    A  spoonful  of 

which  God  had  called  himt  and  might  brimstone  will  cure  you.    To  let  this  run 

have  too  much  sought  to  please  her  ao-  on  from  year  to  year  proves  both  sloth 

cording  to  her  own  vievrs."    It  is  not  and  uncleanness.    Away  with  it  at  once." 

ea«y  to  say  what  afflictions  may  not  be*  All  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  gen- 

oome  a  means  of  grace;  butof  all  unlike-  eral  purpose,  is  sound  admonition;  but 

ly  ones,  the  most  unlikely  would  seem  to  one  would    hardly   suppose    that    there 

be  a  jealous  termagant  wife.                    >^.  would  have  been  any  necessity  to  admin- 

We  gladly  tarn  from  the  consideration  ister  it  to  a  band  of  preachers, 

of  Wesley's    weakness   to   that   of  his  Wesley's  activity  was  something  mar- 

stiength.    Of  this  we  must  speak  with  vellous.    We  doubt  if  a  more  laborious 

less  detail.    No  space  less  than  a  volume  mnn  ever  lived.    Year  in  and  year  out  for 

would  be  sufficient  to  do  it  justice.    The  half  a  century  he  travelled  not  less  than 

open  secret  lay  in  his  indomitable  will,  five  thousand  miles  a  year.     Up  to  the 

unflinching  courage,  untiring  industry,  age  of  seventy  his  journeys  were  mostly 

tad  absolute  devotion  to  his  work.    To  made  on  horseback ;  at  that  time  he  met 

^vesoals  was  not  merely  the  great  object,  with  an  injury  which  involved  a  severe 

it  was  the  sole  object  of  his  life.    For  a  surgical  operation,  and  disabled  him  from 

half  century  the  sole  care  of  all  the  Meth-  riding,  and  a  carriage  was  purchased  for 

odist  churches  lay  upon  his  shoulders,  him  by  subscription.    These  long  jour- 

Never  had  a  great  leader  so  few  able  asso-  neys  were  usually  made  in  the  winter, 

ciates.      Charles    Wesley,  saving   as   a  over  the  terrible  roads  of  the  time.    Not 

hymnist,  was  quite  as  much  a  burden  as  unfrequently  he  preached  four  times  a 

a  help.    Indeed,  for  the  last  thirty  years  day,  not  merely  on  Sundays,  but  through- 
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oat  the  entire  week.    It  is  computed  that  duodecimo  volumes.    The  four  volumes  of 
he  preached  in  all  more  than  forty  thou-  sermons,  and  the  "  Notes  on  the  New 
sand  sermons.    When  not  travelliqg  he  Testament"  are  permanent  additions  to 
was  busily  engaged  in  meeting  the  mem-  ,  theological  literature,  and  are  to  this  day 
bers  of  his  bands,  and  in  overseeing  the  text>books  in  the  Methodist  church, 
minute  details  of  his  scattered  societies.        From  the  very  outset  Wesley *b  publi- 
When  one  looks  at  his  travelling,  he  may  cations  were  a  source  of  some  profit,  and 
well  wonder  how  Wesley  found  time  to  in  course  of  time  became  a  source  of  oon- 
write;  when  one  looks  at  his  writings,  siderable  income.     In  1780  he  wrote: 
the  marvel  is  how  he  found  time  to  do  '*  Two-and-forty  years  ago,  having  a  de- 
any thing  else.  sire  to  furnish  poor  people  with  cheaper. 
We  have  counted'  up  the  titles  of  about  shorter,  and  plainer  books  than  any  I  had 
two  hundred  and  fifty  separate  works  by  seen,  I  wrote  many  small  tracts,  general- 
Wesley.    Mai^  of  these  were  short  tracts  ly  a  penny  apiece ;  and  afterward  several 
or  single  sermons ;  others  may  be  styled  larger.    Some  of  these  had  such  a  sale  as 
pamphlets ;  and  a  very  large  number  are  I  never  thought  of;  and  by  this  means  I 
volumes  and  series  of  volumes.    The  sub-  unawares  became  rich.    Bu^  I  never  de- 
jects are  of  the  most  multifarious  charao-  sired  or  endeavored  aller  it.    And  now 
ter.    His  earliest  work,  published  at  the  that  it  is  come  upon  me  unawares,  I  lay 
age  of  thirty ,  was  a  "  Collection  of  Pray-  up  no  treasures  upon  earth;  I  lay  up 
ers  for  Erery  Day  in  the  Week."    There  nothing  at  all.    I  cannot  help  leaving 
are  about  forty  collections  of  hymns  by  my  books  behind  me  whenever  God  calls 
himself  and  his  brother  Charles ;  there  me  hence ;  but  in  every  other  respect  my 
are  short  grammars  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  own  hands  will  be  my  executors.*'   Thir- 
Hebrew,  and  French  languages,  a  minia-  ty-«even  years  before  be  had  written : 
ture  English  dictionary,  annotated  edi-  '*  As  to  gold  and  silver,  I  desire  it  not.   I 
tions  of  several  classic  authors,  a  work  on  will  take  care  (God  being  my  helper)  that 
"  Primitive    Physic,"    **  Directions    for  none  of  the  accursed  thing  shall  be  found 
Pronunciation  and  Gesture,"  a  treatise  on  in  my  tents  when  the  Lord  calletb  me 
electricity,  *'  Notes  on  the  New  Testa*  hence.    Hear  ye  this,  all  you  who  ha?e 
ment,"  and  so  forth.  In  1773  he  completed  discovered  the  treasures  which  I  am  to 
a  collected  edition  of  the  works  he  had  leave  behind  me :  If  J  leave   behind  me 
then  published,  which  made  thirty-two  ten  pounds  above  my  debts  and  my  boob), 
volumes.    This,  however,  does  not  include  or  what  may  happen  ta  be  due  on  ac- 
his  various  text-books  or  the  four  vol-  count  of  them,  you  and  all  mankind  bear 
umes  of  sermons,  which  were  published  witness  against  me,  that  I  lived  and  died 
separately,  or  the  four  volumes  of*  Mor-  a  thief  and  a  robber." 
al  Poems  "  selected  from  various  authors,        Wesley  kept  this  pledge  in  the  spirit, 
or  the  three  quarto  volumes  of  Notes  on  and  almost  to  the  letter.    During  the 
the  Old  Testament,"  which  are  mainly  first  year  of  his  fellowship  at  Oxford  bis 
an  abridgment  of  Matthew  Henry  and  income  was  £'30;  he  lived  on  £28,  and 
Poole ;  nor  the  **  Christian  Library,"  a  gave  away  £2.    The  next  year  he  re- 
series  of  abridgments  and  translations,  ceived  £60 ;  he  lived  on  £28,  and  gare 
which  extended  to  fifty  volumes,  and  oc-  away  £32.    The  third  year  he  received 
cupied  him  six  years.    Besides  these,  he  £90,  and  the  fourth  £120 ;  he  still  lived 
prepared  a ''  History  of  England,"  in  four  on  £28,  and  gave  the  rest  away.    After 
volumes;  an*'  Ecclesiastical  History,"  in  his  societies  were  fairly  established  his 
three  volumes  ;  and  a  *'  Compendium  of  salary  was  £30,  and  sometimes  his  travel* 
Natural  Philosophy,"  in  five  volumes.  In  ling  expenses..     In  course  of  time  bis 
1778  he  began  the  publication  of  the  '*  Ar-  books  brought  him  a  profit  of  from  £50D 
minian  Magazine,"  in  monthly  numbers  to  £1,000  a  year.    Up  to  the  last  year  of 
of  eighty  pages,  whicjli  he  continued  to  his  life  he  kept  an  accurate  account  of  bis 
edit  for  thirteen  years,  almost  to  the  day  receipts  and  disbursements.    The  \asi  of 
of  his  death.    A  very  considerable  part  these  account  books   closes  with   tbe« 
of  each  number  was  written  by  him ;  in  words,    written   by   a   hand    tremnlous 
particular,  every  alternate  number  con-  with  age:   "For  upvrard  of  86  [proba- 
tained  an  elaborate  sermon.    His  entire  bly  it  should  be  68]  years  I  have  kept 
works  would  fill  more  than  one  hundred  my  accounts  exactly.     I   will  not  at- 
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tempt  it  any  longer,  being  mtisfied  with  first,  taken  at  the  age  of  forty,  represents 
the  coDtinaal  coDTiction  that  1  save  all  I  a  singuk&rly  handsome  man,  with  long, 
can  and  give  all  I  can — that  is,  all  I  dark  locks  flowing  to  the  shoulders.  One 
bave.'^  In  1783  he  gave  away  £5ld3,  re-  would  hardly  guess  bis  age  at  more  than 
Kiring  £5  Ite.  fi>r  clothes ;  in  1783  he  thirty.  The  second,  at  tbe  age  of  sixty- 
gare  £833;  in  1784,  £534;  in  1785,  three,  when  his  domestic  troubles  were 
£831 ;  in  1787,  £961 ;  in  1788,  £738 ;  in  just  culminating,  bears  a  singular  like- 
1789,  the  last  year  but  two  of  his  life,  ness  to  the  portraits  of  Milton,  but  has  a 
£832.  In  all,  it  is  estimated  that  he  pained  and  wearied  look.  The  long  hair 
ga?e  away  between  £30,000  and  £40,000 ;  is  still  dark ;  but  in  a  few  years  it  turned 
an  amount  about  equal  to  half  a  million  to  white.  Until  past  middle  age  his 
of  dollars  in  our  day.  By  his  last  will,  health  was  rather  delicate,  and  men- 
made  in  bis  eighty-seTenth  year,  what-  tion  is  scTeral  times  made  of  serious  ill- 
eter  coins  shonld  be  found  in  his  bureau  ness.  Afler  he  had  passed  seYenty*fiTe 
or  pockets  were  to  be  divided  between  six  he  appears  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of 
persons:  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  life,  and  became  more  robust  than  ever 
a  few  pounds,  probably  only  a  few  shil-  before.  The  portrait  at  the  age  of  eight)*- 
liogs;  and  six  poor  men  were  to  have  five,  taken  by  Romney,  one  of  the  b^t 
twenty  shillings  each  for  carrying  his  paintersof  the  day,  should  be  accepted  fu 
body  to  the  grave.  His  gowns,  cassocks,  the  standard  likeness.  The  hair,  still 
sashes,  and  bands  were  left  for  the  use  of  long  and  abundant,  is  white,  but  the  face 
tlie  clergymen  of  the  City  Road  chapel ;  is  full,  the  forehead  unwrinkled,  the  com- 
Another  clergyman  was  to  have  his  pe-  plexion  fair  and  delicately  colored.  The 
ll<s<e.  His  jewelry  consisted  of  a  watch,  form,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  in  the 
g«»ld  seal,  and  four  silver  teaspoons.  His  furred  pelisse,  is  rather  full.  One  would 
ehaifie  and  hones  were  to  be  sold  and  the  suppose  the  picture  to  represent  a  vigor- 
proceeds  given  to  several  members  of  his  ous  man  of  sixty.  The  fourth  picture  is 
society.  Out  of  the  first  money  arising  said  to  have  been  sketched  three  years 
from  the  sale  of  his  books,  legacies  later,  while  Wesley  vras  preaching.  Tbe 
amounting  in  all  to  £140  were  to  be  paid  figure  is  bowed,  the  fiioe  emaciated,  and 
to  his  sister  and  two  other  persons.  His  bearing  the  marks  of  extreme  age. 
books  and  the  book  business  (subject  to  a  For  many  years  Wesley  was  in  the  hab- 
rent  charge  of  £85  a  year  to  the  widow  it  of  noting  in  his  journal  or  letters  the 
and  children  of  Chavles  Wesley)  were  lefl  condition  of  his  health.  In  1783  he  wrote : 
to  tbe  Methodist  Conference,  "in  trust  ''I  have  this  day  lived  fourscore  years ; 
fiir  carrying  on  the  work  of  God  by  itin-  and,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  mine  eyes  are 
enmt  preachers."  The  amount  of  this  not  waxed  dlJi,  and  what  little  strength 
bequest  can  only  be  estimated.  Fifteen  of  body  or  mind  I  had  thirty  years  since, 
years  before,  the  stock  of  books  on  band  just  the  same  I  have  now.'*  In  1784  hob 
was  inventoried,  above  debts  due  to  print-  wrote :  '*  When  I  was  young  I  had  weak 
ers  and  binders,  at  about  £10,500.  At '  eyes,  trembling  h'ands,  and  an  abundance 
bis  death  it  was  probably  not  l«s.  Tbe  of  infirmities ;  but,  by  the  blessing  of 
book  bu<*iness  was  yielding  a  net  profit  of  God,  I  have  outlived  them  all.  I  have  no 
aboot  £1,000  a  year,  equivalent  to  a  cap-  infirm! ties  now  but  what  I  judge  insepa- 
ital  of  perhaps  £30,000.  If  this  be  added  rable  from  flesb  and  blood."  In  1785: 
to  tbe  £30,000  or  £40,000  already  given  "  Once  or  twice  I  have  been  a  little  out 
in  personal  benefiictions,  the  whole  amount  of  order  this  autumn ;  but  it  was  only  for 
actaally  given  by  Wesley  cannot  be  less,  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  In  general,  my 
expresKd  in  the  values  of  oar  day,  than  health  for  these  last  ten  years  has  been 
three  quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars.  better  than  it  ever  was  for  ten  years  to- 
Wesley  was  rather  below  the  middle  gether  since  I  was  bom."  In  this  year 
stature,  with  a  fine  form  and  remarkably  occurs  the  first  intimation  of  failing  pow- 
beaotiful  featnres.  In  bis  dress  be  was  er:  ''I  find  by  an  increase  of  years  less 
slwayn  extremely  neat.  His  manners  activity;  I  walk  slower,  particularly  up 
were  th(y«  of  an  aocomplished  gentleman  hill ;  my  memory  is  not  so  quick ;  I  oan- 
and  scholar.  There  are  four  portraits  of  not  read  so  well  by  candlelight.  But  I 
bim  of  undoubted  authenticity.  Three  of  bless  God  all  my  other  powers  of  body 
time  are  reproduced  by  Tyerman.  The  and  mind  remain  just  what  they  were." 
14 
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In  1789,  on  bis  eighty-seventh  birthday :  words,  which  was  always  followed  by  a 
'*  I  now  find  I  gruw  old.  My  sight  is  de-  universal  buzz.  HLs  discourse  was  short. 
cayed,  so  that  I  cannot  read  small  print  After  the  last  prayer  he  rose  up  and  id- 
unless  in  a  strong  light.  My  strength  is  dressed  the  people  on  liberality  of  senti* 
decayed,  so  that  I  waiJc  much  slower  than  ment,  and  spoke  much  against  refusing 
I  did  some  years  since.  My  memory  of  to  join  with  any  congregation  on  account 
names,  whether  of  persons  or  places,  is  of  difference  of  opinion.'*  In  the  folluv- 
decayed,  till  I  stop  a  little  to  recollect  ing  eight  days  he  preached  eleven  tiueg 
them/'  In  1790,  January  1 :  *'  lam  now  in  six  different  towns,  and  so  must  hare 
an  old  man,  decayed  from  head  to  foot,  travelled  many  miles.  In  this  year  also, 
My  eyes  are  dim ;  my  right  hand  shakes  besides  editing  the  '*  Arminian  Maga- 
verymuch;  my  mouth  is  dry  and  hot;  I  zine,"  writing  his  regular  six  sermoas, 
have  a  lingering  fever  almost  every  day ;  and  many  other  articles,  he  published  a 
my  motion  is  weak  and  slow.  However,  revised  edition  of  his  translation  of  the 
blessed  be  God,  I  do  not  slack  my  labor.  New  Testament,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
I  can  preach  and  write  still.''  And  on  several  books  and  chapters, 
his  birthday,  six  months  later:  ''This  OnThur8day,February24,1791, hen^ 
day  I  enter  my  eighty-eighth  year.  For  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  rode 
above  eighty-six  years  I  found  none  of  the  eighteen  miles  to  visit  a  magistrate,  in 
infirmities  of  old  age.  My  eyes  did  not  whosedining-room  he  preached.  This  was 
wax  dim,  neither  was  my  natural  strength  his  last  sermon.  The  same  day  he  wrute 
abated,  but  last  August  I  found  a  sudden  his  lastletter.  It  was  addressed  to  Wilber- 
change.  My  eyes  were  so  dim  that  no  force,  and  contains  this  remarkable  pas- 
glasses  would  help  me.  My  strength  sage :  *'  Unless  the  Divine  Providence  has 
likewise  quite  forsook  me,  and  probably  raised  you  up  to  be  as  Athanasius,  contra 
will  not  return  in  this  world.  But  I  feel  mundum,  I  see  not  how  you  can  go 
no  pain  from  head  to  foot;  only  it  seems  through  your  glorious  enterprise  in  op* 
the  springs  of  nature  are  exhausted,  and,  posing  that  execrable  villainy  which  is 
humanly  speaking,  will  sink  more  and  the  scandal  of  religion,  of  Eni^htnd,  and 
more  till  the  weary  springs  of  life  stand  of  human  nature.  Unless  God  has  rai.<«d 
still  at  last."  you  up  for  this  very  thing,  you  vill  be 
On  October  17  of  this  year  he  rode  worn  out  by  the  opposition  of  men  and 
sixty  miles  to  Rye,  and  preached  in  the  devils;  but  if  God  be  with  you,  who  can 
evening.  The  next  day  he  preached  his  be  against  you  ?  Are  all  of  them  Uigether 
last  outdoor  sermon.  It  was  under  an  stronger  than  God?  Oh !  l>e  not  weary 
ash-tree  in  the  churchyard  at  Winchel-  of  well-doing.  Go  on,  in  the  name  of 
sea.  The  tree  was  for  a  long  time  pro-  God,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  till 
tected  by  the  vicar,  and  was  known  far  even  American  slavery,  the  vilest  that 
«and  wide  as  Wesley's  tree,  though  mu-  ever  saw  the  sun,  shall  vanish  before  ii" 
tilated  by  pilgrim  Methodists,  who  chop-  He  returned  to  London  on  the  25tb, 
ped  and  lopped  it  to  secure  mementoes  and  on  reaching  home  seemed  quite  un- 
of  their  spiritual  father.  He  preached  virell.  'JUie  26th  was  passed  mostly  in 
after  this  many  times  indoors.  At  Col-  half-slumber.  On  the  27th  he  seemed 
Chester,  among  his  auditors  vros  Henry  somewhat  better.  On  the  SSBlh  his  weak- 
Grabb  Robinson,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen,  ness  increased,  and  his  physician  wished 
whose  clever  **  Diary  and  Reminiscences  "  for  further  assistance.  **  No,"  said  Wes- 
was  published  four  or  five  years  ago.  He  ley ;  '*  I  am  quite  satisfied,  and  will  hare 
writes:  '*  I  heard  John  Wesley  in  the  no  one  else."  Most  of  the  day  vras  s|)ent 
great  round  meeting-house.  He  stood  in  in  sleep.  He  awoke  afber  a  restless  night, 
a  wide  pulpit,  and  on  each  side  of  him  but  sang  the  iiymn  **  All  glory  be  to  God 
stood  a  minister,  and  the  two  held  him  on  high,"  and  after  awhile  said,  "Til 
up  by  the  arm-pits.  His  feeble  voice  was  get  np."  While  his  friends  were  a^ 
barely  audible,  but  his  reverend  counte-  ranging  his  clothes,  he  broke  out  into  the 
nance,  especially  bis  long  white  locks,  hymn,  *'  I'll  praise  my  Maker  while  Tre 
foi*med  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten,  breath."  Soon,  utterly  exhausted,  bat 
At  the  end  of  every  head  or  diyL«ion  of  full  of  happiness,  he  was  again  laid  uixjr 
his  discourse  he  finished  by  a  kind  of  his  bed.  After  awhile  he  asked  about  tbe 
prater,  a  momentary  wish,  as  it  were,  keyand  contents  of  his  bureau,  remarking, 
not  consisting  of  more  than  three  or  four  "I  would  have  all  things  ready  for  my  er 
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ecokors.  Let  me  be  buried  in  nothing  bat  for  fifteen  years  his  constant  traTeliing 
whatiswoollen,andlet  my  corpse  be  car-  companion,  became  mouth-piece  for  all, 
ried  in  my  eoflKn  into  the  chapel."  Dur-  bursting  into  the  triumphal  words  of  the 
ing  the  Digbt  he  grew  momently  weaker ;  Pisalmist,  *' Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye 
bis  sight  tailed,  and  he  could  not  recog-  gates,  and  be  3'e  liflt  up,  ye  cTerlasting 
nize  the  features  of  those  who  stood  doors,  and  this  heir  of  glory  shall  come 
around.  **  Who  are  these?''  he  asked,  in.''  Before  the  last  words  had  passed 
"Sir,"  replied  one  of  them,  "we  are  his  lips,  Wesley  gathered  up  his  feet,  and 
come  to  rejoice  with  yoa ;  you  are  going  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan  passed  from 
to  reoeiTc  your  crown."  He  replied,  *' It  the  here  to  the  hereafter.  All  then 
is  tbe  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  raised  the  hymn,  '*  Waiting  to  receive 
in  oar  eyes."  Daring  the  night  he  re-  thy  spirit,"  and  then,  they  knelt  down 
peated  scores  of  times  the  words  "  I'll  and  prayed  that  the  mantle  of  the  ascend- 
praise,  TU  praL<w,"  but  could  go  no  fur-  ed  Elgah  might  rest  upon  his  followers. 
tlier.  When  tbe  gray  .morning  dawned  John  Wesley  died  at  about  ten  o'clock 
eleren  persons  stood  around  his  bed.  As  on  the  morning  of  March  2,  1791,  want- 
tlie  supreme  moment  approached,  Wesley  ing  about  four  months  of  having  corn- 
said,  clearly  and  audibly,  **  Farewell !  "  pleted  his  eighty  eighth  year. 
iiislast  wuzd  on  earth.    Joseph  Bradford,  Alfred  H.  Guernbet. 


A  QUESTION. 


11/  HAT  if  your  life  had  been  a  barren  thing— 
VY       Barren  of  all  that  made  it  good  and  wise. 
But  rich  in  all  that  fetters  the  free  soul. 

And  calm  before  the  world's  close  scrutinies? 

Think  if  one  day  upon  that  desert  waste 

A  great  light  fell,  and,  dazzled  and  struck  blind, 

Yoa  wrapped  it  like  a  mantle  round  your  heart. 
Nor  asked  of  fate  what  followed  close  behind. 

Sappose  sometimes  it  glowed  clear,  wann,  and  bright, 

And  lifted  you  above  all  common  need ; 
Sometimes  it  faded  pale,  and  vran,  and  weak. 

And  of  your  toilsome  track  took  little  heed ; 

Whereat  yoa  gathered,  trembling  and  afraid, 
The  treasures  of  your  life — all  that  was  good— 

The  sacred  trusts  kept  clean  from  alien  hands 
By  years  of  melancholy  solitude, 

And  cast  them  down — a  costly  gill— to  stay 

But  for  a  litlfe  time  the  lessening  light. 
Dreading  so  much  the  purposeless,  dark  way, 

The  solemn,  dread  eternity  of  night. 

Think  if  the  bribe  were  powerlesfs,  and  yon  lay 
Voiceless,  dethroned — no  refuge — none  to  save : 

Wonld  you  not  doubt  the  love  and  help  of  Heaven, 
And  ask  of  Earth  one  boon— naught  else— a  grave  ? 

Mart  B.  Ritter. 


MMR  DE  MAUVES. 


In  Two  Parts.— Part  First. 

rjlHE  view  from  the  terrace  at  Saint-  Maggie,  after  a  short  parley,  was  io- 

>-L     Germain-eD-lAye  is  immense  and  daced  to  seal  her  remembrance  with  a 

famous.    Paris  lies  spread  before  you  in  kiss.    Invited  then  to  explain  her  appear- 

dusky  vastness,  domed  and  fortified,  glit-  anoe  at  Saint-txermain,  she  embarked  on 

tering  here  and  there  through  her  light  a  recital  in  which  the  general,  aocordlDg 

Tapers,  and  girdled  with  her  siWer  Seine,  to  the  infantine  methud,  was  so  iatallj 

Behind  you  is  a  park  of  stately  symmetry,  sacrificed  to  the  particalar,  that  Long- 

and  behind  that  a  forest,  where  you  may  more  looked  about  him  for  a  superior 

lounge  through  turfy  avenues  and  light-  source  of  information.    He  found  it  in 

checkered  glades,  and  quite  forget  that  Maggie's  mamma,  who  Was  seated  with 

you  are  within  half  an  hour  of  the  boule-  another  lady  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 

Tards.    One  aflernoon,  however,  in  mid-  terrace ;  so,  taking  the  child  by  the  band, 

spring,  some  five  years  ago,  a  young  man  he  led  her  back  to  her  companions. 

seated  on  the  terrace  had  chosen  not  to  Maggie*s  mamma  was  a  young  Amerj- 

forget  it.    His  eyes  were  fixed  in  idle  can  lady,  as  you  would  immediately  hare 

wistfulness  on  the  mighty  human  hive  be-  perceived,  with  a  pretty  and  friendly  fare 

fore  him.    He  was  fond  of  rural  things,  and   an   expensive   spring   toilet.     She 

and  he  had  come  to  Saint-Germain  a  week  ^eeted  Longmore  with  surprised  cordial- 

before  to  meet  the  spring  half-way ;  but  ity,  mentioned  his  name  to  her  friend, 

though  he  could  boast  of  a  six  months'  and  bade  him  bring  a  chair  and  sit  with 

acquaintance  with    the   great   city,   he  them.     The  other   lady,    who,    thou^ 

never  looked  at  it  from  his  present  stand-  equally  young  and  perhaps  even  prettier, 

point  without  a  feeling  of  painfully  un-  was  drrased  more  soberly,  remained  Fi- 

satisfied  curiosity.    There  were  moments  lent,  stroking  the  hair  of  the  little  girl, 

when  it  seemed  to  him  that  not  to  be  whom  she  had  drawn  against  her  knee, 

there  just  then  was  to  miss  some  thrilling  She  had  never  heard  of  Longmore,  bat  she 

chapter  of  experience.    And  yet  his  win-  now  perceived  that  her  companion  had 

ter's  experience  had  been  rather  fruitless,  crossed  the  ocean  with  him,  had  met  him 

and  he  had  closed  the  book  almost  with  a  afterwards  in  travelling,  and  (having  M 

yawn.    Though  not  in  the  least  a  cynic,  her  husband  in  Wall  street)  was  indebt- 

lie  was  what  one  may  call  a  disappointed  ed  to  him  for  various  small  services, 

observer ;  and  he  never  chose  the  right-  Maggie's  mamma  tamed  from  time  to 

hand  road  without  beginning  to  suspect  time  and  smiled  at  her  friend  with  an  air 

after  an  hour's  wayfaring  that  the  left  of  invitation ;  the  latter  smiled  back,  and 

would  have  been  the  interesting  one.    He  continued  gracefully  to  say  nothing, 

now  had  a  dozen  minds  to  go  to  Paris  For  ten  minutes  Longmore  felt  a  re- 

f  jr  the  evening,  to  dine  at  the  Cafe  Bre-  vival  of  interest  in  his  interlocutress ; 

bant,  and    to  repair  aflerwards  to  the  then,  (as  riddles  are  more  amusing  than 

Gymnase  and  listen  to  the  latest  exposi-  commonplaces)  it  gave  way  to  curiwity 

tion  of  the  duties  of  the  ii\jured  husband,  about  her  friend.  His  eyes  wandered ;  her 

He  would  probably  have  risen  to  execute  volubility  was  less  suggestive  than  the 

this  project,  if  he  had  not  observed  a  lit-  latter's  silence. 

tie  girl  who,  wandering  along  the  ter-  The  strai%er  was  perhaps  not  ohviou>iIy 

race,  had  suddenly  stopped  short  and  be-  a  beauty  no» obviously  an  American,  hut 

gun  to   gaze  at   him   with  round-ej^ed  essentially  both,  on   a  closer  scrutiny, 

frankness.    For  a  moment  he  was  simply  She  was  slight  and  fair,  and,  though  n«t- 

amused,  for  the  child's  fifuse  denoted  help-  urally  pale,  delicately  flushed,  apparently 

less  wonderment ;  the  next  he  was  agree-  with  recent  excitement.      What  chiefly 

ahly  surprised.    "  W  hy,  this  is  my  friend  struck  Longmore  in    her  face  was  r ha 

Maggie,"  he  said ;  *'  I  -see  you  have  not  union  of  a  pair  of  beautifully  gentle,  al- 

forgotten  me."  most  heavy  gray  eyes,  with  a  mouth 
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peculiarly  expressive  and  firm.    Her  fore-  be   immediately  despatched   to   him  at 

bead  was  a  trifle  more  expansive  than  Saint-Germain. 

belongs  to  claasio  t3'pes,  and  her  thick  He  waited  a  week,  but  the  note  never 
brown  hair  was  dre^ed  out  of  the  fash-  came ;  and  be  declared  that  it  was  not  for 
ioD,  which  was  just  then  very  ugly.  Her  Mrs.  Draper  to  complain  of  her  milliner's 
tbroat  and  bust  were  slender,  but  all  the  treachery.  He  lounged  on  the  terrace 
more  in  harmony  with  certain  rapid,  and  walked  in  the  forest,  studied  suburban 
cuarming  movements  of  the  head,  which  street  life,  and  made  a  languid  attempt  to 
she  had  a  way  of  throwing  back  every  investigate  the  reeords  of  the  court  of  the 
now  and  then,  with  an  air  of  attention  exiled  Stuarts ;  but  he  spent  most  of  his 
and  a  sidelong  glance  from  her  dove-like  time  in  wondering  where  Mme.  de  Mauves 
eyes.  She  seemed  at  once  alert  and  indif-  lived,  and  whether  she  never  walked  on 
ferent,  contemplative  and  restless ;  and  the  terrace ;  sometimes,  he  finally  dis- 
Loogmore  very  soon  discovered  that  if  covered,  for  one  afternoon  toward  dusk 
8he  was  not  a  brilliant  beauty,  she  was  he  perceived  her  leaning  against  the  par^ 
at  least  an  extremely  interesting  one.  apet,  alone.  In  his  momentary  hesitation 
This  very  impression  made  him  magnan-  to  approach  her,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
imuas.  He  perceived  that  he  had  inter-  there  was  almost  a  shade  of  trepidation, 
rupted  a  confidential  conversation,  and  he  But  his  curiosity  was  not  diminished  by 
judged  it  discreet  to  withdraw,  having  the  conscioasness  of  this  result  of  a 
first  learned  from  Maggie's  mamma — Mrs.  quarter  of  an  hour's  acquaintance.  She 
Draper—that  she  w>is  to  take  the  six  immediately  recognized  him  on  his  draw- 
o'clock  train  back  to  Paris.  He  promised  ing  near,  With  the  manner  of  a  person 
to  meet  her  at  the  station .  unaccustomed  to  encounter  a  confusing 

He  kept  his  appointment,  and  Mrs.  variety  of  faces.    Her  dress,  her  expres- 

Draper  arrived  betimes,  accompanied  by  sion,  were  the  same  as  before  ;  her  charm 

her  friend.    The  latter,  however,  made  was  there,  like  that  of  sweet  music  on  a 

her  farewells  at  the  door  and  drove  away  second  hearing.    She  soon  made  conver- 

again,  giving  Longmore  lime  only  to  raise  sation  easy  by  asking  him  for  news  of 

his  hat.    *'  Who  is  she?  "  he  asked  with  Mrs.  Draper.    Longmore  told  her  that  he 

visible  ardor,  as  he  brought  Mrs.  Draper  was  daily  expecting  news,  and,  afler  a 

her  tickets.  pause,  mentioned  the  promised  note  of 

"  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  at  the  introduction. 

Ilotel  derEmpire,"  she  answered,  *' and  *'It  seems  less   necessary   now,"  he 

1  will  tell  you  all  about  her.'*    The  force  said — '*  for  me,  at  least.    But  for  you—I 

of  thi.4  offer  in  making  him  punctual  at  should  have  liked  you  to  know  the  flat- 

the  Hotel  de  T Empire  Longmore  -doubt-  tering  things  Mrs.  Draper  would  proba* 

le«;  never  exactly  measured ;  and  it  was  bly  have  said  about  me." 

perhapd  well  that  he  did  not,  for  he  found  ^'  If  it  arrives  at  la8t,"'she  answered, 

his  friend,  who  was  on  the  point  of  leav-  "  you  must  come  and  see  me  and  bring 

ing  Paris,  so  distracted  by  procrastinating  it.    If  it  doesn't,  you  must  come  without 

milUners  and  perjured  Ungkres  that  she  it." 

had  no  wits  lefi«for  disinterested  narra-  Then  as  she  continued  to  linger,  in 
tive.  "  Ton  must  find  Saint^Germain  spite  of  the  thickening  twilight,  she  ex- 
dreadfully  dull,"  she  said,  as  he  was  go-  plained  that' she  was  waiting  for  her  bus- 
ing. "  Why  won't  yon  come  with  me  to  band,  who  was  to  arrive  in  the  train 
Ljodon  ?  "  from  Paris,  and  who  oflen  passed  along 

"  Introduce  me  to  Mme.  de  Mauves,"  the  terrace  on  his  way  home.    Longmore 

be  answered,  **  and  Saint-Germain  will  well  remembered  that  Mrs.  Draper  bad 

Ratliify  me."    All  he  had  leuped  was  the  pronounced  her  unhappy,  and  he  found 

lady's  name  and  residence.  it  convenient  to  suppose  that  this  same 

**  Ah !  she,  poor  woman  !  will  not  make  husband  made  her  so.     Edified  by  bis  six 

Saiot-Germain  cheerful  fo^  you.    She's  months  in  Paris—'*  What  else  is  possi- 

very  unhappy.'*  ble,"    he   asked    himself,    "for  a  neat 

Lmgmore's  further  inquiries  were  fir-  American  girl  Who  marries  an  unclean 

Rsted  by  the  arrival  of  a  young  lady  Frenchman?" 

with  a  bandbox ;  but  he  went  away  with  But  this  tender  expectancy  of  her  lord's 

the  promise  of  a  note  of  introduction,  to  return  undermined  his  hypothesis,  and 
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it  received  a  further  check  from  the  gen-  miserable  story  of  an  American  girl,  born 
tie  eagerness  with  which  she  turned  and  to  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  toy,  many- 
greeted  an  approaching  figure.  Long-  ing  a  profligate  Frenchman,  who  believes 
more  beheld  in  the  fading  light  a  stoutish  that  a  woman  must  be  one  or  the  other, 
gentleman,  on  the  fair  side  of  forty,  in  a  The  silliest  American  woman  is  too  good 
high  light  hat,  whose  countenance,  in-  for  the  best  fureigner,  and  the  poorest 
distinct  against  the  sky,  was  adorned  by  of  us  have  moral  needs  a  Frenchman 
a  fantastically  pointed  moustache.  M.  de  can't  appreciate.  She  was  romantic  and 
Mauves  saluted  his  wife  with  punctilious  wilful,  and  thought  Americans  were  tuI- 
gallantry,  and,  having  bowed  to  Long-  gar.  Matrimonial  felicity  perhaps  is 
more,  asked  her  several  questions  in  vulgar;  but  I  think  nowadaj-s  she  wishes 
French.  Before  taking  his  proffered  arm  she  were  a  little  less  elegant.  M.  de 
to  walk  to  their  carriage,  which  was  in  Mauves  cared,  of  course,  for  nothing  but 
waiting  at  the  terrace  gate,  she  intro-  her  money,  which  he's  spending  royally 
duced  our  hero  as  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Draper,  on  his  menus  plaisirs,  I  hope  you  appre- 
and  a  fellow  countryman,  whom  she  hoped  ciate  the  compliment  I  pay  you  when  I 
to  see  at  home.  M.  de  Mauves  respond-  recommend  you  to  go  and  *  console  an  un- 
ed  briefly,  but  civilly,  in  very  fair  Eng-  happy  wife.'  I  have  never  given  a  man 
lish,  and  led  his  wife  away.  such  a  proof  of  esteem,  and  if  you  were 

Longmore  watched  him  as  he  went,  to  disappoint  me  I  should  renounce  the 
twisting  his  picturesque  moustache,  with  world.  Prove  to  Mme.  de  Mauves  that 
a  feeling  of  irritation  which  he  certainly  an  American  friend  may  mingle  admira- 
would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  tion  and  respect  better  than  a  French 
The  only  conceivable  cause  was  the  light  husband.  She  avoids  society  and  lives 
which  M.  de  Mauves's  good  English  cast  quite  alone,  seeing  no  one  but  a  horrible 
upon  his  own  bad  French.  For  reasons  French  sister-in-law.  Do  let  me  hear 
involved  apparently  in  the  very  structure  that  you  have  drawn  some  of  the  sadness 
of  his  being,*  Longmore  found  himself  from  that  desperate  smile  of  hers.  Make 
unable  to  speak  the  language  tolerably,  her  smile  with  a  good  conscience." 
He  admired  and  eiyoyed  it,  but  the  very  These  zealous  admonitions  left  Long- 
genius  of  awkwardness  controlled  his  more  slightly  disturbed.  He  found  him- 
phraseology.  But  he  reflected  with  sat-  self  on  the  edge  of  a  domestic  tragedy, 
isfaction  that  Mme.  de  Mauves  and  he  had  from  which  he  instinctively  recoiled.  To 
a  common  idiom,  and  his  vexation  was  call  upon  Mme.  de  Mauves,  with  his  pres- 
effectually  dispelled  by  his  finding  on  his  ent  knowledge,  seemed  a  sort  of  fishing  in 
table  that  evening  a  letter  fn>m  Mrs.  troubled  waters.  He  was  a  modest  man, 
Draper.  It  enclosed  a  short,  formal  mis-  and  yel  he  asked  himself  whether  the  ef- 
sive  to  Mme.  de  Mauves,  but  the  epistle  feet  of  his  attentions  might  not  be  to  add 
itself  was  copious  and  confidential.  She  to  her  burden.  A  flattering  sense  of  un- 
had  deferred  writing  till  she  reached  wonted  opportunity,  however,  made  him, 
London,  where  for  a  week,  of  course,  she  with  the  lapse  of  time,  more  confident- 
had  found  other  amusements.  possibly  more  reckless.    It  seemed  a  very 

*'  I  think  it  is  these  distracting  Eng-  inspiring  idea  to  draw  U)e  sadness  fr(»m 

lish  women,"  she  wrote,  ''with   their  his  fair  countrywoman*s  smile,  and  nt  least 

green   barege   gowns   and   their   white  he  hoped  to  persuade  her  that  there  was 

stitched  boots,  who  have  reminded  me  in  such  a  thing  as  an  agreeable  American, 

self-defence  of  my  graceful  friend  at  Saint-  He  immediately  called  upon  Jier. 

Germain  and  my  promise  to  introduce  you  i                ' 

to  her.    I  believe  1  told  you  that  she  was  — — 
unhappy,   and   I   wondered   afterwards 

whether  I  had  not  been  guilty  of  a  ^^* 
breach  of  confidence.  But  you  would  She  had  been  placed  for  her  education, 
have  found  it  out  for  yourself,  and  be-  twelve  years  before,  in  a  Parisian  cun- 
Bides,  she  told  me  no  secrets.  She  de-  vent,  by  a  widowed  mamma,  fonder  of 
dared  she  was  the  happiest  creature  in  Homburg  and  Nice  than  of  letting  out 
the  world,  and  then,  poor  thing,  she  tucks  in  the  frocks  of  a  vigorously  grow- 
burst  into  tears,  and  I  prayed  to  be  de-  ing  dairghter.  Here,  besides  varioas  de- 
livered  from  such  happiness.    It's  the  gant  accomplishments— the  art  of  weai^ 
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log  A  train,  of  composing  a  bouquet,  of  was  to  suffer  her  to  adore  him,  but  like 
preienting  a  cup  of  tea — she  acquired  a  many  an  artist  who  has  produced  a  mas- 
certain  turn  of  the  imagination  which  terpieoe  of  idealization,  she  shrank  from 
might  have  passed  for  a  sign  of  preco-  exposing  it  to  public  criticism.  It  was 
ciuus  worldliness.  She  dreamed  of  mar-  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  rather  ugly 
rying  a  title — ^not  for  the  pleasure  of  than  handsome,  and  rather  poor  than 
besiring  herself  called  Mme.  la  Vicom-  rich.  But  his  ugliness  was  to  be  nobly 
tesse  (for  which  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  expressive,  and  his  poverty  delicately 
should  never  greatly  care),  but  because  proud.  Euphemia  had  a  fortune  of  her 
f>he  had  a  romantic  belief  that  the  best  own,  which,  at  the  proper  time,  after  fix- 
birth  is  the  guarantee  of  an  ideal  delicacy  ing  on  her  in  eloquent  silence  those  fine 
of  feeling.  Romances  are  rarely  shaped  eyes  which  were  to  soflen  the  feudal  se- 
in  such  perfect  good  faith,  and  Euphe-  verity  of  his  visage,  he  was  to  accept  with 
mia  s  excuse  was  in  the  radical  purity  of  a  world  of  stifled  protestations.  One  con- 
licr  imagination.  She  was  utterly  incor-  dition  alone  she  was  to  make— that  his 
ruptible,  and  she  cherished  this  pemi-  blood  should  be  of  the  very  finest  strain, 
ciaus  conceit  as  if  it  had  been  a  dogma  re-  On  this  she  would  stake  her  happiness. 
Tealed  by  a  white-winged  angel.  Even  It  so  chanced  that  circumstances  were 
after  experience  had  given  her  a  hundred  to  give  convincing  color  to  this  primitive 
rude  bints,  she  found  it  easier  to  believe  logic. 

in  fables,  when  they  hod  a  certain  noble-  Though  little  of  a  talker,  Euphemia 

ness  of  meaning,  than  in  well-attested  was  an  ardent  listener,  and  there  were 

but  sordid  facts.     She  believed  that  a  moments  when  she  fairly  hung  upon  the 

gentleman  with  a  long  pedigree  must  be  li|)s  of  Mile.  Marie  de  Mauves.    Her  in- 

of  necessity  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  that  timacy  with  this  chosen  schoolmate  wa^, 

tbe  consciousness  of  a  picturesque  family  like    most   intimacies,    based    on    their 

tradition  imparts  an  exquisite  tone  to  the  points  of  difference.    Mile,   de  Mauves 

character.    Noblesse  oblige^  she  thought,  was   very   positive,  very   shrewd,  very 

as  regards  yoursetf,  and  insures,  as  re-  inmical,  very  French — everything    that 

ganis  your  wife.    She  had  never  spoken  Euphemia  felt  herself  unpardonable  in 

to  a  nobleman  in  her  life,  and  these  con-  not  being.    During  her  Sundays  en  ville 

victions  were  but  a  matter  of  transcendent  she  had  examined  the  world  and  judged 

theoty.    They  were  the  fruit,  in  part,  of  it,  and  she  imparted  her  impressions  to 

the    perusal    of    various    ultramontane  our  attentive  heroine  with  an  agreeable 

works  of  fiction — the  only  ones-admitted  mixture  of  entliusiasm  and  skepticism, 

to  tbe   convent   library — in  which  the  She  was  moreover  a  handsome  and  well- 

bero  was  always  a  legitimist  vicomte  who  grown  person,  on  whom  Euphemia *s  rib- 

fought  duels  by  the  dozen,  but  went  twice  bona  and  trinkets  had  a  trick  of  looking 

a  month  to  confession ;  and  in  part  of  the  better  than  on  their  slender  proprietress. 

|>erfumed  gossip  of  her  companions,  many  She  had,  finally,  the  supreme  merit  of 

of  them  JiUes  de  haut  lieu,  who  in  the  con«*  being  a  rigorous  example  of  the  virtue  of 

vent  gardens,  afler  Sundays  at  home,  de*  exalted  birth,  having  as  she  did  ances- 

picted  their  brothers  and  cousins  as  Prince  tors  hoqorably  mentioned    by  Joinville 

Charmings  and  young  Paladins.    Euphe--  and   Commines,  and    a    stately   grand- 

mia    listened    and   said   nothing ;    she  mother  with  a  hooked  nose,  who  came 

shrouded  her  visions  of  matrimony  under  up  with  her  after  the  holidays  from  a 

a  coronet  in  religious  mystery.    She  was  veritable  castel  in  Auvergne.    It  seemed 

not  of  that  type  of  yonng  lady  who  is  ea-  to  Euphemia  that  these  attributes  made 

ally  induced  to  declare  that  her  husband  her  friend  more  at  home  in  the  world 

mast  be  six  feet  high  and  a  little  near-  than  if  she  had  been  the  daughter  of  even 

sighted,  part  his  hair  in  tbe  middle,  and  the  most  prosperous  grocer.    A  certain 

have  amber  lights  in  his  beard.    To  her  aristocratic  impudence  Mile,  de  Mauves 

companions  she  seemed  to  have, a  very  abundantly    possessed,    and    her    raids 

pallid  fiincy;  and  even  the  fact  that  she  among   her   friend's  finery  were   quite 

was  a  sprig  of  the  traneatlantie  democra-  In  the  spirit  of  her  baronial  ancestirs 

cynever  sufficiently  explained  her  apathy  in  the  twelfth  century— a  spirit  which 

on  social  qnestions.    She  had  a  mentel  Euphemia  considered  but  a  large  way 

image  of  that  son  of  the  Crusaders  who  of  understanding  firiendship--a  freedom 
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from  small  deference  (o  the  world's  opin-  her   thoqghts  with   antique   plainneas. 
ians  which  would  sooner  or  later  jus-  One  day,  after  pushing  bacit  £upheiuia*:i 
tify  itself  in  acts  of  surprising  magna-  sbinin*;  looks  and  blinking  at  her  with 
nimity.     Mile,  de  Mauves  perhaps  en-  some  tenderness  from  under  her  spectar 
joyed   but   slightly  that   easy  attitude  cles,shedeclared,  with  an  energetic  shake 
toward  society  which  Euphemia  envied  of  the  head,  that  she  didn't  know  what  to 
her.    She  proved  herself  later  in  life  such  make  of  her.     And  in  answer  tu  the 
an  accomplished  schemer  that  her  sense  young  girl's  startled  blush — *^  I  should 
of  having  further  heights  to  scale  must  like  to  advise  you,"  she  said,  '^  bat  yoa 
have   awakened  early.     Our   heroine's  seem  to  me  so  all  of  a  piece  that  I  am 
ribbons  and  trinkets  had   much  to  do  afraid  that  if  I  advise  yon,  I  shall  spoil 
with  the  other's  sisterly  patronage,  and  you.    It's  easy  to  see  that  you're  not  one 
her  appealing  pliancy  of  character  even  of  us.    I  don't  know  whether  you're  bet- 
more  ;    but   the   concluding   n^otive   of  ter,  but  you  seem  to  me  to  listen  to  the 
Marie's  writing  to  her  grandmamma  to  murmur  of  ^our  own  young  spirit,  ratlier 
invite  Euphemia  for  a  three  weeks'  holi-  than  to  the  voice  from  behind  the  confix 
day  to  the  castel  in  Auvergne,  involved  sional  or  to  the  whisper  of  opportunity, 
altogether  superior  considerations.    Mile.  Young  girls,  in  my  day,  when  they  were 
de  Mauves  was  indeed  at  this  time  seven-  stupid,  were  very  docile,  but  when  they 
teenyearsof  age,  and  presumably  capable  were    clever,   were   very   sly.     Yoa 're 
of  general  views ;  and  Euphemia,  who  clever  enough,  I  imagine,  and  yet  if  I 
was  hardly  less,  was  a  very  well-grown  guessed  all  your  secrets  at  this  moment, 
sul^ect    for    experiment,   besides   being  is  there  one  I  should  have  to  frown  at? 
pretty  enough  almost  to  pre-ossure  sue-  I  can  tell  you  a  wickeder  one  than  any 
cess.    It  is  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  you  have  discovered  for  yourself.    If  you 
Euphemia's  aspirations  that  the   castel  expect  to  live  in  France,  and  you  want  to 
was  not  a  shock  to  her  faith.    It  was  be  happy,  don't  listen  too  bard  to  that 
neither  a  cheerful  nor  a  luxurious  abode,  little  voice  I  just  spoke  of— the  voice  that 
but  the  young  girl  found  it  as  delightful  is  neither  the  cure's  nor  the  world's. 
as  a  play.    It  had  battered  towers  and  You'll  fancy  it  saying  things  that  it  won't 
an  empty  moat,  a  rusty  drawbridge  and  help  your  case  to  hear.     Tliey'll  make 
a  court  paved  with  crooked,  grass-grown  you  sad,  and  when  y6u*re    ^id  you'll 
slabs,  over  which    the    antique   coach-  grow  plain,  and  when  you^re  plain  yoa'll 
wheels  of  the  old  lady  with  the  hooked  grow  bitter,  and  when  you're  bitter  yoa '11 
nose  seemed  to  awaken  the  echoes  of  the  be  very  disagreeable.    I  was  brought  up 
seventeenth  century.    Euphemia  was  not  to  think  that  a  woman's  first  duty  was  to 
frightenedout  of  her  dream  ;  she  had  the  please,   and   the  happiest  women    Tve 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  assume  the  consist-  known  have  been  ^he  ones  who  performed 
ency  of  a  flattering  presentiment.    She  this,  duty  faithfully.     As  you're  not  a 
had  a  taste  for  old  servants,  old  anec-  Catholic,  I  suppose  you  can't  be  a  ii<fDo/f; 
dotes,    old   furniture,    faded    household  and  if  you  don't  take  life  as  a  fifty  years' 
colors,  and  sweetly  stale  odors — ^musty  mass,  the  only  way  to  take  it  is  as  a  game 
treasures  in  which  the  Ghflteau  de  Mauves  of  skill.    Listen  :  not  to  lose,  you  must- 
abounded.    She  made  a  dozen  sketches  •!  don't  say  cheat,  but  don't  be  too  sure 
in  water-colors,  after  her  conventual  pat-  your  neighbor  won't,  and  don't  be  shock- 
tern  ;  but  sentimentally,  as  one  may  say,  ed  out  of  your  self-possession  if  he  does, 
she  was  forever  sketching  with  a  freer  Don't  lose»  my  dear ;  I  beseech  you,  don*t 
hand.  lose.    Be  neither  suspieious  nor  creda- 
Old   Mme.   de   Mauves  had  nothing  lous;  but  if  you  find  your  neighbor  peep- 
severe  but  her  nose,  and  she  seemed  to  ing,  don't  cry  out,  but  very  politely  wait 
Euphemia,  as  indeed  she  was,  a  graciously  your  own  chance.    I've  had  my  revanche 
Venerable   relic  of  a  historic  order  of  more  than  once  in  my  day,  but  I'm  not 
things.    She  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  sure  that  the^weetest  I  could  take  against 
young  American,  who  was  ready  to  sit  life  as  a  whole  would  be  to  have  your 
all  day  at  her  feet  and  listen  to  anecdotes  blessed   innocence  profit    by  my  expe- 
of  the  bon  temps  and  quotations  from  the  rience." 

family  chronicles.    Mme.  de  Mauves  was        This  vras  rather  awful  advice,  bat  £a- 

a  very  honest  old  woman,  and  uttered  phemia  understood  it  too  little  to  be  either 
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edified  or  frightened.    She  sat  listening  The  yoang  girl,  who  had  read  these 

tu  il  very  much  as  she  would  have  listen-  lines,  made  up  a  little  face  as  she  redi- 

ed  to  the  speeches  of  an  uld  lady  in  a  reeled  the  letter ;  but  she  laid  dovm  her 

eomedy^whuse  diction  should  picturesque-  pen  with  a  confident  nod,  which  migL 

ly  oortespond  to  the  pattern  of  her  man-  have  seemed  to  mean  that,  to  the  best  a 

tiila  and  the  fashion  of  her  headdress,  her  belief,  her  brother  had  not  a  coa- 

Her  indiflferenoe  was  doubly  dangerous,  science. 

forMme.  de  Mauves  spoke  at  the  prompt-  "If  you  meant  what  yon  said,"  thi 

ing  of  coming  events,  and  her  words  were  young  man  whispered  to.  his  grandmoth- 

the  result  of  a  somewhat  troubled  con-  er  on  the  first  opportunity,  "  it  wouh 

science — a  conscience  which  told  her  at  have  been  simpler  not  to  let  her  send  the 

once  that  Euphemia  was  too  tender  a  vie-  letter." 

tim  to  be  sacrificed  to  an  ambition,  and  It  was  perhaps  because  she  was  wonnd- 
ih&t  the  prosperity  of  her  house  was  too  ed  by  this  cynical  insinuation,  that  Mme. 
precious  a  heritage  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  de  Mauves  remained  in  her  own  apartment 
scrapie.    The  prosperity  in  question  had  during  a  greater  part  of  Eupbemia's  stay, 
sufiered  repeated  and  grievous  breaches;  so  that  the  latter's  angelic  innocence  was 
and  the  house  De  Mauves  had  been  per-  left  entirely  to  the  vicomte^s  mercy.    It 
vaded  by  the  cold  comfort  of  an  estab-  suffered  no  worse  mischance,  however, 
lishment  in  which  people  were  obliged  to  than  to  be  prompted  to  in  tenser  commu- 
balanoe  dinner- table  allusions  to  feudal  nion  with  itself.    M.  de  Mauves  was  the 
masters  against  the  absence  of  side  dishes;  hero  of  the  young  girrs  romance  made 
a  state  of  things  the  more  regrettable  as  real,  and  so  completely  accordant  with 
the  family  vras  now  mainly  represented  this  creature  of  her  imagination,  that  she 
by  a  gentleman  whose  appetite  was  large,  felt  afraid  of  him,  very  much  as  she  would 
and  who  justly  maintained  that  its  histor-  have  been  of  a  supernatural  apparition, 
ie  glories  were  npt^  established  by  under-  He   was    thirty-five    years    old — ^young 
fed  heroes.  enough  to  suggest  possibilities  of  ardent 
Three  days  after  Euphemia's  arrival,  activity,  and  old  enough  to  have  formed 
Richard  de  Mauves  came  down  from  Paris  opinions  which  a  simple  woman  might 
t)  pay  his  respects  to  his  grandmother,  deem  it  an  in.tellectual  privilege  to  listen 
and  treated  our  heroine  to  her  first  en-  to.    He  was  perhaps  a  trifle  handsomer 
counter  with  a  vicomte  in  the  flesh.    On  than  Euphemia 's  rather  grim.  Quixotic 
coming  in  he  kissed  his  grandmother's  ideal,  but  a  very  few  days  reconciled  her 
band,  with  a  smile  which  caused  her  to  to  his  good  looks,  as  they  would  have  re- 
draw it  away  with  dignity,  and  set  £u-  conciled  her  to  his  ugliness.     He  was 
phemia,  who  vras  standing  by,  wondering  quiet,  grave,  and  eminently  distingnish- 
wliat  bad  happened  between  tliem.    Her  ed.    He  spoke  little,  but  his  speeches, 
unanswered  wonder  was  but  the  begin-  without  being  sententious,  had  a  certain 
ning  of  a  life  of  bitter  perplexity,  but  the  nobleness  of  tone  which  caused  them  to 
reader  is  free  to  know  that  the  smile  of  reecho  in  the  young  girl's  ears  at  the  end 
M.  de  Mauves  was  a  reply  to  a  certain  of  the  day.    He  paid  her  very  little  direct 
postscript  affixed  by  the  old  lady  to  a  let-  attention,  but  his  chance  words — if  he 
ter  promptly  addressed  to  him  by  her  only  asked  her  if  she  objected  to  his  cigar- 
granddaughter,  after  Euphemia  had  been  ette — ^were  accompanied  by  a  smile  of  ex- 
admitted  to  justify  the  latter's  promises,  traordinary  kindness. 
Mile,  de  Mauves  brought  her  letter  to  It  happened  that  shortly  after  his  arri- 
her  grandmother  for  approval,  but  ob-  ral,  riding  an  unruly  horse,  which  £u- 
tained  no  more  than  was  expressed  in  a  phemia  with  shy  admiration  had  watch- 
frigid  nod.    The  old  lady  watched' her  ed  him  mount  in  the  cattle  yard,  he  was 
with  a  sombre  glance  as  she  proceeded  to  thrown  with  a  violence  which,  without 
seal  the  letter,  and  suddenly  bade  her  disparaging  his  skill,  made  him  for  a  fort- 
open  it  again  and  bring  her  a  pen.  night  an  interesting  invalid,  lounging  in 
**  Your  sister^s  flatteries  are  all  non-  the  library  with  a  bandaged  knee.    To  he- 
sense,"  she  wrote ;  *'  the  young  lady  »  far  guile  his  confinement,  Euphemia  was  re- 
too  good  for  you,  mauvais  sMJet.    If  you  peatedly  induced  to  sing  to  him,  which 
have  a  ooa<«cience  you'll  not  come  and  she  did  with  a  little  natural  tremor  in  her 
take  possession  of  an  angel  of  innocence."  voice,  which  might  have  passed  for  an  ez- 
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quisite  refinement  of  art.  He  never  over-  more  than  a  form  of  luxurious  egotlsnif 
vrhelmed  her  with  compliments,  but  he  like  bis  fondness  fur  cambric  faandker- 
listened  with  unwandering  attention,  re-  chiefs,  lavender  gloves,  and  other  fop- 
membered  ail  her  melodies,  and  sat  hum-  peries  by  which  shopkeepers  remained  out 
ming  them  to  himself.  While  his  im-  of  pocket.  In  after  years  he  was  terribly 
prisonment  lasted,  indeed,  he  passed  hoars  polite  to  his  wife.  He  had  formed  hiin- 
in  her  company,  and  made  her  feel  not  un-  self,  as  the  phrase  was,  and  the  form  pre- 
like  some  unfriended  artist  who  has  sud-  scribed  to  him  by  the  society  into  which 
denly  gained  the  opportunity  to  devote  a  his  birth  and  his  tastes  introduced  hiin 
fortnight  to  the  study  of  a  great  model,  was  marked  by  some  peculiar  features. 
Euphemia  studied  with  noiseless  dili-  That  which  mainly  concerns  us  is  its  clas- 
gence  what  she  supposed  to  be  the  '*  char-  sification  of  the  fairer  half  of  humanity 
acter  *'  of  M.  de  Jdauves,  and  the  more  as  objects  not  essentially  different— say 
she  looked  the  more  fine  lights  and  shades  from  the  light  gloves  one  soils  in  an  even- 
she  seemed  to  behold  in  thts  masterpiece  ingand  throws  away.  TodoM.  deMauT» 
of  nature.  M.  de  Mauves's  character  justice,  he  had  in  the  course  of  time  eu- 
indeed,  whether  from  a  sense  of  being  conntered  such  plentiful  evidence  of  this 
generously  scrutinized,  or  for  reasons  pliant,  glove-like  quality  in  the  feminine 
which  bid  graceful  defiance  to  analysis,  character,  that  idealism  naturally  seemed 
had  never  been  so  amiable ;  it  seemed  re-  to  him  a  losing  game, 
ally  to  reflect  the  purity  of  Eupiiemia's  Euphemia,  as  he  lay  on  his  sofa,  seem- 
in  terpretation  of  it.  There  had  been  ed  by  no  means  a  refutation ;  she  simiily 
nothing  especially  to  admire  in  the  state  reminded  him  that  very  young  women  are 
of  mind  in  which  he  left  Paris — ^a  hard  generally  innocent,  and  that  this,  on  the 
determination  to  marry  a  young  girl  whole,  was  the  most  charming  stage  of 
wliose  charms  might  or  might  not  justi-  their  development.  '  Her  innocence  in* 
fy  his  sister's  account  of  them,  but  who  spired  him  with  profound  respect,  and  it 
was  mistress,  at  the  worst,  of  a  couple  of  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  shortly  became 
hundred  thousand  francs  a  year.  He  had  her  husband  it  would  be  ezpased  to  a  dan- 
\  not  counted  out  sentiment ;  if  she  pleased  ger  the  less.  Old  Mme.  de  Mauves,  who 
him,  so  much  the  better ;  but  he  had  lefl  flattered  herself  that  in  this  whole  matter 
a  meagre  margin  for  it,  and  he  would  she  was  being  laudably  rigid,  might  hare 
hardly  have  admitted  that  so  excellent  a  learned  a  lesson  from  his  gallant  oonsid- 
match  could  be  improved  by  it.  He  was  ei-ation.  For  a  fortnight  the  Baron  was 
a  placid  skeptic,  and  it  was  a  singular  fate  almost  a  blushing  boy  again.  He  watch- 
for  a  man  who  believed  in  nothing  to  be  ed  from  behind  the  '*  Figaro,"  and  ad- 
80  tenderly  believed  in.  What  his  origi-  mired,  and  held  his  tongue.  He  was  not 
nal  faith  had  been  he  could  hardly  have  in  the  least  disposed  toward  a  flirtation; 
told  you ;  for  as  he  came  back  to  his  he  had  no  desire  to  trouble  the  waters  he 
childhood's  home  to  mend  his  fortunes  by  proposed  ta  transfuse  into  the  golden  cup 
pretending  to  fall  in  love,  he  was  a  thor-  of  matrimony.  Sometimes  a  word,  a  look, 
oughly  perverted  creature,  and  overlaid  amovement  of  Euphemia's,  gave  him  the 
with  more  corruptions  than  a  summer  oddest  sense  of  being,  or  of  seeming  at 
day's  questioning  of  his  conscience  would  least,  almost  bashful ;  for  she  had  a  way 
Imve  released  him  from.  Ten  years'  pur-  of  not  dropping  her  eyes,  according  to  the 
suit  of  pleasure,  which  a  bureau  full  of  mysterious  virginal  mechanism,  of  not 
unpaid  bills  was  all  he  had  to  show  for,  fluttering  out  of  the  room  when  she  found 
had  pretty  well  stifled  the  natural  lad,  him  there  alone,  of  treating  him  rather  as 
whose  violent  will  and  generous  temper  a  benignant  than  as  a  pernicious  influ- 
might  have  been  shaped  by  other  circum-  ence— -a  radiant  frankness  of  demeanor, 
stances  to  a  result  which  a  romantic  ima-  in  fine,  in  spite  of  an  evident  natural  re- 
gination  might  fairly  accept  as  a  late-  serve,  which  it  seemed  equally  graceless 
blooming  flower  of  hereditary  honor,  not  to  make  the  subject  of  a  compliment 
The  Baron's  violence  had  been  subdued,  and  indelicate  not  to  take  for  granted.  In 
and  he  had  learned  to  be  irreproachably  this  way  there  was  wrought  in  the  Bar- 
polite;  but  he  had  lost  the  edge  of  his  on's  mind  a  vague,  unwonted  resonance 
generosity,  and  his  politeness,  which  in  of  sofl  impressions,  as  we  may  call  it, 
the  long  run  society  paid  for,  was  hardly  which  indicated  the  transformatioQ   of 
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*<  sentiment "  from  a  contingency  into  a  have  accepted  her  arm  out  of  politenetw, 
fact.  His  imagination  enjoyed  it ;  be  whereas  she  wished  to  have  the  pleasure 
was  very  fond  of  music,  and  this  remind-  of  seeing  him  walk  alone, 
ed  him  of  some  of  the  best  he  had  evet  The  Oosguet  was  oovered  with  an  odor- 
heard.  In  spite  of  the  bore  of  being  laid  ous  tangle  of  blossoming  vines,  and  a 
ap  with  a  lame  knee,  he  was  in  a  better  nightingale  overhead  was  shaking  out 
humor  than  he  had  known  for  months ;  love  notes  with  a  profuseness  which  made 
be  lay  smoking  cigarettes  and  listening  the  Baron  consider  his  own  conduct  the 
to  the  nightingales,  with  the  comfortable  perfection  of  propriety, 
smile  of  one  of  his  country  neighbors  '*In  America,*'  he  said,  "I  have  al- 
whose  big  ox  should  have  taken  the  prize  ways  heard  that  when  a  man  wishes  to 
at  a  fair.  Every  now  and  then,  with  an  marry  a  young  girl,  he  offers  himself  sim- 
impatient  suspicion  of  the  resemblance,  ply,  face  to  face,  without  any  ceremony — 
be  declared  that  he  was  pitifully  iele;  without  parents,  and  uncles,  and  cousins 
but  he  was  under  a  charm  which  braved  sitting  round  in  a  circle." 
even  the  supreme  penalty  of  seeming  ri-  '*  Why,  I  believe  so,"  said  Euphemia 
diculous.  One  morning  he  had  half  an  staring,  and  too  surprised  to.  be  alarmed, 
hoar's  iiie-a-Ute  with  his  grandmother's  "  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  Barun, 
confessor,  a  iSuft-Yoioed  old'  abbe,  whom  '*  suppose  our  bosquet  here  to  be  America, 
for  reasons  of  her  own  Mme.  de  Mauves  I  offer  you  my  hand,  a  V Americaine.  It 
bad  suddenly  summoned,  and  had  left  will  make  me  intently  happy  to  have  you 
waiting  in  the  drawing-room  while  she  accept  it." 

rearranged  her  curls.    His  reverence,  go-  Whether  Euphemia 's  acceptance  was 

ing  up  to  the  old  lady,  assured  her  that  in  the  American  manner  is  more  than  I 

M.  le  Baron  was  in  a  most  edifying  state  can  stiy ;  I  incline  to  think  that  for  flut- 

of  mind,  and  a  promising  subject  for  the  tering,  grateful,  trustful,  softly-amazed 

operation  of  grace.    This  was  a  pious  in-  young  hearts,  there  is  only  one  manner  all 

terpretation  of  the  Baron's  momentary  over  the  world. 

good-humor.  He  had  always  lazily  won-  That  evening,  in  the  little  turret  cham- 
dered  what  priests  were  good  for,  and  he  her  which  it  was  her  happiness  to  inliab- 
now  remembered,  with  a  sense  of  especial  it,  she  wrote  a  dutiful  letter  to  her  mam- 
obligation  to  the  abb€,  that  they  were  ex-  ma,  and  had  just  sealed  it  when  she  was 
eellent  for  marrying  people.  sent  for  by  Mme.  de  Mauves.    She  found 

A  day  or  two  afler  this  he  lefl  off  his  this  ancient  lady  seated  in  her  boudoir,  in 
bandages,  and  tried  to  walk.  He  made  a  lavender  satin  gown,  with  all  her  can- 
bis  way  into  the  garden  and  hobbled  sue-  dies  lighted,  as, if  to  celebrate  her  grand- 
eessfully  along  one  of  the  alleys ;  but  in  son's  betrothal.  '*  Are  you  very  happy?" 
the  midst  of  his  progress  be  was  seized  Mme.  de  Mauves  demanded,  making  £u« 
with  a  spasm  of  pain  which  forced  him  to  phemia  sit  down  before  her. 
stop  and  call  for  help.  In  an  instant  £u-  **  I'm  almost  afraid  to  say  so,"  said  the 
phemia  came  tripping  along  the  path  and  young  girl,  **  lest  I  should  wake  myself 
offered  him  her  arm  with  the  frankest  so*  up." 
licitude.  ^'May  you  never  wake  up,  belle  en^ 

**  Not  to  the  house,"  he  said,  taking  it ;  fant,^^  said  the  old  lady  solemnly.  *'  This 

"  farther  on,  to  the  bosquet,*^   Tliis  choice  is  the  first  marriage  ever  made  in  our  fam* 

was  prompted  by  her  having  immediately  ily  in  this  way — by  a  Baron  de  Mauves 

confessed  that  she  had  seen  him  leave  the  proposing  to  a  young  girl  in  an  arbor, 

hoase,  had  fSbred  an  accident,  and  had  like  Jeannot  and  Jeannette.    It  has  not 

followed  him  on  tiptoe.  been  our  way  of  doing  things,  and  people 

**  Why  didn't  you  join  me?"  he  had  may  say  it  wants  frankness.    My  grand- 

aaked,  giving  her  a  look  in  which  admi-  son  tells  me  he  considers  it  the  perfection 

ration  was  no  longer  disguised,' and  yet  of  frankness.    Very  good.    I'm  a  very  old 

felt  itself  half  at  the  mercy  of  her  reply-  woman,  and  if  your  differences  should 

ing  that  a  jeune  filte  should  not  be  seen  ever  be  as  frank  as  your  agreement,  I 

following  a  gentleman.    But  it  drew  a  shouldn't  like  tb  see  them.    But  I  should 

breath  which  filled  its  lungs  for  a  long  be  sorry  to  die  and  think  you  were  going 

time  afterward,  when  she  replied  simply  to  be  unhappy.    You  can't  be,  beyond  a 

that  if  she  had  overtaken  him  he  might  certain  point ;  because,  though  in  this 

I 
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world  the  Lord  sometimes  makes  light  of  igated  her  wr^th,  bat  failed  to  modii^ 
our  ezpectatioDs,  he  never  altogether  ig-  her  decision.  lie  had  very  good  man- 
nores  our  deserts.  But  you're  very  ners,  but  she  was  sure  he  had  horrible 
'young  and  innocent,  and  easy  to  deceive*  morals;  and  Mrs.  Clive,  who  had  been  a 
There  never  was  a  man  in  the  world —  very  good-natured  censor  on  her  own  ao- 
among  the  saints  themselves — as  good  as  count,  felt  a  genuine  spiritual  need  to 
you  believe  the  Baron.  But  be*s  a  ^a-  sacrifice  her  daughter  to  propriety.  She 
larit  homme  and  a  gentleman,  and  I've  belonged  to  that  large  class  of  Americans 
been  talking  to  him  to-night.  To  you  I  who  treat  America  as  a  kind  of  impossi- 
want  to  jsay  this — that  you're  to  forget  ble  allegiance,  but  are  startled  back  into 
the  worldly  rubbish  I  talked  the  other  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  when  they 
day  about  frivolous  women  being  happy,  find  Europeans  taking  them  at  their 
It's  not  the  kind  of  happiness  that  would  word.  '<  I  know  the  type,  my  dear,"  she 
suit  you.  Whatever  befalls  you,  promise  said  to  her  daughter  with  a  sagacious 
me  this:  to  be  yourself.  TheBaronnede  nod.  **  He'll  not  beat  you;  sometimes 
Mauves  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  you'll  wish  he  would.** 
Yourself,  understand,  in  spite  of  every-  Euphemia  remained  solemnly  silent; 
thing — bad  precepts  and  bad  examples,  for  the  only  answer  she  felt  capable  of 
bad  usage  even.  Be  persistently  and  pa-  making  her  mother  was  that  her  mind 
tiently  yourself,  and  a  De  Mauves  will  do  was  too  small  a  measure  of  things,  and 
you  justice."  that  the  Baron's  *'  type"  was  one  which 

Euphemia  remembered  this  speech  in  it  took  some  mystical  illumination  to  ap- 
afler  years,  and  more  than  once,  wearily  preciate.  A  person  who  oonfoanded  him 
closing  her  eyes,  she  seemed  to  see  the  old  with  the  common  throng  of  her  watering- 
woman,  sitting  upright  in  her  faded  finery  place  acquaintance  was  not  a  person  to 
and  smiling  grimly,  like  one  of  the  fates  argue  with.  It  seemed  to  Euphemia 
who  sees  the  wheel  of  fortune  turning  up  that  she  had  no  cause  to  plead ;  her  cause 
her  favorite  event.  But  at  the  moment  was  in  the  Lord's  han'ds  and  her  lover's, 
it  seemed  to  her  simply  to  have  the  proper  M.  de  Mauves  had  been  irritated  and 
gravity  of  the  occasion ;  this  was  the  mortified  by  Mrs.  Olive's  opposition,  and 
way,  she  supposed,  in  which  lucky  young  hardly  knew  how  to  handle  an  adveraary 
girls  were  addressed  on  their  engage-  who  fiiiled  to  perceive  that  a  De  Mauves 
ment  by  wise  old  countesses.  of  necessity  gave  more  than  he  received. 

At  her  convent,  to  which  she  imme-  But  he  had  obtained  information  on  his 
diately  returned,  she  found  a  letter  from  return  to  Paris  which  exalted  the  uses 
her  mother,  which  shocked  her  far  more  of  humility.  Euphemia's  fortune,  won-/ 
than  the  remarks  of  Mme.  de  Mauves.  derful  to  say,  was  greater  than  its  fame. 
Who  were  these  people,  Mrs.  Clive  de-  and  in  view  of  such  a  prize  even  a  De 
manded,  who  had  presumed  to  talk  to  Mauves  could  afford  to  take  a  snubbiag. 
her  daughter  of  marriage  without  asking  The  young  man's  tact,  his  deference, 
her  leave  ?  Questionable  gentlefolk,  his  urbane  insistance,  won  a  concession 
plainly ;  the  best  French  people  never  from  Mrs.  Clive.  The  engagement  was 
did  such  things.  Euphemia  would  re-  to  be  suspended  and  her  daughter  was 
turn  straightway  to  her  convent,  shut  to  return  home,  be  brought  out  and  le- 
herself  up,  and  await  her  own  arrival.  ceive  the  homage  she  wa&  entitled  to,  and 

It  took  Mrs.  Clive  three  weeks  to  travel  which  would  but  too  surely  take  a  form 
from  Nice  to  Paris,  and  during  this  time  dangerous  to  the  Baron's  suit.  They 
the  young  girl  had  no  communication  were  to  exchange  neither  letters,  nor  me. 
with  her  lover  beyond  accepting  a  bouquet  mentoes,  nor  messages ;  but  if  at  the  end 
of  violets,  marked  with  his  initials  and  of  two  years  Euphemia  had  refused  of- 
left  by  a  f^male  friend.  ^  I've  not  brought  fers  enough  to  attest  the  permanence  of 
you  up  with  such  devoted  care,"  she  de-  her  attachment,  he  should  receive  an  in- 
dared  to  her  daughter  at  their  first  in-  yitation  to  address  her  again, 
terview,  '*  to  marry  a  penniless  French-  This  decision  was  promulgated  in  the 
man.  I  will  take  you  straight  home,  and  presence  of  the  parties  interested.  The 
you  will  please  to  forget  M.  de  Mauves."    Baron  bore  himself  gallantly,  and  looked 

Mrs.  Clive  received  that  evening  at  her    at  the  young  girl,  expecting  some  tender 
hotel  a  visit  from  the  Baron  which  mit-    protestation.    But  she  pnly  looked  at 
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him  silently  in  retam,  neither  weeping,  a  while   she  came  out  and   wandered 

Dor  smiling,  nor  putting  oat  her  hand,  through  the  narrow  alleys  and  beside  the 

On  thbthey  septm^ted  ;  but  as  the  Baron  thin-spouting  fountain,  and  at  last  intro- 

walkedaway,  he  declared  to  himself  that,  duced  him  to  a  little  gate  in  the  garden 

«.|  in  spite  of  the  confounded  two  years,  be  wall,  opening  upon  a  lane  which  led  into 

was  a  Tery  happy   fellow — to    have   a  the  forest.    Hitherward,  more  than  once, 
Jiancee  who  to  scTeral  millions  of  &ano8    she  wandered  with  him,  bareheaded  and 

added  such  strangely  beautiful  eyes.  meaning  to  go  but  twenty  rods,  but  al- 

How  many  offors   Euphemia  refused  ways  strolling   good-naturedly   further, 

but  scantily  oonoems  us — and  how  the  and  oflen  taking  a  generous  walk.    They 

Baron  wore  his  two  years   away.    He  found  a  vast  deal  to  talk  about,  and  to 

foaod  that  he  needed  pastimes,  and,  as  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  hours  tread 

pastimes  were  expensive,  he  added  heavi-  inaudibly  away,  Longmore  was  able  to 

ly  to  the  list  ot  debts  to  be  cancelled  by  add  the  satisfaction  of  suspecting  that 

Eaphemia^s millions.    Sometimes,  in  the  he   was   a    ''resource"    for    Mme.    de 

thick  of  what  he  had  once  called  pleas^  MauTcs.    He  had  made  her  acquaintance 

ore  with  a  keener  conviction  than  now,  with  the  sense,  not  altogether  comfortable, 

he  pat  to  himself  the  case  of  their  failing  that  she  was  a  woman  with  a  painful  se- 

him  after  all ;  and  then  he  remembered  cret,  and  that  seeking  her  acquaintance 

that  last  mute  assurance  of  her  eyes,  and  would  be  like  visiting  at  a  house  where 

drew  a  long  breath  of  such  confidence  as  there  was  an  invalid  who  could  bear  no 

he  felt  in  nothing  else  in  the  world  save  noise.    But  he  very  soon  perceived  that 

his  own  punctuality  in  an  affiiir  of  honor,  her  sorrow,  since  sorrow  it  vras,  was  not 

At  last,  one  morning,  he  took  the  ex-  an  aggressive  one ;  that  it  was  not  fond 

press  to   Havre  with  a  letter  of  Mrs.  ot  attitudes  and  ceremonies,  and  that  her 

Clivers  in  bis  pocket,  and  ten  days  later  earnest  wish  was  to  forget  it.    He  felt 

made  his  bow  to  mother  and  daughter  in  that  even  if  Mrs.  Draper  had  not  told 

New  York.    His  stay  was  brief,  and  he  him  she  waa  unhappy,  he  would  have 

WIS  apparently  anable  to  bring  himself  guessed  it ;  and  yet  he  could  hardly  have 

to  view   what   Eophemia's   uncle,  Mr.  pointed  to  his  evidence.  It  was  chiefly  neg- 

Batterworth,  who  gave  her  away  at  the  ative — she  never  alluded  to  her  husband, 

altar,  called  our  great  experiment  in  dem-  Beyond  this  it  seemed  to  him  simply  that 

ocratic  self-government  in  a  serious  light,  her  whole  being  was  pitolied  on  a  lower 

He  smiled  at  everything,  and  seemed  to  key  than  harmonious  Nature  meant ;  she 

regard  the  New  World  as  a  colored p/ai-  was  like  a  powerful  singer  who  had  lost 

sanierie.    It  is  true  that  a  perpetual  smile  her  high  notes.    She  never  drooped  nor 

was  the  most  natural  .expression  of  coun-  sighed  nor  looked  unutterable  things; 

tenanoe  for  a  man  about  to  marry  Eu-  she  indulged  in  no  dusky  sarcasms  against 

phemia  Clive.  fate ;  she  had,  in  short,  none  of  the  co- 

*— -  quetry  of  unhappiness.    But  Longmore 

was  sure  that  her  gentle  gayety  was  the 
^^^*  result  of  strenuous  effort,  and  that  she 
LoNGMOR«*8  first  visit  seemed  to  open  was  trying  to  interest  herself  in  his 
to  him  so  large  an  opportunity  for  tran-  thoughts  to  escape  from  her  own.  If  she 
qail  ei\joyment  that  he  very  soon  paid  a  had  wished  to  irritate  his  curiosity  and 
second,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  lead  him  to  take  her  confidence  by  storm, 
had  spent  a  great  many  hours  in  the  lit-  nothing  could  have  served  her  purpose 
tie  drawing-room,  which  Mme.  deMauves,  better  than  this  ingenuous  reserve.  He 
rarely  quilted  except  to  drive  or  walk  in  declared  to  himself  that  there  was  a  rare 
the  forest.  She  lived  in  an  old-fashioned  magnanimity  in  such  ardent  self-efiiice- 
paviiion,  between  a  high-walled  court  ment,  and  that  but  one  woman  in  ten 
and  an  excessively  artificial  garden,  be-  thousand  was  capable  of  merging  an  in- 
yond  whose  enclosure  you  saw  a  long  tensely  personal  grief  in  thankless  outward 
line  of  tree-tops.  Longmore  liked  the  contemplation.  Mme.  de  Mauves,  he  in- 
gazden,  and  in  the  mild  afternoons  used  stinctively  felt,  was  not  sweeping  the  bo- 
te move  his  chair  through  the  open  win-  riion  for  a  compensation  or  a  console/; 
dow  to  the  Jittle  terrace  which  overlooked  she  had  sufiered  a  personal  deception 
it,  while  his  hosts  satjttst  within.    After  which  had  disgusted  her  with  persons. 
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She  wns  not  striring  to  balance  her  sor^  lot — she  whose  character  had  a  perfame 
TOW  with  some  strongly-fiiiTured  joy  ;  for  which  doesn't  belong  to  eTen  the  bright* 
the  present,  she  was  trying  to  live  with  est  metals?  He  asked  her  one  day  frank- 
it,  peaceably,  reputably,  and  without  ly  if  it  had  cost  her  nothing  to  transplant 
scandal — turning  the  key  on  it  occasion-  herself—if  she  was  not  oppressed  with  a 
ally,  as  you  would  on  a  companion  liable  sense  of  irreconcilable  difference  from 
to  attacks  of  insanity.  Longmore  was  a  ''all  these  people."  She  was  silent 
man  of  fine  senses  and  of  an  active  imag-  awhile,  and  he  fancied  that  she  was  hesi- 
ination,  whose  leadingnstrings  had  never  tating  as  to  whether  she  should  resent  so 
been  slipped.  He  began  to  see  his  hostess  unceremonious  an  allusion  to  her  hus- 
Bs  a  figure  haunted  by  a  shadow,  which  band.  He  almost  wished  she  would;  it 
was  somehow  her  intenser ,  more  authentic  would  seem  a  proof  that  her  deep  reserve 
self.  This  hovering  mystery'  came  to  of  sorrow  had  a  limit, 
have  for  him  an  extraordinary  charm.  *'  I  almost  grew  up  here,"  she  said  at 
Her  delicate  beauty  acquired  to  his  eye  last,  '*and  it  was  here  for  me  that  those 
the  serious  cast  of  certain  blank-browed  dreams  of  the  future  took  shape  that  we 
Greek  statues,  and  sometimes,  when  his  all  have  when  we  cease  to  be  very  young, 
imagination  more  than  his  ear  detected  As  matters  stand,  one  may  be  very  Amer- 
a  vague  tremor  in  tlie  tone  in  which  she  ican  and  yet  arrange  it  with  one*s  con- 
attempted  to  make  a  friendly  ques-  science  to  live  in  Europe.  My  imagina- 
tion seem  to  have  behind  it  none  of  the  tion  perhaps — I  had  a  little  when  I  was 
hollow  resonance  of  absent-mindedness,  younger — helped  me  to  think  I  should 
his  marvelling  eyes  gave  her  an  answer  find  happiness  here.  And  after  all,  for  a 
more  eloquent,  though  much  less  to  the  woman,  what  does  it  signify?  This  is 
point,  than  the  one  she  demnnded.  not  America,  perhaps,  about  me,  but 
She  gave  him  indeed  much  to  wonder  it's  quite  as  little  France.  France  is  out 
about,  and,  in  his  ignorance,  he  formed  a  there,  beyond  the  garden,  in  the  town,  in 
dozen  experimental  theories  upon  the  the  forest ;  but  here,  close  about  me, 
history  of  her  marriage.  She  had  mar-  in  my  room  and  " — ^she  paused  a  mo- 
ried  for  love  and  staked  her  whole  soul  ment — *'  in  my  mind,  it's  a  nameless 
on  it ;  of  that  he  was  convinced.  She  country  of  my  own.  It's  not  her  ooun- 
hsid  not  married  a  Frenchman  to  be  near  try,"  she  added, ''  that  makes  a  woman 
Paris  and  her  base  of  supplies  of  milli-  happy  or  unhappy." 
nery;  he  was  sure  she  had  seen  conjugal  Mme.  Clairin,  Euphemia's  sister^in- 
happiness  in  a  light  of  which  her  present  law,  might  have  been  supposed  to  have 
life,  with  its  conveniences  for  shopping  undertaken  the  graceful  task  of  making 
and  its  moral  aridity,  was  the  absolute  Longmore  ashamed  of  his  uncivil  jottings 
negation.  But  by  what  extraordinary  about  her  sex  and  nation.  Mile,  de 
process  of  the  heisirt — througli  what  mys-  Mauves,  bringing  example  to  the  confir- 
terious  intermission  of  that  moral  instinct  mation  of  precept,  had  made  a  remunera- 
which  may  keep  pace  with  the  heart,  even  tive  match  and  sacrificed  her  name  to  the 
when  that  organ  is  making  unprecedented  millions  of  a  prosperous  and  aspiring 
time — had  she  fixed  her  affections  on  an  wholesale  druggist— a  gentleman  liberal 
arrogantly  frivolous  Frenchman?  Long-  enough  to  consider  his  fortune  a  moderate 
more  needed  no  telling  ;  he  knew  M.  de  price  for  being  taken  into  circles  unper- 
Mauves  was  frivolous ;  it  was  stamped  on  raded  by  pharmaceutic  odors.  His  sys- 
hU  eyes,  his  nose,  his  mouth,  his  car-  tem,  possibly,  was  sound,  but  bis  own 
riage.  For  French  women  Longmore  application  of  it  was  unfortunate.  M. 
had  but  a  scanty  kindness,  or  at  least  Clairin's  head  was  turned  by  his  good 
(what  with  him  was  very  much  the  same  luck.  Having  secured  a  fashionable  wife, 
thing)  but  a  scanty  gallantry ;  they  all  he  adopted  a  fashionable  vice  and  began 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  type  of  a  certain  to  gamble  at  the  Bourse.  In  an  evil 
fine  lady  to  whom  ho  had  ventured  to  hour  he  lost  heavily  and  staked  heavily 
present  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  to  recover  himself.  But  he  overtook  his 
whom,  directly  after  his  first  visit  to  her,  loss  only  by  a  greater  one.  Then  he  let 
he  had  set  down  in  his  note-book  as  everything  go— his  wits,  his  courage,  his 
•'metallic."  Why  should  Mme.  de  probit3'^very thing  that  had  made  him 
Mauves  have  chosen  a  French  woman's  what  his   ridiculous   marria«ce    had  so 
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promptiy  nnmade.    He  walked  up  the  contented  without   being  rich,   nor  so 
rae  Virienne  one  day  with  his  hands  Sn  unassuming  without  being  weak.     He 
his  empty  pockete,  and  stood  for  half  an  encountered  her  advances  with  a  formal 
hour  staring  confusedly  up  and  down  the  politeness  which  caused  a  great  deal  of 
glittering  boulevard.     People   brushed  unflattering  discomposure.  She  made  him 
against  him,  and  half  a  dozen  carriages  feel  acutely  uncomfortable,  and  though 
almost  ran  over   him,  until  at  last   a  he  was   at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he 
p^tiiceman,  who  bad  been  watching  him  could  be  an  object  of  interest  to  a  shrewd 
fjr  Home  time,  took  him  by  the  arm  and  Parisienne,  he  had  an  indefinable  sense 
led  him  gently  away.    He  looked  at  the  of  being  enclosed  in  a  magnetic  circle, 
man's  cocked  hat  and  sword  with  tears  like  the  victim  of  an  incantation.    If 
in  his  eyes ;  he  hoped  be  was  going  to  Mme.  Clairin  cohld  have  fathomed  his 
interpret  to  him  the  wrath  of  heaven — ^to  Puritanic  soul,  she  would  have  laid  by 
execute  the  penalty  of  his  dead  weight  of  her  wand  and  her  hook  and  admitted 
self-abhorrence.     But  the  sergent  de  ville  that  he  was  an  impossible  subject.    She 
only  stationed    him   in    the    embrasure  gave  him  a  kind  of  moral  chill,  and  he 
of  a  door,  out  of  harm'is  way,  and  walked  never  mentally  alluded  to  her  save  as  that 
away  to  supervise  a  financial  contest  be-  dreadful  woman — that   terrible  woman, 
tween  an  old  lady  and  a  cabman.    Poor  He  did  justice  to  her  grand  air,  but  for 
M.  Clairin  had  only  been  married  a  year,  his  pleasure  he  preferred  the  small  air 
but  he  had  had  time  to  measure  the  lofty  of  Mme.  de  Mauves ;  and  he  never  made 
{:i>irit  of  a  De  Mauves.    After  he  had  her  his  bow,  aAer  standing  frigidly  pas- 
Ijst  everything,  he  repaired  to  the  house  sive  for  five  minutes  to  one  of  her  gra- 
of  a  friend  and  asked  for  a  night's  lodg-  eious  overtures  to  intimacy,  without  feel- 
ing ;  and  as  his  friend,  who  was  simply  ing  a  peculiar  desire  to  ramble  away  into 
his  old  head  bookkeeper  and  lived  in  a  the  forest,  fling  himself  down   on  the 
Fmall  way,  was  put  to  some  trouble  to  warm  grass,  and,  staring  np  at  the  blue 
acc<»mmodate    him— *' You  must   excuse  sky,  forget  that  there  were  any  women 
me,"  Clairin  said,  '*  but  I  can't  go  home,  in  nature  who  didn't  please  like  the  sway- 
I'm  afraid  of  my  wife."    Toward  mom-  ing  tree-tops.    One  day,  on  his  arrival, 
ing  be  blew  his  brains  out.    His  widow  she  met  him  in  the  court  and  told  him 
turned  the  remnants  of  his  property  to  that  her  sister-in-law  was  shut  up  with  a 
better  account  than  could  have  been  ex-  headache,  and  that  his  visit  must  be  for 
pected,  and  wore  the  very  handsomest  her.    He  followed  her  into  the  drnwing- 
mourning.    It  was  for  this  latter  reason,  room  with  the  best  grace  at  his  command, 
perhaps,  that  she  was  obliged  to  retrench  and  sat  twirling  his  hat  for  half  an  hour, 
at, other  points  and  accept  a  temporary  Suddenly  he  understood  her;  the  caress- 
home  under  her  brother's  roof.  ing  cadence  of  her  voice  was  a  distinct^ 
Fortune   had  played  Mme.  Clairin  a  invitation    to   solicit   the   incomparable 
terrible  trick,  but  had  found  an  adver^  honor  of  her  hand.    He  blushed  to  the 
Eary  and  not  a  victim.    Though  quite  roots  of  his  hair  and  jumped  up  with  un- 
without    beauty,  she    had   always   had  controllable  alacrity;   then,  dnypping  a 
what  is  called  the  grand  air,  and  her  air  glance  at  Mme.  Clairin,  who  sat  watching 
from  this  time  forward  was.gi'ander  than  him  with  bard  eyes  over  the  edge  of  her 
ever.    As  she  trailed  about  in  her  sable  smile,  as  it  were,  perceived  on  her  brow 
furbelows,  tossing  back  her  well-dressed  a  fla<«h  of  unforgiving  wrath.    It  was  not 
head,  and  holding  up  her  vigilant  eye-  becoming,  but  his  eyes  lingered  a  moment, 
glaK«,  sshc  seemed  to  be  sweeping   the  for  it  seemed  to  illuminate  her  character, 
whole  field  of  society  and  asking  herself  What  be  saw  there  frightened  him,  and 
where  she  should    pluck    her   revenge,  he  felt  himself  murmuring,  *'  Poor  Mme. 
Suddenly  she  espied  it,  ready  made  to  deMauTes!"    His  departure  was  abrupt, 
her  hand,  in  poor  Longmore's  wealth  and  and  this  time  he  really  went  into  the  for- 
amiability.     American  dollars  and  Amer-  est  and  lay  down  on  the  grass, 
ican  oomplalsanoe  had  made  her  brother's        Afler  this  he  admired  Mme.  de  Mauves 
fi>rtune  ;  why  shouldn't  they  make  hers?    more  than  ever ;  she  seeemed  a  brighter 
She    oTerestimated   Longmore^s   wealth    figure,  dogged  by  a  darker  shadow.     At 
and  misinterpreted  his  amiability ;   for    the  end  of  a  month  he  received  a  letter 
she  was  sare  that  a  man  could  not  be  so    from  a  friend  Mith  whom  he  had  arranged 
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a  tour  through  the  Low  Coantries,  re-  more  and  more  difificalt  for  him  to  see  any 

minding  him  of  his  promise  to  meet  him  other  merit  than  this  in  the  Baron  de 

promptly  at  Brussels.    It  was  only  after  Mauves.  And  yet  disinterestedly,  it  would 

his  answer  was  posted  that  he  fully  meas-  have  been  hard  to  give  a  name  to  the  por- 

ured  the  seal  wifch  which  he  had  declared  teutons  yices  which  such  an  estimate  im- 

that  the  journey  must  either  be  deferred  plied,  and  there  were  times  when  our 

or  abandoned — that  he  could  not  possibly  hero  was  almost  persuaded  against  his 

leave  Saint-Glermain.    He  took  a  walk  in  finer  judgment  that  he  was  really  the 

the  forest,  and  asked  himself  if  this  was  most  considerate  of  husbands,  and  that 

irrevocably  true.    If  it  was,  surely  his  his  wife   liked   melancholy   for   melan- 

duty  was  to  march  straight  home  and  choly's  sake.    His  manners  were  perfect, 

pack  his  trunk.    Poor  Webster,  who,  he  his   urbanity  was   unbounded,    and    he 

knew,  had  counted  ardently  on  this  ez-  seemed  never  to  address  her  but,  senti- 

cursion,  was   an   excellent  fellow  ;  six  mentally  speaking,  hat  in  hand.  Hui  tone 

weeks  ago  he  would  have  gone  through  to  Longmore  (as  the  latter  was  perfectly 

fire  and  water  to  join  Webster.    It  had  aware)  was  that  of  a  man  of  the  world  to 

never  been  in  hb  books  to  throw  over-  a  man  not  quite  of  the  world  ;  but  what 

board  a  friend  whom  he  had  loved  for  ten  it  lacked  in  deference  it  made  up  in  ea«y 

years  fur  a  married  woman  whom  for  six  friendliness.    "  I  can't  thank  yon  enough 

weeks  he  had — admired.    It  was  certainly  for  having  overcome  my  wife's  shyness,** 

beyond  question  that  he  was  lingering  at  he  more  than  once  declared.    *'  If  we  left 

Saint-Germain  because   this   admirable  her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  she  would  bury 

married  woman  was  there;  but  in  the  herjelf  alive.  Come  often,  and  bring  some 

midst  of  all  this  admiration  what  had  be-  one  else.    SheUl  have  nothing  to  do  with 

come  of  prudence  7    This  was  the  conduct  my  friends,   but   perhaps  she*ll  accept 

of  a  man  prepared  to  fall  utterly  in  love,  yours." 

If  she  was  as  unhappy  as  he  believed,  the        The  Baron  made  these  speeches  with  a 

love  of  such  a  man  would  help  her  very  remorseless  placidity  very  amasing  to  our 

little  more  than  his  indifference ;  if  she  hero,  who  had  an  innocent  belief  that  a 

was  le<«  so,  she  neededno  help  and  could  man's  head  may  point  out  to  him  the 

di.<«pense  with    his  friendly  offices.    He  shortcomings  of  his  heart  and  make  him 

was  sure,  moreover,  that  if  she  knew  he  ashamed  of  them.    He  couldn't  fancy 

was  staying  on  her  account,  she  would  him  capable  both  of  neglecting  his  wife 

be  extremely   annoyed.    But    this  very  and  taking  an  almost  humorous  view  of 

feeling  had  much  to  do  with  making  it  her  suffering.    Longmore    had,  at  any 

hard  t<)  go ;  her  displeasure  would  only  rate,    an   exasperating  sense    that    the 

enhance  the  gentle  stoicism  which  touch-  Baron  thought  rather  leas  of  his  wife  than 

ed  him  to  the  heart.    At  moments,  in-  more,  for  that  very  same  fine  difference  of 

deed,  he  assured  himself  that  to  linger  nature  which  so  deeply  stirred  his  own 

was  simply  impertinent ;  it  was  indeli-  sympathies.    He  was  rarely  present  dqi^ 

cate  to  make  a  daily  study  of  such  a  ing  Longmore 's  visits,  and  made  a  daily 

shrinking  grief.    But  inclination  answer-  journey  to  Paris,  where  he  had  *'ba*«i- 

ed  that  some  day  her  self-support  would  ness,"  as  he  once  mentioned — not  in  the 

fiiil,  and  be  had  a  vision  of  this  admirable  least  with  a  tone  of  apology.     When  he 

creature  calling  vainly  for  help.  He  would  appeared,  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  and 

be  her  friend,  to  any  length  ;  it  was  un-  with  an  imperturbable  air  of  being  cm  the 

worthy  of  both  of  them  to  think  about  best  of  terms  with  ,every  one  and  eveir- 

"  consequences."    But  he  was  a  friend  thing,  which  was  peculiarly  amazing  if 

who  carried  about  with  him  a  muttering  you  happened  to  have  a  tacit  quarrel 

resentment  that  he  had  not  known  her  with  him.    If  he  was  a  good  fellow,  be 

five  years  earlier,  and  a  brooding  hostility  vnw  surely  a  good  fellow  spoiled.     Some- 

to  those  who  had  anticipated  him.    It  thing  he  had,  however,  which  Longmore 

seemed  one  of  fortune's  most  mocking  vaguely  envied— -a  kind  of  superb  posi- 

strokes,  that  she  should  be  surrounded  by  tiveness — a  manner  rounded  and  polished 

persons  whose  only  merit  was  that  they  by  the  traditions  of  centuries— amenity 

threw  the  charm  of  her  character  into  exercised  for  his  own  sake  and  not  his 

radiant  relief.  neighbors*— which  seemed  the  result  of 

Longmore's  growing  irritation  made  it  something  better  than  a  good  conscience 
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—ofaTigOToas  and  nnserapuloas  temper-  a  certain  sort  of  character  offerB  better 
ament.    The  Baron  was  plainly  not  a  entertainment  than  Tb^r^'s  Rongs,  sang 
moral  man,  and    poor  Longraore,  who  by  a  dissipated  duchess.    Wit  for  wit,  I 
was,  would  hare  been  glad  to  learn  the  think  mine  carries  me  farther."    It  was 
secret  of  his  luxurious  serenity.     What  easy  indeed  to  perceiye  that,  as  became 
was  it  that  enabled  him,  without  being  a  a  grand  seigneur,  M.  de  Mauves  had  a 
moDster  with  visibly  cloven  feet,  exhaling  stock  of  rigid  notions.    He  would  not 
brimstone,  to  misprise  so  cruelly  a  lovely  especially  have  desired,  perhaps,  that  his 
wife,  and  to  walk  about  the  world  with  a  wife  should  compete  in  amateur  operettas 
smile  under  his  moustache?    It  was  the  with  the  duchesses  in  question,  chiefly 
essential  grossness  of  his  imagination,  of  recent  origin ;  but  he  held  that  a  gen- 
whichhadnevertbeleashelpedhimtoturn  tieman  may  take  his  amusement  where 
so  many  neat  compliments.    He  oonldbe  he  finds  it,  that  he  is  quite  at  liberty  not 
very  polite,  and  he  could  doubtless  be  to  find  it  at  home ;  and  that  the  wife  of  a 
supremely  impertinent;   but  he  was  as  De  Msuves  who  should  hang  her  head 
unable  to  draw  a  moral  inference  of  the  and  have  red  eyes,  and  allow  herself  to 
finer  strain,  as  a  schoolboy  who  has  been  make  any  other  response  to  officious  .con- 
playing  truant  for  a  week  to  solve  a  prob-  dolence  than  that  her  husband's  amuse- 
iem  in  algebra.    It  was  ten  to  one  he  ments  were  his  own  afiair,  would  havB 
didn*t  know  his  wife  was  unhappy  ;  he  forfeited  every  daim  to  having  her  finger- 
and  his    brilliant   sister  had   doubtless  tips  bowed  over  and  kissed.    And  yet  in 
agreed  to  consider  their  companion  a  pu-  spite  of  these  sound  principles,   Long- 
ritanical  little  person,  of  meagre  aspira-  more  fancied  that  the  Baron  was  more 
tions  and  slender  accomplishments,  con-  irritated    than    gratified    by    his  wife's 
tented  with  looking  at  Paris  from  the  irreproachable  reserve.    Did  it  dimly  oc- 
terraoe,  and,  as  an  especial  treat,  having  cur  to  him  that  it  was  self-control  and  nut 
a  countryman  very  much  like  herself  to  self  eflbcement?    She  was  a  model  to  all 
supply  her    with    homely   transatlantic  the  inferior  matrons  of  his  line,  past  and 
gossip.    M.  de  Mauves  was  tired  of  his  to  come,  and  an  occasional  "  scene  '*  from 
companion :  he  relished  a  higher  flavor  her  at  a  convenient  moment  would  have 
in  female  society.    She  was  too  modest,  something  reassuring — ^would  attest  her 
too  simple,  too  delicate  ;  she  had  too  few  stupidity  a  trifle  more  forcibly  than  her 
arts,  too  little  coquetry,  too  much  charity,  excessive  reasonableness. 
M.  de  Mauves,  some  day,  lighting  a  ci-  Longmore  would  have  given  much  to 
gar,  had  probably  decided  she  was  stupid,  know  the  principle  of  her  submissiveness. 
It  was  the  same  sort  of  taste,  Longmore  and  he  tried  more  than  once,  but  with 
moialized,  as  the  taste  for  Gerdme  in  rather  awkward  timidity,  to  sound  the 
painting,  and  for  M.  Gustave  Flaubert  in  mystery.    She  seemed  to  him  to  have 
literature.    The  Baron  was  a  pagan  and  been  long  resisting  the  force  of  cruel  evi- 
his  wife  was  a  Christian,  and  between  dence,  and,  though  she  had  succumbed 
them,  accordingly,  was  a  gulf.    He  was  to  it  at  last,  to  have  denied  herself  the 
by  race  and  instinct  a  grand  seigneur,  right  to  complain,  because  if  faith  was 
Longmore  bad  often  heard  of  thisdistin-  gone  her  heroic  generosity  remained.    He 
guished    social  type,  and  was  properly  believed  even  that  she  was  capable  of  re- 
grateful  for  an  opportunity  to  examine  it  proaching  herself  with  having  expected 
cla»ely.     It  ha<f  certainly  a  picturesque  tpo  much,  and  of  trying  to  persuade  her- 
boldlesB  of  oatline,  but  it  vras  fed  from  self  out  of  her  bitterness  by  f-aying  that 
spiritual  soarces  so  remote  from  those  of  her  hopes  had  been  illusions  and  that 
which  be  felt  the  living  gush  in  his  own  this  was  simply— life.    '*  I  hate  tragedy," 
soul,  that  he  found  himself  gazing  at  it,  she  once  said  to  him  ;  *'  I  have  a  really 
in  irreconcilable  antipathy,  across  a  dim  pusillanimous  dread  of  moral  sufiering. 
historic    iijist.    "I'm    a   modern   hour-  I  believe  that— wi  thou  those  concessions— 
yeoM,"  he  said, "and not  perhapsso  good  there  is  always  some  way  of  escaping 
a  jodge  of  how  far  a  pretty  woman's  from  it.    I  had  almost  rather  never  smile 
tongue  may  go  at  supper  without  preju-,  all  my  life  than  have  a  single  violent  ex- 
dice   to    her  reputation.    But  I've  not  plosion  of  grief."    She  lived  evidently  in 
met  one  of  the  smartest  of  women  with-  nervous   apprehension  of  being  fatally 
out  recognizing  her  and  discovering  that  convinced— of  seeing  to  the  end  of  her 
15 
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deception.    Longmore,  when  he  tboaght  w<as  more  you — more  yon  as  I  wished  tu 

of  this,  felt  an  immense  longing  to  offer  know  you — than  they  werp ;  something 

her  something  of  which  she  ooald  be  as  that  1  hare  believed  to  be  an  intense 

Bare  as  of  the  sun  in  heaven.  grief.  *' 

She  listened  with  great  gravity,  bat 

""""-  without  an  air  of  offence,  and  he  felt  that 

while  he  had  been  timorously  ealculatiDg 

^^'  the  last  consequences  of  friendship,  she 

His  friend  Webster  lost  no  time  in  ao-  had  placidly  accepted  them.    *'  You  sur- 

onsing  him  of  the  basest  infidelity,  and  prise  me,"  she  said  slowly,  and  ber  blu«h 

asking  him  what  he  found  at  Saint-Ger-  still  lingered.    *'  But  to  refuse  to  answer 

main  to  prefer  to  Van  Eyck  and  Hemling,  you  would  confirm  an  impression  which 

Rubens  and  Bembrandt.    A  day  or  two  is  evidently  already  too  strong.    An  qd- 

afler  the  receipt  of  Webster*s  letter,  he  happiness  that  one  can  sit  comfortably 

took  a  walk  with  Mme.  de  Mauves  in  the  talking  about,  is  an  unhappiness  with 

forest.    They  sat  down  on  a  fallen  log,  distinct  limitations.    If  I  were  examined 

and  she  began  to  arrange  into  a  bouquet  before  a  board  of  commissioners  for  inves- 

the  anemones  and  violets  she  had  gath-  tigating  the  felicity  of  mankind,  TmsaTe 

ered.    '^  I  have  a  letter,"  he  said  at  last,  I  should  be  pronounced  a  very  fortunate 

**  from  a  friend  whom  I  some  time  ago  woman.'* 

promised  to  join  at  Brussels.  The  time  There  vras  something  delightfully  gen- 
has  come—it  has  passed.  It  finds  me  ter-  tie  to  him  in  her  tone,  and  its  soflnes 
ribly  unwilling  to  leave  Saint-Germain."  seemed   to   deepen   as   she   continued: 

She  looked  up  with  the  candid  interest  '*  But  let  me  add,  with  all  gratitude  for 

which  she  always  displayed  in  his  a&irs,  your  sympathy,  that  it's  my  own  afikir 

but  with  no  disposition,  apparently,  to  altogether.    It  needn't  disturb  yon,  Mr. 

make  a  personal  application  of  his  words.  Longmore,  for  I  have  often  found  my^lf 

*'  Saint-Germain  is   pleasant   enough,"  in  your  company  a  very  contented  per- 

she  said  ;  *'  but  are  you  doing  yourself  son." 

justice?  Won't  you  regret  in  future  "  You're  a  wonderful  woman,"  be snid, 
days  that  instead  of  travelling  and  seeing  '*  and  I  admire  you  as  I  never  have  ad- 
cities  and  monuments  and  museums  and  mired  any  one.  You're  wiser  than  any- 
improving  your  mind,  you  sat  here — for  thing  1,  for  one,  can  say  to  yon ;  and  what 
instance— on  a  log,  pulling  my  flowers  to  I  ask  of  you  is  not  to  let  me  advise  or  con- 
pieces  ?  "  sole  you,  but  simply  thank  you  for  letting 

"  What  I  shall  regret  in  future  da3's,"  me  know  you."    He  had  intended  no  such 

he  answered  after  some  hesitation,  '*  is  outburst  as  this,  but  his  voice  rang  loud, 

that  I   should  have   sat  here  and  not  and  he  felt  a  kind  of  unfamiliar  joy  as  he 

spoken  the  truth  on  the  matter.    I  am  uttered  it. 

fond  of  museums  and  monuments  and  of  She  shook  her  head  with  some  impa^ 

improving  my  mind,  and  I'm  particularly  tience.  *^  Let  us  be  friends — as  I  supposed 

fond  of  my  friend  Webster.     But  I  can't  we  were  going  to  be — without  protesta- 

bring   myself  to    leave    Saint-Germain  tions  and  fine  words     To  have  you  mak- 

without   asking   you   a  question.    You  ing  bows  to  my  wisdom — that  would  be 

must  forgiveme  if  it's  unfortunate,  and  be  real  wretchedness.    I  can  disj>ense  with 

a.S6ured  that  curiosity  was  never  more  re-  your  admiration  better  uian  the  FlemUh 

spectful.    Are  3'ou  really  as  unhappy  as  painters  can — ^better  than  Van  Eyck  and 

I  imagine  you  to  be  ?  "  Rubens,  in  spite  of  all  their  worsliippers. 

She  had  evidently  not  expected  his  Go  join  your  friend — see  everything,  en- 
question,  and  she  greeted  it  with  a  star-  joy  everything,  learn  everything,  and 
tied  blush.  *'If  I  strike  you  as  unhap-  write  me  an  excellent  letter,  brimming 
py,"  she  said,  **  I  have  been  a  poorer  over  with  your  imprei^ions  I*m  extreme- 
friend  to  y(»u  than  I  wished  to  be."  ly  fond  of  the  Dutch  painters,"  she  added 

**  I,  perhaps,  have  been  a  better  friend  with  a  slight  faltering  of  the  voice,  which 

of  yours  than  you  have  supposed.     I've  Longmore  had  noticed  once  before,  and 

admired  your  reserve,  your  courage,  your  which  he  had  interpreted  as  the  sudden 

studied  gayety.    But  I  have  felt  the  ex-  weariness  of  a  spirit  self-condemn^  to 

istence  of  something  beneath  them  that  play  a  part. 
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"I  do&'t  believe  yoa  care  about  the  *'I  shall  come  and  say  good-by,"  he 

Dutch  painters  at  all/'  he  ssiid  with  a  r^oined;  on  which  she  nodded  with  a 

iaagh.    **fiat  I  shall  certainly  write  yoa  smile,  and  went  in. 

a  letter."  He  turned  away,  and  walked  slowly 

Sheroseand  turned  homeward,  thought-  homeward  by  the  terrace.    It  seemed  to 
fully  rearranging  her  flowers  as  she  walk-  him  that  to  leave  her  thus,  for  a  gain  on 
ed.    Little  was  said ;  Longmore  was  nsk-  which  she  herself  insisted,  was  to  know 
ing  himself,  with  a  tremor  in  the  an-  her  better  and  admire  her  more.    But  he 
spoken  words,   whether  all  this  meant  was  in  a  vague  ferment  of  feeling  which 
simply  that  he  was  in  love.    He  looked  at  her  evasion  of  his  question  half  an  hour 
the  rooks  wheeling  against  the  golden-  before  had  done  more  to  deepen  than  to 
haedsky,  between  the  tree-tops,  but  not  allay.    Suddenly,  on  the  terrace,  he  en- 
atbisoompanion,who6e  personal  presence  countered  M.  de  Mauves,  who  was  lean- 
seemed  lost  in  the  felicity  she  had  created,  ing  against  the  parapet  finishing  a  cigar. 
Mme.  de  Mauves  was  silent  and  grave.  The  Baron,  who,  he  fancied,  had  an  air  of 
becaose  she  was  painfully  disappointed,  peculiar  affi&bility,  offered  him  his  light- 
AseDtimental  friendship  she  had  not  de-  gloved  hand.    Longmore  stopped ;  he  felt 
sired ;  her  scheme  had  been  to  pass  with  a  sudden  angry  desire  tocry  out  tohim  that 
L)ngiaoTe  as  a  placid  creature  with  a  good  he  had  the  loveliest  wife  in  the  world; 
deal  uf  letsare,  which  she  was  dl<<posed  to  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  not 
devote  to  profitable  conversation  of  an  im-  to  know  it ;  and  that  for  all  hLs shrewdness 
personal  sort.    She  liked  him  extremely,  he  bad  never  looked  into  the  depths  of 
and  felt  that  there  was  something  in  him  her  eyes.    The  Baron,  we  know,  consid- 
to  which,  when  she  mode  up  her  girlish  ered  that  he  had ;  but  there  was  some- 
mind  that  a  needy  French  biiron  was  the  thing  in  Euphemia's  e3'es  now  that  was 
ripest  fruit  of  time,  she  had  done  very  not  there  five  years  before.     They  talked 
scanty  justice.     They  went  through  the  for  a  while  about  various  thing!*,  and  M. 
liule  gate  in  the  garden  wall  and  ap-  de  Mauves  gave  a  humorous  account  of 
proached  the    house.      On    the    terrace  his  visit  to  America.     His  tone  was  not 
Mme.  Chiirin  vras  entertaining  a  friend —  soothing  to  Longmore's  excited  sensibili- 
a  little  elderly  gentleman  with  a  white  ties.    He  seemed  to  consider  the  country 
muastoche,  and  an  order  in  his  button-  a  gigantic  joke,  and  his  urbanity  only 
bole.     Mme.  de  Mauves  chose  to  pass  went  so  far  as  to  admit  that  it  was  not  a 
round  the  house  into  the  court ;  where-  bad  one.    Longmore  was  not,  by  habit, 
upon  her  sister-in-law,  greeting  Long-  an  aggressive  apologist  for  our  institu- 
more  with  a  commanding  nod,  lifled  her  tions ;  but  the  Baron's  narrative  confirm- 
eyeglasB  and  stared  at  them  as  tliey  went  ed  his  worst  impressions  of  French  super- 
bj.    Longmore  heard  the  little  old  gen-  ficiality.    He  had  understood  nothing,  he 
tleman  uttering  some  old-fashioned  epi-  had  felt  nothing,  he  had  learned  nothing ; 
gram  aboat  *'  la  vieille  gahmterie  Fran-  and  our  hero,  glancing  askance  at  his 
^b«,*'  and  then,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  aristocratic  profile,  declared  that  if  the 
Le  looked  at  Mme.  de  Mauves  and  won-  chief  merit  of  a  long  pedigree  was  to  leave 
dered  what  she  was  doing  in  such  a  world,  one  so  vaingloriously  stupid,  he  thanked 
She  stopped  before  the  house,  without  his  stars  that  the  Longmores  had  emerged 
asking  him  to  come  in.    **  I  hope,"  she  from  obscurity  in  the  present  century,  in 
raid,  **youUl  consider  my  advice,  and  the  person  of  an    enterprising  lumber 
waste  no  more  time  at  Saint-Germain."  merchant.    M.  de  Mauves  dwelt  of  course 
For  an  instant  there  rose  to  his  lips  on  that  prime  oddity  of  ours — the  liberty 
aome  faded  compliment  about  his  time  not  allowed  to  young  girls;  and  related  the 
being  wasted,  but  it  expired  before  the  history  of  his  researches  into  the  **oppor- 
simple  sincerity  of  her  look.    She  stood  tunities  "  it  presented  to  French  noble- 
there  as  gently  serions  as  the  angel  of  dis-  men — ^researches  in  which,  during  a  fort- 
interestedness,  and  Longmore  felt  as  if  he  night's  stay,  he  seemed  to  have  spent 
shoald  insult  her  by  treating  her  words  many  agreeable  hours.    '*  I  am  bound  to 
as  a  bait  for  flattery.     **  I  shall  start  in  a  admit,"  he  said,  "  that  in  every  case  I 
day  or  two,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  woi^'t  was  disarmed  by  the  extreme  candor  of 
promise  yoa  not  to  come  hack."  the  young  lady,  and  that  they  took  care 
"  1  hope  not,"  she  said  simply.    'Tex-  of  themselves  to  better  purpose    than  I 
pcct  to  be  here  a  long  time."  have  seen  some  mammas  in  France  take 
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oare  of  fchem."    Lonagmore  greeted  this  dertook  to  read  me  one  day  a  certain 

handsome  concession  vrith  the  grimmeKt  Wordsworth — a  poet  highly  esteemed,  it 

of  smiles,  and  damned  his  impertinent  appears,  chez  vous.     It  seemed  to  me 

patronage.  that  she  took  me  by  the  nape  of  the  neck 

Mentioning  at  last  that  he  was  aboat  to  and  forced  my  head  for  half  an  boar  OTer 

leave   Saint- Germain,  he  was  surprised,  a  basin  of  soupe  aux  choux,  and  that  one 

without  exactly  being  flattered,  by  the  ought  to  ventilate  the  drawing-room  be- 

Baron's  quickened  attention.    '*  I'm  veiy  fore  anyone  called.    But  I  suppose  you 

gorry,"  the  latter  cried.    '*  I  hoped  we  had  know  him — ce  genie  la.    I  think  my  wife 

you  for  the  summer."    Longmore  mur-  never  forgave  me,  and  that  it  was  a  real 

mured   something    civil,  and  wondered  shock  to  her  to  find  she  had  married  a 

why  M.  de  Mauves  should  care  whetlier  man  who  had  very  much  the  same  taste 

he  stayed  or  went.    '*  You  were  a  diver-  in  literature  as  in  cookery.    But  you're  a 

sion  to  Mme.  de  Mauves/'  the  Baron  man  of  general  culture,"  said  the  Baron, 

added.    '*  I  assure  you  I  mentally  blessed  turning  to  Longmore  and  fixing  bis  eyes 

your  visits."  on  the  seal  on  his  watcli-gunrd.    *'Toa 

'*  They  were  a  great  pleasure  to  me,"  can  talk  about  everything,  and  I'm  sure 

Longmore  said  gravely.    '*Some  day  I  you  like  Alfred  de  Musset'as  well  rm 

expect  to  come  back."  Wordsworth.    Talk  to  her  about  every- 

''Pray  do,"  and  the  Baron  laid  his  thing,  Alfred  de  Musset  included.    Bab! 

hand  urgently  on  his  arm.    '*  You  see  I  I  forgot  you're  going.    Come  back  then 

have  confidence  in  you  ?  "    Longmore  was  as  soon  as  possible  and  talk  about  your 

silent  for  a  moment,  and  the  Baron  pufied  travels.    If  Mme.  de  Mauves  too  would 

his  cigar  for  a  while  and  watched  the  travel  for  a  couple  of  months,  it  would 

smoke.    *'  Mme.  de  Mauves,"  he  said  at  do  her  good.    It  would  enlarge  her  hort- 

last,  **  is  a  rather  peculiar  person."  zon  " — and  M.  de  Mauves  made  a  series 

Longmore    shifted    his   pasition,    and  of  short  nervous  jerks  with  his  stick  in 

wondered  whether  he  was  going  to  **  ex-  the  air — *'  it  would  wake  up  her  imagi- 

plain  "  Mme.  de  Mauves.  nation.     She's  too  rigid,  you  know — it 

'*  Being  as  you  are  her  fellow-country-  would  show  her  that  one  may  l>end  a 
man,"  the  Baron  went  on, '*  I  don't  mind  trifle  without  breaking."  He  paused  a 
speaking  frankly.  She's  just  a  little  x  moment  and  gave  two  or  three  vigorous 
marked — the  most  charming  woman  in  pufi&.  Then  turning  to  his  companion 
the  world,  as  you  see,  but  a  little  fanciful  again,  with  a  little  nod  and  a  confidential 
— ^a  little  exaUie.  Now  you  see  she  has  smile  :  '*  I  hope  you  admire  my  candor, 
taken  this  extraordinary  fancy  for  soli-  I  wouldn't  say  all  this  to  one  of  us." 
tude.  I  can't  get  her  to  go  anywhere—  Evening  was  coming  on,  and  the  lin- 
to  see  any  one.  When  my  friends  pre-  gering  light  seemed  to  float  in  the  air  in 
sent  themselves  she's  polite,  but  she's  faintly  golden  motes.  Longmore  stood 
freeing, >  She  doesn't  do  herself  justice,  gazing  at  these  luminous  particles;  he 
and  I  expect  every  day  to  hear  two  or  could  almost  have  fancied  them  a  swarm 
three  of  them  say  to  me,  '  Your  wife's  of  humming  insects,  murmuring  as  a  re- 
joUe  d.  croquer :  what  a  pity  she  hasn't  a  frain,  '*  She  has  a  great  deal  of  esprit — 
little  esprit.^  You  must  have  found  out  she  has  a  great  deal  of  esprit,"  *'Yes, 
that  she  has  really  a  great  deal.  But  to  she  has  a  great  deal,"  he  said  mechani- 
tell  the  whole  truth,  what  she  needs  is  to  cally,  turning  to  the  Baron.  M.  de 
forget  herself.  She  sits  alone  for  hours  Mauves  glanced  at  him  sharply,  as  if  to 
poring  over  her  English  books  and  look-  ask  what  the  deuce  he  vras  talking  abont. 
ing  at  life  through  that  terrible  gray  veil  ''  She  has  a  great  deal  of  intelligence," 
which  they  always  seem  to  me  to  fling  said  Longmore  deliberately,  **  a  great 
over  the  world.  I  doubt  if  yonr  English  deal  of  beauty,  a  great  many  virtues." 
authors,"  the  Baron  continued,  with  a  M.  de  Manves  busied  himself  for  a  mo- 
serenity  which  Longmore  afterwards  ment  in  lighting  another  cigar,  and  when 
characterized  as  sublime,  **  are  very  he  had  finished,  with  a  return  of  his  con- 
sound  reading  for  young  married  women,  fidential  smile,  "  I  suspect  you  of  think* 
I  don't  pretend  to  know  much  about  ing,"  he  said,  **  that  I  don't  do  my  wife 
them;  but  I  remember  that  not  long  justice.  Take  care— take  care,  yonng 
after  our  marriage  Mme.  de  Mauves  un-  man  ;  that's  a  dangerous'assamption.    In 
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general,  a  man  always  does  his  wife  jus-  propitious,  and  lie  wrote  half  a  dozen 
tice.     More   than  justice,"    cried    the  pages.    Uis  tone,  however,  was  grave, 
Baron  with  a  laugh — *^  that  we  keep  for  and  Mrs.  Draper,  on  receiving  them,  was 
the  wires  of  otlier  men!"  slightly   disappointed — she  would    have 
Longmore  afterwards  rememhered  it  in  preferred  a  stronger  flavor  of  rhapsody/ 
favor  of  the  Baron *s  grace  of  address  that  But  what  chiefly  concerns  us  is  the  con- 
be  had  not  measured  at  this  moment  the  eluding  sentences, 
dusky  abyss  over  which  it  hovered.    But  **  The  only  time  she  ever  spoke  to  me 
a  sort  of  deepening  subterranean  echo  of  her  marriage,"  he  wrote,  '*  she  inti- 
lingered  on  his  spiritual  ear.     For  the  mated  that  it  had  been  a  perfect  love- 
present  his  keenest  sensation  wos  a  desire  match.     With  all  abatements,  I  suppose 
to  get  away  and  cry  aloud  that  M.  de  most  marriages  are ;  but  in  her  cnse  this 
Maaves  was  an  arrogant  fool.    He  bade  would  mean  more,  I  think,  than  in  tliat 
him  an  abrupt  good- night,  which  must  of  most  women ;  for  her  love  was  an  ab- 
serve  also,  he  said,  as  good-by.  solute   idealization.     She   believed    her 
''Decidedly  then  you  go?"  said  M.  de  husband  was  a  hero  of  rose-colored  ro- 
Jianves,  almost  peremptorily.  mance,  and  he  turns  out  to  be  not  even  a 
** Decidedly."  hero  of  very  sad-colored   reality.     For 
"  Of  eourse  youUl  oome  and  say  good-  some  time  now  she  has  been  sounding 
by  to  Mme.  de  Muuves."    His  tone  im-  her  mistake,  but  I  don't  believe  she  has 
plied  that  the  omission  would  be  most  touched  the  bottom  of  it  yet.    She  strikes 
■  uncifil ;  bat  there  seemed  to  Longmore  me  as  a  person  who  is  begging  off  from 
something  so  ludicrous  in  his  taking  a  full  knowledge — who  has  struck  a  truce 
le^on    in   consideration    from    M.    de  with  painful  truth,  and  is  trying  awhile 
Mauves,  that  he  burst  into  a  laugh.    The  the  experiment  of  living  with  closed  eyes. 
Baronfrowned,likeamanforwhomitwas  In  the  dark  she  tries  to  see  again  the 
a  new  and  most  unpleasant  sensation  to  gilding  on  her  idol.    Illusion  of  coarse  is 
be  perplexed.     "  You're  a  queer  fellow,"  illusion,  and  one  must  always  pay  for  it ; 
be  murmured,  CIS  Longmore  turned  away,  but  there  is  something  truly  tragical  in 
nut  foreseeing  that  he  would  tiiink  him  a  seeing  an  earthly  penalty  levied  on  such 
very  queer  fellow  indeed  before  he  had  divine    folly   as    this.      As  for   M.    de 
done  with  him.  Mauves,  he's  a  Frenchman  to  his  fingers' 
Longmore  sat  down  to  dinner  at  his  ends;  and  I  confess  I  should  dislike  him 
botel  with  his  usual  good  intentions;  but  for  this  if  he  were  a  much  better  man. 
as  be  was  lifting  his  first  gloss  of  wine  to  He  can't  forgive  his  wife  for  having  mar- 
bis  lips,  he  suddenly  fell  to  musing  and  ried  him  too  sentimentally  and  loved  him 
set  down  his  wine  un tasted.    His  revery  too  well ;  for  in  some  uncorrupted  cor- 
lasted  long,jand  wiien  he  emerged  from  ner  of  his  being  he  feels,  £  suppose,  that 
it,  bis  fish  was  cold  ;  but  this  mattered  as  she  saw  him,  so  he  ought  to  have  been, 
little,  for  his  appetite  wa.<«  gone.    That  It's  a  perpetual  vexation  to  him  that  a 
evening  he  packed  his  trunk  with  a  kind  little  American  bowgeoise  should  have 
uf  indignant  energy.    This  was  so  effec-  fancied  him  a  finer  fellow  than  he  is,  or 
tiro  that  the  operation  was  accomplished  than  he  at  all  wants  to  be.    He  hasn't  a 
before  bed-time,  and  as  he  was  not  in  the  glimmering  of  real  acquaintance  with  his 
least  sleepy,  he  devoted  the  interval  to  wife  ;  he  can't  understand  Uie  stream  of 
writing  two  letters ;   one  was  a  short  passion  flowing  so  clear  and  still.     To 
note  to  Mme.  de  Mauves,  which  he  in-  tell  the  truth,  I  hardly  can  m3\self,  but 
trusted  to  a  servant,  to  be  delivered  the  when  I  see  the  spectacle  I  cnn  admire 
next  morning.    He  had  found  it  best,  he  it  restlessly.    M.  de  Mauves,  at  any  rate, 
«aitj,  to  leave  Saint  Germain  immediately,  would  like  to  have  the  comfort  of  feeling 
bat  he  expected  to  be  back  in  Paris  in  that  his  wife  was  as  corruptible  as  hiiii- 
tlie  early  autumn.    The  other  letter  was  self;  and  you'll  hardly  believe  me  when  I 
tHe  resalt  of  his  having  remembered  a  tell  you  that  he  goes  about  intimating  to 
day  or  two  before  that  he  had  not  yet  com-  gentlemen  whom  he  deems  worthy  of  the 
plied  with  Mrs.  Draper's  iiyunction  to  knowledge,  that  it  would  be  a  conve- 
Rive  her  an  account  of  his  impressions  of  nience  to  him  to  have  them  make  love  to 

ber  friend.    The  present  occasion  seemed  her." 

Hbnut  James,  Jr. 


WOMEIT  AS  FRIENDS. 


OUR  best  friends  are  the  friends  we  for  illusion.  The  stvme  wise  jadgment 
never  find.  As  most  of  our  bless-  declares  tliat  man  and  woman  cannot  be 
ings  fail  to  descend  from  the  imagination,  friends ;  that  sexual  feeling  renders 
their  sole  creator,  our  perfect  friendships  friendship  impossible  by  introducing  an 
seldom  emerge  from  the  ideal  that  en-  element — passion — which  destroys  it. 
shrines  them.  Friendship  is  so  little  un-  There  is  a  modicum  of  truth  here,  «s 
derstood  that  the  name  is  constantly  mis-  there  usually  is  in  popular  opinion, 
taken  for  the  thing;  and,  what  is  more  which,  considering  things  in  the  gross, 
remarkable,  the  error  rests  unperceived.  neglects  exceptions,  and  becomes  incap^ 
We  are  wont  to  speak  of  our  friends  as  ble  of  fine  discrimination. 
if  they  challenged  reckoning ;  and  yet,  to  We  hear  to  weariness  of  Darid  and 
be  truly  such,  they  must  of  necessity  be  Jonathan,  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Alex- 
few.  He  who  thinks  he  has  many  is  ander  and  Uephestion,  Nisus  and  Eurya* 
likely  to  have  none;  for  friendship  is  lus,  Damon  and  Pythias;  history  and  fic^ 
rarer  than  rubies,  and  beyond  the  power  tion  are  so  plundered  for  examples  of  he- 
of  purchase.  The  richest  and  strongest  roes  bound  in  amity,  surrendering  every- 
Dature  may  not  attract  many  friends ;  it  thing  to  and  for  etich  other,  that  we  are 
does  not  want,  nor  would  it  have  them ;  inclined  to  believe  friendHhip  exclusively 
since  number  would  reduce  their  value,  masculine.  There  are  shining  instances, 
and  profane  their  sacredness.  however,  of  women  who  have  been  ma- 

To  possess  friends  is  a  noble  privilege,  tually  attached  as  deeply  and  disinterest- 

and  a  right  withal,  but  aright  of  superior  edly  as  the  illustrious  Hebrews,  Greeks, 

•ouls  alone.    Capacity  to  get  or  to  be  a  or  Latins.    Women,  to-day,  are  fast  and 

friend  implies  yirtueofsome  kind, strength  faithful  friends — so  sure  of,  so  restful  in 

of  character,  fixedness  of  purpose,  loyalty,  their  relation,  that  they  seldom  parade  it, 

inward  illumination,  freedom  from  self-  as  their  brothers  delight  to  do.    Their 

ishness.    These  qualities  may  not  belong  reticence  robs  them  of  their  desert ;  they 

— they  seldom  do — to  each  friend ;   but  are  not  thought  to  feel  what  they  &.il  to 

ihey  are  commonly,  if  unequally,  shared  advertise.    Substantial  friendship  exists 

between  the  two.     If  one  appreciate  what  between  them  when  life  has  lost  its  opa- 

the   other  has,  it   is,  by  reflection,  as  line  hues,  and  gathered  sober,  though  not 

though  both  were  possessors.    In  the  as-  sombre  tints.    The  illusions  of  youth,  as 

flociations  and  intimacies  of  life,  to  give  well  as  its  frivolities,  have  gone ;  they 

back  is  almost  equivalent  to  owning,  and,  can  see  eiich  other  wiih  clear  eyes  and 

as  re««pects  accord,  far  more  to  be  de-  settled  confidence.    All  reason  for  diit- 

sired.  trust  has  passed  ;  they  do  not  regard  each 

In  ordinary  apprehension,  friendship  is  other  as  possible  rivals  each  time  a  pleas- 
limited  to  men.  Women,  it  is  common  ant  stranger  comes.  Their  tie  is  finer, 
to  say,  never  feel  it.  They  fancy  they  fonder,  tenderer  than  that  commonly 
do;  they  hold  a  spurious  friendship,  binding  man  to  man.  Their  mutual  in- 
which  may  last  through  girlhood,  which  ward  interest  springs  from  lack  of  out- 
oonsists  in  sentimentally  silly  confidences,  ward  interest.  They  are  allies  of  Na- 
in  encircled  waists,  exclamatory  walks,  ture's  making,  developed  ciftldren  of  the 
labial  truces  to  petty  quarrels,  but  ends  season's  progress,  the  result  of  order  un- 
with  school  days,  and  is  rarely  to  be  disturbed.  Their  virtues  draw  them  to- 
revived.  Mayhap  in  mitturity,  afler  gether,  as  men's  vices  oft  draw  men.  In 
marriage  itself,  they  concoct  an  emo-  so  much  are  they  purer  and  better  fur 
tional  relationship,  in  which  they  may  be  their  connection ;  while  their  appointed 
anything  or  everything  but  friends.  So  protectors  may  be  rendered  worse  by  bor- 
the  opinion  goes,  and  has  gone  until  fem-  rowing  defects  and  reproducing  tainbt. 
inine  friendship  has  come  to  be  regarded  It  is  very  rare  to  find,  in  close,  contin- 
popularly  as  something  too  transparent  uo us  companionship,  women  who  are  nut. 
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in  the  main,    both    good   and   strong,  wholly,  sordid  even.    Privately,  they  dis- 
Wbea  tbey  hare  soiled  their  souls,  have  like,  despise  one  another ;  and  the  con- 
sank  in  self-esteem,  they  are  prone  to  sciousness  of  this,  with  the  fear  of  eaoh 
avoid  each  other ;  to  seek  the  society  of  that  the  other  may  tell  what  both  know, 
the  less  sensitive  and  fastidioos  sex,  in  keeps  them  together.    They  more  suo- 
order  to  fortify  the  bad  with  something  cessfully  oppress  their  fellows  by  combin- 
worse.    Women  discover  one  another's  ing  than  they  could  singly  ;  their  firm  is 
faults  more  quickly — perhaps  more  will-  Mine  and  Thine  in  opposition  to  human- 
ingly— than  one  another's  virtues.    They  ity.    Good-hearted  they  are  called,  for 
have  an  instinct  for  the  wrong  in  their  they  understand  the  policy  of  presenting 
iisters,  proportioned  to  their  unsuspicion  smooth  surfaces  ;  though  it  is  hard  to 
of  wrong,  especially  the  same  wrong,  in  perceive  how  the  goodness  of  a  thing  can 
themselves.    Conscious  of  this,  they  keep  depend  on  its  absence, 
ipart— less  because  they  have  erred  than  Hardcheek  and  Careless  are  considered 
because  they  hate  to  be  found  out.    But  excellent  friends ;  but  as  neither  h^  agree- 
be  the  cause  what  it  may,  sins  conven-  able  or  generous,  the  wherefore  is  not  o&- 
tiooal  or  spiritual    divide  them,   undo  vlous.    They  may  like  each  other  because 
friendship,  shatter  its  potentiality.   Their  no  one  else  likes  them.    Even  their  de- 
association  shows  them  armed  without  in  fects  are  too  small  to  exercise  attraction. 
that  tbey  are  innocent  within.    They  co-  If  you  knew  their  habits,  you  would  un- 
here  for  the  reason  that  they  are  alike,  ravel  the  m3'stery.    They  are  associate 
aad  hive  no  dread  of  comment  or  criti-  tipplers  at  unseemly  hours  ;  over  their 
cism.    Friendship  is  their  badge  of  mu-  cups  they  confess  their  meanness  b>  other 
tual  faith  and  security',  and  these  are  the  titles,  and  through  slander  reduce  their 
calm  contagions  of  their  giving  out.  entire  acquaintance  to  a  dishonorable  de- 
vices, oftener  weaknesses,  may  serve  mocracy. 
as  bonds  of  union  between  us;  the  greater  Absurdenough    and    Queerbrain    are 
the  vice  or  weakness,  the  closer  the  bond,  grave  in  deportment  ns  grandees.    They 
The  young  soldiers  and  the  hoary  vete-  are  the  laughing-stock  of  their  ever-nar- 
raos  of  Rome,  who  died  together  against  rowing  circle,  though  they  never  dream 
oatnumbering  Gauls,  have  been  preserved,  of  the  fact.     When  friendship  is   fool, 
for  their  personal  devotion,  in  the  amber  they   are   Damon   and   Pythias.    Their 
of  ages.    But  the  secret  of  their  attach-  principal  weakness  is  belief,  bom  of  their 
meot  paralyzes  poetry,  revolts  the  whole-  own  ceaseless  asseveration,  in  their  irre- 
some  sense,    represses  utterance.     The  sistibility  to  women.    For  a  long  while 
love  of  Hadrian  for  Antinous  has  become  they  rehearsed  their  conquests  to  all  who 
immortal ;  the  statues  of  the  Bithynian  would  listen,  regardless  of  time,  temper, 
jouth  stand  in  every  gallery  ;  admiration  or  occasion.    But   gaining   at  last  the 
of  the  lavorite  is  on  the  lips  of  millions,  reputation  of  ancient  augurs,  their  be- 
Rhapsody  hides  the  forbidding  fact  that  holders  afar  off  fled  with  precipitation, 
would  taint  the  temple  the  emperor  rear-  Constrained  to  a  dual  audience,  and  that 
ed  Id  the  name  of  affection ;  turns  to  gibe  audience  themselves,  they  pass  hours  in 
the  tender  myth  of  the  celestial  transmu-  relating  fiilsehoods  to  one  another,  all 
tation.    Our  apparent  friendships,  beau-  based  on  unreal  gallantries — eacli  despis- 
tifal  at  distance,  may  not  bear  inspection,  ing  his  companion  for  so  shallow  lying, 
lest  their  roots  be  found  imbedded  in  im-  but  confident  his  own  vaporing  is  credited, 
purity.    We  prefer  to  shut  the  windows  Such  may  not  be  the  representative  or 
of  the  soul  when  the  blue  eye  of  Heaven  general  friendships  of  men.    Still,  they 
is  looking  dowrl.    We  do  not  care  much  go  by  the  fair  christening,  and  are  given 
for  Heaven;  but  our  psychal  chambers  as  illustrations — let  us  hope  truly — of 
are  generally  too  disordered  to  invite  ex-  something  non-existent  among  women, 
amioation.  It  is  our  insistance  of  cheap  satire  on  our 
Feelwell  and  Stronglnngs  have  been  sisters  that  renders  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
friends  for  years ;  their  example  is  quoted  healthful  for  ourselves.     We  are  told  that 
f^r  its  disinterestedness.    Nothing  they  we  live  in  an  unberoic  age.     It  is  l&w 
woald  not  do  for  each  other,  say  the  peo-  true  of  this   than  of  any  other.    The 
pie.    ThemselTes  are  reticent.    But  they  ancients  were   once  modern,  and  tlieir 
are  aware   their    connection   b   selfish  demigods  were  behind  them.    To-day  can 
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never  be  so  bright  as  yesterday.  The  nm>c  Romans,  indeed! — camiing  past  find- 
real  heroes  are  never  heroic  to  them-  ing  out !  The  shrewdness  was  not  in  the 
selves.  brut.ility— for  this,  only  the  need  of  the 

Women  as  friends  suggests  women  as  race  has  been  offered  as  excuse — ^but  in 
enemies.  No  one  of  either  sex  may  be  a  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  winning  the 
fast  friend  who  cannot  be  a  firm  foe.  Fit-  women  before  contending  with  the  men. 
nesB  for  one  is  qualification  for  the  other.  Caresses  before  blows,  and  the  blows  were 
Sympathies  and  antipathies  are  so  en-  needless.  RomuIus*scompatriotsset  an  ex- 
tangled  that  those  must  be  excited  be-  amplesoexcellentthat,  naturally,  it  never 
fore  these  can  be  disengaged.  They  may  has  been  imitated.  The  tale  is  so  strange, 
be  identical,  relying  for  quality  on  the  has  furnished  so  many  quivers  with  sa- 
mode  of  their  treatment — akin  to  the  hair  tire  against  the  sex,  that  it  mnst  have 
of  a  cat;  sympathies  if  smoothed,  antipa-  been  partially  told,  as  is  likely,  since 
thies.when  ruflSed.  Can  woman  be  an  a  poet  was  the  recounter.  No  history 
enemy  ?  The  question  is  carried  in  the  will  be  complete  until  women  shall  be 
affirmative  without  an  audibly  dissenting  heard  in  their  own  behalf.  The  version 
voice.  She  who  owns,  confessedly,  such  of  the  violated  Sabines  would  be  very  in- 
power  to  cherish  prejudice,  who  can  af-  teresting;  would  doubtless  show  truth 
ford  such  luxury  of  hate,  must  have,  in  suppressed;  would  reveal  the  feminine 
her  vast  spiritual  affluence,  a  &ir  endow-  instinct,  the  same  to-day  as  when  the 
ment  of  friendship.  Between  dislike  and  walls  of  Rome  were  built,  or  before  the 
delectation  there  is  only  difference  of  de-  rearing  of  the  Pyramids.  We  know  al- 
gree.  Between  love  in  a  passionate  sense  ready  that  the  wrong  so  foully  done  to 
and  love  that  is  amicable  there  is  differ-  the  Sabine  women  was  repaired  as  fully 
ence  in  kind ;  and  the  latter  is  of  the  as  was  possible ;  that  the  Romans  had 
higher  sort.  nobleness  of  character  despite  their  savage 

Ifyou  quarrel  with  a  woman  over  night,  assailment.  Otherwise,  depend  upon  it, 
you  invite  the  devil  to  breakfast.  Hav-  they  would  not  have  been  forgiven,  even 
ing  made  a  woman  your  foe,  yon  have  though  forgiveness  had  saved  the  shed- 
poisoned  the  air  you  breathe  in  common,  ding  of  blood,  and  the  blood  that  of  their 
Nature,  who  has  deprived  her  of  physical  brothers  and  fathers,  their  lovers  and 
power  to   strike,  has   bestowed  mental  husbands. 

power  to  hate  ;  and  hate  is  more  formi-  Women,  when  they  are  such  by  matn- 
dable  than  the  heaviest  blows.  These  rity  of  years  and  character,  seldom  seri- 
most  be  exhausted  ere  long  ;  that  nour-  ously  disagree  after  they  have  fairly  be- 
ishes  itself  from  within,  and  grows  by  come  friends ;  or,  having  gone  apart,  they 
self-indulgence.  An  angry  woman,  if  rarely  coalesce  again.  At  least  less  com- 
she  be  comely,  is  picturesque  and  allur-  monly  than  men,  who  quarrel  over  trifles, 
ing.  But  the  aroused  and  fixed  aversion  separate,  and  reunite  without  good  reason, 
which  sometimes  succeeds  thereto  is  not  Masculine  anger,  as  a  rule,  flames  and 
pleasant  to  oontemplate.  Feminine  ha-  flashes — burns  out;  feminine  anger  kin- 
tred  is  a  great  force  in  the  universe ;  it  dies,  moulders,  burns  in — the  effect  of  re- 
has  created  epochs  and  destroyed  empires ;  pression  so  early  and  continuously  taught, 
changed  destinies  and  retarded  ages.  Nothing  so  good  for  wrath,  if  it  will 
Civilization  has  modified  its  expression,  come,  as  to  let  it  blow  itself  out  like  a  ris- 
but  not  lessened  its  intensity.  In  the  ing  storm.  Temper  and  gunpowder  are 
wars  of  to-day  the  enemies  in  the  field  less  dangerous  in  the  open  air.  Shot  up 
may  be  conquered,  but  the  enemies  at  in  woman's  breast,  like  the  former,  it  is 
home  never  can  be.  Technically,  these  apt  to  explode ;  like  the  latter,  at  unex- 
do  not  bear  arms ;  and  yet  the  arms  they  pected  times,  and  with  fatal  effect  If 
have  they  lay  not  down  until  they  are  woman  be  a  slow  adversary,  she  is  a  long 
victorious  over  the  victors.  one. 

The  earliest   Romans   were   cunning.  '' After  ten  years  of  hostility,'*  said  the 

Seising  the  fair  Sabines,  and  gaining  love  Italian  duchess,  **  I  find  uiy  hatred  just 

in  spite  of  violence,  their  defenders,  bum-  beginning  to  blossom.    What  may  not  my 

ing  to  avenge  them,  were  melted  by  en-  enemies  expect  from  the  fruit?  " 

treaty  (according  to  Ovid)  into  allies  of  She  who  may  not  violently  resent  can 

the  roffians  they  should  have  slain.    Cun-  all  the  more  violently  detest.    It  may  be 
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woman's  narrowness  that  makes  her  so  friendship  must  he  soaght  for — can  exist 

cordial  a  hater.    If  narrow,  she  resembles  only — not  between  members  of  the  same, 

water  in  being  deep  also,  and  quiet  in  but  of  different  sex.    It  may  be  conceded 

ber depth.    In  both,  smooth  surface  hides  tbat  more  and  stronger  friendships  have 

perilous  profundity.    The  face  of  iTory  been  and  are  held  by  men  than  women, 

often  masks  the  hyena's  heart.  though  the  sincerest  and  most  disinter- 

EniiTe  reconciliation  lm  difficult  with  a  esced — the  ideal  friendship— will  be  found 

woman.    She  invariably  keeps  certain  re-  between  men  and  women, 

serves.    When  she  has  once  parted  from  Nobody  believes  that?     It  might  be 

you  in  spirit,  dhe  will   hardly  return,  true,  nevertheless.     General  belief  and 

Though  she  seem  to,  she  does  not.    She  general    error    are    closely    connected, 

gives  her  hand  again — perhaps  her  lips ;  Doubt  has  always  been  the  beginning  of 

bat  the  heart  is  no  longer  in  one  nor  the  wisdom.     Terms  usually  misunderstood 

soal  in  the  other.    Kiss  her  you  have  once  compase  the  airy  and  irremovable  despo- 

roundly  quarrelled  with — if  it  be  not  a  tLsm  of  the  world.    When  they  are  accu- 

mere  lovers'  quarrel— and  you  will  find  rately  defined,  the  definition  startles;  and 

the  statue  under  the  crimson  curve,  the  ideas — from  their  unfamiliarity — are  oon- 

cfaill  of  the  marble  through  the  bounding  sidered  heresies. 

blood.    A  keen  observer  may  determine  in  One  reason  of  the  disbelief  in  friendship 

Btjciety  whether  you  have  had    discord  between  the  sexes  is,  tiiat  its  consistence 

with  a  woman  you  meet.    However  per-  is  miscomprehended.    Friendship  is  ordi- 

fect  the  breeding,  however  disciplined  the  narily  thought  to  be  the  strongest  attach- 

manners,  the  past  discord  leaves  a  shad-  ment  between  men,  as  love  is  between 

ow  that  will  not  be    lifled.     The   old  men  and  women.    If  the  feeling  be  of  two 

wound  may  be  closed ;  it  is  not  healed,  genders,  it  is  called  love,  because  it  has 

nor  can  it  be  by  the  highest  skill  in  spir-  been  so  called,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 

itual  surgery.    Frequently  men  like  one  finality.    The  popular  mode  of  arriving 

another   better   after   fighting ;    women  at  truth  is  to  give  a  thing  a  name,  and 

never,  be  the  foe  of  either  sex.    With  stick  to  it  in  the  face  of  refutation.    Per- 

these  the  bloom  of  favo^  is  taken  off,  not  sistence,  with  the  multitude,  has  every 

to  be  restored.    They  feel,  though  they  advantage  of  philosophy.    Men  love  each 

may  not  say  or  even  think  it,  that  sh'ght  other;  so  do  women ;  and  men  and  wo- 

or  injury  admits  of  no  atonement.    Wo-  men  are  the  liest  of  friends.    Thus  it  has 

man  reads  the  proverb :  To  err  is  femi-  been  from  the  first,  and  will  be  to  the 

nine,  to  forgive  impossible.  Imt.    Sex  is  not  determined  altogether  by 

The  permanence  of  her  enmity  arises  physiology;    temperament   more  nearly 

*  cflm  from  its  irrationality.    To  declare  settles  it.    Many  men  are  masculine  and 

there  is  no  reason  for  her  dislike  is  to  give  feminine  to  each  other  ;  many  women 

the  best  reason  for  her  disliking.    She  is  likewise.    If  love  were  possible  between 

not  logical  in  her  love,  why  should  she  be  the  sexes  alone,  they  miglit  be,  and  often 

in  her  hate?    She  is  not  a  creature  of  are, represented  by  the  same  sex;  so  that 

syllogisms  but   of  seasations.     Reason  regarding  love  as  the  only  natural  affec- 

cancels  reason ;  but  a  downright,  deep-  tion  of  men  for  women,  or  of  women  for 

rooted  prejudice,  or  a  spontaneous  dar-  men,  it  might  be  reohristened  friendship, 

ling  detestation,  may  be  stormed  in  vain  and  the  acceptance  of  the  postulate  thus 

with    premises    and    conclusions.     She  enforced.    But  style  them  what  you  may, 

loathes  logic ;  she  feels  that  her  intuitions  and  notwithstanding  their  indistinction, 

are  beyond  it.    Logic  is  for  man,  though  love  and  friendship  are  very  different,  al- 

be  does  not  use  it,  and  in  her  hands  is  al-  belt  not  obedient  to  gender.    Sex,  as  we 

wa^-s  an  inferior  weapon.    '*  It  b  enough  know,  enters  into  material  as  well  as  an- 

that  I  hate  him,"  was  the  answer  of  imated  nature,  and  Is,  as  we  hold,  inde- 

Paradina;  '*no  power  on  earth  can  ex-  pendent  of  corpornlity.     In  friendship, 

tingaish  the  fiery  fact  I "    If  a  firm  foe  not  less  than  in  love,  sex  has  its  part, 

makeafast  friend,  who  shall  deny,  in  the  Whether  two   men  or    two  women    be 

cause  of  friendship,  woman's  magnificent  friends,  one  is  masculine  and  the  other 

equipment?  feminine   one  to  the  other,  as  much  as 

Notwithstanding  endless  citation  and  when  man  and  woman  are  friends.   There- 
general  opinion,  the  highest  and  truest  fore  friendship  between  the  sexes  is  more 
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nataral,  because  physically  conformable,  arable  quantity  of  negation.    Such  as 

than  between  members  of  the  same  sex.  they  cherish  mutual  esteem — ^an  obliqae 

Then  the  relation  Is  more  clearly  defined,  way  of  expressing  self-respect — and  like 

better  established,  less  exposed  to  exter-  one  another  beyond  a  clashing   range, 

nal  influences.    Disguises  are  not  needed ;  They  are  the  centres  of  circles,  not  to  be 

assumptions  are  superfluous ;  the  harmo-  pressed  by  social  revulsion  into  any  part 

nies  are  preseryed ;  the  form  answers  to  of  the  periphery.    On  them  may  be  built 

the  spirit.  ideals  which  the  dawn  of  verity  will  not 

In  all  genuine  friendships  the  positive  topple  down, 
and  negative  are  combined — so  subtly,  The  positive  and  negative,  the  mascu- 
often,  as  to  be  barely  perceptible,  but  line  and  feminine  elements,  being  essen- 
acting  fully  and  freely  nevertheless.  The  tial  to  sterling  and  lasting  friendship,  its 
positive  portrays  the  masculine,  thenega-  simplest  and  fittest  form  is  between  man 
tive  the  feminine,  in  the  cliief  concerns  of  and  woman.  Between  the  sexes  there  is 
life,  though  they  may  shift  under  differ-  no  direct  rivalry ;  their  fields  of  activity 
ent  influences.  There  never  were  two  lie  asunder,  and  rivalry  is  the  sapper  of 
friends,  even  when  they  were  strong  men,  man's  concord  with  man.  We  hear  much 
who  were  not  positive  and  negative  to  of  generous  rivalry ;  but  on  examination 
one  another ;  in  altered  words,  masculine  the  generosity  lessens  and  the  rivalry  in- 
and  feminine.  Patroclus  plainly  symbol-  creases.  Rivalry  long  continued  between 
ized  the  woman  to  Achilles ;  os  Hephes-  men  must  end  in  success  for  one  and  com- 
tion  did  to  Alexander,  Jonathan  to  Da-  parative  failure  for  the  other.  He  who 
vid,  Alva  to  Philip  II.  Slielley  was  fern-  succeeds  may  be  magnanimous ;  but  to 
inine  to  Byron ;  Louis  XIV.  to  Mainte-  him  who  has  not  succeeded  magnanimity 
non ;  Charles  VIl.  to  Jeanne  Dare ;  Lei-  looks  like  patronage.  No  proud  individ- 
cester  to  Elizabeth  ;  Petrarch  to  Laura ;  ual  spirit  can  quite  forgive  itself  for  fail- 
Antony  to  Csasar.  GsBsar  himself  was  ure,  from  whatever  cause ;  and  inability  to 
masculine  to  everybody  except  to  Clebpa-  forgive  ourselves  seeks  vent  in  oondemn- 
tra  at  times;  Napoleon  Bonaparte  w^as  ing  others.  Such  spirit,  to  be  broad, 
masculine  to  all  his  marshals — to  the  en-  must  be  among  the  first ;  must  govern  the 
tire  French  nation,  indeed.  A  man  may  opportunity  for  mastership, 
be  masculine  to  one  man  and  feminine  to  As  friends,  man  and  woman  have  few 
another.  A^woman  may  be  masculine  to  occasions  to  come  into  competition — none, 
her  husband  and  feminine  to  her  lover,  in  sooth,  if  they  be  wholly  in  concert  with 
Sex  varies  with  the  nature  it  is  brought  their  gender.  His  leading  trait,  egotism, 
in  contact  with.  Feminine  souls  are  con-  and  hers,  desire  to  please,  in  no  wise 
stantly  getting  into  masculine  bodies,  and  interfere ;  rather  they  administer  recipro- 
feminine  bodies  growing  about  masculine  cally.  His  egotism  is  gratified  by  her  de- 
souls,  sire  to  please,  and  her  desire  to  please  is 

In  every  close  relation  where  one  and  stimulated  by  his  egotism.    Their  tenden- 

one,  in  defiance  of  arithmetic,  make  one,  cy  to  converge  augments  with  years;  in- 

there  must  be  a  controlling  mind — fre-  stead  of  outgrowing  each  other,  as  men 

quently  controlling  so  gently,  perchance  are  prone  to,  they  grow  into  each  other 

so  Involuntarily,  as  to  render  control  in-  by  steady  assimilation.    They  have  no 

sensible.    The  controlling  mind  is  posi-  emotional  astonishments,  no  instinctive 

tive.     Whenever  two  positive  natures,  be  revelations,  which  in  erotic    intimacies 

the  sex  the  same  or  different,  come  in  con-  change  the  outlook  in  a  twinkling.    The 

tact,  they  rebound,  and  in  any  attempt  to  time  is  ossured ;  there  is  stability  from 

cohere  jar  so  perpetually  that  rest  is  se-  within. 

cured  solely  by  reparation.  Hence  many  In  the  friendship  of  the  sexes  there  is 
men — positiveness  should  be  man's  pre-  no  jealousy — the  canker  in  the  sweetest 
rogative — admirably  adapted  to  friend-  rose  of  love.  Friendship  is  secure  of  it- 
ship,  cannot  be  friends  to  each  other,  self.  Growing  slowly,  it  has  time  to  take 
They  demand  too  much  and  grant  too  lit-  deep  root,  is  in  no  peril  of  eradication, 
tie,  by  the  impulse  of  their  being,  for  the  Jealousy  from  the  loving  is  not  unpleas- 
required  complement  of  a  condition  so  ex-  ant  at  first,  .^ince  it  is  translated  by  the 
acting.  Friends  they  can  gain  in  abun-  loved  into  evidenceof  sincerity  and  ardor, 
dance,  but  friends  blessed  with  a  meas-  but  repeated  appearance  renders  it  hate- 
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fill— ntionally,  withal,  for  it  so  rapidly  the  laws  and  superstructure  of  society, 
enlarges  its  sphere  of  suspicion  and  tor-  **  Yuu  are  my  friend,"  says  one  in  ber 
ment  that  to  dwell  in  it  is  like  breathing  large  serene  way.    "  You  are  nothing  of 
an  atmosphere  of  powdered  nettles.    Tiie  the  kind,"  screams  the  other  in  her  quer- 
man  who  has  suffered  from  the  jealousy  ulous  treble  ;    '*  apd  you  shall   not   be 
of  the  most  charming  and  loving  woman  either !  "    Nature  does  not  answer ;  but 
will  gladly  surrender  the  transports  of  time  answers  for  her.      That  which  is 
pa.ssion  for  the  delightful  calm  and  unez-  sure  may  omit  words.    When  the  small 
acting  satisfaction  of  pure  feminine  friend-  dog  barks  at  the  swelling  ocean,  he  does 
ship.    One  is  the  relaxing  air  and  the  not  deter  the  tide  from  ruUing  grandly  in. 
heavy  firagrance  of  the  hothouse;    the  Society  recognizes  marriage  alone  as 
other  the  fresh  oxygen  of  tlie  open  heat-  the  safe  and  only  proper  union  between 
ens.    The  deepest  loTe  is  inwardly  armed  man  and  woman.    She  rejects  friendship 
against  itself.    The  highest  joys  are  sub-  for  the  reason,  as  has  been  said,  that  she 
ject  to  reaction.    All  written  romances  always  suspects  sexual  affinity  as  its  ac- 
end  before  satiety  begins.    The  prosaic  tual  base.    She  is  sometimes  right,  though 
sequels  are  left  to  real  life.  generally  wrong.    May  it  not  be  wisely 
Lore  is  a  fine  name  for  many  ordinary  left  to  the  persons  most  interested  to  de- 
things  that  do  nut  deserve  it.    So  labelled,  cide  how  they  are  affected  ?    If  they  don't 
every  feeling  and  assumption,  whether  know,  how  can  any  one  else?    If  they  do 
worthy  or  unworthy ,  is  sure  uf  sympathy  know,  won't    they  regulate    their  own 
through  the  idealization  the  very  term  lives,  in  due  season,  ns  befits  them  best? 
produces.    There  are  loves,  and  loves,  It  is  all  with  Nature  in  the  end,  and  even 
and  loves,  no  two  alike.    The  pure  and  her  scandals  prove  her  sagacities.   Throw- 
impure,  the  sacred  and  profane,  are  min-  ing  a  cloak  over  her  does  not  extinguish 
gled,  and  to  the  mass  they  are  undit«tin-  her.    Declaring  you  do  not  see  her  fails 
gaisbable.    Love  is  called  divine,  though  to  prevent  her  from  seeing  you.    To  at- 
it  is,  as  we  know  it,  essentially  human —  tempt  to  shut  her  up  is  the  same  as  bar- 
all  the  better   therefor,  and  proclaimed  ring  the  gates  of  the  morning,  or  resolv- 
puetic  when  it  is  oilen  steep^  in  prose,  ing  in  solemn  council  that  the  seasons 
It  is  the  one  intelligible  yet  mystic  word  shall  be    dismissed.     It  cannot  be  too 
—the  open  secret — that  comes  down  from  often   repeated  that  persons  cannot  be 
the  dimmest  ages  as  the  motor  of  the  uni-  wedded  whom  Nature  has  not  wedded  be- 
verse,  the  creator  of  creation.  £vei7thing  forehand.    Nor  can  they  be  held  together, 
big  and  little,  mighty  and  insignificant',  except  outwardly,  and  with  mutual  dcg- 
world  and  worm,  it  is  not  strange  we  mis-  radation,  whom  Nature  has  pronounced 
apprehend    it :    that,  clutching   at    the  divorced.    The  man  and  woman  adapted 
stiirs,  we  fall  into  the  kennel.    Speaking  to  friendship  only  should  not  be  married, 
fur  itself,  we  interpret  love  with  our  pri-  They  might   be  excellent   friends,  and 
vate  key,  and  wonder  at  its  riddles,  made  yet  make  miserable  husband  and  wife, 
such  by  our  inadequate  misunderstanding.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  have  been 
It  can  be  granted  to  but  few,  in  its  fulness  doomed  to  woe,  because  society  would  not 
and  purity,  which  largely  rest  on  the  ro-  allow  them  any  room  to  stand  except  be- 
ceiver.    Fire  will  not  bum  without  oxy-  fore  the  altar — symbol  of  sacrifice  to-day 
gen.    Meteors  do  not  blaze  to  illuminate  more  than  in  the  time  of  ancient  supersti- 
t)ogs.   If  there  were  avatars,  clowns  would  tion.     We  exchange  our  old  superstitions 
pelt  the  deities  with  dirt.  for  new  ones  under  other  names,  and  im- 

Love,  aa  usually  found,  is  lower  than  agine  we  are  no  longer  fanatical, 

friendship,  less  enduring,  less  satisfying.  '*  Do  you  like  this  woman  ?  "    **  Very 

Friendship    between    the   sexes    comes  much."    **Then  marry  her;  you  are  a 

nearer  to  what  love  should  be,  without  villain  else!  "quoth  Mrs.  Grundy.    *^Do 

love's  deficiencies.    It  is  uncommon  be-  you  admire  these  velvets?"  osks  ashop- 

caose  it    is  misconceived,  and   because  keeper.    If  you  reply  in  the  affirmative, 

everybody  seems    resolved   it   shall    be.  does  he  order  you  to  eat  them  at  peril  of 

Nature  fitvors,  but  society,  most  of  whose  your  reputation?    Should  he  do  so,  you 

laws  are  against  her,  opposes  it  strcnu-  might   intimate  that   fruits  are    to    be 

ously.    Nature  is  grandly  indifferent  to  eaten,  and  velvets  to  be  worn.     Were  he 

all  the  conTentionalities,  which  are  both  like   the   representative   of  society,  he 
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would  not  admit  your  distinction,   bat  its  responsibilities  are  borne  equally ;  its 
would  pronounce  you  a  sopliist,  a  disor-  illumination  ist  the  same, 
ganizer,  an  infidel.    The  Turk  was  not  a        Young  women  often  decline  proposals, 
fool  because  he  could  not   comprehend  saying  to  the  proposer :  **  I  regard  you 
why  Christians  demanded  tijut  a  man  of  &s  a  Iriend  ;  I  cannot  become  your  wife.'* 
their  creed  should  marry  one  woman,  but  Either  they  do  not  mean  it,  or  they  do 
be  sent   to  prison  if   he  married  two.  not  understand*— this  the  more  probable — 
'How,"  inquired  the  puzzled  Ottoman,  the  significance  of  friendship.     She  who 
*'  can  a  pretending  heir  of  Paradise  have  knows  what  friendship  is  would  be  rash 
too  much  of  a  benefaction?    Are  single  to  reject  as  husband  him  she  had  accepted 
blessings  virtues,  and  double  blessings  as  friend.    It  is  far  easier  to  oonvert  a 
sins?  "  friend  into  a  lover,  as  the  words  are  pro- 
Very    dififerent,    frequently    opposite  perly  used,  than  a  lover  into  a  friend, 
qualities  may  be  needed  for  wedlock  and  A  woman  of  self-understanding,  range, 
friendship.     The    former,    dressed    and  and  insight  would  prefer  a  true  friend  to 
festooned  though  it  be  in  frippery  and  a  sighing  lover  as  her  life-long  partner, 
flowers,  is  an  entirely  practical  state,  and  Ix)vers  are  gathered  in  abundance  with 
will  not  prosper  save  by  practical  treat-  every  ripening  of  the  senses.     Friends 
ment.    The  latter  is  more  ideal  because  belong  to  peculiar  soil ;  require  careful 
less  familiar;   is  capable  of  expansion,  culture;  are  hard  to  rear.     Those  spring 
variety — tentative.    Wedlock  admits  not  from  the  blood  ;  these  grow  from  the  soul, 
of  experiments.     The  course  is  onward.  How  many  wedded  women  to-day  hanger 
if  not  upward;    counsels    not    looking  for  friendship  from  their  lords;  would  joy- 
back.     The  steps  taken  cannot  well  be  fully  exchange  every  rapture  they  can  im- 
retraced  ;  the  done  may  not  be  undone  agine — and  their  imaginings  are  beyond 
sare    through    mortification,  sufferings,  poets'  dreams — for  its  pervading  comfort, 
depression  of  spirit.    Though  friendship  its  sweet  buoyancy,  its  penetrating  soxse 
U  not  love,  nor  love  friendship,  as  they  of  absolute  protection !    Their  lords  were 
are  generally  accepted,  they  are  germane^-  delightful  as  lovers;   were  charming  as 
and  not  infrequently  glide  one  into  the  huslmnds  for  a  season — for  a  year  per- 
other.    Passional  love — the  only  kind  the  haps  (statisticians  say  man*s  matrimonial 
world  considers — is  alien  to  friendship,  ecstasies  seldom  outlive  a  twelvemuntli)  ; 
while  spiritual  love  is  closely  allied  to  it.  but  then  a  .change  appeared;   slight  at 
Live  may  be  a  preparation  for  friendship,  first,  scarcely  perceptible  except  to  wo- 
though  friendship  is  rather  a  preparation  man's  watchful  eye,  though  spreading  and 
for  itself  than  for  love,  commonly  on  n  deepening  until  the  present  became   a 
lower  plane,  and  born  of  youth  and  ardor  mockery  of  the  post;    until  tenderness 
instead  of  maturity  and  reason.     They  broke  her  heart  at  the  death-bed  of  gal- 
who  have  been  wrecked  on  the  gulf  of  lantry.    Oouldthe  wives  have  had  friend- 
love  may  stiil  calmly  and  happily  on  the  ship    from   the    beginning,  they  would 
sea  of  friendship.     One  is  as  the  tumultu-  have  missed  the  sentimental  raving,  the 
ous  Atlantic;  the  other  as  the  peaceful  extravagance  of  manner,  the  absurd  jeal- 
Pacific.     Friendship  is  not  for  children  ousy  that  pertain  to  all  wooings ;  bat  tbey 
nor  for  the  undeveloped,  but  for  men  and  would  have  had  the  delicate  attention,  the 
women,  ripe  in  mind  and  character,  who  vigilant  care,  tlie  genuine  sympathy  that 
have  grown  up  to  the  fruit  hanging  on  flow  in  steiidy  and  wholesome  streams, 
the  highest  boughs  of  the  tree  of  life  and        Friendship  survives  many  loves.     Men 
knowledge.     Though    more   ideal    than  change  their  loves — women  change  them, 
love  in  one  sense,  it  is  more  real  in  that  too — and  yet  remain  leal  t)  friendship  of 
it  answers  expectation  ;  may  be  grasped,  early  years.    The  more  abiding  affection 
held,  fed  on  without  satiety.    Love  of  the  does  not  hang  on  vanity,  prejudice,  or 
lofty  grade  always  frustrates.    While  yoa  mood  ;  is  not  exposed  to  every  gale  that 
hold  it  in  your  arms,  it  is  singing  over-  blows  from  passion's  varying  sky.    Once 
head ;  when  you  catch  it  in  the  turret,  it  established,  it  is  on  the  rock  of  mutual  un- 
slips  off  to  the  sky.    Of  the  lower  order,  derstanding  and  mutual  forbearance.     Its 
it  is  a  cheat;  makes  promises  it  will  not  color  is  from  the  mind  ;  its  form  is  the 
redeem ;  kisses  close,  and  repels.    Friend-  reflex  of  the  spirit, 
ship  in  ascending  does  not  leave  behind ;        Althea  and  Rupert  knew  each  other  in 
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tbeir  yoath ;  were  much  in  company ;  though  passionless,  they  feel  more  thnn 
▼ere  romantic;  had  radiant  dreams  of  ever.  They  do  not  regret  they  did  not 
love ;  belteTed  in  their  realization.  Their  marry  one  another ;  they  regret  they  Lave 
agreement  was  complete  :  they  had  a  married  at  all.  Their  instincts  were  cur- 
tincture  of  philosophy ;  felt  an  interest  rect  in  their  youth.  Tiiey  required  too 
in  the  problems  of  life.  Marriage  they  much,  and  their  diaappuintment  was  in- 
discussed;  had  slender  faith  in  it  as  usu-  evitabie.  The  offered  cup  of  destiny  Is  not 
ally  entered  into ;  declared  it  should  be  filled  at  the  fountain  of  the  ideal.  They 
vastly  more — a  thorough  harmony — well-  frequently  discuss  the  past ;  some  of  the 
nigh  a  consecration.  Fortune  drew  them  problems  of  life  are  made  plain.  They 
apart.  Ere  that,  they  might  hare  mar-  talk  of  friendship  and  love.  Rupert 
ried,  "had  they  not  thought  the  high  con-  smiles  as  he  remarks :  '*  We  have  no  more 
dtti^Q  demanded  something  they  could  dreams  of  love  in  these  practical  days." 
not  yield.  They  knew  themselves  to  be  Althea  replies :  "  We  do  not  need  them 
friends,  asserted  they  were  nothing  more  now.  We  have  friendship — that  is 
to  the  many  who  wanted  them  to  be  some-  enough.  Why  should  we  pursue  phan- 
tbing  less.  Years  passed,  taking  the  ro-  toms  while  precious  substance  is  in  our 
inaoce  out  of  tbeir  minds,  reducing  their  grasp?  " 

tiieories  of  life,  enforcing  the  lesson  of  Lelia  and  Myron  were  favored  by  cir- 
practicality.  Love  did  not  seem  so  won-  cumstances ;  were  conspicuous  in  society, 
droas  as  it  had ;  and  yet  it  shone  su-  and  considered  odd  because  they  had 
premely  foir.  They  were  severe  upon  ideas.  Myron,  to  employ  tiie  approved 
marriage — not  as  it  might  be,  but  as  it  phrase,  i'ell  in  love  with  Lelia ;  offered 
was.  While  they  jested  at  it,  they  found,  her  his  hand,  and  asked  her  pardon  for 
as  they  fiincied,  the  other  soul  they  had  having'  his  heart  in  it.  She  declined  the 
been  waiting  for,  and  fell  with  rhapsody  honor  with  extreme  delicacy,  and,  as  be- 
into  Hymen's  ranks.  There  were  weei»  fits  such  occasions,  with  many  tears.  She 
of  intoxication,  and  months  of  painful  told  Myron  she  cherished  him  as  iter  dear- 
return  to  sobriety.  They  were  well-bred  est  friend,  but  that  she  loved  some  one 
and  did  not  quarrel.  What  they  kept  else.  He  was  resigned,  as  men  usually 
shut  up  burned  hotter  for  suppression,  are,  to  a  fact  so  mitigatedly  unpleasant, 
Her  husband  died ;  his  wife  followed  not  though  he  felt  annoyed  that  he  had  ko 
k>ng  after,  and  they  were  fortunate  in  misconceived  Lelia.  The  truth  was,  he 
having  no  product  of  their  loveless  bond,  did  not  really  love  her;  he  was  fond  of 
Were  they  the  wiser  for  their  sad  experi-  her,  as  our  sex  generally  is  of  any  pretty, 
ence?  What  man  or  woman  is?  They  elegant,  and  clever  girl,  too  tactful  to 
thought  they  would  be  luckier  in  another  wound  our  vanity ;  had  imagined  she  hnd 
ventare ;  that  lightning  strikes  not  twice  loved  him,  and  thought  it  to  be  the  prov- 
in  the  same  place — which  connubial  ince  of  generosity  to  give  her  an  opportu- 
lightning  often  insists  on  doing — and  so  nity  to  be  matrimonially  happy.  He  dried 
they  challenged  fate  once  more.  The  her  tears  after  the  sentimental  fashion — 
seoood  nnion  exceeded  the  first  in  disap-  she  did  not  in  the  least  object — and  while 
pointment,  and  in  the  regret  it  caused,  so  engaged  began  to  fancy  he  did  love 
Nature  sometimes  respects  mistakes,  but  her,  and  she  to  repent  her  hasty  negation, 
revenges  herself  on  those  experience  will  What  is  said  cannot  be  gracefully  unsaid, 
not  teach.  They  iiad  children  they  could  An  hour  later  Myron  and  Lelia  exchang- 
not  understand— who  had  no  love  for  them,  ed  an  revoir  better  friends  than  ever.  Ue 
but  adoration  of  themselves.  was  glad  she  had  not  accepted  him ;  she 
They  live  once  more  in  the  same  city ;  was  glad  he  had  not*  urged  her,  fearing 
they  visit  each  other ;  they  exchange  con-  she  might  have  yielded,  though  engaged 
fidences ;  their  comfort  is  in  the  sympathy  to  another. 

they  know  to  be  sincere.    They  do  not  be-  In  a  few  months  she  was  married,  but 

lieve  less  in  love,  but  more.    The  love  of  her  marriage  did  not  interrupt  her  pleas- 

their  faith  is  calmer  and  less  variable  than  ant  relation  with  Myron.    They  remained 

was  the  love  of  their  imagination.    It  is  friends  for   several  years ;    would  have 

what  they  feel  for  each  other,  and  they  been  thought  man  and  wife,  had  they  not 

call  it  friendship.    The  ideal  love  tlicy  been  so  much  together.    Lelia  met  with 

have  not  felt ;  the  actual  love,  beautiful  domestic  bereavement.    She  was  free  at 
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Iii8t  to  reconsider,  and  she  intimated  that  and  sentiment  is  likely  to  crare  a  less 

she  would  not  say  nay  a  second  time,  temperate   and   settled   affection.      But 

Myron  coald  not  refrain  from  acting  on  having  become  a  friend,  she  abides  in 

this  cae,  though  he  politely  protested  in  friendship,  and  is  content  therewith.    If 

the  words :  she  can  have  a  certain  amount  of  his  so- 

"  Bat  we  have   been  very  happy  as  ciety,  she  asks  no  more.    Communion  of 

friends."  ^b®  i>^ind  is  her   deepest  need.     Given 

"  Yes,  dearest,  but  we  shall  be  blessed  that,  she  is  at  rest.    Man  rarely  wants  Ui 

as  lovers,  made  one  by  tlie  sacredest  of  be  woman's  friend  at  first;  lie  aims  at 

ties— one  before  the  world  and  in  the  eyes  what  he  fancies  to  be  something  higher— 

of  heaven/*  something  more  spontaneous.    Still,  he 

From  that  there  was  no  appeal.  When  quickly  composes  himself  to  friendship, 

an  interesting  woman  talks  of  marriage  though  he  is  apt,  on  imaginary  provoca- 

to  a  man  who  is  in  any  way  fond  of  her,  tion,  to  attempt  its  disturbance.    He  is 

his  last  hope  of  celibacy  is  blasted.    It  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  woman's 

was  so  with  M3Ton.    Lelia  became  his  duty  to  love  him  ;  that  it  is  his  right  to 

wife.  be  loved  ;  that  anything  less  than  a  grand 

The  honeymoon  was  succeeded  by  passion  derogates  from  his  dignity  and 
moonshine.  The  bond  between  them  importance.  A  calm  but  amiable  ignor- 
steadily  loosened.  She  grew  indifferent;  ing  of  his  preposterous  claim  affects  him 
he  weary,  as  the  months  crept  on.  They  favorably  by  qualifying  him  for  the  con- 
no  longer  walked  and  talked  and  rode  dition  which  his  egotism  has  repelled, 
together.  Moody  and  restrained  in  each  Both  mnn  and  womnn  enjoy  each  oth- 
other's  company,  they  needed  the  stimu-  er'sfriendshipexceedingly  when  they  have 
lus  of  separation  to  be  at  their  radiant  reached  it,  and  frequently  marvel  that 
level.  The  change  was  observed.  They  they  should  have  thought  of  anything 
appeared  like  married  folks,  to  be  sure ;  else.  The  reason  it  is  not  oftener  attain- 
but  so  different  from  their  past.  They  ed  comes  from  the  doubt  of  its  realisation 
had  been  so  well  and  so  long  acquainted  by  the  sexes.  They  whose  blood  does  not 
they  could  not  have  made  a  mistake,  it  leap  at  surface  contact  are  supposed  to 
was  said ;  and  yet  there  was  a  .serious  be  discordant  of  spirit,  albeit  tlie  tumoU 
mistake  somewhere.  in  the  veins  not  seldom  represses  such 

At  last  the  light  dawned  on  their  in-  discord  for  the  time— just  long  enough  to 

harmonious  minds;    they  perceived  the  insure    the   perpetration  of  a   blunder 

fault  was  less  in  them  than  in  their  con-  well-nigh  irremediable, 
dition.    Lelia  was  frank  enough  to  admit        Who  can  ask,  who  can  have,  more  than 

the  error  had  been  hers.    "But  for  me,  friendship?    It  is  none  the  less  worthy 

Myron,  this  would  not  have  been.    I  had  and  precious  because  misunderstood.    It 

thought  that  to  be  nearer  was  to  be  dear-  may  not  glitter  like  some  false  jewels, 

er.    I  find  our  nearness  lessens  our  dear-  but  it  holds  the  light,  and  will  endure 

ness — destroys   the   sweet  unknown  we  the  test.     The  successor  of  love  not  in- 

were  wont  to  banquet  our  imagination  on.  frequently,  it  proves   its  superiority  by 

Before,  we  always  had  friendship.    Ala«,  its  evenness,  steadiness,    and  strength, 

we  cannot  return  to  it  now !    What  is  left  Where  love  du«penses  with  it,  love  is  prune 

us?"  to  dispense  with  itself,  and  have  nothing 

•*The  memory  of  the  past,  Lelia,  the  left.  Though  friendship,  in  sooth,  has 
endurance  of  the  present.  We  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  marriage  directly— is 
been  remise  in  courtesy,  sometimes,  to  in  no  wise  dependent  on,  or  desirous  of  it 
one  another.  We  will  amend  that.  Let  — the  true  marriage  flows  into  it  almost 
us  be  invariably  polite.  The  wife  and  necessarily.  It  is  the  smooth,  pure,  deep 
husband  who  are  so  have  fulfilled  more  lake  that  -catches  the  streams  so  full  of 
than  half  the  duties  of  marriage.  Polite-  sparkle,  murmur,  and  music,  and  hushes 
ness  is  not  happiness,  but  it  goes  far  to-  them  in  the  repose  of  Nature, 
ward  mitigating  the  woes  of  wedlock.  Husband  and  wife  mu^t  be  friends,  af- 
When  inclined  to  quarrel,  we  will  re-  ter  a  few  years,  if  they  be  fine  and  corre- 
member  we  have  been  friends."  spondent.  They  cannot  keep  up  the  de- 
It  is  harder  for  a  woman  to  be  a  man's  lirium  they  set  out  with  ;  they  cannot 
friend  than  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  hers,  be-  distil  sentiment  forever.  They  most  live 
cause  her  excess  of  romance,  sensibility,  in  an  atmosphere  of  conunon  sense,  be 
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broaght  into  diuly  contact  with  the  sober  their  relation  is  one  of  compromise  and 

realities  of  life.     Friendship  has  a  clear  forbearance.    They  are,  for  the  most  part, 

Tision,  sound  judgment,  strong  hands,  confederates  in  bias  and  interest,  who 

No  glamour  is  on  its  eyes ;  no  mirage  in  simply  cannot  afford  to  quarrel, 
its  <ihstance.    It  has  the  force  of  union        Woman's  friendship  is  usually  inde- 

minas  its  elements  of  dissolution  ;  it  is  pendent  of  any  and  all  adyantage.    It  is 

the  rich  wine  after  the  lees  have  settled,  a  free-will  offering,  seldom  withdrawn 

Friendship  of  the  sexes  has  the  gift  of  without  adequate  cause,  devoid  of  pi  e- 
seeing  clearly — it  is  not  blind  like  love —  tense,  concealment,  or  indirection.  Sle 
and  the  still  rarer  gift  of  candor.  It  has  no  disposition  to  say  severe  or  bitrer 
does  not,  in  the  manner  of  passion,  color,  things  of  her  spiritual  colleague;  she 
prejudge,  exaggerate.  By  its  modern-  does  not  have  them  in  her  mind ;  inti- 
tioD,  self-containment,  and  penetration,  mated  by  others,  she  resents  them  from 
it  is  of  mutual  benefit.  It  gives  and  re-  the  soul  of  her  gederosity.  When  she 
ceives,  influences  and  is  influenced,  shapes  satirizes  or  depreciates  the  man  she  has 
and  is  shaped  ;  "rendering  the  man  less  cleaved  to,  she  is  in  a  mood  of  passion- 
masculine,  the  woman  less  feminine ;  he  must  have  been  her  lover ;  he  cannot 
bestowing  upon  each  the  qualities  bor-  be  her  friend  ;  for  as  such  he  is  sacred  in 
rowed  from  and  needed  by  the  other,  her  eyes  from  the  slightest  aspersion. 
Thasis  the  race  ultimately  advantaged  by  Examples  of  friendship  between  the 
the  development  of  the  individual ;  thus  sexes  have  been  many  and  illustrious, 
are  the  sexes  coordinated  by  the  laws  of  None  nobler  or  more  beautiful  than  the 
sympathy  and  the  impulsive  action  of  the  friendship  of  Vittoria  Colonna  for  Michel 
spirit.  Lore,  as  the  term  is  loosely  em-  Angelo.  She  had  passed  through  the 
ployed,  is  responsible  for  a  deal  of  spoil-  phase  of  love — had  been  devoted  to,  and 
log  of  those  who  claim  to  be  under  its  lost  her  lord,  and  found  in  spiritual  inti- 
dommatiun.  It  is  a  constant  adulation,  macy  with  the  great  artist  comfort  and 
woiship,  substitution  of  the  agreeable  consolation  which  second  marriage  could 
for  the  veracious,  until  the  object  of  all  not  yield.  She  refused  the  hand  of  the 
this  becomes  ridiculously  conceited  and  proudestprinceSfShedecIined  the  homage 
incapable  of  self-comprehension.  Mar-  of  bravest  warriors.  Her  soul  was  fixed 
ried  persons  generally  tell  each  other  too  on  friendship  ;  it  was  aspiration,  exalta- 
littie  truth  before  their  union,  and  too  tion,  religion.  Angelo  himself  was  lift- 
little  afler  it.  They  revengo  themselves  ed  in  thought  and  feeling  above  domestic 
for  early  duplicity  and  flattery  by  a  later  ties.  His  happiness  was  in  his  crea- 
excess  of  candor  and  criticism,  which  is  tions ;  his  children  were  his  statues, 
irritating,  perhaps  exasperating,  from  a  frescoes,  temples ;  he  worshipped  the 
vivid  consciousness  of  contrast  and  aeon-  ideal  only.  Still,  to  this  lofty  dreamer, 
viction  of  better  deserving.  Friendship  this  wondrous  worker,  the  presence  and 
undoes  the  possible  evil  of  courtship,  influence  of  that  glorious  wumnn  came  as 
when  the  friends  are  wedded,  by  a  calm  balm  and  blessing.  She  answered  to  the 
tone  of  comment  and  a  genuine  spirit  of  call  of  his  imagination  ;  she  blossomed 
appreciation.  It  may  be  free  from  splen-  on  the  vine  of  his  genius ;  she  spoke  to 
dor  of  hue,  from  dazzling  nimbi ;  but  se-  the  depths  of  his  inward  craving.  What 
rene  gray  or  plain  brown  often  conceals  she  got  from  him  she  put  into  her  poetry ; 
more  of  the  desirable  than  crimson,  violet,  what  he  gained  from  her  grew  into  his 
or  orange.  Nature  exemplifies  this  again  colors  and  his  marbles.  Dwelling  apart, 
and  again.  Flowers  of  the  richest  dye  they  were  married ;  breathing  the  same 
and  birds  of  the  brightest  plumage  are  atmosphere,  they  were  friends.  They 
without  fragrance  or  song.  were  all  they  sought  to  be  to  one  another. 

Between  man's  friendship  for  man  and  Had  they  been  more,  in  the  worldly  sense, 
women's  friendehip  for  him  there  is  no  they  must  have  been  less. 
JQstparallelfand  the  latter  holds  the  avail.  Marie  Guy  on,  who  had  for  years  lived 
Could  or  would  any  two  men,  however  half  in  a  heaven  of  her  own  fancy,  was 
fond  and  intimate,  retain  their  friendship,  not  so  absorbed  by  her  visions  as  to  be  in- 
if  they  knew  what  each  thought,  and  sensible  to  the  friendship  of  such  a  man 
mmetimes  said,  of  the  other?  They  are,  as  F6n^lon.  His  excessive,  almost  mor- 
to  a  certain  extent,  hypocrites ;  they  bid  piety,  did  not  prevent  him  from  see- 
withhold  something  for  the  sake  uf  peace ;  ing  that  her  criticism  was  prompted  by  a 
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divine  lore  too  vital  to  take  root  in  the  The  sexes  to-day  are  nearer  and  dearer 
dry  soil  of  formal  theology.  He  and  she  friends  than  ever  before,  for  only  within 
were  cognate  spirits  ;  he  was  one  of  the  the  last  fifty  years  has  chivalry  grown  to 
few  who  could  understand  her,  who  were  be  more  than  a  glittering  deceit.  Love, 
unwilling  to  peraeoute  her  in  the  name  of  so  called,  has  been  the  impalse  of  oentu- 
a  bigoted  and  intolerant  church.  Rather  ries;  friendship,  justly  named,  is  the 
than  do  so,  he  broke  with  Bossuet ;  sur-  form  and  favor  of  the  time.  Love  match- 
rendered  a  powerful  and  vindictive  friend  es  too  often  prove  Lucifer  matches.  Love, 
of  his  own,  for  a  forlorn  and  suffering  when  exhausted,  finds,  not  seldom,  recu- 
friend  of  the  other  sex.  Shevaluedhim&s  pemtion,  regeneration  even,  in  sexual 
he  deserved  ;  he  prized  her  at  her  worth,  friendship.  At  itK  greatest  and  purest  it 
They  were  both  gentle  and  loving— Chris-  is  more  like  friendship  than  the  passion 
tians  above  creed.  No  life  has  been  common  to  creation.  A  lover  is  but  a 
purer  and  sweeter  than  theirs.  They  lover,  born  of  tiie  air ;  a  breath  unmake* 
made  God  after  their  own  image,  and  his  him.  A  friend  is  all  a  brother,  father, 
wisdom  and  mercy  were  equal.  The  lover,  husband  may  be— each  blending  in 
memory  of  her  beauty  and  excellence  entire  harmony  with  the  other.  Love  is 
never  lefl  him  ;  in  her  last  hours  her  an  episode ;  friendship  is  the  body  of  the 
prayers  for  him  preceded  those  for  herself,  poem.  That  subsists  upon  evanescent 
Julie  Recamier,  courted  and  flattered  paasion ;  this  upon  sentiment  lasting  as 
beauty,  never  swerved  in  loyal  amity  from  life.  The  whole  is  ezprei«ed  in  the 
Gh&teaubriand,  who,  when  the  world  had  accepted  phrases :  To  fall  in  love,  To 
wearied  him,  when  he  had  turned  from  grow  to  friendship.  Woman,  to  be  man'si 
the  emptiness  of  i6s  honors,  sat  in  the  friend,  must  enjoy  freedom,  social,  men- 
charmed  circle  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Bois,  tal,  and  spiritual.  She  would  be  wiser 
and  revived  his  youth  in  the.  sunshine  of  ofWn  to  accept  her  friend  than  to  wed 
her  smiles.  Loveliness  and  genius,  amiar  her  lover ;  for  love,  more  frequently' than 
bility  and  learning,  joined  in  their  friend-  we  think,  is  the  shining  gate,  wreathed 
ship,  which  was  the  friendship  of  society  with  passion  flowers,  that  leads  to  the 
tempered  with  tenderness,  hallowed  by  garden  of  friendship, 
sentiment.  Junius  Hxnbi  Bhownk. 


A  LOVER'S  WELCOME. 


SPRING !  Spring  cometh,  my  darling ! 
Lift  thy  brown  eyes,  and  greet  her  with  me. 
Down  from  the  hill-sides  the  brooklets  are  flowing : 
So  flows  my  love  with  fresh  impulse  to  thee. 

Spring  !  Spring  cometh,  my  dearest! 

Gome  to  the  woods,  and  greet  her  with  me. 
Fast,  'neath  their  thick  leaves,  the  May  flowers  are  growing : 

So  grows  my  passionate  love,  Sweet,  for  thee. 

Spring !  Spring  cometh,  beloved ! 

In  the  bright  morning  greet  her  with  mo< 
Birds  to  their  mates  in  the  tree- tops  are  calling  : 

So  calls  my  longing  heart,  ever,  for  thee. 

Spring  !  Spring  cometh,  my  darling  ! 

In  the  cool  evening  greet  her  with  me. 
On  the  coy  violets,  dew-drops  are  falling  : 

So  may  God*s  blessings  fall  sweetly  on  thee. 

^Iaroaret  Bamfokd. 


DATTDmS  DOUBLE. 


IT  was  in  the  Paris  Morgue  we  met.  mirror,  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  re- 
Enteriog  the  place  in  obedience  to  fleet  the  holder's  image.  Struck  by  tliis 
the  promptings  of  a  tourist's  curiosity,  I  circumstance,  my  glance  naturally  wan- 
had  been  strolling  from  body  to  body,  dered  upward,  and  what  was  my  amaze- 
finding  a  strange  fascination  in  the  occu-  ment  to  behold  in  the  living  an  exact 
patioo,  and  inTuluntarily  associating  with  counterpart  of  the  dead  face  that  had  so 
each  face,  as  I  scanned  it,  some  bit  of  ro-  attracted  me !  The  stranger  stood  there, 
mance ;  for  nearly  all  the  poor  wretches  perfectly  motionless,  his  eyes  so  lowered 
whose  remains  were  deposited  there  had  to  look  into  the  glass  that  they  seemed 
been  plucked  from 'the  bosom  of  that  pit-  half  closed,  like  those  of  the  unfortunate 
iless  mother  of  secrets,  the  Seine.  This  before  him.  There,  too,  was  the  same 
one,  a  girl  who  must  have  been  yet  in  the  hair,  the  same  smooth-shaven,  rounded 
glow  of  yoath  and  health  when  she  took  chin,  the  same  nose,  mouth,  and  ears — 
the  fatal  plunge,  I  set  down  as  some  gri-  the  resemblance  was  simply  perfect ;  even 
sette  whose  student  friend  had  abandoned  the  pallor  was  as  nearly  alike  in  the  two 
Bohemia  and  her  for  a  life  of  social  vir-  eases  as  their  opposite  conditions  would 
tae.  The  next,  whose  p;remature  old  age  allow.  The  only  difference  I  could  detect 
and  pinched,  haggard  features  would  between  the  living  and  the  dead  was  one 
have  touched  a  heart  much  stonier  than  that  would  doubtless  have  escaped  any 
mine,  was  doubtless  some  hard-working  but  a  practised  eye :  a  force  of  character, 
woman  whom  fate  had  driven  to  choose  a  degree  of  moral  power  in  the  former, 
between  starvation  and  a  worse  alterna-  which  in  the  latter  was  utterly  wanting, 
tive.  Yonder  lay  a  man  in  middle  life,  or  stamped  upon  him  with  a  minus  sign, 
whose  person  bore  evidences  of  foul  deal-  '' Marvellous!  marvellous! ''  1  thought, 
inj(~the  victim  of  a  m  dnight  fray,  per-  and  was  unconscious  of  having  given  voice 
haps,  or  one  who,  in  a  thoughtless  mo-  to  the  sentiment  till  the  stranger  slowly 
ment,  had  boasted  of  a  well-filled  purse,  turned,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me  with 
fieside  this  corpse  lay  that  of  a  younger  a  surprised  stare,  ejaculated : 
man,  with  a  countenance  so  singularly  ''So  you  are  English?" 
prepossessing  that  even  its  mortal  pallor  '*  I  speak  English,"  I  replied  reserved- 
and  rigidity  marred  its  attractiveness  but  ly ;  experience  had  taught  me  to  be  cau- 
litde.  At  the  same  time  I  fancied  I  could  tious  in  the  society*  of  chance  acquaint- 
dlsoem  in  it  an  indefinable  something  in-  ances.  A  moment  afterward,  however,  I 
dicative  of  weakness — a  certain  lack  of  regretted  the  unnecessary  iciness  of  my 
deep  feeling  and  strong  purpose.  It  was  manner,  for  a  grieved  expression  stole 
the  fiice  of  one  who  in  life  would  be  ao-  over  the  fisice  of  my  interlocutor,  and  1 
counted  among  his  companions  a  good  fel-  heard  him  heave  a  little  sigh  as  he  turned 
low,  though  incapable  of  steadfast  per-  back  to  resume  the  study  of  his  own  re- 
Bonal  attachments,  and  whose  popularity,  flection.  **  After  all,"  I  reasoned  with 
like  bis  friendship,  would  be  general  in  myself,  '*  what  possible  harm  c6uld  it 
its  nature  rather  than  proceeding  from  or  have  done  to  answer  his  qu&stion  frank- 
directed  toward  particular  individuals,  ly?  A  kind  tone  would  have  cost  noth- 
Viewed  from  a  phrenological  standpoint,  ing."  And  I  acknowledge  having  been 
receptivity  was  a  prominent  characteris-  seized  with  a  morbid  curiosity  to  know 
tic,  bat  application  very  deficient;  acqui-  something  more  of  this  singular  being, 
sitiveneBS  was  full,  prodigality  inordi-  who  seemed  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
nate.  double  personality,  and  to  be  standing 
At  the  foot  of  the  slab  on  which  the  face  to  face — strange  paradox ! — with  him- 
body  rested  stood  a  gentleman  in  simple  self. 

dtiten'R  dress.     In  his  hand  was  an  ob-  '*  No,  I  am  not  English,"  I  said  finally, 

jeet  I  at  first  took  to  be  a  book,  but  which  my  manner  greatly  altered,  but  paused  as 

a  aeoood  glance  showed  to  be  a  pocket  I  observed  that  his  attention  was  other- 
16 
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wise  absorbed.    His  lips  were  moving,  for  the  unwary.    Pardon  me,  thongh;  I 

and  I  could  hear  him  murmur  absently :  forgot  that  you  do  not  even   know  my 

'*  Yes,  it  is  marvellous — marvellous  in-  name.'*    And  he  handed  me  a  card,  on 

deed !  "  which  was  inscribed, ''  Alvin  Ware,  Rue 

Suddenly  he  bent  toward  me  with  his  Gamier,  No.  16." 
brows  raised  inquiringly,  as  if  my  remark  I  felt  for  a  card,  but  could  find  none 
had  just  reached  his  ear,  but  its  meaning  about  me  except  those  containing  my  pro- 
had  not  yet  penetrated  his  understanding,  fessional  title  and  address  at  home.    One 

**  I  am  not  English,"  I  repeated;  **  I  of  these  I  offered  him. 

am  an  .American."  •*  A  lawyer,  eh  ?    So  much  the  better," 

For  a  moment  he  cast  on  me  a  weird,  he  said  Emiling,  as  he  glanced  it  over. 

abstracted  look,  then  slowly  stretched  out  *'  They  say,  however,  that  you  gentlemen 

his  right  hand.  never  accept  confidences  without  a  fee ;  is 

«<Will  you  shake  hands?"  he  asked,  it  so?" 

"Thank you.    I,  too,  am  from  America.  "Generally,  I  believe,"   I  answered, 

I — ^I  sometimes  wish  I  had  staid  there."  "  but  that  is  to  a  great  degree  dependent 

He  had  kept  his  eyes  fastened  on  mine  on  the  nature  of  the  communication.    If 

while  speaking ;  but  they  wandered  back  we  are  to  have  a  consultation,  why  not  ad- 

almost  immediately,  and  renewed  their  journ  to  my  hotel  at  once?" 

movement  from  the  face  of  the  corpse  to  "  Cautious  to  the  last !  "  exclaimed  my 

that  in  the  mirror,  and  vice  versa.  companion  in  a  tone  of  playful  banter. 

"  As  you  said,  sir,  it  is  marvellous,"  "  You  are  not  afraid  of  me?  " 

he  remarked  at  length.    "You  referred  "Not  at  all." 

to  the  resemblance  between  us?  "  ^'I  should  not  have  wondered  had  yoo 
I  nodded.  answered  yes ;  I  suspect  I  am  a  little  be- 
"  Are  you  an  expert  in  physiognomy?"  side  myself    It  must  seem  odd  to  3*^00, 
"  Hardly    an    expert,"    I    answered,  who  are  evidently  a  traveller,  to  be  ac- 
"  though  I  profess  to  have  given  the  sub*  costed  in  this  dismal  vault  and  invited  to 
ject  some  attention."  accept  the  confidence  of  and  tender  advice 
"  Then  tell  me :  should  you  think  it  to  a  man  you  never  saw  or  heard  of  he- 
possible  that  intimate — very  intimate—  fore  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life.  The 
acquaintances  of  either  part>  would  mis-  fact  is,  I  am  so  delighted  to  meet  a  fellow 
take  us  for  each  other?  "  countryman  that  it  is  but  natural  I  should 
"  I  should  think  it  not  only  possible,  appear  somewhat  demented.     You  will 
but  highly  probable."  excuse  it?  " 
'*  And  the  delusion  might  be  lasting?  "  I  assured  him  I  would. 
"  Tliat  depends  on  circumstances."  "  I*ve  a  particular  reason  for  inviting 

"  Such  as ?  "  you  to  my  lodgings.    After  living  in  such 

"Such  as  voice,  manner,  gait,  and  a  a  strange,  uncanny  atmosphere  as  I  have 

host  of  others.    I  have  never  seen  this  of  late,  I  am  really  curious  to  get  back  to 

person  to  ray  knowledge  during  his  life-  the  old  place  and  see  it.    I  fancy  that  the 

time,  .so  that  I  am  not  qualified  to  judge  sun  will  shine  in  at  the  window  rather 

of  your  resemblance  in  anything  but  form  brighter,  and  the  flowers  will  smell  sweet- 

and  feature."  er,  and  the  canary  sing  inore  freely— yes, 

"  True."  I  can  imagine  the  very  air  to  taste  purer 

He  took  a  long  look  into  the  glass,  then  in  the  little  den,  now  that  I've  learned 

closed  it  with  a  thoughtful  air  and  put  it  what  has  become  of— of  mv."    He  did 

away  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat.    Drawing  not  look  round,  but  merely  gestured  with 

my  arm  through  his,  he  turned  toward  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  at  tlie  dead 

the  door.  man,  as  we  passed  out  of  his  ghastly 

"Will  you  come  to  my  room?  "  he  in-  presence, 

quired.    "  [  want  to  talk  to  you."  On  gaining  the  street  my  companion 

I  was  little  prepared  for  this,  and  prob-  drew  a  long  breath,  as  though  relieved  of 

ably  exhibited  some  surprise  in  my  man-  some  onerous  responsibility,  and  seemed 

ner.  to  shake^off  the  last  vestiges  of  it  with  a 

"  Come,  come,"  he  added,  with  just  a  shiver.  Then,  looking  at  me  with  a  rather 

little  impatience.    "  I  am  not  a  police  quiszical  expression  : 

spy,  nor  a  kidnapper,  nor  a  lier-in-wait  "  You  are  mystified,  I  doubt  not ;  you 
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don't  Ibiowwhat  to  make  of  all  this?"  blinds,  admitting  between  them  just 
benid.  "  Well,  well,  it  is  a  long  stoty,  enough  sanlight  to  illamine  the  scene,  a 
bat  yoa  shall  have  it  if  you  care  to  listen;  well-fed  canary  in  one  window,  and  a 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  inform  you  that  hanging  basket  with  flowering  plants  and 
I  shall  ask  your  counsel,  not  as  a  lawyer,  an  ambitious  ivy  vine  in  the  other,  lent 
but  83  a  man.  Still,  I  expect  to  derire  to  the  general  effect  an  element  of  home- 
certain  advantages  from  your  professional  likeness  and  good  cheer  that  refreshed  me 
experience,  which  has  probably  developed  the  moment  I  entered, 
within  you  some  power  of  judging  per-  "  Well,  Mr.  Ware,"  I  exclaimed,  set- 
sons  and  grasping  sitoations  readily ;  am  tling  myself  in  the  easy-chair  proffered 
I  right?"  me, '' I  am  sure  you  have  no  reason  to 

*^  I  fear  you  flatter  me,"  I  answered,  complain  of  the  sunlight,  the  flowers,  the 

"  However,  I  will  do  my  best  to  aid  you,  canary,  or  the  air ;  each  is  perfect  in  its 

if,  on  bearing  your  story,  I  conclude  that  way." 

HQch  advice  as  I  have  to  oflbT  will  be  of  At  the  mention  of  his  nfime,  I  observed 

any  avail."  a  slight  start  on  the  part  of  my  host. 

Although  my  acquaintance  with  the  He  looked  at  me,  apparently  to  discover 

French  metropolis  was  limited  to  a  so-  whether  I  had  noticed  tlie  movement.       • 

joara  of  less  than  a  week,  I  was  never-  '*  Humph  !  "  he  remarked,  when  I  had 

theless  &miliar  enough  with  the  general  finished   speaking.     '*  That    name  gave 

sarface  of  the  city  to  notice,  as  we  passed  me  a  peculiar  sensation.    It  is  the  first 

Along,  that  the  route  to  the  rue  Qarnier  time  I  have  heard  it  for  several  weeks." 

lay  through  a  very  modest,  old-fashioned  "Have    you,     then,   no    friends    in 

qaarter.    There  was,  nevertheless,  an  air  Paris?  "  I  asked.    **  Or  perhaps  you  have 

ofcomfort  and  homely  respectability  about  kept   yourself  aloof  from    the    outside 

the  venerable  houses  on  either  side  of  the  world?  " 

way  which  one  rarely  finds  in  similar  **  Aloof!  "  he  exclaimed.  *•  On  the 
neighhorhoods,  the  world  over,  in  such  'contrary,!  have  been  all  along  in  rela- 
perfection  as  in  Paris.  To  attempt  a  de-  tions  of  the  most  intimate  nature  with  at 
scriptionof  these  old  streets  for  the  bene-  least  two  of  my  fellow  beings.  There, 
fit  of  most  American  readers  would  be  the  you  are  puzzled  again.  A  mysterious 
Teri&(t  surplusage  ;  and,  to  be  candid,  creature,  am  I  not?  Sue  nnd  Damns  may 
althoQgh  I  afterwards  learned  to  know  be  said  to  have  lost  fortunes  without  the 
them  as  intimately  as  the  highways  of  honor  of  my  acquaintance." 
my  native  town,  I  cast  at  them  that  day  During  this  speech  he  had  opened  a 
bat  a  ha«ity  glance.  My  whole  thought  little  cupboard  in  the  vrnll,  and  now  pro- 
was  bent  on  the  adventure  that  had  just  ceeded  to  set  upon  the  centre- table  a  bot- 
begnn,  and  I  was  so  full  of  conjecture  as  tie  of  Bordeaux,  some  glasses,  and  a  plate 
to  it<«  termination  that  I  proved  but  an  in-  of  French  jumbles, 
different  listener  as  my  new  acquaintance  '*  I  am  sorry  I  have  nothing  better  to 
talked,  first  on  one  subject  and  then  on  ofier  you,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  merry 
another,  to  enliven  the  walk,  and  really  mock  apology.  '*  I  presume,  by  this 
roused  myself  only  when  he  would  revert  time,  suspense  has  whetted  your  appe- 
fora  moment  to  ihe  topic  uppermost  in  tite.  Well,  you  have  not  long  to  wait, 
mj  mind.  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  fill  your 

We  wheeled   at  length  into  the  rue  glass,  we  will  drink  to  your  success  as 

Gamier,  and  stopped  before  No.  16,  a  auditor  and  mine  as  story-teller;  and  lest 

neat,  substantial  old  house,  decidedly  the  I  should  become  so  engrossed  in  my  tale 

he<;t  on  the  street,  the  ground  floor  of  as  to  ignore  the  demands  of  hospitality, 

which  was  occupied  as  a  small  restaurant.  I  will  add  that  the  box  on  your   right 

lie  led  the  way  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  contains  some  cigars,  such  as  they  are, 

opened  a  door  at  the  front  end  of  the  which  you  will  please  light  and  smoke  as 

hall,  and  ushered  me  into  a  good-sized  inclination  prompts." 

apartment,  nicely  though  not  handsomely  We  drained  our  glasses  and  filled  them 

furnished.     The    ceiling   was   low  and  again ;   then,  throwing  himself  back  in 

somewhat  discolored  with  smoke,  and  the  his  chair,  my  companion  began  his  narra- 

pap'Ton  the  walls  was  of  common  quality;  tive,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  the 

bat  bright,  pretty  curtains  and  Venetian  following  words : 
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"  First  and  foremost,  I  suppose  I  ought  either  a  well-dressed  beggar  or  a  lunatic, 
to  tell  you  who  I  am ;  at  least,  that  is  and  not  caring  to  waste  any  further  time 
the  way  most  stories  begin.  It  will  be  on  him,  I  moved  away.  Ue  followed  me, 
easier,  however,  to  tell  you  who  I  once  however,  tugged  at  my  coat,  and  at  last 
was,  come  down  by  degrees  to  my  present  seized  me  by  the  buttonhole  and  attack- 
undefined  status,  and,  finally,  ask  your  ed  me  in  broken  English, 
assistance  in  determining  the  vexed  ques-  '*  *  Mon  Dieu,  Davenport,'  he  cried 
tion  of  my  future  identity.  My  father  excitedly,  'vat  for  dost  zou  sua  corn- 
was  a  well-to-do  merchant  in  Illinois,  and  port  syself  7 ' 

bestowed  on  me  the  name  you  saw  on  my  '*  I  attempted  to  shake  him  off,  but  he 
card.  I  received  a  collegiate  education  persisted  in  chasing  after  me,  talking  all 
in  America,  and  at  graduation  accepted  the  while  with  the  most  violent  gestures, 
an  appointment  in  the  civil  service.  My  I  saw  we  were  attracting  attention,  and 
parents  both  dying  a  few  months  ago,  I  concluded  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
found  myself  possessed  of  a  decent  com-  my  aged  tormentor  vras  to  draw  him  to  one 
petency,  and  vnis  seized  with  a  desire  to  side  and  let  him  have  his  say.  I  there- 
travel.  Accordingly,  after  resigning  my  fore  sought  a  retired  comer. 
4>osition  and  settling  my  affiiirs,  I  sailed  *'*  Now,  old  man,'  said  I^  '  please  in- 
from  New  York  for  Queenstown,  '  did  '  form  me,  in  the  best  English  at  your  com- 
the  United  Kingdom  with  tolerable  mand,  what  the  deuce  you  want  with 
thoroughness,  and  crossed  the  channel  me.' 

for  a  change  of  scene.    Thus  far,  nothing        ** '  Vat   I  yant  wiz   zee,  Davenpoit? 

had  transpired  worthy  of  mention.    Ar-  Ah,  Dieu  !    Is  it  zen  come  to  zis  ?  * 
rived  here,  I  put  up  at  the  Grande,  and        '^ '  I  expect  it  is,*  I  answered  petnlant- 

soon  began  my  explorations  about  the  ly.    *  In  the  first  place,  my  name  is  not 

city.  Davenport.    Now,  what  next  ? ' 
•    *'  And  at  this  point  I  may  remark  that,        '* '  Zy  name  is  not  Davenport?  *    Tbe 

unless  you  are  better  versed  in  the  Ian-  old  fellow  drew  himself  up  and  gazed  at 

guage  of  the  country  than  I,  you  will  me,  the  perfect  picture  of  amazement, 

find  the  business  of  sight-seeing  rather  *iZy  name  is  not  Davenport  Granger?' 
slow-"  ^'^  About  as  much  as   3'outs  is  John 

He  paused,  took  a  sip'or  two  of  wine,  Smith,'  said  I.    *  Come,  if  this  is  all  yoa 

lit  a  cigar,  and  proceeded.  have  to  say,  we  may  as  well  part  company 

**  Straying  one  morning  into  tbe  forthwith.' 
Morgue,  as  you  did  to-day,  to  gratify  my  '*  The  Frenchman's  wonder  had  mean- 
sense  of  the  horrible,  I  noticed  an  old  while  apparently  given  way  to  anger, 
gentleman  who  seemed  to  be  making  the  The  blood  mounted  to  his  face,  the  pur- 
rounds  of  the  bodies,  and  peering  into  pie  veins  in  his  forehead  swelled,  and  he 
every  face  as  if  he  expected  to  find  some  clenched  both  fists  tightly  as  he  continued 
friend  stretched  out  there.    I  dare  say  I  to  glare  at  me. 

watched  him  pretty  closely  ;  and,  either        *' '  Diable ! '  he  hissed.    '  Zou  takest 

from  tbe  consciousness  of  a  pair  of  eyes  me  for  one  grand  imbecile,  n*est-ce  pas? 

fixed   steadily  upon  him,   or   for   some  Beware,  sare !    I  am  kind  to  see  one — 

other  cause,  he  suddenly  wheeled  about  two— zree    mon's — long   whiles  ;    mnin- 

and  looked  at  me.    I  never  sow  such  an  tenant,  zou  makest  fool  of  me.     Be  gar ! 

expression  cross  the  face  of  mortal  man !  I  speak  to  ze  police — to  ze  magistrate ;  I 

He  stared,  turned  first  white  and  then  say,  *'  I  vant    mon  argent — my  silrer.' 

red,  and  finally  approached  and  addressed  Alors,  vere  dost  zou  go  zen?    £h?    To 

me  in  a  few  hurried  French  sentences,  ze  prison — zat  is  vere  zou  goest ! ' 
Having  not  the  remotest  idea  what  be        '*  It  was  now  my  turn  to  stare.    Tbe 

meant,  I  signified  as  much  in  pantomime,  bold  impudence  of  the  fellow,  as  it  then 

but  he  still  kept  up  a  rattling  fire  of  appeared  to  me,  was  too  much  for  good 

words.    In  despair,  I  pulled  out  the  little  humor.    He  evidently  considered  that  his 

phrase-book  I  always  carry  in  ray  pocket  words  had  made  their  impression,  for  his 

and  handed  it  toward  him  ;  but  he  only  excitement  died  partially  away,  and  with 

shook  his  head  and  pushed  the  book  im-  an  air  of  virtuous  triumph  he  exclaimed: 
patiently  aside.     Of  course,  the  impres-        "*Hc  bien !      Vat  sayest  zou    now? 

sion  forced  itself  upon  me  that  he  was  Zou  art  mon  Davenport,  n'est-ce  pas  7 ' 
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"I  saw  there  was  no  use  of  arguing  came,  and  spent  most  of  the  evening  in 

with  the  man.    He  bad  mistaken  me  fur  my  room.    He  was  all   aflame  with  a 

ftoother— «ome  one,  doubtless,  who  was  project,  which,  to  be  intelligible  to  you, 

owing  him  a  debt.    All  I  could  say  to  requires  a  repetition  of  a  story  he  told 

the  ountrary  would  be  of  no  avail ;  I  most  me. 

use  some  stronger  argument  than  words.  "  It  seems  that  an  American  named 
Luckily,  my  passport  happened  to  be  in  Davenport  Granger  came  to  Paris .  to 
my  breast  pocket.  I  pulled  it  out,  dia-  study,  and  took  rooms  in  the  Lditin  Quar- 
plajed  it,  corroborated  this  proof  by  a  ter.  Like  many  of  our  countrymen  on 
dozen  others,  such  as  the  name  in  my  their  first  visit  to  this  city,  he  wa.s  car- 
pliiase-book,  on  my  cards,  and  on  my  ried  away  with  its  frivolities,  and  ran 
Uaen.  Even  with  this  mass  of  cumula*  through  his  pecuniary  supplies  in  short 
tire  evidence  before  him  he  could  hardly  order.  Again  and  ag  lin  he  obtained  re- 
be  brought  to  believe  the  truth.  It  mittanoes  from  home,  till  at  length  his 
seemed  as  if  his  reason  was  convinced,  father,  an  austere,  puritanical  old  cur- 
wiiile  instinct  still  rebelled.  At  length,  mudgeon,  notified  him  that  he  had  drawn 
however,  when  my  identity  was  estab-  his  last  cent  from  the  paternal  exchequer, 
lisbed  beyond  a  peradventure,  the  old  and  that,  if  he  saw  fit  to  continue  his 
man  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  as  though  reckless  course  of  life,  he  must  shift  for 
bis  heart  would  break.  My  sympathies  himself.  This  threw  poor  Granger  into 
were  aroused.  'This  Davenport,'  I  a  fit  of  the  blues,  from  which  he  never  re- 
tboaght, '  must  be  some  prodigal  son  of  covered.  During  his  wanderings  he  had 
his.'  That  seemed  scarcely  likely,  either,  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  sweet,  inno- 
for  the  surname  Granger  was  not  French;  cent  little  woman  named  Elise  Houriet, 
it  was  one  with  which  I  was  familiar  in  and  doubtless,  in  his  own  peculiar  way, 
America.  While  I  was  still  turning  this  the  fellow  loved  her.  He  was  a  man  of 
over  in  my  mind,  the  stranger  ceased  no  great  depth,  however,  and  was  him- 
weeping,  and  I  endeavored  to  assure  him  self  aware  of  his  weakness.  He  feared 
of  my  sincere  pity  ;  but  he  waved  me  that  time  would  cure  this  mere  surface 
away,  firmly  but  courteously,  and  ad-  passion,  and  the  thought  served  only  to 
dreised  me  in  a  tone  of  unfeigned  hu-  increase  his  despondency.  His  intentions 
mility :  were  strictly  honorable,  and  he  hoped, 
**  *  No,  no,'  said  he,  bowing,  with  his  by  conciliating  his  parents,  to  be  able  to 
hand  on  his  breast, '  I  deserve  nozing.  I  marry  Elise.  thus  not  only  doing  justice 
have  made  m*sieur  ze  grand  insult.  I  to  her,  who  loved  him  dearly,  but  also 
abase  myself.  I  am  inconsolable.  Bien !  paving  the  way  to  a  better  life  himself. 
Will  mViear  take  ze  satisfaction  of  ze  He  therefore  wrote  home,  laid  the  case 
geotlemans?'  before  his  father,  and  asked  his  approval 
**  And  he  actually  fished  out  of  his  vraist-  of  this  plan.  The  letter  was  returned  to 
cuat  pocket  a  card,  and  presented  it  as  cer-  him  with  no  answer  but  a  black  line 
emoniously  as  if  inviting  me  to  a  din-  drawn  diagonally  across  each  page.  He 
ner  party  instead  of  suggesting  pistols  for  knew  what  that  meant." 
two.  His  name  was  Dr.  Mablot."  "  Pardon  another  interruption,"  saidf 
*^  A  physician?  "  I  asked,  interrupting.  I,  "  but  I  am  interested  to  know  what  the 
'*  A  physician  ;  and,  as  I  have  since  doctor  had  to  do  with  all  this." 
learned,  an  excellent  one,  though  not  "  Possess  your  soul  in  patience,"  an- 
oelebrated.  But  I  fear  I  am  wearying  swered  Ware.  *'  I  was  just  coming  to 
yuu?"  his  share  in  the  transaction.  It  appears 
"  Far  from  it,"  I  replied.  '*  My  in-  that  Elise  was  poor,  and  an  orphan — sup- 
terest  increases  as  the  plot  thickens.  Go  ported  herself  by  fine  needlework,  and 
on,  please.  You  did  not  fight  him?  "  had  been  for  some  time  a  sort  of  prot  c/e'e 
'*  Certiinly  nut.  On  the  contrary,  I  of  the  doctor's,  who,  by-the-by,  is  one 
laughed  the  matter  off,  and  invited  him  of  the  noblest  little  fellows  alive.  He 
to  join  me  at  dinner  that  evening.  He  never  looked  with  favor  on  the  proposed 
came,  panctaally  to  appointment"  match,  reading  Granger's  character  bet- 
Here  my  friend  paused  again  and  tossed  ter,  doubtless,  than  the  young  girl ;  but 
off  another  glass  of  wine.  as  both  parties  seemed  so  thoroughly  in 
**  Weil,  aa  I  was  saying,  the  doctor  earnest,  he  adopted  the  wisest  course— 
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Tirithdrew  his  opposition,  and  even  loajied  yoors ;  I  can  only  hope  thafc  their  sale 
the  boy  money  t'rom  time  to  time  fur  his  will  repay  a  few  sous  of  the  tMim  I  have 
rent  and  tuition  fees.  Well,  Granger  so  long  owed  you.  My  debt  of  gratitude 
carried  the  condemned  letter  to  the  doc-  must  await  its  liquidation  in  another 
tor,  and  laid  it  before  him  without  speak-    world." 

ing.  **  Was   this   all  the  contents  of  the 

«< «  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? '    note  ?  "  I  inquired,  when  I  had  finished 
asked  Mublot.  reading. 

** '  God  only  knows ! '  was  the  reply.        **  All  that  bears  upon  the  matter  in 
The  doctor  had  never  seen  him  in  just    hand,"  answered  Ware.    '*  Granger  left 
such  a  state  of  mind  before,  and  tried  to    no  clue  behind,  and  the  doctor  knew  nut 
soothe  him  by  pointing  out  a  path  of     whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.    He  was 
honest    labor  that  would  bring  him  in    nearly  frantic  for  a  time.    He  dared  not 
due  time  to  an  income  on  which  he  could     tell  Elise,  fearing  the  news  would  kill 
safely  marry ;  but  thdt  path  would  be    her  in  her  then  delicate  health,  but  put 
strewn  with  the  thorns  of  self-Klenial  and    her  off  with  one  excuse  and  another.    Ue 
privation,  and  he  would  water  it  with  ^notified  the  police,  but  their  efforts  to 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.    The  young  man    find  the  missing  man  were  fruitless.    As 
was  in  no  humor  to  listen  to  such  pro-    a  forlorn  hope,  he  visited  the  Morgue 
posals;  he  was  impatient  of  slow-coached    morning   after  morning — for    certainty, 
counsels,  and  finally  whiske^  out  of  his    however  sad,  is  better  than  suspense- 
mentor's   presence   in  a   state  of  high    and  it  was  during  one  of  these  visits  that 
dudgeon.     The  doctor  was  first  angry    he  met  me,  as  I  have  detailed." 
and  then  sorrowful :  angry  at  what  seem-        '*Ha!  "  I  cried,  as  one  strand  of  my 
ed  to  him  a  want  of  common  gratitude    own  adventure  unravelled  itself  in  my 
and  respect,  afler  all  the  favors  he  had    mind.     "  It   was   Davenport    Granger, 
extended  for  months  past;  sorrowful  at    then,  whose  body  I  saw  to-day." 
the  sad  fate  he  saw  in  store  for  poor  little,        **  Exactly ;  but  we  have  not  yet  brought 
faithful  Ellse,  whether  she  married  her    the  story  down  so  far.    You  as  a  lawyer 
lover  or  not.  ought .  to  have  too  profound  a  respect  fur 

*'  He  had  seen  Davenport  for  the  last    the  natural  sequence  of  facts  to  skip  over 
time ;  next  morning's  post  brought  him  a    weary  intervals  in  that  manner." 
note  announcing — but  stay,  I  have  a  copy        ''I   stand   corrected,"    I    responded. 
of  the  material  portion,  which  you  shall    '*  Please   forgive   my  ill-breeding,  and 
read  for  youi-self."  finish  the  story  to  suit  yourself." 

He  turned  over  the  papers  in  his  port-  *'  Well,  Granger's  sudden  and  unex- 
folio,  and  presently  pushed  across  the  plained  disappearance  wore  upon  £ib«, 
table  a  sheet  written  on  one  side.  and  aggravated  what  might   otherwise 

*'  Tell  Elise,"  it  ran,  *'  not  to  waste  a  have  passed  off  as  a  trifling  ailment, 
tear  on  me.  I  am  unworthy  of  her,  and  She  watched  for  her  lover  evening  after 
would  have  made  a  sorry  husband  for  the  evening,  and  questioned  the  doctor  so 
poor  girl.  My  fits  of  depression  have  closely  whenever  he  appeared  that  tiie 
frightened  her  terribly  at  times ;  had  I  old  man  dreaded  to  go  near  her  room, 
staid  with  her,  they  would  have  grown  At  last  the  strain  upon  her  system  be- 
more  frequent  and  more  violent  as  years  came  too  great ;  body  and  mind  gave 
rolled  on.  And  when  her  beauty  faded  way  together ;  and  when  Mablot  found 
and  spirits  flagged  under  the  pressure  of  me,  Elise  had  been  down  with  bxain  fever 
her  toilsome  life,  and  I  could  look  for-  more  than  a  week, 
ward  to  no  future  but  one  of  poverty  and  **  Incessantly,  night  and  day,  during 
obscurity,  I  sliould  have  learned  to  loathe  her  waking  moments,  she  called  upon  the 
her  as  a  convict  does  the  chain  and  ball  absent  one.  His  Christian  name  being 
that  fetters  his  every  step.  long  and   unwieldy,  she  had  given  liim 

'*  Pleasure  is  my  only  god,  I  fear,  and  since  their  engagement  a  pet  sobriquet, 
selfishness  the  best  worship  of  which  my  *Daudin.'  Those  two  syllables  were 
nature  is  capable.  With  money  and  ever  on  her  lips.  In  her  delirium  slie  fan- 
friends,  I  might  have  become  something;  cied  that  the  good  doctor  and  her  faithful 
without  them,  I  am  worse  than  nothing,     nurse  had  conspired  together  to  keep  her 

**  The  few  effects  left  in  my  room  are    lover  from  her ;  and  the  tears  rose  to 
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Uiblol  s  eyes  as  he  dwelt  upon  this  fact,  and  cast  them  about  her  with  an  air  of 

aod  iauieuted  that  even  in  her  madneas  uncertainty,  as  though  seeking  for  some 

she  ctiuld  suspect  hiui  of  an  action  so  un-  object  she  had  seen  in  a  dream.     When 

like  biuiself.  they  rested  on  me  her  expression  under- 

*'  And  now  for  the  doctor's  project ;  I  went  a  wonderful  change,  and  a  faint 

see  by  your  &oe  you  have  guessed  it  al-  but  perfectly  rational  smile  overspread 

ready.    Yes,  it  was  to  hare  me  assume  her  features, 

the  cbamoter  of  the  recreant  lover.  "  '  She  is  conscious !  mon  Dieu,  she  is 

*'  U  was  a  desperate  measure,  but,  in  conscious ! '  whispered  the  little  doctor, 

the  old  man's  opinion,  the  only  means  almost  wild  with  excitement, 

left  bim  for  effecting  Elise's  recovery.  *'£iise   gazed  intently  at  me  a  mo- 

Wbeo  he  first  proposed  it,  I  strenuously  ment. 

demurred,  having  no  desire  to  mix  my-  *' '  Oui,  oui,  c'est  mon  Dandin  ! '  she 

self  up  in  an  affiiir  of  that  sort.    It  was  exclaimed  joyfully.    '  Helas !  where  are 

and  case,  I  admitted,  but  my  interven-  you  gone,  mon  ami,  sis  long  time  I  am 

tian  woald  only  make   matters  worse,  ill? ' 

£rea  if  his  patient  were  soothed  for  a  ''I  confess  that  in  my  inexperience  I 
time,  in  her  convalescence  the  terrible  Was  taken  quite  aback  by  this  sudden  in- 
discuvery  would  buist  upon  her,  and  terrogation.  The  doctor  had  given  me 
probably  cause  a  relapse.  Mablot  plead-  to  understand  that  a  person  afflicted  as 
ed  hard,  however,  and  before  he  left  me  was  Elise  would  be  apt  to  remembernoth- 
that  ereuing  extorted  a  half  promise  and  Ing  that  had  transpired  since  her  illness 
allowed  me  the  night  to  think  it  over.  The  began,  but  she  evidently  was  aware  that 
next  day  he  called,  found  me  still  nnde-  she  had  suffered  for  a  long  time, 
eided,  and  renewed  his  entreaties.  At  '*  Mablot  came  to  my  relief, 
last  I  gave  him  my  hand  on  it,  and  enter-  *'  *  Daudin,  he  play  not  se  truant  for 
ed  into  a  covenant  to  aid  him  in  what  he  nozing,  n'est-ce  pas? '  he  said,  address- 
termed  a  righteous  fraud.  ing  us  in  turn.    '  He  have  de  grandes 

*^I  accompanied  him    to   his   house,  affaires — ze  much  business,  ma  pauvre 

whither  he  had  caused  Elise  to  be  con-    enfant;  he  have ' 

veyed  during    the    early  stages  of  her  '*  *  Yes,'  I  interrupted,  falling  hack  on 

disease.     The  siok-chamber  was  a  cosey  my  powers  of  invention.    *  I  have  been 

little  apartment,  dark  of  course,  but  very  called  away  on  business ;  I  had  some  af- 

pleasant  for  ail  that— exactly  the  room  fairs  of  importance  to  attend  to.    But 

JOQ  would  imagine  the  doctor  to  have  when  I  heard  you  were  sick,  Elise,  I 

fitted  up  for  such  a  purpose,  did  you  turned  back  immediately.' 

know  him.    Beside  the  bed  on  which  the  *'  I  stopped,  for  I  noticed  that  while  I 

Boiferer  lay  sat  an  amiable-looking  French  was  speaking  the  smile  had  partly  faded 

woman,  who  acted  as  nurse.    Elise  was  from  her  face,  and  given  place  to  a  slight 

aeiied  with  a  delirious  paroxysm  as  we  shadow  of  uncertainty. 

eotered.  '*  *  Ze  voice— 4ih,  it  is  not  ze  voice  of 

'* '  Dandin !  Daudin  1 '  she  called  out.  my  Daudin,'  she  said  sadly.   *  Ze  tones — 

(I  understood  enough  of  the  language  to  what   for  have   you  change   zem,  mon 

interpret  her  cries.)    '  Why  do  you  not  oheri  ? ' 

oume  to  me?    I  have  called  yon  again  "  I  exchanged  glances  with  the  doctor, 

and  again !     Oh,  Dandin,  do  not  leave  We  were  both  unprepared  for  this  dis- 

mc  to  die  alone !  '  oovery ;  and,  in  fiict,  I  have  since  been 

"  Mablot  wiped  away  a  tear,  and  sig-  told  that  the  difference  between  my  voice 

nailed  me  to  approach  the  bedside.    I  did  and  Granger's  was  so  very  slight  that  no 

80,  but  the  girl  seemed  to  have  become  one  but  a  woman,  and  she  with  ears  of 

exhausted  by  her  ravings,  and  gave  me  the  keenest  sensibility,  could  have  de- 

Qoly  a  languid  glance  as  her  head  fell  tected  it.    Again  the  little  Frenchman 

back  upon  the  pillow.    For  some  minutes  proved  equal  to  the  emergency. 

she  remained  unconscious,  and  we  watch-  " '  Bah  ! '  he  said,  with  a  light  laugh, 

ed  her  with    bated  breath.    At  last  a  '  Ze  medicine  is  gone  to  ze  senses  of  my 

slight  movement  of  the  body  indicated  Elise.    It  is  not  zat  Daudin  speak  not  as 

^tshe  was  about  awaking.  always,  mais  sat  Elise  hear  not  wiz  ze 

**  She  opened  her  eyes  slowly  this  time,  same  eacs.' 
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Elise  brightened  up  again  instantly,  lips,  sipped  a  little,  and  sat  for  some  mo- 

and  cast  at  the  doctor  a  smile  full  of  ments  immersed  in  thought.    Then  be 

childlike  confidence  and  trust,  as  if  he  proceeded. 

were  her  lather  indeed,  and  not  merely  '*  Not  a  word  could  we  learn  of  Granger, 

a  self-constituted  guardian,  whose  only  I  think  the  doctor  was  about  setting  him 

claim  to  her  filial  de?otion  was  the  great  down  as  having  left  the  country,  when 

tender  heart  in  his  quaint  little  bosom.  this  morning  he  dropped  me  a  note  to  the 

*^  Well,  to  be  brief,  we  succeeded  in  effect  that  the  felloW  had  been  picked  up 

quieting  her  misgivings  and  left  her,  lest  in  the  Seine  and  sent  to  the  Morgue.    He 

the  excitement  of  her  lover's  supposed  probably  committed  suicide  last  night,  as 

return  should  prove  disastrous.  there  were  no  marks  about  the  person  to 

'*Once  outside  the  door,  Mablot  grasp-  indicate  either  that  he  had  died  by  the 

ed  my  hand  with  enthusiasm,  and  pressed  hand  of  an  assassin,  or  tbat  he  had  been 

it  till  I  could  hear  my  fingers  snap.  long   in    the   vmter.    Impelled    by   the 

"  '  M'sieur  will  come  again  domain —  most  eager  curiosity,  I  hurried  down  to 

to-morrow,'  he  said  as  he  escorted  me  to  view  the  remains.    It  was  there  I  met 

the  street.    '  At  what  hour? '  you.    Br-r-r-r !  the  thought  of  that  place 

"  I  set  the  time,  and  we  parted.    I  has  given  me  a  chill." 

called  next  day,  as  agreed,  and  was  de-  He  stopped  to  taste  his  wine  again, 

lighted  to  hear  that  Elise  had  passed  an  ^"^  Until  to-day,  neither  Mablot  nor  I 

easy  night.    The  nurse  had  been  as  com-  had  quite  despaired  of  finding  him  alive 

pletely  blinded  as  her  patient,  and  assisted  and  bringing  him  back  to  £lise,  if  only 

ns  involuntarily  in  our  work  of  deception,  to  make  him  take  leave  of  her  like  a  man. 

"  Morning  after  morning  I  came  at  the  Then,  whatever  my  own    regret  might 

appointed  hour,  and  each  day  I  could  see  have  been,  I  should  have  bidden  the  little 

a  favorable  change  in  the  appearance  of  girl  good-by  and  quitted  Paris  forever, 

the  invalid.    Her  wasted  form  began  to  This  morning's  discovery  has  explained 

resume  its  fulness  ;  her  cheeks  regained  the  mystery,  and  left  the  field  open  for 

a  part  of  their  wonted  color ;  and  with  me ;  but,  great  Heaven  !  in  what  a  posi- 

these  changes  in  her  my  heart  kept  pace,  tion  am  I  placed!    Elise  loves  me  in  my 

If  I  wes  simply  surprised  at  first,  I  found  disguise ;  she  will  hate  me  when  I  cast  it 

myself  fascinated  now.    Her  attractions  off.    Nothing  but  a  nice  sen.se  of  honor 

grew  upon  me  with  each  succeeding  hour ;  deters  me  from  the  practice  of  a  lifelong 

and  I  believe  that  if  the  doctor  had  or-  deception.    By  such  a  course  I  can  bay 

dered  me  out  of  the  house  as  persistently  happiness ;    but  in  a  confession  I  shall 

as  he  had  originally  begged  me  to  enter  frame  the  death-warrant  of  my  hopes, 

it,  I  should  have  declined  to  go  with  cor-  Do  you  wonder,  situated  as  I  am,  that  I 
responding  distinctness."                            .  grasped  eagerly  at  the  straw  your  kindly 

**  Enough  !  "    I   exclaimed,    suspense  voice  and  manner  held  out  to  me?  " 

making   me   impatient.    '*  You  fell    in  I  looked  np  at  him  in  surprise.    He 

love?"  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and  stood  con- 

'*  Thou  hast   said  it !    No,  not  fell,  fronting  me,  with  both  arms  thrown  oat 

either;  lybun^  my^e^^  there  before  I  was  behind  him,  his  face  and  attitude  beto- 

aware,  but  it  was  the  work  of  time.    The  kening  great  agitation,  and  liis  whole  ap- 

doctor  suggested  that  I  should  change  pearance  presenting  a  striking  contrast 

my  quarters  in  order  to  be  nearer  Elise,  with    that   of  a   few   moments  before, 

and  through  him  I  procured  this  room."  Was  this  the  careless,  jolly  fellow  who 

*'  And   has  the  fair  one  entirely  re-  bad  told  me  his  history  in  the  freest,  most 

covered?"  unconcerned  manner;  who  had  touched 

"  Her  malady  may  be  said  to  have  been  upon  the  story  of  his  love  in  a  spirit  al- 

Bubdned,  although  she  is  still  delicate,  most  of  flippancy ;  and  yet  whose  whole 

And  now  I  have  but  a  few  words  more ;  soul  was  now  stirred  and  wrestling  with 

those  few,  however,  will  bring  ns  to  the  itself  on   a  question  of  mere  abstract 

great  question  at  issue,  on  which  I  want  right  ?    There  was,  indeed,   even  more 

your  advice.    Before  I  go  on,  allow  me  to  the  man  than  I  had  suspected  from  my 

to  ofier  you  a  fresh  cigar. "  first   study   of  his    face.    The    strong, 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  smoked  enough."  healthy  character,  the  quiet  force  I  had 

My  companion  raised  his  glass  to  his  detected  at  that  time  was  now,  as  it  were, 
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cropping  oat  In  a  Tein  infinitely  richer  Slise  loves  see,  son  lovest  £lise— Hon 

wad  purer  than  I  had  believed  tu  exist  Dieu !  ^  Vat  more  dost  zou  vant?  " 

within  him.  It  did  seem  very  plausible,  I  confess ; 

1  made  no  reply  to  his  question ;  for  and  I  fear  I  was  more  than  half  convinced, 

before  I  could  open  my  lips  there  came  a  I  looked  at  Ware,  and  could  read  in  his 

knock  at  the  door.    Ware  drew  it  cau-  face  the  straggle  that  was  going  on  with* 

tioosly  ivjar,  and  admitted  a  third  person,  in  him.    Away  down  in  the  bottom  of  his 

whom  I  recognized,  as  if  by  instinct,  as  heart  lay  a  hop&— I  knew  it— that  my  de- 

Dr.  Mablot.    He  was  a  little,  dried-up  cision  would  be  oast  into  the  scale  with 

Gaul,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black,  the  doctor's,  and  outweigh  his  own.    But 

and  one  of  those  singular  contrivances  in  reason  and  truth  prevailed ;  and,  much  as 

the  way  of  a    necktie,  the  mystery  of  the  effort  cost  me,  I  obeyed  the  voice  of 

whose  diurnal  patting  together  has  al-  conscience  and  turned  the  balance  in  their 

ways  remained    unsolved  in  my  mind,  favor. 

His  gold-headed  cane  and  fine  eyeglasses  '*  I  regret  to  say,  doctor,"  I  began 

were  the  only  items  of  luxury  about  him,  slowly  and  very  politely,  '^  that  my  mind 

if  we  except  the   slender   watch-chain  is  of  a  di^rent  cast  from  yours.    While 

pivssing  round  his  neck,  which  had  been  the  act  in  which  all  these  complications 

mended  so  often  as  to  have  almost  merged  originated  may  have  been  justified  by  the 

its  identity  in  solder.  extreme   urgency  of  the   case,  yet  we 

**Dites-moi,  mon  ami,*'  began  the  lit-  should  not  let  that  consideration  blind  us 

tie  man  excitedly,  ^'  zou  hast  seen "  to  the  demands  of  honesty,  now  that  the 

He  stopped  short  on   perceiving  the  pressureof  necessity  is  withdrawn. " 
preface  of  a  stranger.     Ware  reassured  Mablot's  sensibilities,   however,  were 
him  by  presenting  me  in  due  form,  and  untutored  in  the  stern  Anglo-Saxon  habit 
adding  with  a  sly  sidelong  glance  in  my  of  obedience,  and.  rebelled  at  the  threat- 
direction  :  ened  usurpation  of  his  better  judgment. 

*'  This  gentleman  is  also  an  American ;  ''  Mais,  mais,  m'sieur,"  be  protested, 

he  is  my  legal  adviser."  ''it  is  not  ze  name  for  which  my  Elise 

**'  y raiment !  "  exclaimed  the  doctor  in  have  ze  affection  ;  she  have  set  her  heart 

surprise.    ''  M'sienr,  j*ai    I'honnenr — I  upon  ze  personne.    Her  Daudin  may  be 

bave  ze  honor  to  make  you  my  most  re-  M'sieur  Ware  or  M'sieur  Granger — cela 

spectful     compliment !  "    accompanying  ne  fait  rien ;  and  if  she  loves  ce  m'sieur 

the  remark  with  a  courteous,  old-school  ci  aussi  bien  que  ce  m'sieur  \k — vere  is  ze 

bow.  difference?    Diable!    I  see  it  not." 

**  I  have  been  giving  him  an  account  Despite  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 

of  my  singular  fortunes  in  Paris,"  con-  I  could  scarcely  forbear  a  smile  at  the  lit* 

tiDued  Ware,  *'  and  was  just  on  the  point  tie  man's  subtle  reasoning,  and  his  per- 

of  asking  his  advice  as  you  entered."  feet  sincerity  withal.    I  resolved  to  main- 

"Je    comprends,"     replied     Mablot.  tain  my  position,  and  trust  to  quiet  re- 

"And    his   counsel— did   it   agree   wiz  sistance  to    repulse  his  impetuous    at- 

mlDe?"  tacks. 

"  He  has  not  yet  given  it."  "  There  is  a  difference,  nevertheless, 

^  Nor  has  Mr.  Ware  stated  to  me  the  and  a  great  one,"  said  I.  *'  Mile.  Houri- 

oatare  of  yours,  doctor,"  added  I.  et  ^ives  her  heart  to  Davenport  Granger ; 

"  I  omitted  to  purposely,"  explained  he  treats  it  lightly,  and  Alvin  Ware,  by 

my  friend,  *'  lest  it  should  in  any  way  in-  a  secret  substitution,  possesses  himself  of 

fiuence  your  decision ;  however,  it  may  the  treasure  his  predecessor  would  have 

he  as  well  that  you  should  know  it.    Dr.  thrown  away.    Our  sympathies,  natural- 

Mablot  advises  me  very  strongly,  under  ly,  are  all  with  him ;  from  our  standpoint 

all   the  circumstances,  to  preserve    my  his  action  seems  to  conflict  with  no  known 

present  name  and  position,  marry  Elise,  law  of  right;  but  if  we  shift  positions, 

and  continue  the  deception  as  long  as  I  and  imagine  ourselves  in  her  place,  what 

life."  then?" 

**  Oertainement !  "  said  the  doctor  very  I  paused,  hoping  that  the  doctor  would 

decidedly.      **  I  sny    to    him  :    Vois-tu  !  see  the  drifl  of  my  argument,  and  save  me 

Zon  art  independent ;  zou  hast  ze  money;  the  trouble  of  proceeding.    I  was  dissp- 

sere  is  no  family  to  make  zee  trouble ;  pointed,  however ;  he  only  continued  to 
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shake  his  head  negatively,  and  opened  not  either  of  the  three  mindn  waa  carefully 

his  iips.  discussed  on  its  merits,  and  either  aban- 

*'  Suppose  the  case  yoar  own,'*  I  went  duned  entirely  or  laid  aside  for  use  in  cane 
on.  **  You  io?e  Elise  Houriet  as  a  daugh-  no  better  oflered.  The  result  of  our  de- 
ter, do  you  not?  Yes.  I  trust  it  is  not  liberations  was  the  adoption  of  my  fintft 
her  name  alone  you  love  ?  No.  It  is  not  proposal,  namely,  that  the  doctor  should 
her  form?  Nor  the  outline  of  her  face?  have  a  private  interview  with  Elise  that 
Nor  the  length  of  her  hair?  Nor  the  evening,  show  her  the  letter  her  form^ 
shape  of  her  hand?  Nor  the  sound  of  lover  had  left  behind  him,  inform  her  of 
her  voice?  All  these  you  love  because  his  death,  and,  if  it  seemed  advisable, 
they  are  hers ;  but  no  one  of  them,  nor  throw  in  a  plea  for  poor  Ware.  The  next 
all  of  them  joined  together,  give  you  morning  he  was  to  call  at  an  early  hour, 
Elise  Houriet.  Am  I  right?  Very  well,  and  announce  the  verdict  that  must  de- 
We  will  say  you  are  struck  with  blind-  cide  the  future  of  our  friend, 
neis,  and  some  designing  woman — or,  to  When  the  doctor  had  departed  I  took 
make  the  thought  le&s  odious,  some  wo-  up  my  hat  and  cane  and  moved  toward 
man  yearning  for  a  fatherly  love  like  the  door ;  but  Ware  stopped  me. 
yours — impases  herself  upon  you  in  the  '*  I  know  it  is  a  great  favor  to  ask  of  a 
character  of  y owv proUgee,  She  answers  partial  stranger,''  he  said  sadly,  "  but  I 
to  her  name.  You  lay  your  hand  on  her  am  emboldened  by  all  that  has  passed  be- 
shoulder,  on  her  arm,  in  her  lap — it  is  tween  us.  I  shall  not  touch  my  bed  tt3- 
another  Elise.  She  draws  near  to  kiss  night,  and  it  will  be  very,  very  dreary  for 
you,  and  you  feel  the  contour  of  her  fea*  me  here ;  won't  you  stay  a  few  hours 
tures — you  run  your  fingers  through  her  longer?  I  am  hardly  myself,  as  you  see, 
loose  tresses — you  hold  her  hand— she  and  there  is  no  telling  what  whim  may 
talks,  or  reads,  or  sings  to  you — there  is  seize  me  if  left  all  alone." 
not  a  shadow  to  mar  the  completeness  of  '*  Far  from  a  partial  stranger,"  I  re- 
the  fraud — and  yet  she  is  not  Elise  Hou-  plied,  expressing  the  sincerity  of  my  sym- 
riet,  and  you  are  the  victim  of  a  lie !  "  pathy  in  every  tone,  **  I  already  reji^ard 

I  had  not  anticipated  so  immediate  or  myself  your  friend.  I  was  afraid  my 
so  violent  an  effect  upon  my  auditor  from  presence  might  be  irksome ;  but  I  assure 
this  little  harangue.  He  sprang  to  his  you  1  feel  highly  gratified  at  your  ezpres- 
ieet,  and  nearly  overturned  the  chair  in  sion  of  confidence." 
which  he  had  been  sitting,  in  his  sudden  **  Thank  you !  "  cried  my  companion, 
rush  for  the  entry.  As  the  door  slammed  grasping  my  hand  and  shaking  it  warm- 
after  him.  Ware  started  up  in  consterna-  ly.  "  You  are  my  friend — the  best  friend 
tion  to  follow  his  guest,  but  I  beckoned  an  unfortunate  man  ever  had.  I  shall  al- 
him  to  return.  ways  look  back  on  this  encounter  as  a 

'*  Keep  quiet,  and  let  him  alone,"  said  turning  point  in  my  life ;  for,  but  for  you, 

I  coolly.    '^  He  has  stepped  outside  to  air  I  fear  my  self-respect,  my  honor,  my  sen^ 

himself  and  regain  his  composure,  and  of  right,  and  truth,  and  justice,  would 

will  be  back  as  soon  as  the  effervescence  have    utterly    given   way.       God   bless 

subsides.    His  feelings  are  a  good  deal  you  !  " 

worked  up  over  this  afi&ir,  and  I  am  used  There  was  no  mistaking  the  earnestness 

to  the  habits  of  Frenchmen  in  my  profes-  of  this  benediction ;  but  with  an  Ameri- 

sional  experience."  can's  instinctive  dread  of  yielding  to  the 

Agreeably  to  my  prediction,  hardly  pathetic.  Ware  turned  away  the  next  mo- 
two  minutes  had  elapsed  when  the  dttctor  ment  and  busied  himself  with  objects 
returned  in  a  much  more  equable  frame  about  the  room. 

of  mind,  apologized  for  having  given  way  We  did  not  recur  to  the  topic  nearest 

to  bis  impulses,  and  admitted  himself  a  our  hearts  in  all  the  subsequent  conversa- 

convert  to  my  views.    The  young  Amer-  tion.    As  the  evening  wore  on  I  induced 

ican  was  still  agitated,  but  conscience  my  friend  to  go  out  and  sup  with  me  at  a 

seemed  to  have  gained  the  upper  band,  neighboring  cafe.    It  was  a  mere   pre- 

and  be  professed  a  willingness  to  do  what-  tence  on  his  part,  however ;  food  seemed 

ever  was  best  under  the  circumstances.  repugnant  to  him,  and  the  only  thing 

We  held  a  long  and  solemn  conclave,  in  that  brought  with   it  any  comfort  was 

which  every  plan   presenting   itself  to  strong  coffee,  of  which  he  drank  several 
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cups.  Afterward  we  went  oat  for  a  walk,  sleepy  serTant  who  had  been  awakened  by 
ftod  strolled  about  the  streets,  looking  the  bell,  and,  with  a  praiseworthy  regard 
iatowindowsat  first,  and  later  discussing  for  his  own  dignity  and  comfort,  had 
oar  fellow  pedestrians,  till  past  mid-  taken  his  time  for  answering  it.  Step- 
night  ;  then  we  returned  to  the  room-  ping  into  a  dark  recess  I  allowed  him  to 

CoQTersation  flagged,  and  reading  was  pass  on  without  obeeriring  me.  He  open- 
oat  of  the  question,  so  we  resorted  to  ed  the  door,  shut  it  again,  and  went  mut- 
ebess.  I  was  just  congratulating  myself  tering  back  to  bed. 
00  haring  drawn  some  signs  of  interest  Dropping  into  an  arm-chair,  I  resigned 
from  Alvin,  when  we  were  startled  by  a  myself  to  thought ;  but  though  the  con- 
lood  ringing  of  the  street  bell.  We  both  tinuous  excitement  of  day  and  evening 
ran  to  the  window  and  peered  out.  On  had  set  my  brain  in  something  of  a  whirl, 
tiie  doorstep  stood  a  small  male  figure,  the  tired  body  courted  sleep,  and  I  fell 
and,  as  the  lamp  shone  upon  the  upturn-  into  a  doze. 

ed  face,  we  recognized  Mablot.    Quick  as  It  was  after  daylight  when  I  awoke, 

thought  my  companion  had  dashed  out  of  and  looking  around  me  as  I  rubbed  my 

the  room  and  down  the  stairs.    I  follow-  eyes,  I  beheld  on  the  lounge  beside  me 

ed,  and  overtook  him  as  he  stood  in  the  Akin  Ware. 

open  door.    The  doctor  had  clasped  him  Oh,  how  changed  he  was!    The  fagged, 

in  bis  arms.    '*  Mon  enfant !  my  boy !  "  weary,  haggard  look  of  a  few  hours  be- 

he  cried — and  I  could  tell  by  his  voice  that  fore  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  his 

he  was  weeping — *'  be  joyous !  console  sy-  brow  was  as  clear  as  a  summer  sky. 

self  I  make  zyself  tranquil !  "  **  Sleep  on,"  he  said ;  "  only  you'll  find 

"  For   God's   sake,  speak !  "    gasffed  the  bed  more  comfortable.    Take  it.   I  do 

Ware.    **  Is  it  yes  or  no?  "  not  need  to  lie  down ;  I  feel  as  wide 

**  Ah,  Dieu  !   quelle  joie !   quelle  fcli-  awake  as  if  I'd  slept  a  fortnight." 

cite !  "  sobbed  the  doctor.     ^*  She  listen  My  first  impression  was  that  I  had  been 

not  at  me !    She  believe  me  not !    She  dreaming.    It  seemed  as  if  my  host  had 

say  it  is  I  who  deceive ;  sou  art  her  Dau-  been  sitting  there  telling  a  story,  parts  of 

diD—she  will  have  no  ozer !  "  which  were  still  vivid  in  my  memory,  and 

Alvin  stood  for  a  moment  stupefied ;  some  fantastic  genius  of  the  night,  catch- 
then  he  seemed  to  recover  the  use  of  his  ing  up  the  thread  where  he  had  dropped 
faculties.  Again  I  read  his  thoughts  in  it,  had  carried  it  to  some  sort  of  comple- 
his  face,  and  smiled  my  approval.  tion.    Little  by  little,  however,  the  mists 

'*  1  will  see  her,"  he  exclaimed,  shak-  cleared  away,  and  I  asked  the  first  ques- 

iog  himself  free  from  the  doctor's  em-  tion  that  rose  to  my  lips : 

brace.    "  She  does  not  believe  you  ?    She  '*  Well,  how  is  it?  " 

must  believe  nv!    Will  you  go  with  me  "  I  am  a  happy  man,'*  he  replied,  with 

or  stay  here?"  a  sort  of  calm  joy.    "I  have  done  my 

The  Frenchman   looked   aghast;    his  duty  to  the  very  letter,  but  Elise  refuses 

handkerchief  was  arrested  on  its  way  to  to  believe  even  me.    She  says  if  I  am  not 

his  eyes ;  he  stared  first  at  Alvin  and  her  Daudin,  I  am  his  other  self.    I  never 

then  at  me,  as  if  he  had  strayed  by  mis-  saw  such  childlike  simplicity  in  any  wo- 

take  into  a  madhouse.    At  last  his  hor-  man  in  my  life ;  I  never  saw  in  any  wo- 

Tor  found  words.  man  such  perfect,  unalloyed  confidence  in 

"  Bon  ciel !"  he  shrieked.    *' Art  zou  those  she  loves.    So  firmly  Ls  she  convinc- 

d^mentc,  or  am  I?    Vat  dost  you  make  ed  of  Mablot's  integrity  and  mine,  that 

tere?    Vere  dost  zon  go?  "  even  our  united  efforts  cannot  shake  her 

'^To  your  house,"  answered  the  other  faith  in  us.    It  seems  a  paradox,  and  I  see 

firmly.    **  I  am  going  to  tell  the  story  in  you  smile ;  but  it  is  true,  every  word.  By 

my  own  words.    Perhaps  Elise  may  be  Heaven  !  the  man  who  could  betray  such 

mduoed  to  listen  if  I  turn  self-accuser.    If  a  trust  as  hers  deserves  a  punishment 

you  will  not  go  with  me,  you  may  stay."  worse  than  death !  "  and  he  scowled  fierce- 

And,  bareheaded  as  he  was,  he  darted  ly  and  clenched  his  fist  as  the  bare  idea  of 

mto  the  street.    The  doctor  watched  him  sucli  a  wretch  arase  in  his  mind, 

a  short  distance  without  speaking,  then  I  did  not  press  him  as  to  the  details  of 

noiselessly  glided  after.    As  I  returned  his  interview,  but  shortly  afler  prepared 

to  the  deserted  room  I  met.  on  the  stairs  a  to  take  my  leave.    I  knew  that  he  must 
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be  worn   out,  and  my  presence  would  admiration  in  some  oatward  sign,  Eliae 

only  keep  alive  an  unnatural  excitement  evinced  not  the  slightest  oonscioosness 

which,  if  left  to  itself,  might  be  induced  of  having  awakened  any  such  emotion 

to  give  place  to  slumber.  within  me.    Her  greeting  was  oordi&l, 

**  I  will  not  urge  you  to  stay,*'  he  said  yet  modest  and  unafiected. 

at  parting.    *'  If  suppose  I  am  not  a  very  *'  M'sieur  is  welcome — ^vera  welcome," 

jolly  companion  in  my  present  frame  of  she  said,  extending  her  hand.    **  Zefiriend 

mind.    I  am  really  too  happy  to  talk  of  my  fiano6  is  aussi  se  friend  of  myself." 

rationally.    You  have  been  imposed  upon  *'  If  my  good  will  toward  both  is  any 

long  enough.    One  thing,  however,  my  &ir  criterion  of  yours  toward  me,"  I  rs- 

good  friend,  you  must  promise  me^that  plied,  bowing,  ^*  we  shall  be  on  the  best 

you  will  devote  to-morrow  evening  to  my  of  terms  from  this  moment." 

service.    I  want  you  to  meet  Elise.    I  She  was  ready  with  an  answer,  and  a 

should  name  to-night,  but  I  must  have  well-turned  compliment : 

tiie  first  hours  of  my  new  existence  alone  "  As  I  have  not  se  f(&licite  to  read  les 

with  her."  pensees  of  m'sieur,  il  faut  que  je— it  most 

I  was  nothing  loath  to  promise,  and  we  be  zat  I  judge  of  his  sinc^rite  by  se  ca- 

agreed  upon  the  time.  ract^rc;  one  sees  in  his  countenance." 

The  next  evening  I  called  punctually  When  the  first  stiffiiess  and  formality 

at  eight,  and  found  Alvin  dressed  for  the  had  worn  away,  and    the  conversation 

street  and  waiting.    On  our  way  to  the  became  more  animated,  my  presence  was, 

doctor's  he  could  talk  of  nothing  but  his  by   common    consent,    almost    ignored, 

perfect  beatitude.  Mile.  Honriet  took  this  course,  perhaps, 

'*  Mablot  is  a  funny  little  fellow,  but  a  from  intuitive  politeness  ;  for,  finding  me 

trump,"  he  remarked.  *^  He  does  not  un-  an  indifferent  talker    but  an    excellent 

derstand  me  at  all,  and  evidently  fears  some  listener,  she  sought  to  indulge  me  in 

new  escapade  on  my  part ;  so  to  prevent  that  capacity  where  I  was  best  calculated 

my  doing  anything  rash,  he  has  insisted  to   shine.    Alvin,  on  his  part,  merely 

on  setting  the  wedding  down  for  this  day  yielded  to  the  instincts  of  his  nature, 

month.    Dear  old  man!  he  has  nothing  which  all  combined  in  one  huge  aggre- 

to  fear  from  fne."  gate  and  impelled  him  toward  the  mono- 

Our  destination  was  only  a  few  rods  poly  of  Elise ;  while  I,  last  and  decidedly 
distant,  and  Elise's  reception  room  was  least  of  the  trio,  was  only  too  glad-  to  be 
on  the  second  floor.  As  we  entered  she  allowed  the  quiet  luxury  of  drinking  in 
arose  to  receive  us,  and  the  light,  falling  the  scene  without  feeling  obliged  to  par- 
full  upon  her,  showed  me  the  sweetest  ticipate  largely  in  it.  There  was  nothing 
picture  in  the  world.  She  was  somewhat  remarkable  in  what  was  said  ;  it  was  the 
below  the  average  female  height,  and  veriest  every-day  bill  and  ooo,  and  yet 
dressed  in  a  simple  gown  cut  so  as  to  dis-  there  was  an  irresistible  fascination 
play  her  figure  to  perfection.  Slight  in  about  it  to  me.  In  fact,  now  that  1  think 
build,  and  graceful  as  a  fawn,  her  very  of  it,  the  most  enjoyable  conversations  I 
motion  as  she  advanced  toward  the  door  have  ever  shared  or  listened  to,  my  whole 
bespoke  that  gentle,  guileless,  affectionate  life  long,  would  not,  if  taken  down,  be 
character  my  friend's  accounts  had  led  worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on. 
me  to  expect.  Her  features  were  fault-  There  is  as  much  to  me  in  the  manner, 
less  in  their  mould,  and  yet  there  was  the  expression,  and  the  tone  of  the  con- 
none  ofthatwaxy,  doll-like  look,  too  often  versationist  as  in  his  ideas,  provided 
the  concomitant  of  such  regularity.  In  they  be  not  yapid  beyond  endurance; 
complexion  she  could  be  called  neither  and  in  a  woman,  who  adds  to  a  winning, 
brunette  nor  blonde,  but,  of  the  two,  in-  interesting  face  a  soft,  sweet,  truly  femi- 
clined  rather  toward  the  former ;  and  nine  voice,  even  lovers*  nonsense  finds  an 
soft  iMTOwn  hair  and  dark  gray  eyes  filled  unwonted  charm. 

in  a  tout  ensemble  no  words  of  mine  But  I  am  not  writing  an  essay ;  only 
could  ever  paint.  I  am  no  artist ;  but  I  the  most  unpretending  account  of  an  in- 
felt  that  I  beheld  for  once  an  embodiment  terview  between^  two  supremely  happy 
of  what  I  had  always  regarded  as  a  persons  within  a  month  of  their  wedding- 
purely  abstract  idea— the  truly  beautiful,  day,  and  a  mutual  friend  of  a  few  hours' 

Although  I  must  have  betrayed  my  standing;   that  friend,  I  may  remark, 
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occopyingananomalons  position — a  com-  quelqaefois  noir,"  cried  Elise,  nodding 

poand  of  the  gentleman  duenna  and  the  acquiescence. 

oid  claasic  chorus.  Her  lo?er  looked  shocked.    It  was  the 

Naturally,  after  a  time,  the  conyersa-  last  symptom  of  ctmtinental  depravity  be 
tiun  turned  upon  our  great  republic,  of  had  expected  to  find  in  this  lily-like  little 
which  AWin  had  given  his  future  wife  maiden.    For  further  assurance,  be  pro- 
some  T617  enthusiastic  and  highly  colored  pounded  another  question, 
acooants.  *'  Is  it  tk^ame,  then,  you  mean?  " 

'*  I  do  hear  so  much  of  la  belle  Am^  '*  *  Game  '  ?  *  game '?     Qu'est-ce  que 

rique,  your  patrie,*'  exclaimed  that  lady,  o'est  cela  en  Francis?  " 

**  We  shall  go  lere  some  time,  Daudin,  '*  What  the  deuce  is  *  game '  in  French, 

n'est-cepas?    Yon  shall  take  me  to  see  te  do  yon  know?"  said  War^,  turning  to 

gnode  maiaon«  xe  house  of  your  p^re."  me  for  the  second  time. 

''Oh,    certainly,"    responded    Ware  *' Look  it  up  in  your  phrase-book,"  I 

*'that  is,  provided  onr  shanty  is   not  suggested, 

polled  down  by  that  time."  **True;  why  didn't  I  think  of  that 

''Your    'shantee'?      Qa'est-oe    qne  myself?" 

e'est  'shantee '?    Is  lat  le  name  of  your  He  pulled  out  his  book,  turned  to  the 

ebiteau  ?  "  vocabulary  at  the  end,  and  ran  his  finger 

'*  Ya-as.    Or,  rather,  it's  not  exactly  a  down  the  Ime  of ''  6*8. " 

chateau,  you   know,  but  a  bouse  with  "Ah!  here  it  is.     Game:  Megibier.' 

grounds  about  it."  Now,  then,  Elise,  is  this  what-you-calU 

*♦  Grounds?  "  it  of  yours  a  *  gibier '  ?  " 

*' A  garden— « 'jardin,' as  yon  French  '^Mais   oui — ^you   have  right.     It  is 

would  call  it ;  a  jardin  with  plants,  and  some  game." 

trees,  and  such  things.    Understand?"  "She  does  mean  rouge-et-noir,"  ex- 

"Ah,  oui,  oui.    Un  jardin  des  plan  tes.  claimed    Ware,    half    aside,    convinced 

Yoilk  une   charmante   r^idence !     Ah,  against  his  will.    **  By  Jove !  sheUl  be 

mon  ami,  I  am  enchant !    I  am  ravish  !  for  running  a  far<>-bank<on  tiie  premises 

And  in  sis  jardin  sere  is  ze— h'm — what  next." 

you  call  him?  xe  buffitlo,  eh?    And  xe  Elise  discerned  the  slight  cloud  on  the 

wild  Indian  ?  "  brow  of  her  betrothed,  and  misinterpreted 

"  Well,  no,  not  precisely  that,  but "  its  cause. 

"No?     Alors,  yon  have  les  animaux  "  Bien !  "  she  said  in  a  soothing  tone, 

plas  petits,  eti  ?    Ze  little  oiseau,  par  ex-  "  Trouble  not  yourself,  mon  Daudin.    It 

emple,  and  xe — xe — h'm ! — xe  teureuil?  "  makes  noziog.    lis  ne  sunt  que  de  petits 


"The  what?"  animaux    trte    m^chants,  cea  ecureuilH. 

"  Lecureuil — ze  little  xing  what  goes  Zey  make~«h,  so  mucii  of  ze  mischief!  " 

round  and  round  in  awheel — ^you  know  "  I  see  it  now,"  I  ejaculated.    "  You 

him  ?  "  refer  to  an  animal  called  Tecureuil,  mado- 

*"  Let  me  see!     You  don't  mean   a  moiselle?" 

hub—"  "Si,  si  done,"  was  the  reply. 

"  No,  no."  "  To  be  sure,"  cried  Ware  delighted, 

"  Or  spokes,  or  tire  7  "  and  drawing   a  deep  breath  of  relief. 

"  Fi !  "  "  What  an  ass  I  am  !    It*8  probably  down 

"  Well,  that's  all  I  know  of  that  goes  in   my   book.     How   do   you   spell   it, 

round  in  awheel.     What  on  earth  does  Elise?" 

xhe  mean  ?  "  appealing  to  me.  *'  E,  accent  aigaigu — c-u-r-e-u-i-1." 

"Tm  sure   I  can't  tell,"  said  I,  as        "E  acute,  c-u-r I've  found  it: 

mystified    as   he.    '^What  color  la   it,  Ecureuil — 'a  squirrel.'    Goes  round  in  a 

mademoiselle?"  wheel — red  or  black— of  course.     Well, 

"Cela  depend:   sometimes  red,  some-  there!    Do  you  know,  my  pet,  I  thought 

times  black."  you  meant  a  gambling  game  ?  " 

"Goes  round  in  a  wheel— sometimes  "Gambol/    Oh,  yen,  ze  little  game  it 

red  and  sometimes  black,''' repented  Ware  gambol   about   in    ze   trees.     Certaine- 

mnsingly.     "Egad!     I  have  it!     She  ment." 

means  roulette  or  rouge-et-noir."  And  thus  they  went  on,  finding,  as  only 

Oui,  oertainement,  quelquefois  rouge,  true  lovers  can,  a  keen  enjoyment  in  this 


»( 
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harmleas  prattle.    I  have  often  suspected,  reqaired,  I  haye  always  taken  pains  to 

and  in  fact  my  friend  once  acknowledged  reiterate    the  trath.     She  shall  neTer 

to  me,  that  fully  half  their  time  was  spent  have  it  to  record  against  me,  that  since 

in  misunderstanding  each  other's  ezpres*  that  dreadful  night  I  ha?e  deoeiyed  iier 

sions,  and  making  interpretations.  When-  in  deed,  in  word,  or  eren  in  thought." 

ever  I  spent  an  evening  with  them,  I  was  '*  0ood !  "  said  I,  approvingly.    **Bat 

a  witness  to  one  or  more  of  these  linguis-  tell  me,  how  does  she  take  your  assereri- 

tic  entanglements,  and  their  subsequent  tions  now?  " 

nntwistings.    Itwas  PyramusandThisbe  "Laughs   them   oiF    invariably,  and 

over  again,  but  the  bceach  in  the  wall  makes  some  playfiil  response.    The  whole 

grew  wider  and  wider  as  each  became  thing  is  evidently,  to  her  mind,  a  very 

more  familiar  with  the  other's  mother  stupid  joke  between  the  doctor  and  ny- 

tongue ;   and  I  doubt  not  that  this  em-  self,  and  she  treats  it  with  praiseworthy 

ployinent  of  cutting  away  the  barrier  forbearance  and   condescension  for  oar 

Niiture  had  built  between  them  preserved  sakes.    Here  she  comes.    Draw  her  out, 

the  happy  pair  from  many  of  those  fool-  and  I  will  show  you  what  I  mean." 

ish  quarrels  so  common  among  persons  in  1  cast  about  me  for  some  appropriate 

their  position — theclashingof  minds  that  remark  with  which  to  begin  this  rather 

grow  restive  in  idleness,  for  lack  of  some  difficult  task,  and  fortune  fiivored  me  be- 

such  labor  of  love.  yond  all  expectation. 

But  lawyers'  stories  are  proverbially  *•  Mrs.  Ware,"  I  observed  in  a  bante^ 

endless,  and  I  shall  only  weary  my  read-  ing  tone,  "  as  it  is  now  time  to  take  my 

ers  if  I  prolong  this  strain.    On  the  ap-  leave  and  get  back  on  shore,  allow  we  to 

pointed  day  the  young  couple  were  mar-  express  the  hope  that  you  are  not  afraid 

ried,  and  the  doctor  and  I  accompanied  to  travel  in  care  of  so  poor  a  protector  as 

them  to  Havre  and  on  board  the  steamer  your  husband." 

that  was  to  convey  them  to  the  States  for  '*  Afraid?  "  she  echoed,  in  mock  defi- 

an  extended  wedding  tour.    Great,  shin-  anoe.    *' Fi !  fi  done,  m'sieur!    Z:it  isa 

ing  tears  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as  word  one  often  sees  en  Anglais,  nmis  le 

he  bade  them  farewell.    To  him,  whose  French  woman — she  know  not  what  it 

whole  fund  of  foreign  travel  was  summed  means.     Moi  ?    I  would  travel  wti  my 

up  in  a  six  months'  sojourn  at  London,  mari  to  se  nord,  to  ze  sud,  to  se  en^t,  to 

this  trusting   one's  self  on  the  broad,  se  west — wherever  he  go,  I  go  wiz  him. 

broad  ocean  seemed  a  foolhardy  under-  Is  it  sat  sere  is  quelqu'un  who  shall  take 

taking — a  deliberate  tempting  of  Provi-  me  safer  san  my  Daudin?  " 

dence.     For  fear  either  of  making  an  ex-  *'  How  often  must  I  remind  yon,  EIu«," 

hibition  of  himself  at  the  last  moment,  or  interrupted  her  husband  seriously,  "  that 

of  being  carried  off  by  mistake,  he  with-  I  am  not  your  Daudin?  " 

drew  in  good  season  and  returned  to  the  Elise  looked  up  at  him  with  the  tiniest 

railway  station.  bit  of  a  pout ;  but,  perceiving  his  arch 

A  question  had  been  for  some  time  le-  expression,  burst  into  «  merry  riniiing 

voh  ing  in  my  mind,  and  I  embraced  my  laugh,  drew  his  arm  about  her  neck,  and 

first  opportunity  to  see  Alvin  alone  and  nestled  close  beside  him. 

settle  it.  *<  Helas,  mon  ami,  toi]gours  si  drdle!" 

**  Pray  don't  think  me  inquisitive,  my  she  cried.    **  What  for  do  you  |H>ke  ze 

dear  fellow,"  said  I,  "  but  has  that  sub-  fun  at  me?    You  are  not  my  Dnudin, 

ject  of  your  identity  ever  arisen  between  eh?     N'importe  !     I    am    content.    If 

you  and  Elise,  in  conversation  or  other-  you  are  not  lui-mdme,  yon  are  hi»— his 

wise,  since  the  night  we  met?"  (what  does  one  call  him  en  Anglais?)— 

"  Never,  in  the  way  of  a  discussion,"  b'm !— his  *  double,'  n'est-ce  pas?  " 

he  answered.    *'  Whenever  occasion  has  Francis  Ellington  Loop. 


WHAT  ARE  OUR  ARISTOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS? 


IT  is  related  thai  an  English  lord,  on  all  laws  which  created  a  caste,  and  all 

an  adventurous  journey  in  the  East,  machinery  of  legislation  devised  to  uphold 

was  received  by  the  chief  of  a  large  tribe  it.    Here,  after  a  number  of  years,  sey* 

which  trade  had  brought  in  contact  with  enty  or  eighty  it  may  be — we  find  enor- 

Great  Britain.     The  barbaric  potentate  mous  private   fortunes — fortunes  which 

was  unsparing  in  attentions  to  bis  distin-  dwarf  the  magnificent  incomes  of  £urop»- 

gubhed  guest.     The  lord  was  quite  una-  an  princes ;  we  find  colossal  schemes  and 

ble  to  understand  why  so  much  pains  had  enterprises  which  require  ten  thousand 

been  taken  to  honor  him.    His  entertain-  fold  more  than  a  *'  king's  ransom  "  to 

er  finally  threw  light  on  the  subject  by  compass ;  and  also  a  general  expenditure 

remarking  (I  reduce  the  Oriental  hyper-  at  which  the  Old  World  holds  up  its 

bule  to  our  plain  vernacular)  that  the  hands  in  amaiement.    But  we  find  with 

English  custom  for  keeping  the  aristocrat  all  this — ^poverty.    Poverty  not  sunken  so 

ey  strong  and  powerful  was  similar  to  low,  not  so  absolutely  and  so  desperately 

their  own.    '*  With  ns,"  he  continued,  degraded  as  in  the  **  old  countries  " ;  but 

''  we  put  to  death  all  the  younger  broth-  still  a  poverty  which  has  ceased  to  be  a 

eis ;  yon  degrade  them  and  leave  them  to  negative  principle,  which  is  active,  reso- 

9tarve.    It  amounts  to  the  same  thing —  lute,  and  menacing — menacing,  that  is, 

cuncentrating  power  in  one  at  the  expense  in  times  of  exceptional  distress,  times  such 

of  the  rest  of  the  fi^mily.    But  you  per-  as  we  have  lately  passed  through,  and  in 

oeire  our  practice  is  far  superior  to  yours,  the  course  of  events  shall  pass  through 

and  I  have  no  doubt  your  king  will  adopt  again  periodically.    And  we  must  bear  in 

it  on  your  recommendation."  mind,  poverty  is  naturally  humble ;  pov- 

The  inequalities  of  human  life — how  do  erty  will  not  break  bounds  except  from 

they  happen  ?    How  comes  it  that  with  dire  necessity.    Still,  much  more  is  to  be 

the  uncivilized  hordes  of  a  tawn-colored  feared  (I  know  this  will  be  questioned) 

despot  and  the  enlightened  and  finely  cul-  from  an  educated  poverty,  if  the  bounds 

tivated  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria,  a  par-  be  broken,  than  from  poverty  debased  by 

allel  could  be  drawn  so  striking  that  it  ignorance.     A  series  of  Sunday-school 

Fets  everybody  thinking?    Waiving  this  lessons  by  the  pious  agents  of  a  compla- 

for  the  moment,  let  us  transfer  the  sub-  cent  upper  class  in  England  has  success- 

ject  to  our  own  country.    It  is  the  just  fully  enforced  submis'tion,  subordination, 

assertion  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  and  entire  subserviency;  but  these  will 

States  that  we  have  no  aristocracy  by  not  serve  for  the  better  educated  artisans     y 

right  of  birth.    Further,  we  hold  that  and  skilled  workmen  of  Paris,  the  heroes 

sachan  aristocracy  is  simply  impossible  of  the  barricades;  hence  that  **  terrible 

in  a  republic.     And  in  this  connection  Commune"  of  which  Bismarck  observed, 

we  quote  with  pride  and  no  little  compla-  *'  These  fellows  would  not  hold  power  a 

eency  the  forcible  sentences  from  the  fa-  week  but  that  they  really  represent  ft 

mojA  Declaration  of  our  Independence.  principle !  " 

Nevertheless,  here  in  America,  power  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
is  onstantly  *'  stealing  from  the  many  to  Nobody  by  divine  right,  or  any  inherited 
the  few; "  complaints  are  perpetually  right,  can  legally  be  a  ruler  or  a  titled  in- 
heard  of  the  tyranny  of  the  rich,  and  curses  dividual  in  our  country.  But  we  have 
are  rife  everywhere  against  those  who  hivrsof  inheritance  as  well  as  of  testamen- 
hare  secured  control — no  matter  of  what,  tary  control.  An  immense  accumulated 
The  question  comes  back  again :  the  in-  fortune  can,  even  in  this  favored  repub- 
eqaalities  of  life— how  do  th^  happen  ?  lie,  be  devised  to  an  elder  son,  and  in  the 
For  here  certainly  we  had  a  very  fair  and  city  of  New  York  we  have  a  well-known 
eqoal  start — taking  possession  almost  in  example  of  just  that  case.  There  is  noth- 
OdmmoD,  only  a  few  years  back,  of  an  un-  ing  legally  to  prevent  its  continuance  for 
caltivated  wild  region,  where  everybody  generations.  The  chances  perhaps  are 
was  as  nearly  as  might  be  on  a  par  with  against  it,  but  they  are  merely  chances, 
everybody,  where  verysoon  we  repudiated  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  how 
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these  immense  overgrown  fortanes  are  to  them  soundly  about  their  duty  to  the  poor 

be    prevented.      Everybody    admits    the  and  unfortunate,  and  the  wickedne^  of 

evil;  no  one  yet  has  proved  sagacious  overgrown  accumulations,  talk  to  them 

enough  to  frame  a  remedy.    The  case  of  the  difficu  ty  of  a  rich  man*s  entering 

cited  is  one  of  inheritance,  where  in  the  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  all  that  fn>Ti 

first  instance  there  was  extraordinary  ge-  of  thing,  but  what  will  you  do  if  they 

nius  for  afiuirs,  and  tact  and  industrial  don*t  listen  to  you  ?    In  fact  they  w^n't 

capacity.    To  pre^rve  and  increase  this  listen ;  they  will  run  their  course,  and  will 

accumulated  store  of  wealth  requires  sim-  be  succeeded  by  others   who  will   run 

ply  prudent,  methodical,  clerklike  rou-  theirs,  as  surely  and  as  regularly,  though 

tine,  which,  properly  continued,  the  vast  not  in  hereditary  line,  a.s  Argyll  sacoeeds 

estate  becomes  an  institution — an  aristo-  Arg>'ll,  and  Richmond  Richmond, 

cratic  institution  in  the  midst  of  our  re-  I  confess  I  am  not  prepared  to  anfrirer 

publican  equality.    Again,  we  have  an-  the  question,  *'  What    to    do."    There 

other  example,  which  is  of  success  in  must  always  be  concentration  in  power, 

trade — literally  trade ;  no  more,  no  less —  and   this   demands   exchisiveness.    One 

where  a  young  man,  undertakini;  to  sup-  man  intellectually  towers  above  all  who 

ply  the  commodity  called  dry  goods,  has  surround  him,  and  controls  accordingly; 

come  to  tower  like  a  giant  above  all  his  another  by  the  subtle  effort  of  inventire 

neighbors,  and  to-day  may  regard  as  in-  skill  opens  up  new  and  wonderful  paths 

significant  the  income  of  Argyll,  and  can  for  the  world  to  tread  in  ;  another  ud- 

positively  surjiass  that  of  the  Duke  of  covers  the  very  arcana  of  science  and  bids 

Richmond,  something   about  whom  we  us  profit  by  his  work  ;  and  still  another 

were  told  in  the  last  number  of*'  The  Gal-  gives  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  the 

axy."    And  another  man — cormorant  he  condition  of  the  suffering  and  those  who 

may  seem — has  taken  such  a  solid  grasp  in  despair  are  ready  to  perish 

of  certain  railway  interests,  that  he  rivals  Each  after  his  kind, 

in  monetary  power  the  two  men  I  have  So  the  man  of  business  tact  and  skill 

just  mentioned.     These  are  prominent  concentrates  these  on  a  certain  course  and 

examples,  but  they  may  be  increased  al-  becomes  powerful  in  his  way  (only  his 

most  indefinitely.    For  the  other  extreme  way  involves  the  sacrifice  of  antagonist 

we  have  the  story  of  the  beloved  and  la-  interests),  and  there  is  no  preventing  it 

men  ted  Agassiz,  who,  when  a  business  Who  knows  if  it  is  best  to  prevent  it? 

man  sought  to  turn  his  wonderful  scientific  The  rank  and  file  of  the  indolent  and  in- 

knowledge    to   account,  quietly  replied  efficient  and  vicious  all  decry  the  bloated 

that  *'  he  hiid  no  time  to  make  money.*'  man  of  wealth,  who  as  is  claimed  absorbs 

The  reader  Ls  not  to  suppose,  because  I  the  substance  of  every  human  being  who 

place  this  anecdote  in  contrast  with  what  comes  in  contact  with  him.    The  unforta- 

precedes,  I  undervalue  the  men  of  money,  nate  are  apt  to  join  in  the  cry  ;  so  do  a 

On   the   contrary,  I   think  there   is   a  large  crowd  of  envious  and  detractuig 

great  deal   of  senseless    twaddle  about  people  generally.    Yet  after  all  we  can- 

them,  and  a  great  deal  of  uncalled-for  not  get  along  very  well  without  these  rich 

vituperation.      In   the   distribution   of  fellows.     We  soon  discover,  if  we  come  a 

qualities  and  mental  force  and  capacity  little  closer  to  them,  that  they  are  not  al- 

among  men,  each  does  and  acts  and  ful-  together  bad — in  fact,  not  as  black  as  they 

fils  after  hLs  kind.    We  do  not  expect  are  painted.    Man  is  not  only  a  complex 

from  the  tiger  the  patient  labor  of  the  ox,  but  a  mixed  animal.    Washington  Irving 

nor  can  we  claim  of  the  vulture  the  pecu-  describes  the  devotions  of  a  bandit  chief 

liarities  of  the  barnyard  fowl.    Place  a  before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  wherein 

colony  on  a  desert  island  with  nothing  but  tears,  sobs,  and   groans  were   mingled 

their  hands  to  commence  with,  and  in  with    prayers   and     pious    ^aculations. 

twenty-four  hours  you  would  have  signs  These  at  an  end,  and  bestowing  liberal 

of   wealth   and   poverty   among  them,  contributions   and  alms  in    abundance, 

What  would  you  demand  of  these  indus-  the  miscreant  sped  away  to  the  moun- 

trial,  business,  and  financial  giants  ?   **  A  tains  to  resume  his  career  of  robbery  and 

proper  application  and  distribution  of  violence.    The  bandit  called  forth  grate- 

theirimmense  wealth,"  you  respond.    But  ful  recollections  from  the  poor,  and  there 

that  is  a  moral  question.     Preach   as  are  thousands  of  persons  among  ob  ready 

maoh  as  you  like  to  these  people,  lecture  doubtless  to  bless  the  name  of  many  a 
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New  Yorker  for  erecting  a  church,  found-  all  favored  hinds/' we  have  erected  and 
iog  an  asylum,  or  endowing  a  college  are  doing  our  best  to  strengthen  an  aris- 
or  B  school  or  some  deserving  charity,  tocracy  more  powerful  than  were  the 
when  that  fiame  name  in  sufficiently  po-  feudal  lords  of  old,  and  more  dangerous 
t«nt  to  strike  terror  in  Wall  street  by  an  to  the  republic.  I  mean  the  business  cor- 
unlookcd-for  move,  and  to  call  down  the  porations.  Our  country  is  so  enormous 
anathemas  of  a  crowd  of  small  specula-  in  extent  from  east  to  west  and  from  north 
t)rs  as  they  learn  their  doom.  In  fact,  to  south,  the  resources  are  so  rich  and  so 
under  the  most  favoring  circum^^tances  abundant,  and  so  varied,  while  tlie 
iVls  cannot  well  be  helped.  To  control  means  of  development  are  in  comparison 
in  any  line  of  business  requires  a  sharp  so  scanty  and  the  necessity  of  developing 
LKjktng  after  your  own  special  interests,  is  so  strong,  it  is  not  tj  be  wondered  nt 
Rnd  by  no  means  a  speedy  recognition  of  that  companies  and  associations  furmed 
those  of  your  rivals.  Two  of  the  most  to  br ing  ou t  the  dormant  wealth  of  the  na- 
lienevolent  and  charitable  men  in  the  city  tion,  and  to  supply  its  instant  pressing  de- 
uf  New  York,  who  give  immensely  and  mands  of  whatever  sort,  should  be  gran t- 
Kitboat  parade  or  ostentation,  and  who  ed  extraordinary  powers  and  facilities,  ac- 
are  in  a  sense  devoted  to  helping  others,  companied  it  may  be  with  extraordinary 
each  in  his  way,  by  business  talent  and  grants  and  privileges.  An  iron  course  to 
tiie  adroit  employment  of  capital,  controls  the  Pacific  was  tlie  immediate  need  of  the 
the  market  foran  article  absolutely  essen-  nation,  and  it  is  readily  explained  why  a 
tial  in  human  industry— controls  it  in  a  company  which  undertook  to  lay  it  re- 
manner  to  make  bitter  enemies  of  com-  oeived  all  the  substantial  encouragement 
petitors  and  small  rival  producers,  who  the  Government  could  bestow.  On  a 
cry  6at  against  them  as  grasping  and  un-  smaller  scale,  sometimes  on  a  very  petty 
serapulous  hypocrites.  I  confess  I  see  scale j  this  same  thing  occurs  over  and 
Ii(tle  to  come  from  the  mere  denouncing  over,  for  local  lines,  by  the  action  of  every 
of  our  rich  men,  and  I  believe  that  a  large  State,  of  almost  every  county  and  town 
proportion  of  those  who  indulge  in  these  in  the  State.  The  result  is,  that  while  a 
ritaperations  are  in  the  same  category  network  of  iron  is  laid  over  the  country, 
with  Philip  Faulconbridge  when  he  ex-  in  advance  sometimes  of  its  requirements, 
claims :  a  series  of  corporations  have  been  created 
And  why  rail  J  on  thia  oommodltj,  which,  by  combination,  consolidation. 
Bat  for  because  he  hath  noi  woo'd  me  yet/  ^nd  absorption  (the  larger  roads  swallow- 
^ell,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar  I  will  rail,  r  xu  n  \  ^  i  1.1- 
And  aay  there  U  no  sin  but  to  be  rich;  >"«  *he  smaller),  even  now  control  the 
Ai»d  bHnj  rich,  my  virtue  then  aball  be  special  legislation  in  a  m^'ority  of  the 
To  say  there  La  no  vice  but  beffxary.  States,  and  exercise  an  irresistible  influ- 
We  must  acquiesce  in  the  constitution  ence  in  the  national  councils.  I  am  not 
of  things,  content  to  do  what  we  can  for  speaking  uf  corrupt  influence,  so  called — 
the  true  and  the  right,  and  by  personal  that  is,  of  the  direct  employment  of  appli- 
influence  and  example  see  that  the  world  ances  such  as  those  whose  exposure  so 
U  better  for  our  living  in  it.  That  is  the  lately  disgraced  the  session  of  Congress, 
only  moral  solution.  I  refer  to  the  influence  of  power — that 
Bat  to  return  to  the  anecdote  at  the  sort  of  power  which  our  railroad  corpora- 
beginning  of  this  article.  When  I  pointed  tions  possess  in  an  alarming  degree,  for 
it  at  the  hereditary  aristocracy  of  England,  it  compasses  society;  it  has  to  do  with 
it  was  my  design,  since  no  danger  could  every  small  and  large  town  and  village ; 
threaten  oar  institutions  in  that  direc*  its  connections  are  unbroken ;  in  fact  they 
tion.  to  inqnire  from  what  our  republic  cannot  be  disturbed,  for  it  is  a  powci^ 
has  most  to  fear.  I  do  not  believe  we  which  in  its  every-day  working  is  accom- 
Imre  to  apprehend  any  special  danger  modating,  not  to  say  beneficent,  and  whose 
from  the  vice  of  large  personal  accumu-  machinery  we  cannot  dispense  with.  I 
lations,  any  more  than  from  the  vice  of  say  in  its  every-day  working ;  bnt  be- 
drankenness  or  other  intemperance,  yond  this  its  plans  for  obtaining  control 
These  doubtless  impair  the  health  of  the  of  whatever  comes  in  its  way,  its  audacity 
State,  bnt  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  legis-  in  demand,  lU  impudence  of  resistance, 
late  about  tliem.  its  tenacity  and  unyielding  perseverance 
Ntfvertbeless,  in  this  "  most  favored  of  in  consummating  what  it  decides  on, 
17 
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stamp  a  great  railroad  corporation  of  to-  pany."    The  express  companies  hare  this 

day  as  tlie  behemoth  of  industrial  asso-  advantage  over  the  railixiads,  that  tbey 

ciatioDS.    The  Indian  who,  as  the  fable  have  a  better  understanding  with  each 

runs,  expressed  his  three  wishes  by  de-  other;  they  are,  as  it  were,  interlaced; 

manding,  first,  all  the  rum  in  the  world  ;  tliey  own  ench  other's  stock,  and  are 

second,  all  the  tobacco  in  the  world ;  under  a  kind  of  central  control.    Tbe^e 

third,  more  rum,  faintly  shadowed  forth  companies,  as  I  have  said,  exercise  an  in- 

the  coming  railroad  monster.    It  is  idle  fluence  second  only  to  the  power  of  the 

to  say  that  a  company  consists  of  a  large  railroad  corporations,  and  when  they  unite 

number  of  stockholders,  many  of  them  of  interests  it  is  irresistible, 

the  highest  and  most  intelligent  morality.  The  telegraph  association  is  the  third 

and  that  great  and  good  names  adorn  the  I  shall  allude  to  in  this  article.    Not  w 

list  of  directors ;   we  all  know  it  is  the  conspicuously  active  as  the  railroad  and 

one-man  power  which  really  conducts  its  express  companies,  its  influence  is  more 

affairs.    Besides,  even  if  the  good  people  subtle  and  insinuating  as  its  mnchinery 

who  are  in  its  board  take  some  share  in  is  more  rapid  and  penetrating,  because  it 

what  is  dune,  it  is  not  fus  individuals  but  can  be  concentrated  and  brought  to  be«r 

as  members  of  a  great  impersonal  con-  instantly  on  its  object.    The  small  ex- 

cern ;  they  are  mere  spokes  of  the  wheel  pense  comparatively  in  constructing  a 

in  a  corporate  machine.    They  will  vote  lineof  telegraph,  the  large  compensation, 

to  take  measures  to  secure  certain  legis-  tlie  enormous  quota  of  secret  intelligence 

lation,  to   get  possession  of  property  in  itmustperforceacquire,piaoeinitsbaDds 

their  path,  or  to  circumvent  a  rival,  such  a  responsibility  a8  well  as  a  power  so 

as  probably  not  one  of  the  members  in  his  difficult  to  measure  that  it  is  not  strange 

individual   capacity  would  think  of  en-  we  should  earnestly  discuss  the  propriety 

tertaiuing.    The  history  of  the  past  few  of  making  the  telegraph  lines,  like  the 

years  is  filled  with  unhappy  illustrations  post  office,  a  part  of  our  government  ma- 

of  this  character,  and  the  evil  is  already  chinery. 

so  glaring  it  seems  incredible  that  the  Thus  much  in  brief  about  three  insti- 
country  does  not  take  the  alarm.  tutions  which  have  every  essential  de- 
Next  to  the  railroad  companies  in  im-  ment  of  aristocracy — to  wit,  excUu^ire 
portance  and  infiuence  are  the  chartered  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  in  per- 
express  companies — ^great  lines  which,  like  petuity.  The  companies,  however,  have 
arteries  and  veins,  course  the  entire  sur-  th  is  advantage  over  the  foreign  aristocrat: 
face  of  the  United  States,  penetrating  There  must  always  be  a  strong  monit  re- 
other  countries.  The  express  company  sponsibility  attending  the  action  and  the 
is  purely  an  American  invention.  To  doings  of  an  English  nobleman.  liecan- 
this  day  there  exist  but  faint  imitations  not  afford  to  defile  his  descent  of  bun- 
of  it  in  Europe.  To  undertake  to  deliver  dreds  of  years.  Besides,  he  can  form  no 
a  parcel  to  a  friend  who  lives  a  thousand  particular  combination  beyond  the  linic 
miles  away  at  a  small  charge,  and  as  which  a  common  sympathy  may  forge 
speedily  as  a  letter  would  go  by  mail,  was  with  those  of  his  class,  and  which  ii'  social 
the  object  of  the  original  express.  How  only.  He  has  also,  it  may  be,  an  honest 
the  company  has  grown  and  its  purposes  pride  of  birth  and  a  proper  ambition  to 
multiplied !  These  companies  not  only  come  up  to  its  standard  personally, 
deliver  parcels  but  merchandise  in  bulk.  The  American  corporation  is  troubled 
They  not  only  do  this,  but  they  have  per-  with  none  of  these  embarrassing  cia'um- 
fected  a  system  of  '*  express  banking.'*  stances.  Power,  the  lust  for  which  is 
They  will  collect  money  for  you  and  pay  ranked  deadliest  of  human  qualttiei^ 
money  for  you  at  any  point  over  tbdRr  power  is  the  all-attractive,  all-absorhing 
multiplied  lines,  and  to  a  certain  extent  pursuit.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  ordi- 
they  will  purchase  and  sell  for  you,  as  nary  work  for  which  they  were  created 
well  as  forward  for  you.  On  every  steam-  is  lost  sight  of;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
boat  line,  on  every  railroad  line,  on  every  usually  performed  with  energetic  effioien- 
large  stage  line,  across  Texas,  through  cy;  but  surely,  imperceptibly,  and  with 
Mexico,  into  Central  and  South  America,  no  step  backward,  these  corporations  in- 
you  will  see  the  express  agent,  sturdy,  trench  themselves  in  and  around  the 
resolute,  quick-witted,  armed  to  the  vital  points  of  our  general,  State,  county, 
teeth,  executing  the  orders  of  the  *'  com-  and  municipal  governments,  one  and  all) 
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and  onoe  intrenched,  dudodgment  is  well- 
ni^h  impracticable. 

I  have  said  there  was  no  remedy  beyond 
the  usaal  remedy  for  the  vices  which 
afflict  society.  Touching  our  corpora- 
tiuDs  the  case  is  different.  As  they  are 
creatures  of  the  statute,  laws  should  be 
employed  to  hold  them  securely  in  check. 
ThL«  can  be  done  by  circumscribing  their 
powers,  by  curtailing  their  profits,  and 
by  such  earefnl  oyersight  and  superrision 
that  they  will  be  shorn  of  extraordi- 
nary rights  and  fiu^ilities  and  priTileges, 


and  brought  strictly  and  severely  within 
the  scope  and  sphere  of  the  duties  for 
which  they  were  created.  This  will  prove 
a  diflBcult  matter.  We  are  already  so 
much  oummitted  that  the  tables  are  nearly 
turned  on  us,  and  we  are  almost  within 
the  grasp  of  these  corporators.  Never- 
theless it  is  not  too  late.  If  even  now 
we  can  reach  and  alarm  an  enlightened 
public  opinion,  legislators  large  and  sn  all 
will  pay  respect  to  it,  and  the  proper 
remedy  will  be  applied. 

RiCBARD  B.  KlXBAUi 


AT  THE  WOOD'S  EDGE. 


I. 

TWO  walked  out  of  a  wood  by  pleasant  ways, 
A  wood  wherein  each  breath  did  wake  delight. 
There  eharmed  trees,  that  stirred  not  through  the  days, 
Shook  delicate  spray-drops  off  at  touch  of  night. 
That  in  the  mom  were  blossoms  to  the  sight. 
And  sprang  in  honeyed  clusters  'neath  the  tread. 
Never  was  any  wood  so  filled  with  praise 
Of  singing  creatures  in  the  air  overhead. 
Now  at  the  very  verge  of  this  sweet  maze 
There  grew  a  rose  tree,  half  in  shade,  half  light; 
And  all  its  blossoms  that  outward  leaned  were  while. 
And  all  that  drank  the  dusky  shadows,  red. 
And  as  the  twain  passed  oat  beneath  its  bower. 
Each  pat  forth  careless  hand  and  plucked  a  flower. 

n. 

Then  cheerly  fared  they  onward,  till  one  turned 

Downward  her  timid  eyes,  and  saw — alas ! — 

In  her  fair  hand  the  rose  was  red,  and  burned 

Like  a  soft  flame ;  pure  white  the  other  was ! 

Then  crimson  grew  her  forehead.    *'  Nny,"  said  she, 

^*  Were  they  not  gathered  from  the  self-same  tree? 

I  will  straightway  go  change."    So  swifl  she  sped, 

No  smallest  flower  had  time  to  hide  its  head. 

Her  lustrous  eyes,  dark  with  sweet  wood  shadows, 

Did  seem  to  change  the  hue  of  any  rose 

WJiereon  they  fell.    Turning  her  face,  she  broke 

A  fair,  milk-throated  blossom  from  its  tree, 

Yet  thrust  the  other,  when  no  eye  did  see, 

Into  lier  bosom.     Resting  ^neath  an  oak. 

Her  way-mate  soon  she  joined,  and  neither  spoke; 

Nor  any  knew  that  still,  on  ways  made  bright 

With  wholesome  suns,  she  holds— close  hid  from  sight— 

The  laded  red  rose  dearer  than  the  white  ! 

Helin  Barron  Bostwick. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  POLITICS.  bled.  The  instrument  that  this  bodj 
We  i^re  justified  in  thanking  God  and  framed  was  perhaps  the  must  revulutuiD| 
taking;  courage  over  some  late  improve-  ary  piece  of  law-makidg  recorded  in  the 
ments  in  American  politics.  There  is  a  annals  of  the  State,  containing  over  thirty 
class  of  observers  who  forever  cry,  like  important  reforms — ^am  >ng  other  thin^ 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  **  Ah,  sinful  nation,  forbidding  ''  special  legislation,"  that 
a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  bane  of  our  political  system ;  providing 
evil-doers,  children  that  are  corrupters!  for  the  purity  and  security  of  popular 
Ye  will  revolt  more  and  more.  The  whole  elections ;  wholly  remodelling  the  legis- 
liead  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint,  lature ;  adopting  in  some  instances  mi- 
From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  nority  representation;  sweeping  away  the 
head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it.'*  It  is  corrupt  fee  system  in  offices  by  substi cut- 
nearly  always  safe  to  tiike  a  depressing  ing  lixed  salaries ;  prohibiting  the  gift  of 
view  of  American  politics ;  but  of  l,ate  public  money  to  sectarian  uses ;  and  pron- 
the  force  of  public  opinion  in  purifying  ing  and  walling  about  the  monstioa<«ly 
them  has  been  too  manifest  to  escape  re-  growing  abuses  of  corporations.  Al- 
mark  and  praise.  We  have  just  seen  though'itpublicly  threw  down  the  gaunt- 
Tweed  lodged  in  the  penitentiary,  and  let  to  rings  and  railroads,  and  although 
others  of  his  gang  following  him  thither,  several  pettinesses  and  some  faults  in  the 
We  are  reminded  that  within  a  few  years  instrument  drove  many  upright  patriots 
the  Cerberus  of  New  York  corruption,  to  join  the  ringsters  in  opposing  it,  this 
with  its  triple  heads,  Erie,  Tammany,  and  new  constitution  was  ratified  in  a  popular 
Barnardism,  its  snaky  mane  of  a  venal  election  by  a  vote  of  253,560  yeas  against 
press,  and  its  serpent's  tail  trailing  in  the  only  109,198  nays ;  whereas  the  old  oon- 
slums  of  primary  elections,  has  been  stitution  had  been  adopted  in  1838  by  but 
throttled  by  the  Hercules  of  public  opin-  113,971  yeas  against  112,759  nays, or  about 
ion.  If  we  detect  reactions  after  pro-  1,200  majority  in  a  total  poll  of  226,730. 
gress,  yet,  taking  half  a  dozen  years  to-  Though  this  election  was  s{)ecial,  held  at 
gether,  let  us  not  fail  to  cast  the  balance  an  inclement  season,  bad  for  the  country 
fairly  in  favor  of  reform.  In  last  au-  roads,  and  with  none  of  those  ten  thou- 
tumn's  canvass,  several  notorious  dema-  sand  personal  and  local  incentives  that  in 
gogues  and  ^strutting  pretenders  were  con-  ordinary  elections  to  public  offices  com- 
spicuously  rebuked  by  the  people  in  va-  bine  to  swell  the  total  vote ;  though  the 
rious  States.  Public  opinion  has  abol-  canvass  was  but  three  weeks  long,  Toid 
ished  the  franking  privilege  and  repeaM  of  excitement,  and  almost  void  of  public 
the  Congressional  salary  bill  of  last  meetings ;  thougb  the  foreshadowing  of 
spring.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  the  result  might  well  hare  led  to  apathy, 
most  extraordinary  reform  in  legislation  yet  the  vote,  exceeding  362,000,  was  more 
known  to  that  Commonwealth  in  a  hun-  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  cast  at  the 
dred  years  has  just  been  achieved.  No-  regular  State  election  of  the  October  pre- 
bjdy  can  over-estimate  the  utter  rotten-  vious,  with  its  multifarious  contests  for 
npss  of  Pena<9ylvania  politics.  Ring  rule  offices.  This  reform  vote  was  thrown  on 
in  Philadelphia  has  been  as  potent  as  in  the  third  Tuesday  of  last  December,  in 
New  York,  and  corruption  at  Harrisburg  Pennsylvania — ^a  State  hitherto  in  the 
in^re  shameless  even  than  at  Albany,  gall  of  ring  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond 
The  body  politic  appeared  to  be  bound  of  political  iniquity,  so  that  its  redemp- 
hand  and  foot,  and  delivered  over  gagged  tion  by  anything  short  of  a  miracle 
and  helpless  to  corporations,  corruptions,  seemed  hopeless. 

and  cormorants.  When  reform  parties  The  reader  will  recall  for  himself  rev- 
had  closed  up  their  shops  in  despair,  and  eral  great  reforms  effected  of  late  in  the 
when  out  of  this  slough  of  despond  help  constitutional  conventions  of  other  States, 
there  seemed  none,  a  convention  called  to  especially  at  the  West ;  or,  generaliiing, 
revise  the  State  constitution  was  assem-  we  may  say  that  when  legislators  have 
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proved  comipik,  the  bench  venal,  the  press  a  providence.    We  are  vront  to  laud  the 

chuked  with  greenbacks,  political  parties  conduct  of  statesmen  and  generals  and 

blind  with  fury,  and  oorporatiuns  impreg-  presidents,  when  sometimes   we    might 

nable,  the  people  have,  through  such  con-  better  say  the  country  lived  and  throve 

Teations,  frequently  achieved  at  a  stroke  in  spite  of  them.    Tlie  character  in  the 

a  body  of  fundamental  laws  that  a  legis-  German  novel  who  declares  that  *'  states- 

kture,  could  an  honest  one  be  scraped  men  let  things  go  on  till  some  mischief 

together,  would  not  compass  in  a  genera-  happens,  and  then,  flying  into  a  rage, 

tion.  lay  about  them,"  could  find  pat  illustra- 

Carlyle,  and  such  as  he,  forever  see  tions  fur  his  satire  in  our  history  at  that 

America  pitching  headlong  over  Niagara;  juncture.       But  no  yabecile  statecraft 

but  not  all  foreign  observers  are  in  a  place  before  the  war,  no  blundering  generalship 

U  discern  between  the  body  of  the  nation  when  it  broke  out,  no  confused  legislation 

and  that  scum  of  officeholders  which  is  when  it  ended,  availed  to  ruin  a  country 

thrown  to  the  surface  of  the  political  sea.  that  had  youth  and  recuperative  strength  ; 

The  American    people   are  t(X)  careless  even  our  errors  seemed  to  lead,  only  by  a 

about  the  minor  details  of  political  man-  more  roundabout  road,  to  triumphs,  and 

a^efflent;  and  since  in  the  routine  of  pol-  the  war  for  secession  itself  unified  a  bead- 

itic3  everything  turns  on  details,  under  string  of  chafing  States  into  a  more  com- 

our  system  of  caucuses  and  primary  elec-  pact  nation. 

tions,  the  people,  though  bewildered  at  It  is  true  that  routine  politics  are  lefl 

bow  it  all  happens,  are  meekly  led  by  the  to  the  interested ;  yet  when  a  great  reform 

n  rse.    Nevertheless,  they  can  be  relied  is  to  be  made,  a  dangerous  plot  checked, 

on  la  any  pitehed  battle  between  honesty  or  a  new. constitution  settled,  the  people 

and  corruption.     A  philosopher  whose  can  be  trusted  to  do  it  at  the  polls.     At 

theory  of  government  is  based  on  the  ne-  any  rate,  in  this  present  light  of  Tnmma- 

cesAJty  uf  the  rule  of  heroes,  and  to  whom  ny  trials,  we  ought  to  admit  that  no  po- 

'*Juke''   fully    meaas    leader,    will    go  litical  sin  is  plated  so  deep  with  gold  that 

astray  in  judging  the  American  people  the  lance  of  public  indignation  cannot 

by  their  officeholders.    If  such  a  rabble  reach  it 

be  the  chief  men,  he  may  say,  what,  in  

heaven's  name,  are  the  rank  and  file?  GIVING  ALMS. 
But  in  America  a  political  reform  usually  In  Zanzibar,  according  to  the  Right  Rev- 
eja^Lsts  in  sweeping  down  and  clearing  erend  Bishop  Tozer,  begging  is  the  most 
OQt  a  mass  of  **  leaders/*  as  a  housekeep-  honorable  of  all  callings ;  and  **  instead 
er  clears  out  vermin.  And  even  on  a  of  a  cowed  being  who  crawls  after  one 
larger  scale,  it  does  really  seem  as  if  with  a  whine,  a  beggar  is  a  rakish,  dare- 
oar  ^^reat  deeds  as  a  nation  had  been  done  devil  fellow,  who  demands  your  money, 
not  by  means  of  our  '*  great  men,"  but  in  staying  under  your  window  by  the  hour, 
>»pitc  of  onr  great  men.  For  example,  yelling,  *lli!  hi!  here^s  a  poor  'un,'  till 
look  at  the  historic  articles  written  in  the  he  is  satisfied."  Island  life,  then,  under 
magazine  by  Mr.  Welles,  Mr.  Black,  and  the  equator,  in  Mohammedanism,  must 
other  prominent  actors  of  Lincoln's  time  breed  a  sturdier  race  of  beggars  than 
—what  an  andermining  of  great  fames  forty  degrees  of  north  latitude  aided  by 
by  these  and  the  articles  to  which  they-  Christianity.  Still,  Mazime  du  Camp 
reply !  And  if  we  find  many  things  go-  tells  us  that  Paris  beggars,  now  as  in  the 
in:;  Rt  haphazard  or  by  good  luck  in  Lin-  middle  ages,  carry  the  subdivision  of  la- 
^ll/»'s  day,  surely  the  reconstruction  ef-  bor  in  their  guild  to  extreme  refinements, 
'ected  under  Johnson  was  done  in  his  and  Victor  Hugo's  stories  of  their  foxi- 
teeth,  in  spite  of  him  and  of  Mr.  Seward,  ness  fall  short  of  the  facti.  In  many  Eu- 
l  know  that  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  ropean  cities  these  gentry  greet  the  trav- 
y>etry,  the  Horatian  maxim  is  sound:  eller  as  he  arrives,  mob  him  to  his  car- 
*yfc  deus  intersity  nisi  digxita  vindice  no^  riage,  dog  the  wheels,  reach  the  inn  be- 
i^mdderii.''''  But  though  none  of  the  fore  him,  swarm  him  as  he  alights, choke 
eading  actors  must  escape  the  praise  or  up  the  path  to  the  door,  wait  patiently 
^lame  of  their  acts  through  a  plea  of  about,  like  Mary's  lamb,  till  he  doth  re- 
*the  ineyitaUe,"  3ret  it  does  sometimes  appear;  and  everywhere,  outside  galle- 
eem  as  if,  in  the  drama  of  our  civil  war,  ries,  palaces,  churches,  shops,  myriads  of 
a  many  a  dubious  (^  there  lay  concealed  maimed  legs,  docked  arms,  diseased  bod- 
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ies,  and  all  monstrosities,  are  thrust  in  to  support  the  four  largest  iostitutions  of 

his  face,  aiming  to  stir  enough  disgust  to  charity  in  our  cit^'.    We  hare  in  our  city 

secure  a  coin.    It  is  amusing  to  hear  trav-  eeveral  institutions  for  the  immediate  r- 

elled  Americans  dispute  the  palm  of  im-  lief  of  the  needy.     Now,  let  each  me^ 

pudent  mendicity,  which  each  one  would  chant  who  is  desirous  of  abating  this  nui- 

award  after  his  own  experience.    One  sance  of  street-begging  send  to  me  this 

gives  it  to  Ireland,  a  second  to  Syria,  a  week,  and  I  will  supply  him,  gladly  and 

third  to  Italy ;  and  the  other  day  Augus-  gratuitously,  with  a  package  of  ticket, 

tus  definitely  wrote  us  that  in  no  other  each  calling  for  two  good  meals  and  i 

cityof  its  size  could  such  a  rabble  of  blind,  night*s   lodging,  w^itb  an   inTestigatioQ 

halt,  filthy,  deformed  beggars  be  got  to-  into  the  causes  of  the  applicant's  poy- 

gether  as  in  Toledo  :  and  with  a  sharp-  erty."     Whether  the  merchants  took  Uib 

liess,  too,  quite  unequalled — ^genuine  To-  offer,  I  do  not  know.    Perhaps  some  old 

ledo  blades.  heads  smelt  a  trap  for  catcliing  sultecrip- 

We  in  America  are  little  harassed  by  tions.    Besides,  there  is  a  senseless  bat 

street  beggars,  who,  indeed,  save  in  large  cogent  reluctance  in  many  of  us  to  di«- 

cities,  are  almost  unknown.      In  these  pense  lodging  tickets.    Yonder  crawls  a 

hard    times,    therefore,  it   might    seem  wretch  in  rags,  creeping  up  to  beg  a  fev 

merciless  to  decry  random   almsgiving,  coppers  to  keep  him  from  starring,    lie 

were  it  not  so  palpably  a  waste  of  the  asks  for  bread :  shall  we  give  him  a  stone? 

means  that  others  sorely  need.    There  lie  demands  a  penny  :  shall  we  tip  Lima 

was  good  sense  in  founding^  a  **  Bureau  of  bit  of  pasteboard  ?    We  feel  for  our  i^ai- 

Charity  "  this  winter  in  New  York — abu-  lets,  and  the  dull  eyes  glisten  a  little. 

reau  not  of  relief  but  of  information,  aim-  Have  we  the  heart  to  dash  that  hope  with 

ing  to  foil  impostors  and  to  point  out  to  '*  Here,  my  good  man.  take  this  ticket  fur 

the  generous  the  best  uses  for  their  alms,  a  lodging  and  two  square  meals  to  boot  *'? 

At  the  meeting  held  for  this  purpose,  the  That  is  no  doubt  jusc  what  we  ought  to 

Reverend  Dr.  Hall  read  a  paper  which  do ;  but  strangely  enough,  we  do  not  feel 

Bnid  that  in  New  York  at  least  twenty  this  to  be  a  charity.    We  must  needs  dj 

thousand  people  receive  charity  without  something  weaker,  or  more  sympathetic, 

needing  it,  and  that  some  draw  aid  from  The  man  said  bread,  but  meant  gin.    We 

half  a  dozen  societies  at  once.     A  record  leave  Mr.  Smythe's  tickets  in  our  poci- 

or  directory  of  charities,  making  known  ets,  and  throw  the  wretch    the  meaa** 

to  the  benevolent,  the  scope  and  condi-  wherewith  to  forget  his  misery  a  whUe 

tion  of  each  institution  together  with  a  by  making  a  brute  of  himself, 

catalogue  of  its  regular  dependants,  would  Robert  Crowley,  after  soundly  satiriz- 

be  of  service.    I  remember  that  a  former  ing  the  professional  beggars  of  his  day 

Drift-wood  essay  touched  the  question.  (say,  A.  D.  1540),  mercifully  adds  the 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Smythe,  a  Phila-  advice : 

delphia  philanthropist,  wrote  to  the  news-  ygt  cease  not  to  gyue  to  nXh 

papers  of  that  city  regarding  street  beg-  wythonte  anye  regarde ; 

gars:     "I  have  searched  out  the  sup-  Thoupfhe  the  beggerg  be  wicked, 

posed  homes  of  these  walking  impositions  *^^"  shalte  h^ue  thy  rewarde. 

only  to  discover  that  my  trouble  was  a  In  the  tricks  of  impostors  and  the  im- 

farce  and  my  money  thrown  away.    Hon-  pulses  of  almsgivers  human  nature  ha5 

est  poverty  seldom    is  a  street-walker,  not  much  changed  since  the  days  of  EJ- 

One  of  our  most  noted  beggars,  a  de-  ^ard  the  Sixth.    Here  is  a  copy  of  Tcr-^^ 

formed  young  woman,  owns  a  row  of  which  a  brisk  and  business-like  me&ij- 

houses,  and  is  a  large  dealer  in  real  es-  cant  distributed  to  us  in  the  street  cartbe 

tate.    Two  thousand  mendicants  are  vom-  other  day : 

ited  forth  upon  our  streets,  day  and  night,  I  am  nearly  blind,  and  the  onlj  sappoirt  oi 

to  harass,  insult,  and  blaspheme  our  citi-  *wo  slater  who  are  alao  blind, 

zens.   Allowing  the  low  average  of  twenty  'Mid  sorrow  and  gladness 

cents  to  each,  we  have  a  total  of  four  I  am  destlwd  to  roam, 

1-      J     J  J  11             J              Au  f      Forlorn  and  foiBaken 

hundred  dollars  a  day,  or  the  enormous  I  wander  alone. 

aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  * 

thousand  dollars  annually  thrown  away ,  as  7*f  7^^^,^^^J"'^^ 

,          J,  ,     .  Are  nia  from  my  view, 

a  vast  premium  upon  vice  and  lazmess,  or  ^nd  pleasure  of  life 

seventy  per  cent,  more  than  b  required  I  must  bid  adieu. 
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While  I  groop  on  my  way  not  mind  the  weather  &s  much  as  3*ou  or  I. 

Some  siielcer  to  find  g^,    j^  jyiy^  a  professional  mendicant, 

place  ^e  can  pick  out,  can  hardly  ask 
O,  God,  I  beseech  thee  jj^^g  qjj  ^Jj^  ground  of  his  exposure  to 

For  to  bestow  on  me  grace,  1.11.^  xt  '*. 

For  to  help  to  support  me  sunstroke,  when  yonder,  on  the  oppc>site 

In  death's  oold  embrace.  sidewalk,  is  a  shady  nook,  having  besides 

, ,       ^    .       ,      ,  a  greater  stream  of  passers-by.    Find  the 

I  long  to  depart  and  »              .                      '^t,     \  r  n    u  t. 

Set  my  captire  soul  ftee,  same  man  in  the  sun  with  coat  fully  but- 

In  that  spirit  land  toned  in  winter,  or  ii\  the  shade  with 

Where  the  blind  shaU  see.  bat  off  in  summer,  and  he  appeals  to  us 
J^  Please  gire  me  a  Quarter  or  Dime  as  best    on  the  ground  of  already  doing  what  be 

as  you  can.  ^^  £^^  l^jg  ^^^  comfort. 

The  reader  may  have  seen  something        The  extreme  reluctance  of  professional 
of  this  kind  in  his  own  neighborhood,  for    street  beggars  to   give  any  return    for 
blind  men*8  appeals  and  other  literary    aims  is  curious.    A  string  of  doggerel 
stock  in  trade  seem  to  be  sold  by  the    worth  nothing  they  appraise  at  '*  a  quar- 
vbolesale,  and  adopted  without  special    ter  or  dime  as  best  as  you  can,"  but  they 
regard  to  fitness.    And  besides,  how  can    will  not  peddle  the  afternoon  newspaper, 
a  man  who  has  two  sisters  to  support    One  feels  a  sympathy  for  a  show  of  self- 
aver  himself  in  his  very  first  stanza  to  be    supporting  labor,  no  matter  how  lazy, 
f  irlorn  and  forsakenand  wandering  alone  ?    The  wal king  advertisemen  t ,  with  h  is  coat 
But  when  the  blind  man,  or  rather  the    of  many  colors,  or  his  front  and    rear 
''  nearly  blind"  man,  as  he  astutely  puts    sign-boards,  is  a  highly  respectable  citi- 
it,  comes  among  us,  we  do  not  chop  logic    zen,  as  is  also  the  big  man  in  front  of 
and  criticise  the  ballad.    The  ladies  wipe    the  Maison  Dor^e,  who  could  lift  a  barrel 
away  a  tear  as  they  open  their  purses,    of  flour,  but  contents  himself  with  dano> 
'^  Poor  fellow !"  we  murmur,  in  handing    ing  up  and  down,  by  an  india-rubber 
hiin  a  few  cents   (for  the  ''quarter  or    string,  the  toy    that  he    has   on    sale, 
dime"  is  sheer   Zanzibar    impudence),    There  is  a  tall  woman  who  walks  the 
**  the  lines  are  not  beautiful  nor  quite     streets,  pronouncing  or  intoning  scraps 
grammatical,  but  perhaps  tlie  blind  man    of  the  opera,  in  a  dramatic  way,  with  a 
is  a  compositor  and  has  set  them  up  him-    fine  and  deep  though  hoarse  voice.    First 
self."    Possibly,  as  he  whisks  up  the    she  had  only  one  child  in  her  arms ;  then 
money  with  alacrity  and  leaps  from  the    she  took  on  two  boys  with  tin  cuf>s,  then 
car,  we  feel  that  the  wind  has  been  tern-    three  children  ;  and  by  this  time  she  prub- 
peredtothe  shorn  lamb— that  he  might    ably  has  a  large  following.    You  must  call 
have  been  bom  more  *'  nearly  "  blind ;     her  a  minstrel  rather  than  a  beggnr.    The 
and  we  may  even  suspect  that  ^*  the  spirit    youngsters  who  bore  you  to  buy  black 
land  where  the  blind  shall  see  "  may  be    pins,  and  follow  you  a  block  with  their 
no  further  off  than  yonder  whwkey-shop;    wares,  are  merchants ;  and  if,  having  n\- 
bat  at  least  we  have  not  withheld  our    ready  enough  black  pins  for  a  lifetime, 
mite  from  the  suppliant.  you  buy  more  at  their  importunity,  it  is 

I  confess  to  drawing  rather  arbitrary    rather  a  pleasant   and    unobjectionable 
lines  in  this  matter,  making  it  a  rule,  for    form  of  street  charity.     Last  summer  a 
example,  not  to  encourage  street  beggars    little  girl  was  seen,  early  one  morning, 
that  misuse  inclement  weather  to  excite    sitting  on  a  fence  in  fmnt  of  a  field,  and 
compassion.    When  a  man,  with  the  mer-    again  at  night  was  observed  by  the  ^^ame 
cary  ten  degrees  below  zero,  deliberately    traveller  in  the  same  place.    '*  What  are 
posts  himself  on  the  windy  side  of  the    you  doing  there?".    *' Working  at  my 
bleakest  square  in  the  town,  sitting  on    trade."     "Your   /r<wfc— what   trade?" 
his  coat  (containing  his  mittens  in  its    '*  Tm  a  scarecrow."    Certainly  the  vain 
pocket),  and  begs  in  shirt-sleeves  and  nn-    little  lady  was  busy  in  n  nobler  and  more 
buttoned  waistcoat,  while  you  admire  his    useful  calling  than  the  Zanzibar  beggars 
hardihood,  yon  can  hardly  consider  him    with  that  cry  of  "  Hi !  hi !  here's  a  poor 
an  object  of  charity.    A  man  with  that     'un  !  "  which  they  yell  till  they  are  sat- 
Btoical  indifference  to  the  thermometer    isfied. 
woold  be  happy  in  Greenland,  and  does  Philip  Quilibet. 


SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANY. 


DEATH  OF  PBOFESSOH  AGASSIZ.  was  an  article  on  the  Texed  question  of 

The  sudden  death  of  Professor  Agassiz  Evolution,  which  appeared  after  his  death 

is  a  loss  to  science  and  to  the  nation  of  in  the  **  Atlantic,"  and  was  to  have  beeo 

his  adoption.    His  eminence  as  a  natural-  followed  by  a  series  of  papers  upon  vari- 

ist  and  his  worth  as  a  man  were  abun-  ous  aspects  of  the  subject.     He  was  an 

dantly  known,  and  the  pulpit  and  the  early  and  unrelenting  opponent  of  what 

press  have  testified  how  widely  and  how  is  called  the  development  hypothesis,  and 

deeply  his  loss  is  felt.    He  made  his  mark  in  the  first  course  of  lectures  which  be 

in  science  in  the  early  portion  of  his  ca-  gave  in  this  city,  shortly  after  coming  to 

reer,  his  chosen  field  of  labor  being  the  the  country,  he  denounced  the  ^*  Vesti- 

natural  history  of  fishes,  their  palseontol-  ges  of  Creation  "  and  the  doctrines  it  ad- 

gy  or  tlie  history  of  their  fossil  remains,  yocated  as    unworthy  the  attention  of 

and  investigations  of  glacial  action.    He  scientific   men.      When   Mr.    Darwin's 

did  much  work  in  other  divisions  of  natu-  works  appeared  he  saw  nothing  dilferent 

ral  history,  but  in  the  history  of  science  in  the  new  presentation  of  the  doctrine, 

his  name  will  be  chiefly  associated  with  and  reprobated  them  as  false  and  delusive 

advance  in  the  foregoing  branches.    He  science.    His  last  argument  on  the  sui>- 

came  to  this  country  twenty-seven  years  ject,  although    opposed    to    Darwinian 

ago,  in  middle  life,  and  his  work  now  took  ideas,  discloses  a  modified  tone  of  antagtt- 

a  new  turn  adapted  to  the  new  circum-  nism.    The  opening  passage  is  as  follows: 

stances.     His  natural  history  inquiries  **'  In  connection  with  modem  views  in  sci* 

were  still  pursued,  but  he  threw  himself  ence,  we  hear  so  much  of  evolution  and 

with  enthusiasm  into  the  labor  of  promot-  evolutionists  that  it  is  worth  our  while  tn 

ing  the  interests  of  American  science  in  ask  if  there  is  any  such  process  as  evolu> 

other  ways  than  by  hi»  own  direct,  re-  tion  in  nature.   Unquestionably  yes.  But 

searches.    He  established  the  great  Muse-  all  that  is  actually  known  of  this  process 

um  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Cam-  we  owe  to  the  great  embryologLsts  of  tb» 

bridge,  and  while  organizing  and  extend-  century,  Dollinger  and  his  pupils,  E.  E. 

ing  its  resources,  he  drew  young  men  von  Baer,  Pander,  and  others— the  men, 

around  him  who  became  students  of  zool-  in  short,  who  have  founded  the  science 

ogy,  and,  animated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  of  embryology."    Professor  Agassis  then 

their  teacher,  gave  their  lives  to  the  cul-  proceeds  to  criticise  the  special  theories 

tivation  of  science.      Professor  Agnssiz  of  Darwin,  Haeckel,  and  others,  and  re- 

ezerted  a  remarkable  influence  over  men,  vivos  various  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 

not  only  by  inciting  many  to  give  them-  transmutation.       Of  Mr.  Darwin's  by- 

selves  to  scientific  Mtudy,  but  by  awaken-  pothesis  he  sa^'s :  ^*  I  believe  he  has  nut 

ing  such  an  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  even  made  the  best  conjecture  possible  in 

part  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  classes  the  present  state  of  our    knowledge.' 

of  the  community  as   called  forth  the  This  paper  will  be  read  with  the  greatest 

most  libenil  contributioas  for  the  promo-  interest,  both  from  the  prominence  of  the 

tion  of  scientific  enterprises.     He  had  ad-  question  discussed  and  Professor  Agafs- 

minvble  qualities  as  a  popular  lecturer,  siz's  relation  to  it ;  but  it  will  be  perused 

and  often  spoke  in  normal  schools  and  with  sadness  as  the  last  words  of  a  great 

oonventioas  of  education,  and  has  given  man  suddenly  out  down  before  his  weigh- 

courses  of  lectures  on  natural  history  in  ty  utterances  were  completed 

nearly  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  in 

the  United  SUites.     For  these  numerous  GEOLOGY  AND  ySE  ORIGIN  OP  SPBCIES. 
and  beneficent  labors  the  American  pub-       Professor  John  Phillips,  president  uf 

lie  owes  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  the  Geological  Section  of  the  British  A«t- 

and  his  memory  is  certain  to  be  gratefully  sociation,  spoke  hopefully  in  hia'^ddreis 

cherished  by  the  American  people.  of  the  light  to  be  thrown  by  geology  and 

Professor  Agassiz  *s  last  literary  effort  palsdontology  on  the  great  qaeation  of  the 
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origin  of  species.    "Is  it  possible,"  he  tained  in  different  regions,  the  alleged 

asJLs,**  that  in  the  course  of  long-enduring  imperfection  of  the  geological  record' 

time,  step  by  step  and  grain  by  grain,  one  can  be  remedied.    The  one  duty  of  geolo- 

form  of  life  can  be  changed,  and  has  been  gists  is  to  collect  more  and  more  accurate 

changed  to  another,  and  adapted  to  fulfil  information ;  the  one  fault  to  be  avoided 

quite  different  functions?    Is  it  thus  that  is  the  supposition  that  the  work  is  in  any 

the  imiumerable  forma  of  plants  and  ani-  department  complete." 

mals   hare    been    '  deTeloped '    in    the  

course  of  ages  upon  ages,  from  a  few  ori-  pbofESSOB  ABEL  ON  THE  PROPERTIES 
ginal  types?  This  question  of  develop-  OF  GUN-COTTON. 
meat  might  be  safely  left  to  the  prudent  We  are  indel^ted  to  '*  Nature  "  for  the 
ressearches  of  physiology  and  anatomy,  following  account  of  some  very  interest- 
were  it  not  that  palaeontology  furnishes  a  ing  results  obtained  by  Professor  Abel  in 
vast  range  of  evidence  on  the  real  sncces-  the  course  of  his  experiments  on  gun-cot- 
sion  in  time  of  organic  structures,  which,  ton  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  England, 
on  the  whole,  indicate  more  and  more  va-  These  experiments  have  now  extended 
riety  and  adaptation,  and  in  certain  as-  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  yet  the  re- 
pects  a  growing  advance  in  the  ener-  suits  before  us  teach,  before  everything, 
gies  of  life.  Thus,  ac  first,  only  inverte-  how  much  more  we  have  yet  to  learn  of 
brate  animals  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  the  properties  of  this  powerful  explosive, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  then  fishes  are  In  the  fii*st  place,  it  appears  that  gun- 
added,  and  reptiles,  and  the  higher  verte-  cotton  is  eminently  **  sympathetic,"  for 
brata  succeed ;  man  comes  at  lost,  to  con-  according  to  the  energy  witii  which  it  is 
template  and  in  some  degree  to 'govern  the  influenced  so  is  its  behavior.  Thus,  if 
whole.  gently  ignited  by  a  spark,  the  cotton,  in 

**  The  various  hypothetical  threads  by  the  form  of  yam,  smouldered  slowly  away  ; 

which  many  good  naturalists  hoped  to  but  when  set  fire  to  by  a  flame,  it  burnt 

onite  the  countless  &cts   of  biological  up  rapidly.    If  in  the  form  of  a  charge  it 

change  into  a  harmonious  system,  have  was  exploded  in  a  mine  or  a  firearm,  it  at 

calminated  in  Darwinism,  which  takes  for  once  resisted  the  shock  and  replied  with 

it«<  ba^i:*  the  facts  already  stated,  and  pro-  corresponding  energy  ;  while  if  fired  with 

poses  to  explain  the  analogies  of  organic  great  violence,  with  a  few  grains  of  ful- 

siructures  by  reference  to  a  common  ori-  minate  of  mercury,  it  detonated  with  as 

gin,  and  tlieir  diflferenccs  by  reference  to  much  force  and  with   the  same  terrible 

small,  mostly   congenital   modifications,  effect  as  its  instigator.    More  recently, 

which  are  integrated  in  particular  direc-  Professor  Abel  has  succeeded  in  detonat- 

tions  by  external  physical  conditions,  in-  ing,  or,  in  other  words,  exploding  to  the 

volung  a  '  struggle  for  existence.'    Geol-  best  advantage,  gun-cotton  when  in  a 

ogy  is  concerned  with  the  question  of  de-  damp  condition.     In  this  state  the  ma- 

velopment,  and  in  particular  with  Dar-  terial  is  not  only  non-explosive,  but  posi- 

win's  exposition  of  it,  because  it  alone  tively  non-inflammable.     When  placed  in 

pOKsesses  the  history  of  the  development  contact,  however,  with  a  fuse  of  fulminate 

in  time ;  and  it  is  to  inconceivably  long  and  a  cake  of  dry  gun-cotton,  to  start  the 

periods  of  time,  and  to  the  accumulated  action,  the  wet    material    detonates  as 

effects  of  small  but  almost  infinitely  nn-  readily  as  though  it  were  dry. 

meroQS  changes  in  certain  directions,  that  But  what  is  most  remarkabie  Is  the 

the  full  effect  of  the  transformation  is  at-  rapidity  of  action.    Recent  experiment 

tribated.  has  shown  that  the  rapidity  with  which 

"For  us,  therefore,  at  present,  it  is  to  gun-cotton  detonates  Ia  altogether  unpre- 

coUect  with  fidelity  the  evidence  which  cedented.    indeed,  with  the  exception  of 

onr  researches  must  certainly  yield ;  to  light  and  electricity,  the  detonation  of 

trace  the  relation  of  forms  to  time  gener-  gun-cotton  travels  faster  than  anything 

ally  and  physical  conditions  loeally ;  to  else  we  are  cognizant  of.     Twenty  thou- 

dctcrmine  the  life  periixls  of  species,  ge-  sand  feet  or  nearly  three  miles  per  sec- 

t,and  families  in  different  regions ;  to  ond  is  its  rate  of  movement,  according  to 

it  the  ca.ses  of  temporary  interrup-  Noble's  electric  chronoscope.     A  bullet 

tion  and  occasional  recurrence  of  races,  usually    flies   at    the    rate   of   thirteen 

utd  how  fJBur,  by  nnlting  the  results  ob-  hundred  feet  per  second,  though  rifled 
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barrels  have  been  known  to  prqject  panes  that  the  facing  sides  ar»  dear  and 
a  shot  with  a  Telocity  of  fourteen  bun«  bright,  and  that  only  dry  air  is  enclosed 
died  feet.  Sound  traTcls  much  more  between  them.  **  Ice  flowers,"  the 
slowly — about  eleven  hundred  feet  per  writer  adds, ''never  appear  on  sach  win- 
second.  So  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  dows.*' 
that  the  detonation  of  g^-cotton  travels  . 
much  more  rapidly  than  any  other  known  SCIENTIFIC  EXPLORATION  OF  WS5TE1K 
medium,  with  the  exception  of  light  and  £GYPT. 
electricity.  It  has  been  announced  by  the  expedi- 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  not  every  de-  tion  for  exploring  the  desert  of  Western 
tonating  or  fulminating  substance  will  Egypt,  that  a  number  of  scientific  meo 
induce  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton.  It  are  to  join  in  the  enterprise  under  the 
seems  as  if  a  certain  rate  of  vibration  re-  direction  of  the  distinguished  traveller 
quires  to  be  set  up,  in  order  to  secure  the  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  who  is  now  orgnniziog  a 
decomposition  of  the  material.  Thus  it  party  for  the  work.  Professors  Zittel, 
is  found  that  fulminate  of  mercury  de-  Jordan,  and  Achurson,  of  the  University 
tonates  gun-cotton  readily,  while  again  it  of  Berlin,  are  attached  to  the  expedition, 
is  also  capable  of  being  detonated  by  it-  A  large  supply  of  provisions  has  been 
self;  so  tliat  if  a  line  of  compressed  cakes  sent  to  Trieste  to  meet  the  requiremenCB 
is  *'  touched  off*'  at  one  end  by  a  charge  of  of  life  in  the  wilderness.  The  outfit  in- 
fulminate  of  mercury,  t^e  detonation  is  eludes  five  hundred  fifteen-gallan  b«>ttles 
communicated  from  one  cake  to  another,  with  water,  which  will  keep  fresh  during 
until  they  are  all  consumed.  This  proper-  the  march  over  the  deserts.  The  expedi- 
ty  of  gun-cotton  may  obviously  be  put  to  tion  will  in  De(M;mber  take^the  Alexan- 
valuable  use  both  in  industrial  and  mill-  dria  railway  for  the  station  of  Minieh. 
tary  operations.  For  cutting  down  pali-  It  is  expected  that  Kufia,  the  mo^^t  im- 
sades  or  stout  wooden  walls,  a  line  of  gun-  portant  oasis  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  or 
cotton  disics  exploded  in  this  way  would  Western  Sahara,  will  be  reached  by  Jan- 
be  most  efficacious  ;  and  a  more  ready  uary.  Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
way  of  felling  timber  does  not  probably  enormous  extent  of  this  wilderness,  from 
exist  than  that  of  placing  around  the  the  fact  that  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
stem  of  a  tree  a  chain  or  necklace  of  the  Khedive  as  a  portion  of  his  domain  is  al- 
explosive  in  the  form  of  compressed  cakes,  most  as  large  as  the  whole  German  £di- 
the  detonation  of  these  dividing  the  trunk  pire. 
as  sharply  as  the  keenest  axe.  


GLASSSPINNINQ. 


DOUBLE-GLAZED  WINDOWS.  Thk  spinning  of  glass  threads  is  thus 
A  RECENT  writer  on  the  warming  and  described  by  a  visitor  to  the  Vienna  £x- 
ventihition  of  houses  recommends  what  hibition :  "  A  small  boy  turned  tLe 
he  calls  '*  double-grooved  window  gluz-  wheel,  which  had  a  broad  rim  of  iron, 
ing"  in  place  of  double  windows,  it  be-  while  a  girl  sat  with  a  few  small  glas 
ing  much  less  expensive  and  equally  effi-  rods  before  a  jet  of  intense  flame-  Tnk- 
cacious.  The  sash  for  this  purpose  Ls  ing  up  one  of  the  rods  by  one  end  and  melt- 
made  to  receive  two  panes  of  glass  to  each  ing  the  other  in  the  flame,  with  the  other 
opening  instead  of  one,  thus  leaving  a  hand  she  thrust  a  point  into  it,  and  drew 
space  of  air  between,  which  serves  as  a  a  threiid  of  glass  over  the  wheel,  much  as 
barrier  to  the  cooling  effects  of  the  ex-  the  silk  of  a  cocoon  is  started  upon  a  reel, 
ternal  atmosphere.  This  method  oper-  This  was  not  always  accomplished  at  the 
ates  also  as  a  protector  in  summer  against  first  trial,  but  when  once  started  the 
the  troublesome  heat  of  the  direct  rays  thread  would  spin  off  infinitely,  as  long 
of  the  sun.  For  such  a  double-grooved  as  the  glass  rod  was  held  in  the  fiame. 
window  glazing  good  hard  glass  (poor  in  The  silk  upon  the  iron  reel  had  the  same 
potash)  must  be  selected,  so  that,  espe-  appearance  as  that  of  a  coooon,  though 
cially  in  southern  aspects,  the  rays  of  the  it  was  not  so  strong.  The  process  after 
sanmay  not  decompose  end  render  dull  the  this  to  cloth-weaving  is  simple  enough, 
facing  sides  of  the  panes,  which  of  course  and  with  proper  machinery  it  may  be 
cannot  be  cleaned.  For  this  latter  reason  made  in  any  quantity.  In  the  hall  for 
also  care  must  be  taken  in  inserting  the  glass  manufactures  was  exhibited  a  case 
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filled  with  silky-looking  articles,  such  as  ford  no  chance  even  for  insects  to  aid  in 

feathers,  cuffit,  collars,  etc.,  all  made  of  the  fertilization,  it  is  probable  that  in 

this  glass  silk. "  some  wiiy  it  is  aooomplislied  by  them.    A 

"~— ""  species  of  jBom^u^  (humblebee)  visits  the 

BLOODLESS  SURGEBY.  flowers  in  great  numbers ;  but  they  bore 

A  PROCESS  for  performing  surgical  op-  through  the  corolla  or  the  outside  of  the 
erations  without  loss  of  blood  is  describ-  tube  for  the  saccharine  matter,  and  the 
ed  as  follows  in  the  '*  Lancet " :  An  elas-  anthers  or  pollen  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
tic  bandage,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  least  disturbed  by  tlieir  yisits. 
in  width,  and  from  five  to  ten  yards  king,  Mr.  Meehan  having  communicated  these 
is  bound  round  the  limb,  commencing  at  obserrations  to  tlie  Philadelphia  Academy 
the  toes  or  fingers,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  Sciences  on  June  3,  Mr.  Gentry  at  the 
and  is  then  continued  upward  so  as  to  meeting  of  the  following  week  announced 
drive  the  blood  before  it  out  of  the  veins  that  he  had  found  the  solution  of  the 
and  arteries.  When  the  desired  point  has  problem.  The  flower  oi  Ptdkularis  cajia- 
been  reached,  astrong  india-rubber  band  densis  consists  of  an  erect  tube  with  a 
Is  tightly  drawn  two  or  three  times  round  cleft  on  one  side  along  nearly  its  entire 
the  limb  just  above  the  elastic  bandage,  length.  The  upper  lip  is  compressed, 
and  fastened  by  hooks.  The  bandage  is  arched,  and  beaked,  presenting  an  aper- 
tben  removed,  leaving  the  tissues  blanch-  ture  at  the  apex,  through  which  passes  a 
ed  and  exsangoined.  Not  a  particle  of  curved  pistil ;  the  lower  lip  is  reflexed, 
blood  in  lost  during  the  operation,  which  consisting  of  three  lobes,  one  median  and 
is  really  more  bloodless  than  when  per-  two  lateral.  Enclosedwithiu  the  upper  lip 
formed  on  the  dead  subject.  No  ill  effects  are  four  stamens,  two  long  and  two  short, 
have  hitherto  been  observed  from  the  use  with  anthers  turning  backwards,  and  fac- 
of  this  contrivance,  but  it  is  one  of  the  ingeachotherventrally.Now,whenthebee 
possible  evils  of  the  device  that  the  pro-  alights  upon  the  tube,  it  opens  by  means 
longed  pressure  on  the  vessels  and  the  of  itstrunk  the  natural  cleft  in  the  cal^x, 
complete  stoppage  of  circulation  may,  un-  and,  having  thus  gained  partial  entrance, 
der  certain  conditions,  lead  to  the  forma-  its  intention  would  be  defeated  did  not 
tlon  of  a  clot,  which  on  the  reestablish-  the  length  of  the  flower's  tube,  as  con- 
ment  of  the  circulation  may  be  carried  trusted  with  that  of  the  bee's  trunk,  ne- 
along  the  vessels,  and  arrested  in  some  cessitate  the  admission  of  the  entire  head 
part  of  their  course,  giving  rise  to  cir-  also.  In  this  operation  the  lips  of  the 
cumscribed  inflammation,  and  even  gan-  flower  are  forced  apart,  the  margins  of  tlio 
grene.  There  is  also  considerable  danger  upper  lip  are  separated  to  receive  the 
in  applying  the  bandage  over  parts  which  head,  and  the  pollen  grains,  already  ripe, 
are  inflamed  and  suppurating,  especially  become  dislodged  from  their  cells  by  the 
if  decomposition  be  going  on,  lest  some  considerable  motion  to  which  they  are 
of  the  clots  which  are  found  in  the  blood-  subjected,  and  fall  down  in  a  dease  show- 
vessels  of  the  affected  parts  be  detached  er  on  the  bee's  head  amd  back.  Thus  the 
and  forced  into  the  blood  current.  flowers   are   abundantly  fertilized   both 

with  their  own  and  with  one  another's 

IKSECT  FERTILIZATION  OF  FLOWERS.  pollen. 

Mr.  Thomas  Msehan,  after  attentively  '  

studying  the  plant  Pedicul  iris  canadensis,  STEAM  AS  A  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 

&iled  to  dl«iCover  the  modeof  its  fertiliza-  The  *' American    Exchange   and    Re* 

tion.    In  this  plant  the  stamens  are  in-  view,"  in  an  article  under  the  above  title, 

eluded  in  the  closely  compressed  arch  of  cites  an  instance  where  a  burning  build- 

the  corolla,  and  with  the  anthers  are  turn-  ing  was  saved  from  entire  destruction  by 

ed  backvrard  from  the  pistil,  which  at  an  the  employment  of  steam.    After  the  fire 

early  stage,  and  long  before  the  maturity  had  raged  a  considerable  time,  and  the 

of  the  pollen,  is  protruded  beyond  the  co-  engineer  of  the  fire  department  had  order- 

rolla,  rendering  self-fertilization  almost  ed  the  demolition  of  the  whole  building, 

imporatble  in  this  flower.    Tet  the  flow-  as  the   only  means   of  preventing    the 

era  of  thepecfictJbrij  are  always  abundant-  spread  of  the  conflagration,  a  carpenter 

ly  fertile,  and  though  the  arrangements  ventured  into  the  midst  of  the  flames  and 

of  the  organs  are  such  as  seemingly  to  af-  with  an  axe  broke  one  of  the  steam  pipes. 


J 
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&e  had  preTioasIy  started  a  fire  under  the  hold  might  make  it  a  highly  desirable 

boiler,  situated  in  an  adjoining  building,  adjunct  to  domestic  economy. 

The  effect  is  stated  to  have  been  almost  

instantly  perceptible.  The  whole  space  CAUSES  OF  THE  AUnORA- 
was  rapidly  filled  with  steam,  which  is-  H.  Fa  ye,  of  the  French  Academy  of 
sued  from  the  shattered  f  ^ipe  under  strong  Sciences,  proposes  a  new  ezplanntjon  of 
pressure,  and  the  raging  fire  was  almost  auroral  phenomena  as  follows :  Th rough- 
instantly  checked,  and  soon  entirely  ex-  out  the  interplanetary  spaces  tiie  sun  ex- 
tinguished, erts  not  only  an  attractive  but  ak^o  a  re- 

The  recognition  of  the  value  of  steam  as  pulsive  force,  tlie  effects  of  the  latter  be- 
a  fire  extinguisher,  says  the  *'  Exchange,"  ing  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  surface 
though  not  new,  is  still  by  no  means  gen-  on  which  it  is  exerted,vand  not  to  maat. 
eral.  Here  and  there  only,  in  large  es-  Ia<«ensible  in  very  dense  bodies,  these  ef- 
tablishments,  where  additional  safeguards  fects  become  enormous  in  matter  of  ex- 
besides  the  aid  relied  upon  from  the  fire  treme  tenuity,  as  seen  in  the  tails  of  oom- 
department  are  deemed  necessary,  can  ets,  which  sometimes  extend  thirty,  forty, 
you  find  a  system  of  steam  pipes  ramify-  or  sixty  millions  of  leagues  in  a  dii-ection 
ing  through  the  various  parts  of  a  build-  away  from  the  sun.  These  rarefied  mat- 
ing. One  of  the  largest  establishments  ters  have  a  very  high  velocity,  as  though 
in  Philadelphia  is  furnished  with  a  com-  solicited  by  a  force  twelve  or  fifteen  times 
plete  system  of  this  kind.  Here  a  series  greater  than  that  of  gravity, 
of  independent  steam  pipes  lead  from  the  The  author  does  not  think  the  feeble 
boiler  room  to  each  of  the  many  depart-  incandesceuce  of  cometary  matter  is 
ments,  while  one  of  the  most  open  and  caused  by  solar  heat,  else  the  same  rays 
readily  accessible  positions  upon  the  would  produce  the  like  effects  with  us. 
ground  floor  is  chosen  as  the  place  from  If  a  screen  were  placed  across  a  comet's 
which  their  service  maybe  commanded,  tail,  the  particles  striking  it  would  become 
Should  a  fire  break  out  in  any  particular  suddenly  incandescent.  Now  the  nucleus 
part  of  the  establishment,  steam  can  be  is  just  such  a  screen,  against  which  the 
turned  into  it  instantaneously  by  the  anterior  molecules  of  the  nebulosity  strike, 
turning  of  a  valve,  with  which  each  pipe  producing  heat  and  light ;  while  on  the 
leading  to  each  department  is  here  fur-  other  hand,  molecules  not  thus  arrested 
nislied.  Such  an  elaborate  arrangement  pass  rapid!}'  behind  and  from  the  tail, 
as  this  is  to  be  commended  to  all  large  es-  On  our  globe  only  the  extreme  and  veiy 
tablishments,  since  it  affords,  in  the  pres-  rare  layers  of  atmosphere  are  analogous 
ent  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  to  these  cosmic  nebulosities,  but  they  may 
means  of  extinguishing  fires,  the  most  give  rise  to  some  of  the  cometary  phenom- 
perfect  protective  system  ever  devised.  ena.    True,  they  will  not  be  drawn  out 

Nor  need  this  system  be  restricted  to  into  tails,  for  the  greater  attraction  of  the 
the  protection  of  factories  and  workshops,  globe  holds  in  tlie  matter  around  it.  Bat 
For  churches,  theatr&s,  and  public  build-  they  might  produce  some  feeble  light-ef- 
ings  of  all  descriptions,  such  an  arrange-  fects  similar  to  those  of  comets,  if  the  re- 
ment  might  prove  of  incalculable  value  ;  pulsive  force  communicated-  to  them  in 
and  since  in  many  large  buildings  of  this  certain  regions  a  considerable  velocity, 
class  steam  generators  are  used  for  heat-  transferring  them  to  other  regions  of  our 
ing  or  other  purposes,  the  introduction  of  globe.  Tlie  true  outer  limit  of  our  atmos- 
the  system  of  safety  pipes  could  be  man-  phere  is  where  it  is  more  rare  than  the 
aged  without  objection.  To  extend  its  vacuum  in  our  best  pneumatic  apparatus, 
usefulness  to  the  protection  of  private  In  outline  tite  atmosphere  is  not  spberi- 
dwellings  is  a  matter  surrounded  with  cal ;  its  lower  layers  show  by  the  barom- 
serious  practical  objections ;  though  in  eter  a  well-marked  minimum  of  pressure 
view  of  the  possible  protective  service  at  the  poles,  and  maxima  which  do  not 
which  it  may  perform,  a  prudent  consid-  coincide  with  the  equator.  They  proba- 
eration  of  possibilities  would  in  many  bly  experience  on  the  side  next  the  sun  a 
oases  justify,  where  it  is  practicable,  the  repulsive  force,  appearing  in  a  slight  de- 
putting  up  of  a  steam  generator  and  pression  centrally,  and  movement  at  the 
pipes  even  here ;  while  the  other  uses  to  edges.  The  superficial  parts  on  the  edges 
which  steam  could  be  put  in  the  house-  of  the  hemisphere  which  is  turned  to  the 
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nun  obey  the  repulsive  force,  and  are 
driven  tangentially,  acquiring  considera- 
ble Telocity  in  an  hour  or  two.  As  they 
approach  the  poles,  where  the  atmosphere 
Las  least  depth,  they  enter  a  Tacuum  and 
ri»h  across  it.  The  earth^s  attraction 
produces  a  strong  curvature  in  their  tra- 
jectories, and  they  meet  the  limiting  sur- 
fnces  of  the  atmosphere  beyond  the  polar 
depression ;  if  their  velocity  has  reached 
several  hundred  metres  per  second,  the 
incessant  shock  of  these  mobile  particles 
against  the  fixed  will  give  rise  to  light. 
The  slight  illumination  which  will  be 
visible  to  us  in  a  limited  part  of  the  heav- 
ens will  have  the  character  of  gaseous 
incandescence. 

This  phenomenon  will  not  occur  equally 
all  roand  the  globe,  but  only  near  the 
poles,  where  there  is  a  vast  depression 
and  vacuum  to  cross.  The  molecules  can- 
not acquire  the  requisite  velocity  when 
moTing  through  atmosphere.  The  au- 
tlior's  purpose  is  not  to  assert  this  as  the 
Teritable  cause  of  auroras,  but  to  show 
that  besides  attraction  there  exists  a  real 
cosmic  force,  which  must  play  some  part 
in  oar  meteorology,  and  which  is  very 
plainly  connected  with  the  sun  itself,  and 
especially  with  the  variable  state  of  its 
surface. 


southeasterly  aspect,  and  the  houBO  is 
placed  on  the  edge  of  low  cliffit,  the  basal- 
tic rocky  seashore  being  at  their  bases. 
The  panes  present  various  degrees  of  ob- 
scuration, according  to  the  length  of  time 
they  have  stood  in  the  window,  some  be- 
ing new  and  clear,  others  partially 
ground,  and  others  totally  so,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  wind  and  sand. 


EBOSIYE  ACnON  OF  WrSB-DRIVEN 
SAND. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  commuuicatcs  to  the 
"Builder'*  an  instance  of  the  erosive  ac- 
tion of  wind-driven  simd,  which  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  principle  of  Tilgh- 
man's  sand-blast  operating  through  natu- 
ral causes.  The  writer  appears  never  to 
have  heard  of  General  Tilghman^s  inge- 
nious contrivance,  although  the  entire 
press  of  Europe  has  spoken  of  it  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise.  The  occupier  of  a 
house  in  the  fishing  village  of  Boulmer, 
on  the  Northumbrian  const,  called  his  at- 
tention to  a  window,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
{severity  of  the  climate  at  that  place. 
S)me  of  the  panes  were  completely  ob- 
scured or  "  ground  "  by  the  action  of  the 
sand  driven  upon  them  by  the  wind.  The 
obscuration  is  so  complete,  that  when  a 
pane  was  broken  and  a  glazier  came  to  re- 
place it,  he  exclaimed,  *^  I  did  not  know 
you  wanted  ground  glass;  I  have  only 
brought  it  clear.*'  But  he  was  informed 
that  the  wind  and  sand  would  soon  pro- 
dace  uniformly.      The  window  hivs  a 


A  PACIFIC  OBSERVATOBY. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Science— which,  by  the  way, 
though  one  of  the  youngest,  ranks  among 
the  most  vigorous  scientific  associations 
in  the  United  States — the  president  an- 
nounced the  foundation  at  no  distant  day 
of  a  great  astronomical  observatory  on 
the  Pacific  slope.  A  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy, James  Lick,  intends  to  bear  the  en- 
tire expense  of  erecting  at  some  point  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  a  telescope  of  the  largest 
size  and  of  the  most  consummate  work- 
manship that  American  skill  can  devise. 
The  munificent  founder  provides  on  the 
most  liberal  scale  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  observatory.  There  will  be  every  va- 
riety of  apparatus  commensurate  with  the 
great  telescope ;  and,  as  the  president  of 
the  Academy  remarks,  with  masters  of 
observation  and  ingenuity  in  research, 
and  ample  funds  reserved  to  devise  other 
instruments  and  methods,  *'  we  may 
hope  at  no  distant  day  to  see  solved  the 
mighty  problems  of  creation  that  are  yet 
beyond  our  grasp." 


INSECTS  IN  CLOUDS. 

Dr.  B.  a.  Gould,  writing  to.  the 
"American  Journal  of  Science"  from 
Cordoba,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  de- 
scribes the  passage  of  a  swarm  of  locusts. 
Uis  attention  was  first  attracted  by  tlie 
myriads  of  large  grasshoppers  which  filled 
the  air,  invaded  the  houses,  and  covered 
the  ground,  from  which  they  rose  like 
thick  clouds  of  dust,  when  disturbed  by 
the  approach  of  man  or  beast.  Looking 
to  the  eastward  he  saw  what  was  appa- 
rently a  long  trail  of  dense  black  smoke, 
extending  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  de- 
grees of  the  horizon,  and  reachinc;  an  al- 
titude of  about  five  degrees.  liuw  wide 
this  swarm  was  there  was  no  means  of 
judging.  The  insects  were  evidently 
transported  by  the  wind,  which  blew  from 
the  north  with  a  velocity  of  about  ten 
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miles  an  hoar,  and  gave  to  the  train  of  limestone,  and  whose  inner  surface  vas 

locusts  all  the  wreathed  and  branched  burnt  to  lime  in  consequence  of  the  enur- 

forms  of  drifting  smoke.    This  was  be-  mous  heat.    In  applying  this  substance 

fore  ten  a.  m.  :  how  long  they  had  been  there  is  consequently  no  danger  of  a  frac- 

passing,  the  author  knew  not,  but  the  tare  in  the  mould.    The  metal  did  not  lose 

head  of  the  column  had  passed  far  out  of  its  lustre  in  cooling.    The  casting,  which 

sight,  and  certainly  twenty  miles  of  its  was  considered  a  perfect  success  by  all 

length    were    visible    over    the   pampa.  present,  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  all 

They  continued  to  pass  in  apparently  an-  the  processes  necessary  for  converting  it 

diminished  numbers  until  daylight  failed,  to  its  eventual  use.     The  method  has 

The  phenomenon  was  repeated  on  an-  proved  so  entirely  successful  that  it  will 

other  occasion,  the  insects  returning  from  be  adopted  in  the  production  of  all  futoie 

the  south  borne  on  a  wind  which  moved  original  metres. 

at  five  or  six  miles  an  hour.    When  first  

seen  they  were  distant  from  the  observer 

not  less  than  a  dozen  miles,  and  moving  HAIKY  MEN. 
directly  toward  him,  but  soon  the  wind  Two  "  hairy  men,"  Ruasiaas,  lately  ar- 
hauled  from  south  to  southeast.  The  ef-  "ved  in  Berlin,  have  been  made  the  sub- 
feet  of  the  change  of  wind  could  be  seen  ject  of  a  lecture  by  Professor  Virchow. 
as  it  successively  reached  the  different  They  are  specially  remarkable  in  being 
parts  of  the  long  procession.  The  author  almost  without  teeth.  They  are  not  hairy 
was  able  to  fix  the  height  of  the  swarm  by  ™«n  ^^  ^^^  common  acceptation  of  the 
sighting  against  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  term,  but  more  resemble  some  of  the  mon- 
and  ascertaining  the  following  day  the  Itey  tribe  (the  Diana  monkey,  Cuxio, 
distance  at  wiiich  they  had  passed.  The  etc.),  while  their  toothless  condition  car- 
height  of  the  dense  nucleus  seems  to  have  r»es  them  yet  lower  in  the  animal  scale. 
been  no  less  than  two  thousand  feet,  its  The  eldest  is  a  man  aged  over  fifty-five, 
width  being  not  more  than  from  six  to  Andrian  Jeftichjew  by  name,  said  to  be 
seven  miles,  the  whole  environed  by  a  the  son  of  a  Russian  soldier,  but  he  bears 
penumbra  of  stragglers.  On  the  day  no  resemblance  either  to  his  reputed  father, 
when  the  autlior  wrote  his  communication  to  his  mother,  or  to  his  brother  or  sister, 
the  wind  had  returned  to  the  south,  and  To  escape  from  the  insults  of  hia  felluw- 
**  since  I  began  this  page,"  he  says,  villagers,  Andrian  fled  to  the  woods 
'*  they  have  come  upon  us  in  full  force,  where  he  lived  in  a  cave,  and  was  much 
literally  darkening  the  sun,  and  at  this  given  to  drunkenness.  He  married,  and 
moment  of  writing  there  is  probably  not  had  two  children,  who  died  young;  tme 
a  square  inch  of  our  grounds  unoccupied  of  these  was  a  girl  resembling  her  father ; 
by  them.  The  sunlight  on  the  floors  pre-  but  of  the  other,  a  boy,  nothing  can  be  as- 
sents a  singular  aspect,  the  crowded  little  oertained. 

shadows  streaming  rapidly  across  it  and        The  boy  Fedor,  who  is  exhibited  with 

interrupting  the  greater  part  of  the  light."  Andrian,  is  three yearsold,  and  comes  from 

the  same  village.    Ue  is  said  to  be  Andri- 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  METBE.  an's  illegitimate  son ;  and  it  is  most  prub- 

Thk  first  international  metre  measure,  able  that  this  is  so,  for  it  would  be  singu- 
recently  cast  in  Paris,  is  composed  of  an  lar'were  two  such  creatures  to  originate 
alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium.  The  op-  independently  in  one  small  village.  The 
eration  of  casting  took  place  in  the  labo-  peculiarity  of  these  individuals  is  that 
ratory  of  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  who  they  have  an  excessive  grovirth  of  hair 
has  been  able,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  upon  one  particular  part  of  the  body,  viz. : 
Debray,  to  alloy  these  two  metals  in  their  the  face  and  neck.  On  the  body  and  low- 
pure  chemical  state.  The  casting  was  er  extremities  there  is  also  a  rather  strong 
made  in  the  following  way :  Nine  kilo-  growth  of  hair,  and  particularly  on  the 
grammes  of  platinum  and  one  kilogramme  back  and  arms  of  Fedor  there  are  sundry 
of  iridium  were  melted  by  means  of  the  patches  of  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  an 
oxyhydrogen  gas  blow-pipe.  This  pro-  inch  in  diameter,  covered  with  sof^  yel- 
cess  took  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  the  lowish-white  hair,  from  an  eighth  to  a 
molten  mass  was  then  let  off  into  a  mould  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Andrian,  toe, 
made  like  the  crucible,  from  a  block  of  has  on  his  body  isolated  patches  strewn, 
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bafc  not  thickly,  with  hair  about  two  avoid  that  difficulty,  the  pressure  of  the 

iiiclieti  in  length.  fan  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  back  nt- 

But  all  this  is  trifling  and  subordinate  moRpheric  preasare,  thus  keeping  up  a 

compared  with  the  growth  on  the  face,  slight  circulation  from  the  furnace  into 

£very  part  of  the  face  and  neck  is  covered  and  through  the  down  pipes,  ns  alx)ve  de- 

with  long  hairs,  even  to  the  eyelids,  on  scribed,  by  which  means  the  heat  of  the 

which  the  hairs  are  densely  packed,  while  waste  gases,  usually  passed  out  at  the 

fljwing  locks  come  out  of  both  nostrils  chimney,  may  be  used  to  heat  water  in  a 

and  also  out  of  the  ears.  tank,  in  which  these  pipes,  or  the  succes- 

Andrian  has  only  the  left  eye-tooth  in  sion  of  down  pipes,  are  immersed. 

the  upper  jaw.    Yirchow  does  not  state  

how  many  there  are  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  PAPER  COKSUMPTION  OP  THE  WORLD, 

from  the  context  it  is  improbable  that  he  Dr.  Albimus  Rudal,  of  Vienna,  has 

has  more  than  his  son — four  incisors.  The  made  a  curious  calculation  of  the  amount 

sua  has  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  hard-  of  paper  consumed  in  all  countries.    Ac- 

ly  any  alveolar  process,  and  the  apper  lip  cording  to  him,  the  Russian  consumes  1 

i^  very  narrow,  so  that  the  upper  jaw  ap-  pound  of  paper  per  year ;  theSpaniard,  1) ; 

pears  depressed ;  the  father  presents  the  the  Mexican  and  Centml  American,  2; 

same  appearance.     A  family  with  similar  the  Italian  and  Austrian,  3^  ;  the  Ctinadi- 

cJiaractertstiea  has  long  been  known  to  an  (including  all  British  America),  5^; 

ex»t  at  Ava,  in  Burmah,  and  was  first  de-  the  Frenchman,  7} ;  the  German.  8 ;  the 

scribed  by  Crawfurd  in  1829.    In  Vir-  American,  8| ;  the  Englishman,  U^.  Dr. 

cbow*9  opinion  these  peculiarities  depend  Rudal  estimates  the  world\s  paper  pro- 

oa  peculiarities  of  innervation,  depending  duct  of  all  kinds  at  1,800,000,000  pounds 

upon  congenital  abnormalities  of  the  tri-  per  annum.    Of  this  one-half  is  employed 

geminal  nerve.    Dissection  alone  can  de-  in  printing,  one-sixth  for  writing,  and  the 

cide  the  question.  remainder  for  various  other  purposes.  He 

divides  the  total  product  as  follows :  for 

KEW  METHOD  FOR  BURNING  SMOKE.  government  uses  (official  documents),  200,- 

Fbom  the  **  Exchange  and  Review  "  we  000,000  pounds;  educational  uses,  180,- 

learn  of  a  new  process  for  burning  hi tu-  000  000;    trade,  240,000,000;    mnnufuc- 

minoua  coal  and  other  kinds  of  fuel,  which  turing    industry,    180,000,000;     private 

renders  the  combustion  so  perfect  as  to  correspondence,    100,000,000 ;    printing, 

prevent  the  giving  off  of  smoke,   thus  900,000,000.     To  produce   1,800,000,000 

effecting  an  economy  in  heating  power  of  books  there  are  3,960  factories,  etc.,  eui- 

from  thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent.    The  ploying  90,000  men  and  180,000  women, 

invention,  which  is  said  to  be  of  Ameri-  Then  there  are  100,000  collectors  of  rags. 

can  origin,  has  been  introduced  in  Eng-  The  paper  import  of  the  United  States  is 

land.     The  apparatus  employed,  and  its  given  at  3,000,000  pounds,  the  domestic 

principles  of  operation,  are  described  as  manufacture  at  374,000)000. 

follows :  A  blast  from  a  fan  or  a  blower,  

introdnced  under   the  fire-grate  into  a  MAGNETO-ELECTRIC  ILLUMINATION, 

tight-fitting  ash  box,  passes  through  the  On  Tuesday,  May  8  (0.  S.)}  says  the 

fire,  and  is  met  at  its  upper  surface  by  a  Russian    paper  "  Golos,*'    a  trial    was 

back  atmospheric  pressure,  created    by  made  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  the 

one  or  more  pipes,  descending  from  that  Admiralty  House,  St.  Petersburg,  of  a 

point  of  the  furnace  where  the  heat  and  new  system  of  lighting  by  electricity,  the 

smoke  usually  escape  into  the  chimney,  invention  of  Mr.  A.  Ladiguin  of  that  city. 

The  air  from  the  fan  or  blower  meets  this  In  the  old  mode  of  electrical  illumination 

back  pressure  in  the  body  of  the  fire,  and  the  electric  spark  was  pcLssed  between  two 

produces  a  combustion  like  that  from  an  charcoal  points,  each  attached  to  a  copper 

onllnary  blowpipe,  so  perfect  as  to  pre-  wire  connected  with  an  electro-magnetic 

vent  the  generation  of  smoke.  machine.     The  disadvantages  attending 

All  the  combustible  matter  of  the  coal  this  method  consisted  in  this,  that  for 
or  other  fuel  being  consumed,  nothing  es-  each  light  a  separate  machine  was  re- 
capes  save  the  residual  carbonic  acid  and  quired,  and  that  the  light  so  obtained, 
nitrogen  gabies,  which,  if  permitted  to  re-  although  very  powerful,  could  not  be  reg- 
maln,  would  extinguish   the  fire.     To  ulated,  besides  being  non-continuous,  ow* 
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ing  to  the  rapid  consumption  of  the  char-  war.    It  is  accordingly  famished  by  the 

coal  points  from  exposure  to  air.  government  to  be  served  out  to  the  troops 

All  these  difficulties  Mr.  A.  Ladiguin  as  a  regular  ration, 
has  apparently  succeeded  in  overcoming. 

By  his  newly  invented  method  only  one       ^  disooykry  of  considerable  economic 

piece  of  charcoal  or  other  bad  conductor  ^1««  *>*«  ^"^  "^^^  i°  Newfoundland  m 

is  required,  which,  being  attached  to  a  the  shape  of  a  hone^tone.  which  m  tex- 

wire  connected  with  an  electro-magnetic  *"«^,  »«^  ^l^^^^y  rivals  the  oil-stone  of 

machine,  is  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  from  Turkey  for  sharpening  the  finer  edge, 

which  the  air  is  exhausted,  and  replaced  ^^'    ^he  deposit  is  of  considerable  ex- 

by  a  gas  which  will  not  at  a  high  temper-  *®^** 

ature  combine  chemically  with  the  char-        rp^^  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  has 

coal.      This  tube  is  then    hermetically  ygsolved  to  join  the  Englbb  Geographi- 

sealed,  and  the  machine  being  set  m  mo-  ^al  Society  in  urging  upon  the  British 

tion  by  means  of  a  small  steam  engipe,  Government  the  importance  of  an  Arctic 

the  charcoal  becomes  gradually  and  equal-  expedition  in  1874.    The  British  Associa- 

ly  heated,  and  emits  a  soft,  steady,  and  ^[^^  jj^^  appointed  a  committee  for  the 

c  mtinuouH  light,  which  by  a  simple  con-  gan^e  purpose, 
trivance  can  be  strengthened  or  weakened 

at  pleasure ;  its  duration  being  dependent  In  England  they  are  applying  the  law 
solely  on  the  electric  current,  which  of  against  the  adulteration  of  tea  so  rig^r- 
course  will  last  as  long  as  the  machine  is  ously,  that  the  dealers  have  been  driven 
kept  in  motion.  to  the  necessity  of  having  samples  ana- 
Taking  into  consideration  that  one  ly  zed  before  purchasing,  in  order  to  avoid 
machine,  worked  by  a  small  three-horse  being  caught  with  the  adulterated  article 
power  engine,  is  capable  of  lighting  many  on  their  hands, 
hundreds  of  lanterns,  it  is  evident  what  i_  %  ^  j  .  « 
an  enormous  advantage  and  profit  could       /^  company  has  been  formed  in  France 

be  gained  by  the  illumination  of  streets,  ^^«^  ""^^^^  ^  ^  "'^"*?  ^^«  P^'^®'  ^^ 

private    houses,    public   buildings,  and  *^«  «^°  ^'^^  ^"^  ^^f  ^^''^"^^  """^  ^^ 

mines  with  the  new  electric  light.    In  P^'^Pf  """^hinery.    The  iirst  experiment 

the  latter  it  must  prove  invaluable,  as  no  '^  '^  ^  "^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^*^<^'  "^^^^^  *^*^  '»^« 

explosion  need  ever  be  feared  from  it,  and  "»^   ^^^''^^    ®f''*^y  /^''     overflawmg 

these  lanterns  will  burn  equally  well  un-  ™*"y  »^""®  ^'^^  ^^  ^^• 

der  water  as  in  a  room.    Not  to  mention         .  v       r  1.1.    <<  nt. 

^,  J       X         au-        j     r-n  A  LATK  number  of  the "  Pharmaceuti- 

the  many  advantages  this  mode  of  illumi-        it  i  i<    •       xu  r      • 

..      ,  ,  u«  u  V    -i^  cal  Journal '  gives  three  cases  of  poisou- 

nation  has  over  coal  gas,  which  by  its  un-  •      u      u  xu*  x-      1 

,  .J  J  X*      •      I     1  mg  by  a  homoeopathic  preparation  known 

pleasant  odor  and  evaporation  is  slowly         .^  ^         *.    »  «      1  f-        r  u     .» 

*^.      .        ..  jrL  ..•^as"  concentrated  solution  of  camphor, 

poisoning  thousands  of  human  beings,  mu       u   •  u  i.i  ll 

J  r  u*  u        1    •  r         \  Though  la  each  case  the    patient  was 

and  from  which  explosions  are  frequent,  _j%     rn-n        j*.u  ji*. 

.       ».  ,.  J  i.r  i.  xt.      1    i.  •    1.  r!  made  tearfully  ill,  no  death  occurred,  but 

it  may  be  stated  that  this  electric  light  _  _.,       cs,  1  4.\^     a?    1.      e  ^^.   j 

v"'       J,      J    .         isivu    ri.L         Lf  months  afterward  the  effects  of  the  drue 

can  be  produced  at  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  „        .-ii  .  ^ 

,  were  sciii  apparent* 
eoal  gas.  ^'^ 

nv    -  i.:^   ^v  I.  ^^a    u-        -j         Mr.  James  McNab,  Curator  of  the  Edin- 

The  consumption  of  horse-flesh  IS  rapid-  v      u    r>  *.    -    ^    rL  a  ^    ^l  . 

,     .  .      •    TT-  T    i.u  L  burgh   Botanical    Garden ,    asserts  that 

ly  increasing  in  Vienna.    In  the  quarter  a    '      ^x.    \    l  £tn.  \u      i*  i- 

J-      i\  i.  t     1     '    u     A    A      J    •  ui.  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  climate  of 

ending  October  1,  six  hundred  and  eifirht  «    i.i     j   u  1  -i     vi 

,        °  luxj       J  \  ^  Scotund  has  undergone  a   considerable 

horses  were  slaughtered  and  converted  ,  ^ ..  ®        u     ,.      t»     l 

'  to  f    d  lessening  of  the  summer  heat.     Peachd 

and  nectarines  cannot  be  ripened  to  the 

AccoRDiNa  to  advices  from  Panama,  same  perfection  as  formerly  in  the  open 

extensive  coal-fields  have  been  found  in  air,  while  asparagus,    mushrooms,  and 

the  middle  of  the  isthmus,  between  Pan-  tomatoes  are  gradually  dLsapp€saring. 
ama  and  Aspinwall,  and  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Rio  Indio.  Since  the  bursting  of  the  bog  near  Dan- 

more,  Ireland,  alluded  to  in  a  former  nam* 

ToBACcx)  has  been  prescribed  by  the  ber,  it  has  continued  to  discharge  vast 

medical  authorities  of  the  English  army  quantities  of  thii\  mud  and  water ;  and 

for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Ashantee  at  the  same  time  a  lake  some  six  or  eight 
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miles  distant  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  The  enormous  amount  of  beat  usually 

falling,  the  water  haying  gone  down  some  wasted  in    burniug  lime    is  now  made 

four  feet  in  all.    The  inference  is  that  ayailable  in  numerous  localities  in  Eng- 

the  two  are  connected  by  an  underground  knd,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  for  heating 

passage,  the  bog  bemg  simply  an  outlet  hot-houses.    The  plan  is  to  so  place  a 

for  the  lake.  boiler  that  it  will  receive  the  escaping 

heat,  and  to  this  boiler  is  attached  the 
Thb  population  of  Japan  amounts  to  requbite  length  of  pipe  through  which 
nearly  33,000,000.  The  area  covered  by  hot  water  is  made  to  circulate.  From 
the  capital  city,  Tedo,  is  18,000  acres  or  three  to  seven  thousand  feet  of  pipe,  ac- 
about  23  square  miles,  and  this  city  is  cording  to  the  size  of  the  kiln,  may  be 
therefore,  in'  point  of  area,  nest  to  Lon-  ^hns  efficiently  heated  and  made  to  warm 
don,  the  largest  city  in  the  world.  The  a  proportionate  extent  of  green-house, 
population  of  Yedo  is  usually  put  down  'vrithout  in  any  way  lessening  the  produc- 
es from  1,500,000  to  3,000,000,  but  even  tion  of  lime, 
the  smaller  figure  is  a  gross  exaggeration, 

the  last  census  showing  the  number  of  A  stronq  drink  of  American  manufac- 

its  inhabitants  to  be  only  780,321.  tare  gets  credit  in  Dublin  newspapers  for 

*  an  alarming  increase  of  lunacy  and  mania- 
Sin.  Botd  Dawkins's  forthcoming  work  <»1  frenzy  in  that  city.  Almost  every 
00  "  Cave  Hunting  "  will  comprise  the  night  raging  maniacs  are  to  be  found  in 
phvsical  history  of  caves  as  well  as  the  the  police  stations,  and  many  of  them  are 
hiitory  of  their  contents,  and  will  treat  90  dangerously  affected  that  they  have  to 
of  the  men  who  have  inhabited  the  caves  be  removed  to  the  hospitals.  The  com- 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Britoin,  from  the  POund  which  produces  these  effects  is  sold 
remutest  times.  The  work  will  furnish  at  a  low  price.  It  gives  rise  to  a  fearful 
CTidence  to  show  that  in  the  palaeolithic  and  rapid  brain  excitement,  and  not  only 
age  the  Eskimos  lived  as  far  south  as  the  intoxicates  and  maddens,  those  who  drink 
Pyrenees,  and  that  the  Basque  or  Iberian  it,  but  also  produces  temporary  paralysis 
popalation  ranged  as  far  north  as  the  of  the  limbs,  and  frequently. utter  uncon- 
British  Isles.  sciousness. 

A  PKOocTioN  of  Osage  orange  wood  is  Las^  ^«»tf^  »  P'^f'y jf  !^«?*^^"^^^^'" 

«id  to  yield  a  beautiful  and  very  perma-  wegian  whalers  perished  at  Cape  Thors- 

nentyellow  dye,  and  this  decoction,  care,  den,   Spitzbergen.     rhe   captain     Fritz 

fally  evaporated,  forms  a  bright  yellow  Mack,  kept  a  journal  down  to  the  time 

extract  called  aurantine.  which  may  be  when  he  was  himself  attacked     It  con- 

a«ed  in  imparting  its  color  to  fabrics.    The  to«'^^i^^  ^^/^^fl^^  ^°'"*^^^ 

wood  of  the  Osage  orange  is  also  rich  in  19.  1873^    ^t  6  30  a.  m.   God  called  to 

twmin,  and  experiment  made  in  Texas  ^mself  Tonnes G.  Peterson,  who  has  ^n 

Bhaw  that  hides  are  tanned  quicker  with  down  with   the  wurvy  since    the  5th. 

this  wood  than  with  oak  bark.    The  seed  Same  day,  at  12  30  p.  m.,  died,  of  the 

yields  a  bland  oil  whioh  may  besubsti-  same  duorder    Hendrick  Hertnas,  who 

tuted  in  many  cases  for  oUve  oU  ^^  first  attacked  December  19    February 

a.    The  scurvy  is  now  at   its   height; 

AccoRDiNQ  to  a  correspondent  of  the  three  men  only  remain  unattacked.    Feb- 

"  Scientific  American,"  who  writes  from  ruary  20.    See  for  the  first  time  the  sun 

Fayette,  Mississippi,  thunder  and  light-  of  1873.    February  21.    To-day  the  Lord 

ning  in  that  latitude  accompany  nearly  called  to  himself  our  comrade  Christian 

every  rain.     But  prior  to  outbreaks  of  Larsen  Kjoto,  who  died  after  eighty-two 

yellow  fever  he  has  observed  a  remark-  days  of  sickness."    On  the  26th  Captain 

able  aljsence  of  such  phenomena,  rain  Mack  writes :  **  1  am  the  only  one  that 

fallmg  in  abundance  without  any  indica-  has  not  been  visited  by  the  scourge.    God 

tion  of  electric  disturbance  ;  a  state  of  help  us  !  "    And  on  the  28th  :  **  Another 

things  which  continues  during  the  pre-  one  of  our  comrades  died  to-day.    April 

nilenoe  of  the  epidemic,  and  which  he  6.    Martin  Hansen  succumbed  at  6  a.  m." 

thinks  may  have  something  to  do  with  its  The  journal  clofles  with   these   words: 

origin  and  continaance.  **  Who  will  be  left  to  write  my  name?  " 
18 
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*'Thb  Old  Faith  and  the  New.    A  long   habit  been  trained  to  look  opon 

Confession  by  David  Friedrich  Strauss.''  every  emotion  towards  supernatural 
Authorized    translation  from    the  sixth     things  not  merely  with  a  cold,  but  with 

edition,  by  Mathilde  Blind.  American  a  hostile  eye ;  and  it  may  explain  why 
edition,  two  volumes  in  one.  Tiie  trans-  Strauss  is  so  anxious  to  disclaim  the 
lation  revised  and  partly  rewritten,  and  desire  to  disturb  the  contentment  and 
preceded  by  an  American  version  of  the     &.ith  of  any  one — a  strange  desire  for  a 

author\s  **  Prefatory  Pastscript."    New  reformer  to  avow.    It  was  not  in  this 

York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  spirit  that  Strauss's  predecessors  wrote 

The  publishers  of  this  work  have  done  and  preached,  but  it  is  from  such  avowab 
well  to  furnish  the  American  public  with  that  we  may  infer  a  wise  disinclination  in 
a  translation  of  what  was  perhaps  the  the  skeptical  philosophers  of  the  daj' — we 
mast  noticeable  of  the  German  books  of     may  see  the  same  thing  in  Matthew  Ar- 

last  year.    The  position  of  Strauss  is  well  nold's  book  on  **  Literature  and  Do^ma  *' 

known  ;  but  we  may  notice  that  his  avow-  — to  push  the  work  of  criticism,  destrue- 
ed  object  in  writing  these  discussions  is     tion,  and  disintegration  to  its  furthest 

not  to  '*  disturb  the  contentment  or  the  limits.    This  work   has  been  going  on, 

faith  of  any  one,"  but  **  where  these  are  indeed,  for  a  hundred  years  or  more, 
already  shaken"  to  *' point  out  the  direc-     until    most   Christians  are    not  merely 

tion  in  which  he  believes  a  firmer  soil  is  to  puzzled  to  know  why  they  are  Christians, 

be  found."   Whether  he  succeeds  in  doing  or  how  much  they  are  ChrLstia,ns,  bat 

so  is  fairly  open  to  doubt;  for  popular  dis-  whether  there  are  really  any  such  things 

cussions  of  the  basis  of  religion  and  the  &s  right  and  wrong,  a  moral  law,  or  any- 

'*  rule  of  life"  have  not  generally  in  this  thing   but  chance  and  appetite  in  the 

age  led  to  increased  religious  faith.     Nev-  world.    Some  of  us  are  inclined  to  feel  at 

ertheless,  there  is  a  class  of  readers  whose  length  that  we  have  heard  enough  of  this 

dogmatic  beliefs  are  completely  unsettled,  interesting  subject;  that  we  do  not  any 

and  whose  moral  convictions  are  in  a  very  longer  so  ardently  desire  knowledge  as 

loose  and  flexible  state,  who  yet  retain  a  we  once  did ;  that  a  little  ignorance  even 

great  interest  in  religious  questions,  and  might  not  be  an  unprofitable  possession 

a  genuine  religious  feeling.    This  class  now  and  then;  and  that  in  any  case  we 

of  people  are  perhaps  more  numerous  in  should  be  sorry  to  have  all  our  brethren 

America  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  too   suddenly  possessed  of  the  wisdom 

world,  and  it  is  a  reading  and  thinking  which  illumines  our  own  paths — 90  that 

class.     It  cannot  be  brought  back — if  it  is  even  a  man  like  Strauss  shrinks  from  a 

to  be  brought  back — to  religion  by  dog-  desire  to  make  involuntary  proselytes. 

matic  insistance  on  old-fash ioned  formulas,  

and  it  resents  any  appeals  to  authority  as        **  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Colk- 

such.    A  great  many  members  of  this  ridge."    Edited  by  her  daughter.    New 

class  of  people  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers, 
every  year  to  themselves  and  others  by  loud        The  different  kinds  of  letters  which, 

discussion  of  a  popular  sort ;  and  it  is  when  published  posthumously,  ure  of  in- 

they  perhaps  who  will  be  benefited  as  much  terest  to  the  general  public,  are  very  na- 

as  anybody  by  reading  Strauss,  for  they  merous.    There  are  the  letters  of  dktin- 

will  find  in  this  book  how  much  easier  it  guished  persons  about  whose  private  lives 

IS  to  destroy  a  system  than  to  build  one  the  public  has  a  curiosity ;  there  are  the 

up— particularly  a   system    of  religion,  letters  of  undistinguished  persons  whose 

which  must  necessarily  be  founded  quite  collected  letters  tell  some  connected  story 

as  much  on  the  feelings  as  on  the  mind,  of  human  interest ;  there  are  letters  which 

More  than  this,  it  may  suggest  a  doubt  express  feelings  in  a  natural  and  perfect 

whether  any  real  religion  can  take  root  way ;  there  are  letters  of  description,  of 

and  spring  up  in  mtiids  which  have  by  adventure,  of  gossip,  all  of  which  may  be 
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interesting  if  they  are  well  done.     But  as  anything  else  in  it.     In  1843  Mr.  Field 

there  is  one  sort  of  letter  which  is  pro-  went  abroad  and  staid  two  years  and  a 

foundly  uninteresting :   that  devoted  to  half.    He  saw  Edward  Everett,  then  min- 

such    general    subjects    as    the    **  Con-  ister  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  but  found 

nection    between    the    Senses    and    the  his  reception  so  cold  that  he  did  not  ven- 

Mind,'*  the  **  Treasures  of  English  Lit-  ture  to  call  upon  him  again ;   saw  the 

crature,"  the    "  Spirituality  of   North-  Duke  of  Wellington  on  horseback,  and 

em  Nations,  and  Metaphysical  Subtlety  heard  him  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

of  the  Greeks,"  ^'  National  Education,"  and  found  his  speaking  bad ;  his  voice 

the  "  Blessing  of  Fraternal  Affection,'*  was  pitched  too  low,  and  besides  this  he 

the  "  Second  P^rt  of  Faust,"  the  **  Ne-  "  hemmed  and  hawed  after  the  English 

cessity  of  Patience  and  Hope  in  Edu-  manner,  and  there  were  painfully  long 

cation,"  the  "Doctrine  of  the  Millen-  pauses  between  his  sentences";  saw  both 

nium,"  or  **  Symbolism  in  the  Bible."  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Thiers ;  heard  the  for- 

Tbese  are  examples  of  the  subjects  dwelt  mer  speak,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech 

upon  by  Sara  Coleridge  in  her  correspon-  say  one  thing  •*  which  raised  a  terrific 

dence — subjects  which  we  take  at  random  storm  of  indignation" — *' Z#a  France  a 

from  a  dozen  or  two  of  letters  as  we  turn  besoin  de  se  sentir  gouvemee^^  with  a 

over  the  pages  of  this  book.    What  she  stress  upon  the  word  sentir ;   saw  the 

has  to  say  about  them  is  in  many  cases  Due  de  Nemours,  and  not  knowing  who 

very  just,  but  not  interesting,  and  we  see  he  was,  noticed  only  that  he  wore  very 

no  reason  whatever  for  collecting  the  let-  ill-fitting  clothes,  and  had  a  very  decided 

ters  except  that  the  writer  of  them  was  lisp  ;  saw  the  Due  d'Aumale  on  his  re- 

the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  poet,  and  turn  from  the  war  in  Algiers,  when  he 

WHS  herself  an  author  of  sufficient  skill  entered  Paris  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 

to  write  notes  for  her  father's  very  unin-  in  a  triumph,  on  foot.    "  His  uniform  was 

telllgible  metaphysics.     The  book  is  a  very  seedy  and  his  boots  covered  with 

dry  one.  mud,"  and  **  it  was  said  that  the  prince, 

before  starting  upon  the  march,  had  for 

"Mexoibs  of  Mant  Men  and  of  Some  effect  bedabbled  his  boots  in  a  gutter." 

WoMEf,  being  personal  recollections  of  In  Turin  he  saw  a  "very  singular  per- 

Emperors,  Kings,  Queens,  Princes,  Presi-  sonage,"  who,  on  coming  into  a  crowded 

dents,  Statesmen,  Authors,  and  Artists,  dining-room,  overdressed    in    the   most 

at  home  and  abroad,  during  the  last  thirty  outri  Paris  fashion,  sat  down  at  a  table, 

years."    By   Maunsell  B.   Field.     New  rolled  up  a  napkin  into  a  ball,  and  threw 

York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  it  at  the  head  of  a  waiter  in  a  distant  part 

Mr.  Field  may  congratulate  himself  on  of  the  room,  to  attract  his  attention, 
baring  carried  out  his  design  of  writing  Every  few  minutes  he  would  spring  from 
an  amusing,  gossipping  book  of  anecdotes  his  seat,  rush  to  one  of  the  windows, 
ahout  noted  people,  in  whose  lives  almost  shout  to  some  passer-by  at  the  top  of  his 
all  the  world  takes  an  interest.  In  his  voice,  and  wave  his  napkin  as  if  in  salu- 
preface  he  says  that  he  makes  nopreten-  tation,  all  the  time  talking  so  loud  as  to 
non  of  having  written  anything  in  this  drown  all  other  conversation  in  the  room, 
book  "  which  rises  to  the  dignity  of  even  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Field  met  the  same 
minor  history,"  but  he  says  it  seems  to  person  on  top  of  an  English  drag,  lying 
him  that  "  the  random,  haphazard  re-  at  full  length  on  the  roof,  his  legs  dan- 
coUections  of  men  and  things  herein  set  gling  over  on  one  side,  and  his  head  ex- 
down  can  hardly  fail  to  entertain  and  tended  beyond  the  other.  This  young 
amuse,  although  they  may  not  instruct  man  was  the  hereditary  Grand  Duke  of 
the  carioos  reader."  Having  been  in  Eu-  Lucca,  afterward  assassinated  in  his  pal- 
rope  a  great  deal,  and  having  knovni  or  ace.  On  a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  he 
met  accidentally  a  number  of  distin-  is  said  to  have  invariably  got  down  stairs 
gnished  people,  and  having  apparently  a  by  sliding  on  the  baluster.  Indeed,  he 
good  memory  and  a  real  appetite  for  gos-  seems  to  have  travestied  court  life  in  his 
sip,  he  has  accumulated  the  materials  for  daily  behavior  much  as  Offenbach  and  his 
,  a  good  book,  and  he  tells  his  stories  in  an  imitators  have  since  done  for  the  lyric 
nnaffected,  simple  manner.  The  first  stage.  Some  of  Mr.  Field's  anecdotes  do 
chapter  gives  as  good  an  idea  of  the  book  not  sound  wholly  new,  and  there  are  some 
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things  in  the  book  which  woald  lead  one  Leland's  pages  with  a  liberal  band.  On 
to  distrust  his  judgment  as  a  chronicler  page  1  Mr.  Leland  announces  to  the  pub- 
— ^as,  for  instance,  when  he  says  that  lie,  in  defence  of  his  use  of  the  phnst 
General  Scott  told  him  that  in  the  war  '*  the  level  of  the  bottom  dollar,"  that  be 
of  1813  it  waa  the  invariable  custom  of  intends  when  he  pleases  to  write  Ameri- 
the  American  and  the  English  command-  can ;  but  if  the  lingo  in  which  he  describes 
ers  to  advance  in  front  of  their  respective  his  adventures  in  Egypt  is  *'  American/' 
armies,  and  politely  salute  each  other  most  people  would  be  inclined  to  thank 
before  the  engagement  began  ;  and  the  God  for  the  apparent  decline  in  the  pop- 
value  he  seems  to  place  upon  the  stories  ular  belief  in  a  future  for  what  used  to 
told  by  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James.  There  is  a  be  known  as  '*  American  literature/* 
great  deal  of  real  amusement  to  be  got  The  language  of  Ebins  Breitmann,  we  can 
out  of  the  book,  however.  assure  Mr.  Leland,  is   a  much  better, 

purer,  and  more  human  tongue  than  what 

'*  The  Egtftian  Sketch  Book."    By  he  calls  '*  American,*'  which  seems  to  he 

Charles  G.  Leland.    New  York :  Uurd  &  merely  another  name  for  the  worst  £Dg- 

Houghton.     The  Riverside  Press,  Cam-  lish.    It  is  a  pity  that  the  book  should  be 

bridge.  spoiled  in  the  writing,  because  it  Is  full 

Mr.  Leland  is  the  possessor  of  varied  of  shrewd  and  interesting  observatioa. 

and,  we  believe,  accurate  information,  Mr.  Leland  depicts  Eg)'pt  as  it  appears  to 

and  the  master  of  a  varied  and  abomina-  a  practical  man  and  traveller,  not  as  it 

ble  style.    The  reader  of  the  '*  Egyptian  appears  to  the  sentimental  tourist,  ns 

Sketch  Book  "  is  continually  tormented  may  be  inferred  from  a  casual  glance  at 

by  a  conflict  of  emotions :  on  the  one  hand  chapter  XX.,  the  contents  of  which  are 

amazement,  and  we  may  almost  say  con-  thus  abridged : 

tempt  for  an    author  who  can  write  so  On  Fleaa— The  Plague  of  Fleafr-^acobos  Ma- 

Tilely ;  and  on  the  other,  the  pleasure  de-  ««ni"8.  Ws  Defence  of  Fleas—**  Legends  of  l>i3- 

rived  from  the  talk  about  a  little-known  «°««i»h«i  f l^'^I.r^  ™^  JV*^"iy^'"' 

^           ,       ^    ,        ,       ^          ,     .  Jocoserf US,  hU  Political  Dissertation  on  Fleaa- 

country  of  an  educated  and  extremely  m-  Great  Legal  Cases  in  which  Fleas  are  concerned 

telligent  man.     That  we  do  not  speak  —Fleas  of  a  Diabolical  Natuny-Tho  Boraaa 

recklessly  in  applying  the  words  '*  ab!imi-  Catholic  Exorcism  of  Fleas— The  Great  PotA 

nable  and  vile"  to  Mr.  Leland's  style,  onFleas  byGrlpholdiusKnlck-taiackkins--P«. 

,      t          ,           f            i.              o  ^^  ^^  Victoria  on  the  DreadM  Fleas  in  Amer- 

may  be  shown  by  a  reference  to  page  3,  on  ica^Blank  Spaces. 

which  the  author,  wishing  to  hint  to  the  _-^ 
reader  the  cause  of  the  disillusionmg  effect  '*  Recxnt  Music  and  Musicians,  as  de- 
which  the  actual  Egypt  had  on  his  dreams  scribed  in  the  Diaries  and  Correspond- 
about  Egypt,  he  says  :  '*  Perhaps  I  went  ence  of  Ignata  Moscheles.'*    Edited  by 
too  deeply"  (into  the  actual), ''  like  the  his  wife,  and  adapted  from  the  original 
German  who  scraped  away  a  monk-Latin  German  by  A.  D.  Coleridge.    New  York : 
chronicle,  being  of  the  £aith  that  some-  Henry  Holt  &  Company, 
thing  classical  and  Roman  waa  inscribed  Moscheles  was  bom  at  Prague  on  the 
beneath,  and  only  found  that  he    had  30th  of  May,  1794,  and  died  only  so  re- 
oome  to  a  deed  of  1801,  which  had  been  cently  as  the  10th  of  March,  1870.    His 
written  on  the  other  side;"  adding/*  like  life  therefore  covers  a  period  of  very  great 
a   real   Deutscher   he    had   gone  clear  musical  activity — a  period  which  has  pro- 
through  ; "   and  explaining  in  a  note :  duced  some  of  the  most  famous  musiciaoL^, 
''  Everybody  who  writes  on  antiquities  or  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  famous  corn- 
Egypt  uses  the  palimpsest  simile.    This  is  posers ;  and  this  book  is  of  great  value  to 
the  best  I  could  do  with  it.    It  is  almost  all  lovers  of  music,  to  say  nothing  of 
played  out  now.    I  wonder  how  the  next  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  it,  as 
man  will  get  it  into  shape,  and  glue  it  so  being  a  comprehensive  and  good  record 
as  to  stand  up ;"  or  by  a  reference  to  page  of  the  musical  era  to  which  it  relates. 
4,  on  which  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  There  is  a   general  impression  in  the 
make  an  atrocious  and  obvious  pun  on  the  minds  of  the  non-musical  public  that  mu- 
"  Land  of  Misr ;  "  or,  indeed,  by  a  refer-  sical  people  are,  not  to  put  ''too  fine  a 
ence  to  almost  any  page  in  the  book,  for  point "  upon  the  belief,  such  fools  about 
flippant  and  impertinent  jokes  and  ab-  every  thing,  outside  of  music  that  wliat 
sard  poos  ace  scattered  up  and  down  Mr.  they  say  is  not  worth  listening  to ;  and 
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that  they  are  at  the  same  time,a8  to  music  pianoforte  lesBong,  I  used  to  stand,  mouth  and 

itself,  filled  with  sach  professional  or  ar-  «*"  ^*^«  ^P«°'  ^^  ^  «PP«"^  ^  ^^  extreme 

,.    .  .v^.       u   1  i.1.  u     *  limitof  the  little  instrument),  watching  how  my 

tistic  Tenom  th&t  what  they  say  about  ^^^  ^^^^^  j,^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^y^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

one  another  is  not  to  be  believed.      Mo-  which  she  never  thoroughly  mastered.    When 

scheles's  life  might  do  a  gotjd  deal  to  cast  by  myself  I  had  tried  to  spell  out  these  same 

a  doubt  OTcr  the  o/iiversality  of   both  P^e^»»  It  seemed  to  me  anything  but  a  difficult 

these  opinions,  for  not  only  was  he  very  T!^'LJ!^i:^ranZZl!!:^t'i  r'f  ?^°* 
'^^                       "^                        •'to  my  temper,  and  on  one  occasion  I  forgot  my- 

fcr  from  being  a  fool  m  general  matters,  gelf  so  far  as  to  call  out,  "  Dear  me,  how  stupid! 

hut  was  equally  &r  from  being  animated  I  could  do  it  better  myself."    Zadrakha,  the  old 

in  his  feelings  or  criticisms  by  jealousy,  »a«ter,  chuckled  incredulously,  but  allowed  me 

vanity,  or  hatred.    His  criticism  of  the  ^fji^f  .t^"  ^^"™P  ?,  ^"  ^^.™'^^'"^^ 

•''  u«  i.  P**y  instead  of  my  sister.    His  report  to  my 

wmposers  who  were  his  contemporaries  father  must  have  been  a  favoi-able  one,  for  a  few 

is  more  than    just ;    it  is  friendly,   and  days  afterwards  I  was  suddenly  informed  that 

often  full  of  enthusiasm,  as  for  instance  ^  *^*  should  be  made  with  me  instead  of  my 

with  regard  to  Mendelssohn,  to  whom  he  '"'^^' 

at  one  time  gave  lessons,  when  between  He  was  now  perfectly  happy,  and  be- 
tiij  two  the  only  difficulty  seems  to  have  gan  his  musical  career  by  subscribing  out 
beeu  that  the  master  was  unable  to  im-  of  his  pocket  money  to  a  circulating  mu- 
presB  his  pupil  sufficiently  witli  the  idea  sical  library,  and  plunging  into  Beetho- 
tiiat  theii'  real  relations  were  the  exact  ven.  At  the  early  age  of  seven  he  attack- 
reverse  of  those  which  existed  in  appear-  ed  th^  '*  Sonate  Pathetique,"  when  his  fa- 
aoce.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  success-  ther  put  a  check  to  his  mad  career  by 
fal  in  finding  something  good  in  every  com-  taking  him  to  Dionys  Weber,  saying  to 
poser  or  musician  who  had  any  merit,  and,  him,  **  I  come  to  you  as  our  first  musician, 
so  far  as  weare  able  to  judge,  his  criticism  for  sincere  truth  instead  of  empty  flattery, 
was  generally  correct.  Though  his  own  I  want  to  find  out  if  my  boy  has  such 
success  as  a  pianist  was  very  great,  he  genuine  talent  that  you  can  make  a  really 
never  seems  to  have  been  jealous  of  other  good  musician  of  him."  Being  called 
great  pianists.  Indeed,  this  book  gives  a  upon  to  play,  he  played  his  *'  best  piece,*' 
very  agreeable  impression  of  him  in  every  the  **  Sonate  Pathetique,"  and  greatly  to 
reftpect.  his  astonishment  he  was ''neither  inter- 

His  account  of  his  childhood  is  as  good  rupted  by  bravos  nor  overwhelmed  with 
as  anything  in  the  book.  Of  course  his  praise,"  and  he  begs  the  reader  to  ima- 
memory  extended  back  as  far  as  the  be-  gine  his  feelings  when  the  great  Weber 
ginaing  of  this  century — to  the  time  delivered  himself  thus:  *' Candidly  speak- 
when  the  horrors  of  the  French  Re  vol  u-  ing,  the  boy  is  on  the  wrong  road,  for  he 
tiun  were  fresh  in  people's  minds.  Mili-  makes  a  hash  of  great  works,  which  he 
tary  thoughts  were  uppermost  in  Prague,  does  not  understand  and  to  which  he  is 
even  in  the  minds  of  children,  and  there  utterly  unequal.  But  he  has  talent,  and 
''was  no  end  to  the  playing  at  soldier."  I  could  make  something  of  him  if  you 
When  the  military  band  performed  would  hand  him  over  to  me  for  three 
[nirade  music  in  front  of  the  guard-house,  years,  and  follow  out  my  plan  to  the  let- 
the  young  Moscheles  was  seldom  absent,  ter.    The  fii*st  year  he  must  play  nothing 

The  bandamen  got  little  boys  to  hold  their  ^"*  Mozart,  the  second  Clementi,  and  the 

music  for  them,  and  I  was  always  at  hand  third  Biich ;  but  only  that — not  a  note  as 

to  imdertake  the  duty.    Coming  homo  all  en-  yet  of  Beethoven  ;  and   if  he  persists  in 

thoalasm  from  these  street  concerts,  I  used  to  ugj^g  ^1,^  circulating   libraries,   I  have 

tty/'I  too  will  be  a  musician  *^  {Sptelmann).  ,      **    ...   ,  .      r  >>     Ajir*xi  \\  • 

My  mother  was  kindness,  love,  and  affection  it-  ^^^^  "^^^^  ^^"^  forever. "     With  this  sen- 

self;  she  was  constantly  attentive  to  the  wants  tence    the    youthful    pmnist  was  taken 

of  her  husband  and  her  five  children.    The  home,  and  he  was  now  put  into  the  hands 

mrriagewasahappyone.    My  flither,  a  cloth-  of  Weber.     Glad  as  he  would  have  been 

merchant  by  trade,  Ibund  leisure,  with  all  his  .  ^.  ^  „^  ^-— „fk:„~  *.i„^  Fr^^  *i,«  ^•v«  ^c 
.  .  .  ■'.  . ,  .  / .  ...  ,  to  iTive  up  everything  else  lor  the  sake  or 
basiness,  to  keep  np  his  moslo,  which  he  loved  i;  *  /  *^  j  .  •  .  r  al  •  i  • 
devotedly.  He  pUyed  the  yuitar,  and  sang  as  Beethoven  and  the  joys  of  the  circulating 
wen.  I  owe  to  him  my  first  impulses  toward  a  library,  he  felt  that  he  must  obey  his  fa- 
musical  career,  for  he  used  constantly  to  say,  ther*8  wishes,  and  began  to  toil  in  the 
"One  of  my  chlMrenmust  become  a  thorough-  ^^^  ^f  l^jg  ^row.  being  rewarded,  on  the 
undniasicfan*'— words  which  made  me  desire  .  r  j  Je  xxr  u  •t.v, 
tiuit  I  might  be  that  one  child.    My  fiuher.  how-  occasion  of  good  report  from  Weber  .with 

e?8r,  began  with  my  eldest  sister.    During  her  a  visit  to  the  confectioner's.    In  order  to 
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understand  thoroughly  Weber's  system,  it  maddens  the  brain,  or  fires  the  blood,  or 

is  necessary  to  know  that  he  and  his  con-  makes  the  heart  faint,  which  she  likes  to 

temporary  Tomascbek  were  terrible  rivals,  describe ;  it  is  the  lo?e  which  renounoes 

the  former  representing  the  German  and  its  own  happiness  for  something  higher, 

the  latter  the  Italian  school,  and  their  des-  or  the  love  longing  that  life  may  be  ended 

parate  emulation  of  each  other  was  very  for  the  sake  of  love,  as  in  the  poem  called 

likely  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  neither  *'  My  Siiip  "  : 

of  them  succeeded  in  getting  the  public  to  «., .     ,, ,  . ,        .,     * ,.     ,^^*  ,.   ^ 

^  ,         ,.     ,     .   X        1.  •     .t  -i.-  My  brothers' ahlpaaail  out  bynight,  by  day; 

take  a  lively  interest  m  the  compositions  My  brother's  feet  run  merry  on  the  shore. 

by  which  they  illustrated  their  theories.  They  need  not  weep,  believing  they  no  more 

Nevei-theless  Weber  proved,  if  we  judge  Shall  find  the  loved  ones  who  haye  6aile<l  away; 

by  the  result,  an  excellent  teacher,  and  at  ^  ^^"^'^^  «^  their  ships,  to-morrow  may 

,/  r  r      i.        L-  -I  I.   J       'xi.  See  one  return  for  them, 

the  age  of  fourteen  his  pupil  had  written 

his  first  concerto  and  given  his  first  soircje,  '^®  *^P  t^'  ^™ 

when  he  received  a  xrreat  deal  of  nnnlaus«  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ™®  "®*  ^^^  ^®  ^^  *^°'*'' 

When  ne  receivea  a  gieat  aeai  ot  applause,  ^^  y^^^^  ^^^^  g,^^  ^.^^^  me  as  l  pmy 

except  from  an  old  uncle  who  declared  Thesilentskipper,  momby  mom,  ifhe 

that  the  boy  was  on  the  road  to  ruin,  and  Will  sail  before  the  night 

predicted  that  he  would  end  by  becoming  ^m^  pmieni  j^g^ 

a  "  beer-fiddler  "  and  playing  at  dancing  i  bear  him  aU  my  goods.    I  cannot  see 

parties.     It  was  about  this  time  that  he  What  more  is  left  that  could  be  stripped  from 

went  to  Vienna  and  continued  his  studies,  ™®»         »     ^,  .        .         , 

.  ^y  ^  '    A   i.     n  A   ti    1.  But  still  the  silent  skipper  shakes  his  head. 

and  WM  greatly  surpr^ed  to  find  that  Ah  mel  I  think  I  neyw^  be  de«il 
certain  Viennese  ladies  were  in  the  habit 

of  inviting  the  great  Beethoven  to  come  Orsomeothersortoflove,  or  feeling  grow- 
and  hear  them  play  his  own  compositions;  ing  out  of  love,  which  would  natuiuliy 
and  he  was  still  more  astonished  to  find  be  the  emotions  of  the  open,  good,  pure, 
that  Beethoven  was  taking  lessons  of  unselfish,  and  refined,  and  not  of  tbe 
Hoff-Kapelmeister  Salieri.  This  made  dark,  morose,  dreamy,  determined,  am- 
him  reflect  how  much  more  he  stood  in  bitious,  and  dangerous  classes.  The  sen- 
need  of  Salieri 's  teaching,  and  to  Salieri  timent  of  her  poems  is  almost  always 
he  went  and  became  his  deputy-kapel-  original,  and  the  expression  is,  compared 
meister.  The  whole  book  is  interesting,  with  the  expression  of  most  poets  of  the 
and  well  worth  reading.  day,   perfect.    This  perhaps  is  a  small 

thing   to  say,  and  we    may  indeed  go 

**  Verses."     By   H.    H.,    author    of  further  and  include  the  poets  of  agumi 

"  Bits  of  Talk"  and  **  Bits  of  Travel."  many  other  days  without  exaggcratiuD. 

Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    1874.    (New  They  are  poems  which  require  a  good  deal 

and  enlarged  edition.)  of  attention,  but  this  is  because  of  tbe 

**  H.  H.,"  in  her  very  modest  choice  remote  and  unfamiliar  way  in  which  the 

of  titles  for  her  prose  and  poetical  wri-  subjects  are  often  handled,  not  because 

tings,  hardly  falls  into  the  current  of  the  the  English  is  slip-shod,  or  matters  of 

day.    The    **  Red    Flamingo  and   other  style  and  taste  indifferent  to  the  author. 

Poems,"  by  the  author  of  "  Heel  Taps,"  In  speaking  of  the  poems  of  love  in  the 

is  more  like  what  we  expect  to  find  in-  volume,  we  must  not  be  understood  as 

scribed  upon  the  title-page  of  a  new  vol-  implying  that  there  are  no  others ;  for 

ume  of  poems,  than  such  a  simple  de-  '^H.  H."  includes  in  her  range  roost  ha- 

soription  as  "  Verses."      Nevertheless,  man  emotions— always  with  the  Hmita- 

"  H.  H.*s"  verses  are  well  worth  reading  tion,  if  it  be  a  limitation,  that  they  arc 

for  their  finish  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  the  emotions  of  the  educated,  the  refined, 

though  they  are  poems  which  are  unlike-  and  of  those  who  are  bom  so,  rather  than 

ly  to  be  popular,  for  the  very  reason,  not  of  those  who  obtain  or  ought  to  obtain 

of  their  finish,  but  their  out-of-the-way  both  education  and  refinement  against 

and  delicate  texture    To  be  popular,  po-  their  wiles,  like  most  of  us. 

etry  must  stir  the  blood,  make  the  pulse  

beat  quicker,  and  kindle  some  of  those        "  The  Poeks  op  Charles  Fenno  Hoif- 
feelings  which  are  common  to  ordinary  man."      Collected    and   edited    by  his 
humanity  into  a  temporary  conflagration,  nephew,  Edward  Fenno  Hoffman.    Phil- 
It  is  not  this  kind  of  poetry  which  "  H.  adelphia :  Porter  &  Coates. 
H."  writes.     It  is  not  the  love  which        The  publication  of  this  edition  of  tbe 
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verses  of  a  poet  who  was  at  one  time  This  Tolume  contains  seven  short  sto- 
editorof  the  ^*  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  ries,  and  it  gives  the  reader  the  impres- 
carries  us  back,  we  were  almost  ready  to  sion  of  being  a  productipn  of  the  sunny 
say  a  centary,  in  American  literature.  South — not  of  the  sun-lands  of  the  Ama- 
in a  note  to  the  editor,  Mr.  Bryant,  who  sons,  nor  3'et  of  the  southern  seas,  but  of 
still  survives  to  connect  the  writings  of  our  own  chivalrous,  high-strung  South, 
the  Knickerbocker  school  with  what  has  in  which  the  cavaliers  settled  two  cen- 
8ucceeded  it,  says  of  Mr.  Hoffmanns  turies  ago,  and  which  their  descend- 
poems:  ^*They  are  the  thoughts  of  a  ants  and  ourselves  have  so  unsettled  with- 
man  of  eminent  poetic  sensibilities,  who  in  the  past  few  yeara.  This  impression, 
delights  to  sing  of  whatever  moves  the  though  not  an  unpleasant  one  on  the 
human  heart — the  domestic  affections,  whole,  now  and  then  gives  an  effect  of 
patriotic  reminiscences,  the  traditions  of  unreality  to  what  is  called  in  Southern 
ancient  loves  and  wars,  and  the  ties  of  literature  '*  the  page."  The  *'  Painter's 
nature  and  friendship.  These  thoughts  Dream  "  we  have  found  as  interesting  ns 
are  expressed  in  musical  versification  anything  in  the  book.  It  is  the  story  of 
with  the  embellishments  of  a  ready  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Vance  Lorrimer, 
fiincy.*'  There  is  really  very  little  mure  who  paints  a  picture  from  a  dream.  The 
to  be  said  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  muse  than  scene  represented  in  this  picture  was  a 
this;  but  we  may  add  to  it  that  his  mountain  gap,  while  the  Imckground 
poetry,  like  most  of  the  recognized  poetry  was  entirely  occupied  by  scenery  **  of  the 
of  his  day,  has  one  peculiarity  which  dis-  boldest  yet  most  luxuriant  character." 
tinguishes  it  from  much  that  passes  The  grand  outline  of  the  towering  hills 
under  the  same  name  nowadays,  and  that  was  not  rugged,  for  it  had  '*  royal  dra- 
is  the  versifying  skill  displayed.  In  peryofalmost  tropical  verdure,"  while  on 
turning  over  Mr.  Hoffman's  pages,  the  one  side  was  a  sunny  valley,  stretching 
reader  is  struck  with  the  fact,  not  merely  away,  and  bounded  by  walls  of  living 
that  he  employs  a  good  many  different  green,  and  ^*  flecked  by  a  hundred  vicissi- 
kinds  of  metre,  but  that  he  really  under-  tudes  of  light  and  shadow."  This  part 
stands  how  to  make  use  of  them  natur-  of  the  picture  was,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
ally.  There  are  many  more  modern  and  sary  to  say,  inexpressibly  charming,  and 
more  read  poets  who  are  quite  as  ambi-  was  painted  with  a  fidelity,  a  reality  of 
tioas  metrically,  yet  who  spoil  all  their  treatment,  and  a  strict  attention  to  detail, 
work  by  their  slovenly  versification.  The  which  not  only  made  it  almost  impossible 
world-renowned  Joaquin  Miller,  for  ex-  to  believe  that  it  was  not  from  nature, 
ample,  can  write,  in  any  metre  that  is  but  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  reader 
known  to  man,  verses  of  a  certain  sort;  not  to  regret  that  it  has  never  been  ex- 
but  he  has  no  control  of  the  vehicle  he  hibited  in  any  of  our  leading  picture 
uses  to  express  his  thought*^,  and  a  sylla-  stores.  The  foreground  was  brightened 
ble  more  or  less  in  a  verse  is  with  him  a  by  a  small  river  that  dashed  into  sight 
mere  matter  of  detail  which  it  were  base  round  the  hose  of  a  lordly  mountain,  and, 
pedantry  to  call  more  than  a  happy  aoci-  widening  out  in  the  sunshine,  lay  smooth 
dent.  The  old  versifiers  were  right,  and  clear  as  crystal,  just  where  the  bluifi; 
however,  in  so  far  as  they  governed  them-  that  overlooked  it  made  a  break,  and  a 
selves  by  the  laws  of  the  metre  they  narrow  road  led  down  between  over- 
chose.  The  number  of  metres  to  which  hanging  hills  to  the  water's  edge.  One  of 
Ebglish  will  easily,  or  at  least  without  the  great  merits  of  this  picture  must  have 
serious  difficulty,  lend  itself,  is  infinite;  been  the  quantity  of  natural  objects  intro- 
but  there  will  never  come  a  time  when*  duced;  but  there  is  room  for  more;  the  real 
the  perfection  of  the  farm  of  poetry  will  interest  centred  on  a  small  skiff  on  the  river 
oease  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  those  which  contained  two  figures.  One  was  a 
who  are  interested  in  poetry  itself.  woman — a  girl  whose  hat  had  fallen  into 

the  water,  and  was  floating  slowly  down 

**  Nina's  Atonement,  and  Othxr  Sto-  stream,  while  she  herself,  with    every 

KISS."    By  Christian    Reid,  author  of  mark  of  a  heart-struggle  in  her  dlsorder- 

"  Morten  House,"  **  Valerie  Aylmer,"  ed  dress,  her  loosened  hair,  and  flushed, 

etc.    With  illustrations.    New  York:  D.  resolute  face,  was  springing  forward,  a«< 

Appleton  Jb  Go.  if  to  gain  the  land.    The  other  was  a 
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man—we  might  infer,  from  his  skill,  an  Spain  and  despises  Cuba  and  the   Cu- 

able  seaman,  though  the  inference  would  bans,  looking  ^pon  the  island  as  merely 

be,  as  it  almost,  always  is  in  such  cases,  a  means  of  enriching  himself.     His  sod?, 

wrong— who  stood  erect,  and  held  the  girl  faowerer,  are  very  likely  Creoles,  and  if 

back  with  one  arm,  while  with  the  other  so  tliere  is  a  division  in  the  family ;  the 

he  was  loosening  the  boat  from  its  fast-  sons  shout  for  **  Cuba  Libre,''  while  their 

enings.    The  girl  was  amazingly  beauti-  father  sul^ugates  all  who  shout  for  Caba 

ful,  and  her  face  was  full  of  scorn ;  her  Libre   in    his   casino.     Meantime   both 

companion  was  a  gentleman,  but  evident-  parties  promise  the  ttlaves  freedom  :  the 

ly  a  very  evil-minded  one.    It  will  hardly  Creoles  without  much  thought  on  tbe 

be  believed,  but  it  happens  in  the  course  sut^ject ;    the   shrewder  Spaniards   well 

of  the  story  that  Vance  Lorrimer  meets  knowing  that  emancipation  is  an  impos- 

the  young  lady  whose  &ce  he  had  uncon-  sibility,  from  economical  reasons.     With 

sciously  painted,  and  rescues  her  on  the  slave  labor  the  island  is  very  wealthy ; 

very  river  he  painted  too,  from  the  very  without  it,  no  one  knows  what  may  h^p- 

same   gentlemanly  scoundrel    whom  he  pen— or  rather  every  one  knows  that  not 

dreamed  about  and  painted.  only  will  the  immediate  expense  of  liber- 

ation  be  enormous,  but  the  slaves  will 

'*  The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles."    By  not  work  afterwards  on  such  terms  that 

A.    Gallenga.      London:    Chapman    &  sugar  planting  can  be  made  profitable. 

Hall.     New   York :    Scribner,    Welford  The   natural   conclusion    at  which   the 

&  Armstrong.  Spanish  party  arrives  is  that  they  must 

This  Ls  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  all  make  haste  and  get  as  rich  as  they 
book.    Mr.  Gallenga  is  a  gentleman  who,  can  before  the  deluge  comes.     The  insur- 
though  an  Italian  by  birth,  has  so  long  rection  does  not  give  them  much  trouble, 
been  domiciled  in  England  that  he  writes  for  it  is  remote,  and  its  operations  are 
the  language,  if  not  perfect,  at  any  rate  nothing  more  dignified  than*'  bushwhack- 
with    perfect   ease    and    intelligibility,  ing"  and  murdering  carried  on  in  al- 
The  Cuba  which  he  describes  is  the  Cuba  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  island.    Tbe 
of  to-day,  and  it  is  a  very  curious  state  of  insurrection,  however,  is  having  one  effect 
society  of  which  he  gives  a  picture.    The  of  a  very  bad  kind:  it  is  gradually  re- 
chief  object  with  which  he  went  to  the  ducing  the  border-land  between  itself  and 
island  was  the  study  of  the  emancipation  tbe  Spaniards  to  waste.  Plantations  there 
question,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  are  of  course  n  danger;  in  some,  gaards 
he  comes  are  far  from  encouraging  to  are  maintained  ;  others  are  deserted,  and 
lovers  of  liberty.    The  rebellion,  or  in-  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropiis 
surrection,  or  revolution,  which  has  been  soon  makes  them  a  wilderness  again.    In 
going  on  there  for  the  past  few  years,  he  the  wilderness  the  negroes  squat,  and  as  ' 
ascribes  rather  to  the  hatred  of  Creole  for  life  is  easily  supported  in  such  a  climate 
Spaniard,   and  of  Spaniard  for  Creole,  without  work,  they  find  no  necessity  of 
nut  to  any  matters  of  principle  involved  working,  and  relapse  into  complete  bar- 
in  the  struggle ;  and  the  revolutionists'  bar  ism.    Under  such  circumstances,  Mr. 
promise  of  freedom  to  the  slaves  he  re-  Gallenga  is  of  opinion  that  emancipation 
gards   as    nugatory,   since   among    the  would  only  hasten  the  barbarlsing  of  the 
Creole  sympathizers  themselves  are  to  bo  island, 
found  some  of  the  largest  slaveholders  on  — "^ 
the  island ;  and  he  appears  on  the  whole  *'  Hans   Brinker  ;    or,    the    Silvxr 
to  believe  the  negro  support  of  the  Creole  Skates.  A  Story  of  Life  in  Holland."    By 
insurrection  to  be  founded  on  the  sym-  •  Mary  Mapcs   Dodge,   author  of  "  Tbe 
pathy  of  race,  just  as  the  insurrection  it-  Irvington  Stories,"  etc.     Illustrated  by 
selfarLsesoutof  hostility  of  race;  tliough  F.  O.  C  Darley,  Thomas  Nast,  and  oth- 
the  matter,  even  when  thus  explained,  ers.    New  York:   Scribner,  Armstrong 
leaves  perhaps  the  most  important  part  &  Go, 

unmentioned— the   natural  hostility  be-  "  This  little  work,"  the  author  says 

tween  a  rich  colony  and  a  distant  and  op-  in  her  preface,  **  aims  to  combine  the  in- 

pressive  mother  country.    On  this  Mr.  struotive  features  of  a  book  of  travels 

Gallenga  elsewhere  dwells.    The  Spanish  with   the   interest  of  a   domestic  tale- 

immigrant  is  of  the  Spanish  party— loves  Throughout  its  pages  the  desoriptioDB  of 
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Dutch  localities,  customs,  and  general  comes  to  a  sudden  resolution  that  lie  ^\\l 
characteristics    hate    been    given   with  oonsulttheoelebratedDr.  Bocckman,  who 
scrapalous  care.    Many  of  its  incidents  has  the  reputation  of  being    the  most 
are  drawn  from  life,  and  the  story  of  Raff  famous  physician  and  surgeon  and  the 
Blinker  is  founded  strictly  upon  fact."  crustiest  man  in  Holland,  and  beg  him  to 
The  story  of  Raff  Brinker  is  the  story  of  a  save  his  father's  life.    Strange  to  say,  the 
Dutch  peasant,  who,  going  out  to  work  doctor  turns  out  to  be  a  kind  man  at 
on  the  dikes  to  prevent  an  inundation,  heart,  and  does  actually  save  Raff  Brink- 
receives  a  serere  injury  which  affects  his  er's  life,  and  restore  his  mind  ;  and  the 
brain,  and  in  fact  deprives  him  complete-  lost   money  is   found,  and  the  strange 
Jy  of  his  wits.    For  ten  long  years  he  is  watch  turns  out  to  be  the  property  of  no 
nursed  by  his  faithful  wife — with  great  other  than  Dr.  Bocckman's  runaway  son, 
difficulty,  too,  for  at  the  time  of  the  loss  who  put  it  in  the  safe-keeping  of  Brinker 
of  the  good  man's  brains  also  disappear-  just  at  the  time  he  lost  his  wits,  and 
ed  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  by  hard  who  then  absconded,  thinking  that  his 
work  saved.    At  the  same  time  a  very  carelessness  with  a   prescription  of  his 
strange  thing  happens,  for  not  only  does  father's  had  caused  the  death  of  a  patient 
the  money  disappear,  but  a  watch  makes  --of  course  an  entire  mistake,  which  is 
its  appearance,'  in  the  possession  of  Raff  cleared  up,  and  ends  in  the  return  of  the 
Brinker,  who,  not  having  his  mind  any  long-lost  and  dearly- beloved  son.    When 
longer,  cannot  explain  how  he  came  by  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  silver 
it.    Nevertheless,  though  the  Brinkers  skates  are  won    by    little  Qretel,  thai 
are  so  poor,  they  do  not  sell  the  watch,  Hans  is  made  a  famous   physician    by 
but  keep  it  religiously,  thinking  that  the  the  vforthy  doctor  who  saved  his  father^s 
owner  may  turn  up  some  day.    There  are  life,  and  that  everything  else  turns  out 
two  children,   the    good  Hans  and  the  happily,  we  see  that  there  is,  in  the  long 
good  and  pretty  Gretel,  who  during  these  run,  little  to  regret  in  the  pos$$ession  of 
ten  years  spend  their  time  not  only  in  Holland  by  such  a  peo()Ie  as  the  Dutch, 
growing   up   from   babyhood  into  that  The  story  of  the  Brinkers  is,  nearly  all 
charming  age  at  which  children  become  of  it,  really  remarkably  well   told,  and 
proper  subjects  for  juvenile  fiction,  but  is  to  our  mind  much  the  best  part  of 
also  in  helping  their  mother  to  take  care  the  book.    The  conversation  among  the 
of  their    lather,  and    in  picking  up  a  aristocratic  children  is  not  so  natural  to 
little  money  when  they  can.    Peasants,  any  kind  of  child-life  that  we  know  any- 
huwever,  are  not  the  only  people  in  Hoi-  thing  about,  and  reminds  us  disagreeably 
land — there  are  aristocrats  as  well ;  and  now  and  then  of  the  premature  old-age 
in  the  *'  Silver  Skates  "  we  form  the  ao-  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  unfortunate 
quaintance  of  a  great  many  of  them,  as  enough  to  be  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
well  as  of  an  English  boy,  who  is  on  a  new  instead  of  the  old  Amsterdam.    Not- 
visit  to  his  Dutch  cousins  ;  and  the  skates  withstanding  these  defects,  the  book  is 
themselves  are  a  prize  which  is  to -"be  a  very  creditable  one,  and  contains  not  a 
skated  for,  the  race  being  open  to  all  few  pages  oyer  which  persons  even  more 
comers,  aristocrats  and  plebeians  alike,  crusty   and    cold    than    Dr.    Bocckmnn 
In  preparation  for  the  race,  a  Kt^at  deal  of  hiihself  was  reputed  to  be  might  feel 
skating  is  of  course  done  by  the  aristo-  their  sight  becoming  suspiciously  dim — 
crats,  who  go  pretty  much  all  over  Hoi-  so  much   tenderness  and  devotion,  and 
land ;  and  being  in  the  company  of  the  honesty  and  bravery  and  self-sacrifice,  are 
English   boy,  their  skating  leads  to  a  there  in  the  cottage  of  the  good  Raff 
great  deal  of  conversation  and  description  Brinker  and  his  jufvrow  Meitje. 

with  regard  to  the  history,  antiquities,  

and  present  customs  of  Holland,  which  *' AMaivofHonor."    By  George  Gary 

we  have  no  doubt  are,  as  the  author  says,  Eggleston.    Illustrated.   New  York :  Or- 

strictly  accurate,  if  they  are  at  times  a  ange  Judd  t  Company, 

little  tedious.    Meanwhile  Brinker 's  case  Mr.  Eggleston,  in  what  he  is  pleased 

gets  worse,  and  he  even  becomes  violent,  to  call  his  '*  Preface,"  makes  an  amusing 

seating   his   faithful    vrow  with  what  statement  of  his  position  with  regard  to 

would  be  brutality  if  he  bad  the  posses-  that  part  of  the  public  which  is  darkly 

sioB  of  his  senses.    The  excellent  Hans  refeni^d  to  by  authors  as  the  critics.    "  I 
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have  long,"  he  says,  *'  been  curious  to 
know  whether  or  not  I  could  write  a 
pretty  good  story,  and  now  that  the  pub- 
lishers are  about  to  send  the  usual  press 
copies  of  this  book  to  the  critics,  I  am  in 
a  fair  way  to  have  my  curiosity  on  that 
point  satbified."  This  is  the  entire  pre- 
&ce,  and  it  has  one  or  two  great  advan- 
tages over  most  prefaces— that  of  being 
short  and  of  exhibiting  in  the  compass  of 
a  half-duzen  lines  many  of  the  merits  and 
almost  the  only  fault  of  Mr.  Eggleston's 
style  He  writes  good,  clear,  nerrous, 
intelligible  English ;  but  he  is  inclined 
to  indulge  in  a  spirit  of  banter,  which  we 
do  not  in  the  least  object  to  when  the  or- 
dinary reading  public  or  his  own  charac- 
ters are  the  ol^ect  of  it,  but  which,  when 
directed  against  critics,  is  a  dangerous 
amusement.  The  critic,  Mr.  Eggleston 
ought  to  know  as  early  in  his  career 
as  possible,  is  a  gentleman  of  very  san- 
guinary disposition,  and  not  born  into  the 
world  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  or  explaining  the  merits  and  demer- 
its of  books,  but  simply  that  he  may  prey 
upon  and  destroy  the  race  of  authors.  It 
was  for  a  long  fime  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the 
author  or  the  critic  would  get  the  better ; 
but  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  entered  into  be- 
tween the  critic  and  the  press — including 
in  this  term  not  merely  the  newspapers, 
but  all  periodical  publications — the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  are  much  in  favor 
of  the  critics  ;  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if 
the  struggle  would  end  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proper  and  normal  relation 
of  strict  subordination.  When  the  point 
is  reached  at  which  the  predatory  pursuit 
of  the  critic  ends  in  the  extermination  of 
a  certain  fair  proportion  of  the  annual 
crop  of  new  authors,  a  period  will  per- 
haps begin  in  which  authors  will  be  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  what  they  really 
ought  to  be — the  natural  game  of  the 
critic.  The  field  of  literary  production 
will  be  to  him  a  preserve,  in  which  he 
will  take  his  morning  hunt  openly  and  in 
the  face  of  day,  instead  of  being  obliged, 
as  he  sometimes  is  now,  to  prowl  about 
for  his  prey  by  night  and  in  disguise. 
Meantime  writers  like  Mr.  Eggleston, 
if  they  hope  to  lead  quiet  and  unmolested 
lives,  had  better  not  write  such  prefaces 
as  that  we  have  just  quoted ;  for  the  critic 
has  not  a  Christian  and  loving  heart,  but 


is  of  decidedly  wolfish  nature,  and  longs 
to  engage,  preparatory  to  his  moming 
meal,  in  that  sort  of  dialectic  recreation 
which  is  stimulated  by  such  insinuations 
as  that  we  have  quoted. 

Notwithstanding,  howcTcr,  a  strong  de- 
sire to  harry  and  flay  alive  the  author  of 
**  A  Man  of  Honor,"  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Eggleston  is  able,  as  he 
puts  it;  to  write  a  pretty  good  story,  and 
has  done  so.  It  is  not  a  very  good  story, 
or  an  extremely  good  story,  but,  as  stories 
go,  a  pretty  good  story.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  this  country,  principally  on  an  old 
Virginian  family  homestead,  and  also  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  tale 
narrates  the  adventures  of  a  Mr.  Robert 
Pagebrook,  a  gentleman  who,  among 
other  things,  loses  and  recovers  a  sum  of 
money  of  great  importance  to  him,  through 
the  suspension  and  resumption  of  a  bank, 
and  very  nearly  loses  his  character,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  at  the  same  time. 
He  is  arrested  for  debt  in  New  York;  he 
takes  part  in  a  fox-hunt  in  Virginia ;  be 
is  jilted  by  a  designing  Northern  girl,  and 
loves  and  marries  a  trae-hearted  Virgin- 
ian, his  far-away  cousin,  turns  out  a  born 
journalist,  obtains  a  position  as  assistant 
editor  on  a  leading  paper  at  forty  dollars 
a  week,  and  altogether  gets  himself  into 
and  out  of  difficulties  in  a  very  creditable 
manner.  The  description  of  life  among  a 
certain  class  of  Virginians  is,  we  take  it, 
true.  It  is  at  least  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  and  seems  to  be  the  result  of  ob- 
servation. We  should  by  all  means  advise 
Mr.  Eggleston  to  go  on,  for  be  has  made 
a  good  beginning,  and  writes  with  a  skill 
which  is  evidently  the  result  of  practice. 


•*  Miss  Dorothy's  Charge.  A  Novel." 
By  Frank  Lee  Benedict,  author  of  "  My 
Daughter  Elinor,*'  **  Miss  Van  Kortland," 
"  John  Worthington's  Name,'*  etc.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  novel  which  belongs  to  that 
very  large  class  of  fictions  over  which  tbe 
reader  feels  it  no  sin  to  fall  asleep.  It  is 
not  that  they  are  bad  books,  for  they  may 
have  much  that  is  good  in  them,  as  '*  Mis^ 
Dorothy's  Charge"  has,  but  that  they 
have  not  the  peculiar  quality  which  stim- 
ulates and  keeps  alive  the  interest  of  the 
reader.  It  can  be  read  at  one  page  as 
well  as  at  another ;  it  is  equally  pleasing 
whether  you  know  how  it  is  going  to  end 
or  not ;  and  it  reads  as  if  it  might  have 
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been  written  by  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  a  humorist;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

persons,  possessed  of  an  easy  style,  a  fond-  audience  be  rough  and   boorish,  there 

ness  for  telling  a  story,  and  mild,  good  must  be  something  a  little  rough  and 

feelings.  boorish  in  the  author  who  pleases  it.    It 

is   difficult    to   imagine    a    writer   like 

'* Buzz-A-Buzz ;  oRjTheBees."  Trans-  Hood  produced  among  the  Scotch;  it  is 

latedfmm  the  German  of  WilhelmBusch,  not  easy  to  think  of  Shakespeare  as  a 

by  Uezekiah  Watkins.    With  the  origi-  Frenchman.    Of  course  we  do  not  mean 

nal  German  illustrations  and  twenty-eight  to  go  as  far  as  some  of  the  enthusiasts  of 

original  designs  by  Park  Bexgamin.   New  the  school  of  M.  Taine  would  haye  us 

York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  go,  and  insist  that  once  given  the  climatic 

*'Buzz-a-buzz*'isaTulgarbook,  which  influences,  the  food,  the  clothing,  and 

we  cannot  conscientiously  recommend  for  tiie  customs  of  a  people,  its  literature 

children.    But  neither  can  we  conscien-  can  be  logically  derived  from  these  data. 

tioasly  deny  that  many  adults  will  find  it  All  that  we  mean  to  say  is  that  there 

extremely  amusing,  notwithstanding  its  is  some  relation  between  the  two,  and  the 

Tulgurity.    Vulgarity  is  indeed  the  char-  inference  which  we  should  be  inclined  to 

acteristic  of  much  German  humor  that  draw  is,  that  there  is,  in  particular,  some 

without  this  objectionable  quality  would  relation  between  the  American  reading 

hardly  be  humor  at  all.    The  poem  is  public  and  the  American  writing  public, 

rather  impaired    by  an   infiltratiox\  of  So  far  indeed  there  is  little  room  for  dis- 

American  vulgarity — a  much  lower  and  pute.    It  is  only  when  we  leave  the  world 

more  degrading  kind  than  any  German  of  generalities,  and  descend  to  tliat  of 

sort  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  facts,  that  doubt  begins.    In  order,  how- 

For  instance,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  ever,  that  we  may  get  into  the  region  of 

lines  illustrating  a  scene  from  life  among  dispute  as  slowly  as  possible,  let  us  make 

the  bees —  one  more  postulate,  which  we  hope  will 

Tbe  Damsel  of  the  Peri<Sd  not  be  quarelled  with — a  postulate  as  to 

Here  stand*— to  ^leats  dispensing  tod—  the  special  character  of  a  special  audi- 

would  not  have  in  the  original  quite  such  ence.      What   is  the   character  of  tho 

a  flavor  of  the  *•  blonde  drama,"  or  that  American  reading  public?    There  is  a 

nutional  institution,  the  American  bar.  notion  abroad,  no  doubt,  that  the  Ameri- 

There  b  in  reality  no  harm  in  **  Buzz-a-  can  reader  is  in  some  way  radically  dif- 

bazz,^*  except  for  children,  and  there  are  ferent  from    the   European  or   English 

many  good  things  in  itof  a  kind  to  amuse  reader;  that  his  aims,  views,  o])iniuns, 

legitimately  even  grown-up  pegple.    We  and  desires  are  in  some  way  different 

should  therefore  advise  the  public  to  pro-  from  anything  European  ;  that  he  lives 

cure  the  work,  and  to  keep  it  from  the  an  American  life,  has  American  hopes, 

public's  children,  reading  it  meanwhile  thinks    American    thoughts,    cultivates 

for  their  own  edification  and  gratification,  possibly   American    political    economy, 

Allowing  their  characters  and  daily  walk  geography,  and  astronomy.     According 

and  conversation  to  be  influenced  by  the  to  this  conception,  there  is  some  remote 

humor  only.  connection    between  what  is  American 

and  the  Good,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

*•  South    Sea   Idtls."      By    Charles  between  what  is  European  and  the  Bad. 

Warren  Stoddard.  Boston  :  James  R.  There  may  have  been  a  time  when  there 
Osgood  &  Co.  was  some  foundation  for  this  philosophy. 
There  are  a  few  general  principles  In  the  younger  days  of  the  country,  when 
with  regard  to  literature  to  which,  when  we  had  formed  the  resolution  of  leading 
put  in  an  abstract  form,  most  people  would  a  free,  untrammelled  life,  the  shackles 
be  willing  to  yield  their  assent.  One  of  of  European  prejudice  and  soul-enthrall- 
these  is  that  there  must  be  some  relation  ing  custom  being  thrown  off,  there  may 
between  the  author  and  the  audience  for  have  been  a  time  when  there  was  a  read- 
which  he  writes.  If  the  audience  be  cul-  ing  public  in  this  country  very  different 
tivated  and  refined,  the  author  must  be  from  that  in  any  other.  The  hope,  how- 
cultivated  and  refined  also;  if  the  audi-  ever,  that  literature, science,  and  art  were 
enee  be  totally  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humor,  going  to  have  a  new  birth  on  this  side 
it  will  not  be  well  for  the  author  to  be  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  by  a  rigid  pro- 
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cess  of  selection  the  poor  old  worn-out  a  public  of  considerable  refinement  and 
European  stock  might  be  re«5enerated,  cultivation,  speaking  the  EngliiJh    Ian- 
has  in  these  later  days  been  dwindling  guage,  and  liking  to  read  whaterer  is 
away,  and  seems  now  on  the  point  of  of  most  interest  in  that  language,  though 
dying  out  altogether.     Every  now  and  happening  to  live  in  a  country  called 
then,  to  be  sure,  we  hear  of  some  great  America,  which  is  subdivided  intoanum- 
American  poet,  or  some  great  American  her  of  communities    called    by  various 
sculptor;  but  on  the  whole,  the  tendency  names,  such  as  Massachusetts,  New  Jer- 
of  people  is  more  and  more  to  ask  about  sey,  Oregon,  Illinois,  and  so  on  ;  and 
new  people,  not  whether  they  are  great  though  the  lines  which  separate  them  are 
American  lights,  but  whether  they  are  in  most  cases  merely  imaginary ,  and  there 
really  great  lights ;  not  whether  they  will  is  little  difference  between  a  Massacho- 
be  able  to  found  a  new  American  school  setts  poet  and  a  bard  who  strikes  the  l>*re 
of  poetry,  but  whether  they  are  able  to  from  New  York,  if  indeed  the  Massachu- 
write  poetry  at  all ;  not  whether  they  are  setts  poet  himself  did    not  come  fnim 
going  to  startle  Europe  by  their  fresh  Illinois,  and    "reside  temporarily"   in 
young  republican  thoughts,  but  whether  Hoboken — if  all  this  be  true,  we  may  as 
they  have  any  thoughts  worih  expressing,  well  come  at  once  to  the  point,  and  ask 
In  other  words,  the  American  reading  why  any  one  should  any  longer  look  to 
public  id  becoming  more  and  more  like  California  as  the  literary  nursery  of  the 
any  other  reading  public,  intent  only  on  future.    It  is  indeed  remarkable  enough, 
getting  what  really  pleases  or  instructs  considering  what  California  is,  that  there 
it,  and  not  on  bolstering  up  new-fangled  should  be  any  literature   there   at  all 
theories  of  life  and  manners.    Instead  of  above  the  level  of  the  daily  newspaper, 
occupying  itself  with  explorations  after  There  is  nothing  in  California  that  we 
the  "  coming"  American  poet    in    the  have  ever  heard  of  to  produce  a  literature 
Oregon  cafions  or  on  Californian  sierras,  — neither  an  old  civilization,  nor  old.^^eats 
or  the  "  coming "  American  thinker  in  of  learning,   nor   a    cultivated    people, 
the  perambulatory  lyceums  of  New  Eng-  Most  people  in  California  would  laugh  at 
land,  or  the  coming  American  novelist  in  the  idea  of  being  considered    literary, 
some  Western  cross-roads  bar-room,  it  is  The  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  two 
simply  anxious  to  know  where  it  can  find  classes,  speculators  and  adventurers  from 
good  novels  and  poems  and  true  thoughts,  the  East,  who  have  gone  there  to  make 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  unpre-  money  by  banking,  mining,  and  raihroad- 
judiced  and  open  way,  it  has  beebme  ing,  and  Chinese  immigrants.    It  is,  no 
pretty  evident  to  most  of  the  American  doubt,  a  **•  noble  country,"  with  a  great 
reading  public  that  in  the  search  for  what  future  before  it ;  but  why  any  one  should 
is  good  in  literature,  it  will  not  do  to  have  supposed  that  the  literature  of  the 
overlook  wholly  the  productions  of  Eu-  future  was  to  be  Californian,  we  do  not 
ropeans ;  and  it  is  therefore  no  very  re-  know.    Possibly  it  was  because  Califor-^ 
markable  thingif  it  should  turn  out,  as  it  nia  was  the  most  western  State  in  the 
is  said  to  have  turned  out,  that  this  country  Union,  and  there  was  in  people's  minds 
is  a  great  market  for  good  European  books,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  truly  Amcr- 
If  it  be  true,  then,  that  there  is  some  ican  theories  a  lurking  feeling  that  since 
relation  between  author  and  public,  and  whatever  was  most  western  was  most 
it  be  also  true  that  the  American  public  American,  whatever  was   most  western 
has  been  for  years  growing  more  rather  was  most  good.    Besides  this,  there  are 
than  less  cosmopolitan,  and  now  is  merely  others. 
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—  SoMB  attention  seems  to  have  been  people  is  not  fewer,  but  more  holidays ; 

attracted  this  year  to  the  fact  that  Christ-  and  if  there  could  be  a  family  reunion  and 

mas  has  passed  away  rather  more  quietly  Christmas  dinner  every  month    in   the 

than  it  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  pass-  year,  for  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

ing  away.    We  hare  been  reminded  less  we  should  none  of  us  be  the  worse  for  it, 

this  year  than  formerly  of  our  fraternal  But  there  are  natural  limits  to  holidays 

relations  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  of  our  of  a  certain  kind.    With  regard  to  New 

unselfish  derotion  to  one,  another *s  inter-  Year's  day  there  is  no  difficulty  of  any 

ests,  and  of  the  year's  marking  one  more  kind.    The  holiday  is  local ;  and  the  olv 

milestone  passed  in  the  millennial  race,  servances  being  merely  social,  there  is 

Not,  indeed,  that  this  indifference  to  the  none  of  that  solemnity  which  makes  the 

traditions  of  the  season  has  reached  the  proximity  of  Christmas  to  Thanksgiving 

point  of  hostility,  as  might  be  inferred  is  out  of  place.    However,  we  may  as  well 

the  case  in  England,  where  we  noticed  a  congratulate  ourselves — those  of  us  who 

year  or  two  ago  an  article  on  the  approach-  live  in  New  York — that  the  atmosphere  of 

ing  feast,  beginning  '*Now  is  come  the  thispartof  the  country  is  a  hospitable  one 

glijomiest  season  of  all  the  year."    It  is  as  regards  foreign  customs,  and  that  all 

Hdt  hostility  to  Christmas  so  much  as  in-  the  holida3's  which  can  by  possibility  be 

difference  that  we  notice  in  this  country ;  made  part  of  the  life  of  the  city  will  be 

and  without  going  into  the  matter  very  adopted.    It  is  not  so  very  long  since  New 

deeply,  there  are  one  or  two  superficial  Year's  day  was  almost  as  important  as  any 

reasons  for  the  fact,  which  certainly  may  of  the  three  we  have  mentioned ;  and  we 

explain   it   in   some   measure.     In    the  may  almost  say  that  not  only  Thanksgiv- 

first  place,  there  is  Thanksgiving,  which  ing  but  Cliristmas  itself  is,  in  New  York, 

has  within  the  past  few  years  become  a  an  adopted  rather  than  a  natural  holi- 

national  instead  of'  a  local  holiday.    It  day — if  any  one  can  distinguish  in  New 

may  be  declared  without  fear  of  contra*  York  between  what  is  natural  and  what 

diction  that  if  Thanksgiving  day  is  to  be,  is  unnatural. 

as  heretofore,  the  last  Thursday  in  No-  __ 

vember,  and  Christmas  to  come,  as  usual,  —  Auong  the  many  observances  which 

on  the  25th  of  December,  one  or  other  annually  recur  at  the  holiday  season,  is 

holiday  will  go  to  the  wall ;  for  both  are  that  of  compiling  the  necrological  record- 

days  of  religious  festival,  both  are  days  of  the  year  that  is  gone — a  task  which  we 

of  family  reunion  (it  is  for  this  reason  are  glad  to  say  is  no  part  of  the  recog- 

that  in  the  English  review  to  which  we  nized  duty  of  the  editors  of  magazines. 

just  alluded,  Christmas  was  called  the  It  must  have  struck  many  persons  within 

gloomiest  season  of  the  year) ;  besides  the  last  few  years  that  the  number  of 

this,  they  both  occur  in  a  country  of  mag-  distinguished  persons  who  died  in  a  year 

nificent  distances.     It  is  impossible  to  was  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  and 

imagine  that  the  American  people  will  go  we  certainly  do  not  rememl^er  any  year 

on  in  sacula  saculorum  keeping  up  two  which  has  been  so  prolific  in  this  way  as 

rather  formal  and  half-solemn  holidays,  the  year  1873.     No  one,  we  believe,  has 

which  each  requires  a  great  deal  of  travel-  endeavored  to  trace  this  curious  fact  to 

ling  to  be  done,  within  a  month  of  each  its  true  cause,  and  yet  it  certainly  is  a 

other.    One  or  the  other  must  give  way,  fact  which  deserves  serious  attention.    If 

and  if,  as  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  it  is  true  that  with  each  succeeding  year 

few  years,  we  wmtinue  to  give  more  and  we  are  losing  a  larger  and  larger  number 

more  prominence  to  Thanksgivins:,  we  of  eminent  savants,  learned  lawyers,  up- 

shall  continue  to  give  also  less  and  less  right  judges,  and  distinguished  physi- 

prommenoe  to  Christmas.    We  have,  of  cians,  divines,  journalists,  and   states- 

courge,  no  desire  to  raise  our  voice  against  men,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the 

either.    The  great  want  of  the  American  danger  we  are  in  of  death  so  thinning  the 
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ranks  of  tho  distinguished,  that  we  shall  ed  actors  which  will  appear  at  the  end 
have  but  a  mediocre  company  left  alive,  of  this  year  of  grace  1874  will  probably 
But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  be  one  which  would  have  made  Rachers 
is  no  real  danger,  and  on  the  contrary  contemporaries  hide  their  heads  in  shame, 
that  there  are  now  living  in  the  world  a  The  growth  of  necrology  is  one  more  il- 
larger  number  of  eminent  lawyers,  di-  lustration  of  the  power  of  the  press, 
vines,  politicians,  artists*  actors,  au-  Eminence  and  distinction,  which  former- 
thors,  contractors,  financiers,  journalists,  ly  meant  success  in  life  of  a  rather  pab- 
inventors,  bibliopolists,  scientists,  opera-  lie  kiiid,  now  means  continual  mention  in 
tors,  speculators — to  say  nothing  of  kings,  the  newspapers ;  and  as  persons  who  are 
queens,  emperors,  ex-kings,  ex-queens,  continually  mentioned  in  the  newspapers 
and  ex-emperors,  or  of  pretending  kings,  may  receive  notice  for  their  crimes  and 
queens,  emperors — than  it  ever  possessed  failures  as  well  as  for  their  virtues  or  sue- 
before  ;  and  if  the  enterprising  gentle-  cess,  there  is  now  and  then  a  slight  con- 
men  who  compile  the  necrology  of  the  fusion  in  the  necrological  mind  between 
year  were  not  only  to  give  us  the  names  what  is  notorious  and  what  is  distin- 
of  the  eminent  dead,  but  of  the  emi-  guished.  There  is  also  the  professional 
nent  and  distinguished  survivors,  con-  desire  of  the  earnest  necrologist  to  in- 
fining  themselves  even  to  those  who  may  elude  all  possible  names,  that  his  list 
be  shortly  expected  to  decease,  we  should  may  be  larger  than  that  of  any  of  biff 
have  a  list  which  in  length  at  least  rivals — a  fact  which  leads  him  to  include 
would  put  the  palmiest  days  of  an-  in  it  nam&s  which  are  known  to  be  those 
cient  times  to  the  blush.  In  fact  the  of  eminent  and  distinguished  men  only 
number  of  distinguished  and  eminent  to  himself  and  to  a  few  of  his  personal 
men  living  and  dying  is  perpetually  on  friends.  From  all  these  causes,  and  many 
the  increase,  and  we  do  not  despair  of  more  besides,  the  list  goes  on  increasing; 
seeing  the  time  when  the  present  annual  and  it  is  in  no  cavilling  spirit  that  we  call 
record  shall  seem  ridiculously  diminutive,  attention  to  this  fact.  There  are  many 
This  startling  and  interesting  tendency  persons  now  living  who  believe  them- 
of  our  times  is  to  be  explained  (to  com-  selves  unjustly  clas.sed  by  a  cold  world 
pare  great  things  with  small)  in  the  among  the  mediocrities  of  the  day,  who 
same  way  that  the  feasibility  of  minority  will  vrelcome  any  well-directed  effort  to- 
representation  is  explained  by  Mr.  Hare  wards  elevating  from  the  rank  of  medioc- 
in  his  woiSc  on  electoral  reform — by  the  rity  into  that  of  eminence  and  distinction 
great  increase  of  intercommunication  an  oppressed  class, 
among  the  people  of  distant  parts  of  the 

world,  brought  about  by  the  railroad,  the  —  It  is  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  univer- 
telegraph,  and  the  press.  It  is  very  sality  of  moral  ideas  that  dramatic  authors 
clear  that  if  there  was  no  communication  should  resent,  in  general,  no  charge  so 
between  one  country  and  another,  the  much  as  that  their  plays  have  an  immoral 
distinguished  men  who  succeeded  in  get-  tendency  or  are  indecent.  Dramntic  an- 
ting their  names — if  we  may  express  it  thors  certainly  have  a  much  keener  sen- 
se— inserted  in  the  necrological  record  sitiveness  on  the  sul^ect  than  the  aadi- 
of  each  country,  would  be  confined  to  ences  they  write  for ;  a  fact  which  b  per- 
the  number  of  the  natives.  Besides  this,  haps  the  result  of  a  more  general  sensi- 
even  with  the  steam  and  the  telegraph,  tiveness  to  blame  of  any  kind,  or  perhaps 
necrology  would  be  very  local  still  if  it  of  some  deeper  feeeling  that  it  would  be 
were  not  for  a  growing  familiarity  of  the  difficult  to  analyze.  Whatever  may  be 
natives  of  each  country  with  the  Ian-  the  cause,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
guages  of  others.  But  all  these  things  fact  itself;  and  as  an  illustration  of  it  we 
t(igether  have  made  celebrity  a  common  could  hardly  have  a  better  instance  than 
possession,  to  which  it  will  not  do  to  allow  an  action  of  libel  brought  against  an 
distant  and  small  places  to  make  exclu-  English  nevrspaper  by  the  author  of  some 
sive  claim.  When  Rachel  died,  for  in-  well-known  plays,  which  have  been  mnch 
stance,  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  civil-  acted  both  in  London  and  New  York, 
ized  country  considered  the  loss  a  foreign  The  newspaper  in  question  had  published 
one.  But  necrology  had  hardly  begun  in  a  letter  setting  forth  that  in  the  opteion 
Rachers  time,  and  the  list  of  distinguish-  of  the  writer  one  of  these  plays,  known 
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a>  tiie  *'  Wicked  World,"  was  hardly  de-  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  drama  it- 

eeut,  or  using  words  to  that  effect,  giving  self,  without  any  discrimination  a-s  to  sep- 

tbe  public  to  understand  that  in  his  opin-  arate  plays,  might  be  swept  away  with- 

iuD  tbe  play  was  not  fit  to  be  represented,  out  seriously  impairing  the  tone  of  any 

Mr.  Gilbert,  the  aotbor  of  the  play,  and  community  which  was  deprived  of  it.    In 

also&uthor,  we  belieye,  of  the  *'  Bab  "  bal-  truth,  the  stage  is  merely  a  representa- 

laJs,  a  collection  of  Terses  which  he  ga?e  the  tion  of  human  life,  and   what  shall  be 

public  to  understand  were  humorous,  and  its    moral     character    in    any    age    or 

which  were  certainly  ridiculous,  imme-  country  will  depend  very  much  on  the 

diacely  brought  an  action.    The  plaintiif  moral  character  of  the  age  and  country 

undertook    to    prove    two   very  serious  themselves.    If  they  are  bad,  the  stage 

tliingsifirst,  that  the  charge  of  immorality  will  be  bad  ;  if  they  are  good,  the  stage 

was  false;  and  second,  that  it  was  actuated  will  be  good.     We  have  very  little  doubt 

by  malice.    In  order  to  prove  the  first,  a  that,  with  all  their  merits,  neither  the 

great  part  of  the  play  was  read  to  the  **  School  for  Scandal"  nor  the  **  Merry 

jury ;  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  a  great  part  Wives  of  Windsor  "  would  be  tolerated 

of  the  play  was  read  to  the  jury  in  order  on  the  stage  as  new  plays  to-dny  ;  and 

to  disprove  the  first ;  and  as  for  the  sec-  this  is  because  we  are  more  refined  and 

cod,  the  plaintiff  introduced  evidence  to  modest  than  they  were  three  or  even  one 

show  a  systematic  persecution  of  him  on  hundred  years  ago.    The  question  changes 

the  part  of  the  defendant,  which  went  to  with  every  age,  and  the  only  thing  which 

such  a  length  that  in  any  ci^ticisms  of  his  can  be  decided  as  an  established  fact  is, 

pliiya  which  were  of  an  unfavorable  char-  that  we  shall  never  know  what  an  abso- 

acter  the  defendant  was  in  the  habit  of  lutely  immoral  play  is,  though  we  shall 

mentioning  him  by  name,  while  in  the  always  be  able  to  say  that  a  particular 

caseof  a  favorable  criticism  his  name  had  play  shocks  our  sense  of  morality,  and 

been  always  suppressed.    The  defendant  that  we  will  not  see  it  acted, 
of  course  gained  the  suit,  and  there  was 

nothing  in  it  of  a  very  interesting  nar  —  Although  "  notes  and  queries  " 
rare,  except,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  suit  do  not  form  a  department  of  "  The 
itself.  It  is  no  doubt  sound  law  and  good  Galaxy,"  every  now  and  then  questions 
morals,  that  a  newspaper  may  in  the  arise  and  bits  of  information  are  furnished 
spirit  of  fair  criticism  denounce  a  play  us  which  suggest  how  convenient  a  branch 
which  it  thinks  contra  bonos  mores.  But  of  literature  it  is.  We  observed  the  other 
then  wh&tisconirabonos  mores?  Is  there  day,  in  noticing  the  *' Cross  of  Berny," 
any  rule,  any  dividing  line,  by  which  we  that  the  name  was  a  mystery  to  us ;  and 
can  mark  off  plays  of  a  good  from  plays  we  fancy  that  to  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
of  a  bad  tendency?  If,  for  instance,  the  dred  English  or  American  readers,  the  al- 
*'  Wicked  World  "  is  a  play  of  a  corrupt-  lusion  was  obscure.  We  have  received 
ing  sort,  what  is  to  be  said  of  tiie ''Merry  infdrmation  from  a  gentleman  who  has 
NVivesof  Windsor  "or  of**  The  School  for  every  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  the 
Scandal"? — two  plays  of  a  very  different  name  was  taken  from  that  of  a  place 
sort,  certainly,  but  neither  of  them  likely  n^i^  Paris  where  steeple-chase  races  were 
to  stimulate  the  audience  to  deeds  of  self-  and  perhaps  are  now  held,  and  the  inten- 
sacrifioe  or  heroism.  If  the  true  func-  tion  of  the  name  is  to  suggest  the  chase 
tion  of  the  stage  is  to  elevate  and  purify,  of  the  three  men  in  the  book  afler  one  wo- 
certainly  there  are  a  great  many  English  man,  who  runs  off  in  the  beginning.  An- 
plays  which  have  long  held  the  stage,  to  otherquestion  relating  to  French  literature 
R^y  nothing  of  plays  taken  from  the  of  a  rather  obscure  kind,  is  one  as  to  the 
French,  which  should  be  interdicted,  reference  in  the  poem  which  we  give  be- 
But,  probably,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  low.  The  poem  is  an  English  translation 
that  the  stage  regarded  as  a  purifier  and  of  verses  written  by  one  of  the  two  or 
elevator  is  rather  a  myth  than  a  reality,  three  French  Bohemian  poets  who  could 
When  we  take  into  account  not  merely  the  really  write  poetry,  and  we  are  inclined 
multitode  of  plays  which  do  very  little  to  think  that  the  tune  to  which  it  refera 
for  tbe  advancement  of  the  race,  but  of  is  some  actual  air,  and  not  an  imagina- 
the  very  slight  assistance  the  traditions  tion.  It  may  be  at  any  rate,  and  if  so  it 
of  histriooic  life  give  to  private  morals,  would  be  interesting,  the  verses  are  so 
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pleasing  and  gracefal,  to  know  what  the  her  into  supper  she  Is  not  hungry,  but 

air  Ls,  who  composed  it,  and  whether  it  is  immediately  afler,  when  a  Mettemich  in 

known  nowadays  to  Americans :  swaddling  clothes  asks  the  same  question, 

There  is  an  air  for  which  I  would  disown  ^^^^  ^  famished  for  something  to  eat    He 

Mozart»8,  Rossini's,  Weber's  meloiiies ;  approaches  her  as  she  sits  in  an  obscure  cor- 

A  sod  sweet  air  that  languishes  and  sighs,  ner  of  the  stairway  with  the  same  party, 

And  keeps  its  secret  charm  for  me  alone  to  remind  her  that  the  coming  waltz  is 

Whene'er  I  hear  that  music  Tagne  and  old—  his,  when   she  calmly   and   deliberately 

Two  hundred  years  are  "mist  that  rolls  says  that    he    is  mistaken — that  she  h 

away "—  engaged  to  some  one  else.    If  he  gently 

The  thirteenth  Louis  reigns,  and  I  behold  «u:^«„  u—  r..«  /)«^/i;»»  ™:*.k  «»^fu^.  «u„., 

A  grew  toad,  golden  to  the  dying  day;  «J'd««  •>«'  *«'  <^»"'»"«  '^'"'  »•""!»«  '^^n 

she  was  engaged   to  dance   with  mm. 

An  old  red  castle,  strong  with  stony  towers,  she    coolly  sa^    she  had   forgotten   it. 

The  windows  bright  with  many-colored  glass;  ^j^^j  reluctance  be  it  stated,  this  gentle 

Wide  plains,  and  streamlets   flowing  among  ,.        -.         ttxhu                ru-u. 

flowers  being  fibs.    He  telLs  her  one  of  his  best 

That  wash  the  castle  basement  as  they  pass.  anecdotes,  on  which  he  has  practised  for 

weeks  :  her  eyes  indicate  a  growing  inter- 
In  antique  weed,  with  dark  eyes  and  gold  hah-,  est,  and  he  thinks  at  last  be  holds  ber, 

A  lady  looks  forth  from  her  casement  high:  ,         .     fttt-che  anneaM   and  nhe  tran*. 

It  may  be  that  I  knew  and  found  her  fWr  ^     ?         wtacne  appeara,  ana  she  trans- 

In  some  forgotten  lifo  long  time  gone  by.  fers  her  entire  interest  to  him.    it  tie  is  one 

of  a  group  where  there  is  one  foreigner, 

—  In  Washington  there  has  been  much  she  persistently  speaks  in  a  foreign  Ian- 
complaint  that  the  night-blooming  young  guage  which  he  does  not  understand.  She 
gentlemen  who  had  grown  and  flowered  on  pronounces  his  name — say  Brown — quick- 
the  native  soil,  have  not  exactly  wilted,  but  ly  and  almost  inaudibly,  but  dwells  unc- 
theyhaye  no  t  blown  to  blooming  loveliness,  tuously  and  sweetly,  as  the  bee  upon  the 
They  have  paled  in  compar ji^n  with  exot-  flower,  on  that  of  the  Baron  de  Cr^vecoeur. 
ics  from  Europe  and  even  South  America,  Brown  has  noted  all  her  delinquencies 
in  the  estimation  of  the  young  American  and  preferences,  and  gathered  bile  both 
woman — and  what  is  life  without  the  love  against  her  and  De  Crevecoeur.  If  possi- 
and  admiration  of  this  gentle  being?  In  ble,  let  us  pour  balm  into  his  wounded 
Tain  has  the  young  American  endeavored  soul  by  telling  him  that  the  young  wo- 
to  win  her  away  from  the  exotic  attrac-  man  is  silly,  snobbish,  and  unpatriotic 
tion,  and  he  hangs  his  head  like  a  mom-  —that  if  she  desires  to  be  the  Baruness 
ing-glory  that  encounters  the  sun;  his  de  Crevecoeur  she  shows  that  her  love 
hands  droop  to  his  sides  like  withered  pe-  of  title  is  stronger  than  her  republi- 
tals.  In  a  word,  she  prefers  the  foreign  canism,  and  that  if  De  Crevecoeur  is  a 
attach^  and  secretaries  of  legation  to  our  good-for-nothing  dangler,  who  pays  court 
ornamental  young  gentlemen  born  and  only  as  a  pastime,  and  she  throws  over 
bred  on  American  soil.  Hence  the  griev-  Brown  for  this,  that  she  is  lacking  in 
anca  in  the  mind  of  one  of  our  most  useful  common  sense.  That  if  she  is  dazzled  by 
members  of  society,  for  which  there  is  what  sbe  conceives  to  be  a  new  and  gor- 
cause.  Some  people  can  learn  to  be  cooks,  geous  swell  to  the  point  of  deserting  an 
but  men  are  bom  rotisseurs.  The  same  old  and  tried  friend,  this  is  worst  of  all, 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  young  man  of  so*  and  in  English  it  is  called  snobbery.  In 
ciety — he  is  born  to  a  fixed  destiny  which  a  word,  let  Brown  console  himself  with 
none  other  can  fill.  From  the  attiiinment  the  reflection  that  she  is  unworthy  of 
of  the  years  of  discretion,  his  life  is  one  of  him,  and  let  him  resolve  to  give  up  the 
devotion.  He  pays  court  at  operas,  con-  pursuit  of  such  a  vain  butterfly.  Thia 
certs,  and  theatres,  to  the  young  woman  may  be  good  advice,  but  it  is  hardly  like- 
in  *'  his  set."  At  her  nod  he  is  used  like  ly  that  Brown  will  avail  himself  of  it. 
a  walking-stick.  For  her  he  has  whirled  He  may  be  disposed  to  do  so  when  smart-  * 
consecutive  nights  of  the  season  till  ing  under  the  victories  of  De  Crevecoeur, 
three  or  four  of  the  moming,  like  a  tee-  but  afterwards  he  will  attach  himself 
totum,  and  she  for  whom  he  has  done  all  anew  to  the  siren  whenever  she  deigns 
this,  proves  ungrateful.  She  is  neither  to  smile  upon  him — as  her  sex  says,  men 
true  to  him  nor  to  herself.    If  he  asks  are  such  boobies. 
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It  B  a  matter  of  pobtio  oOBgratalation  that 
ex  Secretary  Wellea  has  decided  to  pat  at 
least  a  part  of  his  knowledge  of  the  inner  his- 
tory of  the  historio  Lincoln  administration 
into  permanent  form.  The  Messrs.  Sheldon 
last  week  closed  with  Mm  a  contract  of  pub- 
licstioa  for  a  work  on  '*  Lincoln  and  Sew- 
sid,'*  which  will  extend  to  a  duodecimo  of 
some  three  or  fonr  hundred  psges.  Mr. 
WeDes  has  been  ^  importuned  by  some  of  the 
lesdinic  statesmen  and  jurists  of  the  country 
to  cootribate  to  historio  records  his  priyate 
knowledge  of  that  great  era  in  our  history ; 
be  has  been  at  work  upon  the  present  under- 
taking for  some  months,  and  will  now  push 
it  n^idly  to  completion.  While  it  in  part 
goes  over  the  same  ground  as  "  The  Galaxy  " 
srticles,  which  have  attracted  such  wide  at- 
tention, and  caused  the  public  to  await  ea- 
gerly anything  further  from  his  pen,  the 
book  will  be  of  much  wider  scope,  besides 
amplifying  the  former  points  and  fortifying 
them  with  extracts  from  oflficial  records  It 
should  be  understood  that  these  utterances 
of  the  ex-Secretary,  whose  pungent  use  of 
ftcts,  which  he  allows  to  speak  for  themseWes, 
haTe  given  his  writings  a  force  fkr  above 
mere  argnment— are  in  no  way  dictated  by 
personal  feeling  against  Mr.  Seward.  On 
the  eontnury,  Mr.  Welles  states  that  Mr.  Sew- 
ard and  himself  were  on  thefiriendUest  terms, 
and  it  is  only  because  of  Mr.  Adams's  ill  ad- 
vised derofcation  of  Mr  Lincoln  that  he  has 
taken  part  in  the  diaouaston  at  alL  He  be- 
lieves that  Mr  Lincoln  was  the  colosaal  fig* 
ure  of  that  grand  period  of  oar  history,  and 
insista  that  this  fact  ahall  not  be  lost  eight 
of  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thb  work  will  be 
so  received  as  to  induce  Mr.  Welles  to  en- 
ter upon  a  diplomatic  history  of  the  Lincoln 
administration,  for  which  both  by  knowledge 
and  ability  he  is  eminently  fitted.  He  has 
developed  qualities  as  a  political  historian 
that  pboe  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  those  of 
sny  time.— Evening  Mail 
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'  Tbat  dog  of  youm  flew  at  me  this  morn- 
ing and  bit  me  on  the  leg,  and  I  notify  you 
that  I  intend  to  shoot  it  the  first  time  I  see 
it," 

'*The  dog  is  not  mad.** 

**  Mad !  I  know  he*s  not  Biad.    What  has 


he  got  to  be  mad  about?     It*s  me  that's 
mad'* 

Ak  old  seaman  at  a  religious  meeting  re- 
cently held  in  New  Tork,  in  relating  his  ex- 
perience, stated  that  when  at  sea  in  storms 
and  tempests,  he  had  often  derived  great 
consolation  from  that  beautiful  passage  of 
Scripture,  "Faint  heart  never  won  fiur 
lady.*' 

A  wssTERN  paper  describing  an  accident 
says :  "  Dr.  Crawford  was  called  ;  and  under 
his  prompt  and  skilAil  treatment  the  young 
man  died  on  Wednesday  night** 

It  was  an  Irish  sailor  who  visited  a  city 
where  he  said  they  copper-bottomed  the  roolb 
of  their  houses  with  sheet-lead.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  same  man  who  saw  a  white  blackbird 
sitting  on  a  wooden  millstone  eating  a  red 
blackberry. 

A  DOOTOK  went  out  for  a  d«y's  hunting, 
and  on  coming  home  complained  that  he 
hadn't  killed  anything.  **  That's  because 
you  didn't  attend  to  your  legitimate  bun- 
ness,**  said  his  wife. 

Do  not  run  in  debt  to  the  shoemaker.  It 
is  unpleasant  to  be  unable  to  say  your  sole  is 
your  own. 

OiiK  Sabbath,  not  long  ago,  the  teacher  of 
the  infknt  Sunday  school  class  noticed  one 
littie  fellow  who  was  not  listening  to  what 
she  said  She  had  been  telling  the  story  of 
David  and  Goliath  ;  and  wishing  to  see  if  he 
knew  what  she  had  been  talking  about,  she 
suddenly  asked,  "Johnny,  who  killed  Goli- 
ath?" With  an  inquiring  look  he  replied, 
'*  Why,  I  didn't  know  he  was  dead." 

"Thb  WerHVREL  Appaik,"  by  J.  W.  De 
Forest,  the  author  of  "  Overland,"  will  be 
published  in  book  form  by  Sheldon  &  Com- 
pany during  this  month.  The  readers  of 
"  The  Galaxy  "  need  no  introduction  to  this 
brilliant  novelist ;  tbey  have  followed  him 
through  both  his  charming  stories,  "  Over- 
land" and  "The  Wetherel  AfB&ir,"  in  our 
pages.  Many  of  them  will  be  glad  to  pos« 
sess,  and  read  again  in  book  form,  these  stoi 
ries.    To  those  who  never  read  serials,  a 
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treat  is  in  store,  if  they  will  eeoare  either  or 
both  these  novels.  From  oar  exchanges  we 
clip  a  few  notices  of  Mr  De  Forest's  late 
story : 

**  Mr.  De  Forest's  late  story  called  '  The 
Wetherel  Affiur/  opens  takingly,  and  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  cleverest  things  this 
writer  has  done  It  will  be  a  hardened  novel- 
reader  who  shall  not  find  his  story  bright 
and  fresh."— Nation,  New  York. 

'*  Mr.  De  Forest  goes  on  with  *  The  Weth- 
erel Affiiir,'  making  of  it  a  most  natural, 
hnmoroos,  and  piquant  love  story." — N.  Y. 
Tribiine. 

"  The  announcement  of  another  story  from 
this  well-known  and  fiivorite  author  will  be 
received  with  general  satisfMStion." — ^Times, 
Troy. 

«*<  Overland,'  by  J  W.  De  Forest,  places 
the  author  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
writers  of  fiction." — Saturday  Evening  Ga- 
sette,  Boston. 

'*  Thb  Dailt  Gbaphio  "  is  certainly  a 
wonder.  To  think  of  producing  each  day  of 
the  year  a  large  quarto  paper,  nearly  four 
sides  of  which  are  covered  with  pictures, 
would  surely  have  surprised  our  ancestors. 
Even  in  this  age  of  activity,  quick  thought, 
and  new  inventions,  few  thought  that  it 
could  be  practically  realiied.  Yet  *'The 
Oraphic,"  with  its  pictorial  description  of 
daily  passing  events,  is  an  accomplished  fact 
and  great  success. 

How  comfortable  for  a  young  wife  to  feel 
that  her  husband  is  a  bountiftil  provider, 
and  that  she  will  never  want  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  A  newly-married  man  was  recently 
directed  by  his  wife  to  order  some  yeast,  and 
not  having  a  very  well  defined  idea  of  yeast 
himself,  he  told  the  baker  to  send  up  a 
couple  of  dollars'  worth.  At  nine  o'clock 
next  morning  three  men  might  have  been 
seen  tugging  and  sweating  up  the  tnmt 
stairs^  that  man's  house  with  a  cask  of 
yeast 

<'.No.  man  ever  had  a  better  wife  than  I 
had^'^'said  a  returned  Galifbmian;  '*  she  was 
always  kind  to  the  poor,  and  to  all  her  rela- 
tions. She  is  now  in  the  graveyard,  and 
my  judgment  is,  she  is  well  prepared  for  the 
next  world;  and  for  the  good  feeling  I  had 
for  her  for  over  fifty-six  years,  I  have  erected 
a  monument  over  her  grave  weighing  seven 
tons — and  twenty-one  feet  high .  It  is  a  splen- 
did monument— cost  me  over  six  hundred 
dollars." 

Ir  you  wish  to  buy  or  sell  any  railroad 
bonds,  write  to  Hassler  &  Co.,  No.  7  Wall 
Street^  New  York. 


"  A  FRIEND  of  mine, '  sud  Erskine,  '* 
suffering  from  continual  wakeftilness,  and 
various  methods  were  tried  to  bring  him  to 
sleep.  At  last  his  phydcian  resorted  to  aa 
expedient  which  resulted  admirably.  Thej 
dressed  him  in  a  watchman's  coat,  put  a  lan- 
tern into  his  hand,  placed  him  in  a  sentiy 
box,  and  he  was  asleep  in  ten  ndnutea. 

An  Irishman  being  asked  in  court  fbr  his 
certificate  of  marriage,  showed  a  big  soar  on 
his  head  about  the  siie  of  a  small  shoTcl. 

Nbveb  kick  a  man  when  he's  dowDt  nnksB 
yon  are  sure  he  can't  get  up. 

'*Yon  hcT  heem,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,'* 
said  an  eloquent  advocate— -"yon  hev  heern 
the  witness  swar  he  saw  the  prisoner  raise 
his  g^n;  you  hcT  heem  him  swar  he  saw  the 
flash  and  heerd  the  report;  you  her  heem 
him  swar  he  saw  the  dog  feu  dead;  you  her 
heem  him  swar  he  dug  the  ballet  out  with 
his  jack-knife,  and  you  her  seen  the  boUet 
produced  in  oourt;  but  whar  gentlenieD, 
whar,  I  ask  you,  is  the  man  who  saw  that 
buUet  hit  that  dog?" 

<*How  does  that  look,  eh  V  said  a  big-fisted 
Wall  street  man  to  a  friend,  holding  up  one 
of  his  brawny  hands.  "That,"  said  tiie 
friend,  "looks  as  though  you'd  gone  short  on 
your  soap." 

*'SxB  here,  my  IHend,  you're  drunk." 
'*  Drunk!  to  be  sure  I  am,  and  haye  been  fer 
the  last  three  years.  You  see,  my  brother 
and  I  are  on  a  temperance  mission.  He  lec- 
tures while  I  set  a  ftightfril  example.** 

How  to  make  a  s^w  horse  feat—  Don't 
feed  him. 

It  is  now  announced  on  the  authority  of 
that  "eminent  physician"  that  it  is  not  con- 
sidered healthy  to  rise  before  eight  o'doek 
in  the  morning.  This  applies  only  to  men. 
WiTcs  can  rise  at  seven  and  start  the  fire  as 
heretofore. 

It  is  proposed  to  get  up  a  cemetery  near 
New  York,  of  about  one  hundred  acres  in 
extent,  for  the  burial  of  people  who  hare 
been  talked  to  death.  The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  but  the  cemetery  ought  to  be  largtir. 

Mat  and  DBOKMBER.~An  old  gentlemaa 
of  eighty-four  having  taken  to  the  altar  a 
young  damsel  of  mxteen,  the  clerg3rman  said 
to  him :  "  You  will  find  the  font  at  the  oth» 
end  of  the  church." 

"  What  do  I  want  with  the  font  7"  asked 
the  old  gentleman. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  clerical  wit, 
"  I  thought  you  had  brought  the  child  to  be 
christened." 
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Dividends B^40e^fl4fl$ 

Surrendered  Policies  and  Ad- 
ditions   ifiSttW^ 

Commissions  (payment  of  cur- 
rent and  ezungolahment  of 

fatore) SSMUB 

*    *    Bnenses  and  Taxes. 1,06MB«64 

Balance  to  l(6w  Account mflSiASl^ 

$n,n^486  5r 


BALANCE   SHEET. 


Cr. 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent $61,148,784  88 

«'  Claims  by  Death,  not  vet  dne 688,886  64 

**  Post-mortem  Dividends,  daeon 

demand, 48,816  05 

*'  Premiams  paid  In  advance, 86^904  98 

"   Boxplns  accnied  on  Tontine  Pol- 
icies,   16,990  10 

**  Undivided  Borplns 8,797,785  08 


$65,609,837  67 


Bv  Bonds  and  Mortgages $81;7D7,9]I17 

^  United  States andNew-Yofk  Bute 

Stocks 5,9n;8BB0» 

'*  Real  Estate. 9^40BS 

"  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trost  Com- 
panies at  interest 9JH961M 

"  Interest  accrued W^RS8r 

Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  tad 

semi-annual 1,(MT,0M9& 

Premiums  in  transit,  prindpaOy 

for  December. 1S131S  1^ 

Balances  due  by  Agents 17,771  S 

$85,609337  97 


t« 


it 


From  the  Undivided  BmidnB  a  Dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  PoUcy  which  ahaH  be  In  JbR* 
at  Ita  anniversary  in  1874.  

I  have  careftaOy  examined  the  fbregolng  Statement,  and  find  the  asme  eoneet, 
Jamtmy  fUt,  1874.  ISAAC  F.  LLOTD,  iledlflpr. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  TOM  MARSHALL. 


AS  an  orator  Tom  Marshall  was  the  foremost  Kentuckian  of  his  time,  and, 
for  that  matter,  of  any  time,  since  his  time  included  the  first  orators 
Kentucky  has  produced.  Clay,  Barry,  Pope,  Rowan,  Bledsoe,  Menefee,  the 
Breckinridges,  and  the  otlier  Marshalls,  some  of  tliem  only  less  eloquent  than 
their  peerless  kinsman.  Yet  he  made  so  slight  an  impression  on  his  time,  so 
few  are  the  recorded  products  of  his  genius,  and  so  much  of  his  fame  arose 
from  popular  efforts  which  perished  in  tlie  delivery,  as  in  truth  tlie  wonder- 
working part  of  all  oratory  must  needs  perish,  tliat  his  name  will  live  chiefly 
in  tradition.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  aiding  it  to  flourish  there,  tliat  I  propose  to 
recall  in  these  pages  some  incidents  illustrative  of  his  character  and  genius. 

Character,  I  may  say  at  once,  was  Tom  Marshall's  weak  point  He  lacked 
self-contr«l»  fidelity  to  his  own  aims,  the  steady  domination  of  moral  senti- 
ment^ or  indeed  of  any  other  decided  quality.  Hence,  with  noble  gifts,  his 
life  was  yet  comparatively  fruitless.  The  toy  and  victim  of  his  sensibilities, 
he  in  the  main  was  satisfied  with  the  pleasure  attending  tlie  exertion  of  his 
faculties,  and  with  the  immediate  applause  it  excited,  too  often  surrendering 
himself,  in  the  constitutional  reaction  of  the  effort,  to  the  Circean  draught  of 
intoxication,  which  in  his  case  usually  worked  tlie  transformation  proper  to 
the  Circean  cup.  He  in  fact  oscillated  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  betwixt  the 
seraphic  and  the  bestial,  approaching  about  equally  near  to  both.  Between 
the  extremities  of  this  oscillation  the  pendulum  of  his  life  seldom  rested.  He 
accordiugly  was  by  turns  the  object  of  boundless  admiration  and  of  pity  not 
unmixed  with  contempt.  This  aspect  of  his  fortune  was  reflected  partly  in 
the  name  by  which  he  was  popularly  known ;  for,  as 

Mftrlowe,  renowned  for  his  rare  art  and  wit, 
Coidd  ne'er  attain  lieyond  the  name  of  Kit, 

8o  Marshall,  with  all  his  depth  of  intellect  and  all  his  wealth  of  genius,  could 
never  get  himself  called  anything  but  Tom.  Thomas  Francis  was  his  Chris- 
tian name,  but  I  suppose  the  people  thought  he  behaved  himself  so  much  like 
a  heathen  Uiat  he  had  no  right  to  it  He,  however,  was  not  at  heart  a  bad 
man.  His  reverence  for  goodness,  and  for  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  pat- 
terns of  it,  was~  deep,  cordial,  and  lovingly  expressed.  "  I  called  him  Bay- 
ard,*^ said  he,  referring  to  Mr.  Crittenden  in  a  public  letter  well  remembered 
in  Kentucky ;  '*  that  ought  not  to  have  enraged  anybody.  I  call  him  Bayard 
now,  the  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach.     He  is,  as  Bayard  was, 

M  .1..  I  ■  I      I  ■  " 

t 

Sotered,  aoeording  to  Aot  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1974,  by  SHELDON  h  CO.,  In  iim  offlee  of  tlie 

librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washingten. 
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adorned  with  all  courage  and  all  courtesv.  He  is  (I  love  to  praise  a  great 
and  good  man) — he  is  a  mirror  in  which  the  young  chivalry  of  Kentucky  may 
glass  and  fashion  itself  to  all  manly  virtue  and  every  gentlemanly  grace.  * 
Virtue  no  doubt  has  been  cleverly  depicted  in  words  by  some  great  scamps, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be  embodied  and  transfigured  as  in  the  oratory 
of  Tom  Marshall  by  any  man  devoid  of  the  sound  germs  of  moral  excellence 
at  least.  He  who  would  make  others  feel,  it  is  a  familiar  maxim  in  oratory, 
must  first  feel  himself;  and  surely  no  one  who  so  felt  the  beauty  of  virtue  as 
to  be  able  to  ravish  and  transport  others  with  its  image,  sis  Marshall  did,  could 
be  essentially  vicious.  The  prism  of  his  genius  spread  out  the  colors,  but  the 
light  itself  must  have  come  from  the  heart.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been 
that  Tom  Marshall,  like  many  other  men  of  similar  temperament  and  endow- 
ment, was  goaded  to  a  kind  of  desperation  by  his  own  moral  ideal,  defying 
first  his  best  efforts  to  attain  it,  and  then  from  its  unattainable  height  serenely 
mocking  his  despair.  If  he  had  been  a  worse  man  at  heart,  he  might  have 
passed  for  a  better  one  at  surface. 

Tom  Marshall  was  born  in  Fi-ankfort,  Kentucky,  June  7, 1801.  His  father. 
Dr.  Lewis  Marshall,  himself  a  man  of  fine  intellect,  was  the  youngest  brother 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  His  mother,  also,  was  a  person  of  remarkable 
mind  as  well  as  remarkable  beauty.  So  he  came  honestly  by  his  intellec- 
tual gifts.  Like  Mill,  Spencer,  Buckle,  and  others  of  the  best  trained  intel- 
lects of  the  race,  young  Marshall  was  educated  at  home,  never  seeing  the  in- 
side of  a  university  or  college;  although  when  his  course  of  instruction  ter- 
minated, he  was  sent  abroad,  after  the  old  fashion,  to  finish  his  studies  and  see 
Uie  world — not  to  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  or  to  any  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, but  to  Virginia,  which,  in  tlie  estimation  of  her  loyal  sons  and  grandsons, 
was,  in  that  day  of  her  golden  prime,  worUi  all  of  them  put  togeUier.  He  re- 
turned after  an  absence  of  two  years,  mainly  spent  in  studying  with  one  of 
his  uncles,  Mr.  James  Marshall,  a  man  of  learning  and  culture,  dwelling  in  a 
rural  retreat;  but  a  few  years  afterward — having  meanwhile  been  called 
to  tlie  bar,  for  which  he  studied  under  Mr.  Crittenden — he  again  visited  Vir- 
ginia, when  he  became  the  guest  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  at  Richmond,  and 
attended  the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1829,  witnessing  for 
nearly  five  months  tlie  confiicts  of  the  leaders  in  that  assembly — ^liis  illustrioos 
kinsman,  prinvus  inter  pares,  with  Madison,  Monroe,  Randolph,  Leigh,  Taze- 
well, and  their  compeers — returning  home  at  last  by  the  way  of  Washington, 
which  he  reached  in  time  to  hear  the  great  debate  between  Hayne  and  Web- 
ster. This  mliy  be  said  to  have  completed  his  "grand  tour."  And  who  shall 
say  that  the  conventional  "  grand  tour  "  would  have  yielded  him  greater  profit? 
He  now  sprang  into  the  stormy  sea  of  politics,  in  which  he  dispoited  liimself, 
with  occasional  intervals,  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1832  Tom  Marshall  was  elected  by  the  Wliigs  of  the  county  of  Wood- 
ford to  the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature,  where  he  at  once  distinguished 
himself  not  only  as  a  brilliant  speaker  but  as  a  sound  and  clear  thinker.  The 
most  critical  question  of  the  session  was  that  of  nullification  in  South  Carolina, 
the  proceedings  of  whose  nullifying  Convention,  transmitted  to  her  sister 
States,  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  had  laid  before  the  Legislature  with  his  an- 
nual message.  The  proceedings  were  referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which 
Tom  Marshall  was  chairman.  His  report  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  his  colleagues.  It  was  judicious,  able,  complete,  making  a  cleaa 
sweep  of  South  Carolina,  disproving  her  grievance,  exploding  her  remedy,  and 
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rebuking  her  temper ;  all.  too,  in  perfect  taste,  and  with  striking  felicity  of  ex- 
pression. Its  closing  words  were  prophetic.  "  We  would  adjure  them/^  were 
the  words*  referring  to  the  Carolina  leadei'S,  *'  by  their  own  great  names — 
names  won  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  hitherto  looked  upon  as  a 
portion  of  American  wealth — by  the  talents  so  gloriously  exerted  in  defence 
of  those  very  principles  which  they  now  denounce — we  would  adjure  them  to 
be  satisfied  with  lawful  fame.  Let  them  not  dream  of  a  resemblance  between 
their  situation  and  that  of  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution.  Mankind  will  not 
and  cannot  recognize  ft.  Should  they  succeed  in  goading  enthusiasm  to  mad- 
ness, should  they  succeed  in  infusing  their  own  wild  passions  into  the  people 
of  tlie  South,  and  precipitate  the  United  States  into  all  the  hoiTors  and  dan- 
gers of  civil  wai%  the  gloi*y  which  hallows  the  tomb  of  the  patriot  martyrs  will 
not  be  theirs;  their  past  honors  will  turn  to  infamy,  and  they  will  set  in  storm 
and  darkness,  amid  the  deep  execrations  of  all  mankind."  On  these  words 
the  present  plight  of  South  Carolina  affords  a  comment  to  which  human  lan- 
gn  ige  can  add  nothing. 

The  following  year  Tom  Marshall  removed  to  Louisville,  resolved  to  pur- 
sue his  profession ;  but  this  resolution,  like  nearly  all  his  other  good  resolu- 
tions, was  soon  broken,  for  Louisville  sent  him  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  very 
next  election,  I  think,  and  again  at  the  succeeding  one.  During  the  latter 
term  one  of  his  associates  in  the  House  was  Richard  H.  Menefee,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  whose  lamented  death  a  few  years  later,  Marshall,  by  the  invitation  of 
the  Law  Society  of  Transylvania  University  in  Lexington,  delivered  before 
th:it  body  a  funeral  oration,  perhaps  the  most  impassioned  and  beautiful  of  his 
productions.  Among  his  labors  during  this  term  was  a  notable  repoi*t  on 
the  judiciary.  In  1837,  still  a  resident  of  I-#ouisville,  he  stood  for  Congress  as 
an  independent  candidate,  in  opposition  to  William  J.  Graves,  the  regular 
Wtii^  candidate,  and  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  his  clear 
intellect  and  persuasive  oratory  proving  no  match  for  the  simple  force  of 
liis  opponent's  ohanicter.  Tlie  triumph  of  Mr.  Graves,  however,  was  the  pre- 
lude to  the  saddest  event  in  his  career,  as  it  was  during  the  ensuing  Congress 
that  ho  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  Jonatlian  Cilley  in  a  duel.  Marshall  did  not 
Uike  his  defeat  with  humility.  It  was  not  his  habit  so  to  take  defeat  or  victo- 
ry; the  8X>oiled  child  of  the  people,  he  commonly  resented  the  former  and 
abased  the  latter,  improving  neither.  On  the  heels  of  this  defeat,  shaking  the 
dust  from  his  own  heels,  he  returned  to  Woodford;  whence  the  next  year  he 
was  sent  without  opposition  to  the  Legislature,  as  also  the  succeeding 
year,  signalizing  himself  in  both  terms  as  a  debater.  During  the  latter 
term,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Banks,  he  made  a  singu- 
larly profound,  sagacious,  and  luminous  report,  of  which  the  banks,  those 
sharp  intellects  without  souls,  attested  their  high  estimate  by  preserving  it  as 
a  vade  mecum. 

In  1841  Tom  Marshall  was  without  opposition  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Ashland  district,  to  virhich  the  county  of  Woodford  belonged.  His  career  in 
Congress  was  short,  bat  uncommonly  brilliant.  He  spoke  often  from  his  place 
in  the  House,  and  occasionally  from  other  places;  but  the  art  of  reporting  was 
then  imperfect  and  moreover,  stung  by  a  defective  report  of  one  of  his 
speeches,  he  affronted  the  reportera  by  rudely  visiting  upon  their  heads  the 
imperfections  of  the  art,  telling  them  *'  not  to  attempt  again  to  pass  upon  the 
public  their  Infernal  gibberish  for  his  English,"  so  that  between  the  two  but 
Tew  of  his  speeches  were  preserved.    One  of  these  was  his  speech  on  distri- 
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bution,*  which  John  Qulnoy  Adams,  then  a  member  of  the  House,  pronounced 
the  ablest  speech  he  had  ever  heard  on  the  subject,  although  he  had  just  heard 
Mr.  Clay^s  great  speech  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Senate.  Another  was  bb 
speech  in  support  of  the  proposition  to  censure  Johu  Quincy  Adams  for  pre- 
senting a  petition  praying  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  of  which,  we  may  pre- 
sume, Mr.  Adams  did  not  think  so  highly,  though  he  is  said  notwithstandint' 
to  have  declared  that  '*  it  united  the  eloquence  of  Burke  and  Sheridan.^'  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Tom  Marshall  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  ever  afterwards  that 
he  never  in  all  his  life  got  his  jacket  so  laced  and  his  hide  so  tanned  as  io  Mr. 
Adamses  reply  to  that  speech.  Tom  always  seemed  to  pride  himself  on  hav- 
ing  been  leathered  by  the  "  old  man  eloquent  One  other  speech  of  his  has 
come  down  to  us  from  that  day — ^a  temperance  speech,  delivered  in  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  before  the  Congressional  Total  Abstinence  Soci- 
ety, formed,  it  seems,  for  the  reformation  of  Congi'essional  inebriates,  of  whom 
our  orator  was  reputed  one,  though  in  this  speech  be  protested  with  charac- 
teristic humor  that  his  inebriety  was  not  habitual.  "  I  had  earned,"  he  said, 
**  a  most  unenviable  notoriety  by  excesses,  which,  though  bad  enough,  did  not 
half  reach  the  reputation  they  won  for  me.  I  never  was  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard. I  was  one  of  your  spreeing  gentry.  My  sprees,  however,  began  to 
crowd  each  other,  and  my  best  friends  feared  that  they  would  soon  run  to- 
.  gether.^^  Seeing  that  this  fear  was  but  too  fully  realized  in  his  subsequent 
life,  the  followmg  passage — the  conclusion  of  the  speech  in  question — will  be 
read  with  a  melancholy  interest: 

Sir,  I  woTdd  not  excbrage  tbe  pbTSleal  sensations,  the  mere  sense  of  animal  being,  vfakb 
belongs  to  a  man  who  totally  reftaios  ftx>m  all  tliat  can  intoxicate  his  brain  or  derarge  bw  aa- 
vous  structure— the  elasticity  with  which  he  bounds  ftom  his  couch  in  tbe  morning— ttie  sweet  re- 
pose it  yields  him  at  nl;i^t-4he  feeling  with  which  he  drinks  in,  ttirough  his  elear  eyes,  tbebeaatj 
and  tlie grandeur  of  surnnmding  nature;  I  say,  sir,  I  would  not  excliange  my  conscioas  beiof  aa 
a  strictly  temperate  man— 4lie  sense  of  renovated  youth — tbe  glad  play  with  which  my  poises  now 
b&A  liealttiful  music— tlie  bounding  vivacity  with  which  tlie  life  blood  courses  its  exulting  way 
through  every  fibre  of  my  frame— the  communion  high  which  my  healthftil  ear  and  eye  now  boM 
with  all  the  gorgeous  universe  of  God— tbe  splendors  of  the  morning,  the  softness  of  the  erentnf 
sky— the  bloom,  tbe  beauty,  the  verdnre  of  earth,  the  music  of  the  air  and  the  waten— with  all 
the  grand  associations  of  external  nature  reopened  to  tbe  fine  avenues  of  sense;  no,  air,  U»nf\i 
poverty  dogged  me— though  scorn  pointed  its  slow  finger  at  me  as  I  passed— though  want  azKl 
destitution,  and  every  element  of  earthly  misery,  save  only  crime,  met  my  waking  eye  from  day 
to  day  ;  not  for  the  brightest  and  the  noblest  wreath  that  ever  encircled  a  statesman's  brow— anc 
if  some  angel  commissioned  by  heaven,  or  some  demon  rather  sent  ft^esh  fix>m  h^,  to  test  the  re- 
sisting strength  of  virtuous  resolution,  should  tempt  me  back,  with  all  the  wealth  and  all  die 
honors  which  a  world  can  bestow;  n9t  for  all  thit  time  and  all  Uiat  earth  can  give,  would  I  cajt 
from  me  this  precious  pledge  of  a  liberated  mind,  this  talisman  against  temptation,  and  plao^ 
again  into  the  dangers  and  horrors  which  once  beaet  my  path;  ao  help  me  heaven,  aa  I  wtmM 
apum  beneath  my  very  feet  aU  the  gifts  the  universe  ooold  oCor,  and  live  and  die  as  I  ara,iwor 
but  aober. 

This  speech  made  a  noise  in  the  world  at  the  time,  but,  alas!  before  its 
echoes  had  died  away,  the  "pledge"  was  broken,  the  '•  talisman "  cast  off, 
and  the  noyitiate  teetotaller  once  more  floandaring  nmid  those.**  dangers  aod 
horrors  "  his  deliTeranoe  from  which  he  had  so  foftdly  d«cmed  lasting,  and 
had  so  rapturously  celebrated.  Doubtless  he  clang  resolutely  to  what  he  felt 
to  be  the  rock  of  his  salvation,  but  the  waves  of  appetite,  lasbed  by  the  winds 
of  sensibility,  overwhelmed  him,  and  swept  him  away.  To  revert  to  a  former 
figure,  he  swung  back  to  the  opposite  extreme,  therein  completing  one  of 

♦  A  volume  of  Harsbairs  speeches  and  writings,  edited  by  W.  I*.  Barre.  was  publishal  in  1»8 
by  Applegate  ft  Co.,  Cincinnati.   To  this  vofaime  I  am  Indebted  for  many  of  the  dalM  bmA 
of  the  Ihcts  eiaplDyed  in  the  preaeat  aketoh« 
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tboae  wide  Tibrations  of  which  his  life  was  principally  made  tip.  It  has  been 
frequeotly  said,  I  am  awai*e,  that  Marshall's  dissipation  was  occasioned  by  an 
early  disappointment  in  love ;  bnt  this,  I  think,  is  an  amiable  mistake.  The 
lady  in  the  oase  was  his  first  cousin,  and  a  widow,  many  years  his  senior. 
She  prudently  declined  to  marry  him  on  account  of  the  great  disparity  in  their 
years.  I  am  slow  to  beliere  that  any  man  of  sense  would  throw  himself  away 
merely  because  he  couldu^t  marry  his  grandmother. 

Tom  Marshall  left  Ck)ngress  in  a  great  huff  with  Mr.  Clay,  who,  it  appears, 
had  taken  offence  at  some  of  Tom*s  speeches  and  rotes,  which  did  not  fall 
within  the  party  lines  as  drawn  by  the  Wliig  leader.  Insubordination  was  an 
offence  Mr.  Clay  never  overlooked.  To  aggravate  the  offence,  Tom  repeated 
it  when  he  got  home ;  so  that  Mr.  Clay  presently  found,  like  the  man  who 
sowed  good  seed,  that  an  enemy  liad  been  sowing  tares  among  his  wheat. 
Less  patient  than  lie  of  the  parable,  the  Whig  embodiment  determined  not  to 
let  boUi  grow  until  the  harvest,  bnt  to  gather  up  the  tares  forthwith.  One 
morning  accordingly  he  stepped  into  tlie  office  of  tlie  Lexington  ^*  Observer 
and  Reporter,"  and  liauding  a  short  notice,  written  in  his  own  peculiarly  neat 
band,  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Wickliffe,  the  editor,  requested  him  to  insert  it  in  the 
next  number  of  his  paper.  *•  Certjiinly,  Mr.  Clay,"  replied  Mr.  Wickliffe. 
**  But  you  have  not  read  it,"  said  Mr.  Clay.  **  Read  it;  perhaps  you  will  not 
approve  of  it."  Mr.  Wickliffe,  with  a  courteous  expression,  then  read  the 
notice,  which  he  saw  at  a  glance,  as  he  hsul  already  seen  in  the  eye  and  port 
of  its  author,  portended  mischief  to  the  knot  of  young  insubordinates  headed 
by  Miurshall.  Though  short,  it  was  very  significant,  importing  that  on  a  cer* 
t2iin  day,  two  or  three  weeks  distant,  Mr.  Clay  would  address  the  people  at 
the  Court-house  in  Lexington  on  the  principles  and  measures  of  the  Whig 
]):irty,  which  of  late  had  been  the  subject  of  animadversion  in  various  quarters. 
Such  was  tlie  import,  but  the  words  and  their  collocation  unmistsikably  be- 
spoke the  hand  of  Mr.  Clay.  Wickliffe  till  the  day  of  his  death  conld  repeat 
tlie  notice  word  for  word.  It  duly  appeared  in  tlie  •*  Observer  and  Reporter  " 
a  few  hours  after  whii-h  Tom  Marshall  entered  the  office.  Mr.  Wlckliffe^s 
middle  name  was  Carmichael,  from  which  his  friends  nicknamed  him  Mike, 
*'  Mike,"  said  Tom,  with  that  tossing  of  the  head  which  betokened  him  very 
sure  of  his  scent,  **  who  wrote  that  notice  at  the  head  of  your  columns  tins 
morning?"  "Who  wrote  it?"  answered  Wickliffe  evjisively;  "  why,  it  ap- 
pears as  editorial."  "  I  know,"  rejoined  Tom,  *•  but  you  didn^t  write  it  Tell 
me,  didnt  Mr.  Clay  write  that  himself?"  "Well,''  said  Mr.  Wickliffe,  "to 
be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Marshall,  he  did  "  "  I  knew  it,"  exclaimed  Tom  with 
an  oath,  "and  be  means  me!*'  adding,  with  another  oath,  "and  I  intend  to 
:inswer  him."  Nothing  more  was  needed  to  put  the  whole  community  on 
ilie  tiptoe  of  expectation. 

The  excitement  was  great,  and  grew  until  the  appointed  day,  which  saw 
the  flower  of  the  population  of  the  blue-gi*ass  region  lissembled  in  and  around 
Uie  Lexington  Coiyt-honse,  to  witness  an  intellectual  combat  a  Voutrance  be- 
tureen  the  imperious  leader  and  his  gifted  but  refractory  young  subaltern. 
The  public  interest  was  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  almost  ix-linfiil.  Mr.  Clay  be- 
^in  his  speech.  Tom  Mai*sha11  wsis  present,  stationed  upright  in  a  remote 
wittdow  slightly  back  of  the  line  of  Mr.  Clay's  position,  where  he  thought  Mr. 
Clay  would  not  see  him.  Bnt  he  was  misfciken.  The  "Great  Commoner" 
was  in  excellent  plight,  and  spoke  in  his  happiest  vein,  with  even  more  than 
lus  osnal  head  of  magnetic  power,  enchaining  and  £^irly  electrifying  the  mul* 
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titude,  not  excepting  Marshall  himself,  who,  di'awn  by  unwitting  sympatby 
with  the  speaker,  had  leaned  forward  from  his  "  coigne  of  vantage  "  until  his 
tall  figure  stood  in  full  view.  At  this  point  Mr.  Clay,  having  come  to  Uic 
subject  of  the  clique  of  which  Marshall  was  chief,  closed  a  withering  sentence 
by  turning  round  suddenly  upon  Tom,  and  liurling  his  look,  voice,  and  gesture 
in  one  electric  missile  at  the  spell-bound  culprit,  who  shot  back  into  the  win- 
dow as  if  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  or  as  if  himself  discharged  from  the  can- 
non's mouth.  His  demoralization  was  complete.  Mr.  Clay  concluded  amid 
a  tumult  of  applause,  upon  which  arose  everywhere  loud  shouts  of  ''  Mar- 
shall! '*  **  Marshall!  ^*  <*  Marshall!  ^^  But  Marsliall did  not  appear.  Marshall 
was  not  to  be  found.  His  followers  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  retire,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Clay  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field — a  movement  which  the? 
executed,  we  may  be  sure,  with  ill-concealed  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  their 
recreant  champion.  The  next  morning  Tom  Marshall,  aocording  to  his  cus- 
tom, stalked  into  the  office  of  the  "  Observer  and  Reporter."  ••  Well,  Mike,'* 
said  he,  '*  I  reckon  you  think  Mr.  Clay  made  a  great  sx)eech  yesterday?'' 
**  Yes,'' replied  Mr.  Wickliflfe,  "I  do.  Don't  you?"  "Not  so  great  as  he 
could  have  made,"  said  Tom  with  a  meaning  look.  "  If  /  had  spoken,  and 
had  rowelled  him  up  as  I  could  have  done,  and  he  had  come  back  at  me  as 
he  would  have  done,  then  you  would  have  heard  a  great  speech."  '*  But  why 
didn't  you  speak,  Mr.  Marshall?"  asked  Wickliffe.     **  liecause,"  cried  Tom 

with  bitter  emphasis,  **  I  was  a coward  I    I  have  lost  the  opportunltj 

of  my  life.  If  I  had  spoken,  I  should  have  been  certain  to  make  a  fine  speech 
anyhow,  and,  whetlier  I  got  the  best  of  it  or  not,  all  the  Democrats  fr<tm  Maine 
to  I^uisiana  would  have  sworn  that  I  made  mince-meat  of  Mr.  Clay.^'  Tliis 
was  a  shrewd  view,  and  it  must  have  occurred  to  Marshall  beforehand,  but  it 
unfortunately  required  more  nerve  to  act  upon  it  than  he  happened  to  have  at 
tlie  pinch.  The  trutli  is,  Tom  M^u'shall  always  felt  the  moral  mastery  of  Mr. 
Clay,  and  almost  always  chafed  under  it,  to  such  a  degree  that  his  well-knowu 
estrangement  from  that  leader  of  men  was  at  bottom  probably  owing  as  much 
to  this  one  cause  as  to  all  other  causes  united.  It  was  a  kind  of  tribute  that 
genius  paid  to  character. 

Marshall  in  at  least  one  point  of  his  Congressional  career,  however,  gave 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Clay ;  for  he  cherished  and  expressed  as  great  a  contempt 
for  the  administration  of  Tyler  as  Mr.  Clay  himself  felt,  declaring  on  Uie 
floor  of  the  House  that  when  the  history  of  the  country  was  written  the  Tyler 
administration  might  be  put  in  a  parenthesis,  which  he  defined  from  Lindley 
Murray  as  "  a  clause  of  a  sentence  enclosed  between  black  lines  or  bracket^ 
which  should  be  pronounced  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  might  be  left  out  :il- 
together  without  injuring  the  sense."  For  tliis  sally  Mr.  Clay  might  well  (and 
probably  did)  forgive  much. 

Among  Tom  MarshalPs  checkered  experiences  at  this  period  was  a  dii«l 
with  James  Watson  Webb,  of  New  York.  On  the  trial  of  Monroe  £dwariL> 
for  forgery  Marshall  defended  him.  The  defence  called  forth  a  severe  criti- 
cism in  the  New  York  **  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  edited  by  \Vebb,  whom  Mnr- 
shall  challenged  for  Uie  offensive  article.  The  duel  took  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city  of  New  York.  Webb  was  shot  below  the  knee  Joint,  pro* 
voking  Marshall  to  cry  out  on  the  spot :  •*  It  is  the  damnedest  lowest  act  of  my 
life."  Marshall  in  the  course  of  his  life  fought  two  other  duels.  One  with 
young  Rowan,  of  Kentucky,  who  challensred  him  for  words  spoken  against 
Ro wan^s  father,  the  famed  Judge  Rowan,  with  the  evident  inte&don  of  calhng 
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forth  a  challenge  from  the  latter.  Rowan  was  what  is  called  a  "  hip  shot  ^^ ; 
that  is,  he  raised  his  pistol  to  his  own  hip,  and  then  fired,  without  taking  aim, 
but  with  almost  anemng  precision.  This  method  gave  him  tlie  advantage  in 
time,  and  Mai'sliall  fell  at  the  first  fii-e,  shot  through  tlie  thigh.  Wiiile  con- 
fined to  his  room  by  this  wound,  Miss  Louisa  Bullitt,  a  lady  widely  known  for 
lier  wit  and  beauty,  and  whom  he  had  long  but  vainly  courted,  called  witli  a 
friend  to  see  him,  playfully  saying  as  she  entered  the  room,  **  Mr.  Marshall, 
you  have  at  last  got  wliat  you  have  long  desired — a  bullets  MarshalPs  retort, 
more  witty  than  delicate,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  omitting.  The  manners  of 
forty  years  ago,  we  should  bear  in  mind,  were  a  little  broad  as  well  as  very 
high.  His  other  duel  was  with  James  S.  Jackson,  fought  while  both  were 
serving  in  Uie  Mexican  war.  An  old  grudge  at  home  having  sprung  up  into 
a  quarrel  in  the  enemy^s  country,  Jackson,  on  MarshalPs  volunteering  the 
avowal  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  liim  whenever  he  chose,  at  once  challenged 
Tom.  The  appointed  place  of  meeting  was  nearly  tliirty  miles  distant,  and 
could  be  reached  only  on  horseback.  Marshall  was  sufiferiug  from  the  flux, 
and  had  frequently  to  dismount.  When  he  readied  Uie  ground  he  could 
scarcely  stand.  He  afterwards  told  an  intimate  frieiid  that  he  ha. I  made  up 
lus  mind  to  kill  Jackson,  and  had  balanced  himself  on  liis  lefl  leg,  so  that, 
even  if  Jackson  shot  liim,  he  could  stand  long  enough  to  return  the  fire. 
Jackson  fired  first,  without  effect.  Marshall  then  took  deliberate  aim,  and 
fired,  Jackson  turning  his  breast  fully  to  him.  The  cap  was  true,  but  there 
was  no  explosion,  and  Jackson  stood  unhurt.  Marshall,  turning  to  his  sec- 
ond, who  was  also  liis  lieutenant,  asked  what  that  meant.  The  second  replied 
that  the  ramrod  was  too  short,  and  he  had  not  rammed  Uie  ball  home.  **  Oh 
yes,^^  said  Marshall  sarcastically,  **  I  understand ;  you  are  my  lieutenant,  and, 
had  I  been  killed,  you  would  have  succeeded  me.^*  Colonel  Tom  Hawkins, 
Jackson^s  second,  stepped  up,  took  the  pistol,  rammed  the  ball  home,  and 
handed  it  back,  offering  another  fire ;  but  by  this  time  Marshall  was  too  weak 
to  stand  any  longer.  The  event  was  fortunate  for  botli.  Jackson,  as  gal- 
lant a  spirit  as  ever  breathed,  lived  to  join  the  Union  side  in  tlie  civil  war, 
rising  rapidly  to  the  position  of  Acting  Major-General,  when  he  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Perry ville,  falling  at  the  head  of  his  division. 

Marshall,  among  his  other  adventures  in  Mexico,  had  a  difficulty  with 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  which,  however,  never  ripened  into  a  duel,  each  seeking  to 
throw  the  onus  of  the  challenge  on  the  other,  with  a  view  uf  getting  the  choice 
of  weapons.  Clay  preferring  swords,  Marshall  pistols.    The  afiair  blew  over; 
though,  as  Marshall  was  one  day  walking  through  the  camp  armed  with  noth- 
ing but  a  small  dress-sword.  Clay  stepped  to  his  tent  door  and  completely 
covered  him  witli  a  pistol.    Tom  instantly  turned  his  back,  and,  looking  over 
his  shoulder  at  Clay,  said :  '*  Shoot  away,  Csish,  but  it^s  got  to  be  a  clear  case 
of  murder.    I'm  not  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to  assassinate  me  as  you  did 
Sam  Brown."    This  taunt  referred  to  a  deadly  affray  in  Kentucky  several 
years  before,  and^  I  am  bound  to  say,  was  undeserved.     Clay's  explanation  of 
this  teot  scene  was  that  Marshall  had  been  overheard  tlio  night  before  to 
thi'eaten  him.    If  so,  Marshall's  language  could  have  pointed  to  nothing  worse 
than  a  fair  fight.     On  a  certain  occasion,  in  the  court-house  at  Lexington,  while 
Marshall  was  speaking,  Judge  Aaron  K.  Woolley  threatened  to  strike  him. 
With  a  graceful  wave  of  his  hand.  Tom  observed,  "  Consider  the  blow  struck, 
Mr.  Woolley,"  and  went  on  with  his  speech.     As  soon  as  he  had  finished  it,  he 
sent  Woolley  a  challenge;  but  the  affair,  through  the  intervention  of  friends, 
1788  amicably  adjusted. 
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Tom  Marshall's  Congressional  expetience,  unlike  that  of  many  of  his  South- 
em  colleagues,  left  in  liim,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  no  root  of  bitterness  townrd 
New  England,  whose  people,  on  the  contrary,  he  always  defended  against  indis- 
criminate aspersion.  *'  The  Yankee,"  he  ouce  said  in  substance  on  the  stump, 
**  is  not  a  coward,  though  he  won^t  ^%\\t  as  we  do  on  a  mere  point  of  honor. 
He  is  too  matter-of-fact  for  that.  Call  him  a  liar,  and  he  will  tell  you  to  prove 
it!  But  he  will  start  the  next  hour  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  tlie  North  Pole, 
and,  cheerfully  braying  death  in  ten  thousand  shapes  of  horror,  for  months  or 
years,  come  back  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  Now,  hy 
your  hands  on  a  barrel  of  his  oil,  and  see  whether  he  vnW  fight  or  not!  **  I  give 
but  the  bare  conception  of  the  passage,  which  in  MarshalPs  hands  bristled  with 
every  object  of  terror  and  glittered  with  every  scene  of  awflil  beauty  that  beset 
the  whale-fishery,  rivalling  in  pictorial  force  the  fine  description  of  Burke. 

In  1845  Tom  Marshall  ran  for  Congress  against  Gairett  Davis,  by  whom 
lie  W21S  beaten ;  Mr.  Davis  being  a  zealous  fHend  of  Mr.  Clay's,  and  **  a  very 
reliable  man,"  as  Mr.  Clay  himself  once  significantly  said  to  a  political  friend 
whom  he  suspected  of  personal  defection,  so  emphasizing  the  expression  as 
delicately  to  apprise  the  individual  that  •*  Old  Hal  "  considered  him  anything 
but  '*  reliable.*'  Marshall,  having  separated  fh>m  the  Whigs  on  the  questioii 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  voted  for  Folk,  was  kept  on  the  defensive 
throughout  the  canvass,  the  result  showing  that  the  people  did  not  liold  his 
defence  satisfactoiy.  Yet  all  acknowledged  the  superlative  force  and  bril- 
liancy with  which  he  made  it.  He  never  afterwards  stood  for  Congress. 
The  next  year,  the  Mexican  war  having  broken  out,  Marshall  raised  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry,  of  which  he  was  chosen  captain,  and  which  he  led  to  the 
theatre  of  war.  It  was  his  misfortune  not  to  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
in  the  field  his  unquestioned  gallantry.  On  his  i*etnm  from  Mexico,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  Lexington,  where  his  friend  and  kinsman,  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  Robert  J.  BreckenHdge,  was  th6n  settled  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
Firat  Presbyterian  church,  having  lately  returned  from  a  long  residence  in 
tlie  Middle  Stsites,  in  which  he  had  achieved  renown  as  a  preacher  and  theo- 
logian. Breckenridge  and  Marshall,  besides  being  kinsmen,  had  been  school- 
boys together,  under  the  tuition  of  Marshall's  father,  and  were  as  intimate  as 
men  of  such  diflferent  Imbits  could  be.  For  several  years,  moreover,  they  had 
been  members  of  the  same  bar,  and  trod  together  the  same  patli  of  fame, 
which,  according  to  Marshall,  tliey  had  both  rather  suddenly  forsaken — '*  Bob.*" 
as  he  used  to  say  in  after  days,  **  taking  to  the  Bible,  and  I  to  the  bottle;  and 
the  world  says  I  have  stuck  to  my  text  a  good  deal  closer  than  he  has  to  his.'* 
Tom  seems  never  to  have  been  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  vittil  piety  of 
his  eminent  relative.  Dr.  Breckenridge  once  assailed  the  venerable  Robert 
Wickliffe  in  an  extremely  bitter  s])eech,  winding  up  substantially  as  follows : 
**  And,  hoary-headed  slanderer  and  sinner  as  he  is,  may  the  Lord  forgive  him, 
as  I  sincerely  do  this  |iay."  When  Tom  read  this,  he  said  to  tlie  Rev.  Joseph 
J.  Bullock,  who  married  Breckenridge's  niece  :  "Joe,  if  the  Lord  forgives 
old  Pob  Wicklifte  as  Bob  Breckenridge  does,  won*t  he  catch  hell !  "  But  tiiis 
is  not  tlie  incident  I  would  recall. 

On  some  occasion  Marshall  heard  Dr.  Breckenridge  preach,  and  fklHng  in 
with  him  after  service,  accompanied  him  home.  "Why  don't  you  preach 
better?  "  said  Marshall.  "I  do  preach  as  well  as  I  can,"  answered  Brecken- 
ridge. ••  But  why  don't  yon  preach  as  the  Saviour  did  P  "  continued  Marshall. 
"That's  hard  to  do,"  rejoined  Breckenridge.  "Preach  in  parables,'*  said 
Marshall;  "that  is  a  very  simple  and  easy  thing  to  do — ^that^s  tiie  way  om 
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Lord  set  forth  the  truth."  "  Well,  Tom,"  said  Breckenridge,  "  I  have  as  high 
an  opiiiion  of  your  talents  as  anybody  has;  and  I  set  a  higher  estimate  on  the 
extent  of  yonr  reading  and  information  than  most  peraons  do.  I  defy  yoa  to 
make  a  parable,  and  I  defy  yoa  to  find  one  in  all  literature— outside  of  the 
New  Testament."  '*  Nonsense!  "  exclaimed  Mai'shall;  *' I  ctin  make  fifty,  and 
I  can  find  a  hundred."  ••  Well,"  qniedy  concluded  Breckenridge,  ••  try  it,  and 
let  me  know."  Shortly  afterwards  they  met  again.  ••  Well,  Bob,"  said  Mar- 
shall, **what  about  these  things — ^the  parables?  I  have  tried  my  best,  and 
I  oant  make  one;  I  hare  looked  everywhere,  and  I  can't  find  one.  What 
does  it  all  mean?  I  give  it  up."  "  Yoii  see,"  replied  Breckenridge,  •*  why  I 
don^t  preach  in  parables,  as  our  Lord  did.  I  can^t  do  that."  Marshall  in  this 
oise  rushed  in  where  doctors  of  divinity  fear  to  tread ;  but  it  is  significant  of 
his  keen  power  of  analysis  that  he  explored  for  himself  the  depths  and  recesses 
of  a  subject  that  has  tasked  the  subtlety  of  the  ablest  theologians,  and,  dis- 
erlminttting  the  parable  from  the  allegory,  the  myth,  the  fable,  and  the  prov- 
erb, saw  the  differential  points  of  substance  and  of  form,  and  fell  back  a  wiser 
(if  not  a  better)  man.     Though  vanquished,  he  was  victor  stilL 

Kentucky  in  1849  held  a  constitutional  convention,  for  a  seat  in  which 
Tom  Marshall  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  his  views  on  the  question  of 
sUvery,  althoagh  radically  hostile  to  tliose  of  the  anti-slavery  men,  not  being 
prcHilavery  eoougli  to  suit  his  constituency,  who,  in  common  with  the  Southern 
))6ople  at  large,  were  natttrally  disposed,  the  stronger  the  wind  of  anti-slavery 
blew,  the  more  closely  to  wrap  around  them  the  cloak  of  law,  and  the  more 
tightly  to  gi'asp  it.  When  the  constitution  framed  by  this  convention  was 
submitted  to  the  people,  Marshall,  in  pursuance  of  the  principles  he  Imd 
avowed;  opposed  it  with  both  pen  and  tongue,  using  the  former  in  the  col- 
umns of  '*  The  Old  6«ttrd,"  a  campaign  paper  edited  by  himself.  His  articles 
in  this  paper  were  mastei*piece8  of  reasoning  and  researeh ;  but,  admirable  as 
tbej  were,  they  fell  below  his  speeches  on  the  same  general  theme,  which 
were  of  surpassing  ability  and  splendor.  Tlie  theme — ^relating  to  the  princi- 
ples of  firee  government,  unmixed  With-  qne^^tions  of  tlie  baser  sort — ^was  emi- 
noDtly  adapted  to  call  forth  his  powders ;  and  nobly  did  his  powers  answer 
the  call  He  spoke  on  this  theme  at  Louisville,  and  all  his  auditors,  friend 
and  foe  alike— «nd  there  were  many  competent  judges  of  both  classes — declared 
Uie  speech  to  be  incompai'able — the  finest  they  had  ever  heard.  In  this  cam- 
paign his  career  as  an  orator  culmimited ;  and  the  culuiinating  point  was  cloud- 
capped.  In  the  full  vigor  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers,  he  gave  tlie  rein 
to  both,  outstripping  himself  in  endurance  as  well  as  in  eloquence.  His  phy- 
sical endurance  was  always  extraordinary,  it  having  been  no  unusual  thing 
for  hitn  in  some  of  his  canvasses  to  pass  his  days  in  speaking  and  his  nights 
in  carousing,  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  stamina  of  his  body  equalled  that  of 
his  mind.  •*  In  an  exciting  canvass,"  he  would  say  in  his  latter  years,  **  about 
all  Uie  food  and  sleep  I  U3ed  to  care  for  were  a  bath  and  a  clean  shu't."  In  a 
clean  shirt,  by  the  way,  Marshall  held  there  was  marvellous  virtue.  *'  No 
man  in  a  clean  shirt,''  he  was  wont  to  insist,  **  ever  did  a  mean  thing.  Cal- 
vin, I  contend,  was  in  soiled  linen  when  he  murdered  Servetus,"  The  re- 
freshing efi»ot  of  clean  linen  on  himself  proved  at  any  rate  the  exceeding  sen- 
sidyeness  and  elasticity  of  his  constitution.  It  is  scarcely  too  gi*eat  a  stretch 
to  say  that  he  could  speak  with  Cicero  and  endure  with  Catiline. 

Tom  Marshall  in  1861  again  represented  tlie  county  of  Woodford  in  the 
Le.s;i»lature.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  I  happened  to  be  present  as  a 
spectator,  when  my  attention  was  especially  attracted  by  two  personages 
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within  the  bar  of  the  house.  These  were  Mr.  Clay,  venerable  in  years,  and 
touched  by  the  shadow  of  death,  at  the  entrance  of  whose  valley  be  already 
stood,  and  Tom  Marshall,  still  in  the  prime  of  his  stren^h,  sober.  eleganUj 
dressed,  and  manifestly  eager  for  the  fray  of  debate.  Mr.  Clay  sat  mnfSed  in 
an  easy  ch&iy  by  the  stove,  graciously  receiving  the  membei*s,  as,  one  after 
another  or  in  groups,  they  approached  to  salute  him.  But  Marshall  kept 
aloof,  moving  everywhere,  in  the  restlessness  of  curbed  energy,  excei}t  to  the 
shrine  at  which  all  others  wore  paying  tlieir  devotions.  Remembering  the 
offence  which  his  former  conduct  had  given  Mr.  Clay,  he  possibly  thought  it 
the  part  of  delicacy,  not  to  say  of  prudence,  to  withhold  the  oflfer  of  a  homage 
that  might  prove  unacceptable.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  did  not  approach  the 
lordly  old  statesman.  At  last  the  signal  for  organization  was  heard,  the  mem- 
bers took  tlieir  seats,  and  Mr.  Clay  rose  to  withdraw.  It  chanced  that  Mar- 
shairs  seat  was  next  the  passage  along  which  Mr.  Clay  must  pass  in  with- 
drawing, so  that  an  encounter  of  some  sort  was  unavoidable.  Marshall,  as 
Mr.  Clay  slowly  approached,  awaited  the  event  with  evident  uneasiness, 
greater  probably  than  he  would  have  felt  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  bullets. 
The  suspense,  however,  was  brief.  Mr.  Clay»  when  his  eye  fell  on  Marshall, 
gracefully  accosted  him,  extending  his  hand,  wliich  Marshall,  rising  from  his 
seat — abashed  and  out  of  countenance,  looking  more  like  a  truiuit  schoolboy 
before  his  teacher  tlian  one  great  orator  in  the  presence  of  knottier — ^grasped 
witii  every  mark  of  deep  but  embarrassed  respect,  remaining  standing  until 
Mr.  Clay,  at  the  end  of  a  short  colloquy  with  him,  bowed  and  passed  on. 
Tom  Marshall,  when  humorously  inclined,  was  accustomed  to  call  Mr.  Clay 
'*  Old  Master,^^  a  phrase  in  his  day  familiarly  but  reverently  applied  by  slaves 
to  their  aged  proprietor.  I  think  no  one  who  observed  Tom  in  this  interview 
could  doubt  tliat  the  appellation  had  to  himself  at  least  a  more  than  humorous 
significance.  It  was  during  this  session  that  Marshall  wrote  his  famous  letter 
to  the  ^'  Louisville  Journal,"  in  the  course  of  which — defending  himself  iroui 
the  charge  of  having  said  or  implied  in  debate  that  Mr.  Clay  owed  some  por- 
tion of  his  greatness  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  whom  Tom  was  then  supporting  in  a 
heated  contest  for  a  seat  in  tlie  Federal  Senate,  and  whose  interests  the  charge 
was  calculated  to  damage — ^he  paid  the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Clay : 

Hr.  Clay  did  fall  in  1828,  and  flx>m  a  lolty  height;  but  spraDg,  aa  he  alwaya  apriugs,  like  tlie 
antique  wrestler,  the  atroDger  for  his  fkll— more  tei'rible  on  the  rebound  than  he  was  ere  ebakeo 
Arom  bis  fbet.  I  have  studied  his  life,  his  speeches,  his  actions,  his  character;  1  have'heard  him 
at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate;  I  have  seen  him  in  his  contests  with  other  men,  when  all  the  stonny 
passions  of  hia  tempeatnous  aoul  were  lashed  by  disappointment  and  opposition  to  the  IbamlDg 
rage  of  the  ocean,  when  all  the  winds  are  unchained,  and  sweep  in  fhll  career  over  the  ftee  aad 
bounding  bosom  of  the  deep.  He  owes  less  of  bis  commandmg  influence  to  other  men  than  aoj 
great  leader  I  have  ever  known,  or  of  whom  I  have  ever  read.  He  consults  nobody,  be  leans  on 
nobody,  be  fears  nobody;  he  wears  nature's  patent  of  nobility  forever  on  hia  brow;  be  stalks 
among  men  with  on  unanswerable  and  never-doubting  air  of  command;  hia  aweeping  and  im- 
perial piide,  his  indomitable  will,  his  unquailing  oonrage,  challenge  fVom  all  submission  or  com- 
bat. With  him  there  can  be  no  neutrality.  Death,  Tribute,  or  the  Koran,  is  his  motto.  Great 
in  speech,  great  in  action,  his  g^reatness  is  all  his  own.  He  is  independent  alike  of  hiaUny  and  the 
achools;  be  knowa  little  of  either,  and  deapises  both.  His  ambition,  hia  spirit,  and  hia  e'oqaenee  are 
all  great,  natural,  and  enUrely  his  own.  If  he  is  like  anybody,  he  does  not  know  it.  He  has  never 
studied  models,  and  if  he  had  his  piide  would  have  rescued  him  lh>m  the  fhult  of  hhitation.  He 
stands  among  men  in  towering  and  barbaric  grandeur;  In  all  the  hardihood  and  rudeness  of  ptf ' 
feet  originality;  independent  of  the  polish  and  beyond  the  reach  of  art  Hia  vast  outline,  and 
grand  but  wild  and  undeOned  proportions,  liken  him  to  a  huge  mass  of  granite,  torn,  to  some 
convnlsion  of  nature,  lh>m  a  mountain  side,  which  any  GBori  of  the  chisel  would  only  disfigure 
and  which  no  instrument  in  the  sculptor's  studio  could  grasp  or  comprehend. 

Although  this  tribute  was  paid  as  a  stroke  of  policy,  it  undoubtedly  ex* 
pressed  Tom  Marshall's  real  opinion  of  Mr.  Clay.    The  passage,  however,  is 
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scarcely  a  fiiir  specimen  of  Marsliairs  power,  having  some  faint  streaks  of  un- 
conscious imitation,  into  which  he  was  rarely  betrayed,  and  especially  some 
streaks  of  Phillips,  the  panegyrist  of  Napoleon,  whose  style  he  abhorred.  But 
it  answered  its  purpose.  With  tliis  term  Tom  MarshalFs  career  as  a  legisla- 
tor closed.  He  never  again  appeai'ed  on  any  official  stage.  But  he  was  not 
permitted  to  retire  from  the  rosti'um.  Into  evei*y  Presidential  canvass  that 
occurred  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  eagerly  pressed  as  a  speak- 
er, though  he  spoke  with  decreasing  interest  and  increasing  reluctance,  and 
therefore  with  lessening  effect.  Men  of  inferior  powers  but  superior  informa- 
tion not  unfrequently  put  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  discussion  of  the  com- 
paratively trivial  questions  of  the  horn*.  Popular  speaking  on  questions  of  tliis 
kind  grew  distasteful  to  him.  He  liad  exhausted  its  charms.  He  had  sucked 
dry  the  orange  of  the  stump,  and  did  not  care  to  chew  the  rind.  Yet  his 
speeches  were  never  less  than  brilliant. 

Some  time  in  1668  Tom  Marshall  went  to  Louisville  and  delivered  a  series 
of  historical  speeehes  which,  I  think,  he  called  "  Discourses  on  tlie  Philosophy 
of  History/*  although  if  a  pliilosophioal  historian  had  sat  among  the  audience 
he  might  have  bten  a  little  puzzled  to  tell  where  the  i^hilosophy  came  in.  The 
speeches  in  raatily  were  simply  racy  narrations  of  some  historical  events 
of  importance,  interspersed  with  graphic  and  eloquent  portraitures  of  tiie  per- 
sonages who  figured  in  them.  With  the  rcUionale  of  the  events  he  ti*oubled 
himself  very  little.  The  performances  in  general,  I  own,  left  nothing  to  be 
complained  of  in  point  of  entertainment,  but,  as  Webster  said  of  Hayne's 
speech,  tliey  did  not  *^  quite  come  up  to  the  lofty  and  sounding  phrase  of  tlie 
manifest"  A  discriminating  auditor  must  have  been  affected  somewhat  like 
the  critical  Frenchman  who,  witnessing  tlie  immortal  charge  of  the  Liglit 
Brigade  at  Balaklava,  exclaimed:  '*It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war." 
The  speeches  were  delivered  without  note  or  memoi*andum,  and  the  speaker 
seemed  not  anwilling  the  public  should  believe  that  they  were  delivered  also 
without  preparation,  it  having  been  one  of  his  many  weaknesses  to  ptiss  off 
even  his  most  deeply  studied  efforts  for  spontaneous  effusions.  He  sometimes 
carried  this  weakness,  or  was  carried  by  it,  to  ridiculous  lengths.  In  one  of 
these  addresses,  I  remember,  he  paused  at  a  point  thick-set  with  historical 
diUes  and  data,  drew  himself  up  to  iiis  full  height,  struck  an  imposing  attitude 
of  recollection,  and,  smiting  his  forehead  with  his  open  palm,  coolly  remarked: 
**It  is  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since  I  have  seen  anything  on  this  subject, 
bttt  if  my  memory  (not  apt  to  prove  a  treacherous  one)  serves  me,  the  facts 
are  Uiese."  Whereupon  be  proceeded  smoothly  to  detail  a  tissue  of  names 
and  figures  that  could  hardly  have  lain  a  decade  in  the  memory  of  Pico  de 
Mirandola,  or  Mezzofanti  himself.  Chancellor  Ijogan,  MarshalFs  brother-in- 
lavr,  in  whose  family  he  was  then  a  guest,  afterwards  told  me  that  Tom  had 
sat  up  all  the  night  before  poring  over  the  authorities  on  this  very  subject. 
The  artifice  seems  a  strange  one  for  a  man  of  his  ability,  but,  singularly 
enough,  it  is  exactly  paralleled  by  one  related  of  the  celebrated  William  Pink- 
ney  *  of  Maryland.  The  explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  the  vanity  of 
Pinkney  and  Marshall  was  equal  to  their  talent,  an  equation  that  perhaps  will 
solve  many  questions  in  the  lives  of  other  master  minds  as  well. 

When  Marshall  had  got  as  far  as  his  third  or  fourth  discourse  in  this  series, 
he  fell  into  the  practice  of  coming  before  his  audiences  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion more  or  less  complete,  which  it  may  be  readily  imagined  excluded  from 
his  discoorses  not  only  all  philosophy,  but  pretty  much  all  liistory ;  insomuch 

*  Tlie  aneodote  is  told  in  a  foot  note  in  Sullivan's  '*  Fublio  Men  of  the  Bevolutiou.'* 
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that  his  remarks — still  keen  and  bright,  tliough  not  coherent — were  mainly 
controlled  by  the  casual  incidents  of  the  assemblage,  between  which  his  mind 
passed  and  repassed  like  a  shining  shuttlecock  among  a  forest  of  rackets,  with- 
out ever  alighting  on  the  stated  theme.  It  was  as  if  the  planet  of  his  intellect 
had  exploded  into  shooting  stars.'  The  audiences  were  at  first  amnsed,  but 
the  sense  of  amusement  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  disgust;  which,  seconded 
by  the  shai'p  commeots  of  the  press,  induced  Marshall  abruptly  to  suspend  bis 
lectures  and  withdraw  to  Lexington,  where,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  a 
friend,  he  first  sobered  up  and  then  studied  up,  until  he  felt  equal  to  the  task 
of  redeeming  himself  witli  the  Louisville  public,  when  (two  or  three  weeks 
having  elapsed)  he  returned,  resumed  his  lectures,  and  ooacloded  them  with 
the  applause  which  never  lailed  to  attend  tlie  sober  exertion  of  his  powers. 
On  his  return  at  this  time,  he  paid  me  the  compliment  ta  visit  me  at  my 
rooms,  and  make  my  acquaintance,  to  show  me,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  tliHt 
he  was  "a  gentleman  born  and  bred,^'  notwithstanding  the  ** outrageous  Im- 
proprieties "  which  he  owned  he  had  committed  on  the  platform,  and  with  the 
rebuke  of  which  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  **  Journal "  I  waa  supposed  to 
be  not  wholly  unconnected.  Tlie  rebuke  had  been  severe,  bat  perfectly  £iir, 
and  fm*thermore  had  been  seasoned  with  just  compliments  to  the  orator^  le- 
served  powei's  and  acoompUshments.  His  vanity  had  been  huit,  bat  his  piide 
had  been  saved,  and  he  was  apparently  content.  The  interview  at  all  eveMi 
was  a  pleadtint  one,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing,  on  the  strength 
of  various  evidences,  that  Marsliall,  in  the  parlance  of  the  street,  never  went 
back  on  me — a  satisfaction  not  always  enjoyed  by  the  reci^ente  of  his  esteem. 
In  the  course  of  the  interview  he  spoke  repeatedly  of  his  mother,  whose  mem* 
ory  he  evidently  cherished  with  pride  and  the  utmost  filial  tenderness. 

Mai'shall  was  always  cynical  in  his  cups.  Liquor  seemed  to  curdle  iiis 
milk  of  human  kindness;  and  his  best  friends  were  sure  to  .get  the  sourest  part 
of  it.  Of  courae  he  now  and  then  got  as  good  as  he  gave.  Batngiag  the 
sti'eets  one  day  half  tipsy,  he  met  his  old  friend  Dr.  Breckenridge,  who  had 
recently  published  an  elaborate  work  on  theology.  **  We]l,  ^  said  Tom,  fii- 
miliarly  addressing  the  reverend  doctor,  who,  justly  or  unjustly,  was  reputed 
to  be  of  a  somewhat  captious  disposition,  *^  I  have  read  your  book,  '  God  Ob- 
jectively Considered/  and  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  no  objection  to  God!" 
*'  As  one  of  His  vicegei*ents  on  earth,  I  can  teU  you  He  has  very  ffreat  objec- 
tion to  yout^*  retorted  Breckenridge,  and  went  his  way. 

In  the  civil  war  Tom  Marshall  took  no  active  part,  his  sympathies  having 
been  divided,  though,  so  far  as  I  know,  his  allegiance  rraiained  Whole.  In- 
deed his  habits  of  intemperance,  now  confirmed,  both  indisposed  and  incapa^ 
citated  him  for  actively  participating  in  tlie  strife,  which,  besides,  offered  no 
prize  that  could  stir  the  embei's  of  his  ambition.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  deeply  affected  him.  He  was  now  an  old  man,  broken  in  health,  im- 
paired In  energy,  bankrupt  in  hope.  The  war  swept  over  his  head  like  a  hur- 
ricane through  the  top  of  some  tottering  giant  of  the  forest.  The  end  was  not 
far.  His  career  had  already  ended,  and  his  life  soon  followed  it.  He  died  on 
tlie  22d  of  September,  1864»  leaving  a  wife — a  worthy  woman,  to  whom  be 
had  not  been  long  married — but  no  children  and  no  fortune.  He  indeed  cared 
nothing  for  money.  Its  acquisition  made  at  no  time  a  part  of  his  ambitioD. 
One  half  of  the  lot  in  which  he  exulted  at  the  close  of  his  temperance  speech 
abided  with  him.  He  lived  and  died  **  poor,"  though  not  always  •*  sober." 
He  left  to  posterity  nothing  only  the  warning  of  his  life  and  the  fading  mem(h 
ry  of  his  genius. 
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I  have  thus  outlined  the  career  of  this  rich]y  gifted  man,  setting  here  and 
there  within  the  outline  such  reminiscences  as  I  could  gather  at  one  grasp; 
and  yet  it  may  be  that  I  have  produced  noUiing  to  justify  his  reputation  as  an 
orator.  If  so,  the  fault  is  not  his  or  mine.  I  have  said  that  the  wonder-work- 
ing part  of  all  oratory  must  needs  perish  in  J  he  delivery.  It  is  even  so.  The 
conceptions  of  the  orator  transcend  speech,  completing  their  expression  in 
action,  which  can  be  felt,  but  not  repoited. 

Nature  in  truth  had  denied  him  no  gift  essential  to  the  orator,  and  no  acci- 
dent serviceable  to  his  gifts.  Never  had  orator  a  fairer  physique  in  which  to 
wreak  himself  on  expression.  He  was  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  erect, 
symmetrical,  and  lithe.  His  bearing  was  self-possessed  and  graceful,  his 
voice  clear,  rotimd,  and  penetrating,  and  his  enunciation  so  distinct  that  his 
words  all  came  forth  clean-cut  like  coin  fresh  from  the  die.  It  is  true,  his 
gestures  were  sometimes  open  to  the  charge  of  extravagance,  and  his  wit  to 
that  of  buffoonery;  but  tliese  blemishes,  from  which  even  Cicero  was  not  en- 
tirely exempt,  were  carried  off  by  the  prevailing  grace  and  power  of  his  man- 
ner. Though  a  highly  cultivated  man,  he  was  a  natural  omtor.  He  never 
seemed  so  thoroughly  at  liome  as  when  he  was  on  his  legs.  In  speaking, 
whether  on  the  platform,  in  the  senate,  or  at  the  1>ar,  his  mental  equilibrium 
and  his  mental  vitality  were  invincible.  Nothing  from  within  or  from  with- 
oat  could  disturb  the  one  or  dsish  the  other.  Interruptions  of  all  sorts  only 
added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  his  oratory.  From  the  first  sentence  to  the  last,  he 
was  master  of  the  situation,  the  whole  effort  being  stamped  with  unity  and  in- 
stinct with  grace.  To  borrow  the  pliraseology  of  the  drama,  there  was  no 
break  in  the  action,  no  pause  in  the  acting.  Not  a  link  was  missing;  not  a 
minute  lost.  He  would  tell  an  anecdote  while  he  was  looking  for  a  citation, 
and  throw  off  a  flash  of  wit  as  he  wiped  his  forehead.  Even  a  glass  of  water 
he  wonld  take  with  rhetorical  effect,  dexterously  weaving  the  act  into  the  tex- 
ture of  his  speech,  or  carelessly  tossing  it  among  the  flowei*s  of  the  border. 
When  he  was  on  the  boards,  neither  the  stage  nor  the  audience  ever  waited. 
He  never  hesitated  for  a  thought  or  a  word ;  yet  (such  was  the  aptness  and 
weight  of  his  matter)  no  one  ever  thought  of  calling  him  fluent.  The  word, 
if  it  had  occurred,  would  have  seemed  al)surdly  disparaging.  He  was  in  fact 
neitlier  flippant  nor  hurried.  His  movement  had  the  simple  but  resistless  im- 
petQs  springing  from  the  free  play  of  his  faculties.  His  style  was  racy  and  at 
tlie  same  time  lofty.  He  touched  nothing  tlint  he  did  not  elevate  as  well  as 
assimilate.  He  made  everything  his  own,  and  transfigured  himself.  I  have 
beard  many  of  the  great  orators  of  our  time  in  both  hemispheres,  but,  taking 
ail  in  all,  I  ha^e  never  heard  one  who  in  my  opinion  was  his  equal. 

Although  Marshall,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  made  a  slight  impression  on  his 
time,  he  made  a  decided  impression  on  the  oratory  of  his  time — particularly  the 
oratory  of  the  South  and  West,  wMch  still  bears  the  impress  of  his  manner, 
thoQgh  sometimes  (I  will  not  say  generally)  the  contoi*tions  are  more  appar- 
ent than  the  inspiration.  The  effect  might  put  one  in  mind  of  the  grotesque 
imitalioDS  of  Moslem  arohitecture  in  those  parts  of  Germany  once  overrun  by 
the  Turk,  wherein  copies  of  the  airy  minarets  of  St.  Sophia  TOftLj  be  seen 
crownmg  alike  the  stable  and  the  churxsh.  But  the  attempt  to  imitate  Tom 
Marshall,  however  nnsaecessfnl,  deserves  not  to  be  mentioned  harshly.  The 
attempt  ib  natural  eooa^;  and  so  is  the  failure.    He  was  inimitable. 

Paul  R.  Shipkak. 
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Br  Justin  McCabtht. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"FRIENDS  OP   AN  ILL  FASHION." 

SCARCELY  two  montlis  have  passed  away  since  we  Lust  saw  Linley,  and 
how  much  she  seem^to  herself  to  hare  learned,  unleaiiied.  and  doubted  in 
that  time!    The  Rochfords  have  been  several  weeks  in  London,  and  Unley 
has  been  to  the  opera  and  to  ever  so  many  dinner  parties,  evening  parties,  pri- 
vate concerts,  and  five  o^clock  teas ;  she  has  learned  to  be  an  accomplished 
hostoss;  she  has  taken  various  rising  artists,  men  and  women,  under  her  pat- 
ronage.    She  hi\3  become  tolerably  familiar  with  the  Row,  and  has  grown  al- 
most  accustomed  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rochford  sometimes  rides  there  with 
Miss  Courcelles,  the  young  lady  now  being  the  happy  owner  of  a  beaatifal 
gray  horse,  which  we  may  presume  was  suited  to  her  complexion,  and  which 
Linley  vaguely  understood  to  be  a  present  from  some  relative — perhaps  the 
Bishop,  or  some  kind,  unnamed  friend.     Mrs.  and  Miss  Courcelles  are  at  pres- 
ent, and  have  been  for  some  short  time,  staying  with  the  Rochfords  as  visit- 
ors.   Mrs.  Courcelles  was  generally  kind  enough  to  ixccompany  Linley  to  the 
Row  in  Rochford^s  carriage;  Rochford  preferred  riding,  so  did  Miss  Conr- 
celles,  and  Linley  did  not  know  how  to  ride.    Mrs.  Courcelfes  was  now  affec- 
tionate as  well  .'is  psitronizing  to  Linley,  for  she  saw  that  the  house  in  town 
would  be  very  convenient  to  her,  and  looking  carefully  into  the  future  she 
thouglit  too  that  whenever  Cynthia  should  come  to  be  married  Mrs.  ]l^chford's 
would  be  just  the  place  for  tlio  wedding  breakfast.    Mrs.  Courcelles,  there- 
fore, considered  herself  as  paying  Linley  in  advance  for  possible  favors,  by  in- 
troducing her  to  London  life  and  teaching  her  what  to  do.     Linley  liore  Uie 
patronage  with  gi*eat  good  humor  because  her  husband  seemed  to  find  such 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  mother  and  dau;:hter.     Slie  wondered  how  be 
could  care  about  them,  the  elder  woman  was  8o  vapid  and  the  younger  so 
sweetly  commonplace.    But  it  was  certain  that  their  society  pleased  him,  and 
Linley  therefore  put  up  witti  it,  consoling  herself,  perhaps  I'ather  sliabbily,  by 
mimicking  the  mother  and  the  daughter  to  herself,  and  for  her  own  amuse- 
ment, when  she  was  alone. 

Alone?  When  was  she  not  alone?  Tlie  truth  had  not  yet  fully  revealed 
itself  to  her,  but  it  was  beginning  to  reveal  itself— the  truth  that  no  soul  in  all 
the  land  could  be  more  lonely  than  hers.  Rochford  was  always  kind,  he  was 
sometimes  even  caressing,  but  her  companionship  was  not  necessary  to  him 
any  longer — ^had  never,  in  her  sense,  been  necessary  to  him  at  all.  She  had 
been  a  most  fortunate  woman  as  the  world  goes  Every  outsider  would  have 
considered  her  marriage  and  her  life  thus  far  singularly  happy.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  Mrs.  Rochford  even  to  suspect  that  their  marriage  was  not  happy, 
and  Linley  was  always  trying  to  persuade  herself  that  nothing  could  be  better, 
and  that  if  her  life  was  not  precisely  what  she  had  dreamed  of,  it  was  only  be- 
cause o(  the  insurmountable  difference  between  reality  and  dream.    If  this 
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was  not  what  she  hftd  wished  for,  this,  she  assured  herself  over  and  over  again, 
was  what  she  ouglit  to  have  wished  for.  The  scheme  of  the  world,  she 
resolutely  told  herself,  is  not  to  be  blamed,  if  unmarried  girls  will  have 
foolish  notions  of  life.  In  the  me:in  time  she  did  her  best  to  fill  up  every 
possible  blank  by  endeavoring  to  serve  people,  by  doing  a  little  patronage 
which  brought  her  agreeable  compliments,  by  observing  that  she  looked 
pretty  and  that  people  tliought  her  so,  and  by  allowing  a  little  talent  for  sar- 
casm to  develop  itself.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  that  balm  of  hurt  minds, 
cflii  tell  how  much  the  Christian  spirit  may  be  occasionally  relieved  by  a  sar- 
casm. 

Roche  Valentine  came  to  the  house  often,  but  irregularly.  He  seldom 
dined  there  at  present;  he  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  company  of  the 
Coorcelles  ladies  bored  him,  and  it  was  certain  that  these  ladies  did  not  much 
care  about  him.  Therefore  he  dropped  in  a4  odd  hours,  generally  rather  late 
at  night,  when  he  could  sit  alone  with  Rochford  and  smoke  and  talk.  He  went 
oat  a  good  deal,  however,  having  nothing  of  the  recluse  about  him,  and  Lin- 
ley  met  him  to  speak  to  rather  more  often  at  other  people^s  houses  than  in  her 
own.  Rochford  was  pleased  that  his  wife  should  be  admired  and  invited  out, 
and  he  sent  her  everywhere,  generally  in  company  witti  the  Courcelles,  and 
not  often  going  with  her  unless  to  a  particularly  agreeable  and  small  dinner 
p:ir^.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  society  which  Rochford  drew  to  his  own 
house  was  not  of  the  best  form.  He  liked  people  either  to  amuse  him  or  to 
admire  him ;  the  best  society  would  do  neither.  Men  who  flatly  contradicted 
him  at  every  turn,  like  Tuxham,  amused  him ;  women  who  put  themselves, 
fi^ratively.  under  his  feet,  like  the  Courcelles,  mother  and  daughter,  pleased 
liim.  He  liked  to  feel  himself  a  patron,  and  he  had  that  sort  of  pride — in  itself 
only  a  lack  of  independence  in  a  new  form :  homage  to  social  rank  turned  the 
other  way — which  makes  some  people  dislike  to  be  in  the  company  of  men  who 
stand  higher  in  society  tlian  themselves. 

^  I  like  Julius  Csssar^s  idea,^*  he  said  once  to  Valentine  as  they  were  talk- 
ing over  this  very  subject,  '*  when  he  said  he  would  rather  be  Uie  first  man  in 
a  little  village  than  the  second  man  in  Rome." 

*' All  nonsense!'*  Valentine  replied  politely.  *'The  mighty  Julius 
knew  perfectly  well  he  was  going  to  be  the  first  man  in  Rome.  If  he 
liadn't  known  it,  he  wouldn^t  have  made  the  remark.  Why  didn't  he  go  and 
settle  down  in  the  village?  He  might  have  been  first  man  there  whenever 
be  liked." 

Anyhow  Roohford*8  dinner  table  usually  entertained  men  and  Women 
who  looked  up  to  Rochford.  Into  general  society  he  sent  his  wife  far 
more  often  th&n  he  went  himself.  He  could  not  abide  standing  on  crowded 
staircases.  He  liked  to  be  let  alone  when  it  suited  him,  but  disliked  to  be 
overlooked. 

The  Rochfords  lived  in  one  of  the  older  squares  of  London.  It  was  a 
square  now,  in  fact,  growing  to  be  a  little  old-fashioned.  It  has  famous  mem- 
ories attaching  to  it.  Almost  every  house  has  its  family  history.  Nothing 
was  new  there.  The  iron  extinguishers,  by  means  of  which  the  footmen  used 
to  put  out  their  blazing  flambeaux,  still  ornamented  the  lamp  railings  in  front 
of  the  doors.  Great  statesmen,  great  scholai*s,  soldiers,  judges,  admirals  had 
lived  there.  The  air  must  still,  one  would  think,  have  been  perfumed  by  the 
lingering  savor  of  the  brilliant  things  which  had  been  said  round  the  dinner  ta- 
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bles  of  that  square,  by  the  wits  of  two  centuries.  The  battlements  tbsX  at 
present  griijQly  adorn  one  or  two  of  the  houses,  tell  of  noble  families  which 
kept  their  abode  there  since  the  trees  first  grew  in  the  central  gardens.  Fasb- 
ion,  as  we  have  eaiJ,  was  leaving  tlie  place  of  late  years,  and  seeking  tlie 
brighter  spots  of  Belgravia,  and  Mayfair.  and  the  new  South  Kensington  re- 
gions. But  dignity  and  respectability  had  never  quitted  it.  No  name  of  so- 
licitors, in  huge  brass  plates,  told  that  mere  business  was  invading  its  door- 
steps. Mr.  Rochford^s  house  had  large,  solid  rooms,  some  with  painted  ceil- 
ings and  great  stone  staircases,  and  it  might  indeed  have  been  a  grim  man- 
sion enough  but  for  the  appearance  of  soft  luxurious  ease  with  which  Boch- 
ford's  tastes  had  contrived  to  overspread  its  spaces.  Linley^s  little  boudoir 
was  in  especial  fitted  up  with  exquisite  taste  and  brightness,  and  when  she  saw 
herself  there,  and  remembered  her  small,  cold,  and  carpetless  room  that  looked 
upon  the  Rhine,  she  felt  sometimes  much  8m*prised,  and  thought  she  surely 
must  be  very  happy. 

The  Platts  had  lately  taken  a  house  in  the  same  square.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  house  there  was  obtainable  about  as  often  on  an  average  as  the  aloe- 
tree  blooms,  but  yacancies  now  happened  more  often,  and  the  Platts  made  a 
settlement  there.  A  wonderful  thing  had  lately  occm*red  in  the  Ibrtunes  of 
the  Fbitts.  Every  London  season  probably  has  its  heix)  and  its  wonder,  and 
Mr.  Piatt  was  the  hero  of  this  season.  He  had  succeeded  in  breathing  quite  a 
new  philanthropic  vein.  He  had  taken  up  the  snflferings  of  a  particular  class 
of  workers,  with  whom  in  his  own  working  days  he  had  chiefly  associated;  he 
had  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  the  cause,  and  had  made  8im]de,  strong 
speeches,  full  of  mistakes  in  grammar  and  teorrtble  misprommciation,  bat  brim- 
ming over  with  zeal,  kindness,  and  energy.  He  often  drew  the  tears  into  his 
own  eyes,  and  always  into  those  of  his  wife,  as  he  spoke ;  and  at  last  there  was 
a  great  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  with  two  peers,  three  bishops,  and  seveial 
members  of  Parliament  on  the  platform ;  and  Piatt,  waxing  autobiographical  in 
the  earnestness  of  his  speech,  described  the  hardships  of  his  boyhood  as  a 
worker,  and  told  how  his  wife,  a  little  girl  of  eight,  had  had  to  be  at  li€»r  place 
every  morning  at  six,  when  the  factory  bell  rang;  and  finally  declaring  that 
ainoe  Providence  had  blessed  his  basket  and  his  store,  his  wife  and  he  meant 
witki  God's  help  to  try  to  do  some  good  for  their  former  brothers  and  sisters, 
be  fairly  brought  down  the  house.  One  of  the  bishops  actuaUy  shed  tears,  and 
many  a  laced  pockethandkerohief^  marked  with  a  coronet,  became  a  mere  rag 
for  honest  sympathetic  moisture.  The  Platts  were  famous  next  day.  Their 
past  poverty  and  their  present  wealth  were  alike  fascinating.  They  had  not 
flought  the  great  world.  It  found  them  out  and  came  to  them.  It  fell  iii  love 
with  their  benevolence  and  their  eccentric,  uncouth  viiioes.  Even  a  London 
season  has  its  bursts  of  generous  emotion. 

So  Mr.  Piatt  was  on  every  platform,  and  was  crushed  with  bis  honest 
wife  into  the  corner  of  every  drawing«room.  RoChfoixi  at  first  was  rather 
amused  by  all  this,  but  at  length  he  grew  vexed,  in  what  seemed  to  his 
wife  a  very  unreasonable  manner.  When  kindly  Mrs.  Piatt  expressed  a 
good-natured  wish  to  take  linley  with  her  to  the  houses  of  various  countesses 
and  duchesses,  and  declared  that  her  pretty  face  and  her  sweet  ways  would 
make  her  a  favorite  anywhere,  Rochford  became  uncontrollable  in  his  im* 
patience. 

**  Linley,  my  dear/*  he  said  to  her  one  morning,  '•  I  do  yrUk  yoa  wouldn't 
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encourage  that  vulgar  woman.  These  people  are  now  quite  beyond  bearing. 
Their  heads  have  been  turned  since  some  silly  aid  dowagers  have  taken  them 
up." 

"The  Platts?  Those  dear,  kind  people?  Dear  Louis,  you  are  quite  wrong. 
That  darling  old  woman  is  all  goodness  and  kindness;  and  I  i)rotest  she 
doesn^t  seem  spoiled  a  bit.    I  almost  love  them ;  I  am  pretty  sure  I  love  her." 

*'  Their  ways  are  insufferable  to  me.  I  don^t  know  how  people  can  endure 
inch  vulgarity." 

"  But  don*t  you  think,  Louis,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  originality  about  them 
both?  There  is  a  queer  vein  of  half-poetic  common  sense  in  him.  He  says 
euch  shrewd,  quaint  things  sometimes ;  he  often  makes  me  think  I  am  reading 
Banyan." 

"I  have  no  taste  for  companionship  of  that  kind." 

'*  But,  dear,  you  used  to  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flatt." 

•*  Well,  Linley,  I  used  to  endure  them.  Down  in  the  country  their  very 
vulgarity  was  a  sort  of  entertainment  Here  it^s  different.  Besides  they  knew 
their  place  there,  and  kept  it.    Here  they  don't." 

** Louis,  I  don't  think  you  do  them  justice;  but  you  don't  want  me  to  give 
them  up?  " 

*'  I  wouldn't  encourage  that  woman.  What  do  you  want  of  her?  How  can 
you  endure  her  talk?  " 

**  Ah  me,"  said  Linley  with  half  a  sigh,  "  she  always  talks  of  trying  to  do 
good  for  somebody  or  something;  and  her  ways  and  his  ways  are  like  some 
honest  breeze  from  a  pure  and  pleasant  country-side.  If  you  only  knew  how 
much  more  difficult  I  find  it  to  get  on  with  Mrs.  Courcelles,  you  would  pity 
me,  Louis  dear.'* 

"Mrs.  Courcelles  is  a  lady,  Linley." 

"Is  she?  I  am  sorry — at  least  I  don't  mean  that,  I  am  neither  glad  nor 
sorry;  I  don't  care.  She  may  be  called  good  society  in  Goethe's  sense— isn't 
ifc  Goethe? — ^for  nobody  could  possibly  get  the  making  of  an  epigram  out  of 
her." 

"  Well,**  replied  Rochford  with  a  smile,  '*  I  don't  say  that  Mrs.  Courcelles 
is  very  brilliant,  Linley,  but  she  is  a  woman  of  education  and  can  talk  like  a 
lady." 

**Is  that  all  one  needs,  Louis?  I  could  do  that  if  I  tried;  I  could  talk  like 
Mrs.  Courcelles— just  listen."  And  our  saucy  heroine  gave  a  capital  little  bit 
of  imitation. 

Rochford  started.  His  face  grew  florid  with  emotion  of  some  kind.  Lin- 
ley could  not  understand  what  was  wrong  until  she  saw  that  Mi*s.  Courcelles 
had  actually  entered  the  room. 

Mrs.  Courcelles  heard  enough  to  understand  thoroughly  the  kind  of  amuse- 
ment  in  which  Linley  was  indulging  herself.  She  turned  pale  with  anger,  and 
her  thin  lips  became  livid  and  bloodless  for  a  moment.  But  dull  and  vapid 
as  she  seemed  to  Linley,  she  was  a  remarkably  clever  woman  where  her  own 
interests  were  concerned,  and  it  would  not  by  any  means  suit  her  to  quarrel 
with  the  mistress  of  the  comfortable  house  where  she  and  her  daughter  were 
so  well  received.  So  she  laid  up  the  injury,  and  it  remained,  like  haughty 
Jnno's,  reposed  in  the  depths  of  her  breast.  She  would  pay  it  off  some  time, 
she  thought,  when  Cynthia  was  married  or  safe  on  the  way  to  marriage, 
and  she  could  do  without  the  Rochfords  and  then:  house.    Ilien  she  hoped 
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to  be  able  to  make  Linley  atone  for  her  iDSolence.  But  now  she  only  ad- 
vanced benignly,  having  banished  all  the  evidence  of  anger  from  her  Uiin 
f:ice,  and  said : 

"  You  dear,  droll,  clever  creature!  Now  do  tell  me  what  is  tliat?  Whom 
are  you  imitating  now?  Wbit  odd  person?  I  am  sm'e  it's  very  clever,  but  I 
am  80  dull  at  recognizing/* 

"  I  donH  think  you  know  the  'person,  Mrs.  Conroelles,"  said  Rochford,  quite 
deceived,  and  sheltering  himself  under  the  reserved  conviction  that  the  huly 
knew  as  little  of  her  own  identity  as  most  of  us  do. 

'•No?  I  am  sorry,  for  I  should  like  to  enjoy  it.  But  isn't  it  very  wrong 
of  you,  Mrs.  Rochford?  To  be  so  wicked  and  satirical,  I  mean?  I  fear,  Mr. 
Rochford,  you  are  spoiling  your  charming  young  wife.*' 

"  It  is  wrong  to  do,  Mrs.  Gourcelles,*'  Linley  said  frankly,  '*  and  I  am  pen- 
itent and  ashamed  of  myself.  Til  not  do  it  any  more;  and  my  onljx^onsolft- 
tion  is  that  it  was  very  badly  done,  and  tliat  nobody  could  know  who  was 
meant." 

**  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Rochford,  don*t  take  it  in  that  serious  light!  Why 
shouldn't  you  be  clever  and  satirical?  Only  very  silly  persons  could  be  of- 
fended— and  then  they  needn^t  know.  I  am  not  afraid,  dear;  for  I  know  yoa 
are  too  kind-hearted  and  good-natured  to  turn  your  ft  iends  into  ridicule." 

Linley  cast  a  glance  of  rueful  ^nd  comical  penitence  at  Rochford.  But  her 
husband  was  too  much  vexed  to  see  any  fun  in  anything  at  present. 

The  sweet  and  placid  Cynthia  wsis  in  her  dressing-room  that  same  evening 
preparing  for  dinner  wlien  Mrs.  Courcelles  came  in,  and  Cyntliia  knew  at 
once  from  her  mother's  appearance  that  something  had  gone  wrong.  Some 
hours  and  a  drive  in  the  park  liad  intervened  since  the  little  scene  just  de- 
scribed, and  Mrs.  Courcelles,  having  kept  in  her  anger  so  long,  felt  it  urgent  to 
let  some  of  it  out  at  last.  Slie  sat  down  at  first  witliout  speaking,  and  began 
turning  round  and  round  with  nervous,  quivering  thin  fingers  a  water-glass 
that  stood  on  the  table.    Cynthia  waited  composedly. 

**  Do  you  know,  Cynthia,''  the  elder  lady  broke  out  at  last,  **  that  madam 
below  lias  chosen  to  take  you  and  me  for  her  laughing-stocks?  We,  if  too 
please,  are  the  subjects  of  her  ridicule!  I  heard  her  imitating  me — Me!  I 
heard  her — ^I  came  in  and  caught  her  in  the  act!  Doing  an  imitation  of  Me— 
as  if  I  were  some  ridiculous  person !  " 

**  But,  mamma,  what  does  it  matter?    Jdon^t  care.'* 

**  You  are  so  insensible,  Cynthia!  Besides,  you  didn't  hetir  it;  and  I  sup- 
pose you  wouldn  t  care  how  people  laughed  at  your  mother.  But  you  may  be 
sure  she  turns  you  into  ridicule  just  as  much.'* 

**  Oh,  mamma,  I  don't  care  at  all ;  I  don't  indeed,**  the  complacent  Cynthia 
repeated.     **  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  mind  such  things!  ** 

•*  And  Rochford  encouraging  her  to  turn  you  into  ridicule?  *' 

Cynthia  did  color  and  wince  at  this  for  an  instant;  but  she  soon  recovered 
her  serene  self-conceit. 

**  I  am  sure  Mr.  Rochford  never  encourages  that  sort  of  thing,**  she  said. 
**  More  likely  she  does  it  to  annoy  him,  mamma,  because  she  thinks — because 
she  fancies  he  doesn't  like  it."  And  Miss  Cynthia  glanced  at  the  looking- 
glass. 

Mrs.  Courcelles  had  considerable  respect  for  her  daughter's  sound  selfish 
sense,  and  began  to  think  that  this  was  a  very  likely  explanation  of  the  matter. 
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The  more  she  remembered  Rochford's  flushed  nnd  anopry  look,  the  more  and 
more  probable  it  seemed.  Her  own  self-conceit  was  a  good  deal  relieved,  and 
she  felt  glad  to  think  that  she  had  perliiips  found  a  way  of  wounding  Linley 
now  and  then,  in  the  way  that  harts  every  woman  most.  She  thought  with 
exceeding  8:itisfsiction  that  if  she  had  made  Linley  laugh  in  secret,  she  would 
also  make  her  cry  in  secret;  the  picture  of  Linley  piissing  a  sleepless  night  in 
tears  restored  her  equanimity. 

*'  I  wonder  who  she  was,  Cynthia?  I  think  she  must  have  been  an  actress 
or  something  of  that  kind.  Where  did  Rochford  pick  her  up — at  Baden-Baden 
was  it?  " 

"Oh  no,  mamma;  at  Bonn.    She  was  teaching  in  a  school.^* 

**Te:iching  in  a  fiddlestick,  dear!  They  all  say  that.  Teachers  or  the 
danghters  of  curates — all  that  sort  of  thing.  People  don^t  learn  to  do  ventril- 
oquism and  acting  and  comedy  and  that  at  boarding-schools  in  Bonn.  Depend 
upon  it,  she  was  an  actress,  or  a  dancer,  or  a  singer,  or  something  of  that 
kind.    77/ find  out.'' 

"  But,  mamma,  I  don't  see  how  it  concerns  us  what  she  was." 

*'  Not  now  perhaps ;  but  we  ought  to  know.  I  dare  say  poor  Rochford  is 
sorry  enough  already  that  he  ever  niaiTied  her." 

**Yes,  I  think  he  is  sorry, '  Cynthia  said  in  a  tone  of  placid  conviction. 

'*IIe  hasn't  said  so — he  hasn't  told  you  so,  Cynthia?  He  hasn't  talked 
in  that  sort  of  way  ?  "  Mrs.  Courcelles  spoke  in  sudden  excitement  and  ap- 
prehension. She  was  the  properest  of  women,  and  she  knew  that  she  couldn't 
allow  her  daughter  to  remain  another  d:iy  in  the  house  if  Mr.  Rochford  had 
let  fall  the  faintest  hint  of  the  kind. 

*' Mamma!  of  course  he  hasn't.  How  can  you  ask  such  nonsensical  ques- 
tions? You  know  Mr.  Rochford  wouldn't  say  a  word  of  such  a  thing  to  any- 
body— and  above  all  to  me,"  Cynthia  added  with  the  faintest  possible  touch 
of  sentiment  in  her  tone. 

*'  No,  dear,  of  course  not!"  Mrs.  Courcelles  was  again  quite  satisfied  and 
relieved.  It  is  perha^^s  needless  to  say  that  Mrs.  Courcelles*s  designs  for  her 
daughter  were  wholly  in  the  house.  She  wanted  a  nest  occasionally  in  Ten- 
don for  Cynthia  and  herself;  a  place  where  Cynthia  might  perhaps  meet 
young  men  who  had  money  and  have  hor  wedding  breakfast.  She  knew  that 
her  daughter  could  have  no  otiier  thought.  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine 
either  of  these  women  doing  or  even  feeling  tempted  to  do  anything  im- 
proper. One  might  as  well  think  of  the  fair  Cynthia  deliberately  coming 
down  to  dinner  in  her  stays  and  fiannel  i)etticoat.  No  idea  (»f  the  kind  could 
possibly  find  a  pr:ice  in  the  breasts  of  these  resi>ec table  women.  They 
marched  with  tho  highest  conventional  morality  of  their  time  in  the  West 
End  of  liondon.  Had  they  been  attached  to  the  Court  of  Charles  IL,  they 
would  probably  have  instinctively  conformed  to  the  ways  of  polite  society 
there;  but  h;iving  h:iil  the  advantage  of  being  born  in  an  eminently  respect* 
able  age,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  be  -anything  but  respectable. 

Mrs.  Courcelles  had  been  much  puzzled  about  Linley's  past  history.  Lin- 
ley had  told  her  so  frankly  about  her  aunts,  and  their  school,  and  her  having 
taught  there,  that  Mrs.  Courcelles  knew  at  once  that  story  could  not  be  true. 
Of  conrse,  as  she  cleverly  reasoned,  every  person  whose  history  is  at  all  doubt- 
ful is  sure  to  try  to  make  herself  out  better  than  she  is ;  and  if  this  young 
woman  says  she  was  a  teacher  in  a  school,  it  is  clear  she  could  not  have  been 
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anything  half  so  good  as  a  teacher  in  a  school.  Mrs.  Courcelles  was  a  keen 
woman,  great  at  little  bits  of  evidence  and  putting  tliis  and  that  together,  and 
thus  triumphantly  making  out  a  case.  She  happened  to  find  out  that  Mrs. 
Rochford  could  make  cakes  and  pie-crust,  and  for  a  while  she  was  satisM 
that  Linley  must  have  been  a  piistry-cook^s  apprentice.  This  idea  took  pos- 
session of  her  for  a  while  like  a  faith,  and  she  even  devised  a  subtle  scheme 
for  its  verification.  She  persuaded  Linley  to  go  with  her  to  the  opera  boiiffe 
of  **  Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  and  when  Drogan,  the  enamored  pastiy-cook, 
came  on,  she  her  eyes  did  rivet  on  Linley^s  f:ice,  expectant  of  some  tell>t'ile 
blush  or  confession.  But  Linley  looked  so  innocent,  so  wholly  unconscious 
of  guilt  or  shame,  Uiat  Mrs.  Courcelles,  not  believing  tliat  the  uttermost  bronze 
of  hypocrisy  could  yet  have  mailed  the  cheek  of  one  so  young,  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  pasti*y-cook  tiieory.  She  was  now  convinced  tliat  Mrs.  Rochford 
had  been  an  actress — or  perhaps  a  ballet-girl;  and  when  she  saw  Linlej 
waltz  very  gracefully  at  a  ball,  Mrs.  Courcelles  whispered  in  the  ear  of  her 
daughter,  who  was  leaning  on  her  imrtner^s  arm  and  resting  with  gracefully 
panting  bosom : 

"  Did  you  observe  her,  Cynthia?  Wasn't  I  right?  I  felt  inclined  to  throw 
her  a  bouquet!     Ho\y  she  must  have  missed  the  footlights! " 

To  which  Cynthia  only  answered : 

**0h,  mamma!" 

Mamma  passed  on  with  a  triumphant  smile,  feeling  sure  she  had  made  a 
great  hit.     She  found  occasion  to  say  to  many  persons  that  night : 

"Is  not  Mrs.  Rochford  very  pretty?  Don't  you  know  Mre.  Rochford? 
There  she  is — passing  us  now — in  violet.  She  can  waltz  and  amuse  her  part- 
ner at  the  same  time;  so  clever  and  so  satirical!  People  are  quite  afraid  of 
her,  but  /  like  her." 

"  She  seems  much  younger  than  her  husband,"  a  lady  observed,  to  whom, 
<among  others,  this  speech  was  made.  *^  Mr.  Rochford  is  a  handsome  man,  I 
think;  but  he  must  be  twice  her  age." 

"  Quite  that ;  but  she's  so  very  clever — she  must  have  been  a  very  preco- 
cious girl — the  diiference  of  age  really  doesn't  seem  so  much.  Slie  is  very 
clever.  It  was  a  veiy  sudden  match — made  at  Baden-Baden  or  somewhere- 
one  of  those  odd  places  aln'oad." 

"Indeed?     Wliat  family  does  Mrs.  Rochford  belong  to?" 

'*0h,  really,  I  don't  know  at  all.  I  don't  even  know  her  maiden  name. 
One  doesn't  ask,  you  know,  if  one  isn't  told." 

*•  But  you  know  them  so  well,  Mrs.  Courcelles!" 

"  Louis  Rochford — oh  yes,  as  if  he  were  my  nephew— or  my  brotlier.  But 
Mrs.  Rochford,  no — not  until  I  knew  her  as  Mrs.  Rochford.  I  didn't  even 
know  that  lie  was  going  to  be  man-ied.  I  knew — that  is,  I  fancied — that  he  was 
disappointed  in  another  quarter,  you  know — or  annoyed  or  sometliing— and 
then  he  went  abroad,  and  he  brought  back  this  young  woman  as  liis  wife.  He 
seems  very  fond  of  her;  but  then  he  loves  to  be  amused;  and  she's  so  clever 
and  satirical,  and  does  such  wonderful  imitations  of  odd  persons,  that  she 
would  keep  any  company  alive.  She  ought  to  have  been  an  actress,  I  some- 
times say  to  her.'" 

The  lady  to  whom  all  this  was  spoken  determined  that  she  at  least  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  person  as  that  young  Mrs.  Rochford  appeared 
to  be.    Meanwhile  Linley,  made  almost  happy  for  the  moment  by  the  music 
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and  the  lights  and  the  movement,  was  stiU,  through  whatever  sense  of  physi- 
cal eDJoyment,  followed  by  a  regret  that  Rocliford  had  not  yet  come,  and  a 
yearning  after  the  quiet  evenings  in  Dripdeanham. 


CHAPTER  Xra. 

UNLET  TAKES  A  HOLIDAY. 

Thus  Linlcy  amused  herself  somewhat  wearily.  She  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  bat  amuse  herself.  Mr.  Rochford  disliked  women  having  any 
concern  with  domestic  affairs.  He  wished  to  have  his  wife  perfectly  free  of  all 
other  daties  whenever  he  liked  to  talk  to  her  or  to  read  to  her,  or  to  have  her 
read  to  him.  A  housekeeper  who  had  served  under  the  otlier  Mrs.  Rochford 
relieved  linley  of  every  care  or  share  in  household  affairs ;  and  Linley  felt 
rather  like  a  child  who  was  allowed  the  free  run  of  a  large  house  than  like  the 
mistress  of  the  establishment.  At  Dripdeanham  she  had  Sinda  to  look  after, 
who  was  her  especial  caro,  and  she  could  walk  alone  by  the  sea.  Ilere  she 
liad  only  to  fall  into.the  life  of  London  in  the  season,  and  to  be  taken  about  by 
Mrs.  Ck)urcelles.  A  strange  sense  of  unreality  seemed  to  embarrass  her  ex- 
istence, as  if  she  were  only  playing  a  part;  as  if  she  were  not  the  real  Linley 
at  all.  For  some  reason,  which  she  could  not  explain  or  did  not  try  to  explain* 
she  very  seldom  Mrrote  to  her  aunts  at  Bonn,  and  therefore  there  were  times 
wh6a  she  seemed  to  have  drifted  away  from  her  old  world  and  her  former 
self  altogether. 

Another  curious  and  entirely  new  sensation  came  over  her  sometimes. 
She  began  to  feel  nervous  and  uneasy  if  left  alone  in  tlie  gray  of  descending 
evenings.  This  sensation  alarmed  her,  and  she  welcomed  any  manner  of  vis- 
iting or  other  trivial  occupation  to  drive  it  away. 

Meanwhile  she  had  not  forgotten  that  there  was  one  thing  which  she  had 
proposed  to  herself  to  do  when  she  came  to  London,  and  which  might  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  sort  of  duty.  So  much  amusement  was  always  thrust 
upon  her  or  given  to  her  cut-and-dried,  that  she  had  been  compelled  day  after 
day  to  put  off  this  one  particular  expedition.  At  last  there  came  a  day  which 
appeared  particularly  opportune,  for  Miss  Courcelles  had  engagements  of  her 
own  and  Mrs.  Courcelles  had  a  headache.  So  there  was  a  chance  of  a  first  ef- 
fort at  free  action.     Tliereforo  this  morning  Linley  said  to  her  husband: 

'•  You  don't  want  mo  to-day,  Louis?  " 

**  I  want  you  always,  Linley,"  Rochford  answered  with  his  easy  smile,  and 
just  looking  up  from  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 

"  Thanks,  dear.  But  particularly  I  mean — so  particularly  that  you  can't 
do  without  me?" 

"  Well,  no,  Linley ;  since  you  put  it  that  way,  and  will  make  me  seem 
ungracious.    That  is,  we  can  do  without  you  until  dinner-time." 

**  Yes.    I  mean  that  I  am  going  on  an  expedition." 

"  Charity— philanthropy  ?  " 

"No,  dear;  friendship." 

"Friendship,  Linley?  I  thought  that  was  a  masculine  quality  altogether, 
like  a  moustache ;  and — well,  and  the  appreciation  of  a  dinner  and  a  glass  of 
wine.    I  didn't  think  women  ever  had  friendship.*^ 

"Come  now,  Louis!    Remember  what  Mr.  Valentine  says  about  cheap 
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cynicism!  Besides,  you  ought  to  know  better!  Have  you  not  heard  Cjnthb 
Courcelles  often  express  the  warmest  friendship  for 

Roctiford  looked  up  with  a  quick,  uneasy  glance. 

••  For  me,  dear,"  Linley  went  on  dreamily.  **  I  only  said  for  me.  Surely 
she  is  sincere?    Her  generous  bosom  can  contain  a  true  friendship.'* 

Rochford  turned  in  his  chair.  **  You  always  laugh  at  Cyntliia  Courcelles, 
Linley.     She  isn't  very  clever ;  but  then ^" 

**  She  is  very  beautiful,  and  I  delight  in  looking  at  her.  I  don^t  want  her 
to  be  clever,  Louis — I  am  delighted  that  she  isn^t  clever.  If  she  were,  I  dare 
say  I  should  be  jealous." 

**  Jealous  of  what?  " 

'*  Don^t  ask  with  that  grave  manner,  Louis  dear.  I  only  mean  jealous  of 
her  superiority  every  way.  I  was  not  thinking  of  her  old  admiration  for  yoii, 
dear.  I  have  not  a  bit  of  jealous  feeling  that  way.  Wliy  should ti^t  sLe  ad- 
mire you?  J  do.  Of  course  I  know  she  doesn^t  forgive  me  for  having  mar- 
ried you."  * 

"  All  this  time,"  said  he,  *'you  haven't  told  me  a  word  about  your  expedi- 
tion." 

'*  No ;  because  we  went  off  in  a  dissert:ition  about  women  and  friendship. 
Well,  I  am  going  to  see  a  woman — for  friendship's  sake." 

••  Friendsliip  of  yours,  Linley?  " 

**  No,  Louis — of  yours.    I  am  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Valentine." 

"Roche's  sister?  ' 

**  Yes,  dear ;  and  to  try  to  get  her  to  be  my  friend  and  to  come  here  often, 
and  bring  her  children.  I  am  fond  of  children."  Here  Linley  stopped  and 
slightly  colored. 

"  She  won't  come,  Linley.'* 

•*  No,  dear?    Why  do  you  think  so?    How  do  you  know?  " 

*^  Roche  won't  allow  her.  He  is  odd,  and  proud,  and  takes  queer  con- 
ceits. He  will  think  that  as  she  can't  dress  like  you  and  spend  money  and  all 
that,  she  must  not  come  near  the  place." 

'*Now  I  call  that,"  said  Linley  musingly,  "the  strangest  idea  of  indepen- 
dence! So  that  we  are  to  be  judged  by  our  clothes,  and  never  can  get  above 
their  level!  Does  Mr.  Valentine  call  thai  pride?  I  call  it  cowardice.  I 
should  not  be  abashed  by  any  woman's  clothes — not  if  she  wore  clotli  of  gold. 
whatever  that  is.  I  would  dress  as  I  pleased,  and  I  wouldn't  admit— no,  not 
even  to  myself — that  she  and  I  were  different.  Do  you  know,  Louis,  I  have 
still  the  little  blue  dress  and  the  black  petticoat  I  wore  the  first  day  I  saw 
you — and  I  thought  myself  good  enough  for  you,  dear,  in  tliem,  if  you  love^l 
me.  Only,  mind,  because  you  loved  me ;  that  made  me  gooil  enougli— not 
anything  in  myself.  Dress  couldn't  make  or  mar  me.  I  shall  put  these 
things  on  this  very  day." 

*•  Oh,  please  don't,  Linley." 

**  Louis!    Should  you  not  like  to  see  me  in  that  dress  again? '* 

"  I  should  like  it,  dear,  very  much ;  but  I  tliink  you  ought  to  go  rather  bet- 
ter dressed  to  see  people." 

"But  you  said  Mrs.  Valentine  or  her  brother  might  take  alarm  at 
finery,  or  something  of  that  kind;  and  would  it  not  be  better  to  go  ploulj 
dressed,  to  begin  with?  " 

•*  Plainly ;  yes,  of  course.  You  are  always  simply  dressed.  But,  Linley, 
there  may  be  ostentation  of  homeliness,  you  know.  She  knows  very  well,  and 
Roche  knows,  that  you  don't  go  about  here  in  a  blue  stuff  dress;  she  would 
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know  Uiat  you  went  in  that  masquerade  costume  to  9ui<;  yourself  to  her ;  and 
it  would  be  only  reminding  her  of  her  poverty." 

"^cA .'  '^  said  Linley,  '*  one  must  not  be  natural  except  under  penalty  of  be- 
ing set  down  as  artificial !  If  we  try  to  be  friendly,  we  are  only  supposed  to 
be  unfriendly !  Well,  lUl  not  experiment  in  the  blue  dress  and  the  short  petti- 
coat. How  lucky  a  maa  is!  He  can  wear  anything  he  likes  except  in  the 
evening;  and  Uien  he  has  no  trouble  of  selecting,  for  he  must  wear  the  one 
garb  and  nothing  else!  I  feel  tempted  to  get  my  hair  cut  short  and  go  in  for 
Woman's  Rights.     You  don't  know  Mrs.  Valentine,  Louis?  " 

"  No,  Linley.    I  never  saw  her." 

**How  odd  that  you  never  went  to  see  her,  and  with  such  friendship  for 
her  brother! " 

"  Tis  odd,  I  suppose,"  said  Rocliford,  now  laying  down  his  book  and  en- 
tering wiUi  a  certain  pleasure,  as  he  always  did,  upon  any  discussion  of  his 
own  character.  '*  I  suppose  it  seems  very  selfish ;  in  fact,  I  dare  say  it  is  very 
selfish.  But  you  know  all  my  various  bad  ways,  Ldnley,  and  you  know  how 
little  of  a  hero  your  husband  is." 

•*  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  Louis.  You  like  to  disparage  yourself.  You 
and  Mr.  Valentine  both  have  the  same  way.  To  hear  him  speak  of  himself, 
you  might  think  he  hadn't  a  good  quality  in  the  world ;  and  see  how  he  de- 
votes himself  to  his  sister-in-law  and  her  children.  It  is  the  same  with  you,  I 
know.    You  found  some  way  of  doing  her  many  a  kindness,  I  am  sure." 

"There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  dear." 

"But  why  not  go  and  see  her,  and  know  her?  Now,  Louis,  I  have  a  the- 
ory— ^a  romantic  theory  perhaps,  but  I  think  it  is  the  true  one ;  and  it  makes 
your  resolve  heroic." 

"  Then,  rely  upon  it,  it  isn't  the  true  one,  Linley!  I  didn't  go  just  because 
I  was  lazy,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  people  who  are  unhappy ;  and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  Linley,  I  have  a  horror  of  distressed  widows  and  orphan 
children,  pale  women  in  Uiin  gowns,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  one  could 
do  anything — but  when  one  can't." 

"  Louis,  I  can't  believe  that  of  you." 

"  It's  the  truth,  dear,  and  I  had  rather  you  knew  it.  Now,  what  was  your 
romantic  theory  ?  " 

"'  I  hardly  care  to  speak  of  it  now ;  I  ought  not  to.    It  was  absurd.'^ 

**  Still,  let  me  hear." 

"Oh,  mere  nonsense.  A  kind  of  idea  that  perhaps,  as  you  wore  such  a 
friend  of  her  brother's,  and  he  was  so  devoted  to  you  always,  that  you  might 
liave  been  already  a  hero  in  her  eyes ;  and  then  women  are  so  soft,  and'  you 
might  have  feared — that  she " 

**Tliat  she  might  have  fallen  in  love  with  me,  and  her  love  have  l)een  un- 
requited?   Is  that  it,  Linley?  '*    And  Rochford  smiled  easily. 

Linley  colored  a  little  as  if  she  were  betraying  to  ridicule  some  of  the  se- 
crets of  her  sex. 

"That  is  it,  dear.  At  least  that  was  it  I  had  some  such  notion.  It 
would  not  have  been  very  wonderful." 

•«  It  would  have  been  very  wonderful  in  my  case,"  said  Rochford — "  the 
heroic  resolve,  I  mean.  It  is  all  imagination,  Linley.  Tlie  truth  is,  I  never 
thought  of  the  poor  woman  at  all,  and  I  suppose  she  is  in  tears  half  her  time. 
I  am  glad  you  are  not  a  crying  woman,  Linley ;  I  never  could  admire  woman 
with  the  tear  in  her  e'e,  as  the  Scotch  songs  say." 
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Now  Linley  had  daring  this  talk  gradually  fallen  into  her  old  familiar  po- 
sition— not  so  familiar  lately,  to  be  sm'e,  as  it  once  used  to  he ;  that  is,  she  was 
seated  on  the  ground  and  leaning  against  Rochford^s  knee.  She  turned  lialf 
round  now  and  looked  earnestly,  wistfully,  into  his  face.  He  was  still  smil- 
ing his  easy  smile  of  complacent  self-accusation. 

Linley  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  disheartened,  doublful  expression,  and  with 
sometliing  almost  like  a  sigh. 

*•  Well,  Louis,  lam  going  to  see  Mrs.  Valentine." 

"  Quite  right,  Linley ;  vei*y  good  of  you.  Of  course  you'll  have  the  car- 
riage?" 

•*  No,  dear.    I  am  going  to  walk." 

•*  To  walk,  Linley?  It's  some  queer  sort  of  place — Camden  Town  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  Beastly  streets ;  and  you'll  never  find  your  way.  This 
isn't  Bonn,  Linley,  or  Dripdeanham." 

'*  But  I  like  to  walk ;  I  have  quite  set  my  heart  on  walking  out  there.  I 
shall  lose  the  use  of  my  limbs  if  I  don't  walk  sometimes,  and  I  want  to  know 
something  of  London." 

•*  That  sort  of  place  isn't  London,  Linley." 

*«  Then,  what  is  London  ?    Hyde  Park  ?  " 

•'  Well,  in  one  sense,  Hyde  Park  is  London.  But  there  is  historic  London, 
old  London,  the  London  of  the  Tower  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  there's  legal 
London  and  foreign  London;  and  Westminster  Hall,  and  ever  so  many  Loa- 
dons.    But  little  shabby  suburbs  are  not  London." 

"  Still  I  should  like  to  walk,  if  you  don't  object.  Louis.  I  don't  care  to 
seem  as  if  I  were  paying  a  visit  in  state  to  Mrs.  Valentine ;  and  then  if  I  took 
the  carriage  Mrs.  Courcelles  would  kindly  offer  to  accompany  me,  and  yoa 
know  yourself,  Louis,  Uiat  never  would  do." 

"A  wilful  woman  will  have  her  way,  Linley." 

"That  she  will,"  said  Linley  smiling. 

"  All  I  have  to  say  is,  don*t  get  lost;  don't  have  to  be  advertised  for;  don't 
tell  your  name  to  anybody ;  and  if  you  want  to  ask  your  way " 

"  Ask  at  the  bakers'  shops.  Yes,  I  know  all  that.  My  maid  has  laid  down 
that  law  for  me  already." 

**  What  nonsense !  I  don't  mean  that ;  I  mean  don't  ask  loungers  at  street 
comers,  and  don't  seem  too  much  of  a  stranger.  Of  course,  though,  every- 
body must  know  you  are  a  stranger ;  nobody  else  walks  in  places  of  that  sort 
Indeed,  Linley,  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  allow  you  to  go  about  places  in  tliat 
way," 

•*  Come  now,  you  have  given  your  consent  and  you  can't  take  it  back. 
You  said  I  might,  and  I  long  for  a  tramp,  an  unrestricted  tramp." 

There  were  few  things  Mr.  Rochford  would  not  have  permitted  any  one  to 
do  which  did  not  directly  interfere  in  some  manner  with  some  wish  of  his 
own.  He  had  no  particular  wish  to  keep  Linley  at  home  that  day;  ami  al- 
though he  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  at  the  notion  of  his  wife  hunting  her  way 
about  St.  Pancras  or  Camden  Town,  yet  he  did  not  think  it  mattered  mucli. 
and  it  was  a  relief  and  even  a  convenience  to  him  that  Linley  should  be  a  lit- 
tle eccentric  in  her  habits.  She  was  thus  a  relief  to  Cynthia  Courcelles,  aa 
Cynthia  Courcelles  was  a  relief  to  her. 

So  Linley  set  forth  upon  her  expedition.  It  was  not  in  itself  much  of  an 
adventure,  but  to  her  at  present  it  had  all  the  delightful  freshness  of  an  ex- 
ploring enterprise.    As  she  set  foot  in  the  square  and  heard  the  door  close  be- 
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hind  her,  she  felc  a  sense  of  gladness  and  liberty,  for  it  was  the  first  time  she 
h&d  ever  been  alone  in  London.  Without  knowing  why  she  went  tliat  way 
rather  than  another,  she  chose  a  long  straight  street  that  ran  northward  out  of 
the  sqnare,  and  she  chose  it  because,  owing  to  the  unusual  clearness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, it  was  closed  at  its  far  extremity  by  a  visible  horizon  of  gentle  hills. 
The  mere  sight  of  anything  like  a  hill  made  her  heart  throb,  now  that  she  was 
alone  and  could  yield  herself  to  memory.  She  thought  of  the  river  of  her 
girlhood,  her  earliest  youth — of  her  youth  P — nay,  surely  of  everybody's  youth — 
the  river  that  we  never  forget,  that  never  loses  its  peculiar  poetry  and  beauty, 
though  we  know  that  there  are  others  as  beautiful,  far  more  beautiful ;  the  sa- 
ci*ed  stream  of  ail  the  young — the  Rhine.  Linley  had  almost  begun  her  holi- 
day with  a  tear,  when  she  thought  of  her  dreams  by  the  Rhine,  and  could  not 
help  comptvring  them  with  the  reality ;  for  it  was  growing  very  clear  to  her 
nov  that  she  would  have  to  reconcile  herself  to  life  steadily  day  by  day,  hour 
by  hour — ^to  school  her  nature  down  to  a  discipline  of  dull  endurance  and  ne- 
gation. There  was  nothing  to  complain  of  as  yet,  only  she  had  made  a  mis- 
take and  believed  she  had  a  lover  and  a  hero  where  there  w:is  but  a  good- 
n.itQred,  well-read,  epicurean  gentleman.  Linley  had  a  brave  1ieai*t,  prema- 
tarely  formed  and  strengthened  by  trying  conditions,  and  slie  had  no  thought 
of  anything  but  a  resolute  acceptance,  and  making  the  best  of  the  situation  she 
had  brought  upon  herself,  and  of  which  she  was  not  disposed  to  exaggerate 
the  difficulties.  Still  a  young  wife,  a  bride  of  a  few  months,  resolving  to  re- 
concile herself  to  life,  is  not  an  object  exhilarating  to  contemplate.  **  Come 
what  will,"  Linley  said  to  herself,  ••  I  will  not  be  a  femnie  incomprise.  I'll 
Bait  myself  to  my  life  as  it  comes,  and  make  the  very  best  of  it  for  myself  and 
o&ers.    No;  I'll  not  be  ekfemme  incomprise,^* 

So  she  walked  along  northward,  glad  for  the  moment  to  be  alone,  and 
feelins:  asrain  like  a  curious,  venturesome  schoolgirl.  The  streets  were  not  in- 
teresting  or  romantic  in  themselves ;  but  tliey  were  streets  of  London,  and 
Linley  could  walk  where  she  pleased,  and  was  free  of  Mrs.  Courcelles  and 
everybody  else  for  a  little.  At  first  she  walked  through  long  and  monotonous 
rows  of  houses,  built  of  dark,  discoloring  brick,  one  just  the  same  as  another. 
Then  a  great  road  crossed  her  way  with  crowded  omnibuses  and  rattling  cabs — 
a  road  which  bad  once  been  made  up  of  spacious  dwelling-houses  with  large 
front  gardens ;  but  the  dwelling-houses  were  now  turned  into  shops,  and  the 
front  gardens  were  used  as  open-air  show-rooms.  Linley  was  amused  and 
astonished  at  the  many  schools  of  art  which  were  afforded  by  the  estsiblish- 
ments  of  the  ornamental  statuaries  and  the  monumental  stone-cutters.  Two  or 
three  of  these  places,  jammed  up  close  together  with  their  various  works  of 
art  projecting  into  the  streets,  made  an  odd  and  heterogeneous  collection. 
The  broken  column,  the  cross,  the  funeral  urn,  the  weeping  angel,  which  were 
to  belong  to  the  cemetery,  were  mixed  up  with  the  Egyptian  sphinx  destined 
to  adorn  some  suburban  doorsteps,  the  huge  British  lion  which  was  to  be- 
come the  emblem  of  a  public  house,  and  the  Venus  and  the  Artemis  of  the 
Louvre.  Linley  felt  sorry  for  the  Aphrodite  and  the  Artemis,  who  had  to  put 
Qp  with  the  vulgar  company  of  public-house  emblems  and  the  ghastly  orna- 
mentations of  northern  graves.  They  seemed  to  her  like  Greek  captives  in 
some  barbaric  market-place,  and  she  almost  felt  as  if  she  could  wish  to  help- 
them  in  making  their  escape. 

Meanwhile  she  must  find  her  way,  and  in  her  wondering  over  the  associa- 
^OD8  of  the  Diana  she  had  lost  her  clue. 
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**  You  are  looking  for  some  pbice/'  said  a  slender,  well-dressed  young  man, 
of  whom  at  tiie  moment  Linlej  observed  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  short 
of  stature,  had  dark  eyes,  and  spoke  in  a  soft  voiue,  with  an  accent  which 
seemed  like  that  of  a  foreigner.  His  manner  Wiis  very  civil,  and  lAnlej  told 
him  where  she  wished  to  go.  He  pointed  lier  the  way  she  was  to  take,  and 
politely  excused  himself  for  having  addressed  her,  saying  that  he  thought  she 
was  a  stranger  and  seemed  embarrassed,  and  that  the  place  was  rough  and 
noisy  for  a  lady. 

••  What  place  is  this,  please?  *'  Linley  asked. 

'*  This  is  Euston  Road.    It  t9  a  little  confusing  and  crowded." 

**  Thank  you ;  I  wasn^t  thinking  of  that,  or  afraid.  I  was  only  wondering 
at  Dir.na — in  Euston  Road,^'  and  Linley  glanced  at  the  huge  plaster  Ailemis. 
*'  One  doesn^t  expect  to  see  Diana  in  Euston  Road." 

**  Ah!  one  doesn^t  expect  it,  but  I  have  seen  Diana  in  Boston  Road,  Mrs. 
Rochford!" 

Linley  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  compliment  paid  to  herself  (with  her 
bright  face,  her  light  strong  figure,  and  her  free  and  graceful  moYements,  she 
might  have  fitly  made  one  of  Diana's  chorus),  so  much  surprised  wasshewbeo 
she  heard  her  own  name. 

**  You  know  me,  then?" 

"  I  ought  to  know  you,  Mrs.  Rochford." 

'*  But  I  don^t  know  you — at  least  I  don't  remember  yon;  perilAps  I  ooght 
to,  but  I  have  met  so  many  people  lately." 

Linley  now  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  sti*anger  and  endeavored  to  reooQect 
him,  assuming  that  he  must  be  one  of  her  many  acquaintances  lately  made. 
He  was  a  very  young  man,  seemingly  not  twenty  years  old,  altliough  he  spoke 
with  a  confirmed  and  easy  manner,  as  of  one  who  knew  his  world.  He  had  a 
dark  complexion,  short  dark  curling  hair,  and  wonderfully  bright  eyes.  He  was 
considerably  below  the  middle  height  and  vei-y  slender;  his  liands  were  quite 
little  and  girlish.  He  gave  one  the  idea  somehow  of  a  girl  in  t>oy^a  clothes, 
although  his  soft  dark  moustache  was  full  enough  to  have  banished  any  such 
thought.  But  the  pervading  idea  in  Linley^s  mind  was  that  lie  looked  like  an 
artist  or  a  foreigner,  and  as  his  face  seemed  familiar  to  her,  she  assumed  he 
must  be  some  musician  who  had  been  presented  to  her  somewhere. 

All  this  passed  through  her  mind  in  an  instant,  and  all  was  dispelled  whes 
he  said : 

**  You  have  never  seen  me  before,  Mrs.  Roohford." 

•*  But  you  know  me." 

**  Yes,  and  I  never  saw  you  until  to-day;  but  I  liave  had  your  face  long  in 
my  mind,  and  I  should  have  known  you — ^I  should  have  divined  you— any- 
where.    You  cannot  guess  who  I  am?  " 

**  Indeed  I  cannot,  and  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  don^t  propose  to  stand 
here  guessing." 

His  manner  was  so  respectful  and  he  looked  so  young  that  Linley  was 
neither  embarrassed  nor  offended;  but  she  strongly  objected  to  standing  on 
the  pavement  of  Euston  Road,  and  being  jostled  by  passengers  now  on  this 
side  and  now  on  that,  wliite  trying  to  make  out  an  enigma. 

'*  One  moment  only.  You  have  been  the  best  benefactress  to  the  only  crea- 
ture left  in  the  world  who  is  very  dear  to  me." 

Linley  blushed  slightly,  and  in  a  moment  the  resemblance  in  his  face  to 
some  one  she  knew,  and  which  had  been  puzzling  her,  made  itself  clear. 
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"I  think  I  know  now,"  she  said.  *' You  are  the  brother  of  my  little 
friend " 

"Of  the  orphan  Sinda,  to  whom  you  have  been  the  generous  protector. 
Yes,  Mrs.  Rociiford;  and  I  only  wish  I  could  kneel  on  the  pavement  to 
thank " 

"Oh,  please  don^t,^*  said  Linley  smiling;  **it's  rather  muddy,  and  besides 
I  don't  deserve  it.  But  I  am  glad  to  see  you— to  know  tliat  you  are  living, 
and  well — and  that  Sinda  is  not  quite  alone.  I  must  see  you;  we  must  have 
some  talk  together." 

"  I  went  to  your  house  to-day,  and  I  meant  to  have  asked  for  you,  but  I 
lost  coarao^e.  We  are  poor — now ;  and  I  dread  lackeys.  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  see  you  first.     I  waited  and  watched,  and  at  last  I  saw  you  come  out." 

"Oh! "  This  was  said  with  a  surprise  tliat  was  not  wholly  unmiugled  with 
a  certain  sense  of  discomfort.     *'  Tlien  you  followed  me?  " 

"  Forgive  me;  I  did.  I  knew  you  at  the  first  glance,  but  I  did  not  like  to 
speak  to  you  there.  When  you  stopped  and  seemed  to  have  lost  your  way,  then 
I  took  courage." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  you  wanted  courage  so  much.  Will  you  come 
and  see  Mr.  Rochford  and  me  to-morrow — any  time  between  eleven  and 
two?    That  will  be  better;  and  please  don't  follow  me  any  n^ore." 

"Oh  no,  that  Is  quite  unnecessai-y  now.^' 

**  It  was  hardly  necessary  at  all  I  think,  but  no  matter,"  for  the  young 
man  seemed  greatly  downcast.  **•  You  will  come  add  see  me — and  see  ua — 
to-morrow?" 

*'  It  shall  be  my  delight — ^another  favor  for  which  to  be  grateful." 

She  W!is  about  to  hold  out  her  hand  to  him,  but  he  had  drawn  back  and 
made  a  respectful  bow,  taking  off  his  hat  in  a  manner  which  rather  astonished 
Euston  Road. 

Linley  walked  quickly  on,  feeling  an  odd  mixture  of  wonder,  satisfaction, 
and  discomfort.  It  was  true  then — little  Sindni  really  had  a  brother ;  and  he 
was  a  handsome  youth,  as  Sinda  had  often  told  her ;  and  he  had  come  back  to 
find  his  sbter,  as  Mr.  Tuxham  always  said  he  never  would  do.  All  this  was 
gratifying,  but  Linley  was  not  quite  certiiin  how  Mr.  Rochford  would  relish 
the  introduction  of  tliis  anomalous  new  acquaintance  whom  she  had  brought 
upon  him,  and  she  did  not  feel  quite  certain  whether  she  liked  or  disliked  the 
new  acquaintance  herself.  However,  as  she  had  taken  little  Sinda  in  hand, 
she  would  not  renounce  her  cliarge  until  she  had  learned  something  about  tlie 
brotlier  who  had  turned  up  so  unexpectedly  and  oddly.  Therefore  she  must 
see  him  and  endeavor  to  find  out  all  about  him.  Linley  as  a  married  woman 
felt  herself  of  course  immeasurably  older  Uian  this  fragile-looking  youth,  and 
she  knew  that  Mr.  Rochford  would  not  t:ike  much  trouble  to  assist  her. 

Her  little  expedition  liad  opened  rather  strangely.  She  went  on  quickly 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The  day  was  sunny,  and  the  walk  was  pleasant, 
and  she  had  come  out  with  a  settled  determination  to  observe  everything,  and 
train  her  mind  to  be  as  ••  objective  "  as  possible.  For  she  found  that  she  had 
been  brooding  fiir  too  much  of  late  over  herself,  her  past  and  her  future;  and 
she  was  convinced  that  she  never  C(»uld  deal  with  the  realiiies  of  her  life,  and 
make  the  best  of  them,  without  keeping  herself  far  in  the  background  of  her 
thoughts.  There  was  something  lieroic  about  this  simple  resolve  which  the 
young  wife  had  so  deliberately  made — the  resolve  to  put  away  illusions  once 
for  all,  and  not  merely  endure  but  welcome  and  make  the  best  of  the  life  that 
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lay  before  her.  It  was  all  the  more  heroic  because  it  had  none  of  the  prestige 
of  heroism  or  even  of  martyrdom  aboat  it.  It  would  be  known  to  nobody, 
appreciated  by  nobody.  It  would  have  no  epitaph  to  be  written.  It  would 
conduce  to  no  grand  dramatic  end,  even  in  the  way  of  destruction.  It  was  to 
be  only  the  quiet  taming  down  of  an  imaginative,  impatient,  and  emotional 
nature  to  the  dry,  hard  work  of  a  life  without  love.  Its  highest  triumph 
would  be  a  full  reconciliation  with  the  commonplaces,  wherein  even  those 
whose  lives  were  made  the  happier  for  her  self-discipline  would  discern  no 
sacrifice. 

So  she  went  her  way,  meanwhile  determined  to  use  her  eyes  and  not  her 
thoughts.  There  was  not  much  to  see.  The  streets  she  passed  through  had 
nothing  of  London  in  them,  notiiing  charactenstic.  They  were  fur  a  long 
time  made  of  small  tobacco  shops  with  playbills  outside  the  doors,  and  public 
ho.ises  and  milliners^  and  drapers^  shops  of  the  smaller  class,  and  butchers 
and  greengrocers  and  bakers,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Linlcy  looked  at 
evei*ything,  and  even  read  tlie  playbills  now  and  then,  and  when  slie  read  the 
name  of  the  principal  actress  in  this  one  or  that,  fell  to  wondering  ns  to  what 
sort  of  a  woman  she  was,  and  whether  she  was  really  clever  and  succesBful 
and  happy,  and  whether  she  had  found  her  path  in  life  and  wsis  satisfied  with 
it.  Then  she  thought  of  the  failures,  and  wondered  hovv  tliey  got  on,  and 
whether  they  were  always  depressed,  and  whether  among  them  tliere  were 
not  some  who  ought  to  have  iw^de  a  success  only  for  something  or  other  which 
tliey  couldn't  help.  Then  she  ^.passed  a  little  church  or  oh:ipel,  bulk  in  and 
imbedded  among  the  ordiuai*y  houses,  so  that  she  could  hardly  have  known  it 
to  be  a  place  of  worship  except  for  its  little  formal  gate  and  the  printed  aa- 
nouncement  of  forthcoming  sertices  and  sermons  in  it ;  and  she  began  to  think 
that  the  busy  wife  of  a  faithful  and  respected  clergyman  or  minister  must  look 
up  to  her  husband  greatly,  and  be  looked  up  to  by  him  and  feel  that  she  had  a 
real  business  in  life,  and  so  be  very  happy. 

Little  by  little  the  shops  began  to  grow  fewer  and  smaller;  dwelluag- 
houses  increiised.  There  were  long  rows  of  houses  with  trim  areas  and  neat 
railings,  and  with  brass  plates  on  the  doors  and  flower- pots  in  the  windows, 
and  no  shop  among  them.  At  last  the  shops  ceased  altogether,  except  for  an 
occasional  public  house,  with  a  sign  swinging  from  a  tree  outside  the  door, 
and  a  trough  for  horses  to  drink  from.  Semi-detached  villa  residences  began 
to  multiply,  and  even  wholly  detached  villas,  large,  liandsome,  and  solid, 
which  would  have  suggested  to  eyes  more  experienced  than  Linley's  the  pres- 
ence of  wealthy  city 'men  of  dissenting  views  in  religion;  for  dissent,  it  has 
been  truly  observed,  never  gets  nearer  to  London  than  the  suburbs.  The  road 
was  broad,  clean,  well  kept,  with  trees  overhanging  it  on  both  sides  from  the 
g:irdens  of  the  villas,  and  eveiy  where  there  was  a  wealth  of  leaves  and  flow- 
ers and  ferns,  of  birches  and  copper  beeches  and  elms  and  ivy.  The  sun  was 
mild,  the  air  was  delightful,  the  way  was  beautiful,  and  Linley  began  to  enjoy 
her  walk.  After  a  while,  however,  the  large  detached  villas  were  seen  no 
more;  even  the  ranges  of  semi-detached  villas  became  fewer;  isolated  rows 
of  half-finished  terraces  lined  the  road  at  intervals;  there  were  glimpses  of 
green  fields ;  there  were  churches  with  quite  a  venerable  air  about  them,  and 
preserving  their  own  rooks.  The  road  had  all  the  time  been  gradually  as- 
cending, until  at  last  Linley  reached  what  seemed  to  be  its  height  For  just 
before  her  there  was  a  dip ;  the  road  crossed  a  sort  of  valley,  in  whicJi  there 
were  scattered  houses  and  a  little  church  and  a  railway  station.    Beyond  this 
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again  there  swelled  a  broad,  green,  wavy  heath,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
little  clamps  of  trees,  and  irregular  groups  of  houses>  and  lakelets  tliat  glit- 
tered in  the  sunlight.  Then  Linley  knew  that  she  had  reached  her  gocil,  and 
had  fairly  walked  herself  clear  of  London. 

It  was  in  this  region  that  Mrs.  Valentine  lived.  Linley  Iiad  not  much 
trouble  in  finding  the  house.  Mrs.  Valentine  herself  was  in  the  front  garden 
with  her  children  when  Linley  raised  the  latch  and  entered,  and,  going  up  to 
the  widow  with  a  frank  and  sunny  smile,  said: 

**I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  to  Mrs.  Valentine,  and  let  me  introduce  myself. 
I  am  Mrs.  Rochford,  and  I  know  your  brother;  and  I  have  always  wanted  to 
come  and  see  you/^ 

The  acquaintance  was  made  on  the  instant.  Mrs.  Valentine,  having  had 
the  benefit  of  a  man's  description  of  Linley,  saw  before  her  a  person  entirely 
different  from  anything  she  had  expected  to  see.  Linley,  never  having  heard 
any  description  of  Mi*s.  Valentine,  thought  she  must  have  known  her  any- 
where, so  exactly  did  she  answer  to  Linley^s  preconceived  ideas.  Let  no  man 
hope  to  give  a  woman  any  accurate  description  of  another  woman.  £nliglit- 
ened  by  Roche  Valentine^s  honest  and  earnest  reports,  Mrs.  Valentine  had 
formed  a  conception  of  linley  as  a  spoiled,  self-conceited,  clever,  and  arrogant 
young  woman ;  a  cross  between  Beatrix  Esmond  and  Lady  Teazle ;  a  creature 
rain  of  her  appearance,  her  powers  of  sarcasm,  and  the  money  and  position 
she  had  obtained  by  her  marriage.  She  had  thought  of  a  woman  rustling  in 
silks  and  waving  with  feathers  and  glittering  with  ornaments.  Slie  saw  a  sim- 
ply-dressed, graceful  girl;  so  simply  dressed  that  one  hardly  noticed  M'hat  she 
wore.  But  it  was  not  this  that  Mrs.  Valentine  observed  just  then.  She  saw  a 
f;&ce  which  might  perhaps  fairly  be  called  beautiful,  but  of  which  it  was  not 
tiie  beauty  th:it  struck  her.  It  was  the  expression  of  candor,  of  troth,  of  a  gen- 
eroos,  sympathetic  soul,  which  at  first  impressed  ber.  Mrs.  Rochford  was  ev- 
idently very  young,  but  there  was  no  girlislmess  about  her.  There  was  rather 
an  air  of  thoughtfulness,  a  strange  suggestion  even  of  melancholy,  as  the  sun- 
light itself  sometimes  has.  Bright  and  warm  as  was  Linley^s  smile,  it  sug- 
gested a  sensitive  and  sympathetic  rather  than  a  gladsome  heart.  A  strange 
conceit  passed  in  a  moment  through  Mrs.  Valentine^s  mind.  She  thought 
Linley  looked  like  a  young  wife  who,  happy  in  all  other  ways,  had  lost  a 
child. 

Anyhow,  there  seemed  a  sympathy  between  these  two  women  from  the 
first.  Mrs.  Valentine,  who,  if  she  ever  had  had  any  expectation  of  a  visit  from 
Rochford  s  young  wife,  would  have  looked  forward  to  it  as  something  oppres- 
sive and  distracting  in  that  quiet  home,  like  tlie  intrusion  of  some  gaudy  and 
noisy  parrot,  was  equally  surprised  and  delighted  by  the  manners  of  lier  visit> 
or.  The  whole  party  went  into  the  house,  and  then  into  the  large  garden  at 
the  back,  and  Mrs.  Valentine  was  pleased  to  find  that  Linley  knew  so  much 
about  furniture,  and  gardening,  and  everything. 

Women  seldom  talk  to  anybody  as  almost  all  men  do— right  out,  with  no 
purpose  behind.  Both  Linley  and  Annie  Valentine  had  a  grain  of  special  pur- 
pose in  directing  the  conversation  this  way  or  that,  which  each  would  rather 
not  have  disclosed.  Mrs.  Valentine  was  anxious  for  some  word  or  expression 
which  might  enlighten  her  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  friend  in  whom  her 
brother-in-law  still  trusted  so  faichfully.  and  in  whom  she  wished  too  to  trust. 
Linley  wished  to  find,  if  she  could,  what  manner  of  nature  Roche  Valentine's 
tnilj  was;  for  she  thought,  with  eager  clinging  to  a  hope  that  yet  floated 
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above  the  surface,  ''  If  he  be  really  noble  and  manly,  bis  close  friend,  my  hus- 
band, must  be  noble  and  manly  too ;  and  perhaps — ^perhaps  I  have  not  lost  my 
hero  lifter  all.'* 

Linley  won  at  the  game.  At  least  she  learned  fi'om  Mrs.  Valentine  much 
more  than  she  taught  her.  In  truth  it  would  have  taken  a  very  clever  person 
to  get  from  Linley,  just  then,  anything  about  Mr.  Roehford  except  Uie  too 
truthful  avowal  of  her  devotion  to  him.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  easr 
enough  to  get  from  Annie  Valentine  all  about  her  brother-in-law.  He  was 
evidently  Annie's  hero  now.  He  could  do  anything.  He  had  hung  these  pic- 
tures;  he  had  drawn  that  sketch;  he  had  planted  those  flowers;  it  was  he 
who  kept  the  garden  in  order;  he  could  even  tune  the  piano;  be  cooU  teach 
anybody  whatever  that  person  wanted  to  learn.  He  did  not  get  oa  in  life, 
but  that  was  because  he  was  too  unselfish.  Likewise,  however,  Mrs.  Valen- 
tine acknowledged  that  when  he  wasn't  doing  anything  her  brotlier-in-taw 
seemed  remarkably  indolent.  Slie  had  known  him  to  lie  under  a  tree  for 
hours  and  look  up  at  the  leaves  and  the  sky.  He  had  assured  her  himself  tluU 
he  had  x>:^ssed  wliole  days  and  nights  lying  on  the  deck  of  Mr.  Rootiford's 
little  yacht.  He  sometimes  declared  that  he  was  the  most  selfish  man  in  the 
world,  and  that  he  was  wholly  engrossed  in  trying  to  make  his  own  chai*jicter 
perfection.  He  vowed  that  he  had  renounced  ambition  because  it  spoiled  the 
temper  and  the  character.  He  occasionally  remarked  tiiat  he  had  taken  his  seat 
in  the  ui)per  boxes  of  life,  and  proposed  quietly  to  see  out  the  play.  ••  My 
epitapli,  engi'aved  on  my  tomb,"  he  was  fond  of  saying,  "  shall  be,  *  Here  lies 
the  last  of  the  Heatlien  Philosophers.    Stmnger,  pass  on  and  let  him  alone.' " 

But  Mrs.  Annie  honestly  confessed  that  she  thought  much  of  this  was  only 
his  nonsense,  and  that  if  he  had  any  real  motive  for  exertion  in  life  he  wonld 
do  something  great. 

**I  sometimes  think,"  she  said,  "tliat  he  would  become  a  poet  if  he  would 
only  f:ill  in  love."  Anyhow*  he  was  the  dearest  and  noblest  of  brothers,  the 
best  of  men — that  Mrs.  Valentine  was  only  too  ready  over  and  over  .ngain 
to  affirm ;  and  though  Linley  could  not  see  a  hero  in  Mr.  Valentine,  siie  jet 
was  satisfied  that  much  of  the  praise  was  well  deserved,  and  for  her  own  par- 
ticular reason  she  was  delighted  to  hear  it. 

Annie  Valentine  thought  Linley  tlie  most  sympathetic  woman  she  had  ever 
met,  not  having  any  idea  of  the  peculiar  motive  for  the  interest  with  which 
our  heroine  listened.  Linley  thought  Mrs.  Valentine  tiie  most  charming  com- 
panion, because  from  her  lips  seemed  to  come  such  reassuring  words.  The 
two  women  would  have  been  sympathetic  and  friendly  in  any  case;  indeed, 
the  sound  of  a  sincere  and  intelligent  woman^s  voice  was  like  music  in  the  ears 
of  e.ich ;  but  in  tliis  case  of  sudden  affection,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  special 
charm  of  each  to  each  was  something  in  the  mind  of  the  charmed  and  not  of 
the  charmer. 

Anyhow,  the  time  went  on  and  Linley  had  to  go,  promising  to  come  again, 
and  engaged  the  children  to  visit  with  her  all  manner  of  amusements  in 
town.  Mrs.  Valentine  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that  Linley  had  walked 
all  the  way  out,  and  was  determined  to  walk  all  the  way  back. 

*•  You  are  like  Roche ;  he  always  walks." 

"I  delight  in  walking,"  said  Linley,  "but  I  seldom  walk  anywhere  in 
London.'' 

**  Roche  will  perhaps  come  out  this  evening;  it  is  as  likely  as  not." 

**  It  is  very  late,"  said  Linley,  **  and  my  master  will  be  looking  for  me." 
The  two  women  kissed  each  other. 
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"Thaok  yoa  a  thousand  times,"  said  Linley  with  a  beaming  smile,  **and 
good-by." 

Mrs.  Valentine  did  not  know  and  could  not  guess  what  Linley  had  thanked 
her  for.  But  she  was  delighted  with  Mrs.  Rochford,  and  felt  sure  that  the  hus- 
band whom  such  a  woman  loved  must  be  a  noble  creature. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HER  WELCOME  HOME. 

The  first  mile  of  Linley ^s  homeward  tramp  was  so  happy  that  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  she  ought  to  be  singing  as  she  went  along.  For  she  believed  that  she 
positively  liad  found  her  hero  and  set  him  up  again.  What  could  the  friend, 
patrun.  and  protector  of  tliat  best  of  creatures,  that  good,  kind,  unsuccessful 
Mr.  Valentine,  be,  but  a  noble  being  and  a  hero?  It  was  clear  to  Linley  tliat 
Valentine  was  one  of  those  men  of  varied  and  diffusive  little  capabilities 
which  never  come  to  anything  gi'eat  or  win  much  success — ^talents  that 
sparkle  as  the  firefly  does,  but  set  no  lamp  or  hearthfire  burning;  and  that  her 
hnsbiuid,  Valentine's  only  protector,  had  seen  this  and  known  it  long  since,  and 
pat  himself  on  Valentine^s  careless,  easy-going  level,  in  order  that  the  unsuc- 
cessful friend  migl.t  not  feel  tiie  reality  of  his  failure.  But  she  did  ample 
jastice  to  Valentine^s  pure  and  generous  nature  as  described  by  his  sister, 
and  she  was  proud  once  more  to  be  the  wife  of  the  man  who,  as  slie  would 
hare  it»  played  the  part  of  Achilles  to  that  of  Patroclus. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  natural  that,  as  she  gradually  entered  upon  the  mean 
and  commonplace  streets,  the  exuberance  of  her  feelings  should  be  a  little 
dished.  She  wished  that  she  had  not  even  for  a  moment  distrusted  her  master, 
and  she  found  herself  wishing,  too  that  lie  had  made  his  life  seem  a  little  more 
heroic  and  not  given  ground  for  her  doubts.  She  would  have  liked  to  hear 
Mrs.  Valentine  tell  her  t-vle  all  over  again  in  order  that  she  might  have  her 
rccissunince  reassured.  Then  slie  felt  angry  with  herself  for  needing  retis- 
sarance,  and  she  longed  to  put  her  arms  confidingly  and  faithfully  round 
Rocliford  once  more.  She  hoped  Mr.  Valentine  would  go  out  to  see  his  sister 
that  evening,  and  that  Miss  Courcelles  would  not  come  back  to  dinner,  and 
tli:it  she  might  at  least  have  an  hour  alone  with  Rochford  even  if  she  must  go 
with  the  Courcelles  to  a  dreadful  evening  party  whither  they  were  boimd. 

The  streets  were  crowded,  dusty,  hot,  and  unpicturesque.  People  jostled 
her  and  stai'ed  after  her.  Once  or  twice  she  lost  her  way,  and  would  not  ask 
anybo<ly  how  to  go  until  she  liad  quite  entangled  herself  in  a  maze  of  gi*ay, 
dull  streets.  The  level  evening  sunlight,  when  she  could  see  it  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  houses  she  had  now  reached,  annoyed  and  blinded  Jier,  as  if  determined 
to  delay  her.  She  was  hurrying  home  as  if  she  had  done  something  dreadful 
in  staying  out — as  if,  indeed,  tliere  was  any  reasonable  chance  of  her  even  being 
late  for  dinner.  Dinner  was  to  be  at  eight,  and  a  brisk  young  walker  could 
easily  accomplish  the  distance  from  Mrs.  Valentine's  to  Linley *s  home  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  Linley  had  left  Mrs.  Valentine's  at  a  quarter  before  six. 

She  liastened  on,  however,  now,  with  an  odd  unmeaning  presentiment  of 
something  unpleasant  about  to  happen,  and  a  vague  feeling  of  penitence  as  if 
she  had  been  doing  wrong.  She  glanced  eagerly  up  when  she  reached  the 
8<inare,  as  if  she  did  not  feel  quite  certain  whether  the  house  which  she  had 
left  in  the  morning  could  have  scood  up  all  the  day  in  her  absence,  without  any- 
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thing  happening  to  it.  Then  analyzing  her  own  emotions,  according  to  her 
wont,  and  amusing  herself  with  her  own  weaknesses,  she  smiled  to  think  how 
little  her  presence  had  to  do  with  tlie  safety  of  that  great,  solid  house;  how 
many  generations  had  passed  away,  seeing  and  leaving  it  firmly  established; 
how  little  difierence  her  being  out  or  in  would  have  made  to  anybody  in  it. 

Except  my  master,  of  course.  Yes,  except  my  m:tster.  She  walked  a  little 
faster  when  she  thought  of  Rochford,  weary  of  reading  and  lounging  and  look- 
ing round  for  her — and  she  not  there. 

Perhaps  it  was  something  of  a  disappointment  when  she  got  in  (panting  a 
little,  it  must  be  owned,  and  not  seeming  by  any  means  cool  and  dignified 
enough  for  the  mistress  of  that  solemn  and  solid  mansion)  to  find  that  Mr. 
Rochford  was  not  at  home.  Nobody  was  in.  The  place  looked  doleful  in  the 
lone  gray  twilight  of  summer.  Linley  hurried  to  her  room  and  began  to  dress 
for  dinner.  Her  maid  brought  her  a  little  surprise  in  the  shape  of  a  card  from 
Mr.  Tuxham,  on  which  were  scrawled  a  few  rugged  words  in  pencil,  to  saj 
that  he  was  sorry  everybody  was  out,  and  that  he  would  come  again  some  time 
in  the  evening.  Linley  was  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Tuxham  was  in  town;  at 
least  her  first  impulse  was  to  be  glad  of  it.  Just  now,  however,  the  announce- 
ment of  his  visit  seemed  in  a  moment  to  have  come  at  an  unlucky  time;  she 
could  not  tell  how. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  knocking  below.  She  started;  surely  for  no  reason. 
Such  a  sound  was  to  be  expected  just  then.  She  hurried  down  to  the  draw- 
ing-room to  welcome  my  master.  Yet  there  were  a  few  seconds  to  be  lost  in 
the  inevitable  final  preparations  of  womanhood — the  last  touch  to  the  hair  and 
glance  at  the  mirror,  and  so  on ;  and  she  knew  from  the  sounds  she  heard  on 
tiie  stairs  below,  that  she  would  not  be  the  first  in  the  drawing-room  after  all. 
Odd,  unusual  sounds,  too ;  a  vague  commotion  and  huri*ying,  and  eager,  low- 
spoken  words,  and  Mr.  Rochford^s  voice  speaking  with  unwonted  emphasis. 

The  drawing-room — two  drawing-rooms  in  fact,  with  folding  doors  now 
open — had  two  entrances,  one  at  this  end  of  the  corridor,  convenient  for  Lin- 
ley now,  who  descended  from  tixe  floor  above;  the  other  in  the  way  of  those 
coming  up  from  below.  Linley  entered  of  course  by  the  door  nearer  to  her, 
and  saw  in  the  dusk,  against  the  Yenetian  blinds  of  tho  room  furtlier  from  her, 
and  which  looked  on  the  street,  tliatMr.  Rochford  was  bending  over  somelliin^ 
which  lay  on  a  sofa  there.  It  seemed  to  Linley  in  the  flash  of  that  terrible 
instant  as  if  a  dead  body  must  have  been  brought  in  and  w^  now  lying  there 
on  the  sofa.  Her  first  idea  was  that  something  had  happened  to  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. Her  master  was  kneeling  be&ide  the  sofa  now.  Linley  \v91s  not  given 
to  shrieking  or  alarms ;  she  advanced  gently,  quickly,  to  her  master^s  aid  and 
comfort.  Not,  however,  so  quickly  but  that  she  saw  him  take  the  hand  of  the 
body  and  press  it  to  his  lips  again  and  again,  and  heard  him  utter  tender 
monosyllables  of  almost  inarticulate  love,  and  gi*ief,  and  pity,  and  wild  alarm. 
Then  she  saw  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Yalentine  who  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  but 
Miss  Cynthia  Courcelles,  looking,  as  the  Elizabethan  writers  would  have  pat 
it,  white  as  her  smock,  and  evidently  without  consciousness. 

*'  Linley!  '^  exclaimed  my  master,  rising  to  his  feet  and  looking  pale  enoogfa 
in  Ills  turn. 

"Is  Miss  Courcelles  dead?  "  Linley  asked  with  white  lips,  glittering  eyes, 
and  accent  of  inexorable  composure. 

"  She  has  had  a  fall,"  Rochford  foltered,  "  but  I  hope— I  should  think  it's 
not  so  bad  as  that.  I  have  sent  for  Dr.  Norman.  You  see— -don^t  yoo,  lin- 
ley P — ^that  she  is  senseless?  " 
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"  I  see/^  Linley  replied,  and  was  going  to  add,  '*  she  is  not  the  only  one ;  ^' 
bat  she  kept  in  her  sarcasm  as  far  too  small  and  pitiful  for  such  an  occasion ; 
and  in  a  moment  several -maid-servants  were  in  the  room,  and  then  af&ighted 
Mn.  Courcelles,  and  then  Dr.  Norman. 

"Where  was  tliis — ^where  did  Cynthia  fall?  "asked  the  excited  mother, 
looking  to  Linley  for  explanation. 

**  In  the  Bow,"  Rochford  interposed,  and  cast  a  look  of  earnest  appeal  at 
Unley.  "  It  is  not  much— only  hurt.  I — ^we  got  her  into  a  carriage,  and  she 
seemed  very  well ;  but  coming  along  she  fainted — ^from  the  pain." 

*•  Now,"  said  Dr.  Norman  quietly,  **  the  sooner  you  all  go  out  the  better, 
except  liie  young  lady^s  mother,  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Rochford — ^if  you  are  not 
likely  to  be  excited  or  nervous?  " 

**No,"  said  Linley,  **I  can  keep  my  nerves  under  control.  Can  I  be  of 
anyassistai^ce?" 

"  Better  than  one  of  the  maids,  I  think.*' 

•*Then  Til  stay,"  said  Linley. 

**  I  don^t  think  it^s  very  much,"  Dr.  Norman  said  reassuringly,  to  all  and 
sundry  who  were  leaving  the  room. 

Poor  Mrs.  Courcelles  was  more  like  a  withered  leaf  in  a  fitful  wind  than 
like  a  human  creature,  so  uncontrollable  was  her  excitement.  Dr.  Norman 
motioned  with  his  hand  for  quiet;  Linley  pitied  the  poor  mother,  and  tried  to 
say  a  soothing  word  to  her.  Cynthia  soon  opened  her  languid  eyes  and  said 
^  Mamma!  "  and  the  (ace,  the  large  eyes,  and  the  one  word  reminded  Linley 
cmelly  of  the  great  dolls  that,  being  provoked  thereto  by  a  string,  ejaculate  the 
same  endearing  name. 

"You  live,  my  darling! "  Mrs.  Courcelles  exclaimed,  and  would  have  flung 
herself  on  her  daughter  and  stifled  her  to  thank  her  for  living,  but  that  the  doc- 
tor waved  her  back  and  Linley  restrained  her.  Linley  seemed  all  the  time  to 
have  no  emotion  of  her  own,  or  thought  that  concerned  herself.  She  looked 
on  like  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  great  master^s  anatomical  lesson. 

''Oh,  will  she  live?''  asked  Mrs.  Courcelles. 

"She  will  live,"  said  the  doctor  composedly.  ** There's  nothing  serious  in 
it" 

The  beautaful  Cynthia  indeed  had  had  a  smart  fall,  and  had  hurt  her  shoul- 
der and  sprained  one  ankle,  and  had  one  or  two  little  wounds  on  the  back  of 
the  head — where  Linley  was  pleased  to  perceive  that  the  hair  was  not  very 
thick,  for  Mrs.  Courcelles,  at  the  surgeon^s  request,  removed  a  whole  mass  of 
it  with  a  dexterous  movement  or  two.  None  of  Cynthia's  beautiful  limbs 
were  broken.  In  fact,  it  was  all  a  matter  of  a  week  in  bed  and  a  medical  man 
and  affectionate  nursing.  So  Miss  Courcelles  was  put  to  bed,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  kept  very  quiet,  and  she  smiled  a  sweet  smile  of  gratitude  upon  her  kind- 
ly hostess. 

"Oh,  thank  God,  there  is  no  danger,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Courcelles,  "and  we 
can  all  smile  again!" 

*Yes,  we  can  smile  again,"  Linley  echoed ;  "we  can  all  be  very  merry 

/JOW." 

When  Linley  passed  up  to  her  own  room  again,  she  found  to  her  surprise 
tlint  Rochford  was  there. 

'-  Linley,"  he  said,  offering  her  a  chair,  and  closing  the  door  behind  her, 
'' jou  don't  think  too  much  of  this  day's  nonsense?" 

She  looked  at  him,  but  could  say  nothing. 
21 
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••  We  were  riding  togetlier,"  lie  hurried  on — and  he  sat  down  while  speak- 
ing. "  She  came  home — came  Aere,  I  mean — unexpectedly,  and  I  prevailed 
on  her  to  go  for  a  gallop  in  the  Row,  very  late,  and  the  horse  fell,  and  I 
thought  the  poor  thing  was  kUled,  and  that  it  was  my  fault.  That  was  all, 
Linley !  I  brought  her  upstairs  myself,  and  then  I  thought  she  was  dead ;  and 
one  can^t  help  feeling  something  at  such  a  moment.^^ 

*'  Oh,  Lcluis ! "    She  could  say  no  more,  tlie  tears  were  rushing  to  her  ejes. 

**  We  are  yery  old  friends,  you  know,^^  he  said,  "  and  I  believe  she  would 
have  married  me ;  but  then  there  was  some  quarrel,  and  then  you  came  be- 
tween, and  all  that.  I  never  cared  about  her  really,  Linley,  and  I  was  only 
^toO  glad  to  escape  marrying  her ;  but  of  course  it  was  a  disappointment  to  ber, 
and  you  must  be  a  little  generous  and  forgiving.     You  have  won,  you  know." 

**Won?  Have  I  won P*^  said  Linley  sadly.  "I  have  lost  alL  You  made 
love  to  me  and  married  me  only  in  a  sort  of  quarrel  with — with  the  other  per- 
son." 

'*  No,  no,  Linley,  not  that  I  never  loved  her,  but  When  I  saw  her  lying 
dead,  as  I  thought,  some  of  the  old  memories  did  come  back  for  tlie  moment 
I  am  ashamed  of  myself  now— confoundedly  ashamed — and  I''m  afi*aid  I  have 
lost  some  of  your  good  opinion,  Linley.  But  a  man  of  forty,  my  sweet  and 
twenty,  has  more  memories  than  you  girls  could  have.  I  have  come  to  ask 
for  your  forgiveness,  Linley.    I  needn't  ask  yon  not  to  speak  of  this?  " 

**No,"  said  Linley;  *'I  have  no  oonfidatUSt'^'*  and  a  great  sob  liad  nearly 
broken  from  her. 

'*  Thanks,  dear,"  replied  her  husband,  growing  more  and  more  composed. 
*'  You  may  be  sure  that  you  have  seen  the  last  of  that  sort  of  idiocy  on  my 
part,  and  we^ll  get  these  people  awny  as  soon  as  that  girl  gets  well.  You  saw, 
Linley,  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  she  was  quite  insensible." 

'*  She  was,"  said  Linley  with  a  sigh.     **  She  is  happy  to  be  insensible." 

*'But  we'll  get  rid  of  them,"  said  Rochford,  *'  as  soon  as  possible.  Oh,  did 
you  know  that  old  Tuxham's  here?  He  came  while  yon  were  with  that  poor 
girl.  I  made  him  stay  for  dinner,  and  a  remarkably  bad  dinner  it  will  be 
now — everything  spoiled,  of  course.  You  are  ready,  Linley ;  you  will  come? 
I  would  not  for  all  the  world  that  you  did  not  show  yourself  at  dinner  to-day, 
after  all  this.  I  don't  know  what  such  a  fellow  as  Tuxham  might  think.  And 
Valentine's  below  too.     You'll  come,  Linlev?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Linley,  "I'll  come — in  a  few  minutes,  Louis,  if  you'll  jost 
leave  me." 

Rochford  turned  upon  her  a  half-querulous  or  impatient  look,  as  if  her  en- 
forced calmness  puzzled  and  irritated  him.  He  paused  for  a  moment  as  if 
uncertain  whether  to  say  something  or  not;  then  he  tuiTied  and  left  tlie  room, 
and  she  heard  his  step  languidly  and  almost  feebly  descending  the  stairs. 
Suddenly  the  step  returned,  and  she  heard  a  tap  at  tlie  door  and  Rochford  en- 
tered. 

"  Linley,"  he  said  in  a  low,  soft  tone,  •*  I  have  come  back  because  you  hare 
not  said  that  you  forgive  me." 

"Oh,  Louis,  what  is  the  use  of  such  a  question  when  you  are  my  hiislmnd. 
and  I  must  forgive  you,  and  you  say  there  is  so  little  to  be  forgiven? '' 

•*  Well,  Linley,  there  isn't  a  gi'eat  deal,  as  the  world  sees  things,  but  I 
should  like  to  bear  you  say  you  forgive  me." 

••  I  suppose  you  are  right,  and  the  world  sees  things  as  I  don't  see  them. 
Yes,  Louis,  I  forgive  you." 
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From  your  heart,  Linley,  or  only  with  your  lips?" 
With  my  lips  now,  Louis ;  but  with  my  heart,  I  promise  you,  when  I  can. 
Perhaps  by  saying  things  over  and  over  one  gets  to  feel  them  in  the  end.    I 
furgive  yoa,  Louis,  for  that,  and  for  baying  mai'rled  me,  and  for  all !    Oh,  please 
ilon't  stay  any  longer  now." 

Lioley  was  like  one  in  a  battle  who  feels  a  sudden  shock  and  knows  he  is 
wounded,  but  does  not  yet  know,  and  cannot  stop  to  think,  whether  it  is  only 
skin-deep  or  an  injury  for  life.  Perhaps  the  one  feeling  uppermost  in  her 
mind  for  just  that  moment  was  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  Rochford  could  take 
it  so  easily,  and  could  care  for  a  word  of  formal  pardon.  And  then  followed 
the  blank  conviction  that  that  was  not  her  Rochford,  her  master,  at  all,  and 
that  her  master,  her  hero,  never  had  any  existence. 

All  this  succession  of  uncomfortable  occurrences  had  delayed  the  dinner 
for  a  good  deal  more  than  an  hour,  and  when  Linley  entered  the  drawing- 
room  she  found  her  guests  already  assembled.  They  were,  however,  only 
Mr.  Tuxham  and  Roche  Valentine.  Mr.  Rochford  was  standing  near  the  fire- 
place (wherein  now,  of  course,  Uiere  were  only  white  flowers  and  paper)  talk- 
ing to  Tuxham,- or  being  talked  to  by  Tuxham.  Valentine  was  seated  on  the 
piano-stool,  and  was  carelessly  touching  the  keys  of  the  instrument.  Linley 
came  in  composedly,  and  was  conscious  that  she  had  herself  under  great  con- 
trol; but  she  could  not  help  giving  one  glance  of  pain  or  repugnance  toward 
the  sofa  on  which  Cynthia  Courcelles  had  so  lately  been  laid.  It  was  like  see- 
ing again  for  the  first  time  the  place  where  one  has  seen  a  mm*der  or  a  ghost. 
Linley  became  aware  in  a  moment  that  Rochford  had  noticed  her  involuntary 
glance. 

'* Delighted  to  see  you,  my  dear!"  said  Mr.  Tuxham,  advancing  and  bend- 
ing his  eagle  beak.  **  And  so  you  have  grown  a  fine  lady,  I^m  told.  Come 
here  under  the  light  and  let  me  see  how  fashionable  life  agrees  with  you." 

Linley  had  given  him  both  her  hands  in  her  friendly  impulse,  and  he 
BOW  drew  her  toward  the  light 

**  Do  spare  us  these  inspections,  Tuxham,"  said  Rochford  almost  pettishly. 
''We  can^t  all  look  as  well  in  London  as  in  the  country.^* 

**Ham,"  Tuxham  went  on,  not  taking  the  least  heed  of  the  interruption. 
''Pretty  well,  might  be  worae.  Not  pale,  but  is  that  a  lasting  color — this 
now?" 

"You  don't  think  I  paint,  Mr.  Tuxham?  Be  sure  I  would  never  stand 
such  an  ordeal  as  this  if  I  did." 

•*  No,  no,  my  dear  (soothingly) ;  but  color  may  be  the  effect  of  surprise — 
any  sadden  emotion ;  and  I  should  say  that  in  general  you  must  be  looking 
rather  paler  than  at  Dripdeanham." 

"Do  tell  me  of  Dripdeanham,  Mr.  Tuxham." 

'*  Wait  a  moment.  Look  of  sarcasm  rather  deepening.  Laugh  at  people 
now  a  good  deal,  don't  you?  Touch  of  the  malign,  I  should  say.  Yes,  Lon- 
don fashionable  life  is  the  place  to  bring  out  all  the  bad  qualities.  Come,  de- 
scribe to  me  a  day  of  fashionable  life." 

"What,  before  you  tell  me  anything  about  Dripdeanham?" 

"  Oh,  Drifxleanham's  all  right  enough,  and  you  are  not  its  care-taker." 

"Pll  tell  you  how  a  fashionable  lady  spends  her  day."  said  Valentine,  com- 
ing forward  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  '*  and  Pll  spare  Mrs.  Rochford  the 
trouble.  This  is  it,  Tuxham :  A  lady  of  fashion  wakes  about  one  o'clock.  She 
rings  her  bell,  and  her  maid,  Mrs.  Betty,  brings  her  chocolate,  of  which  the 
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lady  gives  some  with  sugnr  to  little  Shock  who  has  crept  into  the  room.  Then 
she  sends  round  to  ask  politely  whether  Lady  Kitty  and  Miss  Racket  have 
taken  cold  in  their  chairs  last  night,  as  they  were  conveyed  home  from  her 
rout  Then  she  dresses  and  prepares  to  walk  in  the  Park  at  High  Mall.  In 
the  afternoon  Ranelagh " 

*« Stuff!''  saidTuxham. 

*«  This  is  talking  *  Spectator/ ''  said  Linley. 

**  I  didn't  suppose  Tuxham  would  know  the  difference,'*  said  Valentine. 
'*  I  thought  it  would  do  him  just  as  well.  I  don't  believe  he  has  followed 
London  fashionable  life  any  further  down  than  the  time  of  Pope,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  thinks  Ranelagh  is  still  in  existence." 

**  Isn't  it  in  existence?  "  asked  Linley.    **  I  didn't  know." 

Dinner  was  announced  at  this  moment*  and  Mr  Tuxham  gave  Linley  his 
arm. 

*' And  how  is  your  patient,  madameP  "  Mr.  Tuxham  asked  as  tbey  sat  down 
to  dinner,  the  formal  madame  being  probably  suggested  by  the  ceremonial  of 
escorting  the  hostess  which  he  had  just  performed. 
My  patient,  Mr.  Tuxham  ?  " 
Miss  Courcelles,  I  mean." 

"  Oh,  yes."  Linley  slightly  started.  *'  She  is  mnoh  better,  thank  you.  She 
will  do  very  well,  I  think.  Mrs.  Gourcelles  has  just  sent  me  a  message  to  say 
that  her  daughter  is  very  tranquil  and  quite  conscious ;  but  that  she  will  not 
come  to  dinner  because  she  thinks  her  place  is  by  her  dear  Cynthia's  bedside." 

Linley  could  not  keep  from  infusing  into  her  tone  a  slight  savor  of  Mi-s. 
Courcelles's  peculiar  accent 

«'  She's  quite  right,"  said  Tuxham.  "  That's  her  place.  But  it's  all  a  fass 
about  nothing,  isn't  itP  " 

'*  Miss  Gourcelles  was  hurt,  I  believe,"  Linley  answered,  ^'butmore  alarmed 
than  hurt,  I  suppose." 

"  She  rides  very  badly,"  Valentine  observed.  **  Nothing  on  earth  will  ever 
make  that  girl  a  good  rider." 

**How  did  it  all  happen?"  Tuxham  asked  point-blank  of  Linley. 

**  Her  horse  took  fright  and  fell,"  Rochford  interposed. 

"  Who  picked  her  up — the  groom?  " 

**  I  picked  her  up,"  said  Rochford  pettislily. 

**0h!  I  didn't  know  that  you  were  there — I  thought  only  the  tiiree  la- 
dies." 

Rochford  sent  an  appealing,  imploring  look  across  to  Linley.  Tuxham 
fixed  his  steel-gray  eyes  on  her.  Valentine  looked  up  with  a  curious  and  per- 
plexed air. 

*'  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Rochford  was  there,"  said  Linley  quietly ;  and  having  told 
the  truth,  yet  felt  as  if  she  had  connived  at  a  falsehood  to  oblige  her  hasband. 

**  And  thei;)i  you  all  brought  her  home?"  asked  Tuxham,  as  if  he  were  in- 
spired by  some  particular  motive  for  cross-examination. 

**  And  then  she  was  brought  here,  of  course,'*  said  Linley. 

*'And  laid  upon  the  sofa  in  your  drawing-room?"  the  irrepressible  qnes- 
tioaer  pursued,  with  a  sort  of  triumph  in  his  tone,  which  grew  stronger  as  he 
saw  Linley  look  up  surprised  and  even  startled. 

**She  was;  how  did  you  know?"  linley  asked. 

**  Because  I  have  eyes,  Mrs.  Rochford." 

*'£ars,  don't  you  mean?"  interposed  Valentine. 
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"No,  I  don\  sir;  nobody  told  me  anything  about  it;  nobody  seemed  in- 
clined to  tell  me  anything  about  it.  Your  husband,  Mrs.  Rochford,  seemed 
disposed  to  make  as  mucli  of  a  mystery  about  the  girl^s  bruised  shoulder  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  about  which  I  could  possibly  care  three  straws.  Do  you  want 
to  learn  bow  I  knew  that  this  young  woman  was  placed  in  the  first  instance 
on  that  particular  so&P  " 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  Mr.  Tuxham." 

**  Because,  ma'am,  the  moment  you  came  into  the  room  your  eyes  fell  upon 
that  so&t  and  I  saw  a  look  of  alarm  or  pain  come  just  for  half  a  quarter  of  a  sec- 
ond over  your  face.  I  have  seen  such  a  look  on  women^s  foces  when  they 
happened  to  glance  at  a  spot  where  they  lately  saw  a  corpse.  Now  let  me 
make  another  Yentm*e.  She  grew  suddenly  worse,  and  fainted  when  she  was 
brought  here— -eh  P  " 

Linley  nodded. 

**That  is  so.  ma'am?" 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  Rochford,  "  that  is  so.  But  in  heaven's  name,  Tuxham, 
what  does  all  this  tend  toP  " 

**  Tends  to  show  the  value  of  observation,  and  of  opening  one's  eyes  and 
using  them  when  they  are  opened.  You  see,  my  dear  "  (Mr.  Tuxham  grew 
very  kindly  and  gracious  on  the  strength  of  his  triumph),  **  as  you  were  with 
her  and  knew  all  about  the  fall,  there  could  be  nothing  particularly  painful  in 
seeing  her  merely  brought  in  and  placed  to  rest  on  the  sofa.  No,  she  was 
brought  in  weU  enough,  but  when  laid  upon  that  sofa  she  suddenly  fainted,  and 
yon,  being  rather  susceptible  and  foolish,  thought  she  was  g6ing  to  die  then 
and  there ;  therefore  the  painful  association !  I  saw  it  all  in  your  eyes.  Now, 
Rochford,  you  perceive,  and  you,  Valentino,  too,  that  people  who  use  their 
eyes  can  see  things.  Not  many  things  escape  me,  I  promise  you.  Don't  be 
alarmed,  Mrs.  Rochford;  I  don't  suppose  you  have  any  secrets — ^yetP" 

**  You  haven't  told  me  anything  about  Dripdeanham  yet,  Mr.  Tuxham,"' 
said  Linley.     '*  I  so  want  to  hear  all  about  everything! " 

'*  Well,  I  think  we  have  had  rather  more  fever  than  usual,  and  rather  more 
of  drinking  and  family  quarrels.    But  your  house  stands  where  it  did." 

"And  my  little  outcast  Sinda,  have  you  seen  her  lately? " 

••  pve  seen  her,  yes.  She  appears  all  right,  and  is  as  great  a  little  story- 
teller  as  ever.  She  told  me  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  think,  that  her 
brother  had  come  back  to  England  for  her,  and  that  he  is  very  handsome  and 
looks  like  a  prince.     What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  story?  '* 

"It's  tme,  however,"  said  Linley,  with  as  much  triumph  for  her  young 
charge  as  she  could  feel  just  then.  Gl^d  to  have  a  chance  of  turning  away  the 
conversation  from  unpleasant  topics,  she  told  of  her  adventure  of  that  day, 
and  told  them  that  the  young  man  was  coming  to  see  her — and  Mr.  Rochford 
— to-morrow. 

"I  ventured  to  promise  for  you,  Louis,  that  you  would  see  him,"  she  said, 
without  raising  her  eyes  or  looking  toward  Rochford. 

**I  will  see  him  or  anybody,  Linley,*'  her  husband  answered  with  a  certain 
animation  which  he  had  not  shown  before,  "  whenever  you  please.  Promise 
anything  you  like  for  me.  You  always  try  to  help  people ;  and  you  make  me 
feel  ashamed  of  what  I  am." 

**Now  that  is  being  a  fond  and  devoted  husband,"  said  Tuxham.  '^Roch- 
ford, I  never  could  have  believed  it  of  you !  My  dear,  you  are  a  wonderful 
woman  if  you  really  have  roused  him  up  to  earnestness.    He  positively  did 
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look  as  if  he  felt  some  emotion  that  time.  I  do  positively  begin  to  belieye  io 
the  virtue  of  married  life.  Valentine  looks  melancholy  as  he  tliinks  of  the 
years  he  has  wasted." 

Valentine  had  been  silent  for  a  moment,  and  was  apparently  thoiightfal. 
Suddenly,  thus  addressed,  he  precipitated  himself  into  the  conversation  in  his 
usual  voluble  and  emphatic  way. 

**  But  what  right  has  a  man  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  being  improved?  1 
call  that  sort  of  thing  almost  as  shabby  as  marrying  for  a  girl^s  fortune— it's 
fortune-hunting  in  morals.  What  right  have  we  to  expect  women  to  set  us 
up  out  of  their  own  good  qualities?    No;  it^s  mean,  that  sort  of  thing.^' 

*'  Doesn^t  that  only  say  that  you  are  too  proud  to  owe  anything  to  a  wife, 
Mr.  Valentine?" 

**  Well,  no,  Mrs.  Rochford,  I  think  not.  A  man  ought  to  have  his  own 
decent  outfit  of  good  qualities,  and  not  have  to  draw  upon  his  wife.^' 

••  But  may  they  not  exchange?  " 

"No;  you  can't  do  a  peddling  trade  in  virtues." 

*'  Can't  the  one  reflect  light  on  tlie  other?  " 

'*  No ;  I  don't  believe  in  polarized  virtue.  That  sort  of  thing  would  be 
only  like  Pepper's  ghost." 

"  Then  no  human  creature  can  do  anytliing  to  improve  himself,  herselC 
itself,  or  another;  and  all  life  is  a  mistake." 

'*  And  who  says  it  isn't?  "  inter|x>sed  Tuxham. 

**  I  never  meant  that,"  said  Valentine,  addressing  linley  and  disregarding 
the  intenniption.  *'  One  may  improve  himself,  but  not  by  borrowing  or  beg- 
ging from  somebody  else.  Anyhow,  I  couldn't  endure  being  improved  by  dij 
wife.  I  should  like  to  be  a  hero  to  her ;  and  as  I  can't  be  a  hero,  I  let  the 
whole  thing  alone." 

*•  I  know  a  woman,"  said  Linley,  •*  to  whom  you  are  a  hero,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine." 

"  Some  women  are  such  fools! "  said  Tuxham. 

**  You  mean  my  sister-in-law?"  Valentine  said  in  a  tone  of  some  surprise. 
'*  I  know  that,  for  she  is  the  only  creature  of  whom  that  could  be  said.  Well, 
I  confess  I  am  vain  enough  to  tiy  to  impose  upon  her.  But  then  I  only  see 
her  about  once  a  week — for  two  hours ;  and  it  is  easy  to  play  at  goodness  and 
so  on  once  a  week  for  two  hours !  That  sort  of  thing  would  hardly  deceiTe 
one's  wife." 

"Then  are  no  men  to  marry  unless  they  are  perfect  to  begin  with?  " 

"That  might  be  the  logical  issue  of  the  theory,"  Valentine  answered 
gi*avely ;  *'bnt  we  don't  push  tilings  too  far  iii  life.  We  must  compromise.  I 
would  have  Rochford  marry,  for  example,  because  witli  all  his  indolence  he  is 
a  good  fellow ;  I  don't  suppose  a  woman  would  think  any  the  less  of  him  as 
she  came  to  know  him.  Then  I  would  allow  Tuxham  toman*y — ^yes,  I  would 
allow  Tuxham,  because  all  the  worst  of  him  lies  on  the  surface,  and  any  wo- 
man who  could  endure  him  for  one  week  would  find  her  lot  growing  more 
and  more  bearable  as  she  went  along.  I  am  satisfied  that  Tuxham  made  a 
mistake  in  not  marrying.'^ 

*•  Perhaps  I  did,"  said  that  gentleman  complacently.  •*  Bnt  I  never  saw 
more  than  one  woman  in  all  my  life  that  T  shoufd  have  cared  to  marry;  and 
when  I  was  young  enough  for  marrying  she  was  not  born,  and  the  moment 
she  was  old  enough  for  marrying  Rochford  here  pounced  upon  her." 

*•  Come,  Mr.  Tnxham,  if  you  cultivate  that  style  of  compliment  you  cant 
long  fail  to  captivate  some  delightful  creature." 
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(*  I  never  compliment,  madame ;  I  speak  die  truth ;  I  don't  care  whether  it 
pleases  you  or  not.  I  hope  I  have  come  to  that  time  of  life  when  I  may  say 
the  truth  of  a  woman  even  in  her  own  hearing.  I  tell  you  I  think  better  of 
the  whole  human  race  for  Rochford.  You  have  already  infused  a  whole  grain 
of  earnestness  into  him.  Go  on,  madame!  You'U  make  something  of  him 
yet*' 

Rochford  had  not  been  taking  any  part  in  the  conversation,  but  that  was 
not  surprbing,  for  he  seldom  talked  much  at  dinner.  But  now  he  looked  up 
suddenly  and  said : 

"  It  will  be  a  h:ird  task,  Linley,  I  am  afraid,  but  not  a  hopeless  one.  You'll 
not  give  it  up,  dear,  I  am  sure,  just  yet?    No,  Linley?  " 

Linley^s  eyes  involuntarily  turned  to  his ;  but  she  caught  no  inspiration 
ofhope  and  fai til  from  him.  He  looked  all  too  easy  and  complacent.  The 
dignity  of  deep  feeling  of  any  kind,  such  as  might  make  even  sin  seem  heroic 
in  a  woman's  romantic  eyes,  was  not  there.  An  indescribable  pang  of  pity* 
regret,  and  almost  despair  passed  through  her  heart. 
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LONG  had  I  waited  tliee,  my  Love — so  long 
That  oft  to  my  sick  fiincy  thou  didst  seem 
A  luring  shadow,  a  most  mocking  dream; 
But  still  my  heart  was  true,  my  deep  faith  strong, 
Until  I  saw  thee.   All !  athwart  the  throng 
Of  swift  emotions,  that,  as  mist  o'er  sti'eam 
From  my  heart  rose,  beheld  my  day  star  gleam, 
Thy  presence  smote  upon  me  like  a  song! 
No  more  I  askeil,.  for  in  one  single  glance 
A  living  spark  flew  from  thy  soul  to  mine. 
And  kindled  there — O  joy! — ^a  lamp  divine 
With  clear.  Promethean  flame.     In  visioned  trance 
God's  voice  I  heard,  which  Chaos  once  and  Night 
Ileard  thus  and  shrank,  declare :  **  Let  there  be  Light" 
Now  in  the  chambers  of  my  heai*t  is  Day 
And  Form  and  Order.     A  most  sacred  Guest 
Is  come  therein,  and  at  his  high  behest 
Beauty  and  l^ight,  who  his  bright  glance  obey» 
Flew  to  prepare  them  for  his  regal  sway. 
Now  solitude  I  seek,  which  once  possessed 
I  fled ;  now  solitude  to  mo  is  blessed ! 
Alone  I  wander,  hearkening  the  sweet  lay 
Which  Love  is  singing  in  his  home,  my  heart. 
Mine  own,  I  see  thy  beauty  face  to  face, 
And  beauty's  self,  thus  one  with  thee,  embrace. 
This  solemn  thought  I  muse  upon  apart: 
In  heaven's  blue  dome,  upborne  by  thoughts  of  thee, 
My  spiiit  soars — ^in  Love's  eternity. 

YiBGiKiA  Yaughan. 
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IV. 
John  Stuabt  Mill's  AuroBioeBAPHT. 

READING  MilVs  sad  story  of  his  useful  but  gloomy,  unnatural,  almost  in- 
human life,  a  life  sorely  in  need  of  **  humanitarian  **  influence,  whether 
we  use  humanUarian  in  its  new  and  forced  sense  of  relating  to  humaoe 
principle,  or  in  its  origimil  and  legitimate  sense  of  giving  a  human  nature 
where  that  nature  is  lacking,  I  noticed  certain  uses  of  words  which  seemed  to 
offer  occasion  for  remark  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  these  papera.  Before 
I  begin  my  task,  howerer,  I  wish  to  relieve  myself  in  advance,  if  possible,  of 
the  imputation  of  reading  that  book,  or  any  other,  on  a  hunt  for  occasion  of 
fault-finding  with  the  author's  English.  Picking  flaws  is  poor  business,  par- 
ticularly in  the  outer  mental  garments  of  such  a  man  as  John  Stuart  Mill. 
And  verbal  criticism,  in  itself  smallish  sort  of  work  even  at  the  best,  woold 
merit  utter  condemnation  if  it  required  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  prao- 
tise  it  the  reading  of  good  and  honest  books  in  a  carping  spirit  There  is 
more  reason  than  perhaps  some  men  of  science  and  free  inquirers  would  ad- 
mit in  Bishop  Hall's  saying  that  *'  It  is  far  better  some  truths  should  be  un- 
known than  unlawfully  searched. ''*  And  if  a  verbal  critic  can  do  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  another  writer's  land,  the  cause  of  htera- 
ture  would  be  better  served  by  summary  execution  being  done  upon  the  whole 
tribe  of  word-mongera,  and  the  letting  language  run  wild,  unchecked,  an- 
pruned.  Freedom  on  the  one  side,  kindliness  and  courtesy  on  the  other,  are 
worth  more  even  than  precision  and  purity  of  language.  I  hare  expressed 
elsewhere  an  appreciation  of  the  great  moral  significance  of  Mill's  story  of  his 
life :  here  my  business  is  only  with  a  little  of  its  language,  which  his  eminent 
ability  and  rare  culture  make  the  more  worthy  of  remark. . 

BEGIN  AND  COBOfENCE. 

No  observant  reader  of  the  literature  of  the  day  can  have  failed  to  notice 
that  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  begin  has  been  going  rapidly  out 
of  use,  its  place  being  taken  by  commence.  Where,  before,  we  began  almost 
everything,  and  used  commence  only  in  matters  of  some  state  and  importance, 
now  we  commence  the  most  trivial  matters ;  so  that  I  read  the  other  day  that 
a  boy  **  commenced  to  eat  his  pie."  This  tendency  showed  itself  a  long  while 
ago,  but  it  is  only  within  the  period  that  I  have  mentioned  that  commence  bus 
**  rushed  "  begin  almost  out  of  the  language.  Now  commence  is  a  word  whose 
very  presence  in  English  is  the  merest  superfluity.  Although  it  came  in  aboat 
five  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  an  intruder,  and  might  better  never  have  been 
heard  from  English  lips.  As  it  is  generally  used,  it  means  simply  '*  begin/' 
no  more,  no  less ;  and  having  begin,  which  is  home-bred  English,  why  should 
we  so  run  after  this  strange  Roman  god  commence  ?  We  gain  nothing  by  it  in 
meaning,  in  sound,  or  even  in  variety  of  accent.  Nor  do  we  in  dignity:  "In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.''  **  In  the  beginnug 
was  the  Word."    The  historical  writer  upon  language,  to  wit,  the  etymologist, 

1  "  EpUtlcs.*'— Dee.  It.  2,  p.  129,  ed.  1008. 
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or  he  of  wider  scope  and  higher  aims,  the  philologist,  goes  over  his  aocuma- 
Uted  list  of  examples,  and  records  the  fact  that  at  suoh  a  time  begin  began  to 
pass  oat  of  common  uset  ^^d  commence  commenced  coming  in ;  and  there  he 
wasl^es  his  hands.  His  business  is  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  language,  to 
record  and  if  possible  to  connect  them.  Such,  however,  is  not  my  calm,  scien- 
tifkl^  attitude.  I  am  interested  in  this  funeral,  and  claim  the  right  to  weep 
over  it.  I  think  that  the  departure  of  begin,  no  matter  how  or  by  whom  it 
was  brought  about,  is  to  be  mourned,  and  that  if  that  good,  simple  English 
word  can  be  called  back  it  would  be  well — well  for  us  no  less  tlian  for  our 
laogoage;  because  it  would  show  that  manly  simplicity  of  taste  and  love  of 
kindred  speech  have  not  yet  qiiite  died  out  among  us.  And  I  venture  to  fore- 
tell that  it  will  be  called  back  to  take  again  its  birth-right  in  the  homestead 
of  our  tongue.  But  it  will  come  almost  from  the  grave.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  throughout  his  whole  book  Mill  has  but  once  used  the  word ;  al- 
though he  often  has  occasion,  with  this  one  exception,  he  always  uses  commence. 
He  writes  of  himself  that  he  commenced  learning  Latin,^  and  Euclid,*  and 
commenced  various  essays,*  and  the  performance  of  a  duty,*  and  the  preparation 
of  matter  for  future  books  ;*  that  his  father  commenced  instructing  him  ;<  that 
Mr.  Roebuck  commenced  a  contest.^  The  beginning  of  any  action  is  always 
its  commencement,*  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  is  its  commencement,*  and  he 
even  writes  of  the  conunencement  of  married  life.'*  A  debate,  a  book,  a  re- 
vision were  commenced.'*  On  the  other  band,  a  course  of  study  and  warlike 
preparations- commenced. '3  Now  in  all  these  cases  I  venture  to  say* that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  use  begin,  changing  the  construction  slightly  if  it 
were  necessary  to  do  so;  for  example,  I  began  to  learn  Latin,  my  father  began 
to  instruct  [or  better,  to  teach]  me,  etc. ;  and  in  none  is  it  used  unexception- 
ably,  except  in  *'  I  commenced  Euclid,^*  and  perhaps  '*  this  [course  of  study] 
commenced  with  logic,"  and  **  the  warlike  preparations  actually  commenced,'' 
etc  Apart  from  this  question,  however,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  begin 
from  a  book  written  by  a  man  like  Mill  is  very  significant  and  characteristic 
of  influences  which  have  of  late  been  felt  in  the  language,  even  among  writers 
of  the  highest  education  and  of  cultivated  taste.  Possibly  MilPs  constant 
reading  in  works  of  philosophy  and  of  science  led  him  unconsciously  to  lean 
toward  words  of  Latin  origin,  which  he  shows  in  other  cases,  as  we  shall  see. 
But  Robert  Blakey,  a  scholar  and  a  philosophical  writer  of  distinction,  whose 

I  In  mj  elfffath  year  I  eommeneed  learning  Latin.— Po^e  9. 
t  After  thia  time  I  commenced  "  EvtcUd.^'-^Page  11. 

S  During  Uieae  years  I  wrote  or  eommeneed  rarioua  essays.— Po^*  SS7. 

4  DoriDg  tliis  period  also  I  commenced  Use  performance  of  a  doty  to  pbllosophyf  and  to  Uie 
enemy  of  my  fiuher.— Po^c  307. 

5  And  Iiare  eommeneed  the  pnspaiatlon  of  matter  of  ftiture  books.—"  Autobiography  John 
Siumt  MUl. -Chap.  vU.,  p.  SIS. 

e  My  &ther  therefore  commenced  instmcting  me  in  the  sciences.— Po^e  27. 

7  He  was  the  first  to  commence  the  contest  for  the  self-government  of  the  colonies.— Pa^e  195. 

8  Dates  iU  eommeneement Poffe  191.    I  made  my  flret  commencement  in  the  Greek  poets  with 

the  "  Iliad.''— P<ve  10.    It  was  at  the  commencement  of  these  studies .  ^Page  64. 

9  The  state  of  public  affairs  had  t)ecome  extremely  critical  by  the  commencement  of  the 
American  ctril  irar  ^Page  866. 

10  DnriBg  the  peace  that  inteirened  between  the  commencement  of  my  married  life,  and  the 
catastrophe  which  closed  it-^Page  248. 

II  When  this  del>ate  was  ended  another  was  commenced — Page  124.  It  was  commenced  In  the 
antumn  of  \M5.—Page  235.  But  the  revision  with  a  view  to  republication  had  been  barely  com- 
wuuced^Page  261. 

13  This  commenced  with  loi^o.— Po^e  17.  The  warlike  preparations  actually  commenced  on 
thii  side.— Paye  270. 
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works  won  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena,  in  his  humorous  paper  on  "  Scholastic  Doctors  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  writes  thus  of  a  procrastinating  man  of  letters : 

He  was  always  beffinnifig  projects,  but  never  went  any  farther.  To  btffin  is  certainly  good ; 
but  noTcr  to  get  beyond  a  commencement  Lb  a  poor  achievement  indeed.  .  .  .  He  began  a  his- 
toiy  iOf  Koine,  but  never  got  beyond  the  first  chapter.  He  commenced  an  introduction  to  Apo- 
leius's  "  Golden  Ass,"  but  he  never  advanced  Airther  than  a  few  lines.  He  often  came  to  my  roon 
lo  announce  that  he  intended  to  begin  writing  a  l>ook  upon  a  most  interesting  subject.  He  harped 
upon  Uiis  string  for  many  months,  and  I  left  him  with  the  project  only  beginning.  ...  I  hare 
known  many  meu  strongly  tinctured  with  tills  fiiiling.  Indeed,  I  Imve  no  doubt  but  the  bat 
among  us  has  some  share  of  this  impeifection.  We  liave  all  had  our  beginninga,  and  ttiere  ended. 
The  liomans  seem  to  Imve  been  impressed  that  beginning  Was  all  in  all.  Their  important  word 
for  beginning  is  principiumt  which  likewise  signifies  principle,  as  if  designe<^  to  convey  to  the  mind 
that  beginning  was  the  principle,  the  foundation,  the  core  and  seed  of  every  tiling.  And  so  in  some 
cases  it  is.  Beginning  is  of  no  importance  if  we  never  go  beyond  it  ...  To  make  a  mere  ai% 
tempt  at  beginning,  as  it  were  to  begin,  is  not  the  character  of  prindpium ,-  it  is  no  principle.  .  .  . 
I  have  thought  that  tho  word  beginning,  and  the  idea  commonly  attached  to  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
puzzling  things  in  nature.  It  is  redolent  of  seriousness  and  awe.  The  most  wonderful  attribute, 
the  quality  tliat  strikes  us  with  the  greatest  force  of  conviction  of  the  power  and  m^esty  of  Onua- 
potence  is,  that  it  has  '  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  years.*'  1 

There  is  more  of  this  thoughtful  and  instructive  pleasantry;  hut  this  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose.  How  different  this  in  effect  from  MilPs  com- 
mencing and  his  commencements.  Here,  within  less  than  two  duodecimo 
pages,  we  have  begin,  or  some  form  of  il,  fourteen  times.  I  am  fai;  from  set- 
ting up  Dr.  Blakey  as  a  model  of  correctness  in  the  use  of  language;  indeed, 
I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  point  out  some  errors  of  his  which  seem  very 
strange  in  a  man  of  his  scholarship  and  truly  English  style ;  in  which  latter 
respect  he  is  superior  to  Mill,  although  much  inferior  to  him  in  accuracy.  But 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  vei^  few  indeed  among  his  readers  who 
would  wish  to  see  commence  in  the  stead  of  begin  in  any  clause  of  tliut  pas- 
sage, although  the  latter  word  comes  in  so  often.  Even  in  the  two  cases  in 
which  commence  is  used,  begin  would  be  better.  The  former  is  used  manifest- 
ly only  to  avoid  repetition ;  which  is  generally  unwise  and  tends  to  weakness. 
Sameness  of  thought  and  bald  iteration  may  well  be  shunned ;  but  where  tliere 
is  sameness  and  iteration,  the  mere  use  of  synonymes  is  a  flimsy  mask  that 
hides  notliing.  This  desire  to  use  two  words  with  the  same  meaning  for  the 
purposes  of  '*  elegance  **  has  kept  many  a  word  of  foreign  birth  in  the  Ian 
guage,  when  it  would  otherwise  have  probably  been  dropped. 

Notwithstanding  MilFs  exclusive  use  of  commence,  however,  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  does  not  use  it  with  the  infinitive  of  a  following  verb.  He  does  not  write 
"I  commenced  to  learn,"  "My  father  commenced  to  instruct  me,"  **Thi& 
commenced  to  be."  His  training  saved  him  from  using  the  contniction  of 
con  inUiare  in  that  way.  And  tliis  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  use  of  com- 
mence,  as  in  '*  commenced  poet,"  my  condemnation  of  which'  has  been  made 
the  occasion  of  the  following  remarks,  which  are  introduced  by  the  statement 
that  this  use  of  commence  is  "  peiiecUy  classical " : 

the  locution,  Ikr  from  being  "  remarkably  coarse  and  oardess,"  ia  perfectly  unexceptioo- 

able;  and  I  should  be  surprised  if  any  one  else  had  ever  before  Ibund  fiiultwith  iL  Nor  has 
*'  eommencee  wife  '*  a  parallel  in  **  endM  hussy, '  in  which  expression,  moreover,  there  is  nothing  to 
blame  but  curt  ruggedness.  In  order  to  their  parallelism  "  eommeneee  wife  "  should  signify  "  be- 
gins with  being  a  wife,"  a  very  different  thing  fh>m  "  begins  to  be  a  wiife  *' ;  even  as  the  nature  of 
an  appearance  and  the  ftict  of  an  appearance  are  not  identical.  By  way  of  proving  the  absurdity 
of  **  commeneet  wife,"  we  are  instructed  that  *'  eommenc^ment  cannot  be  properly  predicat«^  of  & 
noun  which  does  not  express  the  idea  of  continuance."    We  are  fbrbidden,  then,  to  say  that  a  boy 

1 "  Old  Faces  in  New  Masks,"  p.  00.  *      . 

8  '*  Words  and  theh:  Uses,"  p  185. 
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"  coAimeneea  the  mle-of-three  " ;  the  idea  of  continuaiice  not  being  expressed  by  the  mathemati- 
cal operation.  What  Mr.  White  fails  to  see  is.  that  the  phrases  he  is  dealing  with  are  elliptical. 
He  migiit  as  well  ai:gue  against "  walking  the  streets/'  "  rowing  a  race,''  **  running  riot,"  *'  trotting 
aini]e/"*9otN9»oinsuit,"or  **«i/tviij;ahorae";  or  contend  that  we  have  a  yerb  active  In  "the 
moon  ahowed  purple." 

A  man  with  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  of  its 
iiterature,  which  this  critic  certainly  has,  must  have  also  had  a  vei*y  desperate 
[Mirpose  in  a  very  crotchety  brain,  to  write  sucli  a  paragi'aph  as  that.  To 
>weep  away  the  last  c  >unt  of  tliis  indictment  fii*8t :  *'  The  moon  showed 
(yiirple  ^*  is  no  more  in  point  here  than  **  the  grass  looked  green,'*  **  the  apples 
turned  red,"  or  '•  the  clouds  lifted  gray."  Words  would  be  wasted  in  sliowing 
why,  to  any  one  of  common  sense.  And  as  to  '*  rowing  a  race  "  and  **  going 
a  circuit,"  if  there  is  any  objection  to  be  made  to  "  commencing  a  race  "  or 
"commencing  a  circuit,"  it  will  not  be  made  by  me,  nor,  I  think,  by  any  one 
else.  And  supposing  the  assertion  consistent  with  possibility,  it  would  be 
equally  proper,  as  £a,r  as  construction  is  concerned,  to  speak  of  "commencing 
the  streets,"  "commencing  a  mile,"  or  " commencing  a  horafl*"  In  the  other 
example,  "running  riot,"  tlie  word  riot  does  not  express  a  thing  which  is  run, 
bat  merely  modifies  the  running,  as  in  "  running  wild."  Biott  like  ivUdy  shows 
the  manner  of  the  running.  Macaulay's  schoolboy  would  see  that ;  but  this  crit- 
ic travels  only  for  words ;  and  as  running  is  a  participle,  and  riot  is  a  noun,  be 
sees  no  difference  between  running  a  race  and  running  riot.  I  feel  as  if  I 
oaght  to  ask  pardon  of  my  readei*s  for  wasting  their  time  in  exposing  such 
foolish  fiillacy,  but  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  must  be  done,  and  a 
little  more  of  the  same  sort.  And  I  will  add  that  if  this  critic  means  what  his 
words  imply,  that  the  phrases  "  walking  the  streets,"  "  rowing  a  race,"  "  trot- 
ting a  mile,"  etc.,  are  elliptical  for  "  walking  through  the  streets,"  •*  rowing 
in  a  race,"  etc.,  he  shows  an  incapacity  of  apprehending  Engliiili  idiom  even 
greater  than  his  other  performances  miglit  have  led  us  to  expect.  There  is  no 
ellipsis  in  these  phrases,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  moment's  consideration  of  the 
corresponding  phrases  expressive  of  the  completed  action,  "  the  streets  were 
walked,"  "  a  well-rowed  race,'  "  a  trotted  mile."  The  other  example  brought 
up,  that  a  boy  "  commences  the  rule  of  three,"  is  of  entirely  a  different  char- 
acter, because  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  commence ;  and  the  phrase  is  ellip- 
tical for  "  commences  learning  the  rule  of  three."  So,  as  we  have  seen,  Mill 
wrote  tliat  he  "  commenced  learning  Latin, "  but  that  he  "  commenced  Greek." 
In  either  case  he  expressed  the  same  kind  of  action,  his  phrase  being  complete 
in  tiie  former  case  and  elliptical  in  the  latter. 

This  analysis,  however,  does  not  help  us  at  all  to  the  rectification  of  such 
phrases  as  "  commenced  poet,"  **  commenced  wife."  For,  supplying  in  these 
cases,  as  in  the  others,  the  supposed  ellipsis  of  a  present  or  indetiuite  partici- 
ple, and  reading  "commenced  being  poet,"  "commenced  l>eing  wife,"  we  find 
ourselves  just  where  wo  were  before — in  a  coarse  and  clpmsy  attempt  at  a 
sobstitute  for  "  began  to  be  a  poet,*'  "  began  to  be  a  wife."  And  in  my  sup- 
]xised  phrase,  "a  woman  who  commences  jilt  ends  hussy,"  there  is  no  incon- 
^uity  of  the  end  with  the  beginning;  for  (using  comm^ce  instead  of  the  bet- 
ter word  begin)  it  is  "a  woman  who  commences  wai^^iffayilt  ends  im'^  he 
^■y  a  hussy.  So  Garth,*  using  this  very  construction  in  an  exactly  corre- 
spondent antithesis,  writes  ' 

Their  sex  or  proudly  shuns,  or  poorlj  craves, 
Commencing  tjfvantt  and  eoneiuding  alavta ; 

I  "  LineBto  Lady  Louisa  Leaox.^—Appnt,  to  *  Diapenaary;^  ed  1741. 
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where  the  thought,  expressed  in  simple  English*  is  plainly  "  beginning  with 
being  tyrants  and  ending  with  being  slaves/*  Bat  Macklin,i  in  making  Lady 
Lumbercourt  say  **  That  is  the  vei*y  spirit  of  my  intention  the  instant  I  commemx 
bride,''^  and  ^henstone,'  in  writing  of  a  taste  for  splendid  dress,  that  "  when  a 
person  demands  homage  on  account  of  the  finery  he  exhibits,  then  it  ceases 
to  be  taste  and  commences  mere  ambition,^^  both  implicitly  furnish  examples  of 
the  admitted  "Solecism  (admitted  by  this  very  critic)  **  commence  U>  be.^^  The 
former  cannot  be  resolved  into  **  commence  wilh  being  bride  ** ;  it  must  imply 
"  commence  to  be  bride  ^* ;  and  that  the  latter  must  imply  "  it  commences  to  be 
ambition,'*  is  shown  by  its  connection  with  and  coiTespondence  to  **  ceases  to 
be  taste.** 

It  is,  of  course,  the  meaning  with  which  this  word  is  used,  that  and  noth- 
ing else,  which  makes  its  lise  right  or  wrong,  neat  or  clumsy.  When  it  is 
used  to  mean  "  begin,*'  the  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  in  the  place  of  a 
better  word ;  but  when  it  is  an  ellipsis  for  **  commence  to  be,"  it  is,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  in  my  consorts  own  words,  "  hardly  English.*'  And  when  Grays  writes 
of  commencing  an  author,  and  Johnson^  of  commencing  an  economist,  and 
Coleridges  of  commencing  an  instructor,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  when  th« 
author,  and  the  economist,  and  the  instructor  will  be  finished.  This  Intro- 
iliiction  of  the  article  shows  an  uneasiness  about  the  phrase  which,  however, 
it  does  not  help,  and  which  appears  at  its  best  in  the  most  condensed  form. 
-  As  to  the  phi-ase  **  commence  Master  of  Arts,'*  on  the  authority  of  its  use 
by  Barnaby  Rich  in  his  **  Farewell  to  Military  Profession,'*  we  are  informed 
that  it  has  been  "  recognized  for  some  three  centuries  at  least,**  and  we  are 
then  instructed  tliat  it  '*  probably  originated  in  an  imitation  of  incipere,  which 
in  modern  Latin  has  long  been  used  to  denote  the  object  of  college  commence- 
ments ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  it  suggested  thp  extension  of  the  em- 
ployment which  the  term  has  obtained  in  ordinary  discourse  ** ;  also  that  *^'  as 
an  equivalent  to  commence  M.  A.,  proceed  is  very  common  in  literatm*e.**  Of 
t)ie  usage  no  one  having  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  literature  can  be  igno- 
rant; and  it  was  that  vei*y  usage  wliich  was  the  subject  of  my  censure;  and 
tliat  a  reference  to  incipere  or  to  college  commencements  was  the  occasion  of 
the  usage,  either  as  to  commence  or  proceed,  is  shown  to  be  at  least  improba- 
ble by  the  early  use  of  proceed  in  quite  another  connection,  and  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  other  verbs  in  the  same  awkward  construction.  Barnaby  Rich's 
"Farewell,**  etc.,  was  written  in  1581;  his  contemporary  Ben  Jonson  in  1596 
wrote  "  proceed  man,'*'  which  long  antedates  any  hitherto  recorded  instance 
of  **  proceed  Master  of  Arts,**^  and  which  is  'only  explicable  by  the  solecism 

1  "  Man  of  the  World  "  (1773),  Act  n.,  Se.  I. 
2.  ••Essay  on  Dress.**— /for**  (1784),  vol.  II.,  p,  168. 

8  When  you  Ant  commenced  an  aathor  you  exposed  yourself  to  box,  pit,  and  galleiy  —  •'  Lrt- 
tere,"  aec.  IV.,  79. 

4 being  determined  now  to  commence  a  rigid  aeconomist-~"Xt/e  ofSmoagt "  (1744;)  p  15Ql 

6  He  has  neglected  to  possess  iiimself  not  only  of  the  information  i*eqnisite  fi>r  this  partkalar 
subject,  but  even  of  those  acquirements  and  that  general  knowledge  which  could  alone  authorize 
him  to  comment  a  public  instructor. — "  Eeeaya"  p. 

As  to  how  it  Is  possible  to  unite  much  reading  with  a  lack  of  the  particular  inlbnnatSon  and 
genera]  knowledge  requisite  for  the  treatment  of  language  other  than  hiafioiieally,  aeo  '*  Becent 
Exempliflcations"  pauim ;  also  the  next  two  paragraphs  of  this  article. 

To  make  a  child  now  swaddled  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  shoot  up,  and  in  one  beard  and  weed 
Past  threescore  years. 

— *'  Every  Man  in  kia  Humor  V  Prologue. 

7  But  Chapman  has:  "  Hee  that  would  have  his  sonne  proceed  Dootor  in  three  dayei,  let  him 
send  hhn  thither.*'— Jlfontieur  D*Olive.    (1006.)    Act  IV.,  Sc,  IL 
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"  proceed  to  be  a  man.**  The  proper  use  of  proceed  in  connectior  with  an 
academical  or  a  professional  stcUua  is  clearly  "  proceed  to  it/'^  An^  .  f*  Und  not 
only ''  commenced  M.  A.''  and  '*  proceeded  M.  A./*  but,  by  Wotton,  advanced 
Earl,"  «  by  Cartwright  "  arrived  at  matron,^'^  and  even  nowadays  "  admitted 
l)arri8ter  V  ;<  which  can  be  construed  only  as  meaning  **  advancd  to  be  an  Earl," 
"  arrived  at  being  a  matrouK^*  and  **  admitted  to  be  a  barrister  " ;  which  ellipses 
I  cannot  doubt  that  few  readers  will  disagree  with  me  in  regarding  as  very 
(Inmsy.  When  Sir  Arthur  Helps  writes  **The  Celt  is  very  fond  of  setting  up 
:ls  gentleman,"  he  hardly  trenches  upon  this  uncouth  phraseology ;  for  even 
if  we  do  not  regard  *'  gentleman  "  as  used  here  abstractly,  the  ellipsis  for  **  as 
a  gentleman  **  is  so  slight  that  the  meaning  is  rather  cleared  than  confused 
by  it. 

That  the  use  of  commence  in  question  is  common  who  needs  be  toldP  No 
boy  can  read  his  "  Peregrine  Pickle  * — and  all  good  boys  read  their  "  Peregrine 
Pickle" — without  finding  that  the  hero  '*  commences  gallant,  "^  and  '*  com- 
mences minister's  dependent,'^  and  even  '*  commences  yelper."?  As  to  its 
being  **  perfectly  classical,"  that  can  mean  only  that  it  is  used  by  authors 
whose  works  are  "  classics."  And  what  of  that?  One  of  the  examples  cited 
in  **  Words  and  their  Uses  "  was  from  Pope,  who  is  a  **  classic  " ;  and  so  are 
Swift  and  Addison,  the  former  being  noted  for  his  masculine  English,  the 
latter  equally  celebrated  for  his  grace  of  style.  But  I  will  undertake  on  rea- 
sonable notice  to  fill  Uiree  pages  of  this  magazine  with  brief  passages  from 
Pope,  and  Swift,  and  Addison,  which  shall  be  condemned  without  dissent  as 
examples  of  inaccurate  thinking,  slip-shod  writing,  or  awkward,  although  not 
careless  construction. 

To  give  more  attention  to  this  verbal  cavilling  were,  in  the  fine,  big  phrase 

which  Johnson  so  unwisely  applies  to  **  Cymbeline,*'  '*  to  waste  criticism  upon 

unresisting  imbecility,  upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and^too  gross  for 

A^gravation.^^    It  was  undertaken  not  from  any  conviction  of  the  elegance 

of  the  phrase  in  question,  as  the  critic  confesses,  but  with  the  sole  purpose 

of  injuring  the  writer  who  had  condemned  it.    But  the  closing  paragraph  of 

the  criticism  is  worth  a  little  attention  for  its  own  sake.    I  having  thought  it 

worth  while  to  illustrate  the  phrase  only  by  an  example  from  Pope  in  the 

past  and  from  Swinburne  in  the  present.  Censor  Magnus  remarks  upon  my 

**  meagreness  of  literature  or  badness  of  memory,"  and  then  winds  up  his 

•creed  thus : 

And  liifl  cogency  of  reasoning  tallies  harmonloualy  with  his  knowledge  of  documentary  an- 
tliority.  Let  bis  style  of  avgnmentatlon  be  imitated,  in  application  to  turn  for  "  become  "  "  This 
uae,  contemplated  abstractedly,  is  utterly  preposterous .  We  may  say  that  a  man  turns  a  pancake. 
Of  turns  his  back,  but  not  that  he  turns  traveller,  any  more  than  that  he  returns  beggar." 

Is  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  '*  returns  beggar  '^  is  either  merely  an  ex- 
ample of  the  very  construction  the  propriety  of  which  is  in  question,  or  of  the 
simple  ellipsis  noticed  above  for  **  returns  a  beggar ; "  or  that  in  the  latter  clause 
of  the  sentence  returns  is  in  no  sense  a  counterpai*t  or  the  converse  of  turns  in 

1  ▲  youth  who  fldn  would  to  the  bar  proceed. 

--OteU,  **  The  Lutrin,^  Con.  VI. 

8  In  January  of  the  same  year  he  was  a^vanetd  Earl  of  Buckins^m.— '  ReUquim  Wotto. 

MioiM,"  fd.  1661.  p,  7B. 

8  ——Tender  things 

At  serenteen  may  use  that  p  ea;  but  you 

Are  now  arrived  at  matron, 

— •'  The  Ordinary*'  1«61  p,  8. 

4 'Bacon]  was  admttttd  banister  in  1582.—"  Typical  Selections,*'  etc.,  1871,  p.  21. 

5  Gtap  xTii    e    hap.  xc     7    hap.  xciv.    8  Variorum  Shakespeare.  ISSl,  toI.  XUI.  p.  229. 
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the  former?  In  the  former,  turn  is  convertere;  in  the  latter  return  is  redin. 
Until  *•  uMins  traveller  "  means  **  goes  forth  a  traveller,"  it  cannot  be  brought  up 
as  a  cour  .rpart  of  **  returns  a  beggar,''  But  "  turns  traveller**  means  changes 
from  some  former  occupation  or  condition  to  that  of  a  traveller ;  '*  returns 
beggar,'  that  the  person  spoken  of  comes  back  from  whither  he  went,  a  bej- 
gar.  "  Turns  traveller  "  is  one  of  those  figurative  idioms  which  exist  in  all 
languages ;  **  commences  traveller  "  and  "  returns  beggar  "  are  not.  In  order 
that  return  may  correspond  to  turn,  they  must  both  be  used  as  Ben  Jons^iU 
uses  tliem  in  the  following  passage : 

Face.— O  jou  must  follow,  sir,  and  threaten  him  tame: 

He'll  turn  a^ain  else. 
Kattril.—'Vil  re-turn  him  then. 

"  The  Alckemiit"  Act  IV.,  5c.  IV. 

Our  **  Aristarchus  the  Little,"  however,  sees  only  in  both  his  cases  the  com- 
bination of  the  letters  turn  followed  by  a  noun ;  and  again — "  tiiey  are  as 
like  OS  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both." 

Enough,  however,  and  too  much!  The  use  o(  commence,  my  condemnation 
of  which  is  the  occasion  of  this  captious  fiddle-faddle,  is  going  out.  Let  com- 
mence itself  go  out  with  it,  and  stay  out,  while  we  welcome  home  again  oar 
own  begin. 

INAUGURATE  FOR  COMMENCE. 

It  was  with  some  surprise,  I  confess,  that  I  found  a  man  of  Mill's  education 
and  associations  using  inaugurcUe  thus : 

I  have  always  dated  fh>m  these  conTersations  my  own  real  inauguration  as  an  original  and  in- 
dependent thinker.—^.  123. 

And  the  concluding  volumes  of  "  Democracy  in  America  '  having  Jnst  then  come  out,  I  vms- 
gurated  myself  as  a  contributor  to  the  **  Edinburgh,"  etc.— ji.  220. 

It  is  difiicult  to  understand  the  condition  of  mind  in  a  man,  or  his  notion  of 
the  meaning  of  inaugurate,  who  talks  of  his  inauguration  as  a  thinker,  and  of 
his  inaugurating  himself  as  a  contributor  to  a  review.  In  the  last  of  these  ex- 
amples '*  inaugurated  myself  as  a  "  coiTCsponds  to  commenced  in  the  usage  jost 
remarked  upon.  The  authors  quoted  above  would  have  written,  "I  com- 
menced contributor  to  the  *  Edinburgh,^  '^  and  if  obliged  to  choose  between 
two  evils,  I  should  take  the  least,  whicli  is  the  last ;  but  the  simple  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  simple  fact,  a  way  to  avoid  which  would  seem  to  involve  some 
trouble,  is  **  I  began  to  contribute  to  the  *  Edinburgh,' "  etc.,  or,  better.  "  I 
began  to  wiite  for  the  *  Edinbm*gh.'  '*  As  to  the  other  phrase,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  how  it  was,  by  what  ceremony  or  proceeding,  that  Mr.  Mill 
*'  inaugurated  himself.^*  In  the  passage  first  quoted,  by  his  inauguration  as  an 
original  thinker  he  meant  his  initiation  as  an  original  tliinker;  and  sts 
commencement  has  within  it  the  idea  of  initiation,  tliat  word  might  well  hare 
been  used  by  one  who  was  not  contented  with  saying  **  my  beginning  as  an 
original  thinker."  This  word  occurs  again  in  Mr.  Mill's  book  in  the  following 
sentence,  in  which  it  is  used  with  s^ich  a  near  approach  to  perfect  propri^'v 
that  the  foregoing  instances  of  its  misuse  are  the  more  striking: 

The  corresponding  critical  period  began  with  the  Refbrmation,  has  lasted  ever  since,  and  rao 
not  altogether  cease  until  a  new  organic  period  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  triumph  of  a  yet  more 
advanced  creed.— Poye  164. 

But  even  here  "  ushered  in "  were  better  than  "  inaugurated  " ;  because 
the  triumph  of  the  more  advanced  creed  would  only  precede  the  new  organic 
period,  or  at  most  prepare  the  way  for  it,  but  would  not  have  any  relation  to  a 
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taking  possession,  or  indaction.     Grotei  furnishes  the  following  fine  example 
of  the  connect  use  of  this  much  misused  word : 

A  lance  number  of  Helots  came  forward  to  claim  the  boon  [of  fteedoml;  not  less  than  two 
tboattnd  of  them  were  approved,  formally  manumitted,  and  led  in  solemn  procession  round  the 
temples  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  aa  an  inauguration  to  their  coming  life  of  freedom. 

NEEDLESS  LATIKISM. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  a  philosophical  and 
scientific  writer  like  Mill  should  be  led  to  use  words  of  Latin  origin,  even  in 
writing  upon  subjects  not  philosophical  or  scientific.  All  modern  languages 
owe  something  to  science,  from  whose  technical  phraseology  they  have  adopted 
for  ordinary  use  many  words  which  express  nice  shades  of  meaning.  But  all 
have  received  corresponding  injury  by  being  more  or  less  overlaid  by  need- 
less Latinisms,  with  which  our  written  language,  if  not  our  speech,  is  so  fiood- 
etl  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  words  in  what  are  called  English  diction- 
Hries  are  merely  Latin  or  Romance  words  englished  in  their  endings.  No 
liiult  can  therefore  be  found  with  a  writer  like  Mill  for  using  such  a  word  as 
excogitate,  thus : 

The  theories  of  international  values  and  of  profits  were  Teogitattd  and  worked  out  bj  my- 
setfaod  Graham.— Page  121. 

Bat  heafiTords  us  occasion  for  asking  what  is  gained  by  the  use  of  such  a  word  P 
Excogitate  means  merely  to  think  out  or  think  over,  nothing  more.  The  lexi- 
co<o:aphers  have  tried  hard  to  make  out  that  cogitate  means  something  grander 
and  graver  than  to  think.  But  after  all,  a  man  who  excogitates  a  theory  does 
no  more  than  to  think  it  out;  and  if  he  says  that  he  thought  it  out,  he  is  under- 
stood at  once  by  tlie  learned  and  the  unlearned  alike,  while  if  he  says  that  he 
excogitated  it,  he  is  unintelligible  to  the  latter  and  not  more  intelligible  to  the 
former.  And  so  when  Mill  says,  **  Through  these  influences  my  writing  lost 
the  jejuneness  of  my  early  compositions  '*  (p.  117),  I  will  venture  to  siiy  that 
at  least  one  in  ten  of  the  educated  readers  of  his  book  (unless  they  had  some 
acquaintance  with  Latin)  did  not  know  exactly  what  he  meant,  which  was 
tb.it  his  earlier  writing  was  empty,  dry,  barren,  meagre,  any  one  of  which 
words,  or  a  phrase  involving  two  of  them,  would  have  been  better  than  such 
a  word — no  less  unlovely  than  nnkindred — as  jejune.  The  temptation  to  need- 
less Latinisra  and  superfluity  of  words  has  sometimes  led  astray  men  of  a  cast 
and  habit  of  mind  far  different  from  MilVs.  Even  so  idiomatic  and  nervous  a 
writer  as  Swift  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  sentence  as  this : 

It  seems  the  minds  of  these  people  are  so  taken  np  with  intense  specolatlons,  that  they  neither 
can  speak  Dor  attend  to  the  discourses  of  others  without  being  roused  by  soiae  external  tacti'  n 
upon,  the  organ$  oftpttch  and  kearinff—'*  Foyagt  to  Laputa,**  chap.  ii. 

Swifl  meant  merely — nay,  he  said  merely — that  the  Lapntan  academicians 
must  be  roused  by  being  touched  upon  their  eyes  and  ears.  What  could  have 
led  him,  who  was  so  apt  to  call  a  spado  a  spade,  and  thought  better  of  himself 
therefor,  to  call  outer  touch  external  taction,  and  the  eyes  and  ears  the  or- 
gans of  speech  and  hearing?  This  rivals  our  friend  the  newspaper  reporter, 
who  must  write  of  fire  as  tlie  devouring  element,  or,  as  in  a  paragraph  before 
me,  after  having  once  mentioned  a  watermelon,  to  avoid  the  inelegance  of  re- 
peating the  common  word,  call  it  the  **  luscious  esculent,"  or  who  utterly  re- 
fiuesto  say  that  a  pauper  died  from  disease  brought  on  by  drunkenness, 
choosing  rather  to  say  ♦'  superinduced  by  habits  of  inebriety."  And  men  who 
should  know  better  than  he  use  that  needless  and  pretentious  Latin  word  super- 
induced, which  by  no  twisting  or  contrivance  can  be  made  to  mean  anything 

1  "  Hjstory  of  Greece,*'  part  II.,  chap.  t1. 
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more  than  the  simple  English  "  brought  on."^  How  needless  most  of  ^ese 
big  Latin  words  are,  is  seen  by  comparing  with  what  we  have  just  remarked 
upon,  Mill's  saying  that  certain  men  were  '*  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  the  an- 
tecedents of  the  struggle/'  This  noun  antecedents,  which  has  come  up  of  Ute 
years  (but  which  is  none  the  worse  for  that  reason),  means  merely  those  tilings 
which  went  before,  but  it  is  used  as  implying  a  relation  to  what  comes  after. 
Here  "  all  the  antecedents  of  the  struggle  ''  means,  in  Latinized  phrase,  "  all 
that  superinduced  the  struggle,^'  or  in  simple  English,  '*all  that  brouglitoa 
the  struggle."  Wliy  not  say  simply  *♦  went  before,"  or  **  brought  on,"  or  *'led 
up  to,"  as  the  case  requires?  The  expression  would  be  much  more  exact,  the 
meaning  clearer  (for  antecedents  is  vague  as  well  as  pretentious),  and  we  should 
have  an  English  idiom  instead  of  a  Latin  polysyllable.  And  so  when  Mill,  teUing 
us  of  his  dreadful  childhood  and  his  "gi-ind"  of  study,  says,  ''My  earliest  recollec- 
tion on  the  subject  is  that  of  committing  to  memory  wliat  my  father  termed 
vocables,  being  lists  of  common  Greek  words,"  etc.  (chap,  i.),  we  are  inclined 
to  ask,  If  vocables  are  words,  why  not  call  them  so?  I  have  often  Uiought  as  I 
sat  at  table  with  people  who  were  fond  of  **  talking  like  a  book,"  thiit  what  thej 
said  was  in  a  great  measure  as  unintelligible  to  English-speaking  persons  irho 
were  not  classically  educated,  as  simply-bred  Romans  must  have  found  that 
of  Cicero  and  l>is  set  when  they  interlarded  their  talk  with  Greek.  And  I 
have  more  than  once  put  books  written  in  this  Latinized  style  into  the  hands 
of  intelligent  persons  of  average  education,  whose  candor  I  could  trust,  and 
asked  if  they  felt  that  they  really  understood  what  they  read,  and  have  been 
answered.  No.  And  it  was  no  shame  to  them  that  they  did  not,  althom^b 
mucli  to  tlieir  honor  that  they  owned  their  ignorance.  Words  like  jejune  and 
excogitate,  and  perstringe  and  expediential,  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  an 
English  gloss,  or  double,  as  they  are  in  the  Wyckliffe  Bible ;  or  as  in  the 
Prayer  Book  we  read  *^  assemble  and  meet  together,"  **  acknowledge  and  am- 
fess,^'  *' erred  and  strayed,"' etc.  This  coupling  of  a  Romance  word  with  an 
English  one  appears  in  other  old  English  books.  Some  of  the  most  notable 
examples  that  I  have  are  the  following  from  Raynald^s  **  Byrthe  of  Man* 
kynde,"  1541 : 

—  And  doeth  entreeurre  and  run-between  the  two  foresayd  akynneB.— Fo/.  iii. 

—  Inflnitely  intricate  and  writhed  with  a  thousand  renvoluti&n$  and  turnaga^et. — FoL  xr. 

A  gallon  or  quart  of  water  paating  or  thryiiyng  through  that  narrow  conduicte.— Fof.  xriL 

Very  conspteuoiM  and  aightfuL—Fol.  xxxix.,  ft. 

For  bycause  peradventore  the  woman  hath  been  so  sore  weakened  and  ftehlfek€i,—F%L 

bdx. 

Or  carrying  of  panderotu  and  weighty  thynges.— Fo^.  Ixxxix. 

Yet  for  breikty  and  ehortneue  we  will  rehearse  here,  etc. -*Fo/.  e.  III.,  ft. 

But  yf  the  chyldehave  gre&t  pay ne  and  dolour  by  wyndnes  and  ventoeiti^.-^FoI.  e.  Ix. 

And  so  on.  This  practice  seems  to  have  begotten  a  habit  of  doubling 
words  with  one  meaning;  for  sometimes  we  have  two  English,  and  at  others 
two  Romance  words : 

For  because  that  man  is  more  myghtier  and  atnmg,  the  woman  weaker  and  more/e#Me.— 

Ibid,fol.  xviU  ft. 

Also  all  these  thynges  fbllowynge  enereaee  and  augment  mylke  In  the  breste.— Fo(.  e.,  iL  ft. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  habit  of  coupling  and  glozing  one  word 
with  another,  which  prevailed  until  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  among 
precise  and  pedantic  speakers,  and  which  Scott  satirized  in  the  person  of  Sir 

1  In  an  address  by  an  eminent  man  of  science— an  <*  American  '^—I  find  this  sentence:  "  Tbere 
were  jio/udo/  grounds  in  the  neighborhood  ";— meaning  marshy  grouDds.  Why  did  he  not  perfect 
his  elegance  by  saying  "  in  the  vicinity,*'  instead  of  using  such  a  home-bred  word  as  neighkvrkooi .' 
Rather  than  hear  a  man  say  "  paludal  grounds/*  I  should  rejoice  in  "xaytber  miAfay." 
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Robert  Hazlewood  "  with  his  thinking,  deeming,  arid  opining,"'  is  a  remnant 
uf  tills  practice,  which  would  be  not  entirely  useless  nowadays,  if  some  men 
speak  as  they  write. 

•  In  previous  papers  I  have  remarked  upon  scierUist  and  physicist ;  Mill  uses 
a  word  of  the  same  sort,  but  woree  tlmn  either — sociologist,^  an  insufferable 
compound.  Those  who  will  have  it  that  every  subject  of  thought  or  of  inquiry 
ii  :i  science,  have  invented  the  greatest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all  sciences, 
which  includes  everything  that  concerns  any  score  of  men  who  live  within 
a  score  of  miles  of  each  other,  from  political  economy  down  to  blacking  boots ; 
and  this  they,  or  rather  some  of  them,  call  sociology.^  But  Mr.  Freeman, 
after  expressing  a  desire  that  the  science  of  comparative  politics  should  be 
provided  witli  a  name,  if  not  *'  from  the  stores  of  our  own  mother  tongue,  at 
least  within  the  range  of  foreign  words  already  coined,"  and  not  by  ** cum- 
bering the  dictionary  with  some  fresh  word  of  new  and  barbarous  formation," 
wisely  adds,  ''  Let  the  science  rather  go  nameless  than  bear  the  burthen  of  such 
a  nnme  for  instance  as  sociology ^^  And  so  Mr.  Buskin,  who,  although  we 
have  been  informed  that  he  is  a  *'  bad  model "  and  *'  the  inspired  idiot  of  the 
nineteenth  century,'  is  generally  believed  to  have  a  rare  faculty  of  insight  as 
to  the  use  of  langui^e,  says  of  the  names  which  philosophers  give  to  their 
sciences  and  discoveries,  "  I  wish  they  would  use  English  instead  of  Greek 
words,"*  assigning  as  one  reason  that  in  case  of  the  discoveries  **  we  should 
then  see  how  far  we  had  gof ;  which  to  me  was  a  comfortable  saying,  as  I 
ii:ui  previously  ventured  to  make  the  assertion  that  scientific  names  are  often 
only  tlie  labels  upon  formulated  ignorance. 

ILL. 

The  word  HI  is  used  by  Mr.  Mill  chiefly  as  an  adverb,'  into  which  place  in 
onr  language  it  seems  at  last  to  be  settling.  But  he  uses  it  also  as  an  adjec- 
tive.' This  word  is  a  kind  of  three-edged  tool  in  language.  It  serves,  and 
long  has  served  us,  in  its  simple  form  HI,  as  noun,  adjective,  and  adverb — ^that 
i^,  as  the  name  of  a  thing,  of  the  correspondent  quality,  and  the  correspondent 
manner  of  action — and  so  is  an  eminently  characteristic  English  word.  There 
is  a  fine  passage  in  **  King  John  '*  in  which  it  appears  in  the  old  text  so  doubt- 
fully placed  as  to  have  given  trouble  to  the  editors : 

How  oft  the  sight  of  meanB  to  do  ill  deeds 

Makes  deeds  ill  done  I 

—Act  It  ,  So.  2. 

The  meanino:  of  this  sentence  is  as  clear  and  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  that 
ever  was  written :  but  the  thought  that  Shakespeare  meant  to  express  has  led 
several  editors  (including  myself)  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  transpo- 
sition of  the  words  HI  deeds  in  the  printing  office,  and  that  we  should  read : 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  111  deeds  done  I  8 

1  "Guy  Mannering,"  chap.  Iviii 

2  It  is  not  surprising  that  whilo  as  logicians  we  were  nearly  at  one.  as  aoeiologiats  we  could 
trsTel  together  no  longer. — Chap,  vi.,  p.  212. 

3  ThePantareh  Andrews  (Stephen  Pearl),  however,  has  beaten  them  with  his  "  Universology." 

4  "  ComparatiTe  Politics  "  pp  16  and  848. 

5  ••  Queen  of  the  Air,"  p.  72. 

8  Of  all  things  wbidh  he  required  me  to  do.  there  was  none  which  I  did  so  constantly  <//.— 
Chap  I.,  p.  28. 

He  reproached  me  when  I  read  a  sentence  ill.— Idem. 

7  He  neither  himself  does  them  any  ill  office,  nor  connives  at  its  being  done.— C*<v  ii-  P  W. 

8  I  may  be  psrdoned.  perhaps,  fbr  repeating  here  the  note  upon  this  passage  in  my  edition  of 

22 
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Observe  here  how  the  mere  transposition  of  a  word  changes  it  from  what 
is  called  an  adverb  to  wh:it  is  called  an  ac^jective.  In  *' makes  deeds  ill  don^*" 
it  is  the  former,  in  **  makes  ill  deeds  done  ^^  it  is  the  latter.  That  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  traits  of  our  grammarless  tongue.  Other  tongues  share  this 
ability,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  tliat  logical  ten- 
dency, that  conformity  to  reason,  which  all  language  exhibits  in  modern 
iimes.i    But  it  seems  to  be  most  kiudred  to  Teutonic  speech. 

That  ill  is  a  contracted  form  of  evil  (in  Anglo-Saxon  nfd)  etymologists 
seem  now  not  to  doubt,  although  that  derivation  was  once  questioned.  Aod 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  forms  ifd,  eovel^  ufelt  and  uvele  are  found  about 
the  year  1200  coexistent  witli  illct  and  that  the  former  ai-e  used  adverbially.^ 
Is  it  not,  then,  more  than  possible  that  our  HI  is  not  a  contraction,  bat  has 
come  to  us  directly  from  illr  or  ilia  in  the  Norse  tongues,  to  which  we  owe 
not  a  few  of  our  commonest  words?  Of  the  later  use  of  ill  of  ccmrse  Uie  illos- 
trations  are  numberless.  Probably  tliere  is  not  a  writer  in  the  language  who 
has  not  used  it  either  as  both  a  noun  and  an  adjective,  or  as  both  a  noun  aod 
an  adverb,  while  many  have  used  it  as  all  three.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  its 
adjective  use  has  so  nearly  passed  away  that  it  has  now  to  most  people  the  air 
of  an  adverb ;  except  when  used,  rather  rarely,  as  a  noun,  in  such  phrases  as 
'*  the  ills  of  life.'^  Through  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  ceatar- 
ies,  it  was  most  generally,  if  I  may  trust  my  memory  and  my  memorandums, 
used  as  a  noun,  or  with  a  pronounced  adjective  force,  of  which  I  give  below 
chai'acteristic  examples  from  Bishop  Bale,'  Ben  Jonson,^  Milton,^  Temple/ 
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King  John,*'  in  which  I  gave  my  reasons  for  hesitating  in  my  decision  in  IkTor  of  the  a^jectire 
position  of  ill.  It  may  give  those  of  my  i*eaders  who  may  be  "  carious  to  have  a  claaaificatkni  of 
atycctiyes  by  Mr.  White*'  C  Recent  Exemplifications,"  p.  74)  some  ideaof  my  crude  notions  about 
them  fourteen  years  ago.  and  so  illustrate,  although  very  slightly,  how  whai  little  acquainunc«  I 
profess  to  have  with  language  is  (as  it  has  been  caUcd  in  a  peculiar  dialect)  *'  the  latest  of  o|Ha- 
QiAthics"  (idem,  p.  73). 

"  I^  bavfc  made  the  tiansposition  which  tlie  Bev.  Mr.  BaiTy  was  the  first  to  suggest  and  Mr. 
Knight  the  first  to  «*dopt ;  but  witli  some  hesitation,  although  the  change  has  the  sanction  of  Mr 
Pycr,  and  is  found  In  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632.  Mr.  Knight  remarks  that '  the  old  text  mirbt 
apply  to  flcood  deeds  unskilfully  performed/  and  Mr.  Dyer  tlmt '  in  such  passages  the  order  of 
|he  woixls  which  are  emphatically  repeated  is  rarely  if  ever  changed.'  But  it  should  be  obserrel 
that  fvriters  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  take  a  much  greater  latitude  than  we 
^o  now  in  the  placing  of  adverbs  (as  well  as  a^jectivesX  and  often  place  them  before  tlie  verb 
when  they  intend  to  qualify  the  substantive  which  is  the  subject  of  the  predication:  so  in  thl5 
case  i  a  deed  iU  done '  may  have  been  put  for  *  an  ill  deed  done.'  "-Shakespeare,  K«/.  YI.,  p,  136. 

1  f —  languages  advance  ftom  exuberance  to  moderation,  from  complexity  and  confusion  to 
granipiatical  r^ularity,  and  from  synthesis  to  analysis.  ...  It  has  been  a  fiUal  mifi>take  of 
philology  to  suppose  that  simplicity  is  anterior  to  complexity.  .  .  .  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  tbe 
Bumau  mind  to  l>e  subjected  to  the  despotism  of  a  rigid  grammar,  the  tyranny  of  too  perfect  & 
i>rm.    .    .    .    The  progress  of  analysis  is  that  of  the  human  intelligence..— Forror,  *'  Origin  of 

'  tan'juwea,'*  etu^.  viii. 

2  9tratm:mn,  in  v.  uvel  and  ille, 

8  Ye  put  no  diversitie  betwene  the  yll  judgements  which  Christ  hath  forbidden.—!).  tL  b. 

Foe  as  the  prophet  Esay  sayth,  ye  Judge  yfl  good  and  good  yll.—lbid,  !>.,  vii. 

For  sooner  might  I  catch  yli  of  him  that  is  nought  than  auy  goodnesse  toward  my  soule  belth. 
— /fttd,  j:.,ii.,6. 

4  An  17/  death  let  me  die.—"  The  Poetaster/*  v  ,  1. 

Thiunio  the  Judge  doth  thunder  words  oft//. — Ibid. 

[Jonson  thus  almost  translates,  after  his  fashion,  Juvenal's  "  Neroorapeote  turptatlmns  toit.^ 

No  man  is  present  y  made  bad  with  ill.  -"  Cynthia^a  Reve/s,^  v.,  1. 

6  He  who  writes  himself  Martyr  by  his  own  inscription,  is  like  an  ill  painter,  who  by  writing 
on  the  shapeless  picture  which  he  hath  drawn,  is  foin  to  tell  pasnengera  what  sh  ipe  it  is.— 
'*Eikonodaater,^'  See,  27. 

6 and  let  the  sort  or  scheme  be  what  it  will,  those  ai'e  ill  governments  where  HI  men  gov- 
ern — *•  fForke  "  (1757),  vol.  III.,  p   41. 
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Swift,*  Samael  Piilmer,^  and  Gray.^  The  substantive  use  does  not  strike  us 
as  being  strange,  but  Bale's  "yW  [i.  e.,  sinful]  judgement,"  Swift's  "i«  [t.  e.. 
bad]  food,*'  and  his  and  Temple's  and  Palmer's  **  ill  [t.  c,  not  sick,  but 
wicked]^nian,''  have  such  an  effect,  I  am  sure,  upon  all  modern  readers. 

The  use  of  ill  to  mean  sick  is  not  of  late  origin.  To  follow  it  up  a  little,  it 
was  common  in  Gray's*  time,  it  was  so  used  by  Etherege,*  and  Sir  William 
Temple,*  and  Cartwright,^  and  Shakespeare,^  and  Ben  Jonson;»  and  Chap- 
mani<>  uses  it  in  his  Iliad,  thus  referring  to  ii<s'  oXiyrjiteXeooy  which,  occur- 
ring Just  before,  he  ti'anslates  "  sickly." 

This  is  the  earliest  example  I  have  noticed  in  literature;  but  in  the 
"Promptorium  Parvulorum,"  about  A.  D.  1440,  we  find,  not  indeed  UU  but  what 
b  more  important,  **Evylt  or  sekeness.  Infirmitaa.^'*  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
in  writing  of  this  use  of  HI  as  comparatively  modern  and  *'  British, '  I  was  in 
error,  and  I  regret  it  if  I  have  tliereby  misled  any  of  my  readers.  I  can  offer 
no  excuse  for  my  fault;  for  there  is  no  re^ison  for  it  but  hasty  writing  without 
reference  to  memorandums.  It  is  fifteen  years,  for  instance,  since  I  read 
Chapman,  and  then  with  no  thought  of  ever  writing  upon  language,  except 
in  regard  to  Shakespeare,  and  perhaps  **  Americanisms."  And  indeed  al- 
most all  my  word  memorandums  were  made  more  tlian  five  years  ago,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  only  on  the  fly-leaves  of  books  as  I  read  them,  or  on 
loose  sheets,  any  systematic  arrangement  of  which,  alphabetical  or  other,  has 
nntil  recently  never  been  attempted.  Life,  with  all  its  gi'iefs  and  struggles, 
W21S  too  sweet  to  be  wasted  in  such  weary,  barren  work.  In  this  matter, 
therefore,  I  can  offer  the  excuse  only  of  forgetful ness  .-md  haste  on  the  part  of 
a  man  who  had  much  to  do  and  more  to  think  about;  and  that  perhaps  must 
be  made  broail  enough  to  cover  some  other  sins,  which,  however,  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged, my  readers  may  be  sure,  whether  they  are,  as  in  this  case,  first 
discovered  by  myself  or  pointed  out  by  others. 

1  Twelve  of  oar  crew  were  dead  by  immoderate  labor  and  ill  food.—"  Foyage  to  LUliput,** 
cht^.  i. 

My  breecliee  were  at  that  time  in  so  i^  a  condition  that  they  afforded  oppoi-tunities  for  laugh- 
ter and  admiration  — ibid.,  chap.  Hi. 

For  although  he  Bbould  be  sorry  to  have  taken  so  <//  a  man  into  his  ship— /<fem,  ekap  vifi. 

3  Reproof  and  adoionition  .  .  .  often  makes  an  ill  man  the  captive  of  virtue  and  religion. 
-"  Moral  Eauay  on  Proverbs,*'  1710,  p.  i. 

and  the  ill  ideas  become  too  strong  for  the  severest  correction. — Idem,  p.  14 

S  At  least  if  they  do  not  [like  Genoa]  they  have  a  very  ill  taste.—"  Lettera^"  A.  D  ,  1799,  See. 
il  13. 

4 1  have  been  very  ill,  and  am  still  hardly  recovered—"  Lettere;*  Sec.  t.,  7. 

5  Dor.— I  cannot  endure  Uie  torture  of  a  lingering  cousumptive  passion. 
Loveii. — Can  yon  think  mine  $ickly  f 

Dor.— Oh  I  tia  desperately  ill.—*'  The  Man  of  Mode,*  il.,  1. 

6  Yet  these  employ  our  physicians,  perlutps  more  than  other  diseases,  who  are  fkhi  to  lyimor 
Encb  patients  in  their  lancies  of  being  ill.-"  Works  **  (1767)  vol.  IIL,  p.  290. 

7  Tls  you  must  give  it,  Father  :  I  am  ill  ; 
I*m  very  ill ;  fit  only  now.  for  hereafter 
My  soul  would  ftdnbe  flying  -"  The  Ordinary,*  16M,  p.  78. 

8  Bof.'-'Mlne  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to  my  master,  and  your  hostess.  He's  vei*y  tick  and 
vonkl  to  bed.  Good  Banlolph,  put  thy  fiice  between  the  sheets  and  do  the  office  of  a  wanning 
pan.    Faith,  he's  very  ill.—"  Henry  V.  ;-*  il.,  1. 

9  But  Annie  s  faUing  HI  did  put  us  off  it.—"  The  Sad  Shepherd,*  U.,  2. 

10  Why  in  this  aickly  kind. 
Great  Hector.  sitt*8t  thou  apart  ?    .    .    . 
.    ,    .    Wliy,  since  I  thus  i-c-jolce, 
By  thy  so  serious  benefit,  demand'st  thou  as  in  mirth, 
And  to  my  fiice,  If  I  were  »7/  r— Iliad,  xv  ,  282 

lliCHAKD  Grant  White. 


GUSTAVE  DOEK 


ON  a  bright  and  beautiful  afternoon  of  September  last,  I  had  the  pleasnre 
of  visiting  the  studio  of  Gustave  Dore.  It  was  something  of  a  changt 
from  tlie  almost  glaring  brightness  of  everything  outside  to  enter  that  Lirge, 
cool,  solemn  room.  M.  Gustave  Dore  lives  and  works  in  one  of  the  avenues 
leading  out  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  His  studio  on  the  ground  floor  (as  we 
should  call  it  in  England)  is  at  the  baclc  of  the  house,  and  is,  as  I  have  said,  a 
lai'ge,  and  almost  a  vast  chamber.  It  is  tapestried,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  the 
records  and  trophies  of  that  wonderfully  fertile  genius  which  has  filled  Eu- 
rope and  America  with  sucli  prodigal  proofs  of  its  rapid  skill.  More  than  one 
wild  Dantesqne  scene  may  be  looked  on  there,  and  recognized  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance by  all  eyes  familiar  with  the  illustrations  to  the  *'  Inferno.*^  There 
is  a  copy  made  by  the  artist  himself  of  *'  Christian  Martyrs,*'  which  at  present 
is  on  exhibition  in  the  Dore  gallery  in  London.  Only  think  of  the  artist's 
capacity  for  labor,  who,  still  young,  has  a  gallery  of  his  own  paintings  in  Lon- 
don, another  in  New  York,  and  a  third  in  Paris!  On  the  walls  of  Dore':i 
studio  are  some  grim  and  pathetic  figures  illustrative  in  various  ways  of  Al- 
sace and  her  sufferings :  the  artist  is  a  native  of  Strasburg.  There  are  sev- 
eral illustrations  of  the  scenery  of  Scotland,  which  M.  Dore  has  lately  been 
visiting ;  and  there  is  tlie  painting  on  which  he  is  at  present  working— on 
which  at  least  he  was  working  when  I  was  received  by  him.  This  is  "  The 
iDream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  When  Pilate  •*  was  set  down  on  the  judgment-seat, 
his  wife  sent  unto  him  saying.  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man; 
for  I  have  suffered  many  things  this  day  in  a  dream  because  of  liini.^'  These 
things  from  which  the  wife  of  Pilate  suffered  are  embodied  by  Dore  in  a 
vision  of  the  conquering  progi'ess  of  Christianity  over  all  lands  and  kingdoms— 
a  long,  vague,  grand  procession  of  the  typical  heroes,  saints,  and  martyrs  of 
the  early  Christian  world.  These  and  the  troubled  wonder- wrought  face  of 
the  wife  of  Pilate,  who  even  in  her  waking  senses  has  her  vision  with  her 
still,  make  up  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  picture.  The  idea  is  a  bold  one, 
and  success  in  carrying  it  out  ought  to  be  a  triumph.  The  work,  however. 
was  not  advanced  enough  when  I  saw  it  for  me  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
it,  even  if  my  opinion  were  worth  anything. 

Gustave  Dord  is  a  short,  stout  man,  with  a  large  head,  a  fine  brown  cAevt- 
lure<,  a  broad  forehead,  a  h^indsome  face,  very  bright  beaming  eyes,  and  a  pe- 
culiarly frank  and  winning  smile.  There  is  something  indescribably  animat- 
ing about  his  friendly  and  cordial  manner.  He  is  rather  more  than  forty  year^ 
of  age,  but  he  loolcs  much  younger ;  and  he  has  been  so  short  a  time,  com- 
paratively, before  the  world,  that  one  is  surprised  to  learn  that  he  has  even  at- 
tained his  fortieth  year.  I  had  not  known  M.  Dor6  before,  but  he  and  I  had  a 
common  and  valued  friend  whose  fate  was  a  tragedy.  Our  friend  was  a 
Parisian  journalist  and  man  of  letters,  a  man  of  the  purest  heart  and  mo>t 
honorable  sensitive  nature,  a  true  gentleman,  whom  all  who  knew  him  held  in 
esteem,  and  many  held  in  affection.  His  health  was  always  somewhat  feeble, 
and  his  nerves  were  highly  strung,  and  he  died  in  the  siege— I  may  perhap? 
literally  say  of  starvation.  There  was  plenty  of  money  in  his  honse,  but  one 
cannot  feed  on  money;  and  my  poor  friend  could  not  eat— at  leiist  he  could 
not  live  on—the  miserable  substitutes  for  nutritious  food  which  \rere  all  that 
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the  wealth  of  a  Rothschild  could  then  have  bought  Dor6  attended  hipi  lis 
though  they  had  been  brothers.  My  Mend  died  one  day  with  the  thunder  of 
the  Grerman  siege  guns  alone  disturbing  the  quiet  of  his  passing  away. 
Doubtless  there  were  hundreds  of  just  such  deaths  then,  but  this  one  espe- 
cially interested  me;  and  the  widow  of  our  dead  friend  accompanied  my  wife 
and  me  to  visit  Gustavo  Dore.  Therefore  it  was  not  quite  for  me  an  ordinary 
introducCioa  to  a  distinguished  artist.  A  man  at  once  more  simple,  genial, 
and  modest  than  Dor6  is  not  easily  to  be  met.  The  most  ordinaiy  observa- 
tion of  human  character  has  made  us  all  so  familiar  with  such  contrasts,  that 
one  would  now  naturally  expect  to  find  in  an  artist  so  daring  and  self-reliant, 
00  unconventional  and  audacious  as  Gustavo  Dor6,  a  man  of  gentle  and  mod- 
est manner.  I  heard  an  odd  little  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  fact  A  clever 
young  Englishwoman  who  is  beginning  to  have  a  certain  success  in  small  paint- 
ings— really  only  a  beginner — was  brought  one  day  to  Dore^s  studio  by  some 
friends.  Unlike  most  Englishwomen,  this  was  a  very  impulsive  and  irrepres- 
sible young  person,  and  she  offered  the  frankest  criticisms  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  piece  of  work  around.  The  picture  on  which  Dor6  was  then  engaged 
occupied  her  attention  particularly,  and  not  content  with  recommending  vari- 
ous improvements,  she  suddenly  caught  his  brush  from  the  artistes  hand,  and 
saying  coolly,  "  Don't  you  think,  M.  Dor6,  that  a  touch  of  this  kind  would  be 
an  improvement  thert^^^  she  actually  amended  his  work  with  her  own  auda- 
cious fingers.  Her  friends  were  rather  astounded,  and  one  of  them  afterwards 
took  occasion  to  apologize  to  Dore  for  the  impulsiveness  of  the  young  lady. 
But  Dore  only  seemed  surprised  to  find  that  any  apology  or  explanation  should 
be  considered  necessary.  He  thought  there  was  some  justice  in  the  sugges- 
tion thus  practically  made,  and  it  seemed  to  him  quite  natural  that  one  artist 
should  help  out  another.  It  did  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  there 
was  anything  presumptuous  in  the  volunteer  effort  of  the  young  beginner  to 
leud  a  helping  hand  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  successful  artists  of  his 
day. 

Gustave  Dor6  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  Strasburg  man.  He  was  born  in  Janu- 
ary, 1832,  and  when  very  young  was  brought  by  his  father  to  Paris,  where 
his  education  was  finished.  Dora's  mother  is  still  living,  a  woman  of  the  most 
attractive  manners,  always  delighted  to  welcome  and  entertain  the  large  circle 
of  Mends  and  visitors  that  her  own  genial  ways  and  the  renown  of  her  son 
hare  brought  about  her.  Another  of  her  sons  is,  I  believe,  a  banker  in  Paris, 
and  is  married.  Gustave  Dor6  still  remains  a  bachelor.  The  life  of  an  artist 
has  seldom  much  to  tell,  and  Gustave  Dor^^s  has  hitherto  been  naturally  some- 
wliat  uneventful,  unless  in  so  far  as  artistic  enterprises  and  achievements  may 
be  considered  events.  The  great  event  in  his  life  was  when  the  public  first 
l)ecame  conscious  of  the  new  and  strong  power  that  was  growing  up  in  art 
Tlie  genius  of  French  painters  had  for  a  long  time  displayed  itself  in  forms 
which,  whether  you  describe  them  as  classic  or  as  romantic,  were  always 
governed  by  the  severe  rules  of  beauty,  dignity,  and  grandeur.  Even  where 
the  subject  was  most  appalling  or  most  painful,  there  was  a  certain  grave  and 
measured  dignity,  the  self-restraint  of  art,  always  evident.  Those  who  re- 
ineraber  the  ''Suliote  Women  "  of  Ary  Scheffer  in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, or  Delacroix's  "Massacre  of  Scio  "  at  the  same  place — kindred  subjects — 
will  understand  what  I  mean.  These  are  painful  and  terrible  pictures.  They 
tell  of  outrage  and  mass:icre.  •  They  are  full  of  teai*8  and  blood  and  shame. 
TIkjv  are  inspired  by  all  the  passionate  sympathy  which  then  turned  in  France 
and  eveiywhere  toward  suffering  and  struggling  Greece.     In  the  *•  Massacre 
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of  Scio,^*  wh^t  can  be  more  temble  than  the  form  of  the  aged,  haggard  wo- 
man, dying  in  the  foreground?  or  more  strangely  made  up  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  painful  than  the  firure  of  the  young  Greek  girl,  nalced,  agonized,  and 
writhing  with  shame  and  terror,  whom  the  Turkish  conqueror  has  bound  to 
the  flanks  of  his  horse  that  he  may  carry  her  away?  But  in  these  paintings 
,and  all  the  rest — ^including  even  such  as  Delacroix^s  *'  Dante  and  Virgil  iu  the 
Infernal  Regions  "  and  the  "  Death  of  Sardanapalus  " — the  hand  and  the  im- 
agination of  the  artist  have  kept  themselves  steadfastly  within  limits.  They 
have  dealt  with  the  terrible,  but  never  with  the  horrible.  They  have  never 
touched  on  the  grotesque.  They  have  avoided  mere  ugliness  even  where  old 
age  and  misery  had  to  be  painted ;  they  have  shut  out  the  repulsive  even  in 
scenes  of  carnage ;  and  they  have  almost  invariably  refrained  from  any  effort 
to  enhance  the  emotional  effects  of  the  scene  by  tlie  mere  influence  of  start- 
ling contrasts.  The  character  of  the  style  of  art  which  Gustave  Dore  was  in- 
troduclng  (or  perhaps  I  should  say  reviving  after  a  trance  of  whole  cen- 
turies) was  very  different  from  this.  If  the  romantic  ventured  upon  effects 
that  seemed  startling  after  the  classic,  the  new  style  looked  still  more  start- 
ling when  compared  with  the  romantic.  Gustave  Dor6  revelled  in  bold 
contrasts,  in  audacious  flights  of  the  imagination,  in  reckless  grotesquerie. 
Masses  of  dark  clouds  with  a  sudden  light  flashing  in  upon  them;  terrible 
gulfs  of  blackness  amid  which  breaks  upward  some  lurid  fire;  stormy  winter 
waves  with  just  a  line  of  pale  light  above  the  horizon ;  forests  of  savage  gloom 
on  which  the  wan  ray  of  a  star  looks  down — these  are  among  his  simplest  and 
least  extravagant  effects.  But  where  the  forms  and  the  sufferings  of  men  and 
women  come  in,  there  the-  peculiar  genius  of  the  painter  lets  itself  loose  into 
all  the  possible  and  impossible  combinations  of  the  grotesque.  Nothing  thut 
could  heighten  the  effect  of  contrast  is  placed  beyond  his  range.  The  pathetic 
is  deepened  by  the  closest  proximity  of  the  comic.  Death  is  made  Indicruus. 
Revelry  is  made  funereal.  Not  merely  the  horrible,  but  even  tlie  loathsome: 
not  alone  comedy,  but  even  farce  and  buffoonery,  are  admitted  to  play  their 
parts  in  the  fantastic  revel,  where  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  of  itself  kin  witli 
tlie  genius  of  the  artist,  as  in  the  illustrations  to  Rabelais  or  to  the  Conla 
drolcUiquea  of  Balzac.  Dor6  sometimes  seems  to  have  mingled  up  forms  an<l 
scenes  as  if  he  had  painted  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  a  nightmare,  or  at 
the  bidding  of  a  patient  in  delirium.  But  even  in  dealing  with  subjects  whicli 
never  thus  invited  and  chartered  extravagance,  Dor6  oflen  seems  as  if  he  nuist 
indulge  the  wild,  wide,  freakish  play  of  his  whimsical  fancy.  Sometimes  it 
finds  its  scope  in  bold  and  brilliant  efforts  of  a  weird  poetic  supernatoralism : 
sometimes  it  amuses  itself  in  the  homeliest  and  the  vulgarest  details.  In  one 
scene  of  "  Don  Quixote,''  the  gorgeous  masses  of  cloud  that  gather  round  the 
sinking  sun  shape  themselves  shadowily  into  the  semblance  of  the  splendid 
vain  images  that  have  filled  the  head  of  the  hapless  knight;  in  another  scene 
a  Spanish  mother  is  shown  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  unheeding  all  th.-it 
is  going  on  around  her,  and  quietly  "  spanking  "  her  child.  Open  another  uf 
his  volumes :  in  one  scene  the  forest  trees  take  fantastic  and  awful  shapes  to 
tlie  eye  of  the  terrified  traveller  in  the  gloom  of  the  twilight,  and  gird  at  him 
like  the  wood  demons  that  flouted  Undine's  knight;  in  another  scene  a  spider 
has  woven  his  web  all  across  a  domestic  utensil  of  which  art  does  not  usuallT 
lake  notice.  But  even  in  his  far  more  sober  style,  and  where  he  resolutclj 
excludes  the  grotesque,  he  does  not  or  cannot  restrain  himself  from  occasional 
indulgence  in  the  startling  effects  produced  by  the  sudden  bringing  together  of 
the  real  and  the  ideal — I  had  almost  said  of  the  poetic  and  tlie  vulgar.    Tb 
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world  awoke  suddenly  to  a  recognition  of  this  odd  new  power.  -  Dor6  sprang 
Into  reputation  much  as  Edmund  Kean  did  when  he  stailled  a  puhlic  used  to 
tlie  measured  solemnities  of  the  Kembles.  Despite  all  that  »sthetic  criticism 
and  the  art  schools  could  say,  the  public  soon  recognized  him  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  distinguished  artists  of  our  time. 

Indeed,  the  one  thing  which  you  cannot  ignore  or  dispute  in  the  career  of 
Dore  is  his  success.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  fame  in  the 
end  if  the  success  had  been  less  sudden  and  complete.  But  to  say  this,  is  only 
In  other  words  to  acknowledge  tlie  fact  of  the  success.  Only  a  dozen  years 
hare  passed  since  the  attention  of  the  world  was  attracted  by  the  wonderful 
freshness  and  power  of  the  seventy-six  drawings  which  illustrate  the  '*  Divina 
Commedia.^^  Shortly  after  this  appeared  the  more  carefully- wrought  and  more 
varied  illustrations  to  '*  Don  Quixote,**  everyone  of  which  was,  as  to  scenery  and 
general  surroundings,  a  close  and  patient  study  from  the  life  of  Spain.  I  re- 
member reading  at  the  time  a  critique  of  the  "  Don  Quixote  ^*  drawings  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  first  critics  in  France,  and,  oddly  enough,  the  writer  com- 
mented especially  upon  the  patient  labor,  the  conscientious  study  of  detail, 
with  which  Dor6  must  have  applied  himself  to  his  work.  Long  before  this, 
Iiowever,  Dor^  had  been  kdbwn  as  a  promising  artist.  He  exhibited  four 
paintings  as  early  as  1855,  when  he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  and 
he  had  been  contributing  comic  sketches,  broad,  grotesque,  and  farcical,  to 
the  "  Journul  pour  Rire  *'  years  and  years  before.  Dor6  was  in  fact  one  of 
tlie  precocious  wonders,  the  infant  phenomena  of  art.  He  could  draw  when 
he  was  a  child.  He  was  far  more  precocious  than  even  Landseer,  although  he 
never  became  so  skilled  a  draughtsman  Stuart  Mill  says  in  his  autobiogi'a- 
phy  that  he  could  not  rememl>er  when  he  began  to  learn  Greek,  but  was  told 
tliat  he  was  learning  it  when  three  years  old.  Dor6  probably  could  not  re- 
member when  he  began  to  draw.  He  had,  and  has,  a  wonderful  gift  of  mu- 
sic as  well.  When  a  child  he  displayed  such  a  skill  in  music,  that  it  seemed 
for  a  long  time  doubtful  whether  that  was  not  the  direction  in  which  his  genius 
would  find  its  happiest  and  most  natural  expression.  Rapidity  of  perception 
was  always  one  of  his  peculiaritiea.  Whatever  he  could  do  was  done  quickly 
and  almost  on  the  instant.  Even  to  this  day,  disciplined  as  he  must  have  been 
out  of  all  extravagant  eagerness,  nothing  is  so  irksome  to  him,  he  told  me,  as 
to  make  a  copy  of  one  of  his  own  works.  While  the  task  is  still  incomplete, 
while  the  path  is  not  yet  wholly  marked  out,  and  there  is  room  for  new  touches, 
:ind  the  possibility  of  fresh  imaginative  escapades,  then  the  work  continues  to 
be  a  real  labor  of  love.  But  to  go  over  the  ground  a  second  time,  condemned 
ti3  walk  only  in  the  already  trodden  footsteps,  this  is  a  trial  which  the  artist's 
oager  spirit  finds  it  hard  to  undergo.  Dor^  almost  shuddered  as  he  pointed  to 
a  daplicate  which  he  had  undertaken  to  make  of  one  of  his  larger  paintings, 
and  seemed  to  look  with  ineflOible  hope  to  the  approaching  period  of  its  com- 
pletion and  his  deliverance.  Doubtless  he  expended  much  care  and  patience 
on  some  of  the  works  in  which  he  felt  an  especial  interest,  such  as  the  illus- 
trations to  the  '*  Don  Quixote. ''  But  the  care  was  probably  given  chiefly  to  the 
scenery,  the  life,  the  details,  beforehand.  These  once  thoroughly  studied  and 
mastered,  I  fancy  the  work  of  the  artist  must  have  been  rapid  as  usual. 

Success  then  came  with  a  rush.  It  descended  upon  Dore  like  that  often- 
qaoted  shower  upon  D:inae.  It  was  in  fact  a  very  early  success,  for  Dord 
mast  have  been  under  thirty  years  of  age  when  his  name  first  became  famous 
all  over  Europe.  But,  as  I  have  remarked,  he  had  been  a  long  time  working 
even  then ;  he  had  been  all  his  life  working,  without  any  greater  results  tlian 
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the  appreciatioa  of  many  of  his  fellows  and  a  small  portion  of  the  public,  wbo 
saw  in  him  promise  of  something  yet  to  be  developed.  Probably  the  feate 
that  made  his  fame  were  not  sach  as  his  earlier  labors  might  have  suggested. 
But  he  could  not  help  seeing  that  he  had  at  last,  in  a  moment,  fairly  conquered 
and  captured  the  ^bllc.  High  art  and  lofty  criticism  might  say  what  thej 
pleased ;  the  pit  had  risen  at  him,  as  at  Edmund  Kean ;  the  public  were  with 
him,  the  picture  dealers,  tlie  publishers,  the  engravers,  the  popular  journals, 
the  fashionable  patrons — ^all  that  makes  the  success  and  rewards  the  labors  of 
a  man^s  life.  After  the  Dante  and  the  '*  Don  Quixote,^*  Dore  was  not  mere- 
ly famous  but  the  rage  almost  everywhere  throughout  Europe.  Everything 
must  be  illustrated  by  Gustavo  Dore.  In  England,  at  least,  a  whole  swarm 
of  projects  for  illustrated  editions  of  great  booJss  and  poets  started  into  ex- 
istence upon  the  strength  of  his  genius  and  his  name.  That  name,  it  was  felt, 
would  float  anything.  Accordingly  we  have  the  Bible,  we  have  Milton,  we 
have  Tennyson  illustrated  by  DovL  It  did  not  matter  whether  the  work  to 
be  illustrated  was  one  with  which  the  spirit  or  the  style  of  Dor^^s  art  corre- 
sponded in  the  least,  the  painter  must  go  to  work  and  produce  the  illustrations 
all  the  same,  it  being  certain  that  the  public  would  buy  them.  Then  such 
enterprises  as  the  "  Illustrated  London ''  were  'started  merely  to  give  a 
chance  of  putting  forth  freely  examples  of  the  artist's  prolific  skill.  Third- 
rate,  fourth-rate,  tenth-rate  London  penmen  were  associated  in  various  under- 
takings with  the  v^onderful  Alsacean  painter,  the  association  being,  of  course, 
very  much  like  that  of  Handel  and  the  bellows-blower  in  the  popular  anec- 
dote, or  *'my  grandsire  and  M.  Turenne"  in  Thackeray^s  *' Chronicle  of  the 
Drum."  Of  one  of  these  uncongenial  partnerships  a  £harp  critical  jonrnal 
observed  that  M.  Dor^  was  always  brilliant  and  sometimes  vulgar,  while  his 
literary  companion  was  never  brilliant  and  always  vulgar.  All  tliis  tended, 
beyond  doubt,  to  lower  the  prestige  of  Gustavo  Dore  in  the  eyes  of  artists  and 
critics,  and  it  must  have  tended,  one  would  tliink,  to  bring  down,  for  the  lime 
at  least,  his  own  standard  of  excellence.  There  is  not,  I  presume,  the  slight- 
est reason  to  suppose  that  Dor6  would  spontaneously  have  taken  up  the  notion, 
for  instance,  of  illustrating  Tennyson.  No  two  minds  could  be  less  congenial. 
Tennyson  has  not  from  first  to  lasD  one  single  gleam  of  the  kind  of  humor 
which  delights  in  bizarrerie  and  in  sudden  contrasts.  Tennyson's  art  is  all  done 
in  pastel  or  in  Parian.  Dor6  never  seems,  therefore,  to  be  quiie  himself  in  ii- 
lustrating  our  laureate,  and  indeed  in  some  instances  he  evidently  had  not  read 
or  he  quite  misunderstood  the  words  of  the  poet  which  were  to  have  been  his 
text.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that,  remembering  what  other  artists  have  done, 
I  am  not  in  the  leajt  surprised  at  this.  If  it  were  not  an  unpardonable  wan- 
dering awt\y  from  my  subject,  I  could  here  introduce  a  positive  essay  on  the 
astonishing  manner  in  which  reiUly  distinguished  artists  seem  utterly  to  ignore 
anything  said  by  the  author  whom  they  are  supposed  to  illustrate.  The  works 
of  Charles  Dickens  are  rich  in  examples  of  this  strange  heedlessness;  and  I 
believe  Mr.  Charles  Reade  has  besought  that  he  may  not  be  illustrated  at  all. 
If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  plates  even  in  some  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  *•  Waverley  Novels  "  with  Scott's  own  notion  of  things  as  set 
forth  very  clearly  in  the  text,  he  will  find  that  our  authors  suffer  on  the  whole 
rather  less  than  their  predecessors  in  this  respect.  Returning,  however,  to 
Dord,  it  is  evident  that  he  never  cared  for  his  Tennyson.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  when  he  was  first  invited  to  undertake  the  work,  he  asked  who  Ten- 
nyson was;  and  there  would  be  nothing  surprisinor  in  tlie  story  if  it  were  true. 
Even  literary  Fi-enchmen  know  hardly  anything  of  contemporary  Eno-lish  ce- 
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lebrities;  and  Gustavo  Dor6,  often  as  be  has  visited  London,  speaks  no  Eng- 
lish. NeitUer  is  Milton  much  in  his  style;  and  although  he  has  produced 
some  grand  Biblioal  scenes,  I  still  wish  he  had  not  been  persuaded  to  illustrate 
the  Bible. 

The  danger  of  this  sudden  and  almost  overwhelming  success  was  perhaps 
peculiarly  evident  in  the  case  of  so  rapid  and  prolific  an  artist.  At  one  time 
the  kind  of  projects  in  which  he  was  persuaded  to  engage  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced a  distinctly  deteriorating  effect  upon  his  style  of  workmanship.  **  High 
art  '*  came,  therefore,  to  feel  or  to  affect  a  certain  scorn  for  Dorc,  such  as  it 
ooold  not  have  ventured  to  express  when  he  was  known  only  as  the  won- 
derful youth  who  had  illustrated  **  Don  Quixote.''  .  High  art,  however,  is  not 
uncommonly  wrong  when  it  takes  to  speaking  scorn  of  other  art,  merely  be- 
cause  the  latter  is  too  popular  and  too  easily  successful.  In  this  case,  I  think, 
some  of  his  brothers  have  been  much  too  ready  to  overlook  not  merely  the 
natural  genius  but  the  many  genuine  successes  of  Gustavo  Dore.  But  that  ho 
has  done  far  too  much  work,  and  has  been  persuaded  into  venturing  upon  un- 
congenial enterprises,  I  think  is  liardly  to  be  denied.  In  truth,  it  is  difficult  in 
onr  days  for  a  successful  painter  to  be  a  great  artist.  It  is  veiy  difficult  to  live 
for  art  when  the  temptation  is  so  great  to  live  luxuriously  and  easily  by  art. 
The  psunter  now  suffers  all  the  disadvantage  of  the  ill-judging  patronage 
which  once  spoiled  the  fame  of  so  many  a  poet.  The  greatest  money  prizes 
and  the  greatest  honors  to  be  won  in  art  (if  we  leave  out  the  opera  singer,  su- 
preme above  all)  are  awarded  to  the  painter.  A  successful  and  fashionable 
painter  now  is  raised  in  a  moment  to  that  most  perilous  of  all  elevations,  the 
height  of  his  wishes.  He  can  ask  any  price  he  likes,  and  indeed  the  more 
money  he  asks  the  more  his  patrons  and  patronesses  are  proud  to  patronize 
him.  The  Mr.  PhoBbus  of  Disraeli^s  **  Lothair  *'  is  not  a  bad  impersonation  of 
a  successful  painter  in  England,  except  for  the  fact  that,  if  I  remember  right- 
ly, Mr.  FhcBbus,  despite  all  his  success,  still  persisted  in  following  the  b(>nt  of 
his  own  genius.  The  more  probable  thing  would  be  his  yielding  himself 
wholly  to  the  pleasant  and  easy  current  of  the  stream  which  floated  him  along, 
and  painting  just  the  sort  of  thing  tliat  pleased  his  patrons,  at  the  prices  that 
pleased  himself.  A  little  of  the  bracing  air  of  adversity  is  especially  good  for 
a  painter.  At  present  in  England  a  complete  success  in  public  favor  may  be 
considered  identical  with  the  close  of  a  really  artistic  career.  Take  such  a 
painter  as  Millais.  There  was  in  him,  there  is  in  him,  the  material  of  a  great 
artisL  He  might,  if  he  would,  have  produced  of  late  years  nothing  but  works 
that  were  destined  to  live.  But  he  is  the  great  success  of  the  day,  and  Bel- 
gravian  peeresses  contend  with  Manchester  millionaires  for  the  honor  of 
baring  themselves  and  their  families  painted  by  him.  Therefore  he  litis  iden- 
tified himself  of  late  years  with  the  production  of  flaring  groups  of  human 
dalilias,  and  poppies,  and  sunflowers — faces,  and  necks,  and  arms  of  women, 
that  is  to  say,  issuing  from  flower  beds  of  flasliing  silks,  and  satins,  and  vel- 
vets. The  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  now  every  season  covered  half  over 
with  art  of  this  kind.  Sir  Fi*ancis  Grant,  the  president,  is  gi'eat  at  the  por- 
traits of  noble  peraonages,  male  and  female,  in  hunting  costume  or  riding  hab- 
its; and  the  example  of  Grant  and  of  Millai^  is  of  course  emulated  by  many 
of  their  brethren.  It  is  the  riofht  sort  of  thing  for  ladies  of  rank  and  ladies 
who,  having  money,  are  ambitious  of  rank,  to  have  their  portraits  by  some 
eminent  painter  (Mr.  Millais.  if  possible)  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy. 
It  is  an  evidence  of  social  position,  like  being  presented  at  court.  It  would 
be  needless  to  describe  the  effect  of  this  sort  of  thing  upon  art.     Allowing  for 
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difference  of  execution,  I  do  not  see  any  great  distinction  between  the  wurk 
thns  produced  and  sign-painting.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  great  portrait-paint- 
ing ever  came  of  a  system  under  which  the  artist  simply  paints  the  hi^^hest- 
paying  customers  as  they  come,  and  places  his  pencil  at  tlie  mere  service  of 
riches  and  vanity. 

It  is  not  in  this  way,  however,  that  Gustave  Dord  has  en*ed.  Such  defects 
as  he  has  are  due  rather  to  the  temptation  of  too  much  popularity  than  of  too 
much  fashion.  His  errors  have  been  like  those  of  Victor  Hugo  and  of  Dick- 
ens, in  the  romancist^s  art.  He  has  given  way  too  often  to  the  temptation  of 
broad  and  striking  effects,  the  influence  of  flashing  contrasts  and  briHiant  sur- 
prises. I  do  not  believe  that  Dor6-  has  ever  sought  after  tlie  dangeroos  and 
effeminating  patronage  of  what  is  called  society.  Danger  of  that  kind,  it  U 
true,  is  much  more  easily  found  in  London  than  in  Paris.  Paris  itself  never 
had  the  immense  variety  of  private  fortunes  which  creates  a  whole  class  and 
host  of  idle  persons  able  to  give  anything  for  a  whim,  and  always  wanting 
some  expehsive  object  of  interest.  Neither  is  Paris  inundated,  as  London  is, 
by  crowds  of  wealthy  manufacturers  from  the  provinces  who  like  to  rival  and 
outbid  fashion  on  fashion's  own  ground.  Therefore  when  French  art  is  seen 
to  deteriorate,  it  is  hardly  ever  in  the  direction  which  would  suggest  the  en- 
feebling influence  of  fashionable  patronage.  But  M.  Dord  might  have  given 
way  to  this  iufluence  if  he  had  only  felt  so  inclined.  He  v\»its  London  so 
often,  and  by  the  enterprises  in  which  he  is  commonly  associated  he  has  be- 
come so  mucii  mixed  up  witli  London  life,  that  he  too  might  be  patronized  by 
London  fashion  if  he  would.  He  has  had  a  cordial  welcome  from  manv  of  oar 
English  aristocracy,  and  I  believe  from  some  membei-s  of  tlie  royal  fumilj, 
and  one  sometimes  hears  of  his  having  been  entertained  by  this  or  that  noble- 
man of  genuine  artistic  taste.  But  Dore  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  have  kept  to  the 
companionship  of  his  own  calling,  and  to  have  sought  after  no  aristocratic  ao- 
quaintiinceships.  Even  as  regards  the  artists  and  literary  men  of  London,  he 
has  been  so  quiet  and  unobtrusive — I  will  not  say  resei*yed — that  he  is  still 
personally  unknown  to  numbers  of  distinguished  painters  and  authors,  who 
would  be  delighted  to  see  him  and  welcome  him.  Some  years  ago,  when  Dorc 
first  began  to  visit  London,  there  was  an  invitation  sent  to  him  to  be  present 
at  the  anniversary  dinner  of  one  of  our  leading  literary  institutions.  Hie  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  and  the  dinner  committee  assigned  a  place  at  the  head 
table,  among  the  most  distinguished  guests,  to  Dore.  But  when  the  painter 
came  he  entered  the  room  unknown,  his  face  being  unfamiliar  to  those  who 
were  then  present.  No  one  accosted  or  greeted  M.  Dor6,  and  he  did  not 
make  himself  known,  but  quietly  went  and  found  a  place  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table.  Meanwhile  the  committee  and  stewards  were  looking  for  and  ex- 
pecting M.  Dord,  whose  seat  was  kept  vacant  for  him  above.  By  mere  chance 
a  journalist  passing  up  the  I'oom  recognized  Dore^s  face  from  having  seen  a 
photograph,  and  addressed  him  accordingly.  The  artist  then  was  conducted 
to  his  place.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  any  special  phice  was  likely  to 
be  reserved  for  him,  and  he  therefore  had  sat  himself  in  the  first  unoccupied 
seat,  which  he  found  at  the  lower  end  of  tiie  hall.  Since  that  time  M.  Dore 
has  come  to  be  much  better  known  in  I^)ndon,  but  he  has  always  conducted 
himself  with  a  similar  avoidance  of  every  touch  of  obtrusiveness.  His  briofht 
eyes  speak  a  joyous  temperament,  or  at  least  a  temperament  easily  susceptible 
of  enjoyment.  But  I  have  heard  that  he  suffers  the  lot  of  nearly  all  sensitive 
and  imaginative  natures,  and  is  readily  affected  by  depression  and  melancholy. 
Indeed,  people  tell  stories,  which  are  obviously  exaggerated,  about  his  occa- 
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sional  fits  of  despondency,  and  the  gloomy,  almost  hopeless  views  which  he 
takes  of  life  and  of  all  human  effort.  If  one  may  at  all  venture  to  find  the 
artist  in  his  work,  I  think  tliere  can  be  discerned  a  profound  melanclioly,  or 
even  bitterness,  pervading  Dor^'S  fantastic  presentations  of  life ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  contrast  which  observers  find  between  this  vein  of  grim  and  morbid 
p:ithos  and  the  almost  boyish  freshness  and  bonhomie  of  the  artist's  manner, 
which  has  suggested  the  extravagant  accounts  of  moods  suddenly  alternating 
between  exuberant  mirth  and  black  despair.  Certainly  one  would  think  that 
if  Dor6  is  dissatisfied  with  life,  there  are  few  persons  indeed  who  have  not  the 
right  to  grumble.  Speaking  only  by  the  guidance  of  a  rapid  and  hasty  men- 
tal summary  of  such  famous  artists  as  I  know  anything  of,  I  cannot  remember 
one  who  attained  an  equal  celebrity  at  an  equal  age. 

The  three  galleries  which  Dord  has  lately  filled  with  his  paintings  show 
the  energy  with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  more  serious  and  the 
higher  walk  of  Ids  profession.  His  most  ambitious  effoi*t  is  the  huge  picture 
of  **  Christ  Leaving  the  Prsetorium  " — a  vast  canvas  crowded  witli  figures — 
which  is  now  on  exhibition  in  London.  In  this  London  gallery  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  compai'ing  Dora's  treatment  of  a  subject,  even  in  his  greatest 
and  most  refined  moods,  with  that  adopted  by  two  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
modern  France — ^Ary  Scheffer  and  Ingres.  Compare,  for  example,  the  ♦*  Fi'an- 
cesca  da  Rimini  "  of  Scheffer  (which  is  in  Sir  Richard  Wallace's  collection  now 
in  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  London)  with  that  of  Gustave  Dore.  In  Schef- 
fer's  painting  the  principal  figure — that  of  poor  Francesca  clin^ng  to  her 
lover  and  floating  •*  in  the  racking  winds  forever,  forever,''  as  Carlyle  says — 
is  that  of  a  dark-haired,  mournful,  wasted  woman.  She  is  seen  in  profile,  her 
long  black  hair  floating  over  her  slender  naked  body.  The  whole  form  is 
poetic,  melancholy,  suggestive  of  sorrow  and  penitence,  but  not  of  horror.  It 
is  quiet,  one  might  say,  for  there  is  nothing  startling  or  brilliant  about  it.  It 
is  the  mournful  sliape  of  one  who  is  patiently  doing  her  penance,  "  dreeing 
her  weird,"  as  the  Scotch  phrase  is.  Now  observe  liow  Dor^  works  out  tlie 
same  idea.  His  Francesca  floaty  or  rather  struggles  in  the  air  with  full  front 
turned  to  us,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  her  figure  almost  hiding  that  of  the 
lover  to  whom  she  clings.  The  figure  is  one  of  rich  and  even  of  voluptuous 
proportions,  and  it  is  struggling  as  if  in  sheer  physical  agony,  wliile  the 
gliastly  wound  beneath  the  breast  sends  its  blood-drops  trickling  down  the 
white  soft  body.  Here  you  have  the  obvious  and  startling  contnist  of  a  fine 
feminine  form — a  form  that  suggests  exuberant  health,  and;  as  I  have  said, 
almost  voluptuous  beauty,  writhing  in  fierce  pain  and  made  ghastly  by  wounds 
and  blood.  Then,  again,  compare  the  **  Andromeda  "  of  Dor^  with  the  paint- 
ing which  is  commonly  called  **  Andromeda  "  by  Ingres,  and  which  is  now  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris.  I  believe  Ingres's  painting  does  not  re- 
present Andromeda,  but  a  much  more  modern  poetic  legend ;  but  this  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  the  picture  to  be  painted  is  just  the  same — a  girl  chained 
to  a  rock  in  order  that  she  may  become  the  prey  of  a  monster.  Every  one 
has  seen  at  least  a  copy  or  an  engraving  of  the  heroine  of  Ingi'es.  A  slender 
girl  stands  on  a  ledge  of  the  rock  to  the  side  of  which  her  outstretched  hands 
are  chained  by  the  wrists  above.  Her  head  is  thrown  hack  over  the  shoulder 
so  that  tlie  eyes,  half-closed  in  agony  of  terrible  expectation,  can  only  see  the 
heaTen  over  her.  It  is  agony  and  despair,  but  the  despair  of  a  certain  prouti 
womanly  dignity.  She  knows  her  doom,  and  will  abide  it  as  calmly  as  may 
he;  only  she  tlirows  back  her  head  to  avoid  tlie  sight  of  the  expected  destroyer. 
Now  Dor<^'s  "  Andromeda  "  is  a  figure  of  wild  and  even  frantic  terror.    Her 
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eyes  stai't,  her  hair  streams  on  the  wind,  her  form  is  crouched  as  far  as  the 
chains  will  allow  her,  she  tugs  and  strains  at  her  bonds  in  desperate  efforts  to 
escape.  This  is  certainly  more  sensational  tlian  lugres^s  idea,  and  it  is  in  a 
certain  sense  more  real.  This  is  how  a  modern  girl  would  probably  behave, 
if,* just  as  she  was  about  to  enjoy  a  dip  in  the  sea,  some  sea  monster  rushed  at 
her,  and  she  found  that  the  door  of  her  bathing-box  had  got  jfirmly  closed  be- 
hind her  and  tliat  her  retreat  was  cut  off^.  But  Andromeda  was  fully  prepared 
to  meet  her  doom,  and  htid  no  thought  of  being  saved,  and  she  was  the  daugii- 
ter  of  a  king,  and  had,  I  think,  some  celestial  blood  in  her  veins;  and  I  doubt 
whetlier  she  would  have  jumped  and  screamed  even  under  the  circumstances. 
Even  from  a  realistic  point  of  view  we  are  bound  to  take  the  legend  as  it  is; 
and  Dore  seems  to  me  not  to  have  painted  the  Andromeda  of  the  legend. 
But  his  is  a  very  powerful  realization  of  his  own  idea  of  the  subject,  and  it 
serves  to  illustrate,  as  well  as  an  essay  could,  the  diflference  betweeu  Doi-e's 
vigorous  and  audacious  art,  and  that  of  those  whose  admirers  are  perhaps  too 
much  inclined  to  censure  his  style.  For  myself,  I  am  glad  that  Dore  seems 
manfully  resolved  to  be  a  painter,  and  not  a  mere  illustrator  of  books— at  all 
events,  nut  a  mere  illustrator  of  books  got  up  to  sell.  I  think  he  has  greatly 
improved  as  a  draughtsman  within  these  few  years.  His  painted  ''  Francesca 
da  Rimini,^*  for  example,  appeara  to  be  much  superior  in  drawing  to  the 
Francesca  of  his  **  Inferno  '^  illustrations.  I  am  not,  however,  venturing  upon 
a  piece  of  art  criticism.  I  am  writing  rather  about  the  man  himself  than 
about  his  work,  and  therefore  need  only  say  that  Doi*^  is  still  quite  yoong 
enough  to  take  a  new  departure  even  now,  and  open  out  a  long  chapter  of  a 
new  career.  People  with  heads  so  large  as  his  can  generally  do  whatever 
they  think  themselves  capable  of,  and  set  about  doing. 

M.  Dore  was  **  decorated "  under  the  empire,  and  I  believe  the  Emperor 
was  anxious  that  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  painter  should  employ  itself  in 
producing  some  characteristic  memorial  of  the  reign.  When  the  fatal  war 
against  Frussiii  was  declared,  Doi*6  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  grand  pic- 
ture of  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine  by  the  resistless  legions  of  France.  I  have 
heard  tliat  tlie  idea  was  to  introduce  upon  the  canvas  a  specti'al  host  of  the 
dead  soldiers  of  France  who  did  cross  the  Rhine,  watching  in  pride  over  the 
prowess  of  their  descendants.  The  picture  was  not  finished.  The' painter 
had  other  work  to  do  presently,  and  did  it  manfully.  When  the  Germans 
transfeiTcd  the  seat  of  war  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine,  Gusta ve  Dor6  was  one 
of  tliose  who  turned  out  iif  Paris  to  do  duty  on  the  ramparts.  He  threw  him- 
self into  the  work,  not,  as  many  others  did,  in  the  spirit  of  the  amateur  or  the 
stage-player,  but  with  a^complete  earnestness  and  an  absolute  subordination 
of  every  other  purpose  in  life  to  the  business  of  soldiering.  I  have  heard 
many  true  stories  of  his  kindly  helpful  ways,  during  the  siege,  to  all  friends 
who  needed  help.  I  have  heard  of  him,  when  relieved  long  after  midnight 
from  duty  on  the  ramparts,  tramping  weary  miles  of  Paris  to  a  house  where 
a  pale  liglit  burned  always  in  a  window  (wliile  lights  were  still  to  be  had  in 
the  besieged  city),  to  ask  how  tiie  night  was  faring  with  a  poor  invalided 
friend ;  and  tlien  tramping  off  again  to  his  own  home,  where  he  would  hardly 
have  time  enough  left  him  to  snatch  a  mere  draught  of  sleep.  I  have  heard 
of  his  ranging  Paris  through  to  get,  if  possible,  some  dry  wo<3d  to  make  afire 
in  the  room  of  this  same  invalid,  because  the  green  raw  wood  which  alone  it 
was  then  possible  to  buy  made  a  smoke  that  was  painful  to  the  sick  man; 
and  how  at  last  he  besieged  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  himself, 
and  tiilked  and  persuaded  Iiim  iuto  giving  an  order  for  some  of  the  dry  wood 
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which  had  already  been  *•  required  "  for  government  service.  All  throagh 
that  fearful  time  I  believe  Gusuive  Por6  was  just  the  same — ^ready,  energetic, 
helpful,  kind — a  genial  and  pleasant  colleague  for  the  brave  and  the  strong,  a 
support  and  encouragement,  whenever  he  had  the  chance,  for  the  weak  and 
the  timid.  I  heard  so  much  indeed  about  his  warm  heai*t,  and  friendly,  ev^r- 
readj,  helping  hand  during  the  siege,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  down 
at  least  this  much  of  it  for  the  public  to  read.  This  is  jiraiso  of  the  man 
which  no  one  will  grudge  or  dispute.  For  the  artist,  his  career  has  yet  to 
8pe:ik  decisively.  His  place  in  French  ai*t  it  would  be  quite  premature  to  at- 
tempt to  define  as  yet.  Bat  however  people  may  differ  about  the  merits  of 
this  or  that  work,  however  severely  some  may  condemn  Dora's  errors  of  judg 
ment  and  extravagances,  I  think  hardly  any  one  will  deny  that  the  faculty 
which  his  paintings — perhaps  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  of  them — display  is 
not  to  be  described  at  all  if  we  do  not  describe  it  as  genius. 

Justin  McCartht. 
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GATLT I  went  to  the  mea^aerade,  What  did  I  see  that  my  fkoe  grew  so  strange 

Donned  my  bright  veWets  and  plaited  When  the  gay  maskers  laid  by  their  dis- 

my  hair.  guise  7 

"LooknowyoarCureet,  0  fboe/*  Isaid;  Others  came  back   to   themselves    in    tfa 

"Robes,   be   your  prettiest— he  will  be  change: 

there! "  Two  masks  had  hidden  my  friend  from  my 

"  Maaks  cannot  lude  ns!  '*    I  laughed  at  the  eyes, 
thought 

"Laces  and  silkB  keep  his  eyes  from  my  Both  fell  at  once     One  was  silken  and 

fiwer  ^^*®» 

Cavalier's  plume  or  the  cloak  of  a  Kng  Noble  the  features  concealed  in  its  flow, 

Tarn  to  a  stranger's  his  manhood  and  ^^^^  '^  **»•  ^»P»»  *^^  *^«  «y«  ^"^  o^  !«*»*• 

gmoc^  **  Sweetness,  and  strength ;  yes,  thu  face  did 

I  know. 

Gay  flashed  the  lights  and  around  whurled  "The  other?"     I  fancied   that  constancy 

the  crowd,  tmth. 

Glittering,  changing,  mysterious  still ;  Purity,  honor  abode  in  his  heart. 

Langfater  and   music,  now  low  and  now  Enough—'twas  a   mask;  it  fell,  and,  fur- 

load,  sooth, 

Beauty  to  charm,  hidden  glances  to  thrilL  I  woman-like  showed  my  surprise  in  that 

'Itid  the  soft  music  he  came  to  my  side  start 

** '  La  FUle  du  JRegiment,'  you  do  I  know 

This  glove  teUs  the  secret  you  thought  it  Think  not  I  turned  myself  sadly  away, 

would  hide.  Deem  me  not  heartless  in  that  I  still  smiled. 

Be  mme  m  this  danoe,  now,  my  friend,*^  Why  should  I  weep  that  my  idol  was  clay? 

soft  and  low.  Why  should  I  mourn  over  &te  like  a  child 

,  Tes,  dear,  I  own  there's  pahi  'neath  the 

Swifter  the  wild  strains  swept  out  on  the  air,  smile 

Softer  the  weird  rhythm  crept  thro'  my  Hearts  won't  forget  all  their  tricks  ui  a 

brain,  day. 

Unking  his  light  words  to  melodies  rare,  And  mine  will  elude  my  skill  once  in  a  while, 

Floodmg  my  heart  with  loTe's  Jubilant  Lookmg  hack  still,  when  I'd  pass  on  my 

■tnun.  way. 
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In  Two  Parts.— Paet  Sxcond. 

drive    beside  the  lake  was  empty,  bat 

V  •  there  were  Tariuus  iouDgeisun  the  benches 

ON  reaching  Paris,  Longmore  straight-  and  chairs,  and  the  great  cafe  had  an  air 
way  purchased  a  Murray's  **  Bel-  of  animation.  Longmore  s  walk  had 
gium,''  to  help  himHeUto  believe  that  he  given  him  an  appetite,  and  he  went  into 
would  start  on  the  morrow  for  Brussels ;  the  establishment  and  demanded  a  dinner, 
but  when  the  morrow  came,  it  occurred  to  remarking  for  the  hundredth  time,  as  he 
him  that,  by  way  of  preparation,  he  ought  observed  the  smart  little  tables  disposed 
to  acquaint  himself  more  intimately  in  the  open  air,  how  much  better  this 
with  the  Flemish  painters  in  the  Louvre,  matter  was  ordered  in  France. 
This  took  a  whole  morning,  but  it  did  lit-  "  Will  monsieur  dine  in  the  garden  or 
tie  .to  hasten  his  departure.  He  had  in  the  salon  ?"  asked  the  waiter.  Long- 
abruptly  left  Saint-Germain,  because  it  more  chose'  the  garden,  and  observing 
seemed  to  him  that  respect  for  Mme.  de  that  a  great  vine  of  June  roses  was  train- 
Mauves  demanded  that  he  should  leave  ed  over  the  wall  of  the  house,  placed  him- 
her  husband  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  self  at  a  table  near  by,  where  the  best  of 
had  understood  him;  but  now  that  he  dinners  was  served  him  on  the  whitest  of 
had  satisfied  this  immediate  need  of  deli-  linen,  in  the  most  shining  of  porcelain, 
cacy,  he  found  himself  thinking  more  and  It  so  happened  that  his  hiblc  was  near  a 
more  ardently  of  £uphemia.  It  was  a  window,  and  that  as  be  sat  he  could  look 
poor  expression  of  ardor  to.be  lingering  into  a  comer  of  the  salon.  So  it  was  that 
irresolutely  on  the  deserted  boulevards,  his  attention  rested  on  a  lady  seated  just 
but  he  detested  the  idea  of  leaving  Saint-  .within  the  window,  which  was  open, 
Germain  five  hundred  miles  behind  him.  face  to  face,  apparently,  to  a  companion 
He  felt  very  foolish,  nevertheless,  and  who  was  concealed  by  the  curtain.  She 
wandered  about  nervously,  promising  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  Longmore 
himself  to  take  the  next  train ;  but  a  looked  at  her  as  often  as  was  consistent 
dozen  trains  started,  and  Longmore  was  with  good  manners.  After  a  while  he 
still  in  Paris.  This  sentimenttil  tumult  even  began  to  wonder  who  she  was,  and 
was  more  than  he  had  bargained  for,  and,  to  suspect  that  she  was  one  of  those  la- 
as  he  looked  in  the  shop  windows,  he  dies  whom  it  is  no  breach  of  good  man- 
wondered  whether  it  was  a  "  passion."  nera  to  look  at  as  often  as  you  like. 
He  had  never  been  fond  of  the  word,  and  Longmore,  too,  if  he  had  been  so  dis- 
h^djcrown  up  with  a  kind  of  horror  of  posed,  would  have  been  the  more  free  to 
wimrlt  represented.  He  had  hoped  that  give  her  all  his  attention,  that  her  own 
when  he  fell  in  love,  he  should  do  it  with  was  fixed  upon  the  person  opposite  to 
an  excellent  conscience,  with  no  greater  her.  She  was  what  the  French  call  & 
agitation  than  a  mild  general  glow  of  belle  brune,  and  though  our  hero,  who 
satisfaction.  But  here  was  a  sentiment  had  rather  a  conservative  taste  in  soch 
compo'ioded  of  pity  and  anger,  as  well  as  matters,  had  no  great  relish  for  her  bold 
admiration,  and  bristling  with  scruples  outlines  and  even  bolder  coloring,  he 
and  doubts.  He  had  come  abroad  to  en-  could  not  help  admiring  her  expres^on 
joy  the  Flemish  painters  and  all  others ;  of  basking  contentment, 
but  what  fair-tressed  saint  of  Van  Eyck  She  was  evidently  very  happy,  and  her 
or  Meiuling  was  so  appealing  a  figure  as  happiness  gave  her  an  air  of  innocence. 
Mme.  de  Mauves?  His  restless  steps  The  talk  of  her  friend,  whoever  he  was, 
carried  him  at  last  out  of  the  long  villa-  abundantly  suited  her  humor,  for  she 
bordered  avenue  which  leads  to  the  Bois  sat  listening  to  him  with  a  broad,  laiy 
de  Boulogne.  smile,  and  interrupted  him  occasionallji 
Summer   had  faiidy  begun,  and   the  while  she  crunched  her  bonbons,  with  a 
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munnared response,  presumably  as  broad, 
wbich  seemed  to  deepen  hU  eloqaence. 
She  drank  a  great  deal  of  champagne  and 
ate  an  immense  number  of  strawberries, 
and  was  plainly  altogether  a  person  with 
an  impartial  relish  for  strawberries, 
champagne,  and  what  she  would  have 
called  bilises. 

They  had  half  finished  dinner  when 
LoDgmore  sat  down,  and  he  was  still  in 
bis  place  when  they  rose.  She  had  hung 
her  bonnet  on  a  nail  above  her  chair, 
and  her  companion  passed  round  the  ta- 
ble to  take  it  down  for  her.  As  he  did  so, 
she  bent  her  bead  to  look  at  a  wine  stain 
on  her  dress,  and  in  the  movement  ex- 
posed the  greater  part  of  the  back  of  a 
very  handsome  neck.  The  gentleman  ob- 
served it,  and  observed  also,  apparently, 
that  the  room  beyond  them  was  empty ; 
that  he  stood  within  eyeshot  of  Longmore, 
he  failed  to  observe.  He  stooped  sudden- 
ly and  imprinted  a  gallant  kiss  on  the 
fair  expanse.  Longmore  then  recognized 
M.  de  Mauves.  The  recipient  of  this 
vigorous  tribute  put  on  her  bonnet,  using 
his  flushed  smile  as  a  mirror,  and  in  a 
moment  they  passed  throagh  the  garden, 
on  their  way  to  their  carriage. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  M.  de  Mauves 
perceived  Longmore.  fie  measured  with 
a  rapid  glance  the  young  man's  relation 
to  the  open  window,  and  checked  himself 
in  the  impulse  to  stop  and  speak  to  him. 
He  contented  himself  with  bowing  with 
great  gravity  as  he  opened  the  gate  for 
bis  companion. 

That  evening  Longmore  made  a  rail- 
way journey,  but^  not  to  Brussels.  He 
bad  effectually  ceased  to  care  about  Brus- 
seh ;  the  only  thing  he  now  cared  about 
was  Mme.  de  Mauves.  The  atmosphere 
of  his  mind  bad  had  a  sudden  clearing 
ap ;  pity  and  anger  were  still  throbbing 
there,  but  they  had  space  to  rage  at  their 
pleasure,  for  doubts  and  scruples  had 
abruptly  departed.  It  was  little,  he  felt, 
that  he  could  interpose  between  her  re- 
ii'ZD&iion  and  the  unsparing  harshness 
of  her  position ;  but  that  little,  if  it  in- 
volved the  sacrifice  of  everything  that 
biuind  him  to  the  tranquil  past,  it  seem- 
ed t)  him  that  he  could  offer  her  with  a 
rapture  which  at  last  made  reflection  a 
wofully  halting  substitute  for  faith. 
Nutbing  in  his  tranquil  past  had  given 
^uch  a  zest  to  consciousness  as  the  sense 
of  tending  with  all  his  being  to  a  single 


aim  which  bore  him  company  on  his 
journey  to  Saint-Germain.  How  to 
justify  his  return,  how  to  explain  his 
ardor,  troubled  him  little.  He  was  not 
sure,  even,  that  he  wished  to  be  under- 
stood ;  he  wished  only  to  feel  that  it  was 
by  no  fault  of  his  that  Mme.  de  Mauves 
was  alone  with  the  harshness  of  fate. 
He  was  coa<icious  of  no  distinct  desire  to 
**  make  love  "  to  her  ;  if  he  could  have 
uttered  the  essence  of  his  longing,  he 
would  have  said  that  he  wished  her  to  re- 
member that  in  a  warld  colored  gray  to 
her  vision  by  disappointment,  there  was 
one  vividly  honest  man.  She  might  cer- 
tainly have  remembered  it,  however, 
without  his  coming  back  to  remind  her ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  as  he 
packed  his  valise  that  evening,  he  wished 
immensely  to  hear  the  sound  of  her 
voice. 

He  waited  the  next  day  till  his  usual 
hour  of  calling — the  late  afternoon  ;  but 
he  learned  at  the  door  that  Mme.  de 
Mauves  was  not  at  home.  The  servant 
ofiPered  the  information  that  she  was 
walking  in  the  forest.  Longmore  went 
through  the  garden  and  out  of  the  little 
door  into  the  lane,  and,  after  half  an 
hour's  vain  exploration,  saw  her  coming 
toward  him  at  the  end  of  a  green  by-path. 
As  he  appeared,  she  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  to  turn  aside  ;  then  recogniz- 
ing him,  she  slowly  advanced,  and  he  was 
soon  shaking  hands  with  her. 

**  Nothing  has  happened,*'  she  said, 
looking  at  him  fixedly.  '*  You're  not 
ill?" 

*'  Nothing,  except  that  when  I  got  to 
Paris  I  found  how  fond  I  had  grown  of 
Saint-Germain." 

She  neither  smiled  nor  looked  flattered ; 
it  seemed  indeed  to  Longmore  that  she 
was  annoyed.  But  he  was  uncertain,  for  he 
immediately  perceived  that  in  his  absence 
the  whole  character  of  her  face  had  alter- 
ed. It  told  him  that  something  moment- 
ous had  happened.  It  was  no  longer 
self-contained  melancholy  that  he  read 
in  her  eyes,  but  grief  and  agitation  which 
had  lately  struggled  with  that  passionate 
love  of  peace  of  which  she  had  spoken  to 
him,  and  forced  it  to  know  that  deep 
experience  is  never  peaceful.  She  was 
pale,  and  she  had  evidently  been  shedding 
tears.  He  felt  his  heart  beating  hard ; 
he  seemed  now  to  know  her  secrets.  She 
continued  to  look  at  him  with  a  contract- 
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ed  brow,  as  if  his  return  had  given  her  a  deeper  faith  and  a  stronger  will  than  bb 

sense  of  responsibility  too  great  to  be  own ;  but  her  haif^»>zen  smothered  sohs 

disguised    by  a  commonplace  welcome,  showed  him  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and 

For  some  moments,  as    he  turned  and  assured  him  that  she  was  weak  enough  to 

walked  beside  her,  neither  spoke  ;  then  be  grateful. 

abruptly—**  Tell   me  truly,  Mr.   Long-  ** Excuse   me,"   she  said;  ^' I'm  too 

more,"  she  said,  **  why  you  have  come  nervous   to  listen  to  you.    I  believe  I 

back."  could  have  faced  an  enemy  to-day,  but  I 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  an  can't  endure  a  friend." 
air  which  startled  her  into  a  certainty  of  **  You're  killing  yourself  with  stoicism 
what  she  had  feared.  '*  Because  I've  —that's  my  belief,"  he  cried.  *'  Listen 
learned  the  real  answer  to  the  question  to  a  friend  for  his  own  sake,  if  not  for 
I  asked  you  the  other  day.  You're  not  yours.  I  have  never  ventured  to  offer 
happy — ^you're  too  good  to  be  happy  on  you  an  atom  of  compassion,  and  you  can*t 
the  terms  offered  you.  Mine,  de  Mauves,"  accuse  yourself  of  an  abuse  of  charity." 
he  went  on  with  a  gesture  which  protest-  She  looked  about  her  with  a  kind  of 
ed  against  a  gesture  of  her  own,  *'  I  can't  weary  confusion  which  promised  a  re- 
be  happy  if  you're  not.  I  don*t  care  for  Inctant  attention.  But  suddenly  per- 
anythini;  so  long  as  I  see  such  a  depth  of  ceiving  by  the  wayside  the  fallen  log  on 
unconquerable  sadness  in  your  eyes.  I  which  they  had  rested  a  feW  evenings  be- 
found  during  three  dreary  days  in  Paris  fore,  she  went  and  sat  down  on  it  in  im- 
that  the  thing  in  the  world  I  most  care  patient  resignation,  and  looked  at  Long- 
for  is  this  daily  privilege  of  seeing  you.  more,  as  he  stood  silent,  watching  her, 
I  know  it's  absolutely  brutal  to  tell  you  with  a  glance  which  seemed  to  urge  that, 
I  admire  you ;  it's  an  insult  to  you  to  if  she  was  charitable  now,  he  must  be 
treat  you  as  if  you'd  complained  to  me  or  very  wise. 

appealed  to  me.  But  such  a  friendship  *'  Something  came  to  my  knowledge 
as  I  waked  up  to  there  " —  and  he  toss-  yesterday,"  he  said  as  he  sat  down  he- 
ed his  head  toward  the  distant  city — **  is  side  her,  '*  which  gave  me  a  supreme 
a  potent  force,  I  assure  you ;  and  when  sense  of  your  moral  isolation.  Yon  are 
forces  are  compressed  they  explode.  But  truth  itself,  and  there  is  no  troth  nhoat 
if  you  had  told  me  every  trouble  in  your  you.  You  believe  in  purity  and  duty  and 
heart,  it  would  have  mattered  little;  I  dignity,  and  you  live  in  a  world  in  which 
couldn't  say  more  than  I  must  say  now —  they  are  daily  belted.  I  sometimes  nsk 
that  if  that  in  life  from  which  you've  myself  w>th  a  kind  of  rage  how  yon  ever 
hoped  most  has  given  you  least,  my  de-  came  into  such  a  world — and  why  tb« 
voted  respect  will  refuse  no  service  and  perversity  of  fate  never  let  me  know  yon 
betray  no  trust."  before."                       . 

She  had  begun  to  make  marks  in  the  *'  I  like  my '  world  ^no  better  than  joq 

earth  with  the  point  of  her  parasol ;  but  do,  and  it  was  not  for  its  own  sake  I  came 

she  stopped  and  listened  to  him  in  per^  into  it.    But  what  particular  group  of 

feet  immobility.    Rather,  her  immobility  people  is  worth  pinning  one*s  faith  upon? 

w&s  not  perfect ;  for  when  he  stopped  I  confess  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  that 

speaking  a  faint  flush  had  stolen  into  her  men  and  women  are  very  poor  creatures, 

cheek.    It  told  Longmore  that  she  was  I  suppose  I'm  romantic.    I  hare  a  most 

moved,  and  his  first  perceiving  it  was  the  nnfortunate  taste  for  poetic  fitness.    Life 

happiest  instant  of  his  life.    She  raised  is  hard  prose,  which  one  must  learn  t^ 

her  eyes  at  last,  and  looked  at  him  with  read    contentedly.      I    beliere    I   (fnce 

what  at  first  seemed  a  pleading  dread  of  thonght  that  all  the  prose  was  in  Ameri- 

excessive  emotion.  ca,  which  was  very  foolish.      What  1 

**  Thank  you — thank  you  !  "  she  said,  thought,  what  I  believed,  wha^  I  expect- 
calmly  enough  ;  but  the  next  moment  her  ed,  when  I  was  an  ignorant  girl,  fatally 
own  emotion  overcame  her  calmness,  and  addicted  to  falling  in  love  with  my  own 
she  burst  into  tears.  Her  tears  vanished  theories,  is  more  than  I  can  begin  to  teH 
as  quickly  as  they  came,  but  they  did  you  now.  Sometimes,  when  I  remem>>er 
Longmore  a  world  of  good.  He  had  al-  certain  impulses,  certain  illusions  of  tho«e 
ways  felt  indefinably  afraid  of  her ;  her  days,  they  take  away  my  breath,  and  I 
being   had   somehow  seemed   fed  by  a  wonder  my  bedazzled  visions  didn't  lead 
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me  into  troubles  greater  than  any  I  have  of  coarse,  that  Mme.  de  T.  was  the  lady 
DOW  to  lament.  I  had  a  conviction  which  whom  my  friend's  husband  preferred  to 
yoa  would  probably  smile  at  if  I  were  to  his  wife.  Far  from  it ;  he  had  never 
attempt  to  express  it  to  you.  It  was  a  seen  her.  Who,  then,  was  Mme.  de  T.? 
siDgalar  form  for  passionate  faith  to  take,  Mme.  de  T.  was  cruelly  devuted  to  M. 
but  it  had  all  of  the  sweetnets  and  the  ar-  de  V.  And  who  was  M.  de  V.?  M.  de  V. 
d^>r  of  passionate  fiuth.  It  led  me  to  (ake  -—in  two  words,  my  friend  was  cultiTatlng 
a  great  step,  and  it  lies  behind  me  now  in  two  jealousies  at  once.  I  hardly  know 
the  distance  like  a  shadow  melting  slowly  what  I  said  to  her ;  something,  at  any 
in  the  light  of  experience.  It  has  faded,  rate,  that  she  found  unpardonable,  for 
bat  it  has  not  vanished.  Some  feelings,  she  quite  gave  me  up. 
1  am  sure,  die  only  with  ourselves ;  some  '*  Shortly  afterward  my  husband  pro- 
illusions  are  as  mach  the  condition  of  our  posed  we  should  cease  to  live  in  Paris,  nnd 
life  as  our  heart-beats.  They  say  that  I  gladly  assented,  for  I  believe  I  was  fall- 
lire  itself  is  an  illusion — that  this  world  ing  into  a  state  of  mind  that  made  me  a 
is  a  shadow  of  which  the  reality  is  yet  to  detestable  companion.  I  should  have  pre- 
eome.  Life  is  all  of  a  piece,  then,  and  ferred  to  go  quite  into  the  country,  into 
there  is  no  shame  in  being  miserably  hu-  Auvergne,  where  my  husband  has  a 
man.  As  for  my  'isolation,'  it  doesn't  place.  But  to  him  Paris,  in  some  degree, 
greatly  matter;  it's  the  fault,  in  part,  of  is  necessary,  and  Saint-Germain  has  been 
my  obstinacy.  There  have  been  times  asort  of  compromise." 
when  I  have  been  frantically  distressed,  *'  A  sort  of  compromise !  "  Longmore 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  wretchedly  repeated.  "That's  your  whole  life." 
homesick,  because  my  maid — a  jewel  of  '*  It's  the  life  of  many  people,  of  most 
a  maid — lied  to  me  with  every  second  people  of  quiet  tastes,  and  it's  certainly 
breath.  There  have  been  moments  when  better  than  acute  distress.  One  is  at  loss 
I  have  wished  I  was  the  daughter  of  a  theoretically  to  defend  a  compromise ; 
poor  New  England  minister,  living  in  a  but  if  I  found  a  poor  creature  clinging  to 
little  white  house  under  a  couple  of  elms,  me  from  day  to  day,  I  should  think  it 
and  doing  all  the  housework."  poor  friendship  to  make  him  lose  his 
She  bad  begun  to  speak  slowly,  with  hold."  Mme.  de  Mauves  had  no  sooner 
an  air  of  effort ;  but  she  went  on  quickly,  uttered  these  words  tlian  she  smiled  faint- 
as  if  talking  were  a  relief.  '*  My  mar-  ly,  as  if  to  mitigate  their  personal  appli- 
riage  introduced  me  to  people  and  things  cation. 

which  seemed  to  me  at  first  very  strange  *'  Heaven  forbid,"  said  Longmore, 
and  then  very  horrible,  and  then,  to  tell  *'  that  one  should  do  that  unless  one  has 
the  truth,  very  contemptible.  At  first  I  something  better  to  offer.  And  yet  I  am 
expended  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  and  dis-  haunted  by  a  vision  of  a  life  in  which  you 
mny  and  pity  on  it  all ;  but  there  soon  should  have  found  no  compromises,  for 
Clime  a  time  when  I  began  to  wonder  they  are  a  perversion  of  natures  that  tend 
whether  it  vras  worth  one's  tears.  If  I  only  to  goodness  and  rectitude.  As  I  see 
dvM  tell  yon  the  eternal  friendships  I've  it,  you  should  have  found  happiness  se- 
seen  broken,  the  inconsolable  woes  con-  rene,  profound,  complete ;  a  fcmme  de 
suled,  the  jealoosies  and  vanities  leading  chanibre,  not  a  jewel  perhaps,  but  warrant- 
off  the  dance,  yoa  wonld  agree  with  me  ed  to  tell  but  one  fib  a  day ;  a  society  pos- 
that  tempers  like  yonrs  and  mine  can  un-  sibly  rather  provincial,  but  (in  spite  of 
derstand  neither  sueh  losses  nor  such  your  poor  opinion  of  mankind)  a  good 
compensations.  A  year  ago,  while  I  was  deal  of  solid  virtue ;  jealousies  and  vnni- 
in  the  country,  a  friend  of  mine  was  in  ties  very  tame,  and  no  particular  iniqui- 
despair  at  the  infidelity  of  her  husband ;  ties  and  adulteries.  A  husband,"  he  add- 
she  wrote  me  a  most  tragical  letter,  and  ed  after  a  moment,  "  a  husband  of  your 
on  my  return  to  Paris  I  went  immediately  own  faith  and  race  and  spiritual  sub- 
t*)  see  her.  A  week  bad  elapsed,  nnd,  as  I  stance,  who  would  have  loved  you  well." 
h»d  seen  stranger  things,  I  thought  she  She  rose  to  her  feet,  shaking  her  head. 
might  have  recovered  her  spirits.  Not  at  '*  Yo\x  are  very  kind  to  go  to  the  expense 
all;  she  vras  still  in  despair — but  at  what?  of  visions  for  me.  Visions  are  vain 
At  the  conduct,  the  abandoned,  shameless  things ;  we  must  make  the  best  of  the  re- 
conduct of  Mme.  de  T.  You'll  imagine,  ality. " 
33 
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**  And  yet,"  said  LoDgmore,  provoked  seeing  his  wife  and  her  companion,  and 

by  what  seemed  the  very  wantonness  of  Longmore  considered  his  surprise  imper- 

her  itAtience,  <*  the  reality,  if  I'm  not  tinent.    He  glanoed  rapidly  from  one  to 

mistaken,  has  very  recently  taken  a  shape  the  other,  fixed  Longmore 's  eye  sharply 

that  keenly  tests  your  philosophy."  for  a  single  instant,  and  then  lifted  h^ 

She  seemed  on  the  point  of  replying  hat  with  formal  politeness, 

that  his  sympathy  was  too  zealous ;  but  **  (was  not  aware,"  he  said,  taming  to 

a  couple  of  impatient  tears  in  his  eyes  Mme.  de  Mauves,  '*  that  I  might  oongiat- 

proved  that  it  was  founded  on  a  devotion  ulate  you  on  the  return  of  monsieur." 

to  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  defer.  *^  You  should  have  known  it,"  she  an- 

*'  Philosophy,"  she  said,  *'  I  have  none,  swered  gravely,  '*  if  I  had  expected  Mr. 

Thank  Heaven !  "  she  cried,  with  vehe-  Longmore*s  return." 

mence,  *'I  have  none.    I  believe,  Mr.  She  had  become  veiy  pale,  and  Long- 

Longmore,"  she   added   in  a   moment,  more  felt  that  this  was  a  first  meeting  af- 

'*  that  I  have  nothing  on  earth  but  a  con-  ter  a  stormy  parting.    **  My  return  was 

science^it's  a  good  time  to  tell  you  so—  unexpected  to  myself,"    he   said.     "  I 

nothing  but  a  dogged,  clinging,  inexpug-  came  last  evening." 

nable  conscience.    Does  that  prove  me  to  M.  de  Mauves  smiled  with  extreme  ur- 

be  indeed  of  your  faith  and  race,  and  have  bamty.     ''It's  needless  for  me  to  wef- 

you  one  for  which  you  can  say  as  much?  come  yon.    Mme.  de  Mauves  knows  the 

I  don't  say  it  in  vanity,  for  I  believe  that  duties  of  hospitality ;"  and  with  another 

if  my  conscience  will  prevent  me  from  do-  bow  he  continued  his  walk, 

ing  anything  very  baHC,  it  will  efiectual-  Mme.  de  Mauves  and  her  eompanioa 

ly  prevent  me  from  doing  anything  very  returned  slowly  home,  with  few  word<, 

fine."  but,  on  Longmore 's  part  at  least,  many 

''  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,"  cried  Long-  thoughts.    The  Baron's  appearance  bad 

more.    '^  We  are  made  for  each  other,  given  him  an  angry  chill ;  it  was  a  dusky 

It's  very  certain  I  shall  never  do  anything  cloud  driving  back  the  light  which  hod 

fine.    And  yet  I  have  fancied  that  in  my  begun  to  shine  between  hilbself  and  hb 

case  this  inexpugnable  organ  you  so  elo-  companion. 

quently  describe  might  be  blinded  and  He  watched   Euphemia   narrowly  as 

gagged  awhile,  in  a  fine  cause,  if  not  they  went,  and  wondered  what  she  had 

turned  out  of  doors.    In  yours,"  he  went  last  had  to  suffer.    Her  husband's  pres- 

on  with  the  same  appealing  irony,  '*  is  it  ence  had  checked  her  frankness,  but  notb- 

absolutely  invincible?"  ing  indicated  that  she  had  accepted  the 

But  her  fancy  made  no  concession  to  insulting  meaning  of  his  words,    yiai- 

his  sarcasm.    ''Don't  laugh  at  your  con-  ters  were  evidently  at  a  crisis  between 

science,"  she  answered  gravely ;  **  that's  them,  and  Longmore    wondered  vaialy 

the  only  blasphemy  I  know. "  what  it  was  on  Euphemia 's  part  that  pre- 

She  had  hardly  spoken  when  she  turned  vented  an  absolute  rupture.    What  did 

suddenly  at  an  unexpected  sound,  and  at  she  suspect? — how  much  did  she  know? 

the  same  moment  Longmore  heard  a  foot-  To  what  was  she  resigned? — how  much 

step  in  an  adjacent  by-path  which  crossed  had  she  forgiven?  How,  above  all,  did  she 

their  own  at  a  short  distance  from  where  reconcile  with  knowledge,  as  with  sa^pi- 

they  stood.  cion,   that   ineradicable    tenderness   of 

"It's  M.  de  Mauves."  said  Euphemia  which  she  had  just  now  all  but  assured 

directly,   and    moved    slowly    forward,  him?    "  She  has  loved  him  once,"  Long- 

Longmore,  wondering  how  she  knew  it,  more  said  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart, 

had  overtaken  her  by  the  time  her  bus-  ^'j^nd  with  her  to  love  once  is  to  commit 

band  advanced  into  sight.      A  solitary  one's  being  forever.    Her  husband  thinks 

walk  in  the  forest  was  a  pastime  to  which  her  too  rigid !    What  would  a  poet  call 

M.  de  Mauves  was  not  addicted,  but  he  it?" 

seemed  on  this  occasion  to  have  resorted  He  relapsed  with  a  kind  of  aching  impo- 

to  it  with  some  equanimity.      He  was  tence  into  the  sense  of  her  being  somehow 

smoking  a  fragrant  cigar,  and  his  thumb  beyond  him,  unattainable,  immeasurable 

was  thrust  into  the  armhole  of  his  waist-  by  his  own  firetful  spirit.    Suddenly  he 

c<»at,  with  an  air  of  contemplative  sereni-  gave  three  passionate  switches  in  the  air 

ty.    He  stopped  short  with  surprise  on  with  his  cane,  which  made  Mme.  de  Mao- 
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res  look  round.    She  conld  hardly  hare  out  going  back ;  it  seemed  delicate  not  to 

guessed  that  they  meant  that  where  am-  appear  to  regard  his  friend's  frankness 

bition  was  so  Tain,  it  was  an  innocent  daring  their  last  interview  as  a  general 

oompeosation  to  plunge  into  worship.  invitation.    This  cost  him  a  great  effort, 

Mme.  de  Mauves  found  in  her  drawing-  for  hopeless  passions  are  not  the  most 
room  the  little  elderly  Frenchman,  M.  de  deferential ;  and  he  had,  moreover,  a  con- 
Chalameauy  whom  Longmore  had  ob-  stant  fear  that  if,  as  he  believed,  the  hour 
{«rTed  a  few  days  before  on  the  terrace,  of  supreme  ''explanations"  had  come,  the 
On  this  occasion  too  Mme.  Clairin  vras  en-  magic  of  her  magnanimity  might  convert 
tertaining  him,  bat  as  his  sister-in-law  M.  de  Mauves.  Vicious  men,  it  was 
came  in  she  snrreodered  her  post  and  ad-  abundantly  recorded,  had  been  so  con- 
dressed  herself  to  our  hero.  Longmore,  verted  as  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  the 
at  thirty,  was  still  an  ingenuous  youth,  something  divine  in  Buphemia*s  temper 
and  there  vros  something  in  this  lady's  would  sanctify  any  means  she  should 
large  coquetry  which  had  the  power  of  choose  to  employ.  Her  means,  he  kept 
making  him  blush.  He  was  surprised  at  repeating,  were  no  business  of  his,  and 
finding  he  had  not  absolutely  forfeited  her  the  essence  of  his  admiration  ought  to  be 
favor  by  his  deportment  at  their  last  in-  to  respect  her  freedom ;  bat  he  felt  as  if 
terview,  and  a  suspicion  of  her  meaning  he  should  tarn  away  into  a  world  out  of 
to  approach  him  on  another  line  com-  which  most  of  the  joy  had  departed,  if 
pletid  his  uneasiness.  her  freedom,  after  all,  should  spare  him 

"So  you've  Returned  from  Brussels,"  only  a  murmured  ** Thank  you." 

she  said,  "  by  way  of  the  forest."  When  he  called  again  he  found  to  his 

"  I've  not  been  to  Brussels.    I  return-  vexation  that  he  was  to  run  the  gauntlet 

ed  yesterday  from  Paris  by  the  only  way  of  Mme.  Clairin's  officious  hr)spitality. 

—by  the  train."  It  was  one  of  the  first  mornings  of  per- 

Mme.    Clairin   stared    and    laughed,  feet    summer,   and   the    drawing-room, 

'*  I've  never  known  «  young  man  to  be  so  through  the  open  windows,  was  flooded 

fond  of  Saint-Germain.    They  generally  with   a  sweet   confusion  of  odors  and 

declare  it's  horribly  dull."  bird-notes  which  filled  him  with  the  hope 

"  That's  not  very  polite  to  you,"  said  that  Mme.  de  Mauves  would  come  out  and 

Longmore,  who  was  vexed  at  his  blushes,  spend  half  the  day  in  the  forest.    But 

and  determined  not  to  be  abashed.  Mme.  Clairin,  with  her    hair   not   yet 

"  Ah,  what  am  I?  "  demanded  Mme.  dressed,  emerged  like  a  brassy  discord  in 

CUirin,  swinging  open  her  fan.    *'  I'm  a  maze  of  melody. 

the  doUest  thing  here.    They've  not  had  At  the  same  moment  the  servant  re- 

yonrsuccesB  with  my  sister-in-law."  turned  with    Euphemia's   regrets;    she 

''  It  vTould  have  been  very  easy  to  have  was  indisposed  and  unable  to  see  Mr. 

it.    Mme.  de  Mauves  is  kindness  itself."  Longmore.    The  young  mnn  knew  that 

"  To  her  own  countrymen  !  "  he  looked  disappointed,  and  that  Mme 

Longmore  remained  silent;  he  hated  Clairin    was   observing   him,    and    this 

the  talk.    Mme.  Clairin  looked  at  him  a  consciousness  impelled  her  ta  give  him 

moment,  and  then  tamed  her  head  and  a  glance  of  almost  aggressive  frigidity, 

surveyed  Euphemia,  to  whom  M.  de  Cha-  This  was  apparently  what  she  desired, 

lumeau  was  serving  up  another  epigram.  She  wished  to  throw  him  off  his  balance, 

which  she  was  receiving  with  a  slight  and  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  she  had  the 

droop  of  the  head  and  her  eyes  absently  means. 

wandering  through  the  window.    **  Don't  **  Put  dovm  your  hat,  Mr.  Longmore," 

pretend  to  tell  me,"  she  munnured  si^ji-  she  said,  ''and  be  polite  for  once.    You 

denly,  '*  that  you're  not  in  love  with  that  were  not  at  all  polite  the  other  day  when 

pretty  woman."  I  asked  you  that  friendly  question  about 

^*Allo7i^  done!  "  cried  Longmore,  in  the  the  state  of  your  heart." 

best  French  he  had  ever  uttered.    He  rose  '*  I  have  no  heart — to  talk  about,"  said 

the  next  minate  and  took  a  hasty  fiiirewell .  Longmore ,  u ncomprom  isingly . 

^____  **  As  well  say  you've  none  at  all.     I 

advise  you  to  cultivate  a  little  eloquence ; 

VI.  you  may  have  use  for  it.    That  was  not 

Hs  allowed  several  days  to  pass  with-  an  idle  question  of  mine ;  I  don't  ask 
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idle  questions.    For  a  couple  of  months  never  been  n  De  Mauves  who  has  not 

now  that  you've  been  coming  and  going  given  his  vrife  the  right  to  be  jealous, 

among  us,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  We  know  our  history  for  ages  back,  and 

had  very  few  to  answer  of  any  sort."  the  fact  is  established.    It*s  a  shame  if 

'*  I  have  certainly  been  very  well  treat-  you  like,  but  it's  something  to  have  a 

ed,''  said  Longmore.  shame  with  such  a  pedigree.     The  De 

Mme.  Clairin  was  silent  a  moment,  and  Mauves  are  real  Frenchmen,  and  tueir 

then — **  Have  you  never  felt  disposed  to  wives— I  may  say  it — have  been  worthy 

ask  any?  "  she  demanded.  of  them.    You  may  see  all  their  portiait^ 

Her  look,  her  tone,  were  so  charged  in  our  Gh&teau  de  Mauves ;  every  one  of 

with  roundabout  meanings  that  it  seemed  them  an  *  injured '  beauty,  but  not  one 

to  Longmore  as  if  even  to  understand  her  of  them  hanging  her  head.    Not  one  of 

would    savor   of   dishonest   complicity,  them  had  the  bad  taste  to  be  jealous,  anU 

'*  What  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me?"  he  yet  not  one  in  a  doaeu  was  guilty  of  an 

asked,  frowning  and  blushing.  escapade — not  one  of  them  was  talked 

Mme.   Clairin   flushed.     It  is   rather  about.    There's  good  sense  for  you!    How 

hard,  when  you  come  bearing  yourself  they  managed — ^go  and  look  at  the  dusky, 

very  much  as  the  Sibyl  when  she  came  to  faded   canvases   and   pastels,  and  ask. 

the  Roman  king,  to  be  treated  as  some-  They  were  femmes  d* esprit.    When  they 

thing  worse  than  a  vulgar  gossip.    ''I  had  a  headache,  they  put  on  a  little  rouge 

might  tell  you,  Mr.  Longmore,"  she  said,  and  came  to  supper  as  usual ;  and  when 

*'  that  you  have  as  bad  a  ton  as  any  young  they  had  a  heart-ache,  they  put  a  little 

man  I  ever  met.     Where  have  you  lived  rouge  on  their  hearts.     These  are  fine 

— what  are  your  ideas?    I  wish  to  call  traditions,  and  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  fair 

your  attention  to  a  fact  which  it  takes  that  a  little  American  bcurgeoise  should 

some  delicacy  to  touch  upon.     You  have  come  in  and  interrupt  them,  and  should 

noticed,  I  suppose,  that  my  sister-in-law  hang  her  photograph,  with  her  obstinate 

is  not  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world."  little  air  penchi,  in  the  gallery  of  our 

Longmore  burned  in  silence.  shrewd  fine  ladies.    A  De  Mauves  most 

Mme.    Clairin    looked   slightly  disap-  be  a  De  Mauves. 

pointed  at  his  want  of  enthusiasm.  Never-  *'  When  she  married  my  brother,  I  dont 

theless — *'  You  have  formed,  I  suppose,"  suppose  she  took  him  for  a  member  of  a 

she  continued,  **  your  conjectures  on  the  sodeti  de  bonnes  ceuvres,      I  don't  say 

causes  of  her— dissatisfaction."  we're  right;  who  is  right?    But  we're 

*'  Conjecture  has  been  superfluous.    I  as  history  has  made  us,  and  if  any  one  i^* 

have  seen  the  causes — or  at  least  a  speci-  to  change,  it  had  better  be  Mme.  de 

men  of  them — with  my  own  eyes."  Mauves  herself."    Again  Mme.  Clairin 

'*  I   know  perfectly  what  you  mean,  paused  and  opened  and  closed  her  fan- 

My  brother,  in  a  single  word,  is  in  love  *'  Let  her  conform !  "  she  said  with  amaz- 

with  other  women — with  another  woman,  ing  audacity. 

I  don't  judge  him ;  I  don't  judge  my  sis-  Longmore's  reply  was  ambiguous ;  be 

ter-in-law.    I  permit  myself  to  say  that  simply  said  ^*  Ah  !  " 

in  her  position  I  would  have  managed  Mme.  Clairin's  pious  retrospect  had  ap- 

otherwise.    I  would  have  kept  my  bus-  parently  imparted  an  honest  seal  to  her 

band's  affection,  or  I  would  have  frankly  indignation.     ''  For  a  long  time,"  she 

done  without  it,  before  this.     But  my  continued,  "my  sister  has  been  takiog 

sister  is  an  odd  compound  ;  1  don't  pro-  the  attitude  of  an  ii\jured  woman,  affect- 

fess  to  understand  her.    Therefore  it  is,  ing  a  disgust  with  the  world  and  shutting 

in  a  measure,  that  I  appeal  to  you,  her  her|elf  up  to  read  the  '  Imitation.'    IVe 

fellow  countryman.    Of  couRse  you'll  be  never  remarked  on  her  conduct,  but  Pre 

surprised  at  my  way  of  looking  at  the  quite  lost  patience  with   it.      Whefi  a 

matter,  and  I  admit  that  it's  a  way  in  woman  with  her  prettiness  lets  her  hos- 

use  only  among  people  whose  family  tra-  band  wander,  she  deserves  her  fete.    I 

ditions  compel  them  to  take  a  superior  don't  wish  you  to  agree  with  me— on  the 

view  of  things."    Mme.  Clairin  paused,  contrary;    but  I  call  such  a  woman  a 

and  Longmore  wondered  where  her  family  goose.     She  must    have   bored   him  tu 

traditions  were  going  to  lead  her.  death.    What  has  passed  between  them 

**  Listen,"  she  went  on..  "There  has  for  many  months  needn't  oonoem   us: 
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what  piDTOcation  my  sister  has  had —  fur  Mme.  de  Maares  the  most  dexoted 

monstroas,  if  you  wish — what  ennui  my  friendship?  " 

brother  has  soffered.    It's  enough  that  a  "  You  underrate  my  intelligence.    But 

week  ago,  just  after  you  had  ostensibly  in  that  case  you  ought  to  exert  3^our  in- 

goDe  to  Brussels,  something  happened  to  fluence  to  put  an  end  to  these  painful  do- 

prodace  an  explosion.    She  found  a  letter  mestic  scenes." 

in  bis  pocket — a  photograph — a  trinket —  *'  Do  you  suppose,"  cried  Longmore, 

(pi£  sais'je?    At  any  rate,  the  scene  was  '*  that  she  talks  to  me  about  her  domestic 

terrible.    I  didn't  listen  at  the  keyhole,  scenes?  " 

and  I  don*t  know  what  was  said  ;  but  I  Mme.   Clairin   stared.     '*  Then    your 

bare  reason  to  believe  that  my  brother  friendship    isn't    returned?"     And   as 

was  called  to  account  as  I  fancy  none  of  Longmore  turned  away,  shaking  his  head, 

his  ancestors  have  ever  been— e?en  by  in-  *' Now,  at  least,"  she  added,  *'she  will 

jured  sweethearts."  have  something  to  tell  you.    I  happen  to 

LjDgmore  had  leaned  forward  in  silent  know  the  upshot  of  my  brother's  last  in- 

aitentiun  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  tertiew  with  his  wife."    Longmore  rose 

aod   instinctively    he    dropped  his  face  to  his  feet  as  a  sort  of  protest  against  the 

into  his  hands.    '*  Ah,  poor  woman  !  "  he  indelicacy  of  the  position  into  which  he 

groaned.  was  being  forced  ;  but  all  that  made  him 

**  Voila!'*''  said  Mme.  Clairin.    '*  Ton  tender  made  him  curious,  and  she  caught 

pity  her."  in  his  averted  eyes  an  expression  which 

*'  Pity  her  ?  "  cried  Longmore,  looking  prompted  her  to  strike  her  blow. 

Qp  with  ardent  eyes  and  forgetting  tlie  **  My  brother  is  monstrously  in  love 

spirit  of  Mme.  Ckurin's  narrative  in  the  with  a  certain  person  hi  Paris  ;  of  course 

miserable  facts.    '*  Don't  you?  "  he  ought  not  to  be  ;  but  he  wouldn't  be  a 

**  A  little.    But  I'm  not  acting  senti-  De  Mauves  if  he  were  not.    It  was  this 

mentally ;  I'm  acting  politically.    I  wish  unsanctified  passion  that  spoke.     '  Lis- 

to  arrange  things — to  see  my  brother  fi-ee  ten,  madam,'  he  cried  at  last;  Met  us 

t )  do  as  be  chooses — to  see  Euphemia  con-  live  like  people  who  understand  life.    It-s 

tented.    Do  yon  understand  me  ?  "  unpleasant  to  be  forced  to  say  such  things 

"  Very  well,  I  think.    You're  the  most  outright,  but  you  have  a  way  of  bringing 

immoral  person  I've  lately  had  the  privi-  one  down  to  the  rudiments.    I'm  faith- 

lege  of  conversing  with."  less,  I'm  heartless,  I'm  brutal,  I'm  every- 

Mme.  Clairin  shrugged  her  shoulders,  thing  horrible— it's    understood.     Take 

"Possibly.    When  was  there  a  great  poll-  your  revenge,  console  yourself;    you're 

tieian  who  was  not  immoral?"  too  pretty  a  woman  to  have  anything  to 

**  Nay,"  said  Longmore  in  the   same  complain  of.    Here's  a  handsome  young 

tone.     "  You're  too  superficial  to  be  a  man  sighing  himself  into  a  consumption 

great  politician.      You  don't    begin    to  for  you.    Listen  to  the  poor  fellow,  and 

know  anything  about  Mme.  de  Mauves."  you'll  find  that  virtue  is  none  the  less  be- 

Mme.  Clairin  inclined  her  head  to  one  coming  for  being  good-natured.    You'll 

^ide,  eyed   Longmore  sharply,  mused  a  see  that  it's  not  after  all  such  a  doleful 

moment,  and  then  smiled  with  an  excel-  world,  and  that  there  is  even  an  advantage 

lent  imitation  of  intelligent  compassion,  in   having  the  most  impudent  of  hus- 

'*It*s  not  in  my  interest  to  contradict  you."  bands.'"    Mme.  Clairin  paused ;  Long- 

*'  It  would  be  in  your  interest  to  learn,  more  had  turned  very  pale.    '-  You  may 

Mme.  Clairin,"  the  young  man  went  on  believe  it,"  she  said;  **the  speech  took 

with  unceremonious  candor,  "  what  hon-  place  in  my  presence ;  things  were  done 

est  men  most  admire  in  a  woman — and  to  in  order.    And  now,  Mr.  Longmore  "-— 

recognize  it  when  you  see  it."                *  this  with  a  smile  which  he  was  too  trou- 

Longmore  oei*tainly  did  injustice  to  her  bled  at  the  moment  to  appreciate,  but 

talents  for  diplomacy,  for  she  covered  her  which  he  remembered  later  with  a  kind 

natural  annoyance  at  this  sally  with  a  of  awe— *' we  count  upon  you." 

pretty  piece  of  irony.     **  So  you  are  in  "  He  said  this  to  her,   face  to  face, 

love!  "she  quietly  exclaimed.  as  you  say  it  to  me  now?"  Longmore 

Longmore  was  silent  awhile.    *'  I  won-  asked  slowly  after  a  silence, 

der  if  yoo  would  understand  me,"  he  said  **  Word  for  word,  and  with  the  great- 

ac  last,  **  if  1  were  to  tell  you  that  I  have  est  politeness." 
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'*  AndMme.  de  Mauyes — ^whatdidshe  *'  Voyons!    Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 

say  ?  *  *  that  a  woman ,  you  ng,  pretty ,  sentimental, 

Mme.  Clairin  smiled  again.    "  To  such    neglected — insulted  if  you  will ?  Isee 

a  speech  as  that  a  woman  says — nothing,  you  don't  believe  it.  Believe  simply  in 
She  had  been  sitting  with  a  piece  of  yourown  opportunity !  iiut  furhearen'^i 
needlework,  and  I  think  she  had  not  seen  sake,  if  it's  to  lead  anywhere,  doo't 
her  husband  since  their  quarrel  the  day  come  back  with  that  visage  de  croque- 
before.  He  came  in  w^ith  the  gravity  of  mort,  You  look  as  if  yoa  were  going 
an  ambassador,  and  I'm  sure  that  when  to  bury  your  heart — not  to  offer  it  t) 
he  made  his  demande  en  mariage  his  a  pretty  woman.  You're  much  better 
manner  was  not  more  respectful.  He  when  you  smile.  Come,  doyoiuselfjas- 
only  wanted  white  gloves!"  said  Mme.  tice.'* 

Clairin.    **  Euphemia  sat  silent   a  few  ''  Yes,"  he  said,  '*  I  must  do  mp%\t 

moments  drawing  her  stitches,  and  then  justice."    And  abruptly,  with  a  bow, 

without  a  word,  without  a  glance,  she  he  took  his  departure, 
walked  out  of  the  room.    It  was  just 

what  she  should  have  done !  "  ^-^— 

"  Yes,"  Longmore  repeated,  *'  it  was 

just  what  she  should  have  done."  '  *^ 

"And  I,  left  alone  with  my  brother,  Hb  felt  when  he  found  himself  unohscn- 

do  you  kn.)w  what  I  said?  "  ©d,  in  the  open  air,  that  he  most  plunge 

Longmore  shook  his  head.    *'  Mauvais  into  violent  action,  walk  fast  and  far,  aoJ 

stijetf^^  he  suggested.  defer  the  opportunity  for  thought.    He 

**  *  You've  don«  me  the  honor,'  I  said,  strode  away  into  the  forest,  swinging  hU 
'  *  to  take  this  step  in  my  presence.  I  <»ne,  throwing  back  his  head,  gaiing 
don't  pretend  to  qualify  it.  You  know  away  into  the  verdurous  vistas,  and  fi>l- 
what  you're  about,  and  it's  your  own'af-  lowing  the  road  without  a  purpose.  He 
fair.  But  you  may  confide  in  my  discre-  felt  immensely  excited,  but  be  oouM 
tion.'  .Do  you  think  he  has  had  reason  to  hardly  have  said  whether  his  emotion 
complain  of  it?"  She  received  no  an-  was  a  pain  or  a  joy.  It  was  joyous  as 
gwer ;  Longmore  was  slowly  turning  all  increase  of  freedom  is  joyous ;  some- 
away  and  passing  his  gloves  mechanically  thing  seemed  to  have  been  knocked  down 
round  the  band  of  his  hat.  **  I  hope,"  across  his  path ;  his  destiny  seemed  to 
ahe  cried,  "you're  not  going  to  start  for  have  rounded  a  cape  and  brought  him 
Brussels!  "  into  sight  of  an  open  sea.  But  his  free- 
Plainly,  Longmore  was  deeply  disturb-  dom  resolved  itself  somehow  into  tbe 
ed,  and  Mme.  Clairin  might  flatter  her-  need  of  despising  all  mankind,  with  a 
self  on  the  success  of  her  plea  for  old-  single  exception ;  and  the  factofMme.de 
fashioned  manners.  And  yet  there  was  Mauves  inhabiting  a  planet  contaminated 
something  that  left  her  more  puzzled  than  by  the  presence  of  this  baser  multitude 
satisfied  in  the  reflective  tone  with  which  kept  his  elation  from  seeming  a  pledge 
he  answered,  "  No,  I  sliall  remain  here  of  ideal  bliss. 

for  the  present."    The  processes  of  his  But  she  was  there,  and  circumstance 

mind  seemed  provokingly  subterranean,  now  forced  them  to  be  intimate.    She 

and  she  would  have  fancied  for  a  moment  had  ceased  to  have  what  men  call  a  se- 

that  he  was  linked  with  her  sbter  in  cret  for  him,  and  this  fact  itself  brought 

some  monstrous  conspiracy  of  asceticism,  with  it  a  sort  of  rapture.    He  had  nu 

"  Come  this  evening,"  she  boldly  re-  prevision  that  he  should  "  profit,"  in  ib« 

sumed.    "  The  rest  will  take  care  of  it-  vulgar  sense,  by  the  extraordinary  p<k.i- 

self.    Meanwhile  I  shall  take  the  liberty  tion  into  which  they  had  been  thrown ; 

of  telling  my  sister-in-law  that  I  have  it  might  be  but  a  cruel  trick  of  destiny  to 

repeated — in  short,  that  I  have  put  you  make  hope  a  harsher  mockery  and  renun- 

aufaii.^^  elation  a  keener  suffering.     But  above 

Longmore  started  and  colored,  and  she  all    this   rose    the    conviction  that  ^he 

hardly  knew  whether  he  was  going  to  as-  could  do  nothing  that  would  not  deepen 

sent  or  to  demur.    "Tell  her  what  you  his  admiration. 

please.    Nothing  you  can  tell  her  will  It  was  this  feeling  that  ciroumstanoe— 

affect  her  conduct."  unlovely  as  it  was  in  itaelf—was  to  foroe 
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the  beaaty  of  her  character  into  more 
perfect  relief,  that  mode  him  stride  along 
as  if  he  were  celebrating  a  kind  of  spirit- 
ual festiTal.  He  rambled  at  random  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  found  at  last  that 
he  had  left  the  forest  behind  him  and  had 
wandered  into  an  unfamiliar  region.  It 
was  a  perfectly  rural  scene,  and  the  still 
summer  day  gave  it  a  charm  which  its 
meagre  elements  but  half  accounted  for. 

Longmore  thought  he  had  neyer  seen 
anything  so  characteristically  French; 
all  the  French  novels  seemed  to  have  de- 
scribed it,  all  the  French  landscapists  to 
have  painted  it  The  fields  and  trees 
were  of  a  cool  metallic  green ;  the  grass 
looked  as  if  it  might  stain  your  trousers, 
and  the  foliage  your  hands.  The  clear 
light  bad  a  sort  of  mild  grayneas ;  the 
sunbeams  were  of  silver  rather  than  gold. 
A  great  red-roofed,  high-stacked  farm- 
houfle,  with  whitewashed  walls  and  a 
straggling  yard,  surveyed  the  high  road, 
on  one  side,  from  behind  a  transparent 
curtain  of  poplars.  A  narrow  stream 
half  choked  with  emerald  rushes  and 
edged  with  gray  aspens  occupied  the  op- 
posite quarter.  The  meadows  rolled  and 
sloped  away  gently  to  the  low  horizon, 
which  was  barely  concealed  by  the  con- 
tinuoos  line  of  clipped  and  marshalled 
trees.  The  prospect  was  not  rich,  but  it 
had  a  frank  homeliness  which  touched  the 
young  man's  fancy.  It  was  full  of  light 
atmosphere  and  diffused  sunshine,  and  if 
it  was  prosaic,  it  was  soothing. 

Longmore  was  disposed  to  walk  further, 
and  he  advanced  along  the  road  beneath 
the  poplars.  In  twenty  minutes  he  came 
to  a  village  which  straggled  away  to  the 
right,  among  orchards  and  potttgers.  On 
the  left,  at  a  stone's  throw  from  the  road, 
stood  a  little  pink-faced  inn,  which  re- 
minded him  that  he  had  not  breakfasted, 
having  left  home  with  a  prevision  of  hos- 
pitality from  Mme.  de  Mauves.  In  the 
inn  he  found  a  brick-tiled  parlor  and  a 
hostess  in  sabots  and  a  white  cap,  whom, 
over  the  omelette  she  speedily  served 
him — borrowing  license  from  the  bottle 
of  sound  red  wine  which  accompanied  it — 
he  assured  that  she  vras  a  true  artist. 
To  reward  his  compliment,  she  invited 
him  to  smoke  his  cigar  in  her  little  gar- 
den behind  the  house. 

Here  he  found  a  tonneUe  and  a  view  of 
ripening  crops,  stretching  down  to  the 
stream.    The  tonnelle  was  rather  close, 


and  he  preferred  to  lounge  on  a  bench 
against  the  pink  wall,  in  the  sun,  which 
was  not  too  hot.  Here,  as  he  rested  and 
gazed  and  mused,  he  fell  into  a  train  of 
thought  which,  in  an  indefinable  &shion, 
was  a  soft  influence  from  the  scene  about 
him.  His  heart,  which  had  been  beat- 
ing fast  for  the  past  three  hours,  gradu-  ^ 
nally  checked  its  pulses  and  left  him 
looking  at  life  with  a  rather  more  level 
gaze.  The  homely  tavern  sounds  coming 
out  through  the  open  windows,  the  sunny 
stillness  of  the  fields  and  crops,  which 
covered  so  much  vigorous  natural  life, 
suggested  very  little  that  was  transcen- 
dental, had  very  little  to  say  about  renun- 
ciation— nothing  at  all  about  spiritual 
zeal.  They  seemed  to  utter  a  message 
from  plain  ripe  nature,  to  express  the  un- 
perverted  reality  of  things,  to  say  that 
the  common  lot  is  not  brilliantly  arous* 
ing,  and  that  the  part  of  wisdom  is  to 
grasp  frankly  at  experience,  lest  you  miss 
it  altogether.  What  reason  there  was 
for  his  falling  a-wondering  after  this 
whether  a  deeply  wounded  heart  might 
be  soothed  and  healed  by  such  a  scene,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain ;  certain  it 
is  that,  as  he  sat  there,  he  had  a  waking 
dream  of  an  unhappy  woman  strolling  by 
the  slow-flowing  stream  before  him,  and 
pulling  down  the  blossoming  boughs  in 
the  orchards.  He  mused  and  mused, and 
at  last  found  himself  feeling  angry  that 
he  could  not  somehow  think  worse  of 
Mme.  de  Mauves — or  at  any  rate  think 
otherwise.  He  could  fairly  claim  that  in  a 
sentimental  way  he  asked  very  little  of 
life — he  made  modest  demands  on  passion ; 
why  then  should  his  only  passion  be  bom 
to  ill-fortune  ?  why  should  his  first — his 
last — glimpse  of  positive  happiness  be 
so  indissolubly  linked  with  renuncia- 
tion? 

It  is  perhaps  because,  like  many  spirits 
of  the  same  stock,  he  had  in  his  composi- 
tion a  lurking  principle  of  asceticism  to 
whose  authority  he  had  ever  paid  an  un- 
questioning respect,  that  he  now  felt  all 
the  vehemence  of  rebellion.  To  renounce 
— to  renounce  again — to  renounce  for- 
ever— was  this  all  that  youth  and  long- 
ing and  resolve  were  meant  for?  Was 
experience  to  be  muffled  and  mutilated, 
like  an  indecent  picture?  Was  a  man  to 
sit  and  deliberately  condemn  his  future  to 
be  the  blank  memory  of  a  regret,  rather 
than  the  long  reverberation  of  a  joy? 
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Sacrifice?    The  word  was   a   trap   for  Claudlne  appeared;  Longmore  heard 

minds  maddled  by  fear,  an  ignoble  refuge  her  at  the  window,  bidding  the  young 

of  weakness.    To  insist  now  seemed  not  man  to  have  patience.    "  But  I'm  losing 

to  dare,  but  simply  to  be,  to  live  on  pos-  my  light,"  he  said;  '*  I  mast  have  my 

sible  terms.  shadows  in  the  same  place  as  yesterday/' 

His  hostess  came  out  to  hang  a  cloth  to  **  Gb  without  me  then,"'  Claudine  aa- 

dry  on  the  hedge,  and,  though  her  guest  swered ;  *'  I  will  join  you  in  ten  niin- 

was  sitting  quietly  enough,  she  seemed  utes."    Her  ?oice  was  fresh  and  young; 

to  see  in  his  kindled  eyes  a  flattering  testi-  it  seemed  to  say  to  Longmore  that  she 

mony  to  the  quality  of  her  wine.  was  as  happy  as  her  companion. 

As  she  turned  back  into  the  house,  she  *'  Don't  forget  the  Chenler,"  cried  the 
was  met  by  a  young  man  whom  Long-  young  man ;  and  turning  away,  he  pass- 
more  observed  in  spite  of  his  preoccupa-  ed  out  of  the  gate  and  followed  the  path 
tion.  He  was  evidently  a  member  of  that  across  the  fields  until  he  disappeared 
jovial  fraternity  of  artists,  whose  very  among  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  stream, 
shabbiness  has  an  affinity  with  the  ele-  Who  was  Claudine?  Longmore  vaguely 
ment  of  picturesqueness  and  unexpected-  wondered ,  and  was  she  as  pretty  as  her 
ness  in  life,  which  provokes  a  great  deal  voice?  Before  long  he  had  a  chance  to 
of  unformulated  envy  among  people  fore-  satisfy  himself;  she  came  out  of  the 
doomed  to  be  respectable.  house  with  her  hat  and  parasol,  prepared 

Longmore  was   struck   first  with  his  to  follow  her  companion.  She  hadona  pink 

looking  like  a  very  clever  man,  and  then  muslin  dress  and  a  little  white  hat,  and 

with  his  looking  like  a  very  happy  one.  she  was  as  pretty  as   a  Frenchwoman 

The  combination,  as  it  was  expressed  in  needs  to  be  to  be  pleasing.    She  had  a 

his  face,  might  have  arrested  the  atten-  clear  brown  skin  and  a  bright  dark  eye, 

tion  of  a  less  cynical  philosopher.    He  and  a  step  which  seemed  to  keep  time  to 

had  a  slouched  hat  and  a  blond  beard,  a  some  slow  music,  heard  only  by  herself, 

light  easel  under  one  arm,  and  an  unfin-  Her  hands  were  encumbered  with  various 

ished  sketch  in  oils  under  the  other.  articles  which  she  seemed  to  intend  to 

He  stopped  and  stood  talking  for  some  carry  with  her.  In  one  arm  she  held  her 
moments  to  the  landlady  with  a  peculiar-  parasol  and  a  large  roll  of  tapestry,  and 
ly  good-humored  smile.  They  were  dis-  in  the  other  a  shawl  and  a  heavy  white 
cussing  the  possibilities  of  dinner ;  the  umbrella,  such  as  painters  use  for  sketch- 
hostess  enumerated  some  very  savory  ing.  Meanwhile  she  was  trying  t9 
ones,  and  he  nodded  briskly,  assenting  to  thrust  into  her  pocket  a  paper-covered 
everything.  It  couldn't  be,  Longmore  volume  which  Longmore  saw  to  be  the 
thought,  that  he  found  such  soft  content-  **  Poems  of  Andr^  Chcnier  ;  "  but  in  tlie 
ment  in  the  prospect  of  lamb  chops  and  effort  she  dropped  the  large  ambrella, 
spinach  and  a  tarte  d  la  crJtne.  When  and  uttered  a  half-smiling  exclamation 
the  dinner  had  been  ordered,  he  turned  of  disgust.  Longmore  stepped  forvrard 
up  his  sketch,  and  the  good  woman  fell  with  a  bow  and  picked  up  the  umbrella, 
a-wondering  and  looking  off  at  the  spot  and  as  she,  protesting  her  gratitude,  pat 
by  the  stream  side  where  he  had  made  it.  out  her  hand  to  take  it,  it  seemed  to  him 

Was  it  his  work,  Longmore  wondered,  that  she  was  unbecomingly  overburdened, 

that  made  him  so  happy  ?    Was  a  strong  *'  You  have  too  much  to  carry,"  he 

talent  the  best  thing  in  the  world?    The  said :  **  you  must  let  me  help  you." 

landlady  went  back  to  her  kitchen,  and  *'  You're  very  good,  monsieur,"  she 

the  young  painter  stood  as  if  he  were  answered.    *'  My   husband   always  for- 

waiting  for  something,  beside  the  gate  gets   something.     He   can    do   nothing 

which  opened  upon  the  path  across  the  without  his  umbrella.  .  He  is  d'une  eUna^ 

fields.    Longmore  sat  brooding  and  ask-    derie " 

ing  himself  whether  it  was  better  to  cul-  '*  You  must  allow  me  to  carry  the  um- 

tivate  an  art  than  to  cultivate  a  passion,  brella,"  Longmore  said.    **  It's  too  heavy 

Before  he  had  answered  the  question  the  for  a  lady." 

painter  had  grown  tired  of  waiting.    He  She  assented,  after  many  compliments 

picked  up  a  pebble,  tossed  it  lightly  into  to  his  politeness;  and  he  walked  by  her 

an  upper  window,  and  called,  "  Ohiu-  side  into  the  meadow.    She  went  lightly 

dine !  "  and  rapidly,  picking  her  steps  and  glanc- 
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ing  forward  to  catob  a  glimpse  of  her  er^s  with  the  lamb  chops  for  the  dinner 

husband.     She  was   graceful,  she  was  of  her  lodgers. 

cbarmiog,  she  had  an  air  of  decision  and  "  Monsiear  has  made  the  acquaintance 

yet  of  sweetness,  and  it  seemed  to  Long-  of  the  dame  of  our  young  painter,*'  she 

more  that  a  young  artist  would  work  none  said  with  a  broEul  smile— a  smile  too  broad 

the  worse  for  having  her  seated  at  his  for  malicious  meanings.     *'  Monsieur  has 

side,  reading  Chenier*s  iambics.      They  perhaps  seen  the  young  man's  picture, 

were  newly  married,    he  supposed,  and  It  appears  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of 

evidently  their  path  of  life   had   none  talent." 

of  the  mocking    crookedness   of   some  '*  His  picture  was  very  pretty,"  said 

others.    They  asked  little ;  but  what  need  Longmore,  ''but  his  dame  was  prettier 

one  ask  more  than  such  quiet  summer  still." 

days,  with  the  creature  one  loves,  by  a  '*  She's  a  very  nice  little  woman ;  but  I 

shady  stream,  with  art  and  books  and  a  pity  her  all  the  more." 

wide,  unshadowed  horizon?     To  spend  ''I  don't  see  why  she*s  to  be  pitied," 

snch  a  morning,  to  stroll  back  to  dinner  in  said  Longmore ;  ''  they  seem  a  very  happy 

the  red-tiled  parlor  of  the  inn,  to  mmble  couple." 

away  again  as  the  sun  got  low — all  this  The  landlady   gave  a  knowing    nod. 

was  a  vision  of  bliss  which  floated  before  *' Don't  trust  to   it,  monsieur!    Those 

him,  only  to  torture  him  with  a  sense  of  artists — pa  n'a  pas  de  principes!    From 

the  impossible.     All  Frenchwomen  are  one  day  to  another  he  can  plant    her 

Dot  coquettes,  he  remarked,  as  he  kept  there!    I  know  them,  allez,    I've  had 

pace  with  his  companion.    She  uttered  a  them  here  very  often ;  one  year  with  one, 

word  now  and  then,  for  politeness'  sake,  another  year  with  another." 

bat  she  never  looked  at  him,  and  seemed  Longmore  was  puzzled  for  a  moment, 

not  in  the  least  to  care  that  he  was  a  well-  Then, ''  You  mean  she's  not  his  wife  ?  " 

farored  young  man.    Siie  cared  fur  noth-  he  asked. 

ing  but  the  young  artist  in  the  shabby  She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  *'  What 
coat  and  the  slouched  hat,  and  for  discov-  hhall  I  tell  you  7  They  are  not  des  hom- 
ering where  he  had  set  up  his  easel.  mes  serieux^  those  gentlemen !  They 
This  was  soon  done.  He  was  encamp-  don't  engage  themselves  for  an  eternity, 
ed  under  the  trees,  close  to  the  stream.  It's  none  of  my  business,  and  I've  no  wish 
and,  in  the  diffused  green  shade  of  the  lit^  to  speak  ill  of  madame.  She's  a  very  nice 
tie  wood,  seemed  to  be  in  no  immediate  little  woman,  and  she  loves  her  jeuiie 
need  of  his  umbrella.  He  received  a  vi-  homme  to  distraction." 
Tacioos  rebuke,  however,  for  forgetting  ''Who  is  she?"  asked  Longmore. 
it,  and  was  informed  of  what. he  owed  to  "  What  do  you  know  about  her?  " 
I/>ngmore's  complaisance.  He  was  duly  "  Nothing  for  certain ;  but  it's  my  be- 
grateful;  he  thanked  our  hero  warmly,  lief  that  she's  better  than  he.  I've  even 
and  oflfered  him  a  seat  on  the  grass.  But  gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that  she's  a  lady 
Longmore  felt  like  a  marplot,  and  linger-  — a  true  lady — and  that  she  has  given  up 
ed  only  long  enough  to  i^lance  at  the  a  great  many  things  for  him.  I  do  the 
young  man's  sketch,  and  to  see  it  was  a  best  I  can  for  them,  but  I  don't  believe 
very  clever  rendering  of  the  silvery  stream  she's  been  obliged  all  her  life  to  content 
and  the  vivid  green  rushes.  The  young  Jierself  with  a  dinner  of  two  courses." 
wife  had  spread  her  shawl  on  the  grass  at  And  she  turned  over  her  lamb  chops  ten- 
the  base  of  a  tree,  and  meant  to  seat  her-  derly ,  as  if  to  say  that  though  a  good  cook 
^Ifwhen  Longmore  had  gone,  and  mur-  could  imagine  better  things,  yet  if  you 
mnr  Gh^nier's  verses  to  the  music  of  the  could  have  but  one  course,  lamb  chops 
gargling  stream.  Longmore  looked  had  much  in  their  favor.  "  I  shall  cook 
awhile  iiom  one  to  the  other,  barely  sti-  them  with  bread  crumbs.  VoUa  les  fern* 
fled  a  sigh,  bade  them  good  morning,  and  mes,  monsieur!  " 

took  bis  departure.  Longmore  turned  avray  with  the  feel- 
He  knew  neither  where  to  go  nor  what  ing  that  women  were  indeed  a  measare- 
to  do ;  he  seemed  afloat  on  the  sea  of  in-  less  mystery,  and  that  it  was  hard  to  say 
effectaal  longing.  He  strolled  slowly  whether  there  was  greater  beauty  in  their 
back  to  the  inn,  and  in  the  doorway  met  strength  or  in  their  weakness.  He  walk- 
the  landlady  coming  back  from  the  butch-  ed  back  to  Saint-Germain,  more  slowly 
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than  he  had  come,  with  less  philosophic  dress,  and  hurried  forward  to  meet  her. 

resignation  to  any  event,  and  more  of  the  As  he  advanced  he  recognized  her,  but  he 

urgent  egotism  of  the  passion  which  phi-  saw  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  on  the 

losophers  call  the  supremely  selfish  one.  opposite  bank  of  the  river.    She  seemed 

Every  now  and  then  the  episode  of  the  at  first  not  to  notice  him,  but  when  they 

happy  young  painter,  and  the  charming  were  opposite  each  other  she  stopped  and 

woman  who  had  given  up  a  grea£  many  looked  at  him  very  gravely  and  pityingly, 

things  for  him,  rose  vividly  in  his  mind,  She  made  him  no  motion  that  he  should 

and  seemed  to  mock  his  moral  unrest  like  cross  the  stream,  but  he  wished  greatly 

some  obtrusive  vision  of  unattainable  bliss,  to  stand  by  her  side.    He  knew  the  water 

The  landlady's  gossip  cost  no  shadow  was  deep,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
on  its  brightness ;  her  voice  seemed  that  knew  that  he  should  have  to  plunge,  and 
•of  the  vulgar  chorus  of.  the  uninitiated,  that  he  feared  that  when  he  rose  to  the 
which  stands  always  ready  with  its  groMs  surface  she  would  have  disappeared, 
prose  rendering  of  the  inspired  passages  Nevertheless  he  was  going  to  plunge, 
in  human  action.  Was  it  possible  a  man  when  a  boat  turned  into  the  current  from 
could  take  that  from  a  woman — take  all  above  and  came  swiftly  toward  them, 
that  lent  lightness  to  that  other  woman's  guided  by  an  oarsman,  who  was  sitting 
footstep  and  intensity  to  her  glanc&^and  so  that  they  could  not  see  his  face.  lie 
not  give  her  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  brought  the  boat  to  the  bank  where  Long- 
devotion  as  unalterable  as  God's  sunlight?  more  stood;  the  latter  stepped  in,  and 
Was  it' possible  that  such  a  rapturous  with  a  few  strokes  they- touched  the  op- 
anion  had  the  seeds  of  trouble— that  the  posite  shore.  Longmore  got  out,  and, 
charm  of  such  a  perfect  accord  could  be  though  he  was  sure  he  had  crossed  the 
broken  by  anything  but  death?  Long-  stream,  Mme.  de  Mauves  was  not  there, 
more  felt  an  immense  desire  to  cry  out  a  He  turned  with  a  kind  of  agony  and  saw 
thousand  times  '*  No!  "  for  it  seemed  to  that  now  she  was  on  the  other  bank— the 
him  at  last  that  he  was  somehow  spiritu-  one  he  had  leO;.  She  gave  him  a  grave, 
ally  the  same  as  the  young  painter,  and  silent  glance,  and  walked  away  up  the 
that  the  latter's  companion  had  the  soul  stream.  The  boat  and  the  boatman  re- 
of  Mme.  de  Mauves.  sumed  their  course,  but  afler  going  a 

The  heat  of  the  sun,  as  he  walked  shortdistance  they  stopped,  and  the  boat- 
along,  became  oppressive,  and  when  he  man  turned  back  and  looked  at  the  still 
reentered  the  forest  be  turned  aside  into  divided  couple.  Tiien  Longmor«  recog- 
the  deepest  shade  he  could  find,  and  nizedhim— just  as  he  had  recognised  him 
stretched  himself  on  the  mossy  ground  at  a  few  days  before  at  the  caf(3  in  the  Bois 
the  foot  of  a  great  beech.  He  lay  for  de  Boulogne, 
awhile  staring  up  into  the  verdurous  dusk 

overhead,  and  trying  to  conceive  Mme.  de  

Mauves    hastening    toward   some  quiet  ^^ 

stream  side  where  he  waited,  as  he  had  ylly 

seen  that  trusting  creature  do  an  hour  be-  Hs  mast  have  slept  some  time  after  he 

fore.    It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  well  ceased  dreaming,  for  he  had  no  immedi- 

he  succeeded ;  but  the  effort  soothed  him  ate  memory  of  his  dream.    It  came  back 

rather  than  excited  him,  and  as  he  had  to  him  later,  aflier  he  had  roused  himself 

had  a  good  deal  both  of  moral  and  physi-  and  had  walked  nearly  home.    No  great 

cal  fatigue,  he  sank  at  last  into  a  quiet  ingenuity  was  needed  to  make  it  seem  a 

gleep.  rather  striking  allegory,  and  it  haunted 

While  he  slept  he  had  a  strange,  vivid  and  oppressed  him  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
dream.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  wood,  very  He  took  refuge,  however,  in  his  quicken- 
much  like  the  one  on  which  his  eyes  had  ed  conviction  that  the  only  sound  policy 
lately  closed ;  but  the  wood  was  divided  »n  l»fe  is  to  grasp  unsparingly  at  bappi- 
by  the  murmuring  stream  he  had  lefl  an  i^^ss ;  and  it  seemed  no  more  than  one  of 
hour  before.  He  was  walking  up  and  the  vigorous  measures  dictated  by  such  a 
down,  he  thought,  restlessly  and  in  in-  policy,  to  return  that  evening  to  Mme.  de 
tense  expectation  of  some  momentous  Mauves.  And  yet  when  he  had  decided 
event.  Suddenly,  at  a  distance,  through  to  do  so,  and  had  carefully  dressed  him- 
the  trees,  he  saw  the  gleam  of  a  woman's  self,  he  felt  an  irresistible  nervous  trenior 
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which  made  it  easier  to  linger  at  his  open  Longmore  mastered  his  agitation  and 

window,  wondering,  with  a  strange  mix-  answered  her  without  betraying  himself: 

ture  of  dread  and  desire,  whether  Mme«  '*  I  hope  you  are  better  now." 

Glairin  had  told  her  sister-in^- law  that  she  ''Yes,  thank  yoa,  I*m  better — much 

had  told  him.    .    .    .    His  presence  now  better." 

might  be  simply  a  gratuitous  cause  of  suf-  lie  was  silent  a  moment,  and  she  moved 

fering ;  and  yet  his  absence  might  seem  away  to  a  chair  and  seated  herself.    After 

to  imply  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  cir-  a  pause  he  followed  her  and  stood  before 

cumstanoes  to  make  them  ashamed  to  her,  leaning  against  the  balustrade  of  the 

meet  each  other's  eyes.    He  sat  a  long  terrace.    "  I  hoped  you  might  have  been 

time  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  lost  in  a  able  to  come  out  for  the  morning  into  the 

painful  confusion  of  hopes  and  question-  forest.    I  went  alone ;   it  was  a  lovely 

ings.     He  felt  at  moments  as  if  he  could  day,  and  I  took  a  long  walk." 

throttle  Mme.  Olairin,  and  yet  he  could  *'  It  was  a  lively  day,"  she  said  ab- 

not  help  asking  himself  whether  it  was  sently,  and  sat  with  her  eyes  lowered, 

not  pcxaaible  that  she  might  have  done  him  slowly    opening   and   closing  ■  her    fan. 

a  service.    It  was  late  when  he  left  the  Longmore,  as  he  watched  her,  felt  more 

hotel,  and  as  he  entered  the  gate  of  the  and  more  sure  that  her  sister-in-law  had 

other  house  his  heart  vras  beating  so  that  seen  her  since  her  interview  with  him ; 

he  was  sure  his  voice  would  show  it.  that  her  attitude  toward  him  was  changed. 

The  servant  ushered  him  into  the  draw-  It  vras  this  same  something  that  chilled 

ing-room,   which  was  empty,  with  the  the  ardor  with  which  he  had  come,  or 

lamp  burning  low.  But  the  long  windows  at  least  converted  the  dozen  passionate 

were  open,  and  their  light  curtains  sway-  speeches  which  kept  rising  to  his  lips 

ing  in  a  soft,  warm  wind,  and  Longmore  into  a  kind  of  reverential  silence.    No, 

stepped  out  upon  the  terrace.    There  he  certainly,  he  couldn't  clusp   her  to  his 

found  Mme.  de   Mauves   alone,  slowly  arms  now,  any  more  than  some  early  wor- 

pacing  up  and  down.    She  was  dressed  shipper  could  have  clasped  the  marble 

in  white,  very  simply,  and  her  (lair  was  statue  in  his  temple.  ButLongmore^sstat- 

arranged,  not  as  she  usually  wore  it,  but  ue  spoke  at  last,  with  a  full  human  voice, 

in  a  single  loose  coil,  like  that  of  a  person  and  even  with  a  shade  of  human  hesita- 

unprepared  for  company.  tion.    She  looked  up,  and  it  seemed  to  him 

She  stopped  when  she  saw  Longmore,  that  her  eyes  shone  through  the  dusk. 

seemed  sUghtiy  startled,  uttered  an  ex-  ''I'm  very  glad  you  came  this  even- 

clamation,  and  stood  waiting  for  him  to  ing,"  she  said.    "I  have  a  particular 

speak.     He  looked  at  her,  tried  to  say  reason  for  being  glad.    I  half  expected 

something,  but  found  no  words.    He  knew  y^ou,  and  yet  I  thought  it  possible  you 

it  was  awkward,  it  was  offensive,  to  stand  might  not  come." 

silent,  gazing ;  but  he  could  not  say  what  "  As  I  have  been  feeling  all  day,"  Long- 
was  suitable,  and  he  dared  not  say  what  more  answered,  '*  it  was  impossible  I 
he  wished.  shouldn't  come.    I  have  spent  the  day  in 

Her  face  was  indistinct  in  the  dim  thinking  of  you." 
light,  but  he  could  see  that  her  eyes  were  She  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  con- 
fixed on  him,  and  he  wondered  what  they  tinned  to  open  and  close  her  fan  thought- 
expressed.  Did  they  warn  him,  did  they  fully.  At  last — "  I  have  something  to 
plead  or  did  they  confess  to  a  sense  of  say  to  you,"  she  said  abruptly.  "  I  want 
provocation  ?  For  an  instant  his  head  you  to  know  to  a  certainty  that  I  have  a 
swam;  he  felt  as  if  it  would  make  all  very  high  opinion  of  you."  Longmore 
things  clear  to  stride  forward  and  fold  her  started  and  shifted  his  position.  To  what 
in  his  arms.  But  a  moment  later  he  was  was  she  coming  ?  But  he  said  nothing, 
still  standing  looking  at  her ;  he  had  not  and  she  went  on. 

moved;  he  knew  that  she  had  spoken,  "  I  take  a  great  interest  in  you  ;  there's 

but  he  bad  not  understood  her.  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  say  it — I  have 

"  You  were  here  this  morning,"  she  a  great  friendship  for  you." 

continued,  and  now,  slowly,  the  meaning  He  began  to  laugh ;  he  hardly  knew 

of  her  words  came  to  him.    "  I  had  a  why,  unless  that  this  seemed  the  very 

bad  headache  and  had  to  shut  myself  up."  mockery  of  coldness.    But  she  continued 

She  spoke  in  her  usual  voioe.  without  heedine  him. 
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"  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  a  great  ly  intense,  and  she  had  the  sioguhtr  ap* 

disappointment   always  implies  a  great  pearance  of  a  woman  preaching  reason 

confidence — a  great  hope?**  with  a  kind  of  passion.    Longmore  was 

*'  I  ha?e  hoped,"  he  said,  '*  hoped  confused,  dazzled,  almost  bewildered, 
strongly,  but  doubtless  never  rationally  The  intention  of  her  words  was  all  re- 
enough  to  have  a  right  to  bemoan  my  monstrance,  refusal,  dismissal;  bot  her 
disappointment."  presence  there,  so  dose,  so  urgent,  so 

'*  You  do  yourself  iiyustice.     I  have  personal,  seemed  a  distracting  mockery 

such  confidence  in  your  reason,  that  I  of  it.    She  had  never  been  so  lovely.    In 

should  be  greatly  disappointed  if  I  were  her  white  dress,  with  her  pale  face  and 

to  find  it  wanting."  deeply  lighted  eyes,  she  seemed  the  very 

'VI  really  almost  believe  that  you  are  spirit  of  the  summer  night.    When  she 

amusing  yourself  at  my  expense,"  cried  had  ceased  speaking,  she  drew  a  long 

Longmore.    **My  reason?    Reason  is  a  breath;  Longmore  felt  it  on  his  cheek, 

mere  word.    The  only  reality  in  the  world  and  it  stirred  in  his  whole  being  a  sadden, 

ia feeling !^^  rapturous  coi\jecture.    Were  her  words, 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  looked  at  him  in  their  soil  severity,  a  mere  delusive 

gravely.    His  eyes  by  this  time  were  ac-  spell,  meant    to  throw  into   relief  her 

customed  to  the  imperfect  light,  and  he  almost  ghostly  beauty,  and  was  this  the 

could  see  that  her  look  was  reproachful,  only  truth,  the  only  reality,  the  only  kiw? 
and  yet  that  it  was  beseechingly  kind.        He  closed  his  eyes  and  felt  that  she 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently,  and  laid  vfas  watching  him,  not  without  pain  and 

her  fan  upon  his  arm  with  a  strong  pres-  perplexity  herself.     He  looked   at  her 

sure.  again,  met  he^  own  eyes,  and  saw  a  tear 

"  If  that  were  so,  it  would  be  a  weary  in  each  of  them.    Then  this  last  sagges- 

world.    I  know  your  feeling,  however,  tionof  hisdesireseemed  todieaway  witoa 

nearly  enough.    You  needn't  try  to  ex-  stifled  murmur,  and  her  beauty,  more  and 

press  it.    It's  enough  that  it  gives  me  the  more  radiant  in  the  darkness,  rose  before 

right  to  ask  a  favor  of  you — to  make  an  him   as  a  symbol  of  something  vagne 

urgent,  a  solemn  request."  which  was  yet  more  beautiful  than  itself. 

'* Make  it;  Ilisten.**  **  I  may  understand  yon  to-morrow," 

*^ Don't  disappoint  me.    If  you  don't  he  said,  ''but  I  don't  understand  yon 

understand  me  now,  you  will  to-morrow,  now." 

or  very  soon.  When  I  said  just  now  that  *'  And  yet  I  took  counsel  with  myself 
I  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  you,  I  meant  to-day  and  asked  myself  bow  I  had  best 
it  very  seriously.  It  was  not  a  vain  com-  speak  to  you.  On  one  side,  I  might  have 
pliment.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  ap-  refused  to  see  you  at  all."  Longmore 
peal  one  may  make  to  your  generosity  made  a  violent  movement,  and  she  added : 
which  can  remain  long  unanswered.  If  "In  that  case  1  should  have  written  to 
this  were  to  happen — if  I  were  to  find  you  you.  I  might  see  you,  I  thought,  and 
selfish  where  I  thought  you  generous,  simply  say  to  you  that  there  were  excel- 
narrow  where  I  thought  you  large" —  lent  reasons  why  we  should  part, and  that 
and  she  spoke  slowly,  with  her  voice  lin-  I  begged  this  visit  would  be  your  last, 
gering  with  emphasis  on  each  of  these  Thist  I  inclined  to  do  ;  what  made  me  de- 
words — "  vulgar  where  I  thought  you  cide  otherwise  was — simply  friendship  I 
rare — I  should  think  worse  of  human  na-  I  said  to  myself  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
ture.  1  should  suffer — I  should  suffer  remember  in  future  days — not  that  I  had 
keenly.  I  should  say  to  myself  in  the  dismissed  you,  but  that  you  had  gone 
dull  days  of  the  future, '  There  wiis  one  away  out  of  the  fulness  of  your  own  wi»- 
man   who  might  have  done  so  and  so;  dom." 

and  he,  too,  failed.'  But  this  shall  not  "The  fulness —the  fulness,'*  cried  Long- 
be.    You  have  made  too  good  an  impres-  more. 

sion  on  me  not  to  make  the  very  best.        "  I'm  prepared,  if  neoessary,"  Mme.  de 

If  you  wish  to  please  me  forever,  there's  Mauves  continued  after  a  pause,  "  to  fall 

a  way.'*  back  upon  my  strict  right.    But,  as  I  said 

She  was  standing  close  to  him,  with  her  before,  I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed,  if 

dress  touching  him,  her  eyes  fixed  on  his.  I  am  obliged  to.*' 
As  she  went  on  her  manner  grew  strange-        "  When  I  hear  you  say  that,"  Long- 
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jDOTe  answered,  "  I  feel  so  angry,  so  hor- 
ribly irritated,  that  I  wonder  it  is  not 
easy  to  iaave  you  without  more  words." 

^*  If  yoa  should  go  away  in  anger,  this 
idea  of  mine  about  our  parting  would  be 
bat  half  realized.  No,  I  don't  want  to 
think  of  yon  angry ;  I  don*t  want  even  to 
think  of  yon  as  making  aserious  sacrifice. 
I  want  to  think  of  you  aa " 

'*  Yoa  want  to  think  of  me  as  a  crea- 
ture who  never  has  existed — who  never 
can  exist!  A  ereature  who  knew  you 
without  loving  you — ^who  letlbyou  without 
regretting  you !  *' 

She  turned  impatiently  away  and  vra.lk- 
ed  to  the  other  end  of  the  terrace.  When 
she  came  back,  he  saw  that  her  impa- 
tience had  become  a  cold  sternness.  She 
stood  before  him  again,  looking  at  him 
from  head  to  foot,  in  deep  reproach  ful- 
ness, almost  in  soom.  Beneath  her  glance 
he  felt  a  kind  of  shame.  He  colored ;  she 
observed  it,  and  withheld-  something  she 
was  about  to  say.  She  turned  away 
again,  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
terrace,  and  stood  there  looking  away 
into  the  garden.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
she  had  guessed  he  understood  her,  and 
slowly— slowly — half  as  the  fruit  of  his 
vague  self-reproach — he  did  understand 
her.  She  was  giving  him  a  chance  to  do 
gallantly  what  it  seemed  unworthy  of 
both  of  them  he  should  do  meanly. 

She  liked  him,  she  must  have  liked  him 
greatly,  to  wish  so  to  spare  him,  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  conceiving  an  ideal  of  con- 
dact  for  him.  With  this  sense  of  her 
friendship— her  strong  friendship  she  had 
just  called  it — Longmore's  soul  rose  with 
a  new  flight,  and  suddenly  felt  itself 
breathing  a  clearer  air.  The  words  ceased 
to  seem  a  mere  bribe  to  his  ardor  ;  they 
were  charged  with  warmth  themselves; 
they  were  n  present  happiness.  He 
moved  rapidly  toward  her  with  a  feeling 
that  this  was  something  he  might  imme- 
diately enjoy. 

They  were  separated  by  two-thirds  of 
the  length  of  the  terrace,  and  he  had  to 
pass  the  drawing-room  window.  As  he 
did  so  he  started  with  an  exclamation. 
Mme.  Clairin  stood  posted  there,  watch- 
ing him.  Conscious,  apparently,  that 
she  might  be  .suspected  of  eavesdropping, 
she  stepped  forward  with  a  smile  and 
looked  from  Longmore  to  his  hostess. 

"  Such  a  UU-h'tete  as  that,**  she  said, 
"  one  owes  no  apology  for  interruptmg. 


One  ought  to  come  in  for  good  man- 


>i 


ners. 

Mme.  de  Mauves  turned  round,  but  she 
answered  nothing.  She  looked  straight 
at  Longmore,  and  her  eyes  had  extraordi- 
nary eloquence.  He  was  not  exactly  sure, 
indeed,  what  she  meant  them  to  say ;  but 
they  seemed  to  say  plainly  something  of 
this  kind :  *'  Call  it  what  you  will,  what 
you  have  to  urge  upon  me  is  the  thing 
which  this  woman  can  best  conceive. 
What  I  ask  of  you  is  something  she 
can't."  They  seemed,  somehow,  to  beg 
him  to  suffer  her  to  be  herself,  and  to  in- 
timate that  that  self  was  as  little  as  possi- 
ble like  Mme.  Clairin.  He  felt  an  im- 
mense answering  desire  not  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  seem  natural  to  this 
lady.  He  had  laid  his  hat  and  cane  on 
the  parapet  of  the  terrace.  He  took  them 
up,  offered  his  hand  to  Mme.  de  Mauves 
with  a  simple  good  night,  bowed  silently 
to  Mme.  Clairin,  and  departed. 


vm. 


He  went  home,  and  without  lighting 
his  candle  flung  himself  on  his  bed.  But 
he  got  no  sleep  till  morning ;  he  lay  hour 
afier  hour  tossing,  thinking,  wondering ; 
his  mind  had  never  been  so  active.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  Euphemia  had  laid  on 
him  in  those  last  moments  a  kind  of  in- 
spiring charge,  and  that  she  had  express- 
ed herself  almost  as  largely  as  if  she  had 
listened  nssentingly  to  an  assurance  of  his 
love.  It  was  neither  easy  nor  delightful 
perfectly  to  understand  her ;  but  little  by 
little  her  perfect  meaning  sank  into  his 
mind  and  soothed  it  with  a  sense  of  op- 
portunity, which  somehow  stifled  his 
sense  of  loss.  For,  to  begin  with,  she 
meant  that  she  could  love  him  in  no  de- 
gree or  contingency,  in  no  imaginable  fu- 
ture. This  was  aWlute  ;  he  felt  that  he 
could  alter  it  no  more  than  he  could  veil 
with  a  wish  the  starry  sky  he  lay  gazing 
at  through  his  open  window.  He  won- 
dered what  it  was,  in  the  background  of 
her  life,  that  she  grasped  so  closely:  a 
sense  of  duty,  unquenchable  to  the  end? 
a  love  that  no  offence  could  trample  out? 
*•  Good  heavens !  "  he  thought,  "  is  the 
world  so  rich  in  the  purest  pearls  of  pas- 
sion, tlmt  such  tenderness  as  that  can  be 
wasted  forever — poured  away  without  a 
sign  into  bottomless  darkness?'*    Had 
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she,  in  spite  of  the  loathsome  present,  own  reward.    All  thSs,  neither  more  nor 

some  precious  memory  which  masked  a  less,  it  was  a  matter  of  friendship  with 

shrinking  hope?    Was  she  prepared  to  Mme.  de  Mauves  to  expect  of  him.    And 

submit  to  everj' thing  and  yet  to  believe?  what  should  he  gain  by  it?    He  should 

Was  it  strength,  was  it  weakness,  was  it  have  pleased  her !    ...    He  flung  him- 

a  Tulgar  fear,  was  it   con?iction,  con-  self  on  his  bed  again,  fell  asleep  at  last, 

science,  constancy  ?  and  slept  till  morning. 

Longmore  sank  back  with  a  sigh  and  Before  noon  the  next  day  he  had  made 
an  oppressive  feeling  that  it  was  vain  to  up  his  mind  that  he  would  leave  Saint- 
guess  at  such  a  woman's  motives.  He  Germain  at  once.  It  seemed  easier  to 
only  felt  that  those  of  Mme.  de  Mauves  leave  without  seeing  her,  and  yet  if  be 
were  buried  deep  in  her  soul,  and  that  might  ask  a  grain  of  *' compensation,"  it 
they  must  be  of  some  fine  temper,  not  of  a  would  be  five  minutes  faoe  to  face  with 
base  one.  He  had  a  dim,  overwhelming  her.  He  passed  a  restless  day.  Wher- 
sense  of  a  sort  of  invulnerable  constancy  ever  he  went  he  seemed  to  see  lier  stand- 
being  the  supreme  law  of  her  character —  ing  before  him  in  the  dusky  halo  of  even- 
a  constancy  which  still  found  a  foothold  ing,  and  looking  at  him  with  an  air  of 
among  crumbling  ruins.  '*  She  has  loved  still  negation  more  intoxicating  than  the 
once,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  rose  and  most  passionate  self-surrender.  He  must 
wandered  to  his  window;  "that's  forever,  certainly  go,  and  yet  it  was  hideously 
Yes,  yes — if  she  loved  again  she  would  be  hard.  He  compromised  and  went  to  Riris 
common,^*  He  stood  for  a  long  time  look-  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day.  He  strolled 
ing  out  into  the  starlit  silence  of  the  town  along  the  boulevards  and  looked  at  the 
and  the  forest,  and  thinking  of  wiiat  life  shops,  sat  awhile  in  the  Tnileries  gardens 
would  have  been  if  Ais  constancy  had  met  and  looked  at  the  shabby  unfortunates  for 
her  unpledged.  But  life  was  this,  now,  whom  this  only  was  nature  and  summer; 
and  he  must  live.  It  was  living  keenly  but  simply  felt,  as  a  result  of  it  all,  that 
to  stand  there  with  a  petition  from  such  it  was  a  very  dusty,  dreary,  lonely  world 
a  woman  to  resolve.  He  was  not  to  dis-  into  which  Mme.  de  Mauves  was  turning 
appoint  her,  he  was  to  justify  a  concep-  him  away. 

tion  which  it  had  beguiled  her  weariness  In  a  sombre  mood  he  made  his  way  back 
to  shape.  Longmore 's  imagination  swell-  to  the  boulevards  and  sat  down  at  a  table 
ed ;  he  threw  back  his  head  and  seemed  to  on  the  great  plain  of  hot  a^halt,  before 
be  looking  for  Mme.  de  Mauves 's  concep-  a  cafe.  Night  came  on,  the  lamps  were 
tion  among  the  blinking  mocking  stars,  lighted,  the  tables  near  him  found  ooca- 
But  it  came  to  him  rather  on  the  mild  pants,  and  Paris  began  to  wear  thatpeeu- 
night  wind,  as  it  wandered  in  over  the  liar  evening  look  of  hers  which  seems  to 
housetops,  which  covered  the  rest  of  so  say,  in  the  flare  of  windows  and  theatre 
many  heavy  human  hearts.  What  she  doors,  and  the  mufiled  rumble  of  swif^ 
asked  he  felt  that  she  was  asking  not  for  rolling  carriages,  that  this  is  no  world  for 
her  own  sake  (she  feared  nothing,  she  you  unless  yon  have  your  pockets  lined 
needed  nothing),  but  for  that  of  his  own  and  your  scruples  drugged.  Longmore, 
happiness  and  his  own  character.  He  however,  had  neither  scruples  nor  de- 
must  assent  to  destiny.  Why  else  was  sires ;  he  looked  at  the  swarming  city  for 
he  young  and  strong,  intelligent  and  res-  the  firat  time  with  an  easy  sense  of  repay- 
olute?  He  must  not  give  it  to  her  to  re-  ing  its  indifference.  Before  long  a  car- 
proach  him  with  thinking  that  she  had  a  riage  drove  up  to  the  pavement  directly 
moment's  attention  for  his  love— to  plead,  in  front  of  him,  and  remained  standing 
to  argue,  to  break  off  in  bitterness;  he  for  several  minutes  without  its  occupant 
must  see  everything  from  above,  her  in-  getting  out.  It  was  one  of  those  neat, 
difference  and  his  own  ardor ;  he  must  plain  coup6»,  drawn  by  a  single  power- 
prove  his  strength,  he  must  do  the  hand-  ful  horse,  in  which  one  is  apt  to  imagine 
some  thing ;  he  must  decide  that  the  a  pale,  handsome  woman,  buried  among 
handsome  thing  is  to  submit  to  the  inev-  silk  cushions,  and  yawning  as  she  sees 
itable,  to  be  supremely  delicate,  to  spare  the  gas  lamps  glittering  in  the  gutters, 
her  all  pain,  to  stifle  his  passion,  to  ask  At  last  the  door  opened  and  out  stepped 
no  compensation,  to  depart  without  delay  M.  de  Mauves.  He  stopped  and  leaned 
and  try  to  believe  that  wisdom  is  its  on  the  window  for  some  time,  talking 
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in  an  excited  manner  to  a  person  with-  thought,  whether  or  no  the  same  person 

in.    At  last  he  gave  a  nod  and  the  car-  as  the  heroine  of  the  episode  of  the  Bois 

riage  rolled  away.    He  stood  swinging  de  Boulogne,  was  not  a  source  of  unalloy- 

his  cane  and  looking  up  and  down  the  ed  delight.     Longmore   had  dark  blue 

boulevard,  with  the  air  of  a  man  fum-  eyes,  of  admirable  lucidity — truth-telling 

biing,  as  one  may  say,  with  the   loose  eyes  which  had  in  his  childhood  always 

change  of  time.    He  turned  toward  the  made  his  harshest  taskmasters  smile  at 

cafe  and  was  apparently,  for  want  of  his  nursery  fibs.    An  phseryer  watching 

anything  better  worth  his  attention,  about  the  two  men,  and  knowing  something  of 

to  seat  himself  at  one  of  the  tables,  when  their  relations,  would  certainly  have  said 

he  perceived  Longmore.    He  wavered  an  that  what  he  saw  in  those  eyes  must  not 

instant,  and  then,  without  a  change  in  his  a  little  have  puzzled  and  tormented  J!d.  de 

nonchalant  gait,  strolled  toward  him  with  Mauves.    They  judged  him,  they  mocked 

a  bow  and  a  Tague  smile.  him,  they  eluded  him,  they  threatened 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met  since  him,  they  triumphed  over  him,  they  treat- 

their  encounter  in  the  forest  afler  Long-  ed  him  as  no  pair  of  eyes  had  ever  treated 

more's  fiUse  start  for  Brussels.     Mme.  him.    The  Baron's  scheme  had  been  to 

Clairin's   revelations,  as   we   may  call  make  no  6ne  happy  but  himself,  and  here 

them,  had  not  made  the  Baron  especially  was  Longmore  already,  if  looLs  were  to  be 

present  to  his  mind ;  he  had  another  of-  trusted,  primed  for  an  enterprise  more  in- 

fice  for  his  emotions  than  disgust.    Bu  t  as  spiring  than  the  finest  of  h  is  own  ach ieve- 

M.  de  Maaves  came  toward  him  he  felt  ments.     Was  this  candid  young  provin- 

de^  in  his  heart  that  he  hated  him.    He  oial  but  a  faux  bonhomme  afler  all  ?    He 

noticed,  however,  for  the  first  time,  a  had  puzzled  the  Baron  before,  and  this 

shadow  upon  the  Baron's  oool  placidity,  was  once  too  often, 

and  his  delight  at  finding  that  somewhere  M.  de  Mauves  hated  to  seem  preoccu- 

at  last  the  shoe  pinched  Aim,  mingled  with  pied,  and  he  took  up  the  evening  paper  to 

his  impulse  to  be  as  provukingly  impene-  help  himself  to  look  indifierent.    As  he 

trable  as  possible,  enabled  him  to  return  glanced  over  it  he   uttered   some    cold 

the  other's  greeting  with  all  his  own  self-  commonplace  on  the  political  situation, 

possession.  which  gave  Longmore  an  easy  opportuni- 

M.  de  MauTes  sat  down,  and  the  two  ty  of  replying  by  an  ironical  sally,  which 
men  looked  at  each  other  across  the  table,  made  him  seem  for  the  moment  provok- 
exchanging  formal  greetings,  which  did  ingly  at  his  ease.  And  yet  our  hero  was 
little  to  make  their  mutual  scrutiny  seem  far  from  being  master  of  the  situation, 
gnudous.  Longmore  had  no  reason  to  The  Baron's  ill  humor  did  him  good,  as 
sappose  that  the  Baron  knew  of  his  sis-  far  as  it  pointed  to  a  want  of  harmony 
ter's  revelations.  He  was  sure  that  M.  with  the  lady  in  the  coup6,  but  it  dis- 
de  Mauves  cared  very  little  about  his  turbed  him  sorely  as  he  began  to  suspect 
opinions,  and  yet  he  had  a  sense  that  that  it  possibly  meant  jealousy  of  him- 
there  was  that  in  his  eyes  which  would  self.  It  passed  through  his  mind  that 
have  made  the  Baron  change  color  if  jealousy  is  a  passion  with  a  double  face, 
keener  suspicion  had  helped  him  to  read  and  that  in  some  of  its  moods  it  bears  a 
it  M.  de  Mauves  did  not  change  color,  plausible  likeness  to  affection.  It  recur- 
bat  he  looked  at  Longmore  with  a  half-  red  to  him  painfully  that  the  Baron  might 
defiant  intentness,  which  betrayed  at  grow  ashamed  of  his  proposed '*  arrange- 
once  an  irritating  memory  of  the  episode  ment "  with  his  wife,  and  he  felt  that  it 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  such  vigi-  would  be  far  more  tolerable  in  the  fu  ture 
lant  curiosity  as  was  natural  to  a  gentle-  to  think  of  his  continued  turpitude  than 
man  who  had  intrusted  h»  '*  honor  "to  of  his  repentance.  The  two  men  sat  for 
another  gentleman's  magnanimity — or  to  half  an  hour  exchanging  meagre  small 
his  artlessness.  It  would  appear  that  talk,  the  Baron  feeling  a  nervous  need  of 
Longmore  seemed  to  the  Baron  to  possess  playing  the  spy,  and  Longmore  indulging 
these  virtues  in  rather  scantier  measure  a  merciless  relish  of  his  discomfort.  The 
tliaa  a  few  days  before ;  for  the  cloud  frigid  interview  was  broken  however  by 
deepened  on  hU  face,  and  he  turned  away  the  arrival  of  a  friend  of  M.  de  Mauves — 
and  frowned  as  he  lighted  a  cigar.  a  tall,  pale,  consumptive-looking  dandy. 

The  person  in  the  ooup6,  Longmore  who  filled  the  air  with  the  odor  of  helio- 
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trope.  He  looked  up  and  down  the  bou-  She  drew  a  long  breath,  which  almost 
levard  wearily,  examined  the  Baron's  toi-  suggested  pain.  '*  I  can't  think  of  you 
let  from  head  to  foot,  then  surreyed  his  as  unhappy.  It's  impossible.  You'tc  a 
own  in  the  same  fashion,  and  at  last  an-  life  to  lead,  you've  duties,  talents,  and 
nounced  languidly  that  the  Duchess  was  interests.  I  shall  hear  of  your  career, 
in  town !  M  de  Mauves  must  come  with  And  then,"  she  continued  afler  a  pause 
him  to  call ;  she  had  abused  him  dread-  and  with  the  deepest  seriousness,  *'  one 
fully  a  couple  of  evenings  before— a  sure  can't  be  unhappy  through  having  a  bet- 
sign  she  wanted  to  see  him.  ter  opinion  of  a   friend,  instead  of  a 

"I  depend  upon  you,"   said   M.  de  worse." 

Mauves's  friend  with  an  infantine  drawl,  For  a  moment  he  failed  to  understand 

'*  to  put  her  en  trains  her.    '^  Do  you  mean  that  there  can  be 

M.  de  Mauves  resisted,  and  protested  varying  degrees  in  my  opinion  of  you?" 

that  he  was  d'une  hnmeur  massacrante ;  She  rose  and  pushed  away  her  chair, 

but  at  last  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  "  I  mean,"  she  said  quickly,  *'  that  it's 

to  bis  feet,  and  stood  looking  irresolutely  better  to  have  done  nothing  in  bitterness 

— awkwardly  for  M.  de  Mauves — at  Long-  — nothing  in  passion."    And  she  began 

more.    **  You'll  excuse  me,"  he  said  dry-  to  walk. 

ly;  *' you,  too,  probably,  have  occupation  Longmore  followed  her,  without  an- 

for  the  evening?"  swering.    But  he  took  off  his  hat  and 

**  None  but  to  catch  my  train,"  Long-  with  his  pocket-handkerchief  wiped  his 

more  answered,  looking  at  his  watch.  forehead.    **  Where  shall  you  go?  what 

*'  Ah,  you  go  back  to  Saint-Germain?  "  shall  you  do?  "  he  asked  at  last,  abruptly. 

"  In  half  an  hour."  ''Do?    I  shall  do  as  I've  always  done 

M.  de  Mauves  seemed  on  the  point  of  —except  perhaps  that  I  shall  go  for  awhile 

disengaging  himself  from  his  companion's  to  Auvergne." 

arm,  which  was  locked  in  his  own ;  but  on  "  I  shall  go  to  America.  I  have  done 
the  latter  uttering  some  persuasive  mur-  with  Europe  for  the  present." 
mur,  he  lifted  his  hat  formally  and  turn-  She  glanced  at  him  as  he  walked  be- 
ed  away.  side  her  after  he  had  spoken  these  words, 
Longmore  packed  his  trunk  the  next  and  then  bent  her  eyes  for  a  long  time  on 
day  with  dogged  heroism  and  wandered  the  ground.  At  last,  seeing  that  she 
off  to  the  terraee,  to  try  and  beguile  the  was  going  far,  she  stopped  and  put  out 
restlessness  with  which  he  waited  for  her  hand.  *'  Good-by,"  she  said  ;  "  may 
evening  ;  for  he  wished  to  see  Mme.  de  you  have  all  the  happiness  you  deserve  !  " 
Mauves  for  the  last  time  at  the  hour  of  He  took  her  hand  and  looked  at  her, 
long  shadows  and  pale  pink- reflected  but  something  was  passing  in  him  that 
lights,  as  he  had  almost  always  seen  her.  made  it  impossible  to  return  her  hand's 
Destiny,  however,  took  no  account  of  light  pressure.  Something  of  infinite 
this  mild  plea  for  poetic  justice ;  it  was  value  was  floating  past  him,  and  he  had 
his  fortune  to  meet  her  on  the  terrace  taken  an  oath  not  to  raise  a  finger  to  stop 
sitting  under  a  tree,  alone.  It  was  an  it.  It  was  borne  by  the  strong  current 
hour  when  the  place  was  almost  empty ;  of  the  world's  great  life  and  not  of  h» 
the  day  was  warm,  but  as  he  took  his  own  small  one.  Mme.  de  Mauves  disen- 
ploce  beside  her  a  light  breeze  stirred  the  gaged  her  hand,  gathered  her  shawl,  and 
leafy  edges  on  the  broad  circle  of  shadow  smiled  at  him  almost  as  yon  would  do  at 
in  which  she  sat.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  child  you  should  wish  to  encourage.  Sev- 
candid  anxiety,  and  he  immediately  told  eral  moments  later  he  was  still  standing 
her  that  he  should  leave  Saint-Germain  watching  her  receding  figure.  When  it 
that  evening — that  he  must  bid  her  good-  had  disappeared,  he  shook  himself,  walk- 
by.  Her  eye  expanded  and  brightened  ed  rapidly  back  to  his  hotel,  and  without 
for  a  moment  as  he  spoke ;  but  she  said  waiting  for  the  evening  train  paid  hia 
nothing  and  turned  her  glance  away  bill  and  departed, 
toward  distant  Paris,  as  it  lay  twinkling  Later  in  the  day  M.  de  Mauves  came 
and  flashing  through  its  hot  exhalations,  into  bis  wife's  drawing-room,  where  she 
'*  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you,"  he  sat  waiting  to  be  summoned  to  dinner, 
added  :  '^  that  you  think  of  me  as  a  man  He  wa^  dressed  with  a  scrupulous  fresh- 
who  has  felt  much  and  claimed  little."  ness  which  seemed  to  indicate  an  inten- 
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tiuD  of  dining  out    He  walked  up  and  lighted  a  candle.    The  letter  was  a  tele- 

down  for  some  moments  in  silence,  then  gram,  which  M.  de  Mauves,  when  he  had 

rang  the  bell  for  a  serrant,  and  went  out  read  it,  burnt  at  the  candle.     After  five 

into  the  hall  to  meet  him.    lie  ordered  Ihe  minutes'  meditation,  he  wrote  a  message 

carriage  to  take  him  to  the  station,  paused  on  the  back  of  a  visiting-card  and  gave  it 

a  moment  with  his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  to  the  servant  to  carry  to  the  office.    The 

dour,  dismissed  the  servant  angrily  as  the  man  knew  quite  as  much  as  his  master 

latter  lingered  observing  him,  reentered  suspected  about  the  lady  to  whom  the 

the  drawing-room,  resumed  his  restless  message  was  addressed  ;  but  its  contents 

walk,  and  at  last  stepped  abruptly  before  puzzled  him ;  they  consisted  of  the  single 

his  wife,  who  had   taken    up  a  book,  word   *^  Impossible ^     As    the   evening 

**  May  I  ask  the  favor,**  he  said  with  evi-  passed  without  her  brother  reappearing 

dent  effort,  in  spite  of  a  forced  smile  of  in  the  drawing-room,  Mme.  Glair  in  came 

easy  courtesy,  **  of  having  a  question  an-  to  him  where  he  sat,  by  his  solitary  can- 

swered?*'  die.    He  took  no  notice  of  her  presence 

''  It*s  a  favor  I  never  refused,'^  Mme.  for  some  time  ;  but  he  was  the  one  per- 

de  Mauves  replied.  son  to  whom  she  allowed  this  license.    At 

"  Very  true.    Do  you  expect  this  even-  last,   speaking    in   a   peremptory  tone, 

inga  visit  from  Mr.  Longmore?"  "The  American   has  gone  home  at  an 

**Mr.  Longmore/*  said  his  wife,  "has  hour's  notice,"  he  said.    "  What  does  it 

lef^   iSaiut-Germain.'*     M.    de    Mauves  mean?" 

started  and    his   smile  expired.      "Mr.  Mme.  Olairin  now  gave  free  play  to  the 

LjDgmore,"  his   wife  continued,  *'  has  shrug  she  had  been  obliged  to  suppress 

g->De  to  America."  at  the  table.    "It  means  that  I  have  a 

M.  de  Mauves  Ktured  a  moment,  flushed  sister-in-law  whom  I  haven't  the  honor 

deeply,  and  turned  away.    Then  i-ecover-  to  understand." 

iog himself—  *  H:ul anything  happened?  "  He  said  nothing  more,  and  silently  al- 

he  asked.    "  Had  he  a  sudden  call?  "  lowed  her  to  depart,  as  if  it  had  been  her 

But  his  question  received  no  answer,  duty  to  provide  him  with  an  explanation 

At  the  same  moinent  the  servant  threw  and  he  was  disgusted  with  her  levity, 

open  the  door  and  announced  dinner;  When  she  had  gone,  be  went  into  the 

Mme.  Glairia   rustled  in,  rubbing  her  garden  and  walked  up  and  down,  smok- 

white  hands,  Mme.  de  Mauves  passed  si-  ing.    He  saw  his  wife  sitting  alone  on 

lently  into  the  dining-room,  and  he  stood  the  terrace,  but  remained  below  strolling 

frowning  and  wondering.    Before  long  he  along  the  narrow  patha     He  remained  a 

went  out  upon  the  terrace  and  continued  long  time.    It  became  late  and  Mme.  de 

his  uneasy  walk.    At  the  end  of  a  quarter  Mauves  disappeared.    Toward  midnight 

of  an  hour  the  servant  came  to  inform  he  dropped  upon  a  bench  tired,  with  a 

him  that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  kind  of  angry  sigh.    It  was  sinking  into 

"  Send  it  away,"  be  said  curtly.  "  I  shall  his  mind  that  he,  too,  did  not  understand 

not  use  it."    When  the  ladies  had  half  Mme.  Olairin's  sister-in-law. 

finished  dinner  he   went  in  and  joined  Longmore  was  obliged  to  wait  a  week 

tfaem,  with  a  formal  apology  to  his  wife  in  London  for  a  ship.   It  was  very  hot,  and 

for  his  tardiness.  he  went  out  for  a  day  to  Richmond.    In 

The  dishes  were  brought  back,  but  he  the  garden  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  dined 

hardly  tasted  them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  met  his  friend  Mrs.  Draper,  who  was 

he  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine.    There  staying  there.    She  made  eager  inquiry 

was  little  talk ;  what  there  was  was  sup-  about  Mme.  de  Mauves,  but   Longmore 

plied  by  Mme.  Glairin.    Twice  she  saw  at  first,  as  they  sat  looking  out  at  the 

her  brother's  eyes  fixed  on  her  own,  over  famous  view  of  the     Thames,    parried 

his  wine-glass,  with  a  piercing,  ques-  her  questions   and  confined  himself  to 

tioning  glance.    She  replied  by  an  eleva-  small   talk.    At  last  she  said  she  was 

tion  of  the  eyebrovrs,  which  did  the  office  afraid    he    had   something    to   conceal ; 

of  a  shrug   of  the   shoulders.    M.  de  whereupon,  after  a  pause,  he  asked  her 

Mauves  was  left  alone  to  finish  his  wine ;  if  she  remembered  recommending  him,  in 

be  sat  over  it  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  the  letters  she  sent  to  him  at  Saint-Ger- 

let  the  darkness  gather  about  him.    At  main,  to    draw   the   sadness    from   her 

last  the  servant  came  in  with  a  letter  and  friend's  smile.    "  The  last  I  saw  of  her 
S4 
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WAM  her  smile,''  said  be—*'  when  I  bade  didn't  feel  free  to  do,  and  yet  it  made  me 

her  good'by."  so  miserable  not  to  be  able  to  help  ber  that 

**  1  remember  urging  yon  to  '  console  '  I  preferred  to  let  oar  correspondence  die  a 

her,"  Mrs.  Draper  answered,  '*  and  I  na^iral  death.    I  had  no  news  of  her  for 

wondered  afterwards  whether— a  model  a  year.    Last  summer,  however,  I  met 

of  discretion  as  you  are — I  hadn't  giyen  at  Vichy  a  cleyer  young  Frenchman  whom 

you  rather  foolish  advice."  I  accidentally  learned  to  be  a  friend  of 

**  She  has  her  consolation  in  herself,"  Euphemia's   lovely  sister-in-law,    Mme. 

he  said ;  **  she  needs  none  that  any  one  Clairin.    I  lost  no  time   in  asking  him 

else  can  offer  her.    That's  for  troubles  what  he  knew  about  Mme.  de  Mauvcs^ 

for  which — be  it  more,  be  dt  less— our  a   countrywoman  of  mine  and  an   old 

*     own    folly  has    to   answer.     Mme.    de  friend.    *  I  con^ipratulate  you  on  possess- 

Mauves  hasn't  a  grain  of  folly  lefl."  ing  her  friendship,'  he  answered.  '  That's 

**  Ah,  don't   say    that !  "    murmured  the  charming  little  woman  who  killed 

Mrs.  Draper.    '^  Just  a  little  folly  is  very  her  husband.'    You  may  imagine  that  I 

graceful."  promptly  asked  for  an  explanation,  and 

Longmore  rose  to  go,  with  a  quick  he  proceeded  to  relate  to  me  what  he  call- 
nervous  movement.  ^*  Don't  talk  of  ed  the  whole  story.  M.  de  Mauves  had 
grace,"  he  said,  *'  till  vou  have  measured  fait  quelquesfoUes,  which  his  wife  bad 
her  reason."  taken  absurdly  to  heart.    He  had  repeat- 

For  two  years  after  his  return  to  Amer-  ed  and  asked  her  forgiveness,  which  she 

ica  he  heard  nothing  of  Mme.  de  Mauves.  bad  inexorably  refused.    She  was  very 

That  he  thought  of  her  intently,  con-  pretty,  and  severity,  apparently,  suited 

stantly,  L  need  hardly  say :  most  people  her  style ;  for  whetlier  or  no  her  husband 

wondered  why  such  a  clever  young  man  had  been  in  love  with  her  before,  be  fell 

should  not  '*  devote  "  himself  to  some-  madly  in  love  with  her  now.    He  was  the 

thing ;  but  to  himself  he  seemed  absorb-  proudest  man  in  France,  but  he  bad  beg- 

ingly  occupied.    He  never  wrote  to  her ;  ged  her  on  his  knees  to  be  readmitted  to 

he  believed  that  she   preferred  it.    At  favor.    All  in  vain  !    She  was  stone,  she 

last  he  heard  that  Mrs.  Draper  had  come  was  ice,  she  was  outraged  virtue.    People 

home,  and  he  immediately  called  on  her.  noticed  a  great  change  in  him  :  he  gave 

'^  Of  course,"  she  said  after  the  first  up  society,  ceased  to  care  for  anytbini^, 

greetings,  *'you  are  dying  for  news  of  looked  shockingly.    One  fine  day  they 

Mme.  de  Mauves.    Prepare  yourself  for  learned  that  be  had  blown  ou.t  his  braiiiH. 

something  strange.    I  beard   from  her  My  friend  had  the  story  of  course  from 

two  or  three  times  during  the  year  after  Mme.  Clairin." 

your  return.  She  left  Saint-Germain  and  Longmore  was  strongly  moved,  aod  his 
went  to  live  in  the  country,  on  some  old  first  impulse  alter  he  had  recovered  his 
property  of  her  husband's.  She  wrote  me  composure  was  to  return  imme<i lately  to 
very  kind  little  notes,  but  I  felt  somehow  Europe.  But  several  years  have  passed, 
that — in  spite  of  what  you  said  about  and  he  still  lingers  at  home.  The  truth 
*  consolation  ' — they  were  the  notes  of  a  Is,  that  in  the  midst  of  ail  the  ardent  ten- 
very  sad  woman.  The  on)y  advice  I  ooiild  deiTiess  of  his  memory  of  Mme.  de  l^Ian  ves, 
have  given  her  was  to  leave  her  wretch  he  has  become  conscious  of  a  singular 
of  a  husband  and  come  back  to  her  own  feeling,  for  which  Awe  would  be  hardly 
land  and  her  own  people.    But  this  I  too  strong  a  name. 

Hbnrt  jAxra,  Jr. 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH. 


TOWARD  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  twin  brother,  Johann  Ambrosias  (the 
century  an  old  man,  Veit  Bach  by  father  of  Johann  Sebastian)  is  said  in 
name,  left  his  home  in  Presburg,  Hunga-  the  words  of  the  'old  family  chronicle  to 
ry,  and  wended  his  way  to  Thnringia,  in  have  been  ''a  gracious  wonder  for  all  no- 
order  there  to  end  his  days  in  peace,  and  ble  lords  find  the  rest  of  the  world/' 
—for  he  was  a  Lutheran — undisturbed  by  Johann  Ambrosius  was  court  and  city 
religious  persecution.  He  found  a  home  musician  at  Eisenach,  and  a  man  of  con- 
in  the  village  of  Wechmar,  in  Gotha,  and  siderable  repute,  pure  in  life  and  simple 
there  pursued  his  trade,  that  of  a  baker,  in  habits,  as  the  Bachs  always  were, 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  lover  of  music,  While  a  singularly  gifted,  they  were  at 
and  noted  for  his  skill  upon  the  lute;  and  the  same  time  an  honest  and  simple- 
it  was  his  wont  to  take  his  instrument  hearted  race,  sincere  and  enthusiastic  in 
with  him  to  the  mill,  and  there  to  play  their  devotion  to  their  darling  art,  ambi- 
daring  the  grinding  of  the  meal.  He  tious  to  do  their  best  by  it,  and  ambitious 
was  an  honest,  conscientious,  humble  old  of  very  little  beyond.  The  tie  of  family 
man,  and  probably  never  once  during  the  affection  which  bound  them  together  was 
quiet  hours  he  spent  alone  in  his  mill,  peculiarly  strong  and  tender,  the  more 
his  lute  upon  his  knee,  while  the  sound  so,  doubtless,  for  the  perfect  unity  of  aim 
of  the  dropping  meal  and  running  water  and  sentiment  which  existed  among  them ; 
fonJEied  a  sweet  accompaniment  to  the  and  as  they  were  scattered  all  over  Ger- 
sweeter  sounds  he  drew  from  its  strings,  many,  it  was  their  custom  to  have  a  family 
dill  he  dream  that  his  posterity  would  be  meeting  once  a  3'ear.  The  place  of  meet- 
illustrious  and  his  name  immortal.  Tet  ing  was  usually  either  Erfurt,  Eisenach, 
80  it  was;  for  he  was  the  founder  of  a  orCronstadt,  and  thither  on  the  appointed 
family  which  achieved  greater  distinction  day  flocked  all  the  Bachs,  big  and  little, 
in  the  profession  of  music  than  any  single  from  all  parts  of  Grermany.  The  festival 
£imily  has  ever  achieved  in  any  depart-  began  with  the  singing  of  a  choral,  gen- 
ment  of  science,  art,  or  literature — a  dis-  eniliy  composed  for  the  occasion  by  one 
tinction  which  culminated  a  century  later  of  the  family.  Then  followed  folk  songp, 
in  the  glory  of  the  greatest  organist  the  and  then  extemporized  songs  in  chorus, 
world  has  ever  seen,  the  king  of  contra-  strongly  tinged  with  the  broad  and  some- 
puntists,  and,  George  Frederick  Handel  what  coarse  humor  of  the  time.  They 
not  excepted,  the  very  flower  and  rose  called  these  extempore  part  songs  *' Quod- 
of  sacred  composers — Johann  Sebastian  libets,"  and  not  only  found  them  very 
Bach.  amusuig  themselves,  but  managed  to  make 
He  was  the  fiflh  in  descent  from  Veit  them  amusing  to  outsiders  as  well.  Af- 
Bach,  and  long  before  his  birth  the  Bachs  terward  the  different  members  of  the  fam- 
were  famous  throughout  the  length  and  ily  (they  were  all  at  this  time  either  choir 
breadlh  of  Germany,  and  the  term  Bach-  singers,  organists,  or  court  and  city  mu- 
ist  was  applied  to  all  lovers  of  music,  siciaas)  severally  exhibited  their  skill, 
Though  many  Bachs  were  composers  be-  either  vocal  or  instrumental ;  and  the  fes- 
fure  Johann  Sebastian,  unhappily  few  of  tival  concluded  as  it  began,  with  a  choral, 
their  compositions  have  been  preserved.  The  old  family  chronicle  mentions  many 
Johann  Christoph,  however,  who  was  such,  and  not  a  single  cloud  of  envy  or 
undoubtedly  the  most  gifted  Bach  of  the  misconception  or  disagreement  ever  seems 
generafciun  preceding  Sebastian,  has  lefl  to  have  darkened  the  calm  heaven  of  peace 
several  motets,  arias,  and  cantatas  of  re-  and  friendship  which  brooded  over  these 
markahle  beauty,  showing  great  original-  meetings. 

ity  of  conception  and  a  deep  knowledge  Such  was  the  circle  into  which  Johann 

of  counterpoint.    He  was  a  good  and  gen-  Sebastian,  third  son  of  Johann  Ambrosius 

tie  as  well  as  &mous  man,  and  the  deep  Bach,  was  bom  at  Eisenach  on  the  third 

affection  existing  between  himself  and  his  of  March,  1685.    No  signs  or  wonders 


!. 
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heralded  the  birth  of  the  mighty  master,     as  well,  for  he  was  thenceforward  with- 
no  eager,  tender,  anxious  welcome  await-    out  home  or  protector  in  the  world 

li^'h-    w  ?kT^  ^t?  ?'^'  ''"^  *^"-  ^"^^  ^'^^  ^'^  P'^io^s  «>»  of  "manu. 

ZT.l  f     ^1       ^r'^^^^  ^^''^  ^°^^*^""  ^^P^'  *°^  ^i^»^  °o  other  fortune  but  a 

mouth  to  fill    and  that  was  all.     His  lovely  soprano  voice,  he  set  oat  the  ^y 

mother-of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  after  his  brother's  funeral  for  Liinebar/ 

that  she  was  his  mother-went  early  to  where  he  found  a  situation  as  sopraniS 

vl  ^^      J'^'vZ  ^t^"^  ^°  *  ^"^    ^"  '^'  ^^^i^  o^  ^^^  Michael  gymJ^m 
years,  when  the  little  Sebastian  waa  but    Mizler*  says  that  not  long  aft«^  ad- 

^Ls  E  hi^T?  '?  ^  i''  ^'^  "^     "^^^^^°  '^  '^«  gymnasium^  he  hap^ni 
his  eldest  brother,  Christoph.  then  organ-     one  morning  during  the  practice  to  hear 
1st  at  Ohrdorff     From  thitt  hour  began    the  lower  octeve,  and  that  he  waal  f~ 
the  discipline  which  moulded  one  of  the    cinated  by  the  sound,  that  for  eight  days 
fin(«t  characters  on  record.    Christoph     he  would  do  nothing  but  speak  or  sing  b 
continued  Johann's   musical  education,    it,  and  thereby  lost  his  beautiful  voice, 
already  begun  by  his  fether,  and  instruct-    This  anecdote,  however,  is  not  yery  weU 
ed  him  faithfully  m  the  practice  of  the    authenticated,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
harpsichord  and  orpn,  and  in  the  theory    he  spent  three  years  at  Liineburg.  study- 
of  counterpoint     Ix,ng,  thorough,  and    ing  the  organ  and  harpsichord,  and  play- 
severe  as  these  lessons  were,  they  failed    ing  on  the  violin  in  his  spare  houra.    He 
to  ^tisfy  the  insatiable  appetite  of  the  lit-    pursued  his  studies  on  this  instrument  to 
tie  Sebastianj  who,  discovering  that  Chris-    a  very  great  extent,  with  how  much  suc- 
toph  had  in  hLs  possession  a  manuscript    ceas  his  magnificent  compositions  for  it 
copy  of  the  vvorks  of  Frohberger,  Fis-    will  attest.    The  intervals  of  this  labori- 
Cher,  Kerl,  Pachelbl,  Burtehude,  Bruhns,    ous  student  life  were  filled  by  some  em- 
Bohm,   ete.,    implored    to   be  admitted    ployment  which  served    to  supply  him 
to  a  n^rer  view  of  these  treasures.    His    with  absolute  necessaries.    Of  luxuries-- 
entreaties   however,  were  vain;  but  the    happily  for  him-he  knew  nothing.    He 
determined  little  artist  was  not  to  be  so    did  not  confine  himself,  however    solely 
discouraged,  and  at  night,  when  all  the    to  tl.e  instruction  given  at  the  school  in 
family  were  asleep,  he  used  to  steal  from    Luneburg.    Already  he  was  bent  upon 
his  little  bed  and  drag^g  the  precious    making  the^ost  of  the  talents  God  had 
roll  through  the  lattice  door  of  the  case    given  him ;  and  he  spent  all  his  spare  mo- 
which  contained  it,  carry  it  to  his  room,    mente  at  Hamburg,  then  the  centre  of  mu- 
and  there,  laying  it  on  the  window  seat,    sical  cultivation  in  Germany,  and  twenty- 
copy  It  by  the  light  of  the  moon.    He    fiy©  miles  distant  from  Liincburg.    His 
completed  his  copy  after  six  months  of    journeys  to  Hamburg  were  always  made  on 
hard  labor-an  almost  appalling  task  for    foot,  and  often  fasting ;  but  his  life  from 
so  young  a  child,  when  we  take  into  con-    his  earliest  to  his  latest  years  was  a  no- 
sideration  the  fact  that  it  vras  performed    ble  example  of  the  great  truth  that  they 
in  the  hours  devoted  to  sleep ;  and  as  the    who  love  their  art  •'  with  a  pure  heart 
picture  rises   before  us   of  the  lonely,    fervently  "  are  willing  to  suffer  all  things 
brave,  indomitable  boy,  thus  persever-    for  its  sake.    He  little  recked  hunger,  or 
ing,  night  aft»r  night,  no  matter  how    cold,  or  weariness,  so  that  he  might  win 
weary,  cold,  or  hungry,  upheld  by  a  pas-    the  knowledge  he  coveted,  and  thus  early 
sionate  love  and  enthusiasm  for  his  art,    illustrated  by  his  practice  maxims  which 
we  could  almost  weep  to  know  that  the    he   was   fond   of  impressing   upon  his 
copy  was  scarcely  finished  when  the  piti-    scholars,   •»  never  to  spare  themselves," 
less  Christoph  discovered  and  confiscated    and  "  never  to  neglect  to  study  the  mas- 
it  on  the  spot,  administering  the  while  to    tors  of  their  own  century." 
his  poor  little  brother  a  severe  reprimand       His  opportunities  in  this  respect  were 
and  as  severe  a  punishment  for  disobe-    rare.    As  we  have  said,  Hamburg  was 
dience.    In  vain  did  the  little  Sebastian    then  the  centre  of  musical  cultivation  in 
beseech  him  to  relent ;  he  was  inexorable,    Germany,  and  drew,  like  a  magnet,  cmi- 
and  only  aft»r  his  death,  a  year  later,  did 
he  recover  his  copy.    With  this  death       *  I^ren^MWer,  doctor  of  phnoaopby  and  med- 

came  freedom  for  Sebastian,  and  some  of    l^t.^ii^^T'^i  ™'*5*^*"^-   ^VT* 
♦i,«  ^^i^«  ^  A  ^  •i.-i-i.-        /.  T^  Bach'B  papil  in  music,  and  one  of  iiis  moat  in« 

the  pains  and  responsibilities  of  freedom    telligent  critica. 
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nent  musicians  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  not  so  absorbing  as  to  prevent  his  giving 

It  was  the  borne  of  the  opera  too ;  but  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  study,  being 

that  was    not    its   chief    attraction   to  simply  divine   service  on  Sunday  from 

Johonn  Sebastian  Bach.    Already  he  had  eight  to  ten,  prayers  on  Monday,  and  ser- 

chosen  his  part,  and  turning  ^om  the  vice  on  Thursday  from  seven   to  nine, 

glitter  of  the  stage  to  the  shadow  of  the  Bach  was,  even  at  this  early  date,  a  fine 

church,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  organist,  and  from  the  first  day  of  his  ar- 

the  great  organists  who  were  then  the  rival  his  playing  attracted  attention  and 

glory  of  Germany.  Reinke,  whose  renown  admiration.    Hissalary  was  small,  ridic- 

asanorganistissecond  only  to  that  of  Bach  ulously  small  according  to  our  modem 

himself,  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  ideas ;  but  genius  needs  not  an  enervating 

and  many  a  blissful  hour  did  the  gifted  boy  system,  and  these  hardships  were  good 

spend,  hidden — for  Reinke  was  chary  of  for  him.    In  those  quiet  days  he  had 

revealing  the  secrets  of  his  practice  to  an  leisure  to  pursue  the  study  of  counterpoint, 

ioteiligent  ear — in  the  duskiest  recesses  in  the  profound  knowledge  of  which  he 

of  the  Katherinen  Kirche,  while  fugue  has  no  rival.     We  do  not  know  who  was 

and  motet  and  requiem  pealed  forth  in  his  master  in  this  science  after  he  left 

glorious  succession  under  the  hand  of  the  LUneburg  ;    in    all    probability    he  had 

mighty  master.    These  were  the  intensest  none,  but  drew  the  essential  rules  from  liis 

joys  of  Bach's  childhood,  but  the  poor  close  study  of  the  old  masters,  to  which 

little  fellow  was  oflen  forced  to  purchase  be  applied  himself  day  after  day,  thereby 

them  by  acute  physical  discomfort,  as  he  rejecting  the  pleasures  and  gayeties  in 

bad  no  friends  in  Hamburg  to  provide  which  youth  delights.    There  is  some- 

him  with  food  or  lodging.  thing  heroic  in  the  way  in  which  this 

On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  hurrying  boy— he  was  then  only  nineteen — applied 

back  to  Likneburg  after  a  long,  studious,  himself  to  his  work,  never  swerving  from 

and  dlnnerless  day,  he  halted  at  a  road-  his  duty  or  faltering  in  it  for  a  moment, 

side  inn  from  whence  issued  a  most  ap-  Night  after  night  he  sat  up,  practising 

petizing  odor,  and  anxiously  examined  what  he  had  written  during  the  day.     A 

hi^^  purse  in  the  hope  that  some  forgotten  few  of  these  early  compositions  remain, 

coin  might  turn  up.     Alas !  it  was  empty  ;  and,  though  marked  by  a  certain  sul)- 

but  as  he  stood  looking  at  it  disconso-  serviency  to  the  stilted  and  formal  style 

late,  the  window  above  him  opened,  a  then  in  vogue,  bear  equal  evidence  of  an 

Toice  called  his  attention  in  a  singularly  original  and  powerful  genius.     He  com- 

winning  tone,  and  two  herrings'  heads  posed  at  this  time  some  really  beautiful 

were  thrown  out.    At  the  sight  of  this  chorals  for  the  use  of  his  choir  at  Am- 

delicacy,  so  much  esteemed  in  LUneburg  stadt,  and  was  in  all  respects  thoroughly 

and  its  enviroas,  his  mouth  watered.     He  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  and 

eagerly  picked  them  up,  and  was  further  very  conscientious  in  training  his  choir, 

delighted  by  finding  a  Danish  ducat  in  who  in  the  main  did  credit  to  his  teach- 

the  mouth  of  each  herring,  so  that  he  ing,  though  it  is  related  of  them  that 

was  not  only  enabled  to  make  asumptu-  sometimes  they,  as  well  as  the  strangers 

ous  meal,  but  shortly  after  to  undertake  who  might  be  in  the  Katherinen  Kirche, 

a  journey  under  more  favorable  auspices  were  so  carried  away  by  his  marvellous 

than  usual.    He    never   knew  who  his  playing  that  they  forgot  to  take  up  their 

kind-hearted  benefactor  was.  parts  at  the  proper  moment.    There  is  a 

Between    Liineburg,   Hamburg,    and  curious  old  memorial  extant,  from   the 

Zelle,  where  the  reigning  duke  kept  a  principal  men  of  the  church,  which  sets 

band  who  played  in  the  French  style,  his  forth  in  quaint  and  stilted  phrase  their 

student  years  rolled  rapidly  away,  until,  complaint ''  that  the  Herr  Bach  sometimes 

in   his    eighteenth   year,    he    obtained,  permits  himself  to  be  so  carried  away  by 

through  the  influence  of  his  family,  the  his  fancy  that  the  singers  are  confounded 

position  of  violinist  in  the  ducal  chapel  thereby,  and  sing  not  as  they  should,  to 

of  Weimar.    A  year  later  he  was  made  the  great  disrespect  and  prostitution  of 

organist  of  the  new  church  at  Arnstadt,  the  sacred  service."    Bach  humbly  beg- 

a  post  which  had  already  been  occupied  ged  pardon,  and  promised  to  restrain  his 

by  three  Bachs  in  succession.    The  organ  fancy  ;  but  the  '*  imprisoned  god  within  " 

was  magnificent,  and  his  duties  happily  proved  again  and  again  too  strong  for 
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him,  and  reprimand  followed  reprimand,  at  Darn  helm,  on  the  7tb  of  October,  bis 
The  choir  themselves,  unaccustomed  to  cousin,  Maria  Barbara  Bach,  by  whom  he 
the  amount  of  labor  the  young  Kapell-  had  eight  children.  His  life  with  her 
meLster  exacted  from  them,  and  finding  seems  to  have  been  a  singularly  peacefal 
it  really  difficult  to  sing  to  his  florid  ac-  and  happy  one,  until  closed  by  her  sudden 
companiments,  lodged  bitter  complaints  death  at  Gotha  some  years  later.  Almost 
against  him,  which  were  taken  up  by  the  simultaneously  with  his  marriage,  be  re- 
parish  authorities,  and  for  a  short  time  ceived  the  position  of  organist  at  Miihl- 
quitea  storm  of  disapprobation  and  re-  haus,  and  there  produced  one  of  the  finest 
buke  raged  round  him.  In  the  midst  of  of  his  earlier  compositions — a  motet  for 
it,  Bach  was  seized  with  an  intense  de-  chvirch  music,  which  shows  genius  of  a 
sire  to  hear  Diedrich  fiurtehude,  organist  very  high  order.  It  was  at  Miihlhaos, 
of  the  Marien  Kirche  at  Ltibeck,  a  man  too,  that  he  first  began  the  career  of  in- 
whose  fame  had  attracted  Handel  there  structor,  a  career  in  which  be  labored 
the  year  before.  Prompt  to  act,  and  unremittingly,  and  with  unexampled  sue- 
never  much  intimidated  by  reproof,  he  lost  cess,  up  to  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
no  time  in  laying  his  request  before  the  Among  his  first  pupils  was  J.  M.  Schu- 
consistory,  and  in  the  winter  of  1706  hart,  who  was  only  five  years  younger 
received  permission  to  take  a  vacation  of  than  Bach  himself.  He  instructed  him 
four  weeks.  He  departed  at  once,  alone  on  the  clavier  and  organ  and  in  the 
and  on  foot,  and  was  amply  rewarded  for  theory  of  counterpoint,  and  Schubart  was 
the  fatigues  and  discomforts  of  his  jour-  so  devoted  to  him  that  he  followed  him 
ney,  by  finding  that  Burtehude's  playing  to  Weimar,  and  remained  there  several 
surpassed  his  fondest  anticipations; 'he  years  as  his  pupil  and  an  inmate  of  his 
staid  on,  enraptured,  week  after  week,  house.  The  famous  J.  Caspar  Vogler 
until,  alas !  three  months  elapsed,  and  a  was  another  of  Bach's  pupils,  and  es- 
severe  and  well-merited  reprimand  was  teemed  by  him  as  his  best.  In  after 
the  only  greeting  which  awaited  him  on  years  Vogler  ranked  as  an  organist  sec- 
his  return  home,  though  it  was  admitted  ondonly  to  his  illustrious  master.  Bach*s 
alike  by  choir,  consistory,  and  congre-  married  life,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  happy 
gation,  that  he  played  more  magnificently  one ;  but  its  early  years  were  marked  hy  a 
than  ever.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  severe  struggle  with  poverty,  as  his  lim- 
whether  the  honest  burghers  of  Arnstadt  ited  salary  did  not  afibrd  him  sufficient 
fully  appreciated  their  good  fortune  in  means  of  living ;  and  he  very  gladly  and 
the  waves  of  glorious  harmony  which  gratefully  accepted  the  position  of  chief 
poured  weekly  into  their  ears  ;  for  per-  organist  at  Weimar.  Some  time  previous 
petiial  rebukes  were  Bach's  portion  in  he  had  applied  in  vain  for  the  same  posi- 
those  days — ^rebukes  which  did  not  alarm  tion  at  Halle,  and  it  was  at  the  request 
him  much,  or  prevent  him  from  introduc-  of  the  pastor  there  that  he  composed  the 
ing  a  female  into  his  choir,  an  innovation  famous  and  sublime  cantata,  "  Ich  hatte 
which  mightily  scandalized  the  good  peo-  viel  Bekiimmerniss  in  meinem  Herzen.'* 
pie  of  Arnstadt.  Loud  and  deep  were  His  life  at  Weimar  flowed  on  caimly 
their  complaints  upon  this  point,  and  itnd  quietly,  and  he  esteemed  himself 
very  coolly,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  most  happy  in  that  especial  facilities  were 
over  graciously,  were  they  received  by  afforded  him  for  the  perfecting  of  his 
Bach,  who,  when  asked  why  he  had  not  ideal — a  faultless  church  service.  Long 
communicated  his  intentions  to  the  con-  before  had  he  taken  for  his  motto,  '*  To 
sistory  before  he  ventured'  upon  such  the  sole  glory  of  God  and  the  g03d  of 
an  unheard-of  step,  replied  briefly  *'  that  mankind  '* — which  sentence  may  be  found 
a  female  voice  was  imperatively  needed  inscribed  on  all  his  manuscript  composi- 
in  the  choir  at  that  time,  and  that  he  had  tions.  Nor  was  it  an  empty  one.  Tu 
communicated  his  intentions  to  one  of  the  Bach's  eternal  honor  be  it  spoken,  that 
men  in  authority."  Not  another  word  never  once  throughout  the  vast  range  of 
eould  he  be  induced  to  utter  on  the  sub-  his  secular  compositions  did  he  famish 
ject,  and  in  time  opposition  died  away  music  for  an  immoral  or  an  unworthy 
and  he  was  left  the  undisputed  manage-  purpose.  No  vile  earthly  damps  obscured 
ment  of  the  choir.  for  one  moment  the  sacred  flame  which 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  married  God  had  lighted  in  his  soul.    Pure,  vivid. 
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and  upward  tending,  it  burned  thruugh  a  diet  was  decided  and  unanimous  that 
long  life,  during  which  he  nerer  faltered  never  had  musician  played  as  he  did. 
in  the  noble  task  he  had  assigned  himself.  The  next  day  Bach  forwarded  a  courteous 
No  man  has  ever  lived  who  has  produced  note  to  Marchand  inviting  him  to  a  fur- 
so  large  a  mass  of  sacred  music  as  he,  ther  trial  of  skill.  Marchand  accepted 
and  year  by  year  the  musical  world  are  the  invitation,  and  the  King,  who  had 
becoiuingmore  and  more  deeply  convinced  been  present  at  the  first  concert,  and  was 
of  the  inestimable  value  of  his  glorious  deeply  interested  in  the  final  result  of  the 
compositions.  competition  between  the  two  artists,  se- 
In  the  common  and  worldly  sense  of  lected  the  time  acd  place.  On  the  ap- 
the  term  Bach  was  not  ambitious ;  his  pointed  evening  a  large  and  brilliant  au- 
aims  were  too  pure,  his  love  of  music  too  dience  assembled  at  the  palace  of  the 
profoond,  to  permit  him  to  spend  his  time  Count  von  Flemming.  Precisely  at  the 
or  talents  in  the  seeking  of  mere  idle  pix>per  moment  Bach  entered  and  quietly 
fame;  but  nevertheless  his  renown  in-  took  his  place ;  but  where  was  Marchand? 
creased  steadily,  though  gradually,  and  After  an  hour  had  elapsed  a  messenger 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1717  a  signal  tri-  was  despatched  to  his  lodgings  to  sum- 
umph  awaited  him.  At  that  time  Mar-  mon  him,  who  presently  returned,  an- 
cband,  the  famous  French  pianist  and  nouncing,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present, 
organist,  the  darling  of  Louis  XY.,  and  that  M.  Marchand  had  left  Dresden  at 
so  spoiled  by  prosperity  that  he  honestly  daybreak.  Bach's  triumph,  therefore, 
believed  himself  what  others  as  honestly  was  tacitly  granted,  and  at  the  Ring\s 
believed  himto  be,  the  greatest  musician  in  desire  he  placed  himself  at  the  harpsi- 
the  world,  came  into  Germany  fully  con-  chord,  and  played  for  upwards  of  an 
vinoed  that  no  musician  would  there  be  hour,  amid  general  expressions  of  admi- 
foand  who  could  compete  with  him.  ration  and  astonishment,  receiving  at  the 
Tbe  concert  master  of  the  chapel  royal  close  of  his  performance  the  special  thanks 
of  Frederick  Augustus  I.,  however— one  of  the  King,  and  a  purse  containing  a 
Jean  Valerius  by  name — knew  and  ap-  hundred  louis.  Burney  says  of  this  con- 
preciated  Bach's  ability,  and  invited  him  test,  that  '^  as  it  was  Pompey's  glory  to 
tu  Dresden  to  compete  with  Marchand,  have  been  conquered  only  by  Caesar,  so  it 
confident  that  he  would  not  betray  the  was  Marchand's  to  have  been  rivalled 
honor  of  Germany  into  foreign  hands,  only  by  Bach." 

The  place  of  contest  was  to  be  a  concert  In  the  same  year— destined  to  be  an 

in  the  royal  palace.    It  was  opened  by  eventful  one  for  Bach — he  composed  for 

Marchand  with  variations  in  Couperin*s  the  centennial  festival  of  the  Reforma- 

style  on  a  well-known  Frendh  air,  and  tion  one  of  his  finest  cantatas,  and  at 

he  displayed  in  the  unfolding  of  his  theme  the    close   of  the    year  was   appointed 

50  much  science,  coupled  with  such  de-  "  court  and  castle  *'  organist  to  Ludwig 

licacy  of  touch  and  fire  and  brilliancy  of  of  Gotha,  a  prince  who,  only  five  years 

execution,  that  the  audience  were  charm-  Bach's   junior,    was   an   enthusiast   in 

ed,  and  a  storm  of  applause  broke  out  as  music,  and  became  his  devoted  friend. 

he  concluded,  in  which  none  joined  more  The  old  organ  on  which  Bach  first  played 

heartily  than  the  young  and  comparative-  at  Gotha  still  stands  in  the  quaint,  rock- 

ly  unknown  organist  who  stood  behind  hewn  church;  but  its  glory  is  departed, 

his  chair.    When  Bach's  turn  came  to  and  it  is  no  longer  used  for  any  nobler 

play,  he  placed  himself  at  the  harpsichord  purpose  than  tbe  practising  of  the  semi- 

aoiid  a  general  and  discouraging  silence,  narists.     What  grand  melodies  it  once 

and  after  a  masterly  prelude,  took  the  gave   forth    under    that   master    hand ! 

theme  which  Marchand  had  used,  and  That  hand  was  dust  long  years  ago,  but 

worked  it  up  into  twelve  beautiful  varia-  some  faint  far-off  echoes  of  the  mighty 

tions  in  a  manner  which  showed  so  pro-  harmonies  it  used  to  invoke  seem  to  lin- 

found  a  knowledge  of  counterpoint,  such  ger  still  about  these  dusty  ill-used  keys, 

amazing  richness  of  fancy,  and  such  splen-  The  six  years  which  Bach  spent  at  Gotha, 

dor  of  execution,  that  the  audience  were  though  less  fruitful  in  the  production  of 

scarcely  more  delighted  than  astounded  ;  compositions,  were  far  from  unimportant 

and  when  he  concluded,  amid  a  thunder  in  other  respects.    Up  to  this  time  he 

of  applause  and  repeated  bravos,  the  ver-  had  been  a  hard  student.    He  had  thor* 
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oughly  mastered  the  science  of  haimony,  library  of  Berlin  a  manuscript  book  of  his 
and  had  perfected  his  technique  to  such  writings,  containing  twenty-four  pieces 
an  extent  that  he  was  really  a  master,  for  the  harpsichord,  and  a  fantasia  for  the 
lie  was  now  fortunate  in  having  an  op-  organ,  bearing  on  the  fly  leaf  the  initials 
portunity  to  display  and  thereby  further  of  his  wife,  with  the  date  1722,  a  year  af- 
develop  his  genius  and  skill,  in  the  pres-  ter  their  marriage,  and  another  manu- 
ence  of  a  singularly  cultivated  and  en-  script  book,  bound  in  green  leather,  and 
thusiastic  public.  He  was  a  great  favor-  with  a  gold  clasp,  and  the  initials  A.  M. 
ite  apparently  with  the  royal  family,  for  B.  in  gilt  letters  on  the  back.  Tliis  book, 
only  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  Got  ha  we  the  binding  of  which  must  have  been  a 
find  in  the  register  of  the  castle  chapel  a  very  costly  offering  for  Baches  slender 
mention  of  the  baptism  of  one  of  his  sons,  purse,  bears  date  three  years  later,  and 
who  had  as  sponsors  princes  and  prin-  contains  easy  pieces  for  the  clavier,  pro- 
cesses. Ludwig  especially  honored  him,  ludes,  allemandes,  rondos,  correntes,  mu- 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  make  hLs  position  settes,  suites,  marches,  etc. — in  all  forty- 
an  easy  and  agreeable  one,  and  frequently  six  pieces,  among  which  is  the  well- 
taking  him  with  him  on  his  journeys.  known  and  lovely  prelude  in  C  major  No. 
Once,  after  a  longer  absence  than  usu-  1  of  the  **  Well-tempered  Clavier,"  two 
al,  Bach  returned  to  find  his  wife,  the  suites  fran9aises,  and  several  chorals  and 
cherished  companion  of  thirteen  happy  songs,  among  the  latter  one  exquisite  air 
and  toilsome  years,  dead  and  buried.   Un-  beginning, 

happily  the  records  of  this  period  of  his  With  thy  dear  hand  enclasped  in  mine, 
life  are  so  scanty  that  we  know  nothing  Death's  coming  could  not  fright  roe. 
but  the  bare  fact  that  she  died  ailer  a  Further  on  are  two  more  love  songs,  the 
brief  illness,  and  was  buried  in  the  castle  words  to  all  written  in  Sebastian  Bach'i; 
chapel.    Whether  he  mourned  her  deep-  odd  but  legible  hand.    It  is  barely  possi- 
ly  we  do  not  know  ;  certainly  he  did  not  ble  that  the  words  of  the  songs  are  also  by 
mourn  her  long,  for  eighteen  months  later  him.    There  is  indeed  no  evidence  to  the 
he  married,  in  the  same  chapel  beneath  contrary,  except  that  it  is  not  known  that 
which  slept  the  wife  of  his  youth,  Anna  he  ever  wrote  poetry.    The  tone  of  all  the 
Magdalena    Wulkens,  daughter   of  the  songs  is  the  same ;  they  are  evidently  ad- 
trumpeter  of  the  Duke  of  Weisenfeld.  dressed  by  a  husband  to  his  wife,  and  the 
Of  this  wife,  the  darling  of  Bach's  prime,  same  spirit  of  tender,  passionate  devotion, 
and  the  faithful  companion  of  his  later  and  of  deep  happiness  in  returned  affec- 
years,  we  know  enough  to  be  sure  that  tion,  breathes  through  them  all.    On  Uie 
their  union  was  singularly  happy.    She  last  leaf  of  this  volume  is  a  rhyme  in 
was  young  (only  twenty  years  old  at  the  Bach's  hand,  addressed  to  his  wife.    It 
time  of  her  marriage),  and  tradition  says  has  little  value  as  a  poem,  but  a  great 
lovely.    She  was  an  accomplished  soprano  deal  as  a  proof  of  his  love  for  her;  and  it 
singer,  and  must  have  had  rather  an  ex-  is  pleasant  and  touching  to  see  how,  in 
ceptional  talent  for  music  generally,  for  the  midst  of  his  hard-working  life,  he 
she  became  Bach's  pupil  immediately  af-  found  time  for  these  tender  little  oourte- 
ter  her  marriage,  and  in  after  years  was  sies  of  love.    As  often  happens,  the  choice 
able  to  render  him  very  essential  assist-  of  his  maturer  years  was  the  true  one,  and 
ance  in  copying  and  transcribing  music,  the  accord  between  him  and  his  yoang 
Evidently  she  was  in  full  sympathy  with  wife  was  perfect.    Thirteen  children  were 
her  illustrious  husband,  and  it  is  a  pretty  the  fruit  of   this    union,  among   them 
picture  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich,  the  so-called 
the  fast  receding  past,  of  the  interior  of  Biickeburger  Bach,  and  Johann  Cbris- 
thcir  modest  home  at  Gotha,  where  the  tian,  the  English  Bach. 
young  wife  and  the  two  gifted  elder  sons  Shortly  after  his  second  marriage  Bach 
ijf  Bach  gathered  round  him  as  he  sat  at  made  a  journey  to  Hamburg  in  order  to 
his  harpsichord,  dispensing  wisdom  to  all  see  for  the  last  time  the  great  Reinke, 
three  alike.    Nor  was  his  care  of  the  mu-  then  a  hundred  years  old.     During  this 
sical  education  of  his  wife  limited  to  this  visit  he  played  several  times  in  pabUc, 
oral  instruction.    He  taught  her  thorough  and  on  one  memorable  occasion  before  a 
bass,  and  wrote  out  the  rules  for  her  with  vast  audience  in  the  Katherinen  Kirebe, 
his  own  hand ;  and  there  is  in  the  royal  when  Beinke,  still  in  the  full  possessioo 
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of  all  his  faculties,  was  present.    Afler  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  brilliant  ca- 

Bach  had  played  fur  some  time  he  took  as  reer  in  which  we  scarcely  know  whether 

a  tbeme,  in  obedience  to  Reinke*s  desire,  to  admire  most  his  Tast  creative  power, 

the  air  of  the  choral,  '*  By  the  waters  of  or  the  untiring  perseverance  and  energy 

Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept.**    As  he  which  enabled  him  to  use  it  as  he  did. 

proceeded  to  develop  this  in  long  and  mas-  He  lived  in  the  house  acyoining  the  St. 

terly  variations,  old  Keinke  raised  his  Thomas   School,    and   for    twenty-seven 

white  head,  and  listened  with  intense  and  years  his  feet,  iii*st  with  the  firm  tread  of 

increasing  eagerness ;  and    as  the    last  youth,  and  then  with  the  heavy  footstep 

grand  chord  died  away,  he  rose  from  his  of  old  age,  went  to  and  fro  over  the  worn 

seat,  and  tottering  to  the  organ,  gathered  steps  and  through  the  long  panelled  pas- 

his  young  brother  in  his  arms,  exclaiming  sage  which  still  connects  the  house  with 

in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  '*  My  son !  the  school.     The  list  of  his  duties  at 

my  son !  I  had  thought  this  art  was  dead,  Leipsic  is  a  long  one,  numbering  no  less 

but  it  lives  in  you !  "    Fifty  years  before,  than  fifteen  different  paragraphs.  Without 

Reinke,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  entering  upon  them  at  length  we  may 

had  selected  this  choral  as  the  theme  for  give  an  outline  of  them.    To  begui,  then, 

his  first  voluntary,  and  had  developed  it  he  was  charged  with  the  leadership  of 

in  a  manner  which  was  then  unequalled,  the  music  in  the  four  principal  churches 

A  few  days  after  this  touching  scene,  he  of  Leipsic.    His  duties  in  this  respect 

once  more  entered  the  Katherinen  Kirche  compelled  him  always  to  be  present  at  a 

St  the  head  of  bis  band  of  choristers,  and  musical  service  in  each  of  these  churches 

in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assembly,  gath-  once  every  Sunday,  the  first  service  be- 

ered  for  the  last  time  to  do  him  honor,  ginning  at  seven  in  the  morning.    He 

This  time  it  vras  to  be  laid  to  rest  foi^  was   also   expected  to   superintend  the 

ever.    His  body  lies  beneath  the  choir,  practice  in  each  of  the  aforesaid  churches 

and  daily  the  mighty  organ  which  vnis  at  least  once  a  week,  in  order  to  direct 

the  darling  and  the  idol  of  his  life,  as  it  and  instruct  the  singers.    He  had  the 

peals  along  the  echoing  arches,  vibrates  sole  charge  of  the  musical  instruction  of 

among  his  senseless  dust.    Reinke's  trib-  the  St.  Thomas  School,  and  was  expected 

ate  to  Bach*s  genius  was  one  of  the  most  to  lead  all  the  weekly  choral  services,  and 

valuable  he  ever  received,  and  Bach  so  toaccompany  the  choir  (of  the  St.  Thomas 

considered  it,  and  always  held  it  in  grate-  School)  as   leader  whenever  they  were 

fal  remembrance ;  the  more  grateful  per-  summoned  to  attend  funerals,  in  wliich 

baps  as  he  knew  what  it  was  to  sue  in  capacity  he  always  followed  the  body  to 

vain  for  appreciation  and  for  place.    On  the  grave,  walking  directly  behind  the 

this  very  visit  to  Hamburg  he  had  at-  bier.    In  addition  to  this,  he  was  required 

tempted  to  get  the  situation  of  organist  to  train  the  choir  in  burial  music,  the 

of  the  St.  Johann   church,  the  organ  of  practice  for  this  being  held  weekly. 

which  had  just  then  been  rebuilt  by  Seit-        These  were  his  principal  but  not  by 

ker.    To  the  close  of  his  life  Bach  remem-  any  means  his  sole  duties;  the  position 

bered  and  spoke  of  the  keen  delight  he  of  cantor  in  the  St.  Thomas  School  being 

had  felt  in  handling  this  magnificent  in-  one  of  no  small  importance  in  Leipsic, 

strument.    It  was  readily  admitted  by  all  which  was  then  as  it  is  now  (at  least  as 

the  people  of  Hamburg  that  his  playing  far  as  Germany  is  concerned),  the  centre 

surp&ssed  that  of  any  other  candidate,  and  of  musical  training  and  scientific  cultiva- 

yet,  to  their  shame  be  it  spoken,  they  sold  tion;  a  fact  which  conduced  greatly  to 

the  position  of  organist  to  a  person  of  very  Bach's  happiness,  as  he  had  the  amplest 

inferior  talents  and  attainments,  who  paid  opportunities  of  furthering  his  grand  aim , 

a  high  price  for  it.  the    perfection   of  church    music.    The 

Bach  returned  to  Gotha  empty-hand-  vast  mass  of  his  sacred  compositions  were 

ed,  bat  better  days  awaited  him.    A  few  written  after  his  arrival  in  Leipsic,  and 

months  later  the  position  of  cantor  at  the  bear  witness  to  his  indomitable  and  un- 

St.  Thomas  School  at  Leipsic  was  offer-  sparing  industry.  As  an  example  of  this, 

ed  him,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1723,  he  no  less  than  the  amazing  fertility  of  his 

entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  position,  genius,  we  may  mention  that  it  was  his 

He  was  then  thirty-six  years  old,  in  the  custom  to  present  one  or  other  of  his  four 

glory  of  his  splendid  talents,  and  fully  choirs  with  a  new  choral  or  cantata  every 
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Sunday.     All  of  these  compositions  are  the  notes,  but  to  strike  with  an  aasnred  fed- 
extant,  and  are  fine,  original,  scientific,  *°fif  ^^  ^^^  power  and  command  in  the  hand  of 

and  though  as  a  general  thing  elaborate  '**«  ^Jl?'®';         *  *u     *    .. 

««,<  ^:«;«   u        *     •        1     1    *•       r         .1.  *•  T**«  ^<»"^  o^  ^^  stroke  must  be  eqoallf 

and  difficult,  yet  singularly  free  from  the  divided  through  all  the  five  fingers,  bo ^utite 

prevailiDg   style    and  formalism  of  the  fingers  be  not  snatched  up  from  the  keys,  bnt 

time.  drawn  fh>m  them   with  an  even   moTemeat 

Shortly  after  he  went  to  Leipsic  he  ^ward  the  paJm  of  the  hand. 

^««^^'.,   ji.u*j        r            ri-«            XX  i»y  this  method  the  mass  of  power  or  strenjrth 

conceived  the  idea  of  one  of  his  greatest  ^^i  which  the  first  key  was  struck  wiUbe 

works,  namely,  the  composition  of  an  en-  thrown  with  the  greatest  rapidity  ujion  the  next 

tirely  dififerent  set  of  music  for  festival  ^ger,  so  that  both  tones  will  while  separated 

days  throughout  five  years.    He  accom-  ^^^^  ^^^  together,    ihe  stroke  thus  made 

plished  thisstupendoustc^kaftar  twelve  •^':^„Z'r^lJ^^^L^:t^ 

years   of  unremitting   labor.     He   also  what  it  ought  to  have  been." 

made  it  a  point  to  study  carefully  the  The  bent  position  of  the  fingers  made  each  of 

music  of  hb  contemporaries',  and  as  he  ^®^'  movements  comparatively  easy,  so  that 

was  too  poor  to  buy  printed  copies  of  «1''1^^°L'™™!'\^"*^'  "^h  ''*;'°'*^"^;H'^!;' 

^,    .           f     -^           I.          ^        ,*^.  mon  to  many  musicians  who  played  with  oot- 

their  works,  it  was  his  custom  to  trans-  stretched  fingers,  were  avoided. 

cribe  them  with  his  own  hand.    In  this  8.  The  drawing  in  of  the  finger  tips,  and  the 

way  he  copied  the  greater  part  of  the  rapid  transfer  of  power  from  one  finger  to  an- 

worksorUandel,Caldari»,Groun,Hasse,  *'"'^''*   Pi-o^ucetl  the  greatest    perfection  of 

rnii                      4i.i             'i.               xx  clearness  in  each  separate  tone,    as  wdl  as 

lellemann,  and  others,  sixteen  cantatas  Bmoottmess  and  equality  in  the  execution  of  bril- 

by  his  uncle,  J.  S.  Bach,  etc.    It  is  al-  liant  passages.  Played  in  Uiis  manner,  eaeh note 

most  impossible  to  conceive  how  he  ac-  sounded  fUll  and  round  as  a  pearl. 

complished  so  much  when  we  remember  The  r&sult  of  all  this  cure  was  the  most 

that  he  taught  his  wife,  seven  of  his  suns,  exquisite  degree  of  finish  in  execution. 

and  several  other  pupils,  and  that  he  was  Bach  played  with  a  scarcely  noticeable 

constantly  improving  and  reimproving  his  movement  of  the  fingers,   and  only  his 

own  works,  the  original  copies  of  which  fingers  moved  at  all ;  his  band,  it  is  said, 

are  so  loaded  with  corrections  and  alter-  '*  kept  its"  slightly  rounded  position  even 

atioDS  as  to  be  almost  illegible.    His  fin-  in  the  most  difficult  pa.ssages ;  liis  fingen 

ished  manuscripts  were  copied  from  these  were  never  more  raised  than  in  theexe- 

in  a  clear,  legible  hand,  almost  as  easy^  cutionof  a  trill,  and  when  only  one  finger 

to  read  as  printed  music.  was  used,  the  others  were  motionless.*' 

His  method  of  teaching — of  which  it  Out  of  his  method  of  teaching  grew  his 

seems  proper  that  we  should  at  this  point  system  of  fingering,  which  is  the  one 

give  some  idea,  since  it  was  at  Leipsic  upon  wliich  Clementi  based  his  method. 

that  it  was  fully  elaborated — was  pecu-  Before  Bach's  time,  and  even  daring  bis 

liar  to  himself,  and  the  result  of  many  early  yeai*s,  music  was  more  harmonic 

years  of  careful  study  and  practice.    Be-  than  melodic,  and  very  few  players  ever 

fore  entering  into  a  description  of  his  used  the  thumb,  except  when  it  was  ab- 

method,  however,  we  must  beg  our  read-  solutely  necessary  in  order  to  turn  the 

ers  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  clavier  or  hand.    Then,  too,  music  was  rarely  com- 

harpischord  had  very  little  in  common  P*«cd  in  all  the  twenty-four  keys,  becaose 

with,  and  was  far  inferior  to,  the  piano  the  clavier,  as  then  existent,  had  no  fa- 

of  the  present  day,  and  that  musicians  cilities  for  the  playing  of  music  in  all 

then  depended  solely  upon  their  own  skill  those  keys.    It  was  Bach  who  first  leam- 

for  the  production  of  certain  efiects  which  ©d  so  to  unite  melody  and  harmony  "  that 

the  piano  may  now  be  said  almost  to  pro-  his  tenors  did  not  merely  accompany,  but 

dace  of  iteelf.    It  is  necessary  to  Ijear  this  even  sang  a  part  them5«elves. "    So  with 

inmindinorder  fully  to  appreciate  Bach's  his  piano  music  he  first  composed   and 

method  of  instruction,  the  principal  rules  then  executed  pieces  in  all  the  twenty- 

of  which  we  copy  from  Forkel's  life :  ^<>ur  keys.    His  execution  is  said  to  have 

The  first  thing  Bach  taught  his  pupils  was  the  h®®"  ^^  1®^  remarkable  for  power  and 

position  of  the  hand,  and  his  own  peculiar  way  grandeur  than  for  its  exquisite  delicacy, 

of  striking  the  note.    The  hand  was  held  over  and  the  clearness  and  distinctness   with 

X^'in^^'J„;ii''Jl!f^?r.^^^^  ^hich  he  enunciated  the  different  notes, 

with  equal  force  npon  the  notes  below.    The  ^,                                       •          i              «  • 

rules  for  striking  the  notes  were:  ^^  ^^  *  common  saying  that  notlung 

1.  Not  to  throw  or  let  fall  the  fingers  upon  possessed  any  difficulty  for  Bach. 
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His  rule  in  teaching  was  to  compel  a  celebrated  organist  and  Bach's  son-in- 
his  scholars  for  six  months  to  play  nothing  law,  was  another  favorite.  Lorenz  Ohrbi- 
but  certain  exercises  which  brought  into  toph  Mizler,  founder  of  the  musical  so- 
use all  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  Some-  ciety  at  Leipsic,  and  his  first  biographer, 
times  this  preparatory  study  was  pro-  was  a  thiixl.  Johunn  Rudolph  Kurnber- 
loDged  to  twelve  months,  but  if  the  exer-  ger  was  a  fourth.  When  Kurnberger  first 
cises  were  then  found  too  exhausting  to  began  his  lessons  with  Bach,  he  studied 
the  patience  of  his  scholars,  be  was  good  so  hard  that  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent 
eouugii  to  write  little  pieces  which  inter-  fever,  and  kept  his  room  fot  eighteen 
ested  them,  while  still  compelling  the  weeks.  Whenever  the  fever  wtis  nut  on 
same  sort  of  practice.  His  six  preludes  him,  however,  he  worked  with  such  ex- 
fur  beginners  were  written  in  this  way,  traordinary  industry  that  the  master,  re- 
during  the  lessons  of  one  of  his  pupils,  marking  it,  proposed  to  come  to  his 
but  he  afterwards  worked  them  up  to  lodgings  and  give  him  lessons  in  order  to 
their  present  high  degree  of  finish.  save  him  from  fatigue.     One  day  Kurn- 

Afler  this  year  of  preparation,  he  im-  berger,  with  much  blushing  and  stam- 

mediately  put  his  own  greater  works  in  mering,  ventured  to  explain  that  he  was 

the  hands  of  his  pupils,  and,  in  order  to  not  able  to  acquit  himself  of  this  great 

aid  them  in  playing  them,  always  played  obligation   as    he    could    have    wished. 

t!iem  over  fi»t  himself,  saying,  '*  It  must  *'  My  dear  child,"  answered  Bach,  *'  don't 

sound  thus,  and  thus."  speak  of  obligation.    I  am  glad  that  you 

His  method  of  instruction  in  composi-  wished  to  know  music  thoroughly,  and 

tiun  was  just  as  severe  and  comprehen-  the  amount  of  my  teaching  depends  only 

tiive.    He  wasted  no  time  ^*  with  the  dry  upon  your  willingness  to  learn.    I  only 

puerilities  of  counterpoint,  but  began  im-  ask  you,  in  your  turn,  to  teach  it  to  othei's 

mediately   with  the  study  of  thorough  who  will  not  be  contented  with  the  ordi- 

b&^,  laying  great  stress  on  the  oompo^i-  nary  larum  larum,*^ 

tion  of  parts,  and  the  modulation  of  the  Of  Baches  organ  playing  Forkel  says : 

different  ke>s.*'    In  teaching  the  theory  '*Bach  generally  availed  himself  of  the 

of  the  choral,  he  generally  wrote  out  the  pedal  obligiito,  of  whose  real  use  few  or- 

bass,  and  compelled  his  pupils  to  find  the  ganists  know  anything.     He  struck  with 

teaor  and  alto.    By  degrees  he  taught  the  pedal  not  only  the  key  note,  which 

them  to  find  the  bass  also.    His  rules  for  the  majority  of  organists  strike  with  the 

the  teaching  of  counterpoint  are  too  many  little  finger,  but  he  played  a  complete 

and  too  long  to  be  given  here,  but  we  bass   melody  with    his  feet — a    melody 

may  quote  one  which  may  be  said  almost  which  was  often  so  difficult  that  many 

to  contain  all  the  others,  namely,  that  musicians  would  scarcely  have  been  able 

**  he  obliged  his  pupils  to /Ain^  musically,"  to  imitate  it  with    all    their   fingers." 

and  never  permitted  them  to   compose  Siebigke  says  of  Bach's  pedal  playing: 

with  the  aid  of  the  clavier.    Those  who  '*  His  feet  imitated  to  perfection  every 

could  not  compose  otherwise  he  called  movement  of  the  hands.    Not  a  stroke,  a 

'  clavier  riders,"  and  always  counselled  to  modulation,  or  a  trill  ever  failed  of  being 

give  up  all  idea  of  becoming  composers,  executed    clearly    and    distinctly.      He 

After  thoroughly  drilling  his  pupils  in  made  with  both  feet  long  double  trills, 

the  properties  of  the  different  keys  and  his  hands  meanwhile  being  perfectly  mo- 

tbeir  proper  position,  and  after  an  ex-  tionless."    And  Herr  Uiller  do&s  not  say 

haustive  study  of  counterpoint,  he  always  too  much  when  he  declares  emphatically 

encouraged  originality  and  freedom  of  that  '*  Bach  played    passages  with  his 

thought.    Finally,  he  never  permitted  a  feet  which  many  skilled  organists  could 

student    to   study  other   than   cUssicai  scarcely  have  played  with  their  hands." 

music.  His  manner  of  registration  was  scarcely 

Among  his  pupils  he  was  especially  less  wonderful,  and  was  so  peculiar  to 

fond  of  Ludwig  Krebe,  the  great  organist  himself,  and  so  unusual,  that  many  or- 

and  composer,  whom  he  taught  with  his  ganists  and   many  organ  makers  were 

son  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  for  nine  years,  frightened  when  they  first  saw  him  pre- 

Of  Krebs  he  was  wont  to  say  that  he  pare  to  play.    They  thought  it  impossible 

*'  had  caught  but  one  crab  in  his  brook."  that  such  a  union  of  stops  could  sound 

Johann  Christoph  Altnikol,  afterward  well,  and  were  astonished  to  find  that 
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under  his  hands  an  instrament  always  were  two  organs  in  the  church.    For  a 

sounded  its  best.     He  never  feared  to  long  time  their  hands  and  feet  proceeded 

blend  the  different  stops  ;  his  thorough  in  perfect  unison,  and  as  if  directed  bj  a 

knowledge  not  less  of  organ  playing  than  single  brain ;  but  as  Bach  soared  into  the 

of  organ  building  aided  him  in    this,  higher  regions  of  counterpoint,  and  gave 

When  he  first  began  to  play  the  organ  it  full  rein  to  his  fancy,  the  other  organist 

was  his  custom  carefully  to  study  each  stop  began  to  falter  and  stumble.    After  losing 

separately,  and  to  compose  music  for  it,  his  place  entirely  he  rose,  confessed  him- 

and  this  brought  him  to  try  a  unison  of  self  conquered,  and  begged  the  unknown 

the  different  stops  which  but  for  this  he  master  to  play  alone  ;  and  as  the  flood  of 

would  never  have  attempted.  Inlateryears  harmony  swelled  higher  and  higher,  he 

when  he  had  to  examine  an  organ,  it  was  exclaimed,  '*  Ah,  you  are  surely  Bach !  " 
his  custom,  Forkel  says,  to  pull  out  all        In  preparing  his  church  music,  it  was 

the  stops 'and  play  it  with  as  full  power  Bach's  custom  to  shut  himself  up  before 

as  possible,  in  order  to  see  **  if  the  thing  writing  at  all,  and  carefully  to  study  the 

bad  good  lungs."  collect,    epistle,     gospel,     and    special 

His  complete  mastery  over  the  organ  lessons  for  the  day,  it  being  a  principle 
in  detail,  his  superb  execution,  profound  with  him  that  the  music  should  interpret 
knowledge  of  counterpoint,  and  solemn  the  idea  it  was  intended  to  convey  as 
care  to  exclude  all  thoughts  save  the  one  closely  as  possible,  and  his  belief  that 
which  governed  all  the  actions  of  his  there  is  nothing  that  music  cannot  ex- 
artist  life,  *^  To  the  sole  glory  of  God  and  press.  His  handling  of  certain  instru- 
the  good  of  mankind,"  combined  with  ments  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  far  in 
his  vast,  fresh,  and  unwearied  genius  to  advance  of  his  time.  For  example,  there 
make  his  playing  what  it  was.  is  a  certain  well-known  cantata  for  an  alto 

*'  Bach,"  says  Quanz,  *'  has  brought  voice,  called  **  Strike,  thou  long  wished- 

organ  playing  to  an  un imagined  perfec-  for  hour !  "  in  which  the  voice  is  aocom- 

tion."    *'If  only  the  art  does  not  die  panied  only  by  the  campanella  stop  of 

with    him,"    exclaimed    an    enraptured  the  organ,  and  by  two  belh<  of  the  chiioe. 

listener  on  one  occasion.    Less  than  a  The  orchestra,  as  used  by  Bach,  has  little 

century  later  it  was  admitted  that  it  had  in  common  with  the  present  signification 

died.  of  the  term.  It  was  not,  says  Forkel,  **  the 

When  Bach  sat  down  to  play,  apart  general  harmonic    groundwork  of   the 

from  the  regular  church  service,  he  gen-  composition,  but  rather  a  mass  of  sound 

erally  selected  a  theme,  and  so  developed  or  harmony,  which  corresponded  with  the 

it  that  through  all  the  different  forms  of  air  in  a  marvellous  manner."  His  aecom- 

organ  music  it  still  remained  his  own,  paniments  are  often  very  singular.  Tliere 

and  was  fresh  and  unworn  even  afler  he  is  scarcely  another  master  who,  at  that 

had  played  two  hours.    First  '*  he  un-  time,  would  have  dared  to  accompany  a 

folded  the  theme  in  a  prelude,  then  fol-  soprano  aria  only  with  three  hautboys,  a 

lowed  a  fugue  played  with  the  full  power  violoncello,  and  a  bassoon,  as  he  has  done 

of  the  organ.    His  skill  in  registration  in  the  cantata,  "  Oh,  thou  false  world,  I 

was  then  displayed  in  a  trio,  quartette,  will  not  trust  thee."    There  is  much  in 

etc.,  still  on  the  same  theme.    Then  fol-  his  compositions  which  brin^  the  sym- 

hiwed  a  choral,  in  the  melody  of  which  phony — then  non-existent — to  mind;  in- 

the  first  theme  reappeared,  played  in  dif-  deed,  several  symphonies,  under  the  name 

ferent  keys,  in  the  most  complicated  man-  of  accompaniments,  are  to  be  found  Id 

ner.     Finally  came  another  fugue,  in  his  works.    He  bound  himself,  however, 

which  the  theme  reappeared  played  with  to  no  form,  but  kept  ever  in  view  the 

different  variations,  in  which  some  lines  of  leading  idea  of  the  church  service  ur  fes- 

another  and  similar  theme  were  blended."  tival  for  which  he  was  composing.    His 

**  It  was  this  style  of  playing,"  says  arias,  grand  and  beautiful  as  they  are, 

Forkel/' which  Reinke had  feared  would  are  of  almost  appalling   difficult^';  as 

die  with  him."  when  he  wrote  he  thought  simply  of  the 

Bach  once  stopped  incognito  at  a  town  music,  not  of  the  voice  of  the  singer,  so 
in  which  a  famous  organist  lived,  and  that  most  of  his  airs  are  beyond  the  corn- 
having  made  his  acquaintance,  proposed  pass  of  any  but  extraordinary  and  very 
that  they  should  |^ay  together,  as  there  well   trained   voices.     The   accompani- 
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meDts,  of  which  Mendelssohn  truly  says  in  memory  of  Duke  Ludwig  of  Gotha, 

**  that  we  hear  in  them  a  whole  orches-  one  of  the  earliest,  dearest,  and  most  ap- 

tra/'  are  equally  difficult.    The  &ct  that  preciative  of  Baches  friends.    At  intervals 

Bach  had  no  mercy  on  the  voice  of  the  after  this  appeared  his  Latin  masses,  ten 

singer  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  his  in  all,  and  remarkably  beautiful  composi- 

arias  are  beautiful  beyond  measure.    As  tions,  though  strongly  resembling  some  of 

Farkel  says,  '*  It  is  not  their  peculiar  his  church  cantatas — so  strongly  indeed 

quality,  but  rather  a  result  of  that  qual-  that  it  has  been  a  question  with  many 

icy,  that  they  never  grow  old,  but  remain  musical  critics  whether  they  ai-e  adapted 

always   young   and  fresh,  like  Nature,  from  the  cantatas  or  the  cantatas  from 

from  which  they  spring."  them.    Among  the  most  famous  of  these 

In  che  year  1729  he  finished  the  Passion  are  the  well-known  soprano  arias  '^  Quee 

music,  into  which  he  poured  in  one  rich  tollis  "  and  the  ''  Agnus  Dei,''  arranged 

libation  all  the  splendor  of  his  genius  and  by  Gounod.    During  this   same  period 

all  the  garnered  study  of  his  toilsome  life.  B&ch  also  interested  himself  greatly  in 

This  theme,  at  once  the  grandest  and  the  the  improvement  of  various  instruments, 

most  pathetic  to  which  genius  can  address  and  was  himself  the  inventor  of  two,  the 

itself,  he  handled  with  consummate  abil-  lauten  clavicymbal.  a  sort  of  harpsichord, 

ity,  and  with  a  reverence  at  once  so  deep  of  which  he  gave  the  idea  ,to  Silbermnnn 

and  impassioned,  that  it  has  invested  this  in  1740,  and  the  viola  pomposa.    He  was 

music  with  a  strange  and  awful  majesty,  extremely  fond  of  playing  in  part,  and 

Grand  and  majestic  as  the  arias  of  the  generally  chose  the  bass  viol,  that  he 

Passion  music  are,  they  '*yet  cling  and  might  feel  himself,  as  he  said,  **  in  the 

mould  "  themselves  so   absolutely  upon  heart  of  the  music."    It  was  a  favorite 

the  spirit  of  the  gospel  story,  that  it  is  recreation  of  his,  too,  to  accompany  one 

rather  of  the  mighty  mystery  which  they  of    his   younger  sons   to    the    different 

interpret  than  of  the  compositions  them-  churches  in  or  near  Leipsic,  to  listen  to 

selven,  that  we  are  led  to  think.    Unhap-  the  music,  when  he  would  always  predict 

pily,  OK  of  the  five  Passions  which  Bach  the  way  in  which  the  organist  would  or 

is  known  to  have  composed,  two  only  should  handle  his  theme,  and  if  disap- 

iiave  been'  preserved,  the  Johannes  and  pointed  would  say  he  should  iiave  done 

the  Matteiis.    Of  these  the  Matteus  is  per-  thus  and  thus,  giving  his  reason  for  this 

haps  the  more    beautiful,  and   Mizler,  opinion. 

Bach's  best  critic,  has  left  in  a  brief  but  All  his  sons  seem  to  have  inherited  in 

pregnant  sentence  an  admirable  descrip-  kind,  thongh  not  in  degree,  his  own  great 

tion  of  it,  where  he  declares  it  to  be  **  a  genius,  and  as  they  grew  up  took  the  po- 

transparent  veil,  tlirough  which  a  divine  sition  of  organists  as  a  matter  of  course, 

hut  soifering  countenance  is  seen."    The  Of  these  sons,  the  eldest,  Wilhelm  Friede- 

Matteus  Passion  was  produced  for  the  mann,  was  probably  the  most  gifted.    On 

fintt  time  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  him  Bach  placed  his  highest  hopes,  and 

in  the  year  1729,  in  the  St.  Thomas  church  through  him  received  his  deepest  wounds ; 

at  Leipsic,  and  was  immediately  ranked  for  in  Wilhelm    Friedemann,  brilliant 

as  Bach's  finest  composition  by  the  best  as  was    his   first  youthful  promise,  be- 

musical  critics  of  the  day.    It  seems  as  if  came  evident  the   signs    of  the   decay 

a  work  at  once  so  grand  and  so  complete  which  was  destined  to  sweep  away  the 

as  this  might  have  been  the  culminating  race  of  Bach  from  the  earth.     Unques- 

and  exhausting  point  in  his  career ;  but  tionably  one  of  the   strongest    operat- 

there  are  many  others,  bom  of  that  glori-  ing  causes  of  their  intelligence  and  dis- 

ous  prime,  which  bear,  in  the  freshness  of  tiuction  as  a  family  was  to  be  found  in 

their  conception  and  the  vigor  of  their  their  purity,  temperance,  and  abstinence, 

execution,  marks  of  the  same  exhaustless  From    this   decent   and   manly   self-re- 

and  marvellous  fecundity.     In  fact  the  straint  Wilhelm  Friedemann  was  the  fin<t 

ten  years  which  followed  the  production  to  fall.    He  became  a  drunkard,  and  the 

of  the   Passion  music   (years  in  which  lights  of  his  career  were  one  by  one  ex- 

tiiere  is  little  or  no  record  of  Bach's  pri-  tinguished  by  the  advancing  tide  of  reck- 

vate  life)  are  sufficiently  marked  by  the  less  self-indulgence.    He  died  miserably, 

glorious  array  of  the  compositions  of  that  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  afler  he  had 

time.    The  first  of  these  which  followed  given  sufficient  evidence  of  genius  to  make 

the  Passion  music  was  a  trauer  cantata  its  untimely  extinction  doubly  painful. 
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Bach  was  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  one  in  exintence,  and  which  is  now  in  the 

thi8,  though  he  lived,  as  we  have  said,  to  possession  of  the  St.  Thomas  school  in 

be  deeply  disappointed  in  him.    His  other  Leipsic. 

sons,  however,  in  a  measure  compensated  In  this  same  year  Bach  made  his  last 
him  for  this  disappointment.  They  were  journey,  which  was  to  Berlin,  in  the 
— all  of  them  who  lived  to  attain  maturity  company  of  Wilhelm  Friedemaon.  This 
— ^musicians  of  considerable  distinction,  journey  was  undertaken  by  him  with 
and  dutiful  and  affectionate  sons.  Carl  some  reluctance,  and  at  the  special  oom- 
Philipp  Emanuel  was  a  favorite  son,  and  mand  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who,  aftn 
one  of  his  father's  most  thoughtful  and  repeatedly  expressing  to  Carl  Philipp 
appreciative  admirers.  He  entered  the  Emanuel  the  pleasure  it  would  afford  him 
service  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  1740,  to  see  his  father  and  hear  him  play,  final- 
and  was  always  treated  with  the  special  ly  expressed  that  desire  in  such  a  manner 
consideration  and  distinction  which  a  as  to  leave  Bach  no  alternative  but  that 
good  musician  was  apt  to  receive  from  of  obedience.  It  so  happened  that  on  the 
that  eccentric  and  music- loving  mon-  evening  he  arrived  in  Berlin  Frederick, 
arch.  as  was  his  custom,  was  beginning  the 
One  of  Bach's  chief  annoyances  at  Leip-  usual  evening  concert.  He  had  just  pUced 
sic  arose  from  the  exacting  and  annoying  his  music  upon  the  stand,  and  Was  about 
disposition  of  the  directors  of  the  St.  to  raise  his  flute  to  his  lips,  when  a  mes* 
Thomas  school.  The  multiplicity  of  his  sage  was  handed  to  him,  which  caused  him 
occupations  had  obliged  him  to  provide  a  to  lay  both  flute  and  music  aside,  and  to 
substitute  for  the  elementary  teaching  of  turn  to  the  audience  with  the  joyous  ex- 
the  school — teaching,  it  must  be  remem-  clamation,  **  Gentlemen,  the  old  Bach  has 
bered,  which  was  compulsory  upon  the  arrived!"  A  messenger  was  despatched 
master  as  learning  was  upon  the  scholar,  in  haste  to  Bach's  lodgings,  command- 
whetlier  lie  were  *'  able  to  form  two  ing  him  to  come  to  the  palace  wiih- 
notes  in  his  throat,  or  had  ear  enough  to  out  the  delay  of  an  instant;  and  io  »  few 
judge  whether  they  were  out  of  tune  or  moments  he  was  ushered  into  the  royal 
not,"  as  Bach  phrased  it,  who  greatly  presence  dusty  and  travel- worn,  and  with 
disapproved  of  the  waste  of  time  which  numerous  bows  and  apologies  for  the 
resulted  from  this  indiscriminate  teach-  rough  attire  which  he  had  not  had  time 
ing.  The  delegation  of  this  portion  of  to  change.  Frederick  received  him  with 
his  duties  upon  another,  however,  coup-  the  utmost  courtesy  and  cordiality,  and 
led  with  some  slight  relaxation  in  his  silenced  by  a  stem  glance  of  displeasure 
other  duties,  drew  down  upon  him  a  se-  the  courtiers  who  were  indulging  in  some 
vere  reprimand  from  the  school  directors,  ill-timed  and  ill-judged  remarks  upon  the 
the  imperious  tone  of  which  is  very  amus-  quaint  appearance  of  the  old  master  and 
ing,  from  the  naive  ignorance  it  shows  of  the  sincere  simplicity  of  his  apologies, 
the  vast  genius  of  the  offender.  Another  Frederick  then  proposed  to  show  Bach 
curious  proof  of  the  deep  truth  that  ''  a  the  palace,  and  conducted  him  from  room 
prophet  is  not  witliout  honor  save  in  his  to  room,  himself  opening  the  pianos,  and 
own  country  and  his  oWn  house,"  is  to  be  requesting  him  to  try  them.  After  play- 
found  in  the  fact  that,  though  Bach  had  ing  for  some  time  Bach  begged  his  raajes- 
lived  in  Leipsic  twenty-six  years,  he  was  ty  to  give  him  a  theme,  which  he  elabo- 
not  made  a  member  of  the  musical  society  rated  so  much  to  Frederick's  delight  that 
there  until  the  month  of  June,  1747,  he  stood  for  two  hours  behind  Bach's 
when  he  was  sixty- two  years  old,  and  chair  listening  and  applauding,  and  fre- 
that  he  was  then  required  to  give  in  a  quently  exclaiming,  *'  Only  one  Bach ! 
ProbestUck,  as  did  other  and  leas  dis-  only  one !  only  one !  " 
tinguished  members.  He  gave  them  a  This  visit  pleased  Bach  extremely,  and 
very  beautiful  choral  (a  form  of  music  on  his  return  home  he  wrote  out  the  fng«e 
which  he  pushed  to  such  a  degree  of  per-  which  he  had  composed  from  the  theme 
fection  that  it  is  generally  admitted  that  given  by  Frederick,  and  published  it  with 
•  there  Is  no  further  development  of  it  to  be  a  dedication  to  him. 
hoped  for),  and  later  a  canon  in  six  parts.  Another  gleam  of  sunshine  followed 
To  this  society  we  owe  an  original  por-  this  visit  some  months  later,  in  the  mar^ 
trait  in  oil  of  the  great  master,  the  only  riage  of  his  favorite  daughter,  bis  '*  little 
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LiescheD,**  to  his  beloved  pupil,  Altnick-  mortal  disease  took  place.  The  acute 
ol.  He  refers  to  this  marriage  ia  one  of  pain  in  his  head  abated ;  he  was  able  to 
the  few  letters  which  have  been  preserved,  endure  and  even  to  discern  a  little  light 
Id  a  tone  of  simple  and  heartfelt  delight,  in  his  darkened  chamber— «at  up,  and 
And  so  beg-an  the  year  1748,  which  was  spoke  cheerfully  of  a  subject  to  which  he 
destined  to  end  in  gloom  and  shadow,  had  rarely  alluded,  the  pussible  recovery 
Eiirly  in  this  year  died  David  Bach,  an  of  his  eyesight.  It  was  the  last  flicker- 
imbecile,  who  showed  intelligence  on  one  ing  of  iifes  torch.  At  sunset  violent 
point  only,  his  love  of  music,  but  for  fever,  with  still  more  violent  pain  in  the 
whom,  from  his  very  helplessness,  his  head,  ensued,  and  witkiin  twenty-four 
father  bad  always  felt  a  peculiar  tender-  hours  all  hope  was  over.  On  the  evening 
nes;  and  not  many  months  afler  this  of  the  28th  of  July,  1750,  he  was  pno- 
finch's  eyesightbegan  to  fail.  It  is  painful  noonced  dying,  and  as  many  of  his  sur- 
to  thiuk  of  tho sad  struggle  of  those  days ;  viving  cliildren,  twelve  in  all,  as  could  be 
— the  way  in  which  he  bore  up  and  on,  and  summoned,  gathered  round  his  bed,  as 
l:il)3red  until  literally  blind ;  the  tortar-  many  a  time  they  had  gathered  at  that 
ing  operations  to  which  he  submitted  with  same  hour  round  the  organ  in  his  mnsio- 
ft  quiet  heroism  all  his  own,  and  which  room,  while  he  led  the  evening  hymn, 
faulted  disastrously;  and  the  slow,  relent-  The  fast  gathering  shadows  of  the  sum- 
lens  progress  of  the  disease,  until  total  mer  night,  the  anxious  aching  hearts 
darkness  closed  him  in.  Never  wont  to  gathered  round  the  bed,  were  alike  un- 
complain,  he  did  not  do  so  now,  but  ad-  known  and  unheeded  by  him  who  lay 
dre^ed  hintiself  to  endurance  with  the  there,  his  head  pillowed  on  his  wife's  arm, 
steadfast  resolution  with  which  he  ever  ad-  and  his  youngest  child,  the  baby  Susanna, 
dreased  himself  to  every  duty.  Uow  great  nestled  at  his  side.  His  restless  moan- 
A  trial  acate,  wearing  pain,  and  the  slow  ings  ceased  an  hour  before  his  death,  and 
decay  consequent  upon  it,  must  have  been  he  lay  apparently  in  a  cairn  and  sweet 
(o  0110  accustomei  to  perfect  health,  may  ^eep,  his  face  taking  on  the  while  the  se- 
readily  be  imagined ;  and  the  trial  of  help-  rene  and  migcHtic  repoHC  of  death,  until 
lessoeas  and  enforced  idleness,  when  the  the  end  came,  suddenly  and  silently. 
brain  was  still  teeming  with  ideas,  was  At  fifteen  minutes  past  nine  ail  was  over, 
probably  greater  still;  but  it  was  endured  Two  days  later  he  vras  buried  in  the 
in  silence  and  without  complaint.  Of  churchyard  of  St.  Johann — in  what  pre- 
thosedays — ^when  the  eyes  were  darkened  cise  spot  is  unknown,  but  to  lovers  of 
and  the  body  weary,  and,  through  the  dim  music  all  Leipsic  will  be  dearer,  because 
mists  and  shadows  of  mortal  life,  the  two  somewhere  it  holds  the  diist  that  more 
dread  certainties  of  old  age  and  death  than  a  century  ago  was  his  house  of  clay, 
alone  loomed  distinct  and  terrible — he  has  No*mention  of  his  death  is  to  be  found 
lef^  us  a  distinct  picture  in  the  beautiful  in  the  papers  of  the  time,  and  only  a 
four-part  choral,  **  When  we  in  deepest  brief,  bare  line  in  the  burial  record  sets 
need,'*  dictated  to  his  beloved  Altnickol  forth  simply  that  '*  on  the  30th  of  July 
mme  six  months  before  liLs  death.  Dark  a  man,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  was  buried 
ns  those  days  were,  they  were  yet  not  ut-  with  the  hearse." 
terly  desolate.  The  faith  for  which  he  So  calmly,  so  noiselessly,  closed  the 
Imd  resigned  so  much  in  his  early  youth,  waves  of  this  troublesome  world  over  one 
to  which  he  had  adhered  so  steadfastly  in  destined  to  immortality,  whu^e  works 
the  rash  and  stress  of  life*s  temptations,  were  to  be  more  and  more  one  of  this 
did  not  desert  him  now,  and  occasionally  world's  highest  joys  as  the  years  rolled 
swells  triumphant  over  the  deep  and  on ;  since  as  truly  as  it  may  be  said 
painful  longing  which  is  the  spiritual  that  to  know  Bach's  compositions  thor- 
themeof  this  beautiful  composition.  The  oughly  is  of  itself  a  liberal  education  in 
lovely  motet,  music,  so  to  love  them  merely  is  to  pos- 

C(mie.Jeen8  cornel     My  heart  Is  weary.  sess  a  deep  source  of  consolation  and  of 

Ulb'a  bitter  road  to  me  is  dreary,  joy.     For,  even  as  Beethoven's  music  is 

is  also  attributed,  but  not  with  absolute  like  the  deep  sea,  in  that  there  breathes 

certainty,  t4)  this  time.  through  it  the  burden  of  all  the  siglis  of 

Five  days  before  his  death,  one  of  the  a  suffering  and  longing  humnnity,  so  may 

strange  fluctuations  so  characteristic  of  a  Bach's  be  likened  to  the  strong  mountains 
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in  the  solemn  joy  which  is  its  predom- 
inant spiritual  quality.  A  certain  round 
and  full  completeness  it  has  too,  which 
resulted  in  part  doubtless  from  the  full, 
unrepressed  life  he  led,  which  was  com- 
plete in  all  things— in  love,  in  joys,  in 
sorrows — even  to  its  quiet  ending,  full 
of  years  and  honors,  with  wile  and  chil- 
dren round  his  bed. 

It  is  sad  to  know  that  sharp  trials 
awaited  the  wife  and  younger  children 
who  gathered  about  Bach's  grave  on  that 
July  eyening,  now  more  than  a  century 
ago,  when  he  was  put  out  of  sight  forever. 
Not  alone  the  desolation  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  was  theirs,  but  grinding 
and  cruel  poverty,  under  the  severe  stress 
of  which  they  were  compelled  to  part 
even  with  the  copperplates  on  which  his 
fugues  were  engraved  for  the  sum  usually 
paid  for  old  metal,  and  with  many  valuable 
manuscripts  for  inconsiderable  amounts. 
Total  extinction,  too,  awaited  the  race 
and  name  of  Bach.  Twelve  only  of  his 
twenty-one  children  survived  him,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  children 
and  grandchildren  were,  with  one  excep- 
tion, in  their  graves.  This  exception 
was  his  youngest  child,  Regina  Susanna, 
who  was  seven  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  who  never  married.  She 
was  living  then,  the  last  of  her  race — 


brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces, 
all  gone  to  their  long  home;  but  her 
lonely  and  desolate  old  age  was  cheered 
and  soothed  by  the  tender  and  liberal 
care  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  who 
'*  held  it  a  privilege  "  to  minister  to  her 
wants  and  relieve  her  sufferings.  She 
is  last  mentioned  in  Leipsic  May  20,  • 
1801. 

And  90  the  tale  of  Sebastian  Bach'i 
life  is  told.  It  is  a  simple  tale,  barcot 
events  and  ovations,  for  few  cloistered  * 
monks  ever  led  a  quieter,  more  retired 
life  than  he,  but  one  for  wlticb  it  be- 
hooves us  nevertheless  to  give  God  thanks. 
Not  for  his  glorious  genius  only,  but  be- 
cause he  set  that  golden  apple  in  the 
silver  picture  of  a  pure  and  noble  life. 
That  life,  unstained  by  crime,  unweaken- 
ed  by  indulgence,  unclouded  by  passiun 
or  base  ambition  or  baser  lust,  is  of  it- 
self  a  strain  most  sweetly  played  in  tone— 
a  strain  as  sweet,  as  full,  as  faultless,  ns 
the  sublime  harmonies  with  which  it  h 
forever  blent.  Like  them ,  nay,  even  more 
perhaps  than  they,  it  will  retain  its  divine 
charm.  Time  cannot  dull  it ;  it  will  never 
grow  antiquated,  nor  out  of  tune  to  hu- 
man ears,  nor  ever  cease  to  sound  a 
strain  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  love  unfeigned, 
to  generations  yet  unborn. 

M.  L.  TBOimoBr. 
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IN  the  deep  hollow  of  this  sheltered  dell, 
I  hear  the  rude  winds  chant  their  giant  staves 
Far,  far  beyond  me,  where  in  darkening  waves 
The  airy  seas  of  cloud-land  sink  or  swell. 

No  faint  breeze  stirs  the  wild  flower's  soundless  tell. 
Here  in  the  quiet  vale,  whose  rivulet  laves 
Banks  silent  almost  as  those  desert  graves, 
Whereof  the  worn  Zaharan  wanderers  tell. 

Oh,  thus  from  out  still  depths  of  tranquil  doom. 
My  soul  beyond  her  views  life's  turmoil  vast. 
Hearkening  the  windy  roar  and  rage  of  men. 

Vain  to  her  eyes  as  shades  from  cloud-land  cast. 
And  to  her  ears  like 'far-off  winds  that  boom, 
Heard,  but  scarce  heard,  in  this  Arcadian  glen ! 


Paul  IUynb. 
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I  WAS  in  Paris  in  1858,  a  little  after  arm,  and  mysteriously  led  me  down  the 

Orsini*s  attempt  to  assassinate  the  stairs  he  bad  just  ascended,  and  along  a 

Emperor;  thatistosay,  if  President  Mac-  corridor  until  we  stood  outside  the  prin- 

Mahon  will  allow  me  to  suggest   that  cipal  door  ofa  suite  of  apartmentsreserred 

there  was  once  an  Emperor  in  France,  for  royal,  or  at  the  least  princely  guests. 

There  was  then  at  any  rate,  and  a  court  and,  according  to  report,  jfitted  in  a  style 

and  plenty  of  dress  and  gayety,  and  op-  of  magnificence   to  which  all   crowned 

portanity  for  a  man  with  money  in  his  heads  are  not  accustomed  in  their  own 

parse  to  spend  it  in  whatever  especial  domains.       * 

vanity  most  appealed  to  his  taste.     I,  '*  Listen !  "  whispered  mine  host  with 

being  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  a  tragic  gesture  of  the  hands.    I  listened, 

aforesaid  oomcomitant  of  happiness  to  a  and  through  the  closed  doors  plainly  dis- 

degree  rather  remarkable  for  a  poor  dip*  tinguished  a  deep  and  powerful  voice,  ex- 

lomat,  resolved  to  take  holiday  upon  a  pressive  of  great  annoyance,  and  giving 

liberal  scale,  and,  securing  apartments  at  vent  to  the  emotion  in  some  of  the  most 

the Hotel,  proceeded  to  systemat-  forcible  Russian  I  have  ever  had  the  luck 

ically  get  my  money's  worth  out  of  the  to  listen  to. 

gayest  and  most  tempting  capital  of  the  '*  Who  is  it?  "  whispered  I,  after  a  few 

world.    This  sort  of  thing  does  not,  how-  moments'  attention  ;  but  Boniface  only 

ever,  last  a  great  while  ;  and  already  the  shook  his  head  and  repeated,  **  Listen  !  " 

parse  vras  becoming  a  little  low,  and  the  while  at  the  same  instant  the  crash  of 

Amasements  a  little  stale,  when  one  day,  some  brittle  article  upon  the  inlaid  floor 

as  I  was  passing  down  the  staircase  for  a  announced  that  the  indignant  one  was 

saanter  upon  the  boulevard,  I  met  mine  adding  the  emphasis  of  deeds  to  words, 

host,  jolliest  and  civillest  of  Bonifaces,  *' Unhappy  that  lam!*'  lamented  the 

between  whom  and  myself  there  had  for  landlord,  but  always  in  a  whisper.    '*  He 

several  years  existed  the  best  possible  will  destroy  everything  I  possess,  he  will 

anderstajdding,  albeit  it  was  not  always    murder  my  people *'    At  this  instant 

that  I  could  afford  to  spend  my  Parisian  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  torn  open , 

holidays  with  him.    I  was  passing  him  and  the  figure  of  Antoine,  the  head  waiter, 

with  a  gay  good-morning  upon  this  occa-  flew  threw  the  opening,  evidently  strongly 

sion,  when,  noting  his  clouded  brow  and  impelled  by  some  unseen  power,  while  the 

perplexed  aspect,  I  added :  angry  voice  roared  in  Russian: 

'*  But,  my  friend,  has  somebody  walked  "Go,  go  seek  your  master  and  fetch 

away  forgetting  to  settle  his  little  account,  him  here,  that  I  may  devour  him  without 

or  did  not  the  ortolans  arrive  in  good  salt,  wretched  slave  and  son  of  a  slave 

condition?    You  look  troubled."  that  you  are!'*    The  slamming  of  the 

"Monsieur  is  very  good,"  began  Boni-  door  cut  short  the  string  of  oaths  more 

face    mechanically,    and    then    his    face  grotesque  than  profane  which  followed, 

lighted  like  a  stormy  sea  when  the  sun  and  the  landlord  and  I  retreated  as  rapid- 

suddenly  appears,  and  clasping  his  hands,  ly  as  possible,  followed  by  Antoine,  who, 

he  cried:  ruefully  holding  his  hand  to  the  small  of 

"  God  be  thanked !    Monsieur  speaks  his  back  as  if  to  retain  a  dislocated  spine 

Russian,  does  he  not  ?  "  in  position,  muttered  : 

"  A  little,  my  host— and  why ? "  **0h,  the  devil  of  a  man!     Heaven 

"  Heavens  !  what  a  relief,  what  a  load  send  no  more  princes  hither,  especially 

taken  ofiT  my  soul !    Monsieur  is  my  good  Russian  ones." 

angel !  "  **  And   now  expound   the    riddle,  my 

"  No  doubt  of  that ;  but  how  have  you  friend,  for  I  feel  as  if  I  were  assisting  at  a 

just  discovered  it,  my  friend?  "  asked  I,  Christmas  pantomime,"  demanded  I,  as 

infinitely  amused.    For  reply  the  excited  sooa  as  we  were  safe  in  my  host's  private 

little  Frenchman  laid  a  hand  upon  my  apartment,  and  I  had  recovered  from  my 

35 
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fit  of  laughter,  while  the  most  woful  of  "  I  hastened  to  the  Prince's  apartments, 

smiles  was  the  only  approach  to  merri-  Ue  was  seated  at  table,  and  as.  his  valet 

ment  to  be  extorted  from  poor  Boniface.  brought  him  dish  after  dish,  he  would  ex- 

**  It  is  for  you  to  expound  the  riddle  to  amine  it  with  the  point  of  his  fork,  taste 

me,  monsieur ;  for  if  you  are  bewildered,  a  morsel  perhaps,  and  seAd  it  away  as  if 

I  am  delirious,  crazed,  mad !  '*  replied  it  were  a  ragout  of  street  dogp,  or  a  fri- 

he,  glaring  about  him  most  effectively,  candeau  of  rats,  instead  of  the  best  and 

*'  All  that  I  know  is  this  :  last  night  after  most  delicate  meats  that  the  market  af- 

monsieur  was  gone  out,  a  telegram  ar-  fords.    I  stood  at  the  door  for  an  instant 

rived— hold,  here  it  is,  for  I  preserve  all  watching  this  comedy,  and  then  approach- 

proofe  in  such  an  affiiir  as  this."    And  ed  the  table,  demanding  with  humble  re- 

from  a  pigeon-hole  in  his  escritoire  the  spect,  through  which  I  allowed  the  mer- 

onhappy   Boniface   drew  a    telegraphic  est  suspicion  of  injured  feeling  to  peep, 

form  filled  as  follows  :  if  the  prince  would  deign  to  suggest  any 

Prepare  the  best  apartments  in  your  house  addition  or  alteration  in  the  bill  of  fare, 

for  the  Prince  and  Princess  Karakoaban  and  offering  to  procure  whatever  was  to  be 

their  suite.  had  in  Paris— that  is  to  say,  in  the  civil- 

"  Karakouban,"  repeated  I,  returning  ized  world, 

the  telegram.    *' Yes,  that  is  Russian—  **ThePrince,thePrincess,and  the  valet 

the  name  of  a  river,  I  think."  listened  attentively  to  all  that  I  said,  and 

**  Probably  this  devil  of  a  prince  owns  at  the  end  his  highness  addressed  her 
the  river  and  the  country  it  runs  through,"  highness  in  Russian  in  a  few  words,  and 
replied  Boniface  in  an  accent  of  despairing  both  of  them  burst  into  loud  laughter, 
admiration.  "  At  any  rate,  here  was  the  while  the  valet  rushed  into  the  next  room 
telegram,  and  we  at  once  opened  and  and  guffawed  enough  to  break  the  win- 
aired  the  royal  apartments,  made  fires,  dows-  As  soon  as  he  could  command  him- 
prepared  the  beds,  and  cooked  a  magnifi-  self  he  returned,  and  in  the  vilest  possi- 
cent  supper.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  ble  French  exclaimed :  '  The  Prince  and 
morning  they  arrived — two  carriages,  a  Princess  do  not  understand  French,  and 
wagon  of  luggage,  the  Prince,  the  Prin-  neither  do  I.  or  Anna;  so  danH  bilk  to  as 
cess,  a  ladies'  maid,  a  valet,  a  coachman,  any  more.'  At  least  that  is  what  I  suppose 
two  little  dogs,  a  parrot,  and  a  monkey,  he  meant  to  say,  for  I  could  not  be  sure ; 
The  ladies'  maid  and  valet  were  Russian,  and  as  for  the  remainder,  which  was  I  sup- 
and  spoke  no  French  ;  the  coachman  was  pose  a  complaint  of  the  service,  or  the  ta- 
French,  and  spoke  no  Russian;  besides,  he  ble,  or  the  apartment,  I  could  ndi  make 
had  only  been  in  the  Prince's  employ  four  out  enough  words  to  gather  the  meaning, 
days  and  knew  nothing ;  the  dogs  and  the  except  that  something  was  very  tuuch 
monkey  spoke  neither  French  nor  Ru%-  amiss.  The  interview  terminated  abrupt- 
sian,  and  the  parrot  only  swore  in  Ohi-  ly  by  the  Prince's  taking  a  glass  of 
nese.  As  for  the  Prince  and  Princess,  they  ChaUis ;  and  you  know  what  my  Cha- 
only  talked  to  each  other,  and  I  did  not  blis  is,  monsieur?  " 
presume  to  listen  to  their  conversation.  '^  Yes,  a  very  honest  wine,  and  very 
I  myself,  followed  by  Antoine  and  two  dear,  landlord."  My  host  shrugged  bis 
other  servants,  met  the  party  at  the  door,  shoulders  and  expanded  his  palms  with  a 
and  escorted  them  to  their  rooms;  they  Frenchman's  inimitable  gesture  of expoii- 
took  no  notice  of  me,  which  convinced  tulation. 

me  of  their  elevated  rank,  and  I  retired,  **  What  would  you   have,  monsieur! 

leaving  Antoine  in  the  anteroom  to  dis-  Are  not  good  things  always  expensive? 

cover  if  anything  more  was  required.    In  But  monseigneur  le  Prince  did  not  wait  to 

a  short  time  he  appeared  in  this  room  pale  ask  the  price,  but  having  tasted  the  vine 

and  trembling ;  the  Prince  was  dissatis-  made  a  wry  face,  spat  it  out,  and  thitw 

fied,  the  Prince  was  furious;  and  as  for  the  rest  of  the  glass  in  my  face— yes,  mon- 

the  Princess,  she  was  nearly  in  hysterics,  sieur,  in  my  face,  and  I  assure  you  thein- 

*' '  All  this  for  what,  for  what ! '  I  reit-  suit  will  figure  to  some  purpose  in  the 

erated ;  but  Antoine  seemed  to  have  lost  bill." 

his  head  and  could  do  nothing  but  cry,  '*  Of  course,  but  under  what  bead,  my 

•  Ma  foi,  how  should  I  know,  my  master  7  host  ?  " 

I  do  not  talk  Russian,  I  do  not  know  the  *'  Monsieur  is  too  discreet  to  bqaire 

ways  of  princes  who  speak  no  French ! '  into  such  details ;  but  it  is  not  upon  sach 
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matters  that  I  am  afraid,  for  this  mon- 
seigneur  throws  his  money  about  with 
open  hands ;  he  bestowed  a  handful  of  ^iU 
Ter  upon  Antoine,  and  finished  by  kicking 
it  into  his  pocket.  He  will  not  object  to 
the  bill  if  we  can  but  discover  what  he 
wishes,  and  what  displeases  him ;  and 
now,  monsiear,  it  is  upon  you  that  all  my 
hopes  are  fixed." 
"  dpon  me,  my  host  ?  " 
"You,  monsieur,  for  you  speak  Rus- 
sian as  well  as  every  other  known  tongue, 
and  you  will  take  pity  upon  me,  and  visit 
this  devil  of  a  prince,  and  discover  how  I 
am  to  satisfy  him — will  you  not,  mon- 
sieur?" 

"  But  if  he  bestows  a  douche  of  Chablis 
upon  me?" 

"Monsieur  is  a  gentleman,  and  the 
Prince  will  treat  him  as  such ;  it  is  very 

different  from  a  poor  fellow  like  me " 

"  Who  can,  however,  avenge  himself 
in  the  bill,  "suggested  I.  Boniface  smiled 
astutely,  and  resumed : 

"  Monsiear  will  not  refuse  me  this 
favor?" 

*'Why  should  I?  In  fact  I  should 
like  to  see  this  Russian  bear,  and  if  he 
shows  his  teeth  and  claws,  I  will  fly  the 
American  eagle  in  his  face.  Let  us  go." 
*'Ah,  these  Americans,  these  Ameri- 
caas ! "  marmured  Boniface  in  a  tone  of 
respectfol  admiration,  which  capped  his 
adroit  flatteries.  I  laughed  outright, 
glanced  in  the  mirror  as  we  passed  out  of 
the  room,  for  I  was  not  yet  thirty,  and 
gayly  followed  my  host  along  the  corri- 
dor to  the  great  door,  at  which  he  timidly 
knocked.  It  was  opened  by  the  Russian 
valet,  whom  I  addressed  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

**  Inquire  if  yonr  master  will  receive  an 
American  gentleman  Vrho  speaks  a  little 
Russian,"  and  I  gave  him  my  card,  with 
which  be  disappeared  into  the  salon.  In  a 
moment  he  returned  with  the  report : 

•*  Monseignear  the  Prince  will  be  hap- 
py to  receive  his  excellency." 

"  Heaven  be  praised !  "  murmured  Bon- 
iface, and  treading  as  if  upon  the  dry 
Ixmes  aronnd  a  tiger's  den  he  followed  me 
inti  the  salon.  The  Prince,  a  fine-looking 
man,  tall,  stately, and  commanding,  stood 
near  the  fireplace,  and  as  I  entered  turn- 
ed and  looked  at  me  with  haughty  scru- 
tiny. Bowing  pn>foundly  I  advanced,  say- 
ing in  my  choicest  Russian  : 

*'  Excnse  this  intrusion,  monseigneur, 
but- 
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The  Prince's  face  lighted  up  with  a 
smile  of  relief  and  cordiality,  and  coming 
hastily  toward  me  he  held  out  both  hands 
crying: 

**  No  apologies,  no  apologies,  monsieur, 
I  beg !  The  sound  of  my  own  language  is 
the  first  thing  I  have  liked  in  France, 
and  that  is  delightful  enough  to  over- 
balance all  the  rest.  Monsieur,  you  are 
my  friend  fron)  this  moment."  And  still 
holding  my  hand,  he  led  me  toward  an 
arm-chair  from  whose  depths  flowed  some 
elegant  silk  and  velvet  draperies,  although 
its  back  was  toward  us. 

"  Ermenilda,  my  love,  welcome  this  gen- 
tleman, for  he  can  speak  in  our  own  tongue, 
and  we  are  no  longer  helpless  among 
these  poverty-stricken  barbarians." 

So  said  the  Prince,  and  at  the  word  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  women  I  have 
ever  seen  arose  to  her  stately  height,  and 
gave  me  her  gloved  hand,  saying  sweetly  : 

"  Monsieur  is  very  welcome." 

More  polite  speeches  followed  upon 
both  sides,  and  I  was  quite  forgetting  my 
errand  among  the  princes,  when  a  discreet 
"  Hem !  "  from  Boniface  recalled  the  fact 
of  his  existence  to  my  mind,  and  I  hasten- 
ed to  say : 

"  Permit  me,  monseigneur,  to  explain 
my  presence  in  your  apartment.  This 
worthy  man  is  in  despair  at  not  being 
able  to  understand  the  orders  you  have 
transmitted  to  him,  or  the  omissions  of 
which  you  complain,  and  begged  me  to 
help  him  out  by  acting  as  interpreter." 

**  Fortunate  chance !  "  exclaimed  the 
Prince,  taking  not  the  least  notice  of  the 
bows  and  murmured  **  pardons  "  of  the 
landlord.  I  briefly  expressed  my  grati- 
tude for  the  compliment,  and  returned  to 
the  charge. 

**  If  your  highness  will  mention  to  roe 
what  is  amiss,  I  will  promise  upon  the 
part  of  our  host  that  it  shall  be  rectified 
at  once." 

"  It  is  an  immense  promise,  my  friend," 
returned  the  Prince  laughing,  and  cast- 
ing a  contemptuous  glance  about  the 
room  ;  "  but  since  you  are  so  kind,  will 
you  ask  the  miserable  fellow  if  fie  knows 
my  rank,  if  he  understands  that  I  am  a 
prince  of  the  great  Russian  empire?  " 

1  rapidly  translated,  and  replied  with- 
out waiting  for  Boniface's  protestations : 

"  He  understands  it  perfectly,  my  Prince, 
and  avows  the  most  unlimited  reverence 
for  j'our  rank." 

**  Then  ask  him,  if  you  please,  why  in 
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the  devil's  name  he  tias  not  lodged  me  most  samptuoas  articles  in  Paris.  1  will 

suitably  to  my  rank?"  thundered  the  go  to  the  upholsterer  of  the  Empress,  and 

Prince,  becoming  furious.  everything  shall  be  supplied    precisely 

'*  He  says,  monseigneur,  that  this  is  upon  the  scale  of  those  her  Majesty  has 

the  royal  suite  of  apartments,  the  best  approved;  and  this  clown  of  a  prince  shall 

rooms  in  his  house,  which  is  in  fact  the  pay  the  bill  with  interest,  or  may  the 

best  hotel  in  Paris,  and  that  he  had  hum-  devil  fly  away  with  me !  " 

bly  hoped  they  were  fit  for  the  use  of  any  The  last  words  were  intended  for  me 

crowned  head  in  the  world."  atone,  and  I  duly  translated  the  remain- 

**  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  him  der,  which  the  Ptince  received  with  a  nod 

that  he  is  an  impertinent  jackass,  and  ofoontemptuous  indulgence,  saying,  as  be 

also  a  fool,  monsieur,  with  his  hopes  and  bowed  the  landlord  toward  the  door: 

his  crowned  heads  ?  "  **  He  will  not  succeed  in  sattsfying  me, 

I  bowed,  and  said  to  Boniface,  '^  The  but  he  may  make  the  attempt.    I  know 

Prince  pays  you  a  compliment  in  the  Rus-  not  how  the  Empress  Eugenie's  apart- 

sian  fashion."  ments  may  be  furnished,  but  I  remember 

'*  What  is  amiss,  does  he  ask?  "  pur-  very  well  those  of  the  Prinoess  Earakoo- 
sued  the  irate  potentate.  '*  Why,  the  size  ban  in  my  palace  upon  the  Moskwa^or 
and  number  of  the  rooms  is  amiss ;  every  even  those  in  our  old  hereditary  seat  opon 
article  of  furniture  Ls  amiss;  the  fires  are  the  Kouban.  Ah,  my  friend,  you  shall 
fed  with  ordinary  wood  such  as  any  peas-  visit  me  after  my  return,  and  I  shill  at 
ant  may  use,  instead  of  the  sandal  and  least  be  able  to  o£fer  you  a  bed  to  lie  upon, 
camphor  wood  I  am  accustomed  to  bum ;  and  food  that  will  not  kill  you  with  dy»- 
the  table  is  most  execrably  amiss;  the  pepsia,  while  her»— bah !  " 
food  is  only  fit  for  the  last  week  of  a  **  I  am  truly  grieved  at  the  hardships 
siege ;  and  the  wine— oh,  I  cannot  speak  your  highness  is  subjected  to,"  replied  i 
of  it.  In  fine,  look  into  the  kennel  which  gravely,  "  especially,  if  I  may  take  tbe 
he  calls  a  bedchamber,  and  see  the  couch  liberty  of  saying  so,  on.  account  of  ber 
prepared  for  the  Princess  Karakouban !  highness  the  Princess,  who  will  feel  these 
No  down  bed  over  the  mattress,  no  lace  privations  even  more  sensibly  than  your- 
upon  the  sheets  and  pillow  covers,  a  coun-  self,  monseigneur ;  for,  if  1  mistake  not. 
terpane  of  ordinary  damask  instead  of  vel-  you  have  known  something  of  military 
vet,  and  curtains  of  miserable  imitation  life,  and  of  course  have  tasted  in  a  degree 
lace  instead  of  the  imperial  Brussels  to  of  a  soldier's  hardships." 
which  she  is  accustomed !  Why,  mon-  The  Prince  looked  at  me  sharply, 
sieur,  a  gentleman  of  your  position  will  **  And  what  does  monsieur  &ncy  that 
understand  at  once  how  impossible  it  heknowsof  my  military  career?"  asked 
must  be  for  the  Princess  to  seek  repose  he  with  sudden  haughtiness, 
amid  such  sordid  surroundings ;  and  you  '*  Pardon,  monseigneur;  nothing, noth- 
will  not  wonder  that  I  rent  this  imitation  ing  at  all,  since  I  have  never  seen  or  eren 
lace,  this  un trimmed  cambric,  these  sor-  heard  your  name  until  this  momiag,"  re- 
did hangings  from  around  my  wife's  bed,  plied  I  as  coldly.  "I  judged  from  a  eer- 
and  ordered  her  woman  to  toss  them  into  tain  air  and  carriage  which  I  have  noted 
the  corridor,  where  they  probably  remain  as  peculiar  to  military  men." 
if  this  man  considecs  them  worth  taking  ^'  You  are  very  complimentary,  and  ftb^» 
away.  Meantime,  vrill  yeu  order  him  to  a  shrewd  observer,  my  friend,"  replied 
refurnish  both  my  wife's  bed  and  my  own  the  Prince,  resuming  his  cordial  and  Hi* 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  our  rank,  within  miliar  manner  ;  '*  and  I  cannot  be  scr- 
two  hours,  or  I  leave  his  house  at  once?  "  prised  at  your  never  having  heard  la^ 

Restraining  my  laughter  within  decent  name  until  this  morning,  as  it  is  ouK 

limits,  I  translated   these  agreeable  re-  since  yesterday  that  I  have  called  myseit 

marks,  to  which  Boniface  listened  with  a  Karakouban,  although  I  have  an  estate 

succession  of  the  most  humble  obeisances,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Karakouban  li^- 

amid  which  I  caught  the  murmur :  er.    You  look  puzzled,  monsieur,  anJ  1 

**  The  bill,  monsieur — this  will  all  figure  do  not  wonder,  but  you  have  read  the 

in  the  bill!    But  pray  assure  his  high-  'Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments'?" 

neiM  that  all  shall  be  remedied,  all  shall  '*  Certainly,  monseigneur,  and  I  re- 

be  replaced  with  the  most  elegant,  the  member  perfectly  that  the  Caliph  Harouc 
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Tfas  very  fond  of  going  upon  his  travels    I  did,  it  was  necessary  to  condense  our 
iDCOgnito,"  replied  I  sigQificantly.  pleasures  as  much  as  possible. 

"  Exactly,"  returned  the  Prince,  clap-  The  ten  days  passed  as  gayly  and  as 
ping  me  on  the  shoulder.  '*  Oh,  why  have  luxuriously  as  any  ten  days  could  be  made 
I  not  always  known  you,  my  friend — I  to  pass.  The  Priiice  spent  money  with 
who  adore  quickness,  delicacy,  tact,  and  both  hands,  and  the  Princess  helped  him. 
S3  seldom  find  them?  Yes,  I  too  am  en-  Poor  Boniface  grew  pale  and  thin,  but  he 
joying  a  little  tour  incognito,  and  to  save  grew  rich  as  well.  Antoine  was  black 
you  from  possible  perplexity  if  you  should  and  blue  from  head  to  heel,  but  he  was 
be  questioned,  I  am  going  to  preserve  it  able  to  retire  from  business  to  a  cabaret 
strictly  even  with  you.  So  remember  I  am  of  his  own.  As  for  me,  I  gained  nothing, 
tbe  Prince  Karakouban,  no  more,  no  less,  neither  abuse  nor  profit,  for  the  Prince  al- 
until— we  shall  see  until  when."  ways  treated  me  with  respect,  and  I  ac- 

**  Agreed,  my  Prince,"  replied  I ;  and  cepted  nothing  at  his  hands  except  a  seat 
then  we  shook  hands  and  laughed  heart!-  in  his  carriage,  bis  opera  box,  or  at  his  ta- 
ly,  and  tbe  Princess  joined  in  both  per-  ble,  and  felt  myself  able  to  repay  such  fa- 
formances,  and  all  went  as  merrily  as  pos-  vers  as  these  by  my  knowledge  of  Paris 
sible.  Presently  the  conversation  turned  and  the  Parisians,  and  the  efforts  I  made 
once  more  upon  the  grievances  of  the  to  keep  my  friends  in  amusement.  The 
princely  pair  with  regard  to  aocommoda-  incognito  remained  a  profound  secret,  and 
tion ;  and  after  listening  to  my  assurances  only  once  seemed  upon  the  point  of  be- 
that  poor  Bonifiice  had  really  offered  them  traying  itself.  This  was  at  a  ball  at  the 
every  attention  and  respect  in  his  power,  house  of  the  Marquise  de  Millefleurs,  a 
and  woald  strain  every  nerve  to  do  yet  friend  of  mine,  of  whom  I  had  begged  an 
more,  the  Prince  consented  to  overlook  invitation  for  the  Prince,  the  Princess  de- 
the  deficiencies,  and  added :  dining  to  make  one  of  the  party.    It  was 

**  Of  oouTse  I  must  not  expect  things  understood  that  the  Prince  spoke  no 
here  upon  the  scale  that  we  afford  them  French,  did  not  dance,  and  wished  to  fig- 
at  home.  Without  jesting,  I  should  like  ure  merely  as  a  spectator ;  so  after  a  silent 
to  show  you  some  of  my  houses,  and  I  bow  before  his  hostesj  he  amused  him- 
hope  I  shall  have  that  pleasure  before  self  by  bestowing  discreet  glances  of  ai- 
very  long."  miration  upon  the  ladies,  watching  tbe 

"£  think  monsieur  would  like  our  card  tables,  and  wandering  about  the 
country  palace  at  Karakouban,  would  he  pretty  rooms,  comparing  them,  as  I  sur- 
not,  Gasimir?"  asked  the  Princess  Ian-  m'lsed,  with  his  own  palatial  residences, 
guidly.  As  for  me,  I  remained  with  him  most  of  the 

**  Possibly.  It  has  not  the  magnificence  time,  but  occasionally  went  to  speak  with 
of  that  at  St  Petersburg,  or  that  upon  a  friend  or  take  a  turn  in  the  waltz ;  and 
the  Moskwa ;  but  there  is  an  antique  and  it  was  in  returning  from  one  of  these  ex- 
patriarchal  simplicity  in  its  arrange-  cursions  that  I  noticed  a  tall,  aristocratic- 
ments,  a  vastness  and  strength  in  the  looking  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  general 
buildings,  and  a  savage  grandeur  in  the  of  division,  standing  at  a  little  distance 
scenery,  that  might  please  him  more  than  from  the  Prince,  and  gazing  upon  him 
tbe  trite  Ini^uries  of  the  others.  Even  the  with  an  air  of  incredulous  astonishment, 
ineonTenienoes  of  the  house,  implying  the  that  suggested  a  former  acquaintance  of 
necessity  of  troops  of  servants  constantly  an  exceptional  character.  While  I  lin- 
at  hand,  have  a  royal  sort  of  e&ct.  Noth-  gered  the  general  stepped  forward,  bowed 
ing  more  plebeian  than  all  these  modern  politely,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the 
impnjvements,  which  do  away  with  the  Prince,  who  ceremoniously  returned  the 
necessity  of  service.  1  like  to  be  waited  salute^  and  replied,  as  I  judged  from  the 
upon,  for  my  part."  movement  of  his  lips,  that  he  did  not 

*^  It  is  a  second  nature,  no  doubt,"  re- •  speak  French ;  for  he  had  learned  a  few 
plied  I  a  little  enviously;  and  then  the  phrases  ofthis  nature  to  help  him  through 
conversation  turned  upon  the  programme  the  chances  of  his  Parisian  life.  The 
of  amusements  for  the  next  ten  days,  general  stepped  nearer  and  spoke  again, 
which  completed  my  leave  of  absence;  and  this  time,  no  doubt,  in  Russian,  as  the 
as  the  Prince  declared  that  he  would  not  Prince  listened  attentively,  and  replied 
remain   in  Paris  a  moment  longer  than    at  some  length,  at  the  same  time  leading 
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the  way  to  a  balcony  opening  close  beside  If  I  could  not  avoid  envymg  my  neighbor 

tbein.    Not  to  play  the  spy,  I  walked  his  beautiful  wife,  I  could  at  least  refrain 

away,  and  was  looking  on  at  the  dancing  from  the  temptation  of  her  society, 

when  Karakouban  touched  me  upon  the  A  year  passed,  and  something  more,  fur 

shoulder.  it  was  in  October,  1859,  that,  jaded  by 

*'  Come,'*  said  be — and  I  noticed  that  work,  and  rendered    independent  by  a 

even  his  lips  were  white—'*  have  not  we  small  inheritance  that  had  fallen  to  my 

seen  enough  of  this  ?  "  share,  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  cuaple 

**I  am  ready  whenever  you  are,  mon-  of  young  English   friends,  belong  ng  to 

seigneur,'*  replied  I,  and  we  departed,  that  class  who  are  forced  to  make  a  toil 

In  the  carriage  the  Prince  inquired :  of  pleasure  lest  they  should  sink  alto- 

**  Did  you  notice  Qeneral  Blanc  speak-  gether  into  luxurious  idleness,  to  join 

ing  to  me  ?  "  them  in  a  long  expedition  afler  the  '*  big 

**  Ah,  yea,  it  was  Qeneral  Blanc,*'  re-  game  "  of  the  Caucasus.  It  was  to  be  la- 
turned  I,  recollecting  the  stern  and  mark-  borious,  exciting,  and  very  expeasive,  and 
ed  features  of  the  soldier.  *'  Does  he  consequently  just  what  Lord  Fredericic 
know  you  ?  "  and  the  Hon.  Algernon  required;  while  1 

*'  Un&rtunately,    yes,'*     replied     the  was  in  one  of  those  reckless  and  indifer- 

Prince  in  a  tone  of  great  annoyance.  ''We  ent  moods  which  at  intervals  sway  most 

met  during  the  late  war  in  the  Crimea,  IWes,  and  was  ready  for  anything  that 

and  as  we  belonged  to  the  opposing  pow-  promised   adventure.     I  had  reoorered 

ers  you  may  imagine  that  neither  of  us  from  my  infatuation  for  the  Princess  £r- 

carried  away  very  friendly  recollections  menilda,  and  had  admired  and  flirted  with 

of  the  interview.      The  details  of  the  half  a  dozen  London  beauties  since  I  last 

transaction  are  part  of  the  incognito  you  saw  her;  and  yet  the  thought  of  roaming 

have  so  delicately  respected,  and  which  through  the  Caucasus,  and  very  poasihiy 

General  Blanc  will,  I  fear,  unveil  to  an-  visiting  Karakouban,  sent  an  odd  tbriU 

noy  me,  and  force  me  into  taking  a  stand  of    mingled   delight    and    apprehension 

in  this,  the  capital  of  my  late  enemies,  through  my  nerves,  and  I  answered  Lord 

which  I  had  not  intended,  and  do  not  Frederick's    next  question  a  little  ab- 

wish.    Fortunately,  my  friend,  to-morrow  surdly . 

is  the  last  of  the  ten  days'  recreation  we  Our  somewhat  elaborate  pve|Naations 

have  allowed  ourselves,  and  we  will  de-  were  at  last  complete,  our  adieux  made, 

vote  it  to  a  visit  to  Fontainebleau.    There  and  with  a  sort  of  vague  idea  of  making 

will  be  no  publicity  there,  no  danger  of  pilgrimage  we  embarked  fur  the  Crimea, 

recognition,  and  a  compulsory  confession  my  two  friends  wishing  to  revi.sit  in  cold 

of  my  rank.     We  will  return  at  night,  blood  the  scenes  where  one  of  them  had 

and  the  next  morning  we  leave  Paris."  fought  a  few  years  previously,  and  of 

1  made  no  objection  to  the  programme ;  which  I  had  read  and  heard  so  much  both 

it  was  carried  out,  and  the  next  morning,  during  the  war  and  later  from  my  friend 

with  much  bustle,  flourish,  and  parade,  the  Prince,  who  seemed   very  familiar 

the  Prince  and  Princess  scattered  their  with  both  the  scenes  and  the  events  of 

last  shower  of  gold  among  the  employees  that  struggle.    From  Sebasiopol  we  took 

of  the  hotel,  and  departed,  en  route  for  passage  for  Anassa,  and  on  leaving  that 

Marseilles ;  while  I,  an  hour  later,  took  dismal  little  station  were  at  onoe  npJB 

the  train  for  Calais,  on  my  way  to  Lon-  the  scene  of  our  labors,  or  sports,  as  one 

don,  carrying  with  me  a  pang  of  most  un-  may  decide  to  call  them.    Of  these  I  d*j 

willing  regret,  for  I  was  no  law-breaker,  not  here  intend  to  speak,  although  there 

and  yet  had  found  a  strange  and  new  de-  is  hardly  a  portion  of  the  globe  ofiering 

light  in  the  society  of  Ermenilda,  Princess  such  varied  attractions  to  the  daring  and 

Karakouban,  and  could  not  part  from  her,  hardy  sportsman,  and  at  the  same  time 

probably  forever,  without  a  suffering  that  so  many  interesting  features  to  the  trav- 

I  was  loath  to  confess  even  to  myself.  The  eller  and  student  of  mankind.    We  had 

Prince  had,  to  be  sure,  carefully  taken  been  about  seven  weeks  at  work,  leading; 

down  my  London  address,  and  declared  a  very  hard  life,  and  enjoying  it  immen;^ 

his  intention  of  insisting  upon  a  long  visit  ly,  when  late  one  afternoon  the  Hon.  Al- 

from  me  in  the  ensuing  season,  but  I  had  gemon  and  myself,  with  a  single  atten- 

no  iatentijn  of  accepting  the  invitation,  dant  to  carry  the  spare  guns  and  ammu- 
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niiion,  found  ouiselyes  seTeral  miles  from 
cunP)  fagged  to  the  last  degree,  and  upon 
the  point  of  encountering  one  of  the  furi- 
ous thunderstorms  that  burst  upon  one  in 
these  mountain  regions  with  the  unbri- 
dled fury  of  a  violent  woman's  passion, 
and  like  that,  although  not  positively 
dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  are  for  the  time 
exceedingly  uncomfortable. 

**  Confounded  nuisance!"  remarked 
Algy.  *'  The  guns  and  everything  get  so 
soaked  and  nasty,  and  it's  so  bad  to  get 
over  the  ground  in  wet  clothes!  Isn't 
there  any  shelter  within  reach,  Ivan?  " 

*'  I  saw  a  shepherd's  hut  a  little  vray 
back,  my  lord,  when  I  ran  for  the  par- 
tridge your  excellency  shot,"  replied  the 
Bflssian  in  such  English  as  he  had  picked 
ap  among  the  camp  followers  of  the  army. 
*'  If  your  lordships  would  condescend " 

''My  lordship  will  condescend  with 
great  alacrity,  if  you  will  show  the  way — 
eh.  Bob?"  replied  Algernon  with  a  grin 
at  me ;  and  the  next  moment  we  were 
making  our  best  speed  aeross  a  hill  pas- 
tare  covered  with  sheep  and  a  few  fine 
horses,  through  a  patch  of  woodland  and 
along  a  dry  rdvine,  until  we  suddenly 
emerged  upon  a  little  table-land  where 
stood  one  of  the  low  cottages  of  the  Cau- 
casian peasantry,  formed  of  a  sort  of  wick- 
erwork  plastered  with  mud  outside  and 
in,  and  roofed  with  thatch.  It  was  larger 
than  many  we  had  seen,  and  there  was  an 
air  of  abundance  and  slovenly  comfort 
over  everything,  which  led  my  compan- 
ion to  remark : 

'*  This  fellow  has  carried  his  pigs  or 
his  sliaap  to  a  good  market  apparently  ; 
likely  enough  we  can  get  something  to 
eat,  and  I  am  ravenous  for  my  part." 

'*  Here's  the  storm  in  earnest,"  replied 
1,  and  without  ceremony  rushed  at  the 
dqw  of  the  cottage,  opened  without 
knocking,  and  pelted  in,  closely  followed 
by  Algy,  while  the  guide  discreetly  found 
shelter  in  one  of  the  outbaildings.  The 
interior  of  the  cabin — for  it  was  hardly 
better— was  very  dark,  partly  owing  to 
the  storm,  partly  to  the  small  sise  and 
dirty  condition  of  the  windows;  but  a 
brief  inspection  showed  that,  like  most 
of  these  houses,  it  consisted  merely  of  a 
parallelogram  divided  into  two  rooms  by 
a  wicker  partition  extending  nearly 
across,  the  inner  part  serving  as  bedcham- 
ber, and  the  outer  as  '*  parlor,  kitchen, 
and  hall,"  and  that  the  interior,  like  the 


exterior  of  the  mansion,  showed  more 
abundance  than  order,  and  more  means 
than  thrift.  Two  women  were  engaged 
in  some  domestic  avocations  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  outer  apartment,  and  as 
we  entered  came  a  little  toward  us ;  then, 
apparently  terrified  either  at  the  sight  of 
strangers,  or  at  our  abrupt  entrance  and 
loud  voices,  they  shrieked  in  chorus  and 
rushed  through  the  opening  in  the  wicker 
partition  to  hide  themselves  in  the  inner 
room. 

''It  won't  do  to  follow  them ;  there  may 
oe  a  husband,  or  father,  or  some  one  at 
hand,  and  these  Circassians  are  as  jealous 
as  Turks,"  said  I  hastily.  "  But  I  will 
call  to  them  in  Russian  and  promise  not 
to  eat  them  if  they  will  give  us  some 
other  food." 

Approaching  the  screen  as  nearly  as 
I  dared,  I  accordingly  made  a  little  speech, 
skilfully  embodying,  as  I  flattered  mj'self, 
the  promise  of  substantial  reward,  with 
those  tender  assurances  of  admiration  and 
friendship  to  which  the  fair  sex  of  what- 
ever race  of  condition  never  turn  a  deaf 
ear.  A  profound  silence  followed  this 
burst  of  eloquence,  succeeded  presently 
by  a  low  whispering  and  tittering,  at  the 
sound  of  which  I  nodded  complacently, 
and  said  in  Russian : 

"  Courage,  my  comrade !  These  kind- 
hearted  ladies  will  take  pity  upon  us,  I 
am  convinced." 

More  whispering,  more  giggling,  and 
then  a  female  figure,  tall  and  graceful, 
so  muffled  about  the  head  in  a  thick  white 
veil  that  I  could  hardly  judge  of  her  ap- 
pearance, came  timidly  out,  and  said  : 

"  What  does  your  excellency  wish?  " 

"Shelter  and  food,  most  gracious  lady, 
for  which  we  will  gladly  pay  both  in 
money  and  thanks,"  said  I. 

*'  I  will  see  what  we  have  in  the  house," 
replied  the  girl  timidly.  "  My  sister  is 
sick,  and  cannot  see  you." 

'*  We  are  truly  grieved,  although,  not 
expecting  the  honor,  we  cannot  be  said  to 
be  disappointed,"  replied  I  with  a  glance 
at  Algy,  who  was  "  making  eyes  "  with 
all  his  might  at  the  shrouded  fair  one. 
"  Is  your  sister  the  hostess,  then?  " 

"  Yes,  your  excellency ;  she  is  a  very  old 
woman,"  replied  the  girl,  turning  sudden- 
ly away,  and  beginning  to  fumble  among 
some  dishes. 

"  How  very  ready  she  is  with  her  ex- 
cuses for  this  sister,  as  if  it  were  a  lesson 
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she  was  in  a  harry  to  repeat,  and  did  not  if  you  resent  it,  you  may  revenge  yoar- 

know  enough  to  wait  for  the  clues,"  mur-  self— if  you  can. " 

mured  I  in  English  to  Algy,  who  replied:  I  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment,  and 

"  Yes,  and  the  sister  skipped  away  as  then  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  affiur, 

we  entered  as  if  she  were  neither  very  especially  the  idea  of  my  taking  physical 

old  nor  very  sick  ;  but  I  say,  Bob,  that  rerenge  upon  the  model  of  strength  and 

girl    has  a  stunning  pair  of  feet  and  power  opposed  to  me,  overcame  my  anger, 

ankles !  "  and  £  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  in 

"She  was  born  too  near  Oircassia  to  which  Casimir  presently  joined,  but  some- 
fail  of  them,"  replied  I;  and  then,  while  what  less  heartily, 
the  volatile  fellow  devoted  himself  to  pur-  '*  But  the  palace,"  cried  I,  as  soon  as  I 
suing  an  acquaintance  with  the  fair  on-  could  command  my  voice,  "  the  palace  of 
known,  I  drummed  upon  one  of  the  dirty  Karakouban,  with  its  noble  domains,  its 
window-panes,  and  wondered  how  far  we  vast  halls,  its  antique  magnificence,  its 
might  be  from  the  palace  of  Prince  Kara-  troops  of  retainers  ?  " 
kouban,  and  if  I  dared  to  risk  an  inter-  The  shepherd  spread  open  his  anus 
view  with  Ermenilda  which  might  undo  with  a  right  royal  gesture. 
.  all  the  good  effects  of  months  of  absence  **  It  is  here ;  you  see  it,  my  friend ! 
and  philosophy.  What  is  a  palace  but  a  dwelling  where 

1  still  stood  there,  when  a  stalwart  fel-  one  is  monarch  7  And  am  I  not  monarch 

low  in  the  costume  of  the  peasants  of  the  here,  more  of  a  monarch  than  yonder  £m- 

Caucasus  rushed  past  the  window  as  if  in  peror  in  theTuileries?  For  if  he  fiincied  to 

haste  to  escape  from  the  rain  now  falling  level  his  dwelling  with  the  ground  and 

in  torrents,  and  bolted  into  the  house  rebuild  it  elsewhere,  his  people  would  for- 

much  in  the  same  fashion  that  we  had  bid  bimand  he  dare  not  oppose  them,  while 

done.    He  was   hardly  inside  the  door  I — ^I  am  absolute  king  over  my  house,  and 

when  the  girl,  dropping  the  loaf  of  coarse  all  that  is  in  it — my  domain  of  as  many 

bread  she  was  bringing  forward,  ran  up  acres  as  I  care  to  claim,  my  thousands  of 

to  him,  and  pulling  him  round  with  his  sheep,  A  hundreds  of  horses,  my  herd»- 

back  to  us,  whispered  something  in  his  men,  and  my  dogs.    I  am  a  prince,  m<»i- 

ear,  at  the  same  time  leading  him  toward  sienr,  as  Louis  Napoleon  is  Emperor,  by 

the  inner  room.    He  listened,  following  my  own  act  and  deed  ;  and  if  I  choose  to 

mechanically,  but   almost   at   the  door  call  myself  Karakouban,  I  know  no  one 

stopped,  shook  off  her  clinging  grasp,  who  has  a  right  to  contradict  me." 

stood  for  a  moment  absorbed  in  thought,  "  But — the  Princess?"  stammered  I, 

then  turning  suddenly  toward  me  at  the  still  hoping  to  save  one  little  comer  of 

window,  he  dashed  his  wet  hat  upon  the  my  delusion  intact.    Casimir  smiled  ao 

ground,  and  btood  revealed,  tall,  stately,  significantly  that  I  blushed  like  a  girl, 

handsome,  and  haughtier  than  ever.    I  '*The  Princess,  my  dear  fellow,  is  as 

stared  open-mouthed,  recognition  strug-  much  of  a  princess  as  I  am  a  prince — no 

gling  with  an  incredulity  that  would  not  more,  no  less.    She  shall  welcome  you 

permit  me  to  believe  my  own  senses.    The  herself.      Ermenilda  !      Come      hither, 

peasant  neither  moved   nor  spoke,  but  child!" 

stood  there  like  the  statue  of  one  of  the  And  out  from  behind  the  wicker  paiti- 

shepherd  kings  upon  an  improved  plan,  tion  glided  the  stately  figure  I  so  well 

The  situation  was  becoming  frightfully  remembered,  the  movements  as  graceful 

embarrassing,  and   risking   all  I  stam-  and  assured  as  they  had  been  amid  the 

mered  :  magnificence  of  our  Parisian  life ;  but  the 

*'  You — is  it — my  Prince  !  "  beautiful  fiice  was  clouded  by  a  womanly 

**  As  much  a  prince  as  ever  I  was,  mon-  timidity  and  confusion  that  added  the  last 

sieur,"  replied  the  man  coldly.  possible  charm  to  its  ordinarily  too  sta- 

"Itis!    What,  the  Prince  Karakouban  tuesque   loveliness.    Advancing  slowly, 

here  !  "  exclaimed  I,  a  horrible  suspicion  she  placed  her  hands  in  mine,  and  look- 

of  the  hoax  to  which  I  had  been  made  the  ing  shyly  into  my  face  murmured : 

victim  creeping  over  me.  **  It  was  v^  wrong,  vras  it  not,  man- 

'*  You  see  me,  monsieur.  I  am  Casimir  sienr?  " 

Mabou,  a  shepherd-farmer,  and  a  free-  *'  How  could  it  be  wrong  for  you  to  as- 

man  of  the  Caucasus.   I  deceived  you,  and  sume  the  place  Nature  designed  you  for. 
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my  Princess ; "  replied  I ;  and  Casimir,  guod  a  house  as  I  cared  to  live  in,  as 

clapping  me  heayily  upon  the  shoulder,  many  jewels  as  1  chose  to  see  my  wife 

exclaimed  :  wear,  as  good  clothes  as  either  of*  us  had 

^'ftravo!    You  bring  a  breath  of  Paris  e?er  worn.    Clearly  there  was  no  oppor- 

to  ciTilize  our  barbarous  solitude.    But  tunity  here  at  home  to  spend  the  money, 

now,  while  Ermenilda— who  by  the  way  and  no  ol^ect  in  keeping  it.    We  might 

recognized  you  at  once— helps  her  sister  to  remove  to  one  of  the  great  cities,  but  at 

prepare  some  food  for  us—"  St.  Petersburg  my  little  joke  of  playing 

*'  Pardon !    Her  sister,  do  you  say?  "  the  prince  would  soon  have  led  me  to  the 

interposed  I.    "  Surely  I  have  seen  the  police  office,  and  to  figure  as  a  gentleman 

young  lady  before !  "  and  lady  without  title  needed  a  difierent 

^'She  was  my  wife's  maid  Anna  in  education  from  what  we  have  receiyed. 

Paris,  and  was  the  medium  through  whom  Your  own  Russian,  my  dear  friend,  is  so 

you  generally  sent  your  bouquets  and  bil-  very  bad  that  you  do  not  appreciate  the 

let-douz,"  replied  Casimir  composedly ;  vulgarity  of  mine ;  but  an  educated  Russ 

while  Anna,  turning  round  with  a  smile  would  set  me  down  as  a  peasant  before  I 

that  showed  all  her  white  teeth,  nodded  had  finished  my  first  sentence." 

recognition  and  assent.  .  '*  Thanks,*'  murmured  I,  a  little  net- 

'*  I  was  more  stupid  in  taking  Mile,  tied ;  but  Casimir  only  laughed  and  con- 
Anna  for  a  servant,  than  her  sister  for  a  tinued : 

princess,"  said  I.    And,  coolly  nodding,  *<  As  for  my  French ,  it  is  that  of  the  camp 

Casimir  continued :  and  the  cabaret.  No  Russian  prince  would 

"That  all  sounds  very  natural,  mon  think  of  using  it,  and  I  determined  to 
cher,  but  we  don't  talk  that  way  out  drop  it  altogether  while  away  from  home ; 
here.  Now  listen,  and  I  will  explain.  I  for,  as  you  foresee,  I  soon  determined  to 
am  no  beggiir,  although  no  prince,  but  a  go  and  spend  my  money  in  Paris,  whose 
freeman  and  a  proprietor.  I  own  thou-  delights  and  luxuries  had  formed  the 
sands  of  acres  of  the  wild  country  through  theme  of  many  an  hour's  chat  among  my 
which  I  presume  you  are  huntu|g,  and  camp  friends,  and  had  been  of  course  ex- 
npon  them  support  immense  flocks  of  aggerated  beyond  all  reason.  I  told  Br* 
sheep  and  droves  of  horses.  I  have  menilda  that  I  would  make  a  princess  of 
never  been  poor,  nor  have  I  ever  cared  to  her,  and  take  her  to  Paris.  She  nsked  if 
be  rich,  since  I  cannot  become  a  noble,  it  was  in  the  Crimea,  and  I  said, '  Cor- 
ner do  I  know  that  I  should  find  it  amus-  tainly ! '  They  had  spoken  to  me  of  the 
ing  to  do  so  if  I  could.  But  when  the  femmes  de  chaimbre  of  ladies  of  quality, 
JBmperor  of  Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  and  I  perceived  that  firmenilda  must  have 
the  Queen  of  England  with  the  Emperor  one,  but  that  if  she  were  Russian  she 
of  France  and  the  Sultan  upon  the  other,  Would  soon  detect  the  cheat,  and  might 
chose  our  wild  little  peninsula  of  the  make  trouble  for  us,  and  if  she  were 
Crimea  upon'  which  to  fight  out  their  dif  French  my  wife  could  not  speak  to  her ; 
ferences,  they  made  my  fortune  among  so  I  took  Anna  also  into  my  confidence, 
them  in  spite  of  myself.  For  they  all  ate  and  offered  to  show  her  the  world  if  she 
mutton,  and  rode  upon  horses,  and  need-  would  look  at  it  through  a  soubrette's 
ed  grain  to  keep  those  horses ;  and  as  I  eyes.  She  consented,  and  we  all  lefb 
had  plenty  of  all  these  commodities  to  home  without  beat  of  dram,  assuming 
sell,  and  was  quite  impartial  in  seeking  our  princely  character  only  after  touching 
my  customers,  the  Russian  roubles,  and  French  soil.  The  money  lasted  for  a 
the  Eugltsh  sovereigns,  and  the  French  month,  and  I  have  still  a  few  gold  pieces 
napoleons  soon  jingled  merrily  together  to  jingle  against  each  other  in  the  bottom 
in  my  purse,  and  in  the  end  overran  even  of  the  leathern  bag.  This  is  my  story,  my 
the  leathern  bag,  in  the  bottom  of  which  dear  friend,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  or 
I  and  my  father  before  me  had  always  afraid  to  confess  it." 
found  ample  room  for  all  our  cash.  The  "  Why  should  you  be  ?  "  replied  I  hear- 
war  was  over  and  the  combatants  depart-  tily.  '*  But  what  about  General  Blanc, 
ed;  but  the  money  remained,  and  the  who  recognized  you  in  Paris ?  " 
question  arose,  what  should  we  do  with  *'  Yes,  yes,  that  was  unfortunate.  The 
it?  I  already  possessed  as  much  land  as  I  General  and  I  had  some  dealing  about 
wished,  as  many  flocks  and  horses,  as  horses,  and  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
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end  of  the  bargain  :  very  unreasonably  to  be  had  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  than 
so,  but  what  would  you  have?    Is  a  man  what  I  got  for  my  money  in  Paris,  eh?" 
ever  satisfied  with  the  horse  he  buys,  or  *'  In  the  way  of  luxury  and  the  delight 
the  price  he  pays  for  it?    The  General  of  the  senses,  no,"  replied  I.    Casimir 
recognized  me  and  called  me  to  account  shook  his  head  contemptuously, 
for  imposing  myself  upon  the  Parisians  as  '*  Then  I  would  better  have  staid  at  home 
a  priuce,  when  I  was  really  no  more  than  and  buried  my  money  in  the  ground," 
a       I  don't  know  what  he  was  going  to  said  he.    **  For  I  had  already  eigoyed  a 
call  me,  for  I  stopped  him  with  the  in-  hundred  times  over  in  my  own  mind  the 
quiry  whether  he  should  accept  a  chal-  delights  of  a  city  which  excelled  Paris  as 
ienge  if  I  offered  it.    As  I  expected,  he  far  as  Paris  excels  Anassa.    You  say  there 
said  ^  No,'  and  I  then  advised  him  to  be  is  no  such  city  in  the  world ;  and  I  reply, 
cautious  how  he  insulted  me,  since,  as  I  so  much  the  worse  for  the  world,  for  it 
oould  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  a  gen-  knows  not  what  it  loses  in  not  realisiog 
tleman,  I  should  certainly  take  that  of  a  my  dreams.    Let  us  eat." 
peasant,  and  throw  him  over  the  balcony  The  ladies — ^for  I  will  never  call  Erme- 
on  which  he  stood  into  the  street.    Gen-  nilda  less  than  a  lady — had  retired  behind 
eral  Blanc  perceived  the  strength  of  my  the  partition  as  soon  as  their  lord  was 
argument,  also  that  of  my  arms,  and  con-  served,  and  we  three  men  sat  down  to- 
tented  himself  with  inquiring  when    I  gether.    The  banquet  was  not  such  as 
proposed  to  leave  Paris.    I  told  him  in  Boniface  had  so  often  set  before  us,  and 
thirty-six  hours,  as  had  already  been  ar-  my   appetite   would   have   resisted  the 
ranged;  and  without  another  word   he  daintiest  wooing  that  night;  but  Algy 
stepped  back  into  the  salon,  and  I  saw  no  did  well,  and  our  host  was  in  splendid 
more  of  him.    That  was  all  of  that ;  and  spirits.    Supper  and  the  storm  ended  to- 
now  I  perceive  that  the  women  have  pre-  gether,  and  a  few  moments  later  we  left 
pared  our  supper,  and  I  hope  you  and  the  cabin,  Ermenilda  bidding  me  a  tear- 
your  friend  will  do  it  justice,  although  I  ful  iarewell  while  Casimir  stepped  out  to 
do  not  promise  quite  the  menu  of  our  call  the  guide.     As  we  moved  away  I 
friend  Boniface."  turned  back  to  look  once  more  at  the 

'*  With  which  you  were  so  dissatisfied,"  palace  of  Karakouban,  and  saw  Casimir 

suggested  I  a  little  maliciously.  standing  thoughtfully  in  the   doorway, 

^*  Of  course,"  replied  Casimir  compos-  his  splendid  face  and  figure  lighted  by  the 
edly.  '*  A  savage  like  myself  is  far  more  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun,  while  from  the 
difficult  to  satisfy  than  a  bom  prince,  for  window  at  the  side  of  the  house  a  white 
his  ideas  are  boundless,  and  absolutely  hand  waved  adieu.  I  sighed,  and  return- 
unrestrained  by  experienoe.  I  had  formed  ing  the  salute,  hasten'^d  away ;  nor  hare 
in  my  own  mind  I  know  not  what  gor-  I  from  that  day  to  this  seen  or  heard  of 
geous  ideas  of  Paris  and  its  magnificence,  the  Prince  of  Karakouban  or  his  most 
and  I  was  sincerely  disappointed.  I  sup-  charming  wife, 
pose,  now,  there  is  really  nothing  better  Jans  G.  Austin. 
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IN  the  ConTention  of  1787,  which  fhun-  ton's  administration  to  1861.  The  famons 
ed  the  pno'et  of  the  Constitution  for  **  American  system  '*  was  an  elaboration 
subsequent  ratification  by  the  seTeral  of  the  paternal  theory  of  government, 
States,  two  months  were  occupied  in  dis-  constituting  it  a  sort  of  secondhand  Pro- 
cui3S(ing  general  principles  and  in  a  free  vidence,  regulating^iabor,  furnishing  cur- 
interchange  of  opinion  on  the  details  of  rency,  building  roads,  digging  canals, 
several  suggested  plans  of  government,  fostering  by  bounties  and  special  legisla- 
Iq  these  discussions  much  antagonbm  tion  favored  industries,  paying  State 
as  to  the  character  of  the  political  organ-  debts,  and  making  the  States  dependent 
ization  best  adapted  to  the  States  was  corporations  upon  a  huge,  consolidated, 
developed.  The  antenatal  struggle  in  the  central  power.  The  opposing  party  en- 
womb  of  Rebekah,  betwixt  Esau  and  deavored  to  confine  the  General  Govem- 
Jacob,  typified  the  wide  discordance  of  ment  within  narrow  boundaries,  holding 
sentiment  held  by  able  deputies  in  regard  it  by  strict  construction  of  the  bond  of 
to  the  kind  of  government  needed  for  the  compact  to  general  legislation,  leaving  to 
permanent  union  of  the  sovereign  States,  the  local  legislatures  -of  the  individual 
The  wide  divergences  may  be  classified  States  the  regulation  and  protection  of  all 
into  two  parties :  the  one  favoring  a  those  duties  and  rights  growing  out  of 
strong  central  government,  assimilated  as  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent 
much  as  possible  to  the  admired  British  and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  creditor 
system ;  the  other  seeking  to  define  ac-  and  debtor,  master  and  servant.  Antipo- 
curately  the  authority  of  the  new  govern-  dal  differences  existed  as  to  the  proper 
ment,  retaining  for  the  separate  States  as  remedies  for  flagrant  infraction  of  the 
much  undelegated  power  as  might  be  con-  Constitution ,  and  as  to  the  ultimate  arbiter 
sistent  with  their  protection  against  do-  for  the  adjustment  of  irreconcilable  dis- 
mestic  violence  and  foreign  invasion.  putes.  One  school  held  that  in  all  cas^ 
The  foreshadowed  antagonism  assumed  not  capable  of  assuming  a  character  for 
shape  and  form  and  name  when  the  in-  judicial  determination,  Congress  was  the 
choate  instrument  became  by  separate  final  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of 
State  adoption  the  Constitution,  and  was  its  own  powers.  The  other  held  that  the 
put  on  a  practical  trial  as  to  the  measure  limits  of  the  Union  were  marked  by  the 
and  limit  of  the  grants  of  the  States,  boundary  between  the  reserved  and  dele- 
Proposed  legislation  soon  embodied  in  gated  powers ;  that  the  federal  Govem- 
opposing  political  parties  the  advocates  ment  was  but  a  creature  of  the  States,  and 
of  the  two  hostile  systems,  the  one  dread-  that  there  was  no  practical  difference 
ing  centrifugal  tendencies,  the  other  oen-  between  an  absolute  government  and  one 
tripetal.  What  was  not  clearly  delegated  having  the  right  to  take  what  powers  it 
in  the  organic  law  was  sought  to  be  ef-  pleased.  One  of  these  national  political 
fected  by  latitudinous  interpretation,  organizations  had  for  its  leaders  and  ex- 
Grave  questions  of  national  policy  con-  pounders  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Adams, 
stantly  trose  for  adjustment,  and  these  Jay,  Webster,  and  Clay.  The  other 
furnished  occasions  for  strengthening  the  boasted  of  not  less  able  and  patriotic 
Federal  Government.  What  was  the  ex-  leaders  in  Jefierson,  Madison,  Calhoun, 
tent  of  the  implied  powers  gave  scope  for  Polk,  Wright,  and  Woodbury, 
the  most  elastic  construction.  With  vary-  The  characteristic  differences  and  ten- 
ing  results  and  many  considerable  alter-  denciesof  these  parties  had  "  ample  scope 
nations  of  opinion,  growing  out  of  the  and  verge  enough  *'  in  the  questions  tlmt 
condition  of  the  country,  personal  rela-  grew  out  of  commerce,  currency,  appro- 
tions  of  the  leaders,  and  other  causes,  priations,  and  the  territories.  The  last 
these  two  parties,  representing  substan-  especially  gave  stimulatiog  impulse.  One 
tially  these  counter  political  theories,  party  claimed  that  Congress  had  over 
existed  from  the  second  term  of  Washing-  **  the  territory  and  other  property  belong- 
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ing  to  the  United  States  "  a  power  little  increase  Federal  legislation.  Hers  "was 
short  of  the  legislative  omnipotence  of  the  the  laissez  nous  faire  policy.  Her  inter- 
British  Parliament.  By  the  other  it  was  ests  demanded  quiet  and  security.  Dis- 
strenuously  insisted  that  the  Constitution,  order,  revolution,  anarchy,  was  death, 
by  its  own  inherent  power,  extended  over  An  aspiring  architect  of  ruin  was  ob- 
every  foot  of  the  public  domain,  and  that  noxious  to  the  Southern  property-holder, 
a  law  to  operate  over  the  territories  re-  Fixnum  habet  in  comuy  lonffe  fuge.  Sta- 
quired  as  express  a  grant  as  a  law  to  bility  of  property  and  society,  homage  to 
operate  over  the  States.  The  claim  to  order  and  law,  were  essential  to  her "  pe- 
carry  slaves  as  property  into  the  terri-  cnliar  institution  "  and  congruons  with 
tories  developed  to  the  extreme  the  pe-  her  habits  of  thought  Strictness  of  con- 
culiarities  of  the  two  schools  of  politics,  struction  of  the  Constitution,  and  opposi- 
The  Presidential  election  of  1860  was  re-  tion  to  interference  with  the  internal 
garded  by  the  South  as  the  consumma-  management  of  sister  Statesand  of  foreign 
tion  of  the  national  theory,  the  subver-  nations,  were  so  universally  held  at  the 
sion  of  State  equality,  and  the  certain  South  as  to  be  almost  vernacular.  When 
overthrow  of  limitations  and  reservations  the  country  became  frantic  over  Father 
essential  to  the  minority  section  in  the  Mathew,  the  South  counselled  national 
'*  irrepressible  conflict"  dignity.  When  Kossuth  by  his  marvel- 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  lous  eloquence  excited  indignation  at 
intimate  an  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  Austrian  tyranny  and  enthusiastic  admi- 
the  South  in  seceding  from  the  Union  ration  of  Magyar  heroism,  and  when  grave 
and  attempting  the  establishment  of  an-  senators  lost  their  reason  under  bis  apos- 
other  government.  The  stem  arbitra-  trophes  to  liberty,  Southern  statesmen  re- 
ment  of  war  has  settled  irrevocably  against  sisted  the  committal  of  our  Qovemmen  t  to 
the  South  the  issues  of  the  contest.  Af-  Quixotic  undertakings  in  his  behalf, 
rican  slavery  is  forever  extinct  in  the  When  intervention  in  European  a&ies  to 
United  States.  Secession,  as  a  practica-  the  extent  of  *'  advancing  to  the  conflict  *' 
ble  or  possible  remedy  for  any  political  was  seriously  advocated  in  the  American 
ill,  has  not  a  single  advocate.  The  Fed-  Senate,  Southern  senators  were  not  be- 
eral  Government  is  now  generally  recog-  hind' others  in  pleadiog  for  our  national 
nised  as  a  nation  with  plenary  powers  of  traditions,  and  for  the  Washingtonian 
centralization.  War  powers  have  subor-  policy  of  no  entangling  alliances  with 
dinated  the  States,  and  the  Hamiltonian  foreign  nations. 

theory  is  the  fixed  policy,  the  irreversible  When  the  Confederacy  was  formed,  any 
order.  Acquiescence  in  the  overthrow  purpose  to  interfere  with  the  United 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  in  all  the  legiti-  States  or  other  nations,  or  to  make  war, 
mate  consequences  of  defeat  and  surren-  or  commit  aggressions,  was  authoritatire- 
der,  is  universal.  ly  disavowed.  The  Congress  declared 
As  no  person  is  so  insane  as  to  wish  to  readiness  to  adjust  and  settle  *'  between 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  wager  of  the  States  forming  this  Confederacy  and 
battle,  as  every  patriotic  citizen  must  their  late  confederates  of  the  United 
desire  the  perpetuity  and  prosperity  of  a  States  everything  pertaining  to  the  corn- 
just  union,  it  cannot  be  amiss  and  may  mon  property,  common  liability, and  com- 
be productive  of  good  to  review  the  Con-  mon  obligations  of  the  Union,  upon  the 
stitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  principles  of  right,  justice,  ^uity,  and 
draw  therefrom  some  instructive  lessons,  good  faith."  Peace  was  obviously  the 
The  prominent  advocates  of  secession,  desire  and  just  policy.  There  was  no 
the  political  leaders,  were  not  radicals  preparation  for  war.  The  Confederacy 
nor  revolutionists  in  politics.  The  South  had  not  a  seaman  or  soldier,  a  ship  or  an 
was  never  accused  of  such  heresies.  Her  armory,  and  vras  without  revenue,  with- 
statesmen  were  habitually  conservative,  out  commerce,  without  recognition  in  the 
resisting  innovation  and  usurpation,  family  of  nations.  In  making  their  or- 
guarding  jealously  the  rights  of  the  ganic  law,  they  made  a  transcript  in  large 
States,  warmly  attached  to  the  Constitu-  measure  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
tion,  vigorously  opposing  the  concentra-  States,  following  the  text  with  literal 
tion  of  power  at  Washington,  and  ear-  fidelity.  With  studious  care  and  affec- 
nestly  striving  to  diminish  rather  than  to  tionate  reverence,  the  old  instrument  was 
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closely  adhered  to.    The  resolution  an-  Statesof*Hhis  ultimatum  of  the  seceded 
der  which  the  deputies  from  Alabama  States."    It  said:  ''The  new  Constitu- 
were  elected  authorized  and  Invited  a  tion  is  the  Constitution  of  the   United 
meeting  of  deputies  from  other  States  to  States  with  various   modifications   and 
frame  *^  a  provisional  government  upon  some  very  important  -and  most  desirable 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  improvements."    *'  We  are  free  to  say 
United  States,"  and  the  Constitution  of  that  the  invaluable  reforms  enumerated, 
tlie  Confederate  States  is  simply  the  old  should  be  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
Constitution  with  the  Southern  construe-  with  or  without  a  reunion  of  the  seceded 
tion.    As  President  Davis  said  in  his  in-  States,  and  as  soon  as  possible.    But  why 
aagural,  '*  The  Constitution  formed  by  not  accept  them  with  the  propositions  of 
our  fathers  is  that  of  these  Confederate  the  Confederate  States  on  slavery  as  a 
States  in  their  exposition  of  it."    It  was  basis  of  reunion  ?  "    As  slavery  and  the 
hoped  that  peaceful  means,  a  stable  and  Confederacy   are   equally  dead    beyond 
just  government,  lightly-taxed  and  well-  possibility  of  revivification,  as  the  pas- 
protected  property,  uninterrupted  navi-  sions  engendered  by  the  war  have  some- 
gstion  of  the  MissLssippi,  and  oonmiercial  what  subsided,  as  the  thoughtful  and  pa- 
necessity  would  secure  expansion.    The  triotic  can  have  no  motive  for  with  hold- 
special  effort  was  made  to  save  the  rights  ing  an  unpr^udiced  consideration,  and  as 
and  remedies  of  the  States.    Encroach-  it  is  a  feature  of  '*  The  Galaxy  "  to  pub- 
ments  on  constituent  States  and  foreign  lish  papers  of  political  and  legal  interest 
nations  were   guarded  against.     Slave  which  are  not  of  a  partisan  character,  it 
trade  was  prohibited,  and  the  General  may  be  timely  to  inquire  whether  some 
Government  was  put  under  bonds  to  keep  of  the  aforementioned  changes  might  not 
the  peace.    Its  bands  were  tied.    Power  be  wisely  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
was  limited  and  well  defined.    The  com-  United  States.     Sagacious  as  were  the 
mon  accusation  of  an  intention  to  subvert  Constitution  makers  of  1787,  they  were 
republican  government  and  establish  a  not  inspired.    Inimitable  as  is  the  work 
monarchy    is   a   transparent  absurdity,  of  their  hands,  it  is  not  faultless.    In 
The  Confederacy  had  its  origin  in  jeal-  this  progressive  and  democratic  country, 
ousy  of   Federal   usurpation,   and   the  law  is  not  irrepealable  or  unamendable ; 
States  were  striving  to  save  themselves  in  that  would  be  the  veriest  despotism.    It 
the  future  from  any  possible  mischief  would  be  very  silly  conservatism  in  a 
from  that  source.    Checks  and  guaran-  people  to  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of 
tees  against  the  evils  and  dangers  which  broad  and  enlightened  experience.    The 
had  been  developed  in  the  old  government  patriots  of  the  last  century  were  wise, 
were  provided.    It  is  feeble  commendation  but  had  not  the  prevision  to  provide  for 
to  say  of  those  who  framed  the  Constitu-  the  exigencies  of  this.    To  quote  Jeremy 
tion  that  they  were  generally  men  of  ex-  fientham:  **The  thirteenth  century  de- 
pertence  and  ability.    Mr.  Stephens,  a  cides  for  the  fourteenth ;  the  fourteenth 
conspicuous  and  trusted  member  of  the  makes  laws  for  the  fifleentb  ;  the  fifleenth 
Congress,  says  they  were,  in  the  main,  hermetically  seals  up  the  sixteenth,  which 
men  *'  of  solid  character,  of  education,  tyrannizes  over  the  seventeenth,  which 
of  reading,  of  refinement,  and  well  versed  again  tells  the  eighteenth  how  it  is  to  act 
in  the  principles  of  government;"  and  under  circumstances   which    cannot   be 
that  several  might  *^  justly  be  ranked  for  foreseen,  and  how  it  is  to  conduct  itself 
intellectual  vigor,  as  well  as  acumen  of  in  exigencies  which  no  human  wit  can 
thought  and  oratorical  powers,  among  the  anticipate. ' ' 

tint  men  of  the  continent  at  that  time."         Politics  is  as  progressive  as  any  sci- 

Such  were  the  asperity  of  feeling,  the  ence.    For  as  we  are  in  advance  of  pre- 

universal  excitement,  the  momentousness  ceding  ages,  it  would  be  a  laughable  com- 

of  the  struggle  at  the  time  of  the  forma-  plaoency  to  imagine  that  our  system  was 

tion  of  the  Cv>nstitution ,  that  it  necessarily  perfect.    Beautiful  theories  that  once  ap- 

attrncted  hut  little  attention.    The  New  parently  accounted  for  all  known  phe- 

York  **  Herald,"  on  the  16th  of  March,  nomena   are   afterwards   r^ected.     The 

1961,  published  it  in  full,  and  on  the  **  Cosmos"  of  Humboldt  in  some  parts  is 

19ih  of  March,  in  a  leading  editorial,  re-  antiquated.  Our  Constitution  when  adopt- 

commended  the  adoption  by  the  United  ed  was  a  mere  hypothesis.    It  has  been 
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wonderfully  yerified  by  experience,  but  ing  a  particular  appropriation,  and  ap- 
as  all  human  contrivances  are  imperfect,  proving  another  in  the  same  bill, 
it  is  not  presumption  to  suggest  that  even  While  not  going  to  the  extent  of  a  par- 
it  might  in  some  respect<«  be  improved,  so  liamentary  government,  provision  was 
as  to  meet  some  of  the  new  phases  of  the  made  for  granting  **  to  the  principal  of- 
progress  of  society  and  civilization.  ficer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments 

One  of  the  resolutions  which  contained  a  seat  upon  the  floor  of  either  house,  with 
the  essential  features  of  the  proposed  gov-  the  privilege  of  discussing  any  measures 
emment,  as  referred  to  the  Committee  of  appertaining  to  his  department."  This 
Detail  of  the  Convention  of  1787,  insti-  approach  to  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
tnted  a  national  executive  to  be  chosen  the  British  constitution,  designed  to  bring 
for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  to  be  inel-  the  executive  and  legislative  departments 
igible  a  second  time.  By  the  Confederate  into  closer  and  readier  intercourse,  to 
Constitution  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  prevent  delay  in  getting  information,  to 
President  was  six  years,  and  he  was  made  subject  the  heads  of  departments  to  a 
ineligible  for  a  second  term.  Ineligibil-  quickerresponsibility,  worked,  during  the 
ity  would  cure  some  of  the  evils  that  have  brief  life  of  the  Confederacy,  most  satis- 
grown  out  of  irresponsible  caucuses  and  factorily. 

party  assemblages.    A  President  ineligi-  In  the  earlier  administrations  the  pow- 

ble  is  freed  from  the  temptation  of  using  er  of  removal  was  seldom  used,  and  then 

his  official  influence  to  secure  a  reelection,  only  for  adequate  cause.    Subsequently, 

He  is  the  executive  of  the  whole  people,  when  the  power  vras  perverted  and  abus<^, 

and  not  merely  the  head  of  a  party,  and  it  awakened  most  serious  apprehensions 

national  interests  predominate  over  the  for  the  well-being  of  the  republic.     In 

question  of  personal  succession.    No  dis-  1826,  in  1835,  and  in  1844,  elaborate  re- 

putes  about  Csesarism  would  arise.  ports  by  able  committees,  headed  by  Ben- 

Those  familiar  with  British  constitn-  ton,  Calhoun,  and  Morehead,  were  made 
tional  history  know  that  the  voting  of  to  the  Senate,  accompanied  by  bills  for 
supplies  secures  popular  control  over  a  disarming  the  President  **  of  the  fearfal 
hereditary  executive.  To  restrain  the  in-  influence  of  unrestrained  and  unlimited 
fluence  of  the  Crown,  no  expedient  has  official  patronage.'*  The  right  to  remove 
been  found  better  than  a  strict  settlement  public  officers  is  not  enumerated  in  the 
of  the  revenues.  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  specific  grants  of  power,  and  by  many  of 
Charles  II.,  Parliament  required  as  the  our  ablest  laifyers  it  is  insisted  that  pre- 
condition of  a  money  grant  that  it  should  cedent  cannot  legitimate,  on  a  mere  in- 
be  appropriated  to  a  specific  service,  and  ference,  such  plenary  executive  control  of 
that  no  petition  or  motion  involving  a  the  offices  of  the  country.  It  will  hardly 
grant  of  public  money  should  be  listened  be  denied  that  public  offices  are  not  now, 
to  until  it  had  received  the  recommenda-  as  in  the  purer  and  better  days,  regarded 
tion  of  the  Crown.  The  Chancellor  of  the  as  trusts  for  the  public  good.  Those  who 
Exchequer  must  annually  present  his  should  be  servants  of  the  people  are  often 
budget  and  lay  before  the  House  of  Com-  bondsmen  of  the  party  in  power,  and  fed- 
mons  financial  estimates  and  plans,  com-  eral  offices  are  considered  as  the  spoils  of 
prehending  debt,  expenditure,  income,  conquest,  to  be  distributed  among  camp 
ways  and  means,  and  the  proposed  taxa-  followers  as  rewards  for  partisan  zeal  and 
tion  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Confed-  labor.  Executive  influence  becomes  pro- 
erate  Constitution  imposed  upon  the  Exe-  digious  when  hosts  of  expectants  are  eager 
cutive  the  duty  of  calling  for  appropria-  to  displace  the  **  ins,*'  in  whose  behalf 
tions,  and  unless  the  money  was  *'  asked  experience,  and  ability,  and  integrity 
and  estimated  for  by  some  one  of  the  count  nothing  as  against  inability  to  prt>- 
heads  of  departments,  and  submitted  to  nounce  the  party  shibboleths.  The  ten- 
Congress  by  the  President,  a  two-thirds  dency  is  to  corrupt  public  opinion,  to  de- 
vote of  both  houses,  taken  by  yeas  and  grade  public  station,  to  make  officeholders 
nays,  was  required  for  an  appropria-  placemen  and  supple  instruments,  and 
tion."  This  high  degree  of  responsibility  "to  raise  up  a  host  of  hungry,  greedy, 
for  expenditures  was  mitigated  somewhat  and  subservient  partisans,  ready  for  every 
by  allowing  the  Pre^sident  to  arrest  cor-  service,  however  base  and  corrupt." 
rupt  or  unwise  legislation  by  disapprov-  Those  who  made  the  Confederate  Con- 
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fititation  were  deeply  conscious  of  the  in-  gislation  by  fostering  or  oppressing  local 
fluence  of  sach  a  practice,  extending  to  and  sectional  interests  and  industries, 
ereiy  neighborhood  of  the  Union,  in  Congress  was  also  inhibited  from  making 
strengthening  the  power  of  a  single  de-  appropriations  for  internal  improvements 
partment.  They  therefore  adopted  quite  except  for  lights,  beacons,  buoys,  im- 
a  reform.  Cabinet  officers  and  those  con-  proTcment  of  harbors,  and  removing  ob- 
nected  with  the  diplomatic  service  were  structions  to  navigation,  '*  in  all  which 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi-  cases  "  such  duties  were  to  be  laid  on  the 
dent.  Such  officers  are  the  immediate  navigation  facilitated  thereby  as  might 
agents  of  the  President,  and  to  give  him  '^  be  necessary  to  pay  the  costs  and  ex- 
entire  control  over  them  was  necessary  to  penses  thereof-  *'  When  any  river  divided 
the  efficient  discharge  of  his  duties.  To  or  flowed  through  two  or  more  States, 
cripple  an  executive  by  depriving  him  of  they  might  enter  into  compact  to  improve 
the  means  of  ridding  his  official  family  of  its  navigation. 

a  disagreeable,  or  incompetent,  or  hostile  Such  was  what  Castlereagh  would  have 

person,  would  -have  been  the  destruction  sneeringly  termed  *'  the  ignorant  impa- 

of  the  independence  of  a  separate  depart-  tience  of  taxation  "  among  the  framers  of 

ment.    To  avoid  the  oorruption  of  patron-  the  Confederate  Constitution.    The  Post 

age  dispensed  for  party  purposes,  and  re-  Office  Department  was  required  to   be 

pudiate  the  mischievous  maxim  that  **  to  self-sustaining.     It  was  not  considered 

the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  the  Presi-  just  to  put  upon  tax-payers  the  burden 

dent  was  required,  in  all  other  than  cab-  of  conveying  newspapers  and  private  cor- 

inet  and  diplomatic  removals,  to  report  to  respondence.    It  was  hoped  also  that  a 

the  Senate  the  removal,  with  the  reasons  self-supporting  department  would  neces- 

therefor.    The  very  language  of  one  of  sitate  the  abolition  of  the  franking  privi- 

the  bills  recommended  in  1826  was  trans-  lege  and  the  diminution  of  Government 

ferred  to  the  Constitution.    As  the  ad-  printing. 

vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  are  neces-  Bills  appropriating  money  were  to  spe- 
sary  to  an  appointment,  the  Confederate  cify  the  exact  amount  in  Confederate  cur- 
Government  80  far  associated  the  Senate  rency,  and  the  purposes  for  which  made, 
in  the  act  of  removal  as  to  require  a  state-  and  no  extra  compensation  was  to  be 
ment  of  the  reasons  of  the  Executive,  so  granted  to  any  public  contractor,  officer, 
as  to  enhance  executive  responsibility  agent,  or  servant,  after  such  contract 
and  to  prevent  displacement  of  public  ser-  should  have  been  made,  or  such  service 
vants  from  mere  whim  or  caprice,  or  for  rendered.  Every  bill  was  to  relate  to  but 
party  advantage.  one  subject,  and  that  was  to  be  expressed 

Some  additional  restrictions,  suggested  in  the  title. 

by  the  history  of  our  previous  legislation.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  wisdom 

were  imposed  on  the  legislative  depart-  or  expediency  of  these  amendments  of  our 

ment.     The  "  general  welfare  clause,"  Constitution,  the  purpose  is  most  roani- 

the  huge  Serbonian  bog  in  which  have  fest  to  guard  the  people  from  excessive 

been  swallowed  up  constitutional  limi-  taxation,  to  define  and  limit  the  powers 

tations,  was  stricken  out,  and  Congress  of  the  government,  to  keep  all  constitu- 

was  empowered  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  tional  checks  on  misgovemment  in  the 

duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  for  revenue  highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  to  furnish 

necessary  to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  every  possible  security  for  purity  and  in- 

the  common  defence,  and  carry  on  the  tegrity  in  the  administration  of  public 

government  of  the  Confederate  States."  affairs.    The  history  of  mankind  shows 

Boanties  from  the  treasury  were  prohib-  that  a  government  always  spends  as  much 

ited,  and  duties  were  not  to  be  laid  ''to  as  it  finds  it  possible  or  safe  to  extract 

promote  or  foster  any  branch  of  indus-  from  the  people,  and  that,  as  Hallam 

try."    The  angry  controversy  about  pro-  said,  "  time  changes  anomaly  into  system, 

tective  tari&  which,  in  1828-1833,  came  and  injury  into  right ;   examples  beget 

so  near  dissolving  the  Union,  was  settled  custom,  and  custom  ripens  into  law  ;  and 

hy  a  stroke  of  the  pen.    The  General  the  doubtful  precedent  of  one  generation 

Government  was   to   perform   national  becomes  the  fundamental  maxim  of  an- 

fimctioDS,  and  not  dlacriminate  in  its  le-  other. " 

J.  L.  M.  CURBT. 


THE  OUTSIDE  OP  THE  CUP. 


IT  was  a  handsome,  impertinent  face —  sometimes,  althodgh  he  worshipped  Al- 
one of  those  faces  in  which  the  fred  as  a  Persian  does  the  sun,  Tentored 
retrousse  arrangements  of  all  the  fea-  to  say  a  warning  word  oyer  the  rash 
tares  seem  at  once  to  challenge  and  to  in-  prodigality  with  which  Alfred  wasted  bis 
suit  the  gazer.  These  faces,  however  gifts.  He  followed  him  not  only  through 
handsome,  are  intolerable  to  other  wo-  college,  but  afler  they  led,  with  ooca- 
men,  but  are  sometimes  very  provoking  sional  warning  words ;  but  they  did  not 
and  beautiful  to  men.  reach  the  butterfly  in  time  to  save  it  from 

Such  a  face  stopped  Alfred  Clover  on  the  winter  winds, 

his  way  through  the  ball-room  of  Mrs.  When  a  man  means  or  is  destined  to 

Mayfiur,  and   such   a  face   proved  his  go  to  destruction,  how  he  seems  to  hurry 

ruin.  on  h  pas  de  geant.    This  was  Alfred  & 

'*  A  beautiful  danoer,  too,"  whispered  pace.   Firstsome  of  his  money  went ;  then 

his  companion,  a  fellow  senior  at  college,  he  followed  the  foolish  and  impertinent 

who  immediately  introduced  Alfred  to  face  to  the  altar.    The   low-class  £ng- 

Miss  Maria  Milburn.    On  such  slender  lish  have  a  very  disagreeable  way  of  pro- 

oobwebs  hangs  our  destiny.  nounoing  that  word.  They  call  it  a  halter ! 

Alfred  was  a  handsome,  dear  fellow,  A  narrow  mind  and  a  cold  heart,  an  en- 
with  a  voice — a  tenor  voice — and  a  for-  vious  soul  and  an  egotism  which  shut  oat 
tune.  Are  nut  these  things  enough  to  all  other  ol^ects-— such  were  Mis.  Clover's 
ruin  any  man  ?  Not  the  treatment  of  a  claims  to  consideration.  Had  she  been  a 
poor  Indian  baby  packed  in  early  papoose-  trifle  larger  intellectually,  ^  Wi9  ic  "^ 
dom  between  two  boards,  that  he  may  tense,  she  would  have  been  dangeroos ; 
grow  up  an  aristocratic  flat-head,  is  as  it  was,  feebleness  of  mind  and  body 
more  fatal  to  a  natural  development  of  came  in  to  save  the  world  from  a  moo- 
beauty  than  is  the  early  possession  of  ster,  while  it  completed  the  diaorganiza- 
these  advantages  to  the  young  American  tion  of  poor  Alfred's  household  and  for- 
maa.    It  seems  a   foregone   conclosion  tunes. 

that  to  be  successful  in  the  great  Ameri-  George  Sullivan,  with  the  plow  and  sure 
can  race  one  must  start  like  the  Greek  tread  of  the  tortoise,  had  gone  on  aod  on 
athlete,  unencumbered.  If  the  genii  of  straight  to  the  goal.  He  had  married  a 
whom  we  read  in  the  Arabian  tale,  who  good  woman  with  a  large  fortune  and 
are  suspended  over  our  world,  holding  all  the  virtues,  except,  perhaps,  the 
crewos  to  drop  on  lucky  heads,  ever  drop  doubtful  one  of  being  charming.  He 
one  on  the  head  of  a  boy  who  has  started  wanted  but  one  thing  to  make  him  hap* 
with  these  great  apparent  advantages,  py,  which  was  the  love  and  compaoiou- 
it  is  as  rare  as  is  the  handsome  flat-head,  ship  of  Alfred  Clover  ;  but  Mrs..  Glover 
Alfred  therefore  started  in  the  race  heavi-  interfered  and  broke  up  this.  Mr.  aod 
ly  encumbered ;  his  popularity  made  him  Mrs.  Sullivan,  with  their  superior  pros- 
diffuse,  bee-like  in  his  dissoluteness,  which  perity,  were  her  *'  Mordecai  at  the  gate/* 
his  refinement  prevented  from  becoming  A  small  mind  needs  a  convenient  hatred 
dissipation.  He  was  beyond,  above  the  for  its  nourishment,  as  a  larger  suul 
necessity  of  ii^or^,  he  thought ;  but  hisnat-  craves  love ;  and  it  is  not  a  difficult  nat- 
ural cleverness  brought  him  a  ready  and  ter  for  a  wife  to  interfere  with  and  break 
easy  superiority  in  his  classes.  His  beau-  up  a  masculine  friendship, 
tiful  voice  made  him  only  too  welcome  to  Alfred  went  on,  becoming  more  and 
his  gay  midnight  tempters.  He  tasted  too  more  an  accomplished  failure.  Ivtry 
early  of  that  sweet  cap,  flattery.  One  kind  of  success  awaited  him  butsaece»* 
man  whom  he  had  rescued  from  his  own  ful  success.  He  failed  profe?^sional!y  fc»T 
worst  enemy,  himself,  one  who  had  been  want  of  persistency.  He  failed  in  busi- 
shut  up  in  the  close  casket  of  a  shy  diffi-  ness  perhaps  for  want  of  meanness;  at 
dence,  George  Sullivan,  was  alone  his  any  rate,  he  failed, 
true  mentor,  his  unfailing  friend.    He  Finally  he  lost  his  character.    Noma^ 
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ter  how,  we  will  merely  look  at  what  he  morsel  under  his  tongue.  He  tells  us,  with 

lost  a  tone  in  which  lurks  an  ill-ccmcealed 

There  is  a  darkness  too  deep  to  be  de-  note  of  triumph,  how  much  we  have  suf- 

Bcribed,  and  that  was  the  cloud  into  which  fared  in  public  estimation ;  bow  much  we 

Alfred  descended,  with  no  heart  or  soul  have  lost;  how  we  must  hide  for  a  time 

near  him  large  enough  to  speak  one  com-  from  the  public  gaze !     Our  grief,  which 

forting^ord.    What  can  be  more  demor-  has  been  formless  before,  like  the  smoke 

Blizing  in  such  a  moment  than  a  wife  of  which  came  from  the  genie's  box,  tinkej 

nnaUsoul?    What  companionship  more  form  and  becomes  a  giant,  and  no  magic 

maddening  to  the  unhappy  than  a  selfish  ring  which  we  can  rub  will  ever  induce 

trnture  which  has  to  it  neither  reach  nor  the  giant  to  go  back  again  to  the  box ; 

breadfeh  of  Tision?    Is  it  wonderful  that  he  remains,  a  shadow  between  us  and  the 


he  looked  longingly  at  his  pistol  case,  and  officious  frienTOr  4f  f  ( -.  V  '^'  ^^  » %*^^   ^  /  •";  /' '  •  i 
measured  the  depth  of  the  dark,  peaceful  Truly,  *'  lemalneuraes/onsolationssur*    f.     '^^ 
river?    Yet  be  said  to  himself,  even  in  croit  d 'afflictions,"  in  many  and  in  most      *     \^m 
this  boar, '*  I  will  fM/ go  to  the  next  world  cases,  but  it  was  not  to  be  so  in  this    //-(idS9 
with  the  legend  on  my  brow,  *  Ran  away  case.    As  the  magic  lantern 'is  turned    ^  ^/i^.i 
from  bis  last  place.'    Bad  as  this  world  is,  sometimes  by  accident  on  the  audience,     f     »  .       i 
I  will  stay  and  see  it  out."  we  aU  know  the  curious  metamorphosis 
Jkfxs.  Clover  had  meanwhile  kept  the  of  familiar  faces.    The  beautiful  become 
fiimily  cradle   very   active.    While   no  agly,  the  ugly  beautiful ;  Mephistopheles 
oli?e  branches  descended  on  the  house  of  becomes   Moses,   and   Moses   Mephisto- 
8ailiran,  the  Clover  fields  were  decorated  pheles;  the  little,  insignificant,  pug-nosed, 
with  blossoms.  freckled  face  in  the  comer  shines  forth 
Mrs.  Clover  had  never  aspired  to  be-  with  something  of  an  angel  light,  while 
cornea  candidate  for  admission  to  Har«  the  grand,  serene  face  of  our  sample  phi- 
Tftrd  College,  nor  had  she  clamored  for  the  lanthropist  shadows  forth  the  hitherto 
i)alk)t — let  this  last  be  set  down  to  her  bidden  malignity  of  his  soul, 
credit ;  but  she  had  performed  her  legiti-  So  with  misfortune :  if  it  takes  awiQr  ft 
mate  function  with  rare  and  admirable  dear  delusi(m,  it  often  shovrs  us  a  new, 
fidelity,  li^he  was  one  of  Napoleon's  grea^  nnezpeeted,    and    unrealized    blessing, 
est  women.    Alfred  Clover  in  his  day  of  Some  Ariend,  whom  we  have  ignored,  per- 
min  looked  around  on  seven  little  eh  11-  haps,  has  b^en.  lovjtig  and  trusting  us. 
dreo,  and  on  a  wife  whose  only  form  of  It  is  only  oar  short-sighted  gaxe  that  is 
consoktion  was,  * '  Why  have  I  been  so  un-  Wrong,  not  the  eternal  goodness. 
fortQUate,  and  not  the  Snllivans  ?  "  Alfred,  from  the  depths  of  his  sorrow, 
So  thinking  and  so  feeling,  nigh  anto  had  imagined  that  George  Sullivan  had 
despair,  AJfired  Clover  sat  vratching  into  grovm  parse-proud  and  indifferent ;  he 
the  night,  not  knowing  what  the  morning  did  not  know,  jbe  ooold  not  fathom  the 
would  bring  forth,  when  he  heard  a  quiet  reason  of  his  visit, 
ring  at  his  door.    He  opened  it  himself,  to  And  poor  George's  constitutional  awk* 
see  standing  there  George  Sullivan,  the  wardness  favored  for  a  moment  the  idea 
man  whose  life  had  not  been  a  failure.  that  he  had  oome  to  triumph.     But  as  the 
The  sight  of  this  familiar  fiuie,  aaso-  sun  of  spring  unlocks  the  ice,  and  sends 
<aated  as  it  was  with  his  early  life,  its  it  down  in  floods  of  clear  virater  over  the 
brilliancy,  its  hopes,  its  joys,  and  its  sue-  awaiting  meadowB,  so  the  warm  heart 
oesses,  was  now,  in  the  hour  of  his  miser-  nndemeath  cleared  away  all  obstructioDB, 
able  failure,  inexpressibly  painful.  and  the  man  found  words  to  utter: 
But  he  found  strength  to  say :  '''Alfred,  I  have  come  to  help  yon." 
"  George,  this  is  kind."  And  then  followed  one  of  those  inter- 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  misfortunes  that  views  which  can  never  be  told.    I^n- 
they  reveal  to  us  the  weak  spot  in  our  guage  is  not  rich  enough  for  that  gener- 
best  Inends.    We  receive  a  visit  of  eon-  osity  which  puts  all,  even  character  it-    . 
dolenoe  when  perhaps  some  unexpected  self,  at  the  disposition  of  the  unfortunate, 
disgrace  has  fallen  on  onr  house ;  we  find,  The  man  who  is  tnte  and  faithful  in  such 
ixi  our  eternal  amasement,  that  the  friend  an  hour  is   like  that   ray  of  sunlight 
on  whom  we  have  leaned,  as  on  a  rock,  is  which  penetrates  the  chinks  of  the  pris- 
delighted  to  roll  oar  sorrow  as  a  svreet  oner's  deep  dungeon.    He  is  a  messenger 
S6 
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from  the  eternal  goodness,  an  ambassador  her  early  triumphs,  had  fconched  the  mii»- 

from  on  high.  cle  which  served  her  for  a  heart     Cer* 

**  Alfred,"  said  Gteorge  finally,  '*  I  haye  tainty  Mrs.  Clover  improved.    Her  brood 

never   forgotten  the   hour  when   I,  an  of  children  were  better  taken  care  of;  the 

awkvrard  boy  away  from  home  for  the  breakfasts  were  eatable,  and  her  tone  less 

first  time,  cursed  with  this  embarrass-  querulous. 

ment  which  clothes  me  still  like  a  gar-  It  would  do  as  all  good  could  ^e  read 
ment,  saw  you  leave  the  band  of  my  tor-  the  letters  written  at  this  time  by  Alfred 
menters  and  come  to  my  rescue.  You  to  George  Sullivan.  But  who  has  written 
were  the  god  Apollo  to  me,  with  your  out  the  eloquence  of  those  prayers  which 
beauty,  ease,  and  popularity.  In  that  mothers  breathe  beside  their  children's 
hour,  and  in  your  subsequent  kindness,  cots?  or  who  has  copied  that  sublime  poem 
you  •  turned  my  heart  from  hatred  to  of  despair  which  every  heart  pours  out 
love.  You  altered  my  whole  career.  You  over  its  dead?  Who  hai  caught  that  no- 
saved  me  from  that  scorn  and  loathing  blelanguageofgratitude  which  the  saved 
of  the  human  race  which  was  rapidly  pour  forth  to  the  benefactor?  The  best 
taking  hold  of  me.  I  registered  a  vow  part  of  literature  is  that  which  is  unwrit- 
then  and   there,  that  should  you  ever  ten. 

need  help,  and  I  could  give  it,  I  was  It  was  enough  that  the  old  affection 
yours,  body  and  soul.  You  have  been  was  renewed,  the  old  friendship  refaabiii- 
slow  to  claim  that  aid ;  but  through  the  tated.  It  wasenough  for  George  Solli ran 
complications  of  fate,  the  hour  has  come,  to  find  that  his  trust  had  not  been  mis- 
Receive  then  the  first  installment  of  an  placed.  It  is  not  always  the  wont  man 
old  debt."  whose  sins  find  him  out.    Alfred's  real 

The  light  had  come  through  the  chink,  integrity  was  unshaken.     That  diffuse- 

and  the  prisoner  was  reprieved.  iiess  which  had  been  his  bene  was  now 

Alfred  began  a  new  life  in  a  new  city,  gone ;  a  steady,  hard-working  life  was 

The    terrible   lesson   had   struck   deep,  crowned  with  its   appropriate   success. 

This  diffuse  and  gifled  man  learned  to  Men  honored  and  trusted  him ;  his  wife, 

confine  his  gifts  in  narrower  channels,  if  she  was  not  a  comfort,  had  oeased  to 

not  forgetting  to  use  them,  as  he  always  be  a  torment;  he  had  health  and  hope, 

had  done,  for  the  pleasure  and  enlighten-  If  the  brilliant  promise  of  his  yoaih  had 

ment  of  all  around  him.     We  must  all  turned  to  ashes,  out  of  those  ashes  had 

ieam  that  lesson  from  physical  nature,  risen  the  Phoenix  of  a  better  aad^moreon- 

that  the  stream  which  turns  the  mill  and  selfish  existence. 

I^ds  the  com  cannot  go  roaming  at  Life  is  apt  to  be  a  very  mixed  drink  at 

its  own  sweet  will  among  the  buttercups  best.    All  we  can  ask  of  it  is  that  it 

and  daisies ;  it  must  be  confined  in  a  nar-  should  not  be  too  dreadfully  bitter  for  our 

row,  prosaic,  and  definite  channel.  tender  palates.     Alfred  Clover  did  not 

As  for  Mrs.  Clover — ^reader,  have  you  rise  into  an  atmosphere  of  happiness  at 

ever  cultivated  geraniums?     Have  you  once;  perhaps  he  never  did. 

ever  noticed  the  effect  of  transplantation  7  i  slept,  and  dreamed  tiiat  life  was  beauty ; 

Even  the  humble  varieties,  yon  scraggy  I  woke,  and  found  that  life  was  doty, 

old  fishtail,  or  the  common  sweet-scented.  Like  most  of  us,  Alfred  censed  to  live 

are  all  benefited  by  a  "  change  of  base."  for  himself,  and  began  to  live  for  his  cbil- 

Tbe  be^ntiful  pelargoniums  become  splen-  dren.    It  came  to  him  suddenly  one  day 

did  and  the  fishtail  is  a  blaze  of  blossoms ;  that  he  had  some  beautiful  daughters, 

while  the  *^  sweet-scented  "  has  become  a  The  combination  had  been  a  happy  one 

tree  almost,  and  affords  you  a  delicious  physically,  and  the  Clover  children  were 

background  for  your  bouquets.  all  handsome,  clever,  and  good.     Ger- 

The  new  soil  of  a  Western  city  improv-  trade,  the  eldest,  was  from  her  earliest 

ed  that  feeble  growth  known  as  Mrs.  CIo-  years  a  wise  little  woman,  a  great  ooni- 

ver.    Tom  from  the  supports  of  old  ha-  fort  to  her  fiither,  and,  as  are  the  child- 

treds  and  old  jealousies,  which  had  fas-  renof  feeble  mothers  often,  a  perfect  little 

tened  like  ugly  cankers  around  her  very  orderly  housekeeper,  and  a  guardian  ao- 

roots,  Mrs.  Clover  put  forth  unexpected  gel  of  the  younger  children.    She  shot  op 

shoots  of  energy ;  and  perhaps  that  pale  into  a  dark-eyed   beauty   at   eighteen, 

&ce  and  that  bowed  figure  of  the  man  as-  rather  pensive  and  grave,  but  very  pleas* 

aociated  with  her  early  admiration  and  ing,  and  was  immediately  wooed  and  ma 
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by  the  best  match  in  Urania,  and  went  Before  Alfred  CIoTer  was  an  old  roan, 
from  her  mother's  nursery  to  her  own  he  found  himself  in  the  position,  almost 
much  better  furnished  one,  which  in  due  wholly,  of  a  *'  father-in-law."  It  struck 
time  she  proceeded  to  till,  though  not  him  sometimes  whimsically,  that  he  do- 
with  her  mother's  talent.  riyed  his  importance  and  prosperity  thus 
Then  came  Alice,  graceful,  coquettish,  vicariously.  He  had  not  ceased  to  be  the 
with  streaming  curls,  eyes  like  a  startled  refined,  charming,  cultiyated  man,  always 
fiiwa,  and  complexion  with  a  mild  rose  holding  his  own  place,  and  perhaps  a  bet- 
blush  in  it.  Grave  and  sombre  Mr.  De-  ter  place  than  any  of  his  sons-in-Iuw,  in 
laplaine,  member  of  Congress,  rich  and  society ;  but  there  was  still  over  him  the 
important,  plucked  this  flower,  and  wore  shadow  of  the  old  disgrace ;  there  was  the 
it  proudly.  scar  visible  of  that  iron  which  had  enter- 
Then  came,  in  ftilness  of  time,  tender  ed  his  soul.  His  oldest  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Magdalena,  a  heavenly  blonde.  Her  eyes  Russell,  who  had  married  Gertrude,  was 
were  so  blue,  her  brow  so  fair,  her  hair  a  man  nearly  of  his  own  age,  and  bad 
eo  gloriously  golden  and  beautiful,  that  known  his  whole  history.  Perhaps  no 
everyone  said,  *'  She  outshines  them  all."  gentler,  truer,  nobler  gentleman  thnn  this 
She  was  a  joyous  and  loving  creature,  as  son-in-law  existed,  but  Alfred  did  not 
radiant  as  her  own  coloring.  The  world  feel  happy  in  his  house.  He  preferred 
was  a  gay  and  serene  place  to  Magdale-  (and  he  despised  himself  for  doing  so)  the 
na,  so  she  appropriately  married  rather  a  coarser-grained  Delaplaine  and  the  ob* 
heavy  Americanized  Teuton,  Mr.  Cam-  tuse  Campenhausen.  Some  wounds  are 
penhausen,  as  rich  and  as  proper  as  pos-  irritated  by  a  tender  touch, 
sible.  If  Magdalena  had  to  interpret  a  Thus  traces  of  the  immortal  sorrow, 
joke  to  him  sometimes,  she  but  carried  which  is  our  legacy  from  the  Garden  of 
out  the  fable  of  Hebe,  who  bore  the  spark-  Eden,  pursued  Alfred  in  the  days  of  his 
Img  cup  to  the  heavier  and  sleepier  dei-  hardly-earned  prosperity .  Old  debts  were 
ties.  It  is  apt  to  be  the  function  of  a  paid  up,  the  great  disgrace  was  rubbed 
wife  to  catch  the  up-floating  bubble  of  out -all  debts  but  that  of  gratitude  (o 
rabtle  thought  before  ber  lord  thinks  George  Sullivan,  and  that  went  on  accti- 
anything  about  it.  Happy  he  and  happy  mulating  interest  for  all  time.  ;,. 
!(he  if  she  carries  the  conquered  cup  to  The  old  friends  met  but  seldom,  but 
him  alone.  these  successive  handsome  daughters  had 
Thenoame  her &ther*8  favorite,  Louise,  been  sent  as  les  ambassadrices  from 
She  was  the  Madonna-looking  girl,  a  one  house  to  the  other.  Mr.  Sullivan's 
quiet,  perfect  face,  with  auburn  hair  hearth  remained  lonely,  and  the  Clover 
which  rippled  like  that  of  Titian's  Flora  girls  were  his  great  pets  and  darlingR. 
and  some  of  Raphaers  women.  She  was  Mrs.  Sullivan  took  to  the  bo^'s,  as  moth- 
the  St  Cecilia  of  the  family.  A  true,  and  erless  women  are  apt  to  do,  and  tipped 
touching,  and  powerful  voice,  with  a  keen  them  so  generously  that  they  considered 
sense  of  the  divine  art  of  music,  had  her  Mrs.  Pluto  in  disguise, 
brought  this  child  very  near  to  the  heart  It  was  to  Louise,  then,  that  the  haunt- 
of  the  mnsical  father.  He  loved  them  all  ed  man  turned  for  that  perfect  peace 
b3undle8sly,  but  even  in  his  prayers  he  which  the  soul  of  man  desireth.  She 
felt  that  he  loved  Louise  best.  And  she  loved  her  fUher  understandingly ;  they 
bad  aaother  claim  on  his  love.  Of  ail  were-of  one  kind.  But  Mr.  Paul ison,  the 
these  splendid  women  she  alone  had  an  young  rector  of  the  highly  ritual istie 
imperfection.  She  was  lame.  An  attack  church  of  Saint  Humbronins,  east  his  fine 
of  inflammatory  rheumatism  had  shorten-  eyes  one  day  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clo- 
ed  one  limb,  and  while  the  Graces  danced  ver's  pew,  and  saw  Louise  standing  in  the 
Euterpe  sat  and  sang.  How  Alfred  loved  glorified  light  of  a  stained  gla.ss  window, 
to  have  her  lean  on  his  arm  ;  and  how  and  concluded  that  if  ever  maiden  was  a 
her  big  brothers  protected,  loved,  and  representative  of  the  middle  ages,  there 
com^rted  her !  She  was  always  safe  from  she  stood.  He  saw  all  the  pictures  of  Fra 
their  rough  jokes.  Perhaps  no  one  is  Angelico,  all  the  straight  young  saint- 
ever  entirely  unconscious  or  nnsaddened  esses,  all  the  fair  women  bearing  lilies,  of 
by  a  personal  defect ;  but  if  ever  any  one  bis  ritualistic  dreams,  realized.  Then  he 
had  the  grief  soflened  and  the  sting  taken  heard  her  voice  chanting  after  him,  and 
out,  it  was  Louise.  he  was  moved  beneath  his  chasuble,  cope, 
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flarpUde,  and  cassock.    All  his  church  would  tenderly  guard  my  wild  rose  Alice, 

millinery  fluttered  wildly  o?er  his  beating  I  found  Campenhausen  stupid  and  heaTj, 

heart.    As  he  walked  home  behind  Mr.  yet  I  knew  he  would  make  Maij^alena  a 

Gloyer  and  his  lame  daughter,  he  regret-  good  husband ;   she  was  bright  enough 

ted  to  see  her  limp ;  but  he  bethought  for  both.    Now  here  b  a  m^n  more  edu- 

him,  not  without  a  smirk  of  complacency,  cated,  and  more  apparently  the  equal  of 

that  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  and  Louise,  than  are  any  of  the  other  hus- 

lotely  act  of  humility  to  marry  a  lame  bands,  and  I  reluct  at  him,  I  dread  him, 

wife,  and  it  would  almost  make  him —  Ihatehiml   It  must  be  jealousy — ^I  do  not 

FlaulLson— 4  saint  before  his  time.  want  to  lose  my  Louise/' 

Going  to  dinner  with  one  of  his  wealthy  The  months  of  her  engagement  were 
parishioners,  whose  daughters  had  strong  full  of  torture  to  her  father.  To  see  her 
-candlestick  propensities,  he  began  to  talk  listen  for.  another  footfall,  to  lean  on 
of  the  Clovers.  Mr.  Parkinson,  the  another  arm,  would  have  filled  her  father 
wealthy  parishioner,  had  just  heard  a  with  sadness  in  any  case ;  but  to  see  her 
Tery  interesting  rumor,  which  was  to  the  lore  a  man  whose  atmasphere  filled  him 
effect  that  **  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  rich  George  with  incredible  distrust  was  dreadful. 
Sullivan  (such  a  friend  of  the  Clovers,  Mr.  Paulison  finally  got  a  call  to  a 
you  know,  wife),  was  to  make  Louise  great  city.  Urania  gave  up  the  brilliant 
Glover  his  heir.  It  had  always  been  sup-  young  light  of  ritualism,  and  be  went  on- 
posed,  you  know,  that  he  would  give  his  ward  and  upward,  even  to  George  Suili- 
money  to  some  of  them ;  but  in  considera-  van's  city— the  city  of  the  wise  and  leam- 
tion  of  her  infirmity,  and  from  the  delight  ed  and  prosperous.  Of  course  be  went 
her  singing  had  given  him,  it  was  said  freighted  with  letters  to  Creorge  Sullivan, 
that  Mr.  Sullivan  intended  to  endow  *'and  went  but  to'prepare  a  nest  for  hisi 
Louise  with  all  his  fortune ;  immense,  Mr.  future  bride !  "  Louise  had  grown  con- 
Paulison,  I  assure  you — ^millions."  stantly  more  beautiful ;  her  voice  rang 

If  there  is  anything  straighter  than  a  out  (as  does  the  voice  of  the  happy  wo- 

bee  line,  if  there  is  any  geometrical  term  man  always)  with  a  tenfold  power.    She 

indicating  the  shortest  distance  and  the  had  always  been  religious ;  her  nature 

straightest  line  between  two  given  points,  grew  upward  as  a  flower  seeks  the  sun. 

use  it,  dear  reader,  to  define  the  direction  It  was  a  life  beyond  any  other  dear  to  h^ 

of  Mr.  Paulison 's  Monday  morning  walk,  imagination,  that  of  a  clergvman's  wi&. 

He  sped  in  his  wooing.  I  am  sorry  to  with  its  work  and  its  renunciatioos. 
gay,  he  was  handsome  ;  he  seemed  to  be  Mr.  Paulison  *s  letters  were  very  sweet 
'  earnest ;  he  had  much  of  that  delightful  and  savory.  He  had  been  very  kindly  re- 
middle-age  lore  at  his  command.  He  oeived  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  but  he  wrote  thus 
could  talk  about  Saint  Elizabeth  and  her  to  his  affianced  :  **  But,  my  dear  Louise, 
roses,  the  mystical  number  seven ;  he  imagine  my  disappointment  when  I 
could  draw  all  the  crosses,  from  St.  learned  that  Mr.  SulliTan  is  law  diurck. 
George  down ;  and  as  for  sacred  mono-  All  his  great  wealth  and  power  are  thas 
grams,  he  was  unquenchable.  Symbol-  lost  to  the  most  glorious  work.  He  give 
L<«n,  that  lovely  and  unending  subject— ^he  his  money  indiscriminately,  I  hear,  to  the 
eould  talk  beautifully  on  that,  and  he  was  poor,  here  and  there,  instead  of  allowing 
young,  and  he  was  in  love !  it  to  go  through  the  proper  channel  of 

Alas!  alas!  for  Alfred,  his  pet  lamb  the  'Absorbent  Brothers.'    I  heard  the 

was  taken  from  him.    He  could  urge  no  other  day  that  he  was  educating  the  son 

objection  to  Mr.  Paulison.   He  had  talent,  of  a  Presbyterian  widow,  who  nu^  be- 

he  had  the  noblest  of  professions,  he  had  come  a  clergyman,  and    be  has  given 

the  best  of  characters  from  his  bishop,  largely  to  a  Baptist  college !    He  abro* 

but  the  father's  heart  told  him  that  Mr.  lutely  would  have  the  children  of  hert^ 

Paulison  was  a  deception  and  a  fraud.  tics  learn  science !    He  has  refm«d  to 

**  Is  it  because  I  love  her  better,"  give  a  very  necessary  sum  to  the  par- 
thought  the  miserable  father,  *'  that  I  chase  of  vestments,  and  he  objected  to 
hate  to  give  her  up  ?  I  did  not  lore  Wil-  the  antiphonal  procession.  Let  as  hope, 
liam  Bussell,  yet  I  gave  him  my  Ger-  dear  Louise,  that  his  wealth  may  somt 
•  trade  gladly.  I  knew  he  would  make  time  descend  to  those  who  will  bettfr 
her  happy.  I  do  not  care  for  the  society  know  how  to  use  it,  and  that  he  may 
of  my  political  Delaplaine,  yet  I  knew  he  the  errors  of  his  ways," 
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Mr.  Paalifloti  meanwhile  was  growing  Mr.  Paulison  was  furioos.  He  walked 
in  reputation  and  power.  His  beautiful  home  a  deeply  injured  man.  "  A  paltry 
eyes  bad  caiied  forth  a  poem  from  one  of  hundred  thousand  to  Alfred  Glover — not' 
bis  female  parishioners,  beginning:  an  old  man,  or  a  prosperous  man,  par- 
Orbs  of  mrnighti  my  soul  in  ecatasy  ticularly— with  a  reversionary  interest 
Doth  aeo  70  ffleajn,  above  the  chancel  rail  I  (entirely  at  bis  own  will  and  pleasure)  to 
Mine  ears  do  bear  that  voice  of  melody  j,jg  daughter  Louise!  some  foolish  pic- 
TOch  upward  bears  my  spirit,  poor  and  fraU  ^^^  ^^^  ^1^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Mr.  Paulison  began  to  fear  that  he  had  f^j^jjy ,    fi^^    thousand  apiece  to  those 

been  precipitate  in  giving  so  much-  j^^^j^  ^^^y^ ,      p^^^ ,  ^^j.  ^  ^^^  f^^  ^ 

namely,  himself— to  a  little  lame  girl  m  chasuble,  a  cope,  a  stained  glass  window, 

Urania.    Still  he  was  not  quite  prepared  ^  reredos.    Bah !    not  a  penny  to  the 

to  forget  her ;  and  then  there  was  Mr.  Absorbent  Brothers." 

George  Sullivan  and  his  millions.     Who  j^,     Paulison    remembered    that   the 

knew  but  that  he,  Paulison,  was  destined  g^^^^  ^f  ^.^e  middle  ages  sometimes  used 

to  be  the  high  and  noble   intelligence  profone  language ;  but  being  an  Absor- 

wbich  should  devote  tliat  money  to  its  legi-  ^^^  Brother,  he  wisely  determined  not  to 

timate  and  proper  conclusion,  the  decora-  ^^^^^^  ^jj^j^  example.    But  he  had  been 

tion  of  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter?  ^^nged,  he  had  been  swindled !  he  would 

Suddenly,  from  the  midst  of  her  lonely  ^^^  g^^^i  ^^^^^  i_n^j^  the  hero  of  "  Orbs 

prosperity,  Mrs.  Sullivan  died,  and  in  a  ^f  ^y  nio-ht,"  ete. 

few  short  months  her  husband  followed  Louise^had  not  been  happy  of  late.  Her 

ber.    The  greet  city  paused  a  moment  to  Iq^q^^q  letters  had  been  growing  colder, 

read  the  rich  man's  will.    It  contauied  3^^  ^ad  not  relished  his  first  abuse  of  the 

for  Mr.  Panlison  some  important  items  time-honored  family  friend ;  but  hers  was 

and  one  grand  omiasion.    He  gave  to  Al-  ^^  humble,  constant,  and  hopeful  nature, 

fred  Clover  one  hundred  thousand  dol-  p^^^  ^o  excuse  those  she  loved.    Her  fa- 

krs,  which  at  his  death,  if  he  chose  to  ^ber  noticed  that  she  sang  less,  and  that 

lioso,  his  friend  desired  that  he  should  ghe  leaned  more  heavily  on  his  arm,  and 

bequeath  to  Louise  ;  he  gave  each  of  the  ^hat  when  she  knelt  in  prayer— Heaven 

boys  five   thousand   dollars,    which  he  help  her  !-she  knelt  longer  and  press- 

wished  them  to  spend  on  their  educa-  ^  her  hands  more  closely  over  her  eyes. 

tion.  "  to  make  them  worthy  American  rphe  stained  glass  window  made  a  cross  on 

citizens";  to    the   other  daughters  he  her  as  she  knelt.    It  was  not  one  of  Mr. 

left  pictures  and  pieces  of  silver  ;  to  his  Paulisqn's  crosses,  but  rather  like  one 

"  dear  friead  Maria  Clover,  wife  to  Al-  ^^  ^hose  which  threw  its  long  shadow 

fred  Clover,"  all  his  late  wife's  camel's-  ^^^^  ^  weeping  world,  from  that  Hill  of 

hair  shawls,  and  diamond  pin;  and  he  de-  Calvary.     Henceforth  she  was  to  walk 

dared,  with  many  expressions  of  affection,  ^^der  its  shadow  forever.  Help  her,  thou 

that  these  bequests  to  the  Clover  family  gracious  Presence,  who  hast  made  the 

were  dictated  by  the  great  love  he  bore  emblem  dear  and  sacred  !  help  her,  for 

the  lather,  to  whom  the  sum  of  one  bun-  ghe,  of  all  thy  creatures,  will  need  it  most, 

dred  thousand  dollars  was  but  part  pay-  j^^d  deserve  thy  dear  arm  around  her  and 

ment  of  an  old  debt.  about  her  forever  more ! 

Then,  with  many  wise  provisions,  he  xhis  was  Mr.  Paulison's  last  letter : 
willed  the  rest  of  his  money  not  at  all  as 

Mr.  Paulison  expected  or  approved.    His  Mt  Dear  Louise:  I  feel  that  I  have  need  at 

•I,  J  .1  .,  .  u  r  -  1-  ^  this  moment  of  all  your  most  tender  pyinpathy; 
wiU  read  thus :  '*  As  much  of  my  large  ^^^  j  ^^  constrainil  by  conscience  (ever,  as  you 
estate  was  derived  from  my  beloved  late  know,  my  tyrant),  to  say  to  you  tliat  our  engage- 
wife,  I  desire  to  record  my  gratitude  and  ment,  on  which  i  founded  such  hopes  of'futui'e 
respect  for  her  by  investing  it  in  such  a  happiness  and  spiritual  growth,  must  come  to  an 

»no^««.  *k-«.  :«.  «-»  .^•,Jf.,«n«  ir^»4  i-n  end.  I  have  long  doubted  whether  your  spiritu- 

manner  ^at  it  may  perpetually  keep  m  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j„  ^  ^j^^  ^^ 

mind   and    memorialize  her  virtues.     I  whether  my  union  to  you  was  one  which  would 

give  it,  therefore,  as  she  desired.     .     .    I,  redound  to  tliat  inner  growth  which  I  feel  It  iv 

therefore,  give  and  bequeath  the  whole  my  blessed  duty  to  foster  in  myself.    I  have 

bulk  of  my  fortune,"  ete.    The  upshot  of  PfT^^r?^,  ^^"^^  k!  "^l^^^^^^t  ^TaZw 
...           XL       t               *.            mT'        i.  about  hiffh  days,  which  has  wounded  mo  sorely, 
which  was  that  he  gave  two  millions  to  ^^^  ^^lle  a  union  with  me  might  have  led  yon 
educate  poor  children,  without  distinc-  onward  and  npwai'd,  I  have  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  creed  or  country.  tion  of  finding  that  you  have  deceived  me— yes, 
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WBntonlj  deoeived  me  I    I  h&ve  foimd'  ttiat        None  of  her  prosperoas  and  happy  BUr- 

early  In  life  your  flither  was  a  resident  of  this  ^^  ^^^i^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  feelings.     They 

city;  that    here  he  disgraced  his  name,  and       n     j  i      j  

eo^irht  shelter  in  a  distant  toirn.  Could  you  ^^.^  <*ear,  handsome,  prosperous  women, 
wish  to  draff  me,  who  must  ever  be  a  shining  with  average  gills  and  average  sensitive- 
light,  an  object  to  whom  the  world  looks  ever  ness,  had  found  the  course  of  true  love 
for  guidance  and  support  -would  you  drag  me  ^ery  smooth.  It  was  to  the  highly  gifted, 
hito  a  union  with  the  daughter  of  a  dishonored  ^^^  ^^y^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  p^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Then  1  was  led  to  believe  (I  think"  by  some  t^©  message  of  disappointment  was  sent, 
member  of  your  fiimily)  that  Mr.  Sullivan  in*  Whom  the  Lord /owtA  he  chasteneth. 

tended  to  redeem  tibe  oiroi-s  of  his  life  by  mak-         ggp  ^^^^^^  g^^  ^^^^  y^^  f^n^  arm  around 

ing  yon  his  heir.    Had  he  done  so,  and  had  I*  i        .,  l  xi      i*    i.  i  r  t^i*   j* 

forgetting  and  forgiving  all  else,  become  as  ^^^!  }^'^^^S)^  ^^^  ^^^  ^O"™  ^^  blinding 

your  husband  Uie  custodian  of  all  Uiis  wealth,  to  grief     He  found  it  the  best  service  he 

use  for  the  benefit  of  those  High  Church  princi-  oould  do  her  to  tell  her  the  whole  story 

pies  to  which  my  life  is  to  be  devoted,  I  might,  of  his  life— its  weaknesses,  its  failures,  its 

although  despising  eaithlydrow  (as  such)^^  regeneration,  and  successes ;  how  he  bad 

consented  to  become  the  vehicle  through  which  ,.      ,     ,  ,.  ,  , 

it  would  have  gone  forth  to  b  ess  the  world  I  "^©d  down  disgrace,  and    sorrow,  and 

But  having  beeu  led  to  consider  myself  as  en-  heartbreak,  but  to  meet  them  again  and 

tUled  to  it,  and  now  to  find  myself  wronged  and  again  in  life,  not  as  conquerors,  as  once 

tke^ed,  I  must  say  I  have  reasoned  wltli  my-  ^hcy  were,  but  now  as  slaves,  who  came 

self  in  vain  as  to  allowing  the  charms  of  your  .     .  ,1  i  .        r  i.-      •  4.     •  t     xl-         j 

beauty,  which  once  filled  my  carnal  eye,  to  pre-  *^  ^^^  "»«*  ^f  his  victories.     In  this,  and 

▼ail  against  the  higher  instincts  of  my  soul,  in  her  father's  dear  love,  in  the  conacious- 

whioh  tell  me  that  renunciatiou  is  the  first  dutj^  ness  that  she  was  all  in  all  to  him,  and  in 

of  the  saints  and  that  I  who  follow,  an  humble  jj^j.  payers,  Louise  found  peace. 
Absorbent  Brother,  in  their  footsteps,  must  re-         «•       m  t.     1     1    j  xx_  • 

nounce  even  you,  who  were  the  light  of  my        ^^^'  Clover,  who  looked  very  pretty  m 

eyes  and  the  Joy  of  my  soul.    Wlien  I  reniem-  the  camers-hair  shawls  and  diamond  pin, 

ber  how  I  have  been  deceived,  I  cannot  forgive  had  finally  forgiven  Mr.  and  Mrs.  SuUi- 

your  father !  although  I  hope  to  forgive  aU  fnen,  ^an  for  being  more  prosperous  than  she ; 

»eX"'r>rrt~uX  -tf  plur;  -<»  -  ^^  --  o°  «"«  constantly  ». 

which  you  have  so  often  heard  me  preach  (I  proved.     She    liad    been   a    nice-Iooking 

trust  with  edification),  I  remain,  your  crushed  chaperon   for    her    beautiful  daughters : 

and  broken  foUow  sufferer,  inanity  in  black  Tel  vet  and  point  lace, 

AMBBOSIUS  PAULISOK.  ^jj.,,  pj^^,^  ^^^^  j^  j^g   ^^^jy  g^^  j^j^^  -^ 

Louise  was  one  of  the  younger  mem-  a  more  attractive  ol^ect  than  inanity  in  a 

bers  of  the  family,  and  she  but  dimly  re«  soiled  dressing  gown  and  neglected  ckeve- 

membered  the  days  of  trouble.    It  was  lure.    She  was  always  treated  by  Alfred 

reserved  for  her  lover,  that  man  who  with  protecting  tenderness,  and  by  her 

bad  sworn  to  love  and  protect  her,  to  daughters  with  profound  respect.    The 

breathe  to  her  for  the  first  time  anything  only  proof  they  ever  gave  of  their  limited 

against  her  beloved  father.  belief  in  her  was,  that  they  ncTer  carried 

That  heartbi'eak  which  is  so  much  more  her  any  of  their  troubles — an  immunity 
of  a  heartbreak  that  the  idol  itself  is  which  she  very  much  eigoyed.  She  had 
broken,  was  the  heritage  of  Louise.  Her  various  little  ailments,  which  she  ei\joyed 
fatlier  and  herself  had  read  tiiis  precious  intensely,  talked  about  freely,  and  nuised 
letter  together,  hand  in  hand.  Some-  conscientiously.  Iler  later  life  was  sin- 
thing  had  taught  them  that  Mr.  Pauli-  gularly  happy,  showing  that  while  it 
8on*s  lettera  were  to  be  dreaded,  and  they  takes  a  great  nature  to  meet  adversity 
went  forth  to  meet  them  together,  as  well,  almost  anybody  can  manage  pr**- 
leagued  against  a  common  danger.  Nei-  perity.  She  had  adored  Mr.  Paulison, 
ther  of  them  had  expected  all  that  came,  and  felt  the  breakins  off  of  the  engag»- 
The  storm  came  hurtling  down  on  a  very  ment  as  a  personal  grief  to  herself;  but 
unprotected  pair  of  heads.  Each  suffering  she  confided  quietly  to  Gertrude  that  she 
more  for  the  other  than  for  himself  or  was  not  much  surprised,  for  she  Lad  never 
herself,  they  yet  found  a  certain  comfort  understood  why  so  fine  a  young  man 
in  being  together  ;  and  if  there  had  been  wanted  to  marry  a  poor  lame  girl  like 
danger  that  a  maiden  love  for  Mr.  Pauli-  Louise.  '*  For  consider,  Gertrude,  bow 
son  should  linger  in  the  breast  of  Louise,  beautifully  I  used  to  dance  when  your 
the  attack  upon  her  father  brushed  it  father  fell  in  love  with  me." 
away,  and  forever.  M.  1.  W.  S. 
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THE  liECTUBE  SEASON.  gQch  people  naturally  flock  upon  the  leo- 

Iir  the  amosement  column  of  yester-  tare  stage,  in  order  to  be  seen,  trying  to 

day's  paper  were  these  two  attractive  ad-  crowd  off  the  learned,  wise  and  illustrious. 

Tertisements :  The  popular  humorists  are,  taken  as  a 

Grbat  Lbctohk.— Miss  Myrtle  de  la  Hooke  ^^ss,  probably  the  dreariest  in  the  army 

Boone  aged  Bixteen  years,  will  lecture  at of  lecturers — though  there  are  splendid 

thiaerening,  on  Her  Experience  ais  a  Canvass-  exceptions,  like  Artemus  Ward.     I  must 

er,  and  other  topics. ^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^   p^..^^  ^jj.  ^f  ^^^y 

UcTUUE  ExTRAORDiNABT.-Prank  Massey  Professional  clowns  of  literature,  such  as 

willlecture  tills  evening  at, etc.,  on*' His  Expe-  the  eccentric  Si.  Slocum  and   the  droll 

rience  as  a  •  Lord '  at  Cape  Maj."    Our  flasta-  Tommy  Topkins,  is  to  me  not  very  dirert- 

ioDSblea  will  flock  to  bearhim.  i^j^.  f^,^  ^j^^^  j^^j^^^  ^^^^  ^  misspelt 

These,  I  think,  embraced  all  the  lectur-  lest  they  be  missed,  or  separated  into  one- 
ing  resources  of  that  ereniug  in  the  city,  line  paragraphs  to  provide  them  with 
Puzzling  choice,  accordingly,  for  mental  point,  they  become  somewhat  obtrusive, 
food,  between  the  experience  of  a  sixteen-  Nevertheless,  as  the  jesters  come  daily, 
year-old  canvasser  and  that  of  a  confess-  with  hop,  skip,  jump,  and  somersault,  he- 
ed swindler !  In  the  hall  where  the  sham  fore  the  public,  it  is  plain  they  amuse, 
lord  displayed  himself.  Dr.  Schoeppe  had  and  amuse,  too,  week  after  week,  year 
discoursed  some  time  before,,  for  the  rea-  after  year,  with  the  same  musty  tricks, 
8on  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  murder  the  same  stale  gibes,  spelling  of  ''  ov," 
and  pardoned ;  and  we  all  remember  that  and  writing  2  in  place  of  *'  to,"  with  kin- 
when  Mr9.  Fair,  the  slayer  of  Crittenden,  dred  witticisms.  They  are  the  Tom  Fools 
was  acquitted,  she  at  once  delivered  a  leo-  of  current  literature,  never  saying  a  word 
tare  on  **  Wolves  in  the  Fold,"  at  Sacra-  without  a  grimace,  always  appearing  in 
inento.  Should  Stokes  and  Tweed  outlive  patches  and  paint,  earning  like  other 
their  sentences,  they  will  of  course  be  •  mountebanks  an  honest  livelihood  by  a 
ready  to  moralize  in  public  on  '*  My  Pns-  trade  that  gives  innocent  mirth  to  multi- 
on  Experience,"  like  a  pair  of  Silvio  Pel-  tudes.  But  wlien  the  humorist,  mount- 
licos ;  and  the  convict  jackets  might  be  ing  the  rostrum  and  doffing  the  mask, 
shown,  to  draw  a  larger  audience.*  speaks  from  his  undisguised  personality, 

We  laugh  at  these  absurdities,  but  they  he  loses  the  old  coigne  of  vantage  and  en- 
are  no  worse  than  the  parade  of  women  counters  novel  drawbacks.  His  actual 
whose  only  claim  to  be  heard  is  a  couple  phiz  may  be  anything  but  funny — like 
of  yards  of  **  store  "  hair,  a  green  velvet  Pantaloon's  with  the  daubs  off;  his  voice 
riding  habit,  and  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  may  be — ^generally  is — weak,  husky. 
There  is  small  sense  nowadays  in  the  harsh,  or  squeaky ;  hb  gestures  may  be 
S^yinish  saw  that  **  a  woman  and  a  hen  awkward,  his  whole  manner  unpleasing ; 
are  soon  lost  by  gadding  abroad ; "  and  and  since  no  art  can  make  the  spoken 
even  from  the  earliest  ages  women  have  **of"  as  ludicrous  as  if  it  were  *'ov, 
thought,  wrought,  and  fought  as  worthi-  nor  the  spoken  '*  to  "  as  if  it  were  ''  2, 
ly  as  men — and  talked,  too,  for  that  mat-  his  strongest  prop  may  be  cut  from  under 
ter ;  for,  if  Socrates  *'  lectured,"  so  did  the  hapless  humorist  at  the  start. 
Xantippe,  the  Mra.  Caudle  of  antiquity.  Skill  in  mimicry  is  a  fortune  to  the  leo- 
Ail  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  a  lecturer's  sex,  turer ;  for,  as  many  people,  having  Con- 
or the  Cut  of  her  garments,  is  hardly  scientious  scruples  against  the  theatre, 
ground  enough  for  her  asking  an  audi-  lely  on  lectures  for  their  fund  of  dramatic 
once.  The  platform  is  equally  overrun  entertainment,  it  is  found  that  good 
with  masculine  notoriety  hunters.  Peo-  "  readings"  compel  large  audiences,  and 
pie  there  are  who  think  it  glory  enough  that  theatrical  orators  are  admired.  Such 
fv>r  one  life  to  figure  as  the  central  actors  an  orator  is  Gough,  who,  I  suppose,  may 
in  a  divorce  suit,  and  to  have  their  private  be  taken  as  a  typical  lecturer,  since  *'  to 
letters  published  in  the  nevrspapers ;  and  him,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  in 
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a  sketch  written  for  a  religious  newspa-  bent  on  introducing  the  town-pomp  fur 
per,  **  belongs  the  unique  distinction  of  that  purpose,  that  I  could  only  dissuade 
haying  addressed  more  human  beings  than  him  from  handling  it  by  protesting  there 
any  man  now  living  on  our  globe.  For  was  no  legend  whatever  dinging  to  that 
thirty  years  no  man  has  commanded  such  ornament  of  the  cross-roads.  But  I  gave 
crowds."  The  secret  is  *'  his  most  dra-  him  one  of  our  dear  old  traditions  of  the 
matic  voice  and  gesticulation ;  for  it  may  fight  around  Indian  Rock,  pointing  out 
seem  presumptuous  to  say  it,"  continues  the  very  spot  where  Big  Knife  was  wont 
the  divine,  "  but  I  have  often  thought  to  show  himself  at  midday  with  insult- 
that  Gough  is  the  only  real  rival  of  Gar-  ing  gestures  to  the  townsmen  in  the 
rick.  He  has  oflen  been  a  mother,  a  block-house,  until  one  noon  an  ancient 
child,  a  pleading  wife,  a  brutal  husband,  Milldaler,  Richard  Alden,  picked  off  the 
a  plantation  negro,  a  Scotch  deacon,  a  hideous  savage  with  his  musket — a  long 
Frenchman,  a  raw  Irishman,  a  pompous  shot  from  the  old  mound  that  still  runs  the 
coxcomb,  and  a  poor,  besotted  toper,  all  boundary  line  of  Squire  Garrett's  mea- 
in  one  hour's  address.  And  he  excelled  dow.  You  may  fancy  the  neat,  historic 
in  every  character.  Truly,  God  mtide  a  preface  of  Fulmen*s  e veiling  harangue, 
wonderful  creature  when  he  made  John  To  revert  to  the  opening  reflection.  Let 
B.  Gough.*'  As  the  most  apathetic  hear-  us  confess  that  the  shams  who  rush  to 
er  of  this  versatile  person  must  own  his  the  lecture  platform  on  the  strength  of 
oration  to  be  '*  good  as  a  play,"  his  value  their  abnormal  conceit  or  their  criminal 
to  those  who  cannot  frequent  the  stage  notoriety,  only  show  by  their  repeated 
is  specially  great.  failures  the  good  sense  of  the  people. 

Since  lecturers,  like  travelling  actors,  Laura  Fair  had  finally  to  talk  in  a  beer- 
having  learned  a  piece,  perform  ic  in  dif-  hall,  without  entrance  fee,  in  order  to 
ferent  cities  the  year  round  ;  so,  like  the  di)iw  an  audience.  It  is  really  odd  that 
comedians,  their  chief  need  is,  after  the  where  thieves,  wife-beaters,  or  cut- 
first  success,  to  work  a  bit  of  couleur  lo-  throats  would  trade  on  their  notoriety, 
cole  or  **  gag  "  into  each  night's  enter-  though  court-houses  may  be  thronged  for 
tainment,  so  as  to  carry  it  home  to  every  their  trials  and  a  million  newspapers  be 
audience.  The  brasen  impudence  of  pre-  bought  to  read  the  story  of  their  crimes, 
tending  to  a  familiarity  with  neighbor-  yet  when,  after  acquittal  or  pardon,  they 
hood  history  is  not  resented  by  the  hear-  present  themselves  as  lecturers,  they 
ers,  who,  on  the  contrary,  heartily  relish  prate  to  empty  chairs.  At  best,  they 
the  spectacle  of  even  a  stranger's  being  are  visited  by  the  frivolous  and  curious, 
drawn  into  the  mad  vortex  of  village  sen-  twice  or  thrice  ;  whereas  the  faithful  lis- 
sations.  In  the  lack  of  tovm-meeting  teners,  night  after  night,  winter  after 
squabbles  or  other  excitements,  a  compli-  winter,  generation  afler  generation,  are 
ment  to  the  local  grocery  is  effective.  I  for  wit,  culture,  useful  experience,  elo- 
remember   a  chemist   lecturing   in  our  quence,  or  learning. 

"Phoebus   Course,  Second  Series,  B,"  

at  Milldale,  who  took  the  precaution  to  THE  TEMPERANCE  QUESTIOX. 
purchase  an  acid  for  his  experiments  at  Conqrxss  has  been  bombarded  with  pe- 
the  drug-store,  and  called  the  shop  by  titions  to  examine  and  regulate  the  liquor 
name  during  the  address — in  fact,  it  was  trade.  To  purge  that  traffic  would  be  a 
Mix  and  Caulkitt's — "  and  by  the  way,"  godsend,  for  the  people  who  drink  spirit) 
he  carelessly  added,  *'  it  is  the  best  sul-  or  brewed  beverages  are  legion ;  but  such 
pburic  acid  I  ever  got  anywhere."  I  work  would  hardly  be  attempted  by  Con- 
have  a  suspicion  he  8ai4  the  same  thing  gress.  The  temperance  clubs,  those  no- 
the  next  night  at  Jenkinsville,  eleven  ble  friends  of  mankind,  could  put  the 
miles  further  down  on  the  pike.  world  still  deeper  in  their  debt  by  waging 

When  the  Hon.  Philemon  Fulmen,  M.  war  against  the  poisons  now  sold  as  good 

G.,  came  to  address  our  Milldale  Philo-  liquors,  and   causing    that   only  sound 

gloflsian  Society,  and  honored  his  youthful  wine  and  pure  spirits  should  be  made  and 

friend,  the  secretary,  by  a  preliminary  vended.    In  these  times,  tradesmen  need 

afternoon  stroll  through  the  town,  the  an  eleventh  commandment :  ''Thonshalt 

Congressman  begged  me,  I  remember,  to  not  commit  adulteration."    The  dScial 

narrate  him  some  local  event  which  could  story  of  the  Madeira  wine  made  on  the 

he  woven  into  his  exordium ;  and  was  so  afilioted  island  daring  the  past  twenty 
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years  shows  that  its  scanty  crop  might  all  her  mouldy  thrones.  Whosoever  he  be, 
partly  supply  Madrid  or  Paris ;  but  when  our  centennial  bard  must  be  distinctive- 
all  Europe  drinks  Madeira,  and  every  ly  American,  and  no  mistake,  like  Honey- 
American  grocery  has  it  on  tap,  from  v^ell  in  Kavanagh,  vrhom '^  Nature  made 
here  to  Arizona,  the  sham  becomes  ab-  with  her  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up."  The 
surd.  .Our  marketed  sherry,  port,  other  month  a  Drift- wood  essay  spoke  of 
bmndy  is  mostly  physicked  with  bane-  the  distinctively  American  order  of  arch i- 
ful  stuff;  even  France,  land  of  vine*  tecture  which  a  genius  had  invented  for 
yards,  has  its  tord-hoyaux,  or  "  bowel-  the  Centennial  Fair,  and  which,  with  the 
twister,"  to  rival  American  *'  rot-gut."  usual  neglect  of  genius,  the  judges  had 
How  many  men  have  been  killed  by  these  cast  aside  for  the  less  revolutionary  plan  of 
vile  drugs,  heaven  only  knows.  Mr.  Vauz.  But  other  distinctively  Ameri- 

Again,  the  abuses  of  the  license  laws  can  triumphs  in  art  and  literature  are  pre- 

are  shameful,  and  the  laws  are  shameful,  paring  for  1876,  and  among  them  Is  an  ode 

Gunpowder  and  prussic  acid  can  usually  which  I  take  to  be  a  specimen  of  many  that 

be  sold  only  by  men  of  good  sense  and  we  shall  produce  betwixt  now  and  then, 

some  character ;    but  every  rowdy  may  Everybody,  I  suppose,  has  heard  of  the 

open   a  grug-shop  and  peddle  his  fiery  American  Euphradean  Institute.    Repre- 

mixtures  to  sots.     When  we  authorize  senting  that  school  (through  whose  teach- 

the  shopman  to  sell  to  urchins  dynamite  ing  *'  twenty-one  girls  from  the  lower 

from  his  magazine,  strychnine  from  his  classes  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School 

jar,  we  may  praise  the  liquor  trade  as  were  prepared  to  read  any  piece  of  music, 

it   is   now  conducted.      It  would  be  a  in  any  signature,  from  the  natural  to 

blessing  to  the  great  cities  were  three-  twelve  flats  or  sharps,  in  the  discipline  of 

fourths  of  their  groggeries  shut,  and  in  a  single  day,")f  «^-  Saunderson,  LL.  D., 

their  stead  a  few  licenses  given  to  repu-  propounds  to  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 

table  citizens,  who  might  even  be  put  un-  Education  a  s^'stem  of  American  music  for 

der  bonds,  if  needful,  to  dispense  pure  1876.      **  Qeutlemen,"   says  his    letter, 

liquors  in  place  of  noxious  compounds,  '*  the  Centennial  approaches,  and  as  our 

and  whose   licenses  should  be  revoked,  fathers  were  the  actual  projectors  and  the 

with  an  absolute  prohibition  of  renewal,  original  founders  of   the    Pandemic   or 

on  proof  of  their  wilfully  furnishing  strong  Public  System  of  Schools,  should  not  our 

liquors  to  drunkards,  to  boys,  ur,  in  a  systems  and  precepts,  on  that  occasion, 

word,   to  anybody  who  palpably   ought  bear  the  instinctive  impress  of  an  Amer- 

not  to  have  them.     Add  to  the  clearance  ican  intuition?  can  it  be  flattering  to  our 

of  grog-shops  and  the  stringent  qualifica-  presumptions  and  pretensions  to  be  in- 

tioas    for  license,  skilful    inspectors  to  formed  by  Europeans  that  our  Precepts 

watch  the  traffic,  and  we  might  hope  for  and  Principles  have  been  piratically  pur- 

inereased  health  in  the  community  and  loined  from  the  pages  and  paradigms  of 

decreased  tenantry  in  the  jails.  their  own  professors?"    Now,  proceeds 

•  the  doctor — whose  assortment  of  words  in 

CENTENNIAL  MUSIC  AND  POEST.  p  would  be  priceless  to  Mrs.  General,  with 

Perchance  the  gentle  reader  will  recall  her  prunes  and  prisms — now  we  have  in 

the  famous  '*  Poems  of  the  Prairies,"  by  existence  an  American  system  of  musical 

Brown,  published  in  1869  by  Redhead  of  elocution,  in  precepts  not  only  endemical 

Desmoines,  and  bearing  on  their  title-  and  original,  but  more  explicit,  laconic, 

page   this  immortal  sentence  of  W.  G.  complete,  and  unique  than  is  elsewhere 

Russell :  ''  We  care  not  whether  his  verse  found  in  the  archives  of  the  age  ;  a  sys- 

be  ragged  or  not,  so  long  as  it  is  Amer-  tem,  too,  of  a  social,  patriotic,  and  moral 

ican."    I  remembered  having  noticed  the  cast,  well  calculated  for  a  general  expan- 

volume  for  **  The  Galaxy,"  when  ponder-  sion  of  our  perceptive  and  reflective  pow- 

ing  the  other  day  the  great  question,  era — ^nay,  of '*  the  ideas  of  consciousness, 

Who  shall  be  the  poet  of  the  Centenary?  areas  of  usefulness,  and  vistas  of  happi- 

Will  it,  I  asked   myself,  be   Brown  of  ness."     Nor   let  the  scoffer  decry  the 

Desmoines,  or  Redhead,  or  Russell  ?    Of  Euphradean  idea  as  a  raw  one.    Its  au< 

coarse  we  all  know  who  it  ought  to  be.  thor  reminds  us  that  the  Hebrews,  the 

It  oaght  to  be  DO  less  a  minstrel  than  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  "  those  Seer!^, 

Walt  Whitman.    Walt  would  put  forth  a  Philosophers,  and  Commentators  of  the 

barbaric  yaup  to  make  Europe  wriggle  on  ages,  while  tying  the  foreigner  to  the 
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teaching  of  his  own  yernacular  tongue,  Pale  of  the  Pflgrimg,  where  •ojoorned  »nbiec- 

cave  to  Musical  Elocution,  in  their  So-  ,^  **2°*     «  ^..    n^i        ^  *v    « ^  .i. 

.  ,     V%  "...           J   »,      1        1^          xi_  The  Fane  of  the  Pair,  and  the  Fcrm  ol  tbe 

cialy  Patriotic,  and  Moral  culture,  the  ^ree, 

first  position  in  their  systems  of  educa-  We,  as  the  People  of  Pith  aodprofectioii, 

tion."    It  is  true,  the  writer  confesses,  Would,  rousinRly,  raiae  our  devotion  to  Thee; 

that  those  ethnical  alogies,  exotic  anom-  Strong  in  the  strength  of  thy  drone  ees  domia- 

alies,  and  idiomatic  Lsms,  that,  through  ^drichtoBepnbllcs.yononehnndpedye.r^ 

an  inadyertence  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  leader  of  lightnings,  and  pristioe  opinions, 

of  Education,  have  impressed  an  outland-  in  honor,  we  tiail  Thee,  the  School  of  the 

ish  orthoepy  upon  the  city  schools,  in  the  Spheres. 

grammatic   usages  of  our  Anglo^on  ^^^^Tl'^^^f^^^f^yre... 

tongue,  will  require  some  time  for  a  com-  August  and  Anllo  our  Anthem  shaU  be, 

plete  relegation.     For  example,  the  mere  God  and  our  Oenios,  the  Guide  of  the  Free. 

misuse  of  the  liquid  /  leads  to  2,700  per-  rpj^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^gs^  off  four 

versions-speaking  grammatically,  to  so  ^^^^  stanzas,  and  has  a  great  variety  of 

many  barbarisms  ;    and  how.  asks  Dr.  ^1^^^,^  y^^ ,    i^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  begin 

Saunderson,    italicizing   the   question—  «  y^^^  ^^  ^j,^  Westward !  "  and  hare 

'^how  will  thissound  at  the  Centennial?  "  .,  brood  of  the  brave »'  instead  of  "&neof 

I  fancy  that  in  this  query  t!ie  great  na-  ^^^  ^^^  „ .  .^  ^^^  ^^ird  verse,  we  find  "  tbe 

tional  Grundy  question  of  the  next  two  f^^  ^f  thefree"  insteadof "  thefermof 

years  is  started.    We  are  going  to  ask  ^^^  j.^^„  ^^^  ,,^^  chirtMngly  chant  our 

ourselves  at  every  point  with  fear  and  devotions  to  thee,"  while  "leef  and  leodic 

trembling,  How  will  this  look,  how  will  ^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  „^^q^  ^^  nations,  tbe 

it  sound,  at  the  Centennial?    Between  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^.^  „     j^^  -^  American. 

that  agonizing  thought  and  the  resolve  to  Le^  ^  ^^y  ^  ^it  of  the  closing  stann : 

do  everything  on  a  distinctively  American  .       .  ^ 

plan,  we  shall  hardly  have  a  serene  ta«k  ^^'"^^^  ^^''^''  *"  ^"^"^  "^  '^' 

in  arranging  the  Fair.  Xhe  Grith  of  the  Great,  and  the  Feith  of  the 

But  oar  music,  at  any  rate,  need  give  Free; 

as  little  trouble.    J.  Saunderson.  LL.  D. ,  We,  as  the  Tongues  hi  the  Twangs  of  tan  tfann- 

says  that  despite  these  2  700  perverted,  rs,  wonirsvnmntogly,  sweH  our  devotkm  to 

he  can  revolutionize  and  reconstruct  tbe  ^hee  * 

musical  system  of  Philadelphia  schools  Matchless  in  Modules,  in  ^^^""  and  Meas- 

by  April   19,   1876.     "Gentlemen,"   he  ures, 

Maculates,  *'  we  believe  in  the  develop-  ^^„|?™^ir  *"'  ^"^^^  ^  *^  ^*'** 

ment  of  the  Western  World  ;  we  believe  Thronelessly^thralless,  tiemendous  hi  Tteas- 

in  the  independence  of  the  United  States ;  ures, 

and  we  believe  in  the  genius  and  gump-  In  wonder  we  hail  Thee,  tbe  Tribes  of  lbs 

tion  of  Philadelphia ;  not  only  to  make  True. 

her  own  Music,  to  have  her  own  Hymns,  I  regret  that  the  printer  cannot  do  jus- 
to  prepare  her  own  Precepts,  and  to  de-  tice  to  the  music  to  which  tbe  ode  is  set; 
vise  her  own  Discipline;  but  to  supervise  but  its  nature  will  easily  l)e  understood 
her  own  Schools,  and  to  supply  her  own  in  learning  that  it  **  has  an  alternate,  and 
Systems,  by  her  own  vernacular  vigor  consists  of  seven  melodies;  each  of  which, 
and  virtue ;  and  that  the  present  is  the  in  Elocution,  expresses  the  sentiment, 
time  for  Patriotism  to  be  made  a  Policy,  and  may  be  chanted  as  a  solo  ;  any  two, 
and  Prudence  a  Precellence. "  The  school  a  duet ;  any  three,  a  terzet ;  four,  a  qaar- 
board,  if  not  floored  by  the  logic,  was  tet ;  five,  a  quintet ;  six,  a  sextet ;  tbe 
surely  annihilated  by  the  alliteration  of  seven,  a  septet,  or  a  chorus  of  Melodious 
this  appeal ;  but  it  was  the  mere  play  of  Harmonies.  It  is  a  species  of  composi- 
genius,  in  practising  for  the  specimen  tion,  of  which  we  have  no  European  ex- 
centennial  ode,  which  the  writer  proceeds  amples."  So  we  go  on,  preparing  artis- 
to  offer,  casually  remarking  that  he  can  tic  American  things  wherewith  to  aston- 
sapply  an  extended  variety  of  the  same  ish  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  there  are 
sort  of  thing,  arranged  for  schools  and  still  two-and-twenty  months  to  the  be- 
embracing  almost  every  species  of  compo-  ginning  of  the  Pair.  Long  ere  then, 
sition.  Here  is  one  verse  of  the  ode.  plain  and  pandemic  our  psean  will  be, 
whose  title  is  "  Gems  of  Loyalty  and  weal  of  the  westward  and  ward  of  tbe 
Germs  of  Liberty  " :  fi^e.                          Philip  Quiubbt. 
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MDaNG  COAL  BY  HACHINEBT.  power  boiler  to  consume  ten  pounds  of 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  As-  coal  per  hour  per  horse  power,  the  cost 

sociation,    Mr.   William   Frith   gaye   a  would  be  sixteen  shillings  per  day.    Thai 

sketch  of  the  progress  made  in  England  boiler  would  dri?e  an  engine  of  sufficient 

in  the  matter  of  coal-cutting  machinery,  power  to  supply  four  coal-cutting  ma* 

The  first  attempt  in  this  line  of  which  we  chines,  and  each  machine  would  cut  more 

haTe  any  record  was  a  coal-cutting  ma-  coal  in  a  given  time  in  an  ordinary  seam 

chine  patented  in  1761  by  Michael  Men-  than  twelve  men.    Incidentally  the  use 

zies  of  Newcastle.    Menzies  proposed  to  of  compressed  air  tends  to  reduce  the  tem- 

give  motion  to  a  heavy  iron  pick,  made  perature  ^  the  mine,  and  the  air  pipes 

to  reciprocate  by  means  of  spars   and  can  readily  be  turned  into  water  pipes, 

chains,  carried  down  the  pit,  and  with  for  the  purpose  of  flooding  the  mine  in 

wheels  and  horizontal  spars  on  rollers  case  of  fire. 

extended  to  the  working  places,  and  there  Compressed  air  is  also  coming  exten- 

to  "  shear  "  the  ooal  exactly  as  now.    In  sively  into    use  for    hauling   purptjses. 

the  same  patent   Menzies   included    a  Small  engines  could  be  set  up  wherever 

*'  saw  "  to  cut  the  coal,  and  though  noth-  convenience  or  necessity  might  require ; 

ing  came  of  bis  labors,  he  deserred  sue-  they  are  portable  and  removable  at  a 

cess  by  the  mechanical  knowledge  be  dis-  trifling  expense,  and  available  where  no 

played.    During  the  hundred  years  that  other  mechanical  power   for    tractional 

followed,  oTer  a  hundred  other  coal-cut-  purposes  could  be  obtained.    It  is  also 

ting  machines  were  patented,  but  none  valuable  for  pumping  water  and  drilling 

of  them  came  nearer  to  success  than  that  the  holes  where  the  coal  hss  to  be  blasted 

of  Menzies.  or  broken  down  by  the  hydraulic  press. 

In  compressed  air,  however,  in  so  far  


as  the  moTing  power  was  concerned,  FBANK  buckland  on  sea  snakes. 
every  requirement  was  found,  and  cer-  Apropos  of  a  recent  appearance  of  the 
tain  experiments  made  with  this  agent  at  "  sea  serpent  "  in  Scottish  waters,  Mr. 
West  Ardsley  in  1869  undoubtedly  set-  Frunk  Buckland  writes  to  the  London 
tied  the  question.  The  elastic  property  *' Times''  ofier  ing  several  coi^ecturalex- 
of  air  under  compression  had  long  been  planations  of  the  phenomenon.  An  eye- 
known,  but  until  these  experiments  had  witness  describes  the  monster  on  the  pres- 
l)een  completed,  its  value  was  but  imper-  ent  occasion  as  being  forty  or  fifty  feet 
fectly  understood.  The  engine  for  com-  long.  It  was  seen '*  rushing  about  near 
preasing  the  air  was  generally  placed  on  the  shore,  and  raising  its  neck  about  four 
the  surface,  near  the  top  of  the  shaft,  a  feet  above  water.  Color  brown  or  light 
receiver  being  fixed  in  close  proximity  to  3*eIlow."  If  the  object  seen  was  alive, 
it,  and  the  air  was  taken  from  the  com-  Dr.  Buckland  thinks  the  appearance  was 
pressor  to  the  receiver,  thirty  feet  in  probably  caused  by  porpoises  or  seals, 
length  and  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  Turtles  also,  he  adds,  migrating  in  mid- 
density  was  generally  of  about  three  at-  ocean,  have  been  taken  for  sea  snakes, 
mospheres.  Iron  pipes  then  conveyed  the  Again,  the  appearance  might  have  been 
c^>mpreaBed  air  in  every  needed  direction  caused  by  fisli  of  some  kind,  and  possibly 
through  the  roads  and  passages  of  the  this  Scotch  sea  snake  was  a  gymnetrus, 
mine.  An  india-rubber  hose  connected  or  Bank's  oar-fish,  which  sometimes 
the  cutting  machines  with  the  air  pipes,  measures  fiileen  feet  in  length.  The 
With  well-oonstrueted  machinery  forty-  wake  caused  by  the  oar-fish  in  swimming 
five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  steam  power  swiftly  through  the  water  would  give  the 
exerted  would  he  available  in  the  shape  idea  that  it  was  of  much  greater  length 
of  oompreflBed  air  at  a  density  of  three  at-  than  it  really  is. 

mospheres.    The  cost  of  working  is  stat-  But  if  the  Scotch  sea  snake  was  corn- 
ed to  be  as  follows  :  Taking  a  forty-hoiae  posed  of  inanimate  oljects,  it  was  proba- 
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bly  a  log  of  timber,  a  bit  of  wreck,  sach  The  hou^  are  most  ingeniously  built, 

as  a  ship's  mast,  or  a  tree  covered  with  and   are  very  firm  and   strong.      Each 

barnacles  or   seaweed.      *^  A  friend  of  house  will  contain  from  ten  to  twelve 

mine,"  writes  Mr.  Buckland,  *'  tells  me  natives,  and  an  ample  store  of  stones  is 

that  he  came  across  a  sea  snake  in  the  kept,  which  they  throw  both  with  slings 

North  Pacific.    He  wisely  examined  it,  and  with  the  hand,  with  great  force  and 

and  found  that  it  was  composed  of  a  mass  precision.    At  the  foot  of  each  of  these 

of  seaweed  rolled  by  the  action  of  the  trees  is  another  hut,  in  which  the  fiimily 

tide   into  an  immense  cable.     As   the  usually  reside,  the  tree  house  being  only 

waves  passed  under  it,  it  had  the  appear-  resorted  to  at  night  and  in  time  of  dan- 

ance  of  an  immense  snake  swimming."  gor.    In  &cty  however,  they  are  never 

It  is  also  possible  that  large  halibuts  si^fe  from  surprise,  notwithstanding  all 

coming  up  to  the  surface  of  the  vrater  tlieir  precautions,  as  the  great  object  in 

might  give  the  appearance  of  the  sea  ^Ifo  among    the  people  is  to  get   each 

snake,  and  would  especially  account  for  otiier's  heads.    Captain  Simpson  found  a 

the 'convolutions  of  the  ''snake,"  not  ^^^  o^  twenty-five  fresh  human  heads 

being  on  the  same  plane  with  the  water,  fastened  up  across  the  front  of  a  chiefs 

but  like  a  rope  placed  on  the  floor  and  house.    Raids  are  made  to  get  heads  and 

then  shaken  up  and  down.    Finally,  Mr.  to  eat  the  bodies.     The  heads  of  men, 

Buckland  says  that  he  has  twice  seen  at  women,  and  children  are  all  taken,  and 

Heme  Bay  what  might  easily  have  been  ^^o  wonder  is  that  the  island  has  not  be- 

mistaken  for  a  sea  snake— namely,  a  long  ^^^oie  depopulated, 

line  of  sea  birds  at  considerable  dbtanoe  '^^^  people  of  this  and  other  islands  are 

from  the  shore,  swimming  swiftly  just  '^ot,  however,  noted  for  their  courage, 

above  the  aurfaoe  of  ^e  water.  ^^ch  a  thing  as  a  stand-up  fight  between 

_  tribes  is  almost  unknown,  but  they  prowl 
TREE  HABITATIONS  IN  THE  SOUTH  about  for  prey,  attacking  whenever  they 
SEA  ISLANDS.  have  a  victim  in  their  power,  without 
Among  the  papers  presented  to  the  risk  to  themselves.  In  some  of  the  is- 
British  Parliament  relating  to  the  South  lands  the  men  have  long  hair«  which  they 
Sea  islanders,  is  a  report  by  Captain  G.  wear  in  fashions  like  those  adopted  by 
H.  Simpson,  of  Uer  Britannic  Majesty's  the  other  sez  in  civilized  lands,  the'favox^ 
ship  Blanche,  giving  an  account  of  his  ite  modes  being  the  chignon  or  loose 
visit  in  1872  to  the  Solomon  and  other  down  the  back;  the  women,  whose  hair 
groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  shorter  than  the  men's,  wear  it  loose 
While  at  Isabel  Island,  Captain  Simp-  and  undressed.  *' In  their  clothing  there 
son,  with  a  party  of  officers,  went  a  short  is  not  at  present  opportunity  lor  Euro- 
distance  inland  to  visit  one  of  the  curious  pean  or  any  other  fashions." 
tree  villages,  peculiar,  he  believes,  to  ■ 
this  island.  He  found  the  village  built  LEAD  pipes  AND  WATER  8UPPLT. 
on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mountain,  rising  The  question  whether  water  is  poisoned 
almost  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  eight  by  flowing  through  lead  pipes  was  lately 
hundred  feet.  The  party  ascended  by  a  discussed  in  the  French  A(»demy  of  Sci- 
native  path,  and  found  the  extreme  sum-  ences,  with  results  that  are  calculated  to 
mit  a  mass  of  enormous  rocks  standing  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  get 
up  like  a  castle,  among  which  grew  gi-  their  water  supply  through  such  pipes, 
gantic  trees,  in  the  branches  of  which  M.  Dumas  stated  that  in  his  chemical  lec- 
the  houses  of  the  natives  are  built.  The  tures  he  bad  long  been  accustomed  to  em- 
stems  of  these  trea?  rise  perfectly  straight  ploy  a  very  simple  expefiment  for  the  pur- 
and  smooth,  without  a  branch  to  a  height  pose  of  showing  that  water  corrodes  lead 
of  from  fifly  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  only  under  special  conditions.  He  takes 
In  the  one  Captain  Simpson  ascended,  the  distilled  water,  rain  wiiter,  spring  water, 
'house  was  just  eighty  feet  from  the  river  water,  etc.,  and  drops  into  each 
Iground ;  one  close  to  it  was  about  one  pieces  of  lead.  It  is  found  that  only  the 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  only  distilled  water  acts  on  the  lead,  the  salts 
means  of  approach  to  these  houses  is  by  of  lime  in  the  rest  of  the  specimens  pr&* 
a  ladder  made  of  a  creeper,  suspended  Tenting  the  reaction.  M.  Belgrand  read 
from  a  post  within  the  house,  and  whioh,  to  the  Academy  a  memoir  giving  the  re* 
of  coui^,  can  be  hauled  up  at  will.  salts  of  his  investigatioi^  into  this  sab- 
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ject.     The   ancient   Romans  employed  At  San  Rqja  an  Indian  child  was  obserr- 

lead  water  pipes  on  a  large  scale,  but  yet  ed  which,  according  to  the  statement  of 

DO  Latin  medical  writer  says  anything  of  its  mother,  wuuld  hardly  eat  anything  bitt 

lead-poisoning   produced  by  the  water,  earth.    The  negroes  of  Gninea  are  also  in 

According  to  M.  fielgrand,  one-sixth  of  a  the  habit  of  eating  a  yellowish  kind  of 

grain  of  calcaieoas  salts  to  the  quart  pre-  earth  called  caottac.      While  the   slave 

Tents  the  dissolution  of  the  lead.    He  ex-  trade  between  Africa  and  the  West  Indies 

hibited  to  the  Academy  pieces  of  lead  was  in  existence,  these  negroes  on  their 

pipes  which  had  been  in  service  from  the  arrival  at  the  plantations  would  endeavor 

timeof  Louis  XIY.,  without  showing  any  to  procure  some  similar  &9>ecie8  of  food, 

sign  of  corrosion ;  and  analysis  of  water  maintaining  that  the  earth  they  devoured 

that  has  passed  through  a  long  line  of  was  harmless.    It  was  found,  however, 

lead  pipes  showed  the  complete  absence  that  the  caouac  of  the  West  Indies  had  a 

of  lead.  deleterious  efifect  on  the  health  of  those 

— —  partaking  of  it,  and  its  use  was  strictly 

CliAY-BATINO.  forbidden. 

A  WRiTBS  in  the  "  Food  Journal,*'  dis-  In  Java  the  same  practice  prevails.  In 
coursing  on  strange  dishes,  communicates  1847  some  edible  clay  was  sent  for  analy- 
some  interesting  notes  as  to  the  employ-  sis  from  Samarang  to  Berlin,  and  was 
ment  and  mode  of  preparation  of  that  found  to  be  a  fresh-water  formation  de- 
strangest  of  all  edible  substances,  clay,  posited  in  tertiary  limestone,  and  oom- 
Humboldt,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1800,  spent  po»ed  mostly  of  animalcules.  According 
a  day  at  a  station  occupied  by  the  Oto-  to  Labillardiere,  the  natives  of  New  Gale- 
macs,  a  tribe  of  clay-eaters  on  the  Orino-  donia  eat  lumps  of  a  friable  kind  of  soap- 
CO.  He  describes  the  earth  eaten  by  them  stone,  in  which  Vauquelin  detected  a  cer- 
as  an  unctuous,  almost  tasteless  clay,  tain  quantity  of  copper.  Among  some 
true  potters'  earth.  This  is  carefully  northern  races,  too,  clay-eattng  prevails, 
picked,  and  kneaded  into  balls  of  from  A  careful  analysis  of  the  earth  food  of  the 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  Laplanders  showed  that  it  contains  a 
then  baked  before  a  slow  fire,  until  the  large  portion  of  organic  matter  from  the 
outersurfaoe  becomes  of  a  reddish  color,  exuvus  of  infusorial  animals.  Among  the 
The  earth  is  said  to  possess  different  kinds  lower  animals  the  earthworm  and  some 
of  flavor,  and  it  is  selected  by  the  palate  others  are  known  to  fi^d  upon  earth ;  and 
almost  as  carefully  as  oar  more  dainty  the  Spatangus  (heart  nrchin)  and  Areni- 
provisions.  Before  being  eaten  the  balls  cola  (sandworm)  fill  their  stomachs  with 
are  moistened  with  water.  The  Otomacs,  sand.  The  chief  use  of  clay  in  the  hnman 
however,  do  not  appear  to  adopt  this  arti-  economy  would  appear  to  be  for  produo- 
cle  of  food  from  choice,  nor  do  they  eat  it  ing  a  distention  of  the  walls  of  the  stom- 
the  whole  year  round.  When  the  waters  ach,  which  seems  to  allay  the  pangs  of 
of  the  Orinoco  and  Meta  are  low  they  sub-  hunger, 
sist  on  turtles  and  fish :  but  daring  the  — ^— 
periodical  swelling  of  these  rivers  the  iron  FILlNGtS  AND  TEA  ADULTEBA- 
Otomacs  devour  enormous  quantities  of  TION. 
clay  balls,  which  are  kept  piled  up  in  A  few  figures  as  to  the  tea-export  of 
hes^M  \n  their  huts.  Humboldt  was  in-  China,  given  by  Mr.  W .  Mattieu  Wil- 
formed  that  an  Indian  would  consume  liams,  F.  C.S.,  in  the'*  Chemical  Nevrs," 
from  three-quarters  to  one  and  one- quarter  will  show  how  senseless  is  the  outcry 
pound  of  this  food  daily,  without  any  ap-  now  raised  about  the  adulteration  of  tea 
preciable  injury  to  health.  with  iron  filings.    The  total  delivery  of 

The  Otomacs  are  by  no  means  singular  tea  in  the  port  of  London  during  the  first 

in  their  adoption  of  earth  as  an  article  of  ten  months  of  1872  was  about  143,500,000 

food,  for  the  same  practice  prevails  among  pounds,  and    during  the   corresponding 

several  other  trib^,  chiefly  in  the  tropics,  period  of   1873  about  139,000,000.    Of 

It  has  been  stated  by  Humboldt  and  other  this  some    8,500,000    pounds  in   1873, 

travellers  that  the  women  employed  in  the  and    10,000,000    in    1873    were    green, 

small  village  of  Banco,  on  the  Magdalena,  the  rest  black.    This  would  give  in  round 

in  baming  earthenware  pots,  continually  numbers  160,000,000  pounds  per  annum, 

filltheir  month  with  large  lamps  of  clay,  of  which  above  140,000,000  come  from 
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China.  Reckoning  now  the  oonsumption  desired  black  dye,  or ''  facing."  Bat  is 
of  block  tea  by  the  Russians,  who  are  this  an  adalteration,  properly  so  called? 
greater  tea-drinkers  than  the  English,  If  so,  then  all  other  operations  of  dyeing 
and  also  that  of  the  United  States  and  are  also  adulterations,  for  the  dyers,  like 
British  colonies  as  well  bs  other  nations,  the  Chinaman,  add  certain  impurities  to 
the  total  export  from  China  may  be  esti-  the  silk,  wool,  or  cotton,  thus  giving 
mated  at  400,000,OitO  of  pounds.  Now  them  the  false  facing  their  customers  de- 
supposing  only  one-fourth  of  this  to  be  mand.  In  darkening  tea  the  Chinaman 
adulterated  to  the  extent  of  fire  per  cent,  only  increases  the  proportion  of  one  of  its 
with  iron  filings,  how  much  will  be  re-  natural  ingredients,  without  adding  any- 
quired?  Just  5,000,000  of  pounds  per  thing  that  is  in  the  least  iqjorioos  to 
annum.  health. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  coarse  fil-  

ings  could  not  be  used,  for  they  would  at  death  BT  inhalation  OF  G0AI«-GA& 

once  be  detected   as  rusty  lumps,  and  Death  from  the  inhalation  of  coal-gas 

would  shake  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  would  seem  to  be  painless,  from  the  fiict 

chest ;  neither  could  borings,  nor  turn-  that  the  victims  of  it  are  generally  found 

ings,  nor  plane-shavings  be  used.    Now  in  some  attitude  of  repose,  their  oonn- 

if  the  China  tea-growers  were  to  put  the  tenances  retaining  all  the  placidity  of 

whole   world    under   contribution,    this  slumber.     *'  The    sufferers,"    says   the 

quantity  could  not  be  got.    A  little  prac-  '*  Lancet,"  "  do  not  seem  to  be  torment- 

tice  with  a  fine  file  on  a  piece  of  soft  iron  ed  by  the  terrible  sea^vitions  of  suffocation, 

will  show  how  much  labor  it  requires  to  for  it  has  been  observed  that  it  is  rare  t>j 

produce  a  single   ounce  of  filings.    It  find  any  indications  of  an  attempt  t> 

must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  fine  files  escape  the   impending  fate.    The   mont 

are  very  little  used  in  the  manufacture  noxious  ingredient  of  coal-gas  is  stated 

of  iron.    In  fiict,  as  the  price  of  a  com-  to  be  carbonic  oxide,  of  which  most  aa»- 

modity  rises  when   the  demand  exceeds  pies  of  gas  contain  from  seven  to  eight 

the  supply,  the  Chinaman  would  have  to  per  cent,  by  volume.    That   this  gas  Is 

pay  more  for  his  adulterant  than  for  the  extremely  poisonous — ^far  more  so  tliau 

leaves  to  be  adulterated.  carbonic  acid — is  well  known  ;   it  is  in 

Recent  analyses  show  that  the  iron  fact  supposed  to  be  the  most  poisonous  of 
found  in  tea  leaves  is  not  in  the  metallic  all  the  gases  properly  so  called." 
state,  but  in  the  condition  of  oxide,  and  M.  Tourdes  has  shown  that  an  atmos- 
confirm  the  conclusion  of  Zoller  that  phere  containing  one-fifleenth  of  its  vol- 
compounds  of  iron  naturally  exist  in  gen-  urae  of  pure  carbonic  oxide  will  kill  a 
uine  tea.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  rabbit  in  twenty-three  minutes,  and  that 
ash  of  many  samples  of  black  tea  contaias  half  this  amount  produces  death  in  thirty- 
more  iron  than  naturally  belongs  to  the  seven  minutes.  According  to  (^ande 
plant.  To  account  for  this,  we  must  re-  Bernard,  death  is  in  this  instance  pro- 
member  that  the  commodity  most  in  de-  duced  by  a  paralysis  of  the  red  corpuscle!*, 
mand  is  black  tea,  and  that  oidinary  tea  which  brings  to  a  standstill  their  power 
leaves  dried  in  an  ordinary  manner  are  not  of  absorbing  and  carrying  oxygen.  Pro> 
black,  but  brown.  Tea  leaves,  however,  fessor  Christison,  in  his  work  on  poisons, 
contain  considerable  tannin,  and  a  por-  states  that  the  powerful  odor  of  coal-gas, 
tion  of  this  when  heated  in  the  leaves  is  when  it  accidentally  escapes  in  the  night 
readily  convertible  into  tannic  acid.  Thus  time,  generally  awakes  very  soon  those 
a  sample  of  tea  rich  in  iron  would,  when  who  are  exposed  to  inhale  it.  It  isfbrtu- 
heated  in  drying,  become  much  darker  nate  that  this  is  so ;  and  this  and  simiUiT 
than  ordinary  leaves  by  the  combination  facts  are  strong  arguments  against  the  In- 
of  the  tannic  acid  and  iron.  troduction  of  inodorous  gas  for  illuminat- 

But  suppose  the  leaves  to  be  deficient  in  ing  purposes, 
iron,  then  the  grower  would  naturally  try  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  illnmi- 
to  give  them  a  black  color  artificially,  nating  gas  are,  great  general  discomfurt«« 
This  is  done  by  stirring  in  among  the  inclination  to  vomit,  convulsire  move- 
leaves  red  hematite,  some  varieties  of  ments  of  the  muscles,  cold  surface,  and 
which  are  as  soft  and  unctuous  tm  graph-  irregularity  of  pulse  and  inflpiratioo. 
ite.    This  would  give  the  product  the  Exposure  to  the  fresh  air,  and  measans 
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that  will  promote  its  free  entrance  to  and  filtering  water  on  a  small  scale  only,  but , 

exit  from  the  lungs,  are  the  best  reme-  Mr.  Atkins  recently  patented  an  appli- 

dies  that  can  be  applied.  cation  of  his  system    to  water  works. 

.  This  arrangement,  says  "  Engineering," 

ADAPTATION  OP  GUN-COTTON  TO  FIRB-  consists  of  brick  tanks  of  a  size  proper- 

-^HifS.  tioned  to  the  amount  of  filtration  to  be 

Thx  use  of  explosives  other  than  gun-  performed,  and  divided  up  into  a  serjes 

powder  in  fire-arms  has  hitherto  proved  of  chambers.    The  water  is  admitted  into 

impracticable  on  account  of  their  sudden  the  first  or  settling  chamber,  whence  it 

and    violent    action,    ordinary  charges  flows  horizontally  through  a  bed  of  sand 

bursting  the  gun  before  the  vis  inertia  held  between  two  walls,  composed  of  per* 

of  the  projectile  is  overcome.  forated  or  porous  materials.    After  it  bas 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  percolated  through  the  sand,  which  de- 
over  this  difficulty,  particularly  in  the  prives  it  of  its  chief  mechanical  irapuri- 
case  of  gun-cotton,  but  none  have  here-  ties,  it  has  to  pass  through  a  series  of 
tofore  succeeded  entirely  to  the  required  walls  formed  of  solid  carbon  plates  twelve 
extent.  It  is  now  claimed,  however,  that  inches  square  and  about  two  inches  thick, 
Mr.  S.  J.  Makie  has  contrived  a  method  by  set  in  an  iron  framing,  like  panes  of  glass 
which  gun-cotton  is  readily  adapted  to  the  in  a  window  frame.  The  frames  are 
reqoirementsof  small  arms.  After  prepar-  placed  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
ing  gun-cotton  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  the  number  of  these  walls  through  which 
material  is  brought  into  a  granulated  con-  the  water  has  to  pass  is  governed  by  the 
dition  by  suitable  apparatus,  grains  of  amount  of  purification  required  as  well 
aoy  required  size  or  density  being  pro-  as  b^  the  character  of  the  water.  After 
daced  aji  desired.  This  granulated  cotton  passing  through  the  last  of  tlie  charcoal 
gun-powder  is  to  be  used  like  other  pow*  plates  the  water  is  conducted  from  each 
der,and  is  said  to  be  equally  free  from  the  tank  into  a  storage  reservoir,  whence  it 
danger  of  bursting  the  arm.  is  taken  for  distribution. 

—  The  filtering  capacity  of  each  square 

CHABCOAI^BLOCE  FILTBBS.  foot  of  carbon  plate  is  from  three  hundred 

Atuns*s  porous  charcoal  blocks  are  in-  to  five  hundred  gtillona  per  twenty- four 
tended  to  obviate  the  principal  disadvan-  hours ;  and  thus,  the  distribution  being 
tages  attending  the  use  of  animal  char-  known,  the  filtering  area  can  be  readily 
ooal  for  filtering  purposes.  The  method  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
of  forming  charcoal  into  porous  blocks  is  supply.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  soon  as 
as  follows:  The  purest  animal  charcoal  the  surfaces  of  the  solid  carbon  blocks  be- 
is  first  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  is  come  incrusted  with  organic  or  other 
then  mixed  with  Norway  tar  and  other  matter,  the  water  ceases  to  pass  through, 
combustible  materials j  in  a  state  of  fine  and  thus  the  inert  condition  of  the  filter- 
powder.  The  mass  is  then  kneaded  into  ing  media  is  at  once  indicated.  The  rem- 
a  plastic  condition  with  liquid  pitch,  and  edy  is  that  already  given,  viz. :  washing 
is  afterwards  moulded  into  blocks  of  any  v^itli  warm  water  to  remove  organic  im- 
required  size  or  shape.  The  blocks  are  purities,  and  scraping  to  remove  incrus- 
then  exposed  to  great  heat,  by  which  tations  of  lime  salts. 

means  all  the  combustible  ingredients  are  

burnt  out,  leaving  the  pure  carbon  in  a  THE  EUCALYPTUS. 

Bolid  form.    The   block  is,  as  a  conse-  Thb  following  notes  on  the  eucalyptus 

qaence,  perfectly  porous  throughout,  the  tree  we  find  in  the  *'  American  Chemist." 

pores  being  the  cavities  whence  the  com-  Thereare  some  thirty  species  of  euailypt  us. 

bustible  material  has  been  burnt  out.  They  are  natives  of  Australia,  and  were 

When  the  filter  becomes  clogged  by  or-  introduced  by  Ramel  in  1866  into  other 

ganic  imparities,  all  that  is  necessary  is  lands  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amer- 

to  wash  the  block  in  warm  water,  and  its  ica.    The  tree  is  of  very  rapid  growth, 

purifying  power  is  again  restored.    If  its  attaining  often  a  height  of  from  one  bun- 

<arface  becomes  incrusted  with  salts  of  dred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  fifty 

lime,  these  can  be   easily  removed  by  years,  and  a  diameter  of  fifteen  feet  or 

scraping  when  dry.  more.    The  wood  is  said  to  be  excellent 

Hitherto  these  blocks  have  been  used  for  for  ship-building  and  railroad  ties.    Some 
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species  of  eacalyptas  prodaoe  resins,  green  pigment,  with  copper  as  a  oansti- 
others  oils,  which  have  an  industrial  and  tuent  element,  may  be  extracted  from 
therapeutic  yaiue.  The  foliage  is  beauti-  these  feathers, 
ful,  so  that  the  tree  is  ornamental  as  well  ■ 
as  useful.  Tue  leaves  of  some  species  INSANITY  RARE  AMONG  SAVAGES. 
contain  cavities  filled  with  an  aromatic,  **  If  we  may  rely  on  the  observations 
ethereal,  and  very  penetrating  oil,  which  of  travellers,''  says  the  '^  Journal  of 
isWieved  to 'have  a  powerful  influence  Mental  Science,'* '*  there  has  always  been 
in  counteracting  the  effect  of  malarial  ex-  comparatively  little  insanity  among 
halations  and  preventing  fevers.  Dis*  savages."  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case, 
tricts  in  Algeria  where  fevers  prevailed  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  at  the  reasons 
before  the  introduction  of  the  eucalyptus  of  their  comparative  immunity.  In  civil- 
have  suffered  but  little  since.  The  ash  ized  society  there  are  three  principal 
of  these  trees  is  very  rich  in  potash,  con-  causes  to  which  we  may  trace  nearly 
taining  some  twenty-one  per  cent.,  a  every  mental  disorder,  viz.,  hereditary 
quantity  more  than  double  that  found  in  predisposition,  intemperance,  and  mental 
the  elm  or  maple.  anxieties.    Njw,  savages  are  almost  ez- 

empt  from  the  operation  of  these  three 

COPPER  IN  FEATHERS.  causes.  They  do  not  poison  their  brain 
Mr.  J.  J.  MoNTEiRO  had  some  of  the  with  alcohol  until  the  white  man  intro- 
beautiful  red  feathers  of  the  "  plantain-  duces  it  to  them.  The  weak  in  mind  and 
eater,*'  an  African  bird,  chemically  ana-  body  are  not  carefully  attended  to  and  kept 
lyzed,  with  results  showing  that  the  pig-  alive  as  among  civilized  people  ;  if  they 
ment  which  gives  the  feathers  theiiipolor  are  not  actually  destroyed,  by  natural  or 
contains  quantities  of  oxide  of  copper  cor-  artificial  means  they  are  got  rid  of,  so 
responding  to  about  eight  per  cent,  of  that  they  do  not  themselves  swell  the 
metallic  copper.  '*  These  lovely  birds,*'  numbers  of  insane  in  their  own  genera- 
says  the  author,  *^  are  common  on  the  tion,  nor  increase  them  in  the  next  gen- 
west  coast  of  Africa,  between  5  deg.  S.  eration  by  propagating  their  kind, 
lat.  and  15  deg.  S.  lat.  Over  the  whole  Again,  savages  do  not  intermarry  in  the 
of  the  coast,  and  for  a  considerable  dis-  same  family ;  among  them  the  prohibi- 
tance  inland,  copper  is  found  in  great  tion  of  marriage  extends  often  to  distant 
abundance  as  malachite,  or  green  carbon-  relatives,  persons  having  the  most  distant 
ate.  It  is  supposed  that  small  particles  blood  affinity  being  forbidden  to  marry, 
of  this  copper  are  swallowed  by  the  plan-  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  rea- 
tain-eaters,  with  the  gravel,  etc.,  which  son  of  such  prohibition  was  their  experi- 
they,  in  common  with  all  birds,  consume  enoe  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  inter- 
with  their  food. "  This  theory  is  confirm-  marriage  of  relatives — an  experience 
ed  by  another  writer,  who  three  or  four  which,  distinct  as  is  the  lesson  which  it 
years  ago  made  the  following  analogous  teaches,  has  not  yet  availed  to  cbe<^  the 
observations.  He  kept  at  that  time  two  intermarriages  of  first  cousins  among  civ- 
Australian  love-birds  of  the  variety  call>  ilized  people. 

ed  MelopsUtacus  undulcUuSf  small  parra-  Lastly,  the  savage  has  few  and  simple 
keets  with  grass-green  plumage.  The  wants  springing  from  his  appetites,  and 
birds  were  oflen  allowed  to  fly  about  the  these  he  gratifies.  With  him  there  is  no 
room,  and  it  was  oljserved  that  they  pre-  eager  straining  beyond  his  strength  afler 
ferred  brass  fittings  to  any  other  perch,  social  aims  that  are  not  intrinsically 
and  that  they  used  to  sit  and  peck  at  the  worth  the  efforts  they  cost,  no  disappoint- 
brass-work.  On  asking  an  Australian  ed  ambition  from  failure  to  compaat  such 
friend  as  to  the  habits  of  these  birds,  the  aims,  no  dejection  from  the  reaction 
author  was  informed  that  they  abound  wliioh  follovra  the  realiz»lion  of  an  ovvr- 
chiefly  in  the  districts  where  copper  is  rated  ambitious  passion,  no  anxious  sense 
found.  He  collected  seven  or  eight  of  the  of  responsibility;  he  has  no  lifelong  by- 
feathers,  burnt  them,  and  extracted  the  pocrisics  to  keep  np,  no  tormenting  re- 
residual  ash  with  nitric  acid.  On  add-  morseof  conscience,  no  painful  reflection? 
ing  solution  of  potassium  ferro-cyanide  to  of  an  exaggerated  self-consciousness;  in 
the  filtrate,  a  distinct  precipitate  of  cop-  short,  noiie  of  the  passions  thnt  constitute 
per   ferro-cyanide   formed.    Probably   a  the  chief  wear  and  tear  of  ciyilLsed  life. 
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DESTRUCTION  OP  FISH  BY  CROCODILES,  later  they  had  increased  to  nine,  besides 
A  GREAT  famine  is   now  threatening  many  little  ones ;  and  he  calculated  that 
Bengal,  owing  to  the  failare  of  last  year  s  the  fish  they  were  then  consuming  day  by 
crops,  and  measures  of  relief  have  to  day  would  be  worth  more  than  twenty- 
\)e  taken  without  delay,  else  millions  of  two  rupees  (eleven  dollars).    His  sagges- 
Uindoos  will  perish  of  starvation.   Mean-  tion  to  give  five  rupees  apiece  as  a  re- 
while,  owing  to  the  indolent  habits  and  ward  for  the  destruction  of  these  animals 
the  fatalistic  creeds  of  the  people,  croco-  was   disregarded  ;    and   supposing   th^t 
diles  are  suffered  to  increase  and  multi-  these  nine  crocodiles  had  not  increased, 
ply  in  the  rivers  of  India,  destroying  and  that  the  young  ones  never  lived  to 
the  fish  which  otherwise  might  supply  grow  up,  they  would  still  have  consumed 
food  for  man.     Dr.  Day,  in  his  report  fish  to  the  value  ofabout  fourteen  thousand 
on  'the  fisheries  of  India,  gives  an  in-  dollars  in  the  three  and  a  half  years  to 
teresting  notice  of  the  extent  to  which  the  middle  of  1873. 
the  crocodiles  destroy  fish.    There  are  in  -....- 
that  country  two  distinct  genera  of  croco-  SIR  SAMUEL  BAKER  IN  CENTRAL 
diles.    The  first  of  these  w  the  true  fish-  *    .      AFRICA, 
eating   crocodile    (Gavialis  gangeticus) ,  When  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  expedition 
which  attains  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  reached  Gondokoro,  on  the  White  Nile,  he 
length,  and  is  found  in  the  Indus,  Ganges,  opened  out  to  the  chiefs  the  objects  that 
and  other  large  rivers.    This  genus  has  a  had  brought  him  to  their  country,  viz., 
long   and  slender  snout ;   it  is  usually  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
timid  of  man,  except  when  the  locality  the  establishment  of  commercial  relations 
where  its  eggs  are  laid  in  the  sand  is  between  their  people  and  the  rest  of  the 
invaded.    In  1868  it  was  deemed  one  of  world.    To  one  chief  he  "  preached  al- 
the   sights  at  Cuttack  to  watch    these  most  a  sermon  "  upon  the  evils  of  the 
enormous  reptiles  feeding  below  the  irri-  slave  trade,  and  the  chief  appeared  to  be 
gation  dam,  which  was  impeding  the  a^-  profoundly  affected  by  the  discourse ;  his 
cent  of  the  breeding  fish.    Their  long,  emotion,  however,  was  but  transient,  for 
brown  snouts  would  be  seen  rising  to  the  at  the  end  of  the  sermon  he  offered  to 
surface  of  the  water  with  a  fish  crosswise  sell  his  son  for  a  spade,  which,  in  the 
in  their  jaws.    Their  prey  was  flung  up  dearth  of  iron  in  that  country,  is  an  arti- 
into  the  air  by  a  toss  of  the  head,  and  de-  de  of  considerable  value.    This  story  Sir 
soending  head  foremost  fell  into  the  cap-  Samuel  Baker  gives  as  an  instance  of  the 
tois'  comparatively  small  mouths.  people's  obtuseness ;  the  best  proof  of 
They  are  very  prolific.    A  single  gun  friendship  is,  in  their  estimation,  that  you 
has  been  known  to  destroy  sixtj'-nine  of  should  help  them  to  kidnap  the  women 
one  brood,  in  three  hours'  shooting.    But  and  children  of  some  other  tribe, 
some  fishermen,  when  asked  whether  they  At  Masindi  Sir  Samuel  found  about 
ever  kill  the  crocodiles,  at  once  protested  eight  thousand  men,  among  whom  could 
against   such  a  course.    "  Are  we  not  not  be  seen  a  single  woman.    This  was 
both  of  the  fish-destroying  race,  and  how  regarded  as  a  bad  sign,  for  whenever  yon 
could  we    be  so  cruel  as   to  slaughter  saw  plenty  of  women  among  the  natives 
them?"    Dr.  Day  thinks  the  best  means  you  were  pretty  sure  of  peace  ;  the  ab- 
of  reducing  the  number  of  these  destroy-  sence  of  women  was  a  sure  sign  of  hos- 
ers  is  by  offering  rewards  for  the  destruo-  tility.    Accordingly  the  king,  a  very  bad 
tion  of  their  eggs.  fellow,  behaved  most  treacherously,  kill- 
The  common  crocodile  (crocodilus pains-'  ing  some  men  who  had  been  sent  back  to 
tris)  also  abounds  in  India,  and  though  Fattiko,  and  sending  into  the  camp  jars 
usually  termed  man-eaters,  they  assist  in  of  a  sort  of  native  cider,  which  was  poi- 
depopulating   the    waters   of  fish.     In  soned.    The  result  was  that  forty  of  the 
some  of  the  irrigation  canals  one  or  more  troops  were  lying  on  the  ground  at  one 
of  these  creatures  may  usually  be  seen  time,  suffering  acutely.    The  next  mom- 
below  the  locks,  where  there  are  pools  ing  the  expeditionary  force  wns  attacked 
stocked  with  fish,  and  when  the  kttttr  by   seven    or   eight    thousand    negroes, 
fail  they  will  turn  t>>eir  attention  to  the  Baker's   mei) — four   hundred    Egyptian 
cattle.    Dr.  Day  in  1858  noticed  four  be-  troops— being  well  drilled,  protected  the 
lovr  a  large  weir  at  Cuttack ;  six  weeks  oamp  effectually,  and  the  fifty  Snider^- 
27 
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fles  with  which  they  were  armed  saTed  actaal  communicatioc  oA flame  from  the 

the  expedition.     With  their  rockets  also  gunpowder  to  the  fire-damp ;    bat  Mr. 

they  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  the  whole  Galloway's  experiments   show  it  to  be 

town.     Unfortunately  the  king  escaped,  much  more  likely  that  the  explosion  is 

This  young  man  had  distinguished  him-  determined  by  the  noise  of  the  shot  being 

self  by  murdering  his  family  under  these  propagated  through  the  galleries  of  the 

circumstances  :   When  a  king  dies,  his  mine  to  the  safety  lamp.    This  point  was 

body  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  huge  gridiron,  very  ingeniously  illustrated  by  Dr.  Spot- 

and  is  then  toasted  by  a  fire  kindled  be-  tiswoode  in  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Royal 

neath.    The  body  then  lies  in  state  un-  Institution,    London.    A    lighted    Davy 

buried,  and  is  the  signal  for  civil  discord,  lamp  was  sarrounded  with  'streams  of 

The  sons  fight  until  one  of  them  is  Tictori-  coal  gas  issuing  from  a  number  of  jets 

ous,  and  he  sticks  his  spear  into  the  body  around  its   base.    One   extremity  of  a 

of  his  parent  as  a  symbol  of  victory.    Then  long  tin  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  was 

the  funeral  rites  take  place,  correspond-  placed  in  connection  with  the  lamp,  while 

ing  with  those  recorded  of  the  ancient  a  pistol  was  fired  at  the  other  end,  a 

Scythians.  caoutchouc  diaphragm  being  interposed 

A  large  pit  is  dug  in  which  some  of  the  in  the  tube  to  prevent  the  transmissiuB 

deceased  king's  wives  are  put,  and  the  of  a  direct  current  of  air.     The  sound 

corpse  is  lowered  down  till  it  rests  on  its  wave  generated  by  the  report  travelled 

knees.    Then  there  is  a  raid  on  some  along  the  tube,  and  as  soon  as  it  reached 

neighboring  villages,  and  the  people  cap-  the  flame  caused  ignition  of  the  sarround- 

tured  are  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  pit,  ing  atmosphere,  the  lamp  being  imme- 

where  their  arms  and  legs  are  broken,  diately  enveloped  in  flames, 

and  in  this  mntilated  condition  they  are  ^—^ 

thrown   down    to    the   corpse    beneath.  BXPIX>AiyB  LIGHTNIITG  DiSCHARGBS. 

Then  the  earth  is  piled  upon  them,  the  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester 

people  stamp  it  down  upon  this  mass  of  Literary   and   Philosophical    Society,   a 

writhing  humanity,  and  the  horrid  rites  member  offered  the  suggestion  that  the 

are  complete.    Such  had  been  the  cere-  explosive  effect  of  lightning,  when  trees 

mony  observed  at  Masindi,  and  the  son  and  other  objects  are  struck,  is  due  to  the 

who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  then  in-  conversion  of  moisture  into  steam.    This 

vited  his  relations  to  dinner  and  caused  hypothesis  appeared  so  very  probable  that 

them  all  to  be  massacred.  another  member.  Professor  Osborne  Bey- 

On  their  arrival  in  the  territory  of  nolds,  was  induced  toputittoa  practical 

Rionga  Baker  Pasha  *'  exchanged  blood  "  test.    First  of  all  he  tried  to  buret  a  thin 

with  the  chief— a  process  which  consists  slip  of  wood  damped  with  water  by  dis- 

in  drawiuK  blood  from  the  arm  of  each  of  charging  a  Leyden  jar  through  it,  the 

the  contracting  parties,  who  takes  a  drop  wood  being  so  arranged  that  the  discharge 

of  his  friend's  blood  on  his  tongue.    This  should  be  of  the  nature  of  a  spark.    This 

ceremony  not  only  gives  you  an  ally,  but  was  done  by  making  the  wood  to  form 

renders  him  faithful  unto  death  ;  you  be-  part  of  a  discharging  rod,  with  balls  on 

long  thenceforth  to  his  family.  the  end.     The  experiment  was  successful. 

Professor    Reynolds    next    tried   very 

SOUND  WAVES  AND  THE  SAFETY  small  glass  tubes,  passing  wires  from  the 

^AMP.  ends  of  the  tubes  until  they  were  within 

While  studying  the  conditions  on  which  half  an  inch  of  each  other.    These  tubes 

safety  lamps  give  security  against  explo-  burst  both  with  and  without  water.    He 

sions,  Mr.  R.  Galloway  found  that  if  a  then  used  a  larger  tube— about  one-tenth  uf 

IXavy  lamp  be  burning  tranquilly  in  an  an  inch  bore — in  a  similar  manner.    The 

explosive  atmosphere,  the   transmission  discharge  without  water  now  produced 

of  a  wave  of  sound,  produced  by  a  slight  no   effect,  even  when    repeated   several 

explosion  of  gunpowder,  is  sufficient  to  times ;  but  with  the  tube  full  of  water, 

determine   the  communication  of  flame  the  ends  being  open,  the  first  discbarge 

from  the  lamp  to  the  surrounding  atmos-  shattered  that  part  of  the  tube  opposite 

phere.     HKherto  it  has  generally  been  the  gap  in  the  wire.     Next  he  tried  a 

assumed  that  the  occurrence  of  a  colliery  tube  of  \  inch  bore  and  |  inch  external 

explosion,  after  firing  a  shot,  is  due  to  diameter.    It  was  capable  of  sustaining 
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a  preasQie  of  probably  10,000  lbs.  and  description.    Various   trials   have   been 

certainly  5,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  made  of  it    At  Portobelio  it  was  tried  on 

It  was  about  14  inches  long,  and  bent  in  some  iron  plates,  and  these  were   im- 

the  form  of  a  square-ended  syphon.    The  mersed  for  three  months  in  sea  water, 

gap  in  the  wire  was  4  inch,  and  the  water  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  pUtes  were 

extended  about  14  inch  on  each  side  of  the  taken  up  and  examined,  when  it  was 

gap.    The  ends  of  the  pipe  were  open,  found  that  they  looked  fresh  and  clean  as 

and  the  jar  charged  with  about  100  turns  erer,  and  quite  free  from  seaweed.    On 

of  a  Id-inch  plate  machine.    The  jar  had  some  of  the  enamel  being  scraped  off, 

a  surface  of  about  half  a  square  foot,  and  the  metal  showed  no  signs  of  rust,  al- 

tbe   discharge,  when  effected  with   the  though  similar  plates,  coated  with  other 

common  rod,  took  place  through  about  kinds  of  paint,  and  immersed  in  the  same 

two  inches  of  air.    The  tube  was  shivered  way,  were  both  foul  and  greatly  oxidized, 

at  the  first  discharge,  that  part  opposite  As  a  second  test  some  of  the  paint 

the  gap  and  for  some  distance  beyond  was  applied  to  the  steamers  trading  to 

being  completely  broken  up  into  frag-  Africa  from   Liverpool,  and   these   also 

ments,  as  though  crushed  by  a  hammer.  showed  no  corrosion  on  their  return. 

It  is  not  easy,  observes  Professor  Rey-  

nolds  in  conclusion,  to  conceive  the  pre-  A  new  comet  was  discovered  on  Novem- 

cise  way  in  which  a  pressure  of  probably  ber  10,  by  M.  Coggia,  at  Marseilles,  in 

1,000  atmospheres  could  be  produced  and  the  constellation  Hercules, 
transmitted  in  a  pipe  of  water  the  ends 

of  which  are  open.    It  might  have  been  According  to  "  Iron,"  the  English  gov- 

caused  by  the  sudden  formation  of  a  very  emment  has  decided  to  await  the  results 

minute  quantity  of  steam,  or  by  the  ex-  of  the  Challenger  expedition  before  grant- 

pansion  of  the  water ;    but  whichever  ing  aid  for  future  Arctic  explorations, 
it  wasj  its  effect  was  due  to  its  instan- 

taneoos  character.     When  we  consider  A  number  of  eminent  naturalists  of 

the  great  strength  of  this  pipe — it  might  Great  Britain  have  united  in  a  petition 

have  been  used  for  a  gun  without  burst-  to  the  authorities,  to  separate  the  natural 

ing — and  when  we  see  that  it  not  only  history  from  the  library  and  art  coUec- 

barsty  but  that  the  interior  of  the  glass  tions  of  the  British  Museum.    They  claim 

was  actually  cmshed  by  the  pressure,  that  the  usefulness  of  the  collection  will 

and  all  this  l)y  the  discharge  of  one  small  be  greatly  augmented  by  placing  it  under 

jar,  we  must  cease  to  wonder  at  the  burst-  a  separate  management, 
ing  power  of  a  discharge  from  the  clouds. 

r  A  sniPLS  indelible  ink  may  be  made  by 

PBBSBBVATIVE  FOR  WOOD  AND  STONE  taking  equal  parts  of  copperas  and  ver- 

SUBFACES.  milion,  powdering  and  sifting  them,  and 

One  of  the  most  recent  inventions  for  afterward  grinding  the  powder  in  lin- 

painting  or  coating  surfaces,  says   the  seed  oil.    The  whole  is  finally  pressed 

**  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  is  a  new  through  linen.    The  paste  obtained  can 

paint  brought  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Qriffiths  be  used  either  for  writing  or  printing  on 

of  liverpool,  which  has  the  property  of  wool  or  calico.    It  resists  bleaching, 
forming  a  firm,  impenetrable  enamel  on 

the  sorface  to  which  it  is  applied.    By  The  University  of  Edinburgh  has  is- 

this  means  the  surface  is  rendered  abso-  sued  a  regulation  requiring  every  candi- 

lately  waterproof,  however  porous  it  may  date  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sctenoe 

have  been  in  the  beginning.     The  m^  to  submit  a  thesis  containing  some  origi- 

terial  is  consequently  intended  not  only  nal  research  on  the  subject  of  his  intend- 

for  decorative  purposes,  but  to  be  applied  ed  examination,  and  this  thesis  must  be 

as  a  waterproof  coating  to  the  walls  or  approved  before  tlie  candidate  is  allowed 

fbondations  of  dwelling-houses,  railway  to  proceed  to  the  examination, 
arches,  bridges,  tunnels,  viaducts,  and 

other  structures  of  brick,  plaster,  wood,  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  im- 

or  iron.    It  is  also  stated  that  the  paint  portation  of  tobacco  into  England  last 

is  well  adapted  for  covering  the  bottoms  year  as  compared  with  the  preceding  one. 

of  vessels  or  submerged  structures  of  any  Last  year  the  declared  value  of  unman u« 
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factnred  tobacco  was  £2,392,596,  against  A  sentiment  worthy  of  analysis  is  the 

£1,264,883  in  1872.    The  value  of  inanu-  strange  disgust  felt  by  the  poor  for  cer- 

factured  tobacco  and  snuff  imported  in  tain  articles  of  food.    During  the  famine 

1873  was  £1,182,299;    in  1872  it  was  in  Ireland  people  would  almost  starve 

£917,511.  rather  than  eat  ^'  Indian  meal."    Austra- 
lian preseryed  meat  is  an  abomination  to 

While   studying   the    respiration   of  the  inmates  of  British  poorhouses.    The 

frogs,  W.  Miilier  has  found  that  of  two  female  paupers  in  the  Cardiff  workhouse, 

similarly  organized  animals  of  the  same  to  show  their  dislike  for  this  kind  of  food, 

weight,  the  more  voracious  one  consumes  lately  rose  up  in  revolt  and  assailed  the 

the  most  oxygen.     He  also  states  that  house  officials.    The  visiting  committee, 

frogs  frozen  up  in  blocks  of  ice  for  over  having  partaken  of  a  repast  consisting  of 

eight  hours  were   alive   and  breathing  Australian  mutton  prepared  as  an  IrL^h 

normally  as  soon  as  they  were  thawed  stew,  declared  it  was  *' exceedingly  pala- 

loose  from  the  ice.  table." 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Italian  M.  Truchot  has  lately  shown  that  the 

Scientific  Congress,  held  in  Rome,  two  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is 

Neapolitan  physicians  submitted  for  ex-  greater  at  night  than  during  the  day,  but 

amination  a  liquid  preparation  designed  not  sensibly  greater  in  the  town  than  in 

for  stopping  instantaneously  the  flow  of  the  country.      In  the  neighborhood  of 

blood  from  wounds  of  every  description,  plants  with  green  leaves,  the  proportion 

A  commission  of  physicians,  according  to  varies  considerably  according  as    these 

the  Roman  **  Fanfulla,"  have  been  exper-  green  parts  are  illuminated  by  the  sun, 

imenting  with  it  in  the  anatomical  thea-  or  are  in  shade,  or  quite  in  darkness, 

tre  of  the  Santo  Spirito,  and  have  report-  The  proportion  also  varies  with  the  alti- 

ed  on  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  recent  tude,  being  greatest,  according  to  this 

discoveries,  and  as  particularly  servicea-  authority,  in  low  situations,  and  dimin- 

ble  on  the  field  of  battle.  ishing  as  we  ascend.    In  regard  to  this 

latter  point,  Truchot's  results  are  direct- 

Therb  was  a  great  '*  fungus  sliow  "at  ly  opposed  to  those  of  Saussure.  In  thir- 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London,  teen  observations,  made  on  mountains  va- 
in October.  A  new  economical  use  for  .  rying  from  one  thousand  to  thirteen  thou- 
this  class  of  plants  was  indicated  by  the  sand  feet  in  height,  Saussure  found  that 
Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  who  produced  a  cap  in  eleven  cases  the  air  of  the  mountain 
made  out  of  the  beaten-out  interior  mass  contained  more  carbonic  acid  than  the 
oiPolyporusfomentarius^  the  amadou,  or  neighboring  plain*. 
German  tinder  of  commerce,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  both  warm  and  light.  It  is  Mr.  Bain  is  in  favor  of  substituting 
stated  that  large  use  Ls  made  in  Hungary  electrical  shocks  in  place  of  the  common 
of  this  material  for  caps  and  waialeoats,  punishments  employed  in  prison  di;^;!- 
and  it  is  also  used  for  calking  boats.  pline.    By  such  shocks  and  currents,  i^ys 

he,  any  amount  of  torture  might  be  in- 

In  the  "  American  Artisan  "  we  find  a  flicted ;  and  the  gradation  might  be  made 
brief  notice  of  the  recent  discovery  of  with  scientific  precision.  The  punish- 
teaces  of  some  ancient  race  on  Isle  Royale  ment  would  be  less  revolting  to  the  spec- 
in  Lake  Superior.  Traces  of  ancient  min-  tator  and  the  general  public  than  flog- 
ing  are  very  frequently  found  all  through  gings,  while  it  would  not  be  less  awful  to 
the  Lake  Superior  copper  region,  but  on  the  criminal  himself;  the  mystery  of  it 
this  island,  and  on  a  single  spot  of  less  would  haunt  the  imagination,  and  there 
than  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  a  great-  would  be  no  conceivable  attitude  of  al le- 
er amount  of  labor  is  said  to  have  been  viating  endurance.  The  terrific  power 
performed  by  these  unknown  workmen  exercised  by  an  operator,  through  the 
than  has  been  expended  by  a  large  force  slightest  finger  touch,  would  make  more 
of  men  daring  twenty  years,  at  one  of  the  deeply  felt  the  humiliating  prostration  of 
ddest  and  largest  of  the  modem  copper  the  victim.  If  capital  punishments  are 
mines  in  that  district.  Who  were  these  to  be  permanently  maintained,  much  coold 
men,  and  for  what  purpose  did  they  pro-  be  said  for  discarding  strangulation  and 
cure  the  copper?  substituting  electric  shock. 
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**  JxssAXiNX.    A  novel."    By  Marion  of  her  affections;  but  the  second  letter, 

Harland.    New  York:  G.  W.  Carleton  disclosing  them,  he  does  not  discover  till 

&  Go.  after  their  sad  marriage  has  taken  place. 

This  is  a  tale  of  thrilling  interest  though  Then  be  sees  it  all,  though  he  does  not 
of  simple  plot.  The  heroine,  Jessamine,  suspect  his  friend,  who  is  meantime  mar- 
is engaged ;  she  has  a  sister,  while  the  ried  to  a  rich,  and,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
man  to  whom  she  is  engaged  has  a  friend,  silly  woman,  who  makes  him  ridiculous. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  the  heroine  is  Jessamine  and  her  husband  now  cease  to 
engaged  is  obliged  to  go  abroad,  and  very  live  together  as  man  and  wife,  though 
imprudently  leaves  his  betrothed  in  the  they  keep  house  together,  and  her  hus- 
care  of  the  friend,  who  is  an  accomplished  band  treats  her  with  all  the  tender  con- 
flirt,  and  possessed  of  all  the  base  and  sideration  of  lover  and  brother  in  one, 
cruel  as  well  as  ^scinating  qualities  pe-  though  with  a  distant  courtesy,  which,  as 
culiar  to  his  tribe.  He  is  determined  not  she  soon  begins  to  fall  in  love  with  him 
to  let  friendship  stand  in  his  way ;  and  again,  becomes  afler  a  time  a  little  too 
indeed  such  friendship  as  professional  distant.  Meanwhile  the  married  flirt  has 
flirts  feel  is  not  of  a  kind  likely  to  stand  attempted  to  resume  his  old  relations  of 
in  their  way  very  long  in  any  case.  At  intimacy  with  both  husband  and  wife, 
first  Jessamine  does  not  fancy  him ;  but  but  he  is  treated  with  natural  disdain  by 
he  is  so  accomplished,  so  brave,  so  self-  Jessamine,  who  knows  him  now  to  be 
forgetful,  so  eager  on  all  occasions  to  act  mean,  cruel,  and  malignant,  and  a  cor- 
towards  her  as  a  protector,  so  respectful,  rupter  of  youth,  as  well  as  a  coward — as 
that  she  finds  herself  gradually  falling,  to  all  flirts,  it  is  needless  to  say,  at  bottom 
her  horror  and  shame,  into  his  power,  are.  He  is  foolish  enough  to  suppose 
As  he  sees  her  losing  her  foothold  he  that  he  can  play  the  new  part  of  seducer 
makes  himself  surer  and  surer  of  his  prey,  of  his  friend^s  wife ;  that  she  will  forget 
She  hean  a  strange  story  of  his  being  en-  what  has  happened,  he  imagining  that 
gaged  to  some  one  else,  and  also  learns  her  love  still  continues.  But  she,  whose 
something  about  hereditary  insanity  in  love,  on  the  contrary,  b  reviving  for  her 
her  own  family,-  which  leads  her  to  think  husband,  scorns  him,  and  the  whole  story 
that  she  ought  to  break  off  her  engage-  ends  with  a  charming  reconciliation  of 
ment.  At  length  the  flirt  saves  her  life,  husband  and  wife,  and  the  discovery  and 
There  is  a  dreadful  scene,  in  which  slie  humiliation,  if  such  creatures  can  be  hu- 
confesses  her  love,  and  he  confesses  that  miliated,  of  the  flirt.  '  ^ 
he  too  is  no  longer  the  possessor  of  his  -^-_ 
heart,  for  Jessamine  he  loves,  and  to  an-  <*  Joseph  the  Jew.  The  Story  of  an 
other  young  lady  he  is  engaged.  Jessa-  Old  House."  New  York  :  Harper  & 
miners  sister,  we  ought  not  to  forget  to  Brothers. 

mention,  is  herself  in  love  with  the  flirt,  Why  this  story  is  called  "  Joseph  the 

so  that  there  are  other  complications  in  Jew  "  is  a  matter  rather  difficult  to  dis- 

the  story  besides  the  main  one.    Two  let-  cover ;  for  Joseph  Rost,  who  appears  in 

ters  have  been  written  by  Jessamine  to  the  early  part  of  the  story  as  the  hero, 

break  off  her  engagement,  the  first  on  the  dies  at  page  45,  there  being  some  one  hun- 

ground  of  hereditary  insanity,  and  the  dred  and  twenty  pages  in  the  volume, 

second  on  that  of  what  we  may  call  origi-  Nevertheless,  as  the  tale  is  not  a  master- 

nal  sin^though  in  reality  none  of  hers,  piece  of  fiction,  such  trifling  blemishes  as 

Her  lover  receives  the  first,  and  immedi-  this  are  of  small  consequence.    The  story 

ately  hurries  home  to  assure  her  that  she  is  one  of  Jews,  jewels,  and  love,  in  which, 

h  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  insanity,  afler  many  adventures,  the  jewels,  which 

and  to  marry  her  immediately.    She  sup-  had  been  stolen  in  the  old  buccaneering 

poses  that  he  has  received  both  letters,  days,  are  restored  to  the  rightful  personal 

and  is  therefore  acquainted  with  the  state  representatives  of  the  person  who  lost  them, 
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under  the  statute  of  distributions ;  and  one  worships  him,  and  1a«|>b  ^  v^  fttifinrl^ 
of  the  heroes  of  the  story,  Nelson  Thome  into  hig  beinc; — a  sort  of  love-taie  TSi 
by  name,  marries  the  young  lady  known  we  suppase  must  have  it»  justification 
to  the  readers  of  the  book  as  "  the  little  somewhere  in  actual  life,  though  ordi- 
sister,"  while  John  Raines,  who  has  mar-  narily  a£&irs  of  the  heart  with  gentlemen 
ried  the  other,  and  presumably  less  little  who  have  come  *'  to  forty  years  "  are  apt 
sister,  Ethel,  and  with  both  of  whom  mar-  to  be,  on  their  side,  of  a  more  calm  and 
ried  life  had  gone  rather  less  smoothly  practical,  not  to  say  calculating  nature, 
than,  but  for  certain  circumstances  for  than  such  as  would  famish  proper  mates 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  rial  for  the  adventures  of  ardent  young 
book,  it  would — John  Raines,  we  say,  women  who  are  red  as  a  rose,  or  who 
learns  to  know  and  understand  and  love  come  up  as  flowers,  and  who  general- 
his  wife,  a  fact  which  leads  the  author  to  ly  love  not  wisely  but  too  well.  Then 
make  this  very  suitable  reflection :  '*  The  to  people  of  refinement  the  book  was 
metal,  silvery  bright,  which  dances  and  extremely  vulgar;  while  the  greater 
floats  on  the  water  surface,  a  tiny  globe,  number  of  the  reading  public  did  not 
and  the  imponderable  vapor,  seek  each  observe  that  it  was  Tulgar  at  all — a 
other  throagh  all  nature,  embrace,  and  negative  proof,  of  course,  in  the  eyes  of 
their  individuality  perishes  in  the  forma-  the  people  of  refinement,  that  their  criti- 
tion  of  a  crystal.  May  not  two  souls  cism  was  correct.  There  was  not  want- 
blend,  and,  never  the  same  again,  form  in  ing  sensationalism  either  in  the  book 
union  the  crystallization  of  a  better  life?"  itself  or  in  the  title,  which  was  one  of 
As  a  specimen  of  the  interrogative  climax  the  first  of  its  now  widely  multiplied 
this  is  certainly  unequalled.  We  cannot  species ;  and  altogether  there  was  every 
advise  any  one  to  read  "  Joseph  the  reason  why  many  persons  should  read 
Jew,"  but  to  any  one  who  attempts  it  we  and  enjoy,  many  others  read  and  pretend 
would  merely  say  that  it  makes  but  little  to  dislike  and  disapprove,  many  otbera 
difference  whether  the  reading  begins  really  dislike  and  profess  disgust  with 
with  the  death  of  Joseph,  at  page  45,  or  at  "  Red  as  a  Rose  " — every  reason  why  the 
some  previous  or  later  portion  of  the  nar-  novel  should  be  generally  criticised,  and, 
rative  in  short,  be  a  momentary  success.    That 

— ~^  it  was  not,  however,  a  succes  d'estime, 

'*  Nanct."     By    Rhoda    Broughton.  must  probably  have  been  apparent  to  the 

New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Go.  author  herself;  and  perhaps  such  a  sue- 

The  first  novel  of  Miss  Broughton's  cess  was  the  last  she  desired.    At  any 

wiiich  attracted  much  attention  either  in  rate,  it  was  the  audacity  of  '*  Red  as 

E^land  or  America  was,  we   believe,  a  Rose,"  as  much  as  anything  else,  which 

*'  i&di  as  a  Rose  is  She."    It  was  a  novel  secured  it  in  popular  favor  for  a  time ; 

wh^ch  was  entitled  to  all  the  vogue  it  and  of  course  audacity  is  a  rope  which  a 

had-(  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  amount  writer,  even  when  a  woman,  soon  finds 

of  reality  it  coptained,  it  had  besides  herself  at  the  end  of.    The  age  is  itself 

quite  enough  sentiment,  of  a  kind  well  audacious  and  accustomed  to  audacities ; 

known  (o  the  readers  of  novels  written  by  and  it  would  require  a  daring  of  no  ordi- 

women,  to  make  it  unreal,  if  not  abso-  nary  kind  which  could  so  far  better  Miss 

lately  a  work  of  the  imagination.    This,  Broughton's  first  books  that  they  would 

at  least,  is  the  verdict  which  many  mid-  still  continue  to  excite  interest  without 

die-aged  and  unimaginative  men  would  creating  disgust.    On  reading  the  earlier 

unhesitatingly  have  pronounced  upon  it ;  books  by  Miss  Broughton,  and  observing 

while  to  those  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  her  great  taste  for  really  good  poetry, 

of  either  sex,  there  was  that  in  the  book  and  the  untamed  character  of  her  imagi- 

which  convinced  them  of  its  truth  to  na-  nation,  there  seemed  some  reason  to  be- 

ture ;  or  in  other  words,  there  was  plenty  lieve  that  she  might  prove  the  iaspired 

of  love  of  an  unmistakable  and  unveiled  person,  for  whom  the  world  has  been  now 

sort— love  of  that  dark  and  mysterious  waiting  many  a  long  year,  who  should 

and  passionate  kind  said  to  be  natural  at  last   break   free   from   the   shackles 

between  the  realistic  but  intense  man  in  imposed  by  modern  civilization  upon  her 

the  prime  of  manhood,  and  the  equally  sex,  and  write  Anacreontic  verse.    Why  is 

intense  but  poetic  girl  of  twenty  who  it,  we  have  often  thought,  that  the  writing 
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of  erotic  poetry  sbonld,  since  the  days  of  the  Prussian  lieutenant  is  drawn  in  so 
Sappho,  have  been  reserved  as  a  right  pecu-  life-like  a  manner  that  whether  the  pic- 
liar  to  man  ?  Of  course,  here  and  there,  ture  is  correct  or  not,  we  certainly  feel  it 
there  have  been  exceptions.  Here  and  there  to  be  so  in  reading  the  book,  and  should 
a  woman  has  torn  asunder  the  chains  and  probably  be  inclined  to  measure  Prussian 
treated  of  the  eternal  subject  of  love  in  officers  whom  we  might  afler  reading  it 
verse.  But  these  have  only  been  exceptions,  meet  in  real  life  by  the  standard  derived 
There  have  certainly  been  fewSwinbumes  from  a  perusal  of  the  '*  Strange  Adven- 
among  women.  Women  have  generally  tures,"  rather  than  reverse  the  process 
seemed  to  prefer  to  deal  with  the  sulgect  in  and  test  Mr.  Black's  hero  by  what  we 
the  form  sanctified  by  tradition  as  the  novel,  might  see  for  ourselves  of  Prussian  mili- 
Tbere  is  no  reason  that  we  know  of  that  tary  men  in  the  flesh.  In  the  same  way, 
they  should;  and  certainly  in  reading  in  the  ''Princess  of  Thule,''  the  de- 
Mijjs  Broughton's  earlier  books  it  must  scription  of  the  scenery  in  the  Shetland 
have  occurred  to  a  good  many  people  that  Isles  is  so  vivid  that  we  are  almost  tempt- 
ber  attempt  to  confine  her  genius  to  prose  ed  to  say  that  it  must  be  true  to  nature, 
would  be  vain ;  that  sooner  or  later  she  because  from  its  vividness  and  natural- 
would  burst  into  song — ^not  such  song  as  ness  we  feel  it  to  be  true  to  something ; 
that  written  by  the  author  of  '*  Adam  and  the  King  of  Borva  is  obviously  the 
Bsde,"  but  tumultuous  heart-throbs  of  King  of  Borva,  just  as  his  daughter,  the 
the  sort  which  in  prose  she  knows  so  well  Princess,  is  certainly  what  we  have  always 
how  to  describe.  But  the  indications  are  known  the  daughter  of  such  a  king  to 
at  present  the  other  way.  Miss  Brongh-  be.  In  this  novel  we  have  the  Shetland 
ton's  imagination  looks  not  so  untama^-  Islands  and  London  in  the  season,  both 
ble  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  In ''Nancy"  done  with  all  the  minuteness  of  a  man 
we  have  the  loves  of  a  girl  under  twenty  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  what  he 
and  a  man  of  about  fifty  ;  or  rather  we  is  writing  of,  and  in  some  respects  quite 
have  their  marriage,  and  in  the  end  of  as  good  as  anything  in  the  "  Strange 
the  book  their  reconciliation,  with  other  Adventures."  The  story  of  the  Princess 
intermediate  afiairs  thrown  in  between,  is  this :  Lavender,  a  London  artist,  who 
We  miss  the  fire  of  the  earlier  books  in  has  an  old  aunt  from  whom  he  is  expect- 
this,  and  fear  that  Miss  Broughton  by  ing  a  nice  property,  goes  down  to  the 
not  daring  all  has  dared  not  enough.  Shetland  Isles  with  his  friend  Ingram,  a 
It  would  be  indeed  a  pity  if  this  extraordi-  man  of  mature  life,  the  latter  having  un- 
nary  writer  were  in  the  end  to  cease  to  be  dertaken  to  introduce  him  to  the  King  of 
startling  by  becoming  respectable  and  un-  Borva  and  the  Princess.  Whether  or  no 
IntereBting,  but  we  do  not  expect  so  Ingram  was  in  love  at  this  time  with  Shei- 
much.  la,  does  not  clearly  appear,  and  this  cer- 

—  tainly  is  a  blemish  in  the  story,  though 

"  A  Princess  OF  Thulb."    By  William  mystery  is  intended  perhaps  as  an  addi- 

Black.    New  York.  tional  attraction ;  at  any  rate,  they  go 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  down  to  Borva,  and  are  welcomed  there 

peculiar  qualities  of  Mr.  Black,  we  should  with  truly  royal  hospitality.  Then  follows 

be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  begin ;  and  a  charming  description  of  life  there ;  the 

when  we  had  ended  we  should  feel  con-  scenery;  the  growing  interest  of  Lavender 

sideraUe  hesitation  lest  we  had  ended  in  Sheila ;  at  length  his  acceptance  as  her 

too  soon.    Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  would  lover.    They  are  married,  and  Sheila  goes 

be  more  true  of  him  than  of  most  writers  to  London,  and  tries  to  live  her  husband's 

to  say  that  he  is  really  a  capable  man — a  life ;  but  she  cannot.    The  artificial  life 

man  of  cleverness  and  ready  wit,  equally  galls  her,  and,  moreover,  she  becomes  in 

well  fitted  for  any  emergency,  and  not  a  measure  jealous  of  a  certain  American 

endowed  with  a  divine  aptitude  for  any.  woman,  a  Mrs.  Lorraine,  a  widow,  whose 

Certainly  he  has  a  great  range.    In  the  society  the  gay  and  reckless  Lavender 

"  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,"  his  much  frequents.    They  become  gradually 

scenery  is  English,  where  of  course  he  estranged,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 

might  be  expected  to  be  at  home,  and  he  becomes  cold  and  indifferent  and  neg- 

three  of  his  characters  are  English  ;  but  lectfu].   Ingram  becomes  interested  as  her 

the  fourth  is  a  Pmasian  lieutenant,  and  friend,  and  remonstrates  with  him ;  this 
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of  coarse  aggraYates  matters,  and  so  embarrassment  of  the  writers  in  ibis 
tilings  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until,  on  realm  of  the  imagination  has  been  the 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  London  of  a  want  of  ill ustratlre  examples.  In  a  state 
cousin  of  Shellacs  from  her  home  in  the  where  there  is  no  ferer  of  speculation,  no 
north — this  cousin  being  also  a  dependent  inflamed  desire  for  sudden  wealth,  where 
and  servant — ^an  unfortunate  difficulty  the  poor  are  all  simple-minded  and  con- 
arises,  in  which  Lavender  treats  his  wife  tented,  and  the  rich  are  all  honest  and 
in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  generous,  where  society  is  in  a  condition 
bitterest  feelings,  and  she  leaves  his  of  primitive  purity  and  politics  is  the  oo- 
house.  This  dreadful  step  taken,  there  cupation  of  only  the  capable  and  the  pa- 
ensue  terrible  scenes,  which  end  in  a  triotic,  there  are  necessarily  no  materials 
reconciliation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  for  such  a  history  as  we  have  constmcted 
their  life-long  happiness.  Ingram  mar-  out  of  an  ideal  commonwealth." 
ries  Mrs.  Lorraine,  Lavender  repents  and  They  say  also  that  they  do  not  object 
atones  for  his  past  behavior,  and  every-  to  criticism,  and  they  **  do  not  expect 
thing  comes  to  a  happy  termination,  that  the  critic  will  rc»d  the  book  before 
The  novel  strikes  us  as  pretty  in  parts,  writing  a  notice  of  it ; "  they  *'  do  not 
but  rather  ineffectual.  It  wants  **  con-  even  expect  the  reviewer  of  the  book  will 
stitution  *'  very  much.  It  seems  to  be  say  that  he  has  not  read  it,^'  bat  they  ex- 
built  up  chapter  on  chapter,  with  the  fu-  press  the  hope  that  if  he  ^'  ever  happens 
ture  of  the  people  lefl  very  much  to  to  peruse  it  in  some  weary  moment  of  bis 
chance.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  how-  subsequent  life,"  he  may  **  not  be  the  vie- 
ever,  it  is  an  agreeable  book  to  read.  tim  of  a  remorse  bitter  but  too  late."    It 

We  notice  in  this  book  the  same  pleas-  would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time  to  read 
ant  trick«  if  we  may  call  it  so,  that  is  to  ev^ry  line  of  a  production  heralded  to 
be  observed  in  the  **  Strange  Adven-  the  world  in  this  way,  particularly  as  we 
tures" — that  of  making  the  heroine  gifted  observe  the  work  is  given  a  consistently 
with  the  power  of  singing  a  number  of  burlesque  air  by  quotations  from  non- 
songs  of  an  unusual  and  beautiful  char-  existent  languages  at  the  beginnings  of 
acter,  the  words  of  which  without  the  chapters.  Nevertheless  we  have  looked 
music  can  be  introduced.  The  author  into  it,  and  can  say  that  it  is  a  work 
shows,  too,  the  same  power  of  delineating  which  no  library  should  be  without ;  for  it 
character— as  in  the  King  of  Borva,  his  is  the  production  of  two  humorists  whose 
daughter  Sheila,  Mairi,  and  the  old  aunt  names  are  well  known  throughoat  the 
of  Lavender.  United  States,  and  who,  if  they  seldom 

'  succeed  in  being  funny,  have  at  least  the 

*' The  Gilded  Aox.  A  Tale  of  To-day."  reputation  of  always  being  so — which 

By  Mark   Twain   and    Charles  Dudley  comes  to  very  much  the  same  thing. 

Warner.      Fully    illustrated    from   new  


designs  by  Hopkins,  Stephens,  Williams,  "Satan:  A  Libretto."     By  Christo- 

White,  etc.    Sold  by  subscription  only,  pher  Pearse  Cranch.    Boston:  Roberts 

Hartford:    American  Publishing    Com-  Brothers, 

pany.  Mr.  Cranch  calls  this  poem  a  libretto, 

Mr.  Samuel  Clemeas  and  Mr.  Charles  because,  he  says,  '^  as  in  a  cantata,  opera, 

Dudley  Warner  are  both  American  hu-  or  oratorio,  the  verses  may  suggest  or  a&> 

morists  ;  and  if  we  did  not  know  it  already,  company  a  music  they  only  in  (lart  em- 

we  might  infer  as  much  from  their  pre-  body.    A  libretto  is  too  oflen  a   mere 

&oe,  which  begins  by  saying :   '*  This  thread  on  which  the  composer  strings  bis 

book  was  not  written  for  private  circula-  pearls — a  text  for  some  work  of  art  nobler 

tion  among  friends ;  it  was  not  written  than  itself.    While  this  poem  makes  no 

to  cheer  and  instruct  a  diseased  relative  claim  to  be  full-strung,  it  may  perhaps 

of  the  author *s  ;  it  was  not  thrown  off  serve  to  awaken  a  few  snatches  of  a  masie 

during   intervals   of  wearing    labor    to  containing  some  vital  symbolic  concep- 

amuse  an  idle  hour.    It  was  not  written  tions  of  the  grandest  of  all  harmonies-* 

for  any  of  these  reasons,  and  therefore  it  the  divine  order  in  creation." 

is  submitted  without  the  usual  apologies.  After  this  disclaimer,  on  the  part  of  the 

*'  It  will  be  seen  that  it  deals  with  an  en-  poet,  of  any  ambitious  attempt,  we  do  no| 

tirely  ideal  stateof  society ;  and  the  chief  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  hia  aome- 
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what  extraordinary  poem.    Mr.  Cranch^s  may  not  have  been  so  far  in  the  wrong 

"Satan  "  *^  is  not  what  he  seems  *' — i.  «.,  after  all.    It  may  be  that  the  creation  of 

to  *'  finite  minds  '* — who  think  him  this  queer  devil  is  justified  by  the  exigen- 

— ^tiiat  fiiUen  angel  who  seduced  cies  of  modern  science,  but  we  cannot  our- 

From  tbeir  allegiance  the  bright  hoats  of  heaven  selves  believe  in  him,  or  understand  him, 

And  men,  except  as  explained  by  a  feebleness  on  the 

and  who  now  reigns  part  of  Mr.  Cranch,  the  consciousness  of 

The  lord  of  doom.  which  (revealed  in  the  preface)  ought  to 

He  never  indeed  fell,  strictly  speaking,  at  have  warned  him  away  from  such  a  danger- 

ftll —  ous  attempt  as  a  new  explanation  in  verse 

But  ever  waa  and  ever  shall  be  thns—  of  the  origin  of  evil  or  of  its  real  nature. 

Nor  worse  nor  better  than  the  Eternal  planned.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  beauties  in 

I  am  the  Retiibucion.  not  the  Curse ;  myr-  n_    >.u»    ^^ u^    *: ^i-^ •« 

I  am  the  shadow  and  i-everse  of  God,  ^r.  Oranch  s  poem-beauties  of  versifica- 

The  type  of  mixed  junl  interrupted  good  ;  tion,  of  imagination,  of  fancy ;  but  they 

The  cUxi  of  sense,  without  whose  earthly  base  arealmost  all  isolated ;  they  occur  in  single 

You  spiiii-flowers  can  never  grow  and  bloom,  lines,words  or  verses,which it  is  impossible 

He  IS  a  Satan  who  h)  not  happy,  to  be  to  take  out  of  their  connection.  ^'Butitis 

sure,  but  neither  is  he  wretched.    He  is  quite  obvious  that  in  dealing  with  themys- 

not  even  a  *'  personal  will,"  nor  an  *'  in-  teries  of  theUasmos,  he  is  out  of  his  depth, 

fluence  bad  or  good."    He  says :  Nevertheless  this  **  Satan  "  will  be  found 

I  symbolize  the  wUd  and  deep  ^^^^  pleasanter  reading  for  the  summer 

And  unregenerated  wastes  of  life,  afternoons  than  **  Paradise  Lost,"  and 

Dark  with  transmitted  tendencies  of  race,  while  it  may  afford  dissatisfaction  to  those 

And  blind  mischance ;  aU  crude  mistakes  of  ^^o  still  retain  their  belief  in  the  old- 

urill 

And  tendency  nnbalanced  by  due  weight  fashioned  devil,  they  may  console  them- 

Of  IhToring  circumstance ;  all  passion  blown  selves,  after  all,  with  the  reflection  that  it 
By  wandering  winds ;  all  sui-plusage  of  force^v^^  will  in  the  end  tend  to   the  benefit  of 

PUetl  up  for  use,  but  slipping  ft-om  its  base  ^^  t^uth,  for  Mr.  Oranch  is  optimistic. 

Oflaw  and  orcler;  all  undisciplined  jj.     obliteration   of  hell,  and   the  cer- 

And  Ignorant  mutiny  against  the  wise  ^^n     ^       j*          j            u*    \-       n        i_ 

Rastiaint  of  rules  by  centuries  old  hidoi-scd,  tificate  of   good,   unobjectionable    char- 

And  proved  the  best  so  long  it  needs  no  proof;  acter  he  gives  Satan,  will  (by  giving  a 

All  quality  overstrained  until  it  cracks—  false  feeling  of  security  to  the  great  ene- 

Yet  but  a  surCice  crack ;  the^ternal  Eye  ,g             ^^^  thus  hastening  their  de- 

Sees  undemeatli  the  soul  8  sphere,  as  above,  /     ^.     v  •     ^u         j        i_    •!.      -j     ..     i 

And  knows  the  deep  foundations  of  the  world  struction)  in  the  end  make  it  evident  who 

Will  not  be  Jarred  or  loosened  by  the  pUiy  has  been  in  the  right  and  who  in  the 

Of  sun  and  wind  and  rain  upon  the  crust  wrong. 
Of  upper  soil.    Nay.  let  the  earthquake  split 


'^^^^   "^"^   ""^^    ''"'^   "^'"^"^"^  "Poems  OF  Twenty  Years."    By  Lan- 

Down  deeper  Uiaa  the  shock  the  adamant  »  Winthrop  Johnson.     New  York:  De 

Of  ages  stands,  symbol  no  less  divine  Witt  iJ.  Lent. 

Of  the  Eternal  Law  than  heaven  abova  'f  his  volume  can  hardly  be  called  a  very 

In  short.  Mr.  Cranch's  Satan  is  emi-  interesting  collection  of  poems,  though 

nently  a  Satan  belonging  to  the  latter  half  here  and  there  occur  verses  or  parts  of 


of  the  nineteenth  century — a  developmen-  verses  of  a  good  deal  of  beauty.     Many 

tarian  who  is  in  advance  of  Huxley  or  Dar-  of  the  poems  are  half  religious  in  charao- 

win,  avowing  theories  which  might  make  ter,  and  being  half  religious  and  half  sim- 

the  shade  of  Agassiz  desire  to  revisit  the  pie  poetry,  lose  the  effect  they  might  have 

glimpses  of  the  moon ;  an  extraordinary  had  if  the  poetry  had  been  more  subordi- 

aod  novel  devil — no  Mil  tonic  fallen  angel,  nated  to  the  religion,  or  if  the  religion 

noryet  legendary  sneering  Mephifitophe-  had  been  lefl  out  altogether.      In  the 

les,  bat  a  peculiarly  blameless  imagination  verses  called  **  On  the  Bay*"  for  instance, 

of  his  own ;  a  devil  of  whose  acquaintance  the  description  of  the  bay  itself,  whether 

we  might  all  well  be  proud,  who  means  in  the  first  stanza  or  the  second,  is  so  much 

well  even  when  he  is  acting  most  ill ;  a  better  than  the  religious  reflections  which 

devil  whose  admirable  character  makes  it  occur  in  these  two  and  the  third,'that  one 

seem  almost  possible  that  those  respectable  cannot  help  feeling  a  regret    that   the 

people  who  have  for  so  long  been  in  the  whole  seems  written  for  the  sake  of  them, 

habit  of  crying,  '*  Good  lord,  good  devil,"  As  an  instance  of  a  really  good  religions 
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poem,  we  may  cite  that  called  "  Out  of  happened,  it  was  ill  usage  that  made  the 

the  Depths,"  page  103,  which  has  neither  man  mad.    At  the  end  he  shows  as  the 

of  the  faults  thsit  may  be  found  in  *'  On  poor  workman  and  the  poor  sewing-girl 

the  Bay."  soothed  and  cheered  by  the  friendly  and 

brotherly   kindness   of    the   good,   and 

"The  Red  Flag,  and  other  Foems."  suggests  that  the  cure  for  the  misery  of 

By    the    Hon.    Roden   Noel.     London :  man  must  come  not  from  without — ^from 

tStrahan  &  Co.     1873.  pantarchies   and   dlTisions   of   property 

On  first  beginning  the  perusal  of  Mr.  under  the  red  flag— but  from  within ;  in 

Noel's  poems  the  reader,  if  his  ezperi-  short,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  with- 

enoe  repeats  our  own,  will  begin  to  fear  in  you. 

that  he  has  once  more  come  upon  a  writer  Of  the  other  poems,  as  of  this  one,  the 
of  poetry  who  has  brought  the  immature  faults,  speaking  generally,  are  diffuse- 
reasoning  power  of  youth  and  the  unreg-  Qess ;  the  ragueness  which  is  characteris- 
ulated  imagination  of  an  excitable  tem-  tic  of  the  Terse  of  the  age ;  a  ooaseqaent 
perament  to  the  treatment  of  a  number  apparent  tenuity  of  the  thought  and 
of  world#old  stock  questions,  altogether  feeling ;  a  diction  too  violent  and  too 
too  hard  for  such  solvents.  For  a  time  it  patchy ;  a  frequent  want  of  mui^ic,  some- 
looks  as  if  what  one  is  to  get  from  Mr.  times  amounting  to  a  sort  of  infantile 
Noel  is  unmetricai  versified  disqubition  halting  in  the  movement  of  the  verse  and 
on  such  problems  as  why  God  permits  sometimes  to  a  jolting  roughness;  and 
woe  and  want  to  afflict  the  human  race ;  finally  some  imitativeneas,  as  of  Poe's 
why  despots  are  allowed  to  sway  the  des-  manner  for  instance.  Indeed,  Mr  Noel 
tinies  of  their  fellow  men ;  why  doubts  as  to  must  be  called  a  rather  unmelodioos  and 
a  future  life  beyond  the  grave  are  suffered  inharmonious  versifier.  It  is  not  **  no- 
to  torment  and  tantalize  the  mind.  We  merous  verse  "  that  he  writes,  despite  the 
ao  not  say  that  of  all  this  there  is  not  in  many  metres  in  which  he  indulges  him- 
reality  something,  as  well  as  something  self— sometimes  three  or  four  in  one  poem, 
more  in  appearance.  And  we  still,  after  B^t  on  the  other  hand— and  this  is  a 
reaching  the  end  of  the  volume,  suspect  main  thing  and  a  rare  thing — our  author 
our  author  of  youth.  Bat  his  book  by  Ju^s  in  him  something  of  the  real  root  of 
and  by  reveals  a  wisdom  of  the  head,  and  the  matter ;  he  is  a  poet — has  some  ima- 
Btiil  offcener  and  more  convincingly  a  wis-  gination,  some  of  the  poet's  emotional 
dom  of  the  heart,  which  secures  for  him  susceptibility  and  range,  and  some  gcna- 
our  respect :  while  his  strictly  poetical  ine  power  of  so  saying  what  he  sees  and 
merits,  balanced  against  his  poetical  feels  that  we  also  see  it  and  feel  it,  and 
faults,  are  sufficient  to  give  a  decided  are  moved  to  an  elevated  pleasure.  As 
pleasure.  regards  his  emotional  susceptibility,  we 

The  poem  from  which  the  volume  takes  would  remark  that,  so  iar  as  concerns  his 
its  title,  "  The  Red  Flag,"  is  not  the  poems,  it  appears  to  have  been  hitherto 
most  prepossessing  poem  that  it  con-  fo,  the  most  part  expended  upon  pensive 
tains;  nevertheless,  it  is  rather  better  op  mournful  subjects.  Its  expression 
than  it  looks.  For  many  pages  it  threat-  geems  to  have  the  true  ring,  however, 
ens  to  be  a  hot  defence  of  the  Commu-  and  it  is  not  in  his  treatment  of  such  sub- 
nlsts  ;  and  this  on  the  ground  that  many  jects  that  one  would  find  ground  for  sos- 
a  poor  girl  has  been  seduced  by  some  pecting  that  it  is  still  with  Mr.  Noel  the 
rich  man,  and  her  babe  then  treated  by  season  of  youth— the  season  of  the  luxo- 
political  economists  as  **  surplus  popula-  jy  of  woe.  We  find  nothing  at  all  morbid 
tion";  that  many  a  poor  hunger-bitten  or  unsimple  in  the  book.  A  brief  passage 
workman  has  received  from  the  wealthy  taken  from  a  poem  entitled  '*  A  Chris- 
capitalist  no  warmer  comfort  than  that  tian's  Funeral "  may  convey  an  idea  of 
«*  enlightened  self-interest "  is  responsi-  what  he  is  when  doing  his  best  kind  of 
ble  for  this  condition  of  things,  and  that  work,  or  very  near  it : 
no  one  is  at  all  to  blame  for  it.    But  Mr. 

Noel,  although  not  without  heat  on  the  A«»ta»*  *  ^^^  of  rostic  ohmeb  I  l««i, 

.abject,  ta„«  oat  to  have  too  mach  se««.  ^^'^^  Z'^.  SST,'^"^"' 

to  approve  of  a  lunatic  s  method  of  reor-  wherewithal  under  winter  snow  it  Uvee, 

ganizing  society  simply  because,  as   it  And  stirs  about  the  marble  of  two  loaves. 
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One  lanse,  one  BmaU  white  stone,  two  grassy    tion  ofrilievos  be  made  so  flawless  in  oat- 


waves. 


line  and  peri'ect  in  classical  grace,  for  the 

One  longer  for  a  ^^™«»5*y'  ^^^  J«%  delight  of  both  the  noTice  and  the  connois- 

Small  tor  a  child  who  naed  to  love  the  son.  ., ,,     »            •      ^     .ll  • 

Nigh  onto  these  a  sUent  multitude.  seur/"    In  reply   to  this   question  we 

lo  somhre  mourning  garb,  hath  gathered  now,  must  say  that  without  going  into  the  dis- 

Ooe  human  cloud  on  earth's  r^oicing  mood,  cussion,  which  would  perhaps  not  be  very 

About  an  open  grave  with  shadowed  brow ;  fruitfiil,  of  the  legitimacy  in  general  of 

Many  a  cottager  to  see  the  end  ;        v  i.                x           j  •  js- 

Ofonewbolnw  a  master  and  a  friend;  comparison  between  arts  so  different  as 

T!iroagh  a  long  life  a  Just,  a  righteous  man,  gem-carving  and  poetry',  the  selection  of 

A  tender,  human*hoarted  Furitan.  the  word  cameos  as  a  character  iij  tic  term 

•       •         •  for  such  selections  as  these  from  Lander's 

AH  we  around  him  wear  a  seemly  woe^  Terse  strikes    us  as  eminently   absurd. 

Bat  one  upon  her  heart  received  the  blow ;  The  common  idea  of  a  cameo— and  in 

i^  *t?^K*^!  '^^®  ^U^^rJ^  *^"?^'  making  a  book  for  general  reading  it  is 

The  while  her  sire  we  gathered  to  tlie  gloom,  ..i                   .j               i         ^    j    T    *.u 

Now  whiter  Uld  a  hand  upon  her  hair.  ^»tt  common  ideas  we  have  to  deal— the 

Full  many  a  weeping  peasant  standing  there  common  idea  of  a  cameo  is  that  of  a 

Averred  that  he,  beholding  her  to-day,  gem  in  which  refinement  is  carried  to  the 

Seemed  to  behold  her  mother  passed  away.  highest  pitch  by  the  reproduction,  in  a 

^~~^  new,  artistic,  and  more  exquisite  form,  of 
'*  Camsos  8SLBCTED  FROM  THE  WoRKS  ov  a  design  already  consecrated  to  art  under 
Walter  Satagb  Landor."  By  £.  0.  another  form  and  by  another  method. 
Stedman  and  T.  B.  Aldrich.  With  an  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of 
Introduction.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  cameos  as  representations  of  natural  ob- 
k  Co.  jects,  but  of  objects  which  are  already 
It  seems  singular  indeed  that  some  col-  artisUo  possessions.  There  may  be  such 
lection  of  the  poems  scattered  through  things  as  cameos  with  scenes  from  modern 
Landor*s  writings  should  not  have  been  life,  but  they  are  certainly  not  familiar; 
made  before  now;  and  it  seems  not  and  when  we  hear  the  word  cameo  it 
equally  singular  perhaps,  but  certainly  to  suggests  a  gem  of  which  the  design  is 
be  regretted,  that  the  collection  should  taken  from  a  work  of  art  already  in  exist- 
not  haTe  fallen  into  other  hands  than  enoe.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
those  of  Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Stedman.  hardly  conceive  of  any  good  poetry  which 
Not  that  they  hare  not  made  a  very  nice  would  naturally  suggest  a  cameo ;  and  we 
collection  (though  they  have  left  out  a  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  collectors 
few  poems  which  might  well  have  been  have  been  carried  off  their  feet  by  the 
inserted) ,  but  they  hare  in  their  introduc-  sound  of  the  word, 
tion  suoc>eeded  in  throwing  a  false  air  But  they  would  perhaps  reply  to  this 
over  the  whole,  and  in  making  more  that  they  did  not  intend  to  use  the  word 
erroneous  criticisms  in  the  short  limits  of  with  strict  accuracy ;  that  in  collecting 
a  dozen  pages  than  we  had  imagined  could  as  well  as  in  writing  poetry  there  is  a 
by  the  utmost  ingenuity  have  been  crowd-  certain  amount  of  license  which  may  be 
ed  into  so  small  a  space.  taken  ;  that  they  merely  wished  to  con- 
To  begin  with,  they  say  that  *'  Lan-  vey  the  idea  that  Landor*s  poems  are 
dor's  minor  poems  bear  a  relation  to  his  models  of  expression  ;  that  what  they  call 
more  extended  work  similar  to  that  borne  these  ^^  metrical  carvings  "were  perfectly 
by  Shakespeare's  songs  and  sonnets  to  his  finished  and  elegant— a  mistake  of  a  very 
immortal  plays.  Yet  they  are  not  songs,  grave  character.  Lander's  verses  bear 
because  not  jubilant  with  that  skylark  everywhere  the  marks  of  improvisation, 
gosh  of  melody  which  made  so  musical  and  his  well-known  impatience  of  char- 
the  sunrise  of  English  rhythm.  They  acter  exhibited  itself  quite  distinctly  in 
address  themselves  no  less  to  the  eye  them.  His  verses  are  apt  to  be,  with  all 
thantotheear;  are  the  daintiest  of  lyrical  their  beauty,  uneven,  with  changes',  in 
idyls — things  to  be  seen  as  well  as  to  be  unexpected  places,  from  one  kind  of  poe- 
heard;  compact  of  fortunate  imagery,  try  to  another — from  classical  to  English, 
of  statuesque  conceptions  marvellously  from  English  to  classical,  and  with  many 
cut  in  verse.  Are  we  not  right  in  de-  minor  changes  diflicult  to  put  into  words, 
signating  them  as  Gamios?  And  from  but  which  are  nevertheless  perceptible 
what  other  modem  author  could  a  seleo-  enough  to  the  ear.    For  instance,  in  what 
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\»  the  best  known  of  them  all,  the  beau- 
tilul  versea — 

Ah,  what  aFalU  the  sceptred  race? 

Ah,  what  the  form  di^hie? 
What  every  vhtae,  every  grace? 

Rose  Ayhuer,  all  were  thine. 

Bose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakefhl  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee~ 

who  does  not  feel  that  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  tenderness  pervading  the  be- 
ginning of  the  verses  is  marred  at  the  end 
by  the  introdaction  of  the  remarkably  cold 
and  memorial  character  of  the  last  two 
lines  ?  The  associations  of  a  * '  night  con- 
secrated to  memories  and  sighs"  are  all 
with  mausoleams,  urns,  and  the  parapher- 
nalia of  classical,  poetic  bereavement. 
The  main  feeling  in  the  poem  is  pathetic 
grief.  It  is  always  so  with  Landor.  He 
has  not  the  repose  of  the  greatest  poets ; 
and  his  sense  of  language  was  by  no 
means  so  perfect  fus  it  might  have  been. 
These  imperfections  are  treated  by 
Messrs.  Stedman  and  Aldrich  as  non-ex- 
istent, and  we  must  infer  that  they  have 
not  observed  them. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  this  account 
that  we  object  to  the  introduction.  It  is 
written  in  a  most  stilted  style,  and  con- 
tains a  strange  medley  of  remarks. 
"His  epigrams,*'  for  instance,  *'are  by 
turns  playful  and  spleenful,  and  pointed 
as  those  of  Martial;  but  among  these, 
and  in  the  lightness  of  his  festive  or  ama- 
tory strains,  there  oflen  is  little  of  that 
emotion  which  takes  the  heart  captive. 
Tou  are  not  moved  to  tears,  as  by  the 
passion  of  Mrs.  Browning,  the  devotion 
and  aspiraticm  of  Whittier,  the  pathos  of 
Thomas  Hood."    But  why^in  the  name 


of  heaven,  we  involuntarily  ask,  should 
his  epigrams,  or  his  light  festive  or  ama- 
tory verses  have  the  extraordinary  efiect 
of  moving  us  to  tears?  Or  if  they  did, 
why  should  the  tears  shed  for  such  a 
cause  be  like  those  caused  b3'  the  passion 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  the  devotion  and  aspi- 
ration of  Whittier,  or  the  pathos  of 
Thomas  Hood  ?  W  hy  should  not  Burke, 
or  Cicero,  or  Demosthenes  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  list? 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  dwell 
upon  the  defects  of  the  introduction.  The 
collection  itself  is  a  good  one,  and  oontalos 
some  of  the  most  charming  poetry  of  its 
kind  in  £n":lish. 


"  TWENTV- SEVEN  YbA-RS    OF    AUTOBIOG- 

EAPHY.  Threading  my  Way."  ByKfrb- 
ert  Dale  Owen.  New  York:  G.  W. 
Carle  ton  &  Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
Mr.  Owen  has  certainly  written  a  very 
readable  account  of  his  life.  In  looking 
over  his  pleasant  reminiscences  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  part  of  them  to  single 
out  as  better  than  another.  He  has 
the  gift  of  narration  to  a  very  considera- 
ble extent,  and  whether  he  is  telliog  us 
alx)ut  his  early  or  his  later  life,  his  aiice»- 
tral  home  on  the  Clyde,  among  the  cotton 
mills  in  which  Arkwright^s  inventions 
had  begun  to  roll  up  wealth  for  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  last  century,  his  childish 
adventures  and  misdeeds,  his  unsuccessfal 
attempt  to  convert  his  father,  his  oollepe 
life  at  Ilofwyl,  or  any  other  of  the  thou- 
sand different  matters  the  book  con  tains, 
all  is  well  and  evenly  done.  So  it  is  in- 
deed throughout  the  book,  which  b  light 
and  **  reminiscential,"  bat  none  the  worse 
for  that. 
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—  Most  persons  have  in  their  minds  nereal  compositions  with  a  livelier  pen 
some  idea  of  the  character  and  appearance  than  that  of  "  the  possessor  of  this  Pi- 
of  the  hmis  natura  which  is  known  to  the  rate's  armory  we  have  been  describing — 
literary  world  as  the  critic.  He  has  been  Mr.  Chillingly  Mivers— a  name  not  unna- 
80  often  described  by  authors  who  were  not  tural  or  inappropriate — "and  the  large 
themsehescritics,  his  motives  have  been  so  and  miscellaneous  circle  of  his  visiting 
keenlyanalyzed,  and  his  hypocrisy  so  thor-  aequainbmces  allowed  him  to  ascertain, 
oughly  exposed,  that  we  feel  him  to  be  an  whether  by  authoritative  report  or  by 
old  acquaintance.  When  Disraeli  silk's  personal  observation,  the  signs  of  mortal 
of  the  critic  that  he  is  one  who  has  failed  disease  in  the  illustrious  friends  whose 
in  literature,  or  when  Sydney  Smith  dinners  he  accepted,  and  whose  failing 
hints  at  his  practice  of  reviewing  books  pulses  he  instinctively  felt  in  returning 
before  he  reads  them,  for  the  sake  of  im-  the  pressure  of  their  hands ;  so  tliat  he 
partiality,  or  when  Thackeray  exhibits  was  oflen  able  to  put  the  finishing  stroke 
t)  us  the  interior  of  the  office  of  the  to  their  obituary  memorials,  days,  weeks, 
^'Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  we  all  recognize  and  even  months  before  thsir  fate  took 
the  picture,  though  we  may  never  have  the  public  by  surprise."  We  all  feel  the 
known  a  critic  in  the  world.  The  sue-  truth  of  this  character,  just  as  we  do 
cessful  critic  become  editor  is  not  diffi-  thatof  Caliban,  or  let  us  say  of  the '^mild- 
cult  to  recognize  either — the  gentleman,  looking  man  who  was  one  of  the  mast 
who,  to  quote  a  recent  description  (drawn,  merciless  contributors  to  *  The  Londoner,' 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  by  one  now  and  no  unimportant  councillor  in  the 
deceased,  who  was  neither  critic  nor  editor)  oligarchy  of  the  clique  that  went  by  the 
—the gentleman  who,  in  conversation,  runs  name  of  the  *  Intellectuals.'  "  "  Well," 
**  with  lively  glibness  over  the  principal  Mivers  m  reported  as  saying  languidly, 
topics  of  the  day — the  last  scandal,  the  on  the  entrance  of  the  mild-looking  man, 
last  new  book,  the  reform  of  the  army,  the  **  I  can't  even  get  through  the  book ;  it 
reform  of  the  turf,  the  critical  state  of  is  as  dull  as  the  country  in  November. 
Spain,andthe</e/U/of  an  Italian  singer";  But  as  you  justly  say,  the  writer  is  an 
who  seeoLS  (he  is  editor  of  that  well-  '  Intellectual,' and  a  clique  would  beany- 
known  periodical ''The  Londoner")  "  an  thing  but  intellectual,  if  it  did  not  sup- 
embodied  journal,  including  the  leading  port  its  members.  Review  the  book your- 
article,  the  law  reports,  foreign  intelli-  self—mind  and  make  the  dnlness  of  it 
geace,  the  court  circular,  down  to  the  the  signal  proof  of  its  merit.  Say,  *  To 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages."  This  theordinaryclassof  readers  this  exquisite 
gentleman's  "  implements  for  writing  "  work  may  appear  less  brilliant  than  the 
were  (like  concealed  weapons)  "  not  ap-  flippant  smartness  of — ^any  other  author 
parent,  except  when  required" ;  for  "  they  you  like  to  name — *  but  to  the  well  edu- 
lay  concealed  in  a  v&st  cylinder  bureau,  cated  and  intelligent  every  line  is  preg- 
French  made  and  French  polished,"  with-  nant  with,'  etc.,  etc.  By  the  way,  when 
in  which  **  were  numerous  pigeon-holes  we  come  by  and  by  to  review  the  exhibi- 
aad  secret  drawers,  and  a  profbund  well  tion  at  Burlington  House  there  is  one 
with  a  separate  patent  lock.  In  the  painter  whom  we  must  try  our  best  to 
well  were  deposited  the  articles  intended  crush.  I  have  not  seen  his  pictures  my- 
for  publication  in  *  The  Londoner,'  proof-  self,  but  he  is  a  new  man,  and  our  friend, 
sheets,  etc.;  pigeon-holes  were  devoted  to  who  has  seen  him,  is  terribly  jealous  of 
ordinary  correspondence  ;  secret  drawers  him,  and  says  that  if  the  good  judges  do 
to  confidential  notes,  and  outlines  of  biog-  not  put  him  down  at  once,  the  villanous 
laphies  of  eminent  men  now  living,  but  taste  of  the  public  will  set  him  np  as  a 
intended  to  be  completed  for  publication  prodigy.  A  low-lived  fellow,  too,  I  hear, 
the  day  after  their  death."  "No  man,*'  There  is  the  name  ot  the  man  and  the 
continues  the  author,  "  wrote  such  fu-  subject  of  the  pictures.    See  to  it  when 
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the  time  comes.    Meanwhile,  prepare  the  is  very  small.    How  many  people  there  are 

way  fur  onslaught  ou  the  pictures  by  oc-  in  England  or  America  who  have  arrived 

casional  sneera  at  the  painter."     This  at  that  point  in  musical  education  that 

monster  of  naive  iniquity,  who  sits  quietly  they  can  tell  when  an  instrument  is  out  of 

in  his  chair  giving  orders  for  the  ruin  of  tune,  and  where  it  is  out  of  tune,  what 

the  reputation  of  people  he  has  never  sort  of  a  voice  a  singer  has,  and  whether 

seen  and  the  value  of  whose  works  be  does  he  or  she  sings  true  or  false,  we  do  not 

not  pretend  to  know,  and  for  the  bolstering  undertake  to  say ;  but  the  number  of  peo- 

up  reputations  which  he  knows  ought  to  pie  who  have  any  distinct  tastes  in  music 

be  bad,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  with  is  unquestionably  small,  as  may  be  in- 

the  most  charming  candor,  goes  put  of  ferred  from  the  fact  that  the  public  will 

his  way  to  explain  to  his  associate  fellow  willingly  listen  to  and  applaud  to  the 

conspirator  and  subordinate  the  extragr-  echo  music  of  radically  different  and  con- 

dinary  vileness  of  his  real  motives — this  flicting  styles— apparently  without  bemg 

curious   combination  of  ignorance   and  at  all  conscious  that  they  are  doing  any- 

wisdom,  malignity  and  languid  indiffer-  thing  more  than  expressing  their  approval 

ence,  this  man  of  letters,  who,  as  a  man  of  what  it  is  well  known  cultivated  peo- 

of  the  world,  despises  literature,  and  as  a  pie  ought  to  approve  and  try  to  enooura^. 

man  of  letters  despises  the  world,  and  in  But  at  any  rate  if  the  musical  critic  says 

the  completeness  of  his  own  individuality  of  Wagner,  that  he  is  an  ass  and  knows 

looks  down  on  both,  is  certainly  our  old  nothing  of  music  because  he  introduces 

friend  the  critic  turned  editor,  and  taking  the  trombones  in  a  certain  passage  from 

his  revenge  upon  the  world  for  the  many  which  they  might  better  have  been  left 

centuries  of  wrong  he  had  suffered  at  the  out,  or  ought  to  have  introduced  the  tri- 

hands  of  lampooning  authors  while  yet  angle  where  he  has  introduced  nothing 

the  cheap  press  did  not  exist  and  criti-  at  all,  or  objects  to  the  peculiar  char- 

cism  was  of  the  Grub  street  kind.  acteristics  of  his  harmony,  or  the  want  of 

relation  between  a  first  movement  and  a 

—  It  would  probably  be  a  good  deal  second,  or  a  second  and  a  third,  be  may 

more  difficult  to  depict  a  musical  critic,  certainly  be  right  or  he  may  be  wrong. 

At  least,  we  do  not  remember  that  it  has  but  we  cannot  feel  the  deep  interest  and 

been  done  or  attempted  in  English,  though  pleasure  in  what  he  says  that  we  do  feel 

of  course  on  the  continent  there  may  be  a  whenever  the  battle  between  the  critics 

type   as  well    known  and   recognizable  and  the  authors  in  literature  begins  to 

(however  imaginary)  for  musical  people  rage, 
as  Chillingly  Mivers  is  for  people  familiar 

with  books.    But  there  are  reabons  why  —  It  seems,  howeTer,  that  in  Chicago 

the  musical  critic  is  unlikely  to  make  this  is  not  true.    In  Chicago  they  have 

such  a  high  place  for  himself  in  public  a  school  of  musical  criticism  as  deeply 

attention  for  some  time  as  the  critic  of  interested  in  the  divhie  art  as  any  stock 

literature  has  done.    To  the  greater  num-  operator  is  in  "  margins,'*  or  any  farmer 

her  of  people  there  is  no  considerable  dif-  is  in  cheap  transportation.    This  school 

ficulty  in  understanding  what  is  meant  has  recently  been  devoting  itself  to  the 

by  Pope^s  remarks  about  his  contempora-  study  of  the  art  of  Mme.  Nilsson,  and  of 

ries — or  at  least  there  was  pot  any  diffi-  her  foil  Capoul,  and  the  controversy  is  a 

culty  at  the  time  the  **Dunciad"  was  singular  illustration  of  what  we  take  it 

written ;  nor  is  there  much  that  Ls  unin-  must  for  a  long  time  be  the  difficolty 

telligible  in  Thackeray*s  allusions  to  Bui-  of  musical   criticism    in    this   ooun^ 

wer,  nor  In  Byron's  ''  English  Bards  and  Mme.  Nilsson,  it  seems,  had  been  singing 

Scotch  Reviewers ;  "  but  with  music  the  in  *'  Mignon  "  and  '*  Marguerite,''  imd 

case  is  different.    If  one  person  writes  a  most  of  the  criticism  turned  upon  her 

symphony  in  the  Wagnerian  manner,  and  representation  of  these  characters.    We 

any  other  let  us  say  in  the  manner  of  have  not  at  hand  the  original  remarks  of 

Schumann,  the  number  ofpeople,  either  in  the  Chicago  critic,  but  we   have  Miss 

England  or  America,  who  are  competent,  Nilsson 's  reply,  and  from  this  it  appeals 

we  will  not  say  to  tell  which  is  which,  that  he  accused  her  in  plain  words  of 

but  to  say  which  composer  in  the  most  not  knowing  what  she  was  acting ;  of  not 

successful  student  of  his  particular  style,  understanding  her  part;  of  making  the 
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Siune  sort  of  mistakes  that  a  person  might  of  saying  after  all  that  she  does  play  and 

make,  fur  example,  who  in  acting  Richard  sing  the  character  correctly.  As  to  '*  Mar^ 

III.  reminded  his  aadienoe  uf  Macbeth,  guerite,"  she  says  that  it  is  the  highest 

Njw  we  confess  that  we  ourselves  have  impersonation  which  she  has  ever  made, 

many  private  objections  to  Mme.Nilsson's  "This  claim  has  been  tested  again  and 

performances.    The  world  does  not  per-  again  before  the  most  critical  audiences 

haps  itself  fully  know  what  differences  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Europe,  and  I  am 

of  opinion  exist  in  its  own  mind  on  the  perfectly  justified  in  making  it.    There 

subjeot  of  Mme.  Nilsson.    But   as  we  are  vulgar  impersonations  on  the  stage 

only  desire  here  to  call  the  attention  of  which  assume  that  Marguerite  has  fallen 

the  public  to  ^e  difficulties  of  musical  before  she  comes  upon  the  stage !    That 

criticism  in  an  unmusical  country,  we  is  not  the  true  Marguerite.    She  Ls  pure 

m;iy  say  Mms.  Nilsson,  being  approached  and  simple-minded ;  but  her  simplicity  is 

by  a  Chicago  interviewer,  delivered  her-  that  of  innocence,  not  of  stupidity,  much 

self  in  reply  to  her  critic  in  this  way:  less  of  vulgarity — least  of  all,  of  sin.    I  do 

'^  )four  critics  are  not  really  bad,  you  not  slap  Faust's  face,  nor  push  him  away; 

know,  but  they  are  not  catholic.    The  nor  let  him  play  with  me.    No  modest, 

school   in  which  they  are  bred  "  (the  timid  girl  would  do  any  of  these  things, 

primary  schools  of  Chicago)  '*  is  necessa-  A  grisette  or  a  Gretchen  might,  but  a 

rily   one   of  very   limited   observation.  Marguerite  would  not.    I  am  reproached 

Yuur  good  singers  all  go  away  to  be  edu-  with  coldness  in  Faust's   love-making, 

cated.    Why  do  not  your  critics?** — a  Very  well;  every  good  woman  who  has 

very  fair  question,  and  one  to  which  the  ever  been  wooed  knows  that  therein  I 

only  reply  that   could  be  made  would  have  my  hand  in  nature's*    Is  an  inno- 

probably  be  that  the  musical  critic  is  not  cent,  guileless  girl  to  play  with  such  a 

usually  a  man  of  sufficiently  large  wealth  suitor  in  his  advances,  as  if  she  were  no 

to  travel  far.    If  he  were,  he  would  pos-  better  than  he?    After  Marguerite  falls 

sibly  not  be  a  musical  critic.    It  will  be  in  love  with  Faust  she  shows  it ;  but  here 

noticed,  however,  that  the  reply,  though  again  lam  called  cold.    Well,  I  think  I 

well  put,  is  hardly  conclusive ;  for  it  con-  know  the  difference  between  love-making 

SLsts  in  replying  to  a  man  who  says  that  and  vulgar  love-making.     I  shall  never  be 

you  are  a  bad  or  not  thoroughly  good  opera  vulgar  on  the  stage.    That  is  neither  art 

singer,  that  be  is  an  uneducated  igno-  nor  morals.    Do  you  think  that  after  re- 

lamos.     And  we  find  this  difficulty  with  ceiving  the  congratulations  of  all  Europe 

Mme.  Nilsson 's  general  reply  to  all  her  on  my  Marguerite,  it  is  not  a  little  pi- 

oitics,  which  is  this :  "  They  do  not  seem  quante  to  have  a  Chicago  critic  assure  me 

to  understand  the  individuality   of  an  he  would  not  like  to  see  me  in  it  a  second 

artiste.     Each  one  wants  me  to  play  his  time — in  &ct,  that  he  would  like  to  in- 

31ign(Hi,  his  Marguerite,  and  does  not  form  me  as  politely  as  possible,  that  it  is 

realize  that  each  artiste,  unless  she  be  a  not  good  ?  '*    Here,  too,  it  will  be  noticed, 

brainless  imitator,  has  her  study  and  her  that  although  it  may  be  true  that  Miss 

ideal   of    these.      The    *  Times '    critic  Nilsson 's  '*  claim  "  may  have  been  tested 

quoted  Carlyle  at  me,  and  said  I  do  not  again  and  again  before  the  most  critical 

play  Qoethe*^    Mignon.     Well,  I  have  audiences  ofthe  gayest  capitals  of  Europe, 

read  every  page  of  *  Wilhelm  Meister.'  and  that  there  are  vulgar  impersonations 

I  know  Goethe's  Mignon,   if  years  of  of  Marguerite,  which  assume  her  to  have 

study  can  teach  it  to  me.  'I  know  Am-  fallen  before  the  curtain  rises,  and  though 

brose  Thomas's  Mignon,  if  he  is  capable  this  may  not  be  the  true  Marguerite,  who 

of  imparting  his  ideal  in  music  or  in  con-  is  pure  and  simple-minded ,  but  not  stupid 

ference.    I  have  studied  Goethe ;  I  have  or  vulgar,  or  naturally  bad ;  and  though 

practiced  and  performed  directly  under  she  does  not  ship  Faust's  face,  nor  push 

Ambrose  Thomas's  eyes  ;  and  thus,  after  him  away,  nor  let  him  play  with  her  (is 

painstaking  that  nobody  knows  anything  it  the  incompetent  and  audacious  Lucca 

about,  1  have  created  the  character  of  who  does  these  things,  which  no  modest, 

Mignon  in  music.    I  do  not  play  Lucca's  timid  girl  would  do,  but  which  a  grisette 

Mignon  ;  [  certainly  do  not ;  that  would  or  a  Gretchen  might?);  and  though  it 

be  pUiying  Lucca;  but  I  play  '  Mignon.' "  maybe  that  she   ought  to  be  cold   in 

For  this  reply,  eloquent  as  it  is,  consists  the  love-making  scenes,  and  though  she 
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may  know  the  difference  between  love-  or  how  little  they  liked  a  concert.   Bat 

making   and   vulgar   love-making,    and  they  did  not  publish  to  the  world  what 

though  it  be  neither  art  nor  morals  to  be  they  thought  and  felt.     Now,  howerer, 

vulgar  on  the  stage,  and  she  is  quite  right  we  live  in  a  reading  and  writing  period. 

in  intending  not  to  be,  and  though  in-  Our  orators  are  dying  out;  the '^talker" 

deed  it  must  be  *'  a  little  piquante/'  afler  is  almost  an  extinct  species.    But  we  all 

receiving  the  congratulations  of  all  £u-  readand  we  all  write.   Public  opinion  is  in 

rope  on  such  a  part,  to  have  a  Chicago  the  hands  of  the  press,  or  the  press  is  in 

critic  make  a  public  statement  to  the  ef-  the  hands  of  public  opinion,  whicherer 

feet  that  he  would  rather  not  see  it  a  sec-  way  we  put  it,  and  what  cannot  get  iL<elf 

ond  time — still,  we  seem  to  be  approach-  published  is  naught.    Criticism  in  a  pnrt 

ing  but  slowly  the  point — not  whether  the  and  parcel  of  our  daily  lives,  and  is  not 

critic  in  question  is  or  Is  not  an  ignora-  a  thing  that  can  be  crowded  out.    It  may 

mus,  but  whether  Mme.  Nilsson  is  en-  be  a  chilly  atmosphere,  but  we  doubt  if 

titled  to  all  the  praise  she  receives  for  her  any  really  great  man  was  ever  prevented 

Mignon  and  her  Marguerite.  from  being  great  by  criticism.    Bat  we 

are  wandering  far  away  from  our  original 

—  Will  such  questions  ever  be  settled?  subject,  which  was  merely  the  difficulties 

Never,  we  imagine,  while  the  world  goes'  of  musical  criticism  in. Chicago,  and  the 

round.    It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  condi-  controversy  between  Mme.  Nilsson  and 

tions  of  civilized  life  that  whatever  is  her  critics  as  to  her  merits.    The  matter 

done,  there  shall  be  a  noise  about  it.  does  not  seem  fo  be  quite  settled  yet,  and 

There  are  people  who  like  to  write  nov-  indeed  it  would  appear  to  have  taken  a 

els,  and  there  are  people  who  like  to  new  turn,  which  may  lead  to  questions 

write  about  writing  novels;    there  are  more  insoluble  than  any  of  those  to  which 

people  who  like  to  write  symphonies,  or  we  have  already  alluded ;  for  in  reply  to 

to  sing  in  opera;  there  are  people  who  a  German  critic,  who  said  of  Capoul  that 

like  to  write  about  hearing  symphonies,  ''  he  was  bom  a  lunatic,  and  in  hb  light- 

and  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  im-  er  moments  is  an  idiot,"  she  explained 

pression  made  upon  their  minds  by  the  this  extraordinary  statement  (which  we 

singing  of  an  opera.    More  strange  still,  confess  we  should  have  taken  ooTf^Ires 

there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who  for  American  humor)  as  ''  a  German's 

like  to  read  what  these  people  like  to  opinion  of  somebody  who  is  not  a  Ger- 

write.     In  the  good  old  times,  before  man,"  and  added :  '*  I  suppose  it  arises 

there  were  any  critics,  and  when    the  from  his  panting  in  getting  a  full  breath, 

world  was  all  artists  and  authors — there  There  is  an  impression  that  his  pant  i? 

must,  we  suppose,  even  in  that  golden  dramatic  intensity.    It  is  not,  I  assore 

age,  have  been  people  who  communicated  you.     It  is  nature— mere  natore.    He 

toeachother,by  word  of  mouth,  how  they  cannot  breathe  any  other  way.    Do  m^t 

liked  or  disliked  a  book ;  how  fine  or  how  credit  that  to  his  art.    He  cannot  help  it 

poor  thoy  found  a  picture,  or  how  much  It  is  constitutional." 
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Sbcbxtabt  Wiuja's  new  book,  *'  Lin- 
coln and  Seward,"  which  Sheldon  &  Com- 
pany will  publish  about  the  end  of  this 
month,  will  doubtless  have  a  very  large 
sale.  Every  Intelligent  man  will  be  glad 
to  read  anything  new  about  these  two  his^ 
torio  chaiactera,  and  who  can  tell  so  much 
which  the  public  will  be  glad  to  know  as 
Mr.  Welles,  who  sat  with  Mr.  Seward  at 
Mr.  Linooln's  council  board  for  four  years, 
and  at  Mr.  Johnson's  with  him  four  years 
more? 

OLi>  Bob  Jackson  owned  a  horse  and 
carriage  in  a  country  town,  and  made 
many  an  honest  dollar  letting  his  team  to 
his  neighbors  when  they  had  occasion  to 
hire  a  oonyeyance.  He  was  always  ready 
to  accommodate,  proYided  he  felt  natisfied 
that  the  horse  was  in  good  hands  and 
would  not  be  driyen  over  fiut,  and  when- 
ever he  let  it,  eren  to  the  most  careful 
drirera,  he  always  exacted  this  promise 
from  them.  One  day  a  man  came  to  bor- 
row Bob's  team,  and  after  exacting  a 
promise  from  him  that  he  would  not  driye 
&st,  he  hitched  up  the  horse.  As  he  was 
driving  out  of  the  yard.  Bob  hailed  him, 
and  going  up  to  the  carriage,  said : 

*' Now,  remember  what  I  said  to  you ; 
don't  you  drive  this  hoo^e  too  fi»t  ?  " 

**  ^haw !  I  am  going  to  a  funeral, 
and  this  horse  has  got  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession  or  die,"  replied  the  man, 
as  he  whipped  up  and  drove  away. 

Whxn  the  waiter  passed  Spicer  some 
veiy  old  cheese  at  the  hotel  table,  the 
other  day,  he  responded :  ''  Not  a  mite." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  a  young  lady  of 
Elinois  states  that  she  is  not  engaged, 
but  she  sees  a  cloud  above  the  horizon 
about  as  large  as  a  man's  liand. 

Of  Judge  Grier  this  **  personal "  is  re- 
lated, of  how  he  set  aside  the  uiyost  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  against  an  unpopular  man. 
&id  he :  "  Enter  the  verdict,  Mr.  Clerk.  ' 


Enter,  also, '  Set  aside  by  the  Court.'  I 
want  it  to  be  understood  that  it  takes 
thirteen  men  to  steal  a  man's  fiurm  in 
this  court." 

Thbodokb  Hook  was  at  a  musical  party 
at  which  a  certain  young  lady  attempted 
to  sing  a  very  difficult  song,  which  she 
gave  with  exaggerated  feeling  and  a  great 
many  blunders.  *'  Don't  you  adore  her 
singing?  "  asked  a  gushing  old  lady  who 
sat  next  to  Hook ;  "  it's  so  full  of  soul." 
*'  Well,  madam,  for  my  part,"  answered 
the  wit,  '*  I  think  there  seems  more  of 
the  flounder  than  the  sole  about  it." 

A  LAST  asked  a  veteran  which  riflfr 
carried  the  maximnm  distance.  The  old 
chap  answered :  '*  The  Minie  mum." 

The  Cabinet  organs  of  Mason  &  Hamlin: 
took  the  highest  medal  and  diploma  of 
honor  at  the  Vienna  Exposition.  This 
compliment  was  well  deserved,  for  these 
instruments  are,  without  doubt,  the  best 
made  anywhere  in  the  world. 

NxAL  &  Prat  was  the  title  of  a  house' 
in  New  England,  of  which  both  members 
were  anything  but  religiously  inclined. 
"  Robb  &  Steel "  was  another  firm  in 
which  both  members  ivere  noted  for  their 
honorable  character— quite  as  much  as 
"  Wright  &  Justice,"  who  were  their 
neighbors.  ''  U.  Ketchem  &  I.  Cheat- 
ham," is  a  well-known  incongruity ;  but 
the  marriage  of  Bexyamin  Bird,  aged 
sixty,  to  Julia  Chaff,  aged  twenty,  show- 
ing that  **  an  old  bird  may  be  caught  by 
chaff."  is  not  so  ftuniliar ;  nor  is  the  mar- 
riage of  Qeorge  Virtue  to  Susan  Vice. 
These  collections  of  &miliar  names  are- 
*•  odd  "  enough ;  and  so  it  is  when  vre- 
find  in  a  newspaper  paragraph  that  John 
Makepeace  has  been  arrested  for  instigat- 
ing a  riot,  or  when  Parson  Playfair  is 
charged  with  cheating  at  cards. 

Continental  Lbpk  IsrsuKANCi  Compant. 
— Our  columns  contain  the  armnal  state* 
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meat  of  the  execative  management  of  the 
aboye  company  for  the  year  to  Janaaiy  1, 
1874,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 
Sinoe  the  organisation  of  the  eompany  in 
1866,  a  little  oyer  seTen  years  ago,  it  has 
established  svooessful  agencies  in  all  the 
prineipal  cities  and  towns  throaghout 
ihe  country — at,  of  course,  necessarily,  a 
heary  yet  judicious  expense,  in  view  of 
its  future  prosperity— returned  to  its  pol- 
icy-holders, or  their  legal  representatiyes, 
ffi  death  claims,  diTideads,  or  surrender- 
ed policies,  $5,019,938  19,  beside  the  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes  (State  and  local),  com- 
missions, original  renewal,  and  commuted, 
advertising,  printing  and  stationery,  law 
«nd  office  expenses,  etc.,  yet  has  $6,539,- 
385  68  of  accumulated  assets,  January  1, 
1874.  After  laying  aside  a  ''  reserve  "  or 
jreinsurance  fund  of  $5,696,830,  with 
$161,214  for  reported  unadjusted  losses, 
and  $7,640  for  small  claims,  making  a 
total  liability  of  $5,867,684,  yet  the 
company  has  a  surplus  as  to  policy-' 
faoldeiB  of  $371,641  62  for  dividends. 
This  official  record  establishes  the  success- 
ful and  judicious  management  of  the 
company 

"  Professor,"  saida student  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge  concerning  animals,  *'  why 
does  a  cat,  while  eating,  turn  her  head 
first  one  way  and  then  another?  "  '*  For 
the  reason,"  replied  the  professor,  ^'  that 
she  cannot  turn  it  both  ways  at  once." 

One  of  the  readiest  replies  we  have 
heard  lately  was  made  by  an  Irish  laborer. 
A  gentleman  travelling  on  horseback 
/'  down  East "  came  upon  an  Irishman 
who  was  fencing  in  a  most  barren  and 
desolate  piece  of  land.  *'  What  are  you 
fencing  in  that  lot  for,  Pat  ? '  *  said  he ;  *  *  a 
herd  of  cattle  would  starve  to  death  on 
that  land."  "  And  sure,  yer  honor, 
wasn't  I  fencin'  it  in  to  kape  the  poor 
.bastes  out  av  it?" 

J.  W.  Johnston,  the  great  shirt  maker, 
announces  that  he  bows  to  the  *'  logic  of 
events,"  and  has  reduced  the  prices  on 
his  standard  shirts.  His  factory  is  260 
Chrand  street. 

A  Frxnch  writer  has  described  a  young 
lady  as  a  creature  that  ceases  to  kiss  gen- 
tlemen at  twelve  and  begins  again  at 
twenty. 


Principal  Leb,  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, was  frequently  complaining  of  his 
health,  and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasore  in 
expatiating  on  his  ailments.  He  was 
met  by  Professor  Robertson,  who  express- 
ed a  hope  that  he  was  well. 

*'  Far  from  well,"  said  the  principal ; 
'*  I've  had  no  s|eep  for  a  fortnight." 

''Then,  principal,"  replied  the  pro- 
fessor, "  you're  getting  better :  when  we 
last  met  yon  had  not  slept  for  six 
weeks ! " 

Whatever  the  wind  may  do  in  winter, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  spring  "  it 
turns  over  a  new  leaf." 

W.  J.  Paillard  &  Go.  are  the  leading 
importers  of  the  now  celebrated  '*  Music 
Boxes."  The  perfection  to  which  these 
instruments  are  carried  would  astonish 
any  one  who  has  not  visited  their  store. 

A  SAILOR  dropped  out  of  the  rigging  of 
a  ship  of  war,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
and  fell  plump  on  the  head  of  the  fiist 
lieutenant.  ''  Wretch,"  said  the  officer, 
after  he  had  gathered  himself  up, "  where 
the  deuce  did  you  come  from  ?  "  '*  An' 
sure  I  came  from  the  north  of  IrebuMi, 
yer  honor." 

One  of  the  irre^  isible  bores  who  pro- 
fesB  to  know  every  literary  man  In  Lon- 
don met  a  well-known  vrriter  for  the 
press  the  other  day  and  claimed  aoqoaint- 
anceship.  *'We  supped  together  one 
night  last  Ohristmas,"  said  he — '*  if  yon 
remember,  there  was  a  stuffed  turkey." 
« I  remember  the  turkey  very  well,  bat 
I  cannot  say  that  I  remember  yon,**  was 
the  cutting  reply. 

An  elderly  lady,  who  was  handling  a 
set  of  false  teeth  in  a  dental  office,  and 
admiring  the  fluency  with  which  the  doc- 
tor described  them,  asked  him,  "  Gan  a 
body  eat  with  these  things?*'  '*My 
dear  madam,  mastication  can  ibe  pev> 
formed  with  a  &cilLlQr  almost  eqnal  t» 
nature  itself,"  responded  the  dM|or. 
**  Tes,  I  know ;  but  can  a  body  eii  1i^ 
them  ?  " 


That  vras  a  very  singular  mistake 
by  Digg  at  a  wedding,  who,  when  ii|tn>- 
duced  to  the  bride,  wished  that  shen^fat 
enjoy  many  returns  of  the  present 
occasion. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE. 

THE    BEST   FORM    OF  POLICY  EVER  ISSUED  FOR  BUSINESS   MEN   IS   THE  NEW 

TEN  YEAR  TERM  POLICY, 

On  which  the  average  premium  rate  is  OVER  40  PER  CENT.  LESS  than  the  pre- 
miums on  "  plain  Life  Policies.'* 

In  addition  to  this 

C3- X%  S  .Au  T        H  E  ID  TJ  a  T  I  O  ISr  , 

The  Policy- Holders  are  entitled  to  a  Dividend  atthe  end  of  ten  ^ears,  and  a  new  Policy  may  then  be  taken 

(without  medical  examination). 

THE  BATE  FEB  $1,000 

At  Age  25  Is  only  $11.60.  At  Age  35  is  only  $14.10. 

At  Age  45  is  only  $21.10. 

This  GxsAT  RsDUCnoN  IX  Advanob  for  the  first  ten  years  is  larger  t'  nn  Any  '  DtviDKNiM**  of  any  Com- 
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THE  SUREST  ••DIVIDEND"  in  Life  Insurance  is  a  reduction  of  premium 
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is  nearly  double  the  amount  of  CASH  SURRENDER  VALUES  given  for  *' plain 
Life  Policies  "  by  any  of  the  be-it  Life  Insurance   Companies. 

A  very  /ar^e  amount  of  insurance  on  the  above  form  of  Policy  has  been  issued  to  some  of  THE 
MOST  PROMINENT  MERCHANTS  A:VD  BANKERS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  nntkin  the 
Ust  eight  months,  and  a  PERSONAL  EX  AMI N A  I  ION  of  its  merits  AT  THIS  OFFICE  is 
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vlowmcnt  Insurance  ever  offered,  and  is  granted  only  by  the 

LIFE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA, 

Which  is  Purely  Mutual,  and  conducted  wholly  in  the  interests  of  its  Policy-holders. 
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Select  Books  for  Your  Children  With  Care 


We  offer  the  most  AttraetlTe  and  Complete  List  of  JuTenile  Books 
Pablished  In  this  Gonntry.     The  Names  of  the 
Authors  are  a  Guarantee  of  the  exeel- 
^  lence  of  the  Books. 


A.b1>ott*s  American  History.    A 

Series  of  American  Histories  for  loath. 

By  Jacob  Abbott,    lllustnited 

AborlariBAl  America* 
Discovery  of  AI■lerlc»^  etc 

Price  per  vol.,  ai.S5. 
We  consider  Mr.  Abbott  the  best  writer  for 
slilldren  now  Uying.^<:0ngr§ffationali»tf  Boaton. 

Tlie  Florence  Stories.    By  Jacob 

Abbott. 
Florence  and  John*        Grimkle,  ete. 

Six  Tols.,  16mo,  illustrated,  gilt  back, 
per  ToL,  $1.00. 

The  Spectacle  Series  for  Young 

Byes.    By  Sarah  W.  Lander. 
Boston.  REoscoiv,  elo. 

Sight  Tols. ,  elegantly  illustrated.   Price 

per  YoL,  $1.00. 

Tliese  are  Talnable  woiks,  ftill  of  Ulb-llke  pio- 
tnres  and  graphic  desoriptionB,— 4ipriii£((e/<l  Ac- 
ptt^ffoan. 

Bollo's  Tour  in  Europe.  By  Ja- 
cob Abbott.  Ten  vols.,  fully  illus- 
trated. 

Rollo  on  Uie  AtlanUc. 
Rollo  In  PajriSf  etc 

Price  per  toI.,  $1.00. 

Stories  of  Old.    Bible  Narratiyes  for 
Ohildren.    Br  Oarolinb  Hadlet. 
Three   vols.,  12mo,  illustrated.     Per 

fol.,  $1.35. 

Walter's  Tour  in  the  Bast.    By 

D.  G.  Eddt.  D.  D..  author  of  the 
<<  Percy  Family."  With  illustrations 
by  D.  J.  Whitney. 

Vol.  L  WaJCer  In  Effypt. 

Yd.  U.  Walter  in  Jerusalem,  etc. 

This  series  is  now  complete  in  0  vols. 
Price  per  vol.,  $1.00. 

The  Oakland  Stories.    By  Qrobgs 

B.  Tatlor. 

Kenny.  Cousin  Guy,  etc 

Four  vols.,  16mo,  illustrated,  pier  vol., 
$1.00. 

The  Rollo  Story  Books.   By  Jacob 

Abbott.  Twelve  toIs,  ISmo,  illustrat- 
ed.   Price  per  toL,  34  cents. 


The  Pop-Gun  Stories.  A  Nen 
Series.  By  Aunt  Fannib,  author  of 
"  Nightcap  Stories.'*  Six  vols.,  ISme 
Illustrated.    $1.00  each. 

The  Brighthope  Series.    By  J.  T. 
TROWBRn)GB.    80  cents  each. 
Fatber  Brlgplitliopes,  etc 

Arthur's  Home  Stories.    By  T.  S. 

ARTHurR.    In  6  yols.    Fully  illustrated. 
Price,  per  vol.,  $1.00. 

The  Dove  Series.    In  larse  type,  fef 

Little  People.     Elegantly  Illustrated. 

Six  Tols.,  lomo,  cloth.    80  cents  each. 

Our  table  has  not  hitherto  been  gxaoed  by  a 
set  of  books  that  so  ftillT  meets  onr  Ideal  ef 
ehOdren's  books  as  this  charming 
Nortkwttttm  CkrUtian  Adnoette, 


The  Rollo  Books.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 

Rollo  I«eamlng'  to  Xalk. 
Rollo  I<eamlng'  to  Read,  eto. 

niustrated.    Fourteen  toIs.    Price,  per 
Yol.,  63  cents. 

The  New  Rollo  Books.  Same  m 
above.  Printed  on  large  pi^ier  aad 
elefi[antly  illustrated.  Fourteen  vols. 
Pnoe,  per  yoL,  90  cents. 

Rose  Morton  Series.  Fito  Yofe., 
ISmo.  Illustrated.  Price,  per  Yel.,6S 
cents. 

The  Good  Boy's  Liihrary.     Tn 

Yols.,  18mo.    niustrated,  green  nMuyn, 
gilt  back.    Price,  per  Yoh,  60  cents. 

The  €k>od  Girl's  Uhrary.     Tm 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SINDA^S    BROTHER. 

LINLETT  awoke  next  morning  with  a  stapefying  sense  of  privation  and 
pain.  Once  for  all,  she  had  lost  Rochford.  In  tlie  bewildering  misery 
of  her  position  that  alone  was  clear.  He  did  not  love  her  as  she  would  be 
Ioved»  and  he  was  not  the  man  she  thought  she  loved.  It  might  be  that  there 
was  nothing  serious  in  ills  sudden  demonsti'ation  of  affection  for  Miss  Cour- 
celles;  it  might  be  that  sensible  men  and  women  of  the  world  would  think  little 
of  an  unpreiueditated  and  involuntary  ebullition  of  old  sentiment  under  such 
circumstances  toward  an  old  flame;  it  might  be  that  as  the  world  went  Roch- 
ford^s  wife  had  no  ground  for  any  serious  grievance;  all  that  might  very 
well  be.  Also  it  was  likely  enough  thitt  a  goodly  proportion  of  happy,  loving, 
and  now  well-beloved  wives,  would  not  have  been  the  wives  of  tlieu*  present 
liusbands  if  the  husbands  had  not  seen  them  soon  after  a  quarrel  with  some 
former  idol.  Linley  turned  over  these  considerations  in  her  mind  more  or 
less  vaguely,  summoning  them  up  partly  from  her  reading  and  partly  from 
what  she  remembered  having  heard  sensible  people  say.  But  these  thoughts 
in  no  wise  altered  her  position.  Her  loss  was  all  the  same.  Her  husband 
had  never  loved  her  with  what  she  would  have  called  love ;  and  he  was  not, 
never  had  been,  never  could  be,  what  she  was  once  too  proud  to  believe  him. 
Notliing  on  earth  could  change  or  conjure  away  these  realities. 

Even  at  what  seem  to  be  moments  of  great  heart-crises,  mere  littlenesses 
sometimes  come  to  occupy  the  foreground.  Linley  was  conscious  all  through 
her  melancholy  reflections,  through  all  her  dismal  recognition  of  her  lifers 
bereavement,  that  she  dreaded  meeting  Rochford  alone,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  talk  to  him. 

She  might  have  spared  herself  any  trouble  on  that  subject.  Rochford  was 
in  manner  just  the  same  as  any  other  morning,  except  that  perhaps  he  was 
a  shade  more  attentive  and  gentle  in  his  bearing  to  Linley-r-to  whom,  indeed, 
he  was  ordinarily  gentle  and  attentive  enough. 

**  Tuxham  is  coming  here  this  afternoon,  Linley.  He  begs  that  you  will 
take  him  to  the  Aaademy  and  point  him  out  the  pictures  that  he  ought  to  see.'* 

"I  didn^t  think  Mr.  Tuxham  cared  much  about  pictures." 

••  He  doesn't  care  about  them.  But  he  likes  to  show  you  by  ever  so  many 
reasons  how  bad  they  are,  and  how  little  each  particular  painter  understands 
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of  his  own  style  of  art.  Show  hitn  one  by  Millais  and  tell  him  it^s  Lei^hton's. 
and  he^Il  demonstrate  that  I^ighton^s  manner  is  wretched,  and  that  Millain  is 
the  only  true  artist." 

A  card  was  brought  in  from  Mr.  Flatt  with  a  message  to  say  that  Mr.  Flatt 
particularly  wished  to  see  Mr.  Rochford,  but  would  come  at  any  time  in  the 
day  Mr.  Rochford  would  appoint,  if  Mr.  Rochford  was  engaged  just  then. 

'*  Let^s  have  him  now,"  said  Rochford.  |'  I  had  rather  he  came  while  you 
were  here,  Linley.  You  can  ask  after  his  wife,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— show 
some  interest  in  him — better  than  I  can." 

"  I  like  him  very  much,"  said  Linley.     *'  He  is  so  unselfish  and  sincere.*^ 

**  My  dear  child,  everybody  must  have  some  good  quality.  What  in  the 
name  of  heaven  could  wo  do  with  Flatt  if  he  were  sel^h  and  insincere?*' 

Mr.  Piatt  entered  the  room  with  one  or  two  awkward  bows  and  an  air  of 
fussy  importance.  When  he  saw  Linley  ho  became  more  awkward  still,  and 
a  deeper  flush  of  modesty  came  over  his  homely  red-bearded  faoe. 

"Mr.  Rochford,  sir,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  this  early — in 
fact,  immaturely,  as  I  may  say ;  but  I  didn^t  mean — far  from  it — ^to  trouble 
Mrs.  Rochford  too." 

"  Shall  I  leave  you  for  a  while,  Mr.  Piatt?  shall  I  be  in  the  way?  "  / 

**0h,  please,  ma^am,  Mrs.  Rochford,  not  at  all;  quite  the  reverse,  Tm 
sure.  I  have  come  to  ask  for  your  good  husband^s  advice ;  but  your  advice 
too,  Mrs.  Rochford,  will  be  a  favor.  In  fzict,  it  is  just  one  of  those  situations 
in  which  the  delicate  sentiment  and — and — the  noble  instincts,  ma^am,  of  a 
woman — that  is,  of  a  lady — will  be  highly  appr'eciated  and  esteemed  a  favor. 
But  you  won^t  think,  ma*am,  I  beg,  that  in  anything  Pm  about  to  say  there  is 
any  ostentation  or  pi^de." 

"  I  don^t  think  any  one,  even  an  enemy,  Mr.  Piatt,  would  suspect  yon  of 
ostentation,"  said  Linley  smiling — **  I  mean  if  you  had  an  enemy." 

**  Which  the  best  of  us  may  have,  ma*am — the  best  of  us  may  have.  If  yon 
try  to  do  good  in  the  world,  it^s  quite  surprising  the  numl^er  of  enemies  that 
spring  up.     Life  is  a  battle,  some  poet  says,  Mr.  Rochford,  I  think." 

**  I  think  a  good  many  poets  liave  made  the  remark,"  Rochford  answered 
carelessly. 

'*  Well,  sir,  that  only  confirms  the  truth  of  it.  In  tlie  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors we  ought  to  have  wisdom,  I^m  sure;  and  when  tlie  counsellors  agree — 
which  theydont  often,  Mrs.  Rochford — we  have  a  right  to  believe  them. 
But  I  am  consuming  in  idle  remarks  your  valuable  time.  Let  me  come  to 
my  point." 

Rochford  nodded  his  head  encouragingly. 

'*  Well,"  said  Mr.  Flatt,  laying  one  hand  on  each  of  his  knees  and  looking 
fixedly  on  tlie  ground,  "  a  great  honor  has  been  paid  to  me.  It^s  an  honor, 
Mr.  Rochford — and  Mrs.  Rochford — of  which  I  never  could  have  dreamt;  not 
to  say  when  I  was  a  boy,  sir — ^and  ma'am — but  when  I  was  a  middle-aged 
man.  We  live  in  a  constitutional  country;  in  a  country  of  representative  in- 
stitutions, as  you  know  well.  Mr.  Rochford— and  your  good  lady  too  does  not 
need  to  learn  of  me ;  and  I  believe  it's  generally  accounted  that  a  man  in  this 
country  cannot  attain  to  a  more  honorable  position  than  that  of  representing 
his  native  city  in  Parliament?" 

Rochford  looked  up  a  little  surprised,  and  contracted  his  eyebrows. 

"  No  doubt  it's  a  very  honomble  position,  or  at  least  it  otight  to  be."  (Roch- 
ford had  himself  sometimes  had  impulses  to  seek  a  seat  in  Parliament^  boi 
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alveays  put  away  the  idea,  or  perhaps  allowed  it  to  float  away.  He  felt  a  litUe 
irritiited  now  at  thought  of  the  honor  being  actually  offered  to  such  a  person 
as  Mr.  Piatt.) 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Rochford,  as  you  say,  it  ought  to  be.  I  am  well  aware  that  it 
ain't  always — ^I  mean  that  it  is  not  always — ^kept  as  honorable  as  it  ought  to 
be,  nor  yet  acquired  by  the  most  deserving  persons.  A  profession,  I  hare 
heard  it  said,  never  disgraced  a  man,  but  a  man  may  disgrace  any  profession ; 
nnd  likewise  a  parliamentary  position.  Still,  the  position  in  itself  is  honorable, 
and  to  which  honorable  men  do  aspire." 

'*  Quite  right,  quite  right;  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  you  should  not 
turn  your  attention  that  "way,  Mr  Piatt." 

*'  £xcuse  me,  Mr.  Rocliford ;  hear  me  out,  sir — and  Mrs.  Rochford.  Well, 
sir,  Pve  been  invited  to  stand  as  candidate  for  the  representation  of  my  native 
town — ^the  town  where  me  and  Mrs.  Piatt  worked  in  the  same  factory,  ma^am ; 
and  where  many  a  time  we  went  about  the  streets  barefoot,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  so.  Well,  that^s  something  of  a  compliment  to  be  paid  to  a  man ; 
and  we're  all  mortal.  But,  Mr.  Rochford,  I  know  well  that  tlie  compliment 
ain^t  paid  to  me.  It's  paid  to  the  cause,  sir,  of  which  I  am  the  humble  advo- 
cate ;  the  cause  of  some  of  our  poorer  brethren,  ma'am,  which  the  Lord  has 
pjaciously  permitted  me  to  advocate." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  advocate  the  cause  all  the  better  by  having  the  letters 
M.  P.  added  to  your  name,"  said  Rochford  quietly.  Rocliford  was  not  given 
to  sneering,  but  he  loved  to  detect  little  human  weaknesses,  and  ho  felt  con- 
vinced lie  had  found  one  in  this  instance.  He  glanced  at  Linley  as  if  to  invite 
her  attention.  Rochford  of  late  seldom  lost  a  chance  of  inviting  Linley  to 
observe  that  men  were  not  usually  heroes. 

'« There  it  is,  Mr.  Rochford!    There  youVe  hit  it,  sir;  and  with  all  your 
Qsual  acuteness!    YouVe  just  come  to  the  point,  sir." 
"  I  thought  so." 

"That's  what  we've  been  talking  over — ^me  and  Mrs.  Piatt — all  the  morn- 
ing. If  I  could  serve  the  cause  better.  All,  yes ;  but  suppose  I  couldn't — ho v 
wonUI  that  be?  Now  that's  what  I've  come  to  talk  to  you  i^bout,  Mr.  Roch- 
ford. and  very  glad  I  am  that  your  good  lady  is  here  too.  Mr.  Rochford,  sir, 
IVe  got  it  into  my  head  lately  that  I've  been  only  sent  on  earth  to  make  the 
voice  of  that  class  of  my  fellow  beings  heard  all  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Why  shouldn't  I  have  a  mission,  sir?  Every  one  has,  I 
hope." 

"  I  haven't  found  mine  yet,"  said  Rochford. 

*'  Time  enough,  sir.  It  will  come,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Well,  ma'am, 
what  other  mission  could  I  have?  I'm  not  a  clever  man,  nor  a  scholar;  and 
why  did  I  get  so  much  money — ^why  did  things  prosper  witli  me?  Mrs.  Piatt 
and  me,  we  haven't  any  children,  and  don't  want  much  money  anyhow.  How 
did  I  touch  the  hearts  of  the  crowd  at  Exeter  Hall?  I  am  no  speaker.  I 
tried  to  prepare  a  speech,  I  own,  but  I  didn't  say  a  word  of  what  I  meant  to 
say  when  the  time  came.  Because  it's  made  my  business  and  my  mission  to 
advocate  that  cause,  and  because  that's  my  appointed  duty  in  life.'^ 

Well,  one  can't  have  a  better  platform  than  the  House  of  Commons." 
Now  that's  just  what  I  don't  know,  sir,  and  what  I  want  you  to  advise 
me  about.     It  would  be  a  good  platform  for  you,  I  don't  doubt.     You  could 
talk  to  gentlemen  like  a  gentleman.     But  how  about  me,  Mr.  Rochford — and 
Mrs.  Rochford?    Suppose  I  make  a  speech  there,  and  get  out  in  my  grammar 
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or  my  prbnnnciation — wooldn^t  they.lau^^h  at  me?  That  wouldn^t  matter 
neither ;  a  man  musta^t  heed  being  laughed  at  in  a  good  cause.  But  how  if  the 
unworthy  advocate  makes  the  good  cause  seem  laughable?  wouldn't  that  be 
spoiling  the  very  work  I  have  in  hand?  That^s  what  me  and  Mrs.  Piatt  liave 
been  asking  om'selves.  That^s  what  I  want  to  ask  you  both  now,  taking  the 
liberty  to  assume  that  we  are  real  friends.^' 

The  question  was  certainly  not  an  easy  one  to  deal  with.  Rochfbrd  began 
with  some  commonplaces  about  Mr.  Piatt  overrating  his  own  deficiencies*  but 
Piatt  gravely  interposed : 

**  Mr.  Bochford*  sir,  I  do  beg  that  youHl  treat  me  quite  as  a  friend.  I  beg, 
sir,  therefore,  that  you  won't  think  of  me  so  much  as  of  the  cause  I  have  at  'art. 
I'm  sure,  sir,  if  I  was  to  ask  you  whether  you  thought  I  was  skilful  enough  to 
jump  out  of  this  window  and  come  safely  on  tl^e  ground  fifteen  feet  below, 
you  wouldn't  let  me  break  my  legs  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  my  vanity  as  a 
jumper.  You'd  say  frankly,  Piatt,  my  good  fellow,  you're  too  heavy  for  Uiat 
sort  of  thing,  and  you've  not  had  the  training — don't  do  it.  Well  now,  sir, 
believe  me,  I'd  rather  break  my  legs  than  bring  any  ridicule  on  the  cause  of 
these  pore  fellow  creatures  that  it's  my  duty  to  advocate." 

**  I  don't  think  any  House  of  Commons,  if  it's  composed  of  gentlemen,'^ 
interposed  Linley  warmly,  '*  could  mistake  you,  Mr.  Plait,  (ur  fail  to  do  you 
justice."  f 

"  Mrs.  Bochford,  ma'am,  it's  one  thing  to  know  a  person,  and  to  know  that 
he  means  well ;  it's  another  thing  not  to  know  him  and  only  to  hear  him 
speak.  You,  ma'am,  are  kind  enough  to  overlook  my  defects — ^you're  not  a 
person  to  turn  a  friend  into  ridicule  (Linley  winced  a  little  ui)der  this  pi-nise); 
but  how  could  I  expect  jthe  House  of  Commons  to  be  so  considerate?  But 
that  isn't  the  thing,  after  all.  I  ehouldn't  mind  their  laughing  at  me.  But 
would  that  last^  and  would  it  injure  the  cause  of  my  pore  people?  I'm  told, 
and  I  have  read,  that  once  a  thing  becomes  ridiculous  in  Parliament  it  hasn't 
got  any  chance.  I'm  sorry  if  that's  so ;  but  if  it  is  so,  I  ain't  a  going  to  run  tlie 
fifty-fifth  part  of  a  risk  of  damaging  my  cause  for  the  vanity  of  representing 
my  native  city  in  Parliame^it  Now,  Mr,  Bochford,  sir,  I  throw  myself  upon 
you  as  a  Mend,  and  a  gentleman,  and  a  learned  man,  and  all  that,  to  advise 
me." 

Then  Mr.  Piatt  rubbed  his  forehead,  cleared  his  throat,  and  looked  firom 
one  to  the  other. 

'*  Which  way  does  your  own  instinct  lead  you,  Mr.  Piatt  ?  "  asked  Linley, 
as  Bochford  remained  silent. 

*'  Well,  ma'am,  two  ways — according  to  the  way  of  considering  it.  I  dont 
think  I'm  fit  for  it,  and  yet  I  don't  say  I  shouldn't  like  the  honor  of  it  But 
I  put  all  that  away,  and  I  only  ask  how  shall  I  best  serve  my  cause?  " 

"  I  am  about  the  worst  person  in  the  world  to  advise  any  one,"  said  Bochford. 
**  I  never  eould  see  that  any  one  course  in  life  was  sure  to  have  much  advan- 
tage over  any  other.  I  should  give  you  the  advice  offered  to  Panurge  when 
he  wanted  to  know  whether  he  ought  to  marry." 

**  But  that  was  a  different  case,  sir.  That  only  concerned  the  gentleman 
himselif— and  the  lady,  of  course ;  and  I  think  they  might  have  made  up  their 
minds  for  themselves  without  consulting  anybody.  Me  and  Mrs.  Piatt  didn't 
ask  for  any  advice,  you  may  be  sure;  and  I  dai*e  say,  Mrs.  Bochford,  ma'am, 
you  didn't  consult  any  adviser  but  your  own  'art." 

"  No,  Linley  consulted  no  adviser— that  is  quite  certain,"  said  Bochford  in 
a  low  tone. 
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•• 


She  hadn^  need  to,  sir.    3at;  what  advice  did  the  gentleman  get — your 
friend?" 

'*  Well,  yon  see  the  advice  wouldn^t  apply,  Mr.  Piatt— and  iVs  only  a  char- 
acter in  a  book,^  Rochford  added  hastily. 

"  There  it  is,  now,"  Mr.  Piatt  said  ratiier  mefally.  **  These  are  the  mistakes 
a  man  makes  who  isn^  a  scholar.  Suppose  I  said  something  like  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons  P" 

"  Mr.  Piatt,"  Linley  remarked  earnestly,  **  I  don^  know  anything  about 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  don^t  see  why  you  need  have  any  fear  of  that 
pl:«ce  or  any  other  if  you  keep  to  your  own  subject  and  speak  from  your 
heart.** 

•'Then  you  would  go  on,  ma^am,  if  you  was  meP** 

"  That  I  would.  But  pmy  don^t  mind  me — I  don^t  know  anything  about 
it;  and  women  are  always  for  rushing  wildly  on  and  doing  rash  things." 

*'  Mrs.  Rochford  has  never  been  to  the  House  of  Commons,"  said  Rochford 
coldly,  •*  and  she  knows  vei-y,  very  little  of  the  ways  of  London.  My  advice 
would  be  worth  nothing,  Mr.  Piatt,  so  I  don^t  offer  it.  Ton  had  better  ask  Valen- 
tine ;  he  understands  most  things,  and  has  a  decisive  way  when  he  makes  up 
his  mind.    If  you  are  not  pressed  for  time,  I'll  send  for  him." 

Rochford  rang  the  bell  and  bade  a  servant  send  to  Mr.  Valentine^s  cham- 
bers and  ask  him  if  he  could  spare  a  few  moments*  time. 

^  Hadn*t  I  better  wait  on  him  P  "  Mr.  Piatt  suggested ;  "  won't  he  think  it 
Btaange  our  sending  for  him  P  " 

"  No,"  replied  Rochford;  "he  knows  aU  my  indolent  ways,  and  he  delights 
in  going  about." 

linley  thought  that  if  she  were  a  man  she  would  hardly  relish  being  sum- 
moned so  cavalierly  even  to  the  presence  of  a  friend. 

*'Mr.  Valentine  is  very  good-natured,"  she  said  aloud,  "and  remarkably 
patient." 

"  He  seems  a  truly  devoted  friend,"  Mr.  Plntt  observed. 
"  And  he  has  nothing  to  do,"  said  Linley.    She  felt  a  certain  spice  of  ma- 
lignity in  her  toward  the  friend  whom  no  fault  could  affect,  and  who  was  al- 
ways willing  to  come  when  sent  for. 

"  Lucky  for  frae,"  Rochford  remarked ;  **  I  shouldn*t  know  how  to  get  on 
without  him." 

*•  You  don't  happen  to  know,"  Mr.  Piatt  asked,  •*  of  any  young  man  tliat 
wants  a  situation  as  secretary,  Mr.  Rochford?" 

*•  Were  you  thinking  of  Mr.  Valentine?  "  Linley  interposed.  "  I  fear  his 
time  is  all  engaged,  Mr.  Piatt." 

"  Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Rochford.  Not  of  a  gentleman  like  that,  surely.  But  some 
young  man,  clever,  and  a  good  scholar,  and  poor  of  course,  to  whom  such 
Hilary  as  I  could  give  would  be  an  object — somebody,  you  know,  who  could 
write  letters,  and  talk  French,  and  help  me  in  getting  up  meetings;  some- 
body with  a  suggestive  mind,  Mr.  Rochford,  a  suggestive  mind,  which  I  don't 
hesitate  to  say  I  haven't  got  myself." 

"  I  don't  know  anybody,"  said  Rochford. 

"I  only  wish  I  knew  some  one,  Mr.  Piatt,"  said  Linley.  ••!  think  one 
conld  hardly  serve  a  better  cause  or  have  a  better  employer.  I  wish  I  were 
a  young  man." 

'*  Ab,  ma'am,  yours  Is  a  happier  and  a  brighter  destiny  than  us  men  could 
have,"  said  Mr.  Platt. 
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While  they  talked  Mr.  Tuxham  presented  himself  and  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  sabject  of  controversy. 

**  Good!  ^'  said  that  decided  arbitrator.  **  Do  so,  Piatt,  by  all  means.  Go 
into  the  House  of  Commons  and  crown  your  career  by  adding  one  more 
talker  to  that  mob  of  talkers.  It^s  a  mob,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
worst  kind  of  mob — a  well-dressed,  wealthy,  snobbish,  dinner-eating,  wliito- 
choker- wearing  mob!  Go  in  there,  Piatt,  and  liave  the  comfort  of  knowing 
Uiat  after  ail  you  are  only  a  bawler  on  the  ledge  of  the  mob,  and  that  jou 
hardly  belong  to  it  at  all.  Gro  into  the  House  of  Commons — that's  wliat 
comes  of  philanthropy! " 

**  You  are  hard,  Mr.  Tuxham,  but  you  mean  it  well,  and  I  don^t  deny  chat 
I  have  now  and  then  thought  sometiiing  of  the  same  kind." 

**  Then  why  do  you  go  to  make  a  fool-  of  youi-self  at  your  time  of  life? 
Where  is  your  wifeP  why  doesn^t  she  teach  you  better  sense?" 

**  You  don't  think  of  the  cause,  Mr.  Tuxham." 

"Bosh!"  said  Tuxham. 

**  For  sliame ! "  exclaimed  Linley ;  while  Rochford  laughed,  greatly  auoused. 
**  Mr.  Flatt,  I  hope  you  won't  be  talked  out  of  your  good  purposes  by  any 
ridicule  or  discouragement.    I  respect  and  admire  you  for  what  you  are  do- 


ing." 


«« 


Thank  you,  ma'am,  very  much.    I  am  proud  to  have  the  ladies  on  my 
side.    I'm  not  discouraged,  ma'am — ^I  couldn't  be ;  for  I  know  that  I  have  a 


mission." 


**  Have  a  what?  "  Tuxham  asked,  turning  sharply  round. 

"  A  mission — from  Providence,  sir." 

'*  Oh,  lihen.  I  give  you  over  altogether,  Piatt.  A  man  with  a  mission— a 
man  who  can  have  the  self-conceit  to  suppose  tliat  Heaven  has  specially 
chosen  him  out ^" 

"  I  hope  Heaven  can  choose  even  the  humblest  of  us  out  as  instruments," 
Mr.  Piatt  began. 

**  I  dare  say  it  can,"  said  Tuxham ;  "  but  I  don't  believe  we  generally  know 
it  when  it  does.    I  thought  to  have  a  mission  was  a  woman's  part." 

**  Submission  I  should  have  thought  was  a  woman's  part  in  your  judg- 
ment. Ml'.  Tuxham,"  said  Linley. 

**Mme.  de  Stael  said  so,  madame,  and  she  was  a  very  clever  woman;  but 
she  didn't  make  puns— certainly  not  bad  onBs." 

"  Are  we  not  rather  wandering  away  from  our  subject?  "  Rochford  sng- 
gested. 

Luckily  Mr.  Valentine  came  to  bring  them  back  to  it  He  heard  the  whole 
case  stated  by  Mr.  Piatt,  and  thought  it  over,  holding  his  beard  in  one  hand 
the  while. 

**  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  general  public?  "  he  asked — "  I  mean  as  rep- 
resented in  this  room." 

"  I  have  no  opinion,'^  said  Rochford.  "  I  am  for  Mr.  Piatt  doing  whatever 
he  likes.  He  is  certain  in  any  case  to  wish  afterwards  Uiat  he  had  done  the 
other  thing." 

"I  have  an  opinion,'*  Tuxham  said — *'  I  am  in  the  habit  of  forming  opin- 
ions. But  I  shan't  tell  you  what  I  think  just  yet,  Valentine,  because  yoa 
would  be  sure  to  take  the  opposite  view  out  of  sheer  contradiction." 

**  I  have  an  opinion  too,"  said  Linley,  "  but  it  is  formed,  like  most  women's 
opinions,  without  knowing  anything  about  the  matter;  and  so  I  shall  keep  it  to 
mvself,  Mr.  Valentine." 


ft« 
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^*  Oh,  91  sic  omniar~l  mean  omnes — I  mean  all  women ;  I  suppose  they  are 
not  neuter — I  wish  they  would  all  show  as  much  discretion/*  Tuxham  re- 
marked. 

"  Your  Latin*  Tuxham,  your  fresh  and  original  quotation**'  said  Valentine, 
*•  suggests  a  w«y  out  of  the  difficulty.  Let  us  appeal  to  the  fifttes.  Let  us  con- 
suit  the  aoties  VirgUiancB. 

*«  Who  are  they  P''  Mr.  Piatt  asked. 

"Here's  a  Virgil,"  Valentine  went  on  without  offering  any  explanation. 
"  Let's  open  it  anywhere — first  line  on  the  left  page.  Here  you  are,  Piatt,  my 
good  fellow : 

Qui  vita  bene  credat  eml  quo  tendiB  honorem. 

There's  a  spur  to  your  intent!  Many  a  miin,  sir,  would  think  the  honor  you 
are  driving  after  cheaply  bought  with  his  life !  Go  'forward,  Piatt,  and  die  a 
member  of  Parliament.    The  onicle  lias  spoken ! " 

**  But  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Valentine ;  ihcU  don't  apply  to  me.  I  dou*t 
want  the  honor — at  least  I  don't  cai*e  so  much  about  it  as  all  that  comes  to.  I 
want  to  know  if  I  can  do  any  good." 

"Open  the  book  for  yourself,  then,"  said  Valentine,  "and  see  what  will 
come  of  it." 

Mr.  Piatt  took  the  book  half-reluctantly,  and  with  an  expression  of  puzzled 
good-humor.  He  had  such  a  veneration  for  the  scholarship  he  lacked  that  lie 
was  not  prepared  to  deny  to  the  Latin  poet  the  possibility  of  divination,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  proceeding  seemed  rather  childish.  His  good- 
humored  nature  prevailed,  and  he  opened  the  volume  at  I'andom. 

Why,  look  here! "  Valentine  exclaimed.  "It's  as  clear  and  encouraging 
Tttxham's  face."  (Mr.  Tuxham  was  frowning  darkly  at  all  this  foolery, 
and  now  turned  to  the  window  in  utter  contempt.)  "  Listen :  'Missus  in  im- 
|)eriam  magorum.'    Sent  into  the  Imperial  Parliament." 

Piatt  shook  his  head  with  a  good-humored  smUe. 

"  I'd  rather  have  your  own  opinion,  Mr.  Valentine.  I'm  afraid  Virgil  didn't 
quite  understand  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

**  1  fear  you  are  not  likely  to  get  much  assistance  from  any  of  us  here,  Mr. 
Pl&tl,"  linley  said  with  a  certain  bitterness  in  her  tone.  "  Your  interests  are 
too  serious  for  us.  We  have  nothing  to  do,  and  we  only  want  to  amuse  our- 
selves." 

«« I'm  sure  that  can't  be  said  of  you,  Mrs.  Rochford,  ma'am,"  the  kindly 
Piatt  hastened'  to  declare.  "  And  as  for  our  friend  Valentine  here,  I  know  his 
ways,  and  I  know  he's  only  just  trying  to  get  time  in  this  way  to  give  the 
thing  another  thought  or  two.  I  don't  mind  him,  bless  you ;  I  can  wait  till 
the  spirit  moves  him." 

*'  Piatt,"  said  Valentine,  "  you  are  a  sensible  fellow,  and  I  have  made  up 
my  mind.  Gro  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  all  means,  since  you  have  the 
chance  of  getting  in  there  on  such  honorable  terms  and  without  fawning  or 
bribing.  Talk  on  your  own  subject  When  there's  an  oppoi*tunit}' ;  talk  right 
out  from  your  heart,  and  don't  talk  too  long.  The  House,  with  all  its  faults, 
is  a  mob  with  a  manly  heart — it  will  underatand  a  sincere  man.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  bet  any  nameless  amount,  with  Tuxham  or  any  other  cheap  cynic, 
that  you  get  a  hearing." 

**Then  you  really  think  I  shan't  injure  the  cause-— and  get  laughed  at  P  " 
Pl;itt  asked  with  beaming  eyes. 

"  Somebody  laughs  at  everybody — that's  a  law  of  life.    But  there  will  be 
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no  laugh  that  you  need  care  about.  The  House — as  a  House,  m!nd — ^will  un- 
derstand you,  Flatt,  and  your  oause  will  go  ahead.  lAioky  fellow  to  have  a 
cause ! " 

'*  A  good  heart  finds  a  good  oause,"  said  Linley,  who  still  felt  rather  vexed 
at  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Piatt  had  been  received.  Then  she  grew  abashed, 
and  thought  her  axiom  must  liave  sounded  like  a  line  from  a  school-gtri's 
copy-book. 

«« I*m  much  obliged  to  yon,  Valentine,"  Mr.  Flatt  said.  **  Tour  words  en- 
courage me.    1*11  report  progress  to  Mrs.  Flatt,  and  weUl  talk  it  over." 

A  servant  brought  a  message  to  Ldnley  just  as  Mr.  Flatt  was  rising  to  take 
his  leave. 

'*  Will  yon  kindly  remain  a  moment,  Mr.  FlattP  "  linley  asked.  **  Here  is 
a  visitor  in  whom  I  should  like  to  interest  you,  if  I  could — if  he  deserves  your 
interest." 

*'  Any  one,  ma^am,  in  whom  you "    Mr.  Flatt  began,  and  stopped 

there,  thinldng  he  had  made  his  meaning  clear  enough. 

'*  Louis,  this  is  the  young  man  of  whom  I  told  you — ^whom  I  met  yester- 
day— ^the  brother  of  my  little  Sinda.  I  don^t  know  anything  of  him,  but  I 
should  like  to  give  him  a  helping  hand  if  we  could — and  if  he  deserves  it 
May  we  see  him  hereP  " 

*'  Yes,  Linley,  if  you  wish  it  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  have  a  chance 
of  helping  him." 

Mr.  Rochford  spoke  with  unusua}  empliasis,  and  he  was  quite  sincere.  He 
longed  for  a  chance  of  doing  anything  which  could  please  Linley,  and  he 
knew  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  make  her  a  present  of  a  new  bonnet  or  a 
bracelet.  He  wished  too  to  seem  not  quite  mean  and  ignoble  in  her  eyes. 
The  turning  up  of  this  new  pvotkgt  of  hers  was  therefore  opportune.  Mr. 
Rochford  was  resolved  to  find  merit  in  the  prot^g6,  whatever  he  might  prove 
to  be,  and  to  favor  any  whim  of  Linley^s  regarding  him.  He  had  a  vague  im- 
pression that  Linley  would  perhaps  wish  to  have  him  employed  as  a  page,  or 
a  groom,  or  a  gardener. 

Mr.  Rochford  certainly  was  not  prepared  to  see  the  well-dressed,  gentle- 
manlike young  man,  of  gracefiil  form  (though  very  sliort)  and  perfectly  easy 
manners,  who  now  presented  himself,  and  who  went  up  to  Linley  with  the  air 
of  an  ordinary  visitor,  only  perhaps  bowing  a  little  lower  than  is  the  custom 
of  our  unconcerned  British  youth  of  to-day. 

Linley  hastened  to  present  him  to  lier  husband.  His  name  she  had  only 
learned  for  the  first  time  when  she  received  his  card,  on  which  was  added  in 
pencil,  *'  Sinda^s  brother." 

"  Louis,  this  is  Mr.  Albert  Marzell,  of  whom  I  told  you — ^Sinda^s  brother." 

"  Mr.  Rochford  will  know  me  best  as  Sinda^s  brother,"  said  the  new-comer. 
*«  His  unparalleled  kindness  to  her  is  my  excuse  for  asking  Mrs.  Rochford  to 
allow  me  to  pay  this  visit.    How  can  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Rochford?  " 

**  I  am  only  afraid  I  don^t  deserve  any  thanks ;  it  was  all  my  wife^s  doing, 

not  mine.    I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. ."    Rochford  had  not  quite 

caught  the  name. 

*'  You  don^t  want  to  be  tlianked,"  the  young  man  said  with  a  smile  in  hiB 
bright  eyes.  •*  All  the  better  for  me  How  could  I  say  half  what  I  feel?  As 
for  Mrs.  Rochford,  I  can  only  thank  her  as  one  thanks  a  patron  sidnt— I  m^^^ 
as  people  do  in  other  countries — in  silent  prayer." 

'*  Why,  this  is  a  morning  call,"  Mr.  Tuxhani  mnttered. 
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**  Yon  have  oome  ii'om  abroad,  Mr.  Murzell?^*  Linley  said,  wishing  to  giye 
a  torn  to  the  conyersation. 

**  I  have  been  beating  abont  Europe  for  many  years." 

«*  As  a  courier,  probably,"  gmmbled  Tnxham,  thus  harmlessly  relieving 
his  mind;  for  he  took  care  that  his  comment  was  not  heard  by  anybody  but 
Valentine. 

*'  Not  as  a  traveller— I  need  hardly  say  that,  I  suppose;  but  only  trying  to 
make  a  living  and  to  push  my  way.  Ours  was  a  hard  struggle,  Mrs.  Rochford, 
and  a  melancholy  story,  but  I'll  not  trouble  you  with  it  now.  It  was  in  Paris 
I  heard  of  the  crowning  misfortunes  which  had  at  last  befallen  us,  and  brought 
us  to  the  dust— or  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  powerful  protectors  who  ap- 
peared so  unexpectedly." 

He  paused,  and  LJnley  again  came  to  the  rescue.  It  was  easy,  she  thought, 
to  understand  his  emotion. 

**  These  are  gentlemen,"  she  said,  **  who  know  your  sister — and  neighbors 
of  ours  in  Dripdeanham — ^Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Tuxham." 

Both  gentlemen  bowed,  aiid  Mr.  Piatt  said,  **  I  am  very  happy,  sir,  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  One  in  whom  Mrs.  Rocliford,  sir,  tak^  such  an  interest 
cannot  but  be  interesting  to  me." 

**  Mr.  Tuxham  I  have  heard  of  from  my  sister — ^I  have  heard  of  the  great 
pains  he  has  so  kindly  taken  in  helping  to  instruct  the  poor  little  orphan,  and 
of  the  generous  manner  in  which  he  has  aided  her  with  his  time  and  his  learn- 
ing." 

'*0h,  there^s  nothing  in  that,"  said  Tuxham,  a  little  propitiated,  neverthe- 
less; **  your  sister^s  a  very  clever  little  thing.  Pity  if  somebody  didn*t  tsike 
her  in  hand." 

**  My  sister  is  the  most  fortunate  child  in  the  world  to  have  found  such 
protectors.  But  pardon  me,  Mrs.  Rochford — I  am  still  rather  a  stranger  to 
my  own  country — and  I  think  you  spoke  of  this  gentleman  as  Mr.  Piatt  P  Not 
surely  the  Mr.  Platt?  The  great  philanthropist?  Mr.  Piatt  of  Dripdean- 
ham?" 

I'm  Piatt  of  Dripdeanham,"  said  that  gentleman  with  a  broad  smile. 
As  for  the  rest  of  it,  I^m  a  very  plain  man  who  only  wants  to  help  his  fellow 
beings  all  he  can — that's  about  the  whole  of  it." 

••  Your  name  is  known  all  over  Europe,  Mr.  Piatt,  and  your  good  deeds 
are  spoken  of  wherever  people  care  about  good  deeds  at  all.  I  am  proud  of 
having  met  you,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  reason  why  I  should  feel  so.  I  belong 
in  one  sense  to  the  very  class  you  have  served  so  well." 

'*  How's  that?  "  said  downright  Piatt,  looking  at  the  small  gloved  hands  of 
the  youth. 

"My  poor  mother  was  once  a  factory  worker,  Mr.  Piatt.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it.  I  wish  no  other  member  of  the  family  had  brought  on  it  any 
greater  disclredit." 

"  I'm  very  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir,"  Mi*.  Piatt  said  once 
more.  ••  I'm  glad  to  know  a  man  who  isn't  ashamed  of  his  beginnings  when 
he  has  risen  above  them.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  call.  Mrs.  Piatt  will 
be  pleased  to  see  you.  Mrs.  Rochford,  ma'am,  I've  taken  up  your  time  in  a 
way  that  don't  admit  of  excuse.  Good  morning,  ma'am — and  much  obliged, 
Mr.  Rochford,  sir.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Valentine ;  you  have  given  me  new 
coarage,  and  I  thank  you.    Good  day,  Mr.  Tuxliam." 

So  Mr.  Piatt  left  tliem. 
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*'I  wasnlta  factory  hand/^  said  Tuxham,  **but  Vm  not  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  People  seem  only  proud  nowadays  of  having  begun  life  in  a 
garret  or  a  ditch.  I  knew  something — ^not  much — Mr. — ^ah — ^Mr.  Marzell,  aboat 
your  people,  and  I  never  heard  that  your  mother  was  a  factory  hand.  Sbn 
didn't  look  like  it." 

**  She  was  a  handsome  woman,"  said  Marzell  in  a  low  tone.  "  It  would 
have  been  happier  for  her  if  she  had  never  left  her  original  sphere." 

Mr.  Tuxham  stared,  but  said  nothing.  He  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
all  this,  and  the  boy's  gentle  manner  defeated  him. 

Linley  felt  deeply  for  the  young  man^^his  part  at  present  was  so  difficoU 
to  play,  and  he  seemed  to  perform  it  with  such  simple  and  manly  dignity.  He 
had  come  there  avowedly  as  one  needing  a  helping  hand ;  as  the  brother  of 
tlie  poor  little  outcast  child  whom  Rochford's  house  had  sheltered;  he  so 
frankly  and  simply  acknowledged  his  condition,  and  yet  bore  himself  so  like 
a  gentleman — so  like  a  man.  She  felt  sure  his  history  would  honorably  ex- 
plain all  that  now  seemed  strange,  and  that  he  had  been  pushing  a  way  for 
himself  in  some  creditable  path,  until  the  news  of  his  family  sufferings  rrach- 
ing  him,  drew  him  back  at  once  to  England.  She  was  convinced  tliat  some 
of  the  things  said  that  day  must  have  wounded  him  deeply,  though  he  was  too 
proud  to  wince  at  the  wound ;  and  she  was  herself  so  unhappy  that  slw  felt 
herself  of  kin  with  all  the  unhappy.  For  all  the  time  that  she  stood  there  and 
talked  and  smiled,  a  miserable  sense  of  loneliness  and  of  hopeless  disappoiot- 
ment  was  present,  like  the  pain  that  makes  itself  felt  Uirough  a  dresuu. 

Mr.  Valentine  had  not  taken  any  part  in  the  conversation  since  tlie  stranger 
had  entered.  He  leaned  against  a  chimneypiece  and  watched  the  scene  with 
blended  curiosity  and  melancholy.  He  had  observed  certain  changes  gradu- 
ally foreshadowing  themselves  in  the  household,  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand, and  which  he  interpreted  into  discouraging  omens.  We  have  heard 
him  already  express  his  fear  that  Rochford  had  not  found  the  woman  whose 
character  was  qualified  to  improve  and  strengthen  him.  Now,  the  night  be- 
fore he  liad  walked  out  to  his  sister's  house  after  leaving  Rochford's,  and  be 
heard  of  Linley 's  visit.  But  he  had  heai'd  at  Linley 's  own  table  that  she  was 
with  her  husband  and  Cynthia  Courcelles  in  the  Row.  .  That  stoiy  was  clear- 
ly untrue.  What  did  tlie  untruth  mean,  and  why  should  Linley  have  taken 
part  in  itP  Once  Jjouis  Rochford  was  incapable  of  any  manner  even  of  sug- 
gested untruth.  Valentine  looked  now  into  Linley 's  youthful,  sympathetic 
face,  and  he  wondered  that  such  clear  eyes  could  cover  prevarication.  It  was 
not  much  of  a  deception,  and  yvi\s  probably  quite  innocent  in  its  purpose ;  but 
still  it  was  deception,  and  Valentine  felt  grieved.  Now  he  observed  with  re- 
newed curiosity  the  apparent  sympathy  of  Linley  for  this  new-comer,  toward 
whom  he  began  at  once  to  feel  the  most  unreasonable  dislike.  Valentine  felt 
certain  that  when  the  young  man  so  much  impressed  Mr.  Piatt  it  was  by  a 
coup  de  Iheatre  and  a  pure  fiction. 

Linley  looked  up  and  saw  Valentine's  eyes  resting  on  her.  She  tuned 
away;  she  began  to  regard  Valentine  as  the  too  easy  friend  who  tolerated 
Rochford's  failings.  Valentine  came  from  his  place  by  the  chimney  corner, 
and  rather  abruptly  took  his  leave. 

Rochford,  whose  life  was  a  prolonged  lounge,  had  so  completely  trained 
all  his  closer  acquaintances  to  his  own  habits,  that  everybody  lounged  who 
visited  him  at  unceremonial  houra.  They  lounged  in  and  lounged  not,  «iiu 
gine,    Valentine  sometimes  looked  in  at  midnight.    Therefore  the  fiict  that 
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he,  usually  so  talkatire,  sometimes  dropped  out  of  the  conversation  and  took 
his  leave  without  any  particularly  apparent  motive,  did  not  surprise  Linley. 

Tuxham,  too,  prepared  to  go. 

"  I  thought  you  wished  to  go  to  the  Academy,  Tuxham  P  *'  said  Rochford. 

"  To-morrow/'  answered  Tuxham ;  **  that  is,  if  you  ai'e  not  nil  too  mucli  oc- 
cupied. To-day  you  seem  busy,  and  I  see  you  have  no  time  for  nie.  Wliat 
with  people  failing  off  their  horses,  and  oUier  people  going  out  of  their  minds 
— ^I  mean  into  Parliament — we  have  no  time  for  pictures.  But  perhaps  to- 
morrow." 

So  he  too  took  his  leave  discontented.  He  overtook  Valentine  in  the 
square. 

**  What  did  you  think  of  that  fellow?  **  he  asked  abruptly. 

**  What  fellow  ?  '^    Valentine  was  not  thinking  of  fellows  just  then. 

'*  That  little  humbug  tliat  has  got  hold  of  the  Rochfords  now." 

*'Oh,  tliat  fellow?  Well,  Tuxham,  to  tell  you  tiie  truth,  and  not  say  any* 
thing  uncharitable  of  a  fellow  creature,  I  shall  merely  remark  that  I  don't  like 
him.  * 

"A  regular  humbug,  sir!  Did  you  observe  the  plant  at  that  thick>headed 
Flatt?  That  young  fellow's  mother  was  no  more  a  factory  worker  tlian  you 
or  I.  She  was  a  girl  of  decent  family,  sir,  and  deuced  bad  taste,  who  married 
the  quadroon  fellow  because  he  had  line  eyes,  and  pretended  to  be  an  Indiim 
prince,  or  something  of  the  kind.  I  found  out  that  much  at  least  about  them. 
That  young  fellow  is  a  liar,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  wei*e  to  turn  out  a 
Uiief." 

"Come,  now,  Tuxham,  isn't  that  canning  prejudice  rather  too  far?" 

*'I  never  have  prejudices.  Prejudice!  If  I  have  good  sight  and  can  tell 
the  time  of  day  by  that  clock  in  the  churcli  yonder,  before  you  could  see  that 
it  is  a  clock,  is  tliat  prej udice  too ?  Same  thing  in  judging  of  human  beings.  I 
have  better  sight  tlian  others,  that's  all." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Valentine  gravely,  *•  which  would  please  you  better,  that 
the  young  man  should  turn  out  all  right  and  prove  you  to  be  all  wrong,  or  the 
reverse?  Most  of  us,  I  fancy,  would  rather  hear  that  the  earthquake  did  swal- 
low up  tlie  city  than  that  we  were  mistaken  when  we  foretold  the  earth- 
quake." 

Mr.  Tuxham  was  offended,  and  dropped  the  conversation. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONDONED. 

'*Mb.  Tuxham  is  a  little  eccentric,"  Linley  explained  apologetically  to  her 
new  acquainbince  when  Rochford,  he,  and  she  were  left  alone.  **  You  must 
not  mind  him.     Nobody  does;  he  says  things  that  he  doesn't  mean." 

'*He  has  noUiing  to  do  in  life,''  Rochford  added  smiling,  **  but  to  play  at 
cynicism." 

'*  I  know  too  much  of  Mr.  Tuxham's  goodness  to  feel  offended  at  anything 
it  pleases  him  to  say.  I  have  heard  from  my  sister  how  kind  he  can  be.  And 
now — I  know  I  have  no  right  to  take  up  your  time— but  may  I  say  something 
about  myself?  You  have  both  been  so  kind — ^the  only  generous  friends  I  have 
ever  known — that  I  feel  as  if  you  ought  to  know  something  of  me,  and  why  I 
am  here." 
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Sinda^s  brother  when  Rochford,  of  his  own  unsolicited  inclination,  invited  him 
to  luncheon.  Any  dreary  bore  might  be  asked  to  dinner;  but  this  cosey,  un- 
important meal  was  quite  a  difterent  thing.  Its  own  business  and  pleasures 
could  never  supply  the  lack  of  an  agreeable  talker.  Also  Rochford  liked  to 
have  as  little  as  possible  of  the  presence  of  servants  at  luncheon,  and  Linley 
therefore  made  herself  generally  useful. 

A  more  easy,  self-possessed,  and  helpful  personage  never  sat  to  an  unfii- 
miliar  table  than  young  Marzell.  He  seemed  to  have  mastered  the  ways  of 
the  house  in  a  moment,  as  by  instinct.  He  divined  Linley^s  wishes  and  purposes 
before  she  could  move  to  accomplish  them.  Of  two  kinds  of  slierry  he  chose 
the  particular  one  which  Rochford  esteemed  the  most,  and  gave  with  Ihink 
composure  his  reason  for  liking  it  best,  in  a  manner  which  filled  Rochford  with 
wonder  and  respect.  Linley  watched  him,  too,  with  a  certain  surprise  bor- 
dering on  admiration.  iShe  could  hardly  believe  sometimes  that  he  really  was 
the  broUier  of  tiie  poor  little  Sinda  He  talked  of  anything  and  all  things;  lie 
started  new  topics  of  conversation  as  old  ones  flagged ;  he  talked  a  great  deal, 
but  always  with  fluent  gentleness,  and  never  interrupting  anybody  else;  he 
applied  himself  to  his  cutlet,  tasted  his  di*y  sherry,  and  relished  his  caviare. 
Nothing  interested  Linley,  as  a  student  of  life  from  upper  boxes,  more  tlian  to 
observe  the  delicate  and  almost  imperceptible  shade  of  deference  in  his  man- 
ner toward  Mr.  Rochford  and  herself— especially  to  Rochford.  It  seemed  to 
say,  "  I  am  tho  equal  of  anybody  as  far  as  merit  goes,  but  you  two  .are  my  ben- 
efactors, and  thus  distinguished  from  everybody  else  and  entitled  to  my  espe- 
cial homage." 

This  decidedly  told  on  Rochford.  In  anotlier  way  the  manner  of  the  youn«^ 
man  told  also  on  Mrs.  Courcelles ;  for  it  ought  to  have  been  said  that  the  meal 
was  graced  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Courcelles.  l(L\sa  Cyntliia  was  getting  on 
well  enough  now  to  allow  even  the  fondest  of  motliers  to  quit  her  bedside  for 
an  hour  with  a  quiet  heart.  Mrs.  Courcelles  was  greatly  perplexed  by  the 
presence  and  manner  of  Mr.  Marzell,  whose  name  she  hardly  caught,  and  of 
whom  she  could  make  nothing.  Linley  was  malignly  amused  by  the  clever 
lady's  efforts  to  make  out  something  of  the  stranger,  and  the  instinctive  skill 
with  which  he  baffled  her  attempts.  Mr.  Albert  Marzell  was  so  easy,  con< 
vers.<vtional,  and  attentive,  that  Mrs.  Courcelles  assumed  that  he  must  be  some- 
body, and  she  did  not  observe  at  fii'st  that  in  any  case  he  was  not  nearly  tall 
enough  for  Cynthia.  The  game  was  decidedly  amusing.  Usually  Mrs.  Cour- 
celles treated  strangers  of  whose  position  she  was  not  quite  sure  with  a  cold 
and  distant  urbanity,  which  kept  them  firmly  off*,  and  intimated  that  until  tliey 
showed  themselves  innocent  of  poverty  and  humble  position,  they  most  be 
dealt  with  as  guilty  thereof.  But  this  young  man  made  himself  so  easily  at 
home,  and  put  himself  so  promptly  on  a  conversational  level  witli  Mra.  Cour- 
celles, whose  name  he  knew  in  a  moment,  that  she  assumed  his  social  position 
as  self-evident. 

**  You  seem  to  have  travelled  so  much,"  she  said  at  one  point  of  the  con- 
versation. "How.  delightful  travelling,  for  people  who  have  health,  and 
nerves,  and  all  that." 

••  I  don't  know  that  I  have  travelled  so  very  much,'*  he  answered  coolly. 
"  Living  in  several  foreign  capitals  in  succession  is  hardly  what  you  would  call 
travelling,  Mrs.  Courcelles.  I  was  always  tied  for  the  time  to  the  one  place 
and  the  one  set  or  sort  of  people." 

**  I  thought  so  ! "  Mt».  Courcelles  said  to  herself  in  triumph.     "In  the  dip- 
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lomatic  service!''    Then  she  asked  aloud,  "Did  you  know  Lord  Blossom? 
fiat  of  coarse  you  did ;  I  needn^t  hiive  asked.'* 

"Lord  Blossom?  No,  as  it  happens,  I  don't  know  Lc^rd  Blossom  at  all. 
He  wasn't  in  Vienna  in  my  time;  when  he  was  in  Vienna  I  was  in  Paris — no, 
in  Turin." 

•*  I  knew  I  was  right,"  Mrs.  Gourcelles  again  thought.  "  Young  men  have 
often  complained  to  me  about  living  so  long  out  of  England,"  she  said — "  a 
yonng  man  with  property  and  fine  prospects,  for  example.'* 

"  Ah,  yes— just  so ;  but  those  who  were  born  to  have  nothing,  like  myself, 
most  rab  on  where  they  can." 

"A  younger  son!    I  am  glad  I  have  found  that  out,"  the  lady  thought. 
"The  diplomatic  service  is  not  what  it  was,  I  am  told,"  she  said  aloud. 
They  are  cutting  everything  down  so." 

Indeed?    Yes,  I  think  I  have  heard  so;  but  I  have  been  so  long  out  of 
the  way  of  English  politics." 

Mrs.  Gourcelles  was  at  sea  again,  and  her  face  showed  it  to  Linley's  eyes. 
**Then  what  on  earth  is  he?  "  she  inquired  of  her  own  soul. 

"Is  not  Dripdeanham  a  beautiful  place?"  asked  Linley.  "Did  you  find 
it  much  changed?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  was  much  changed,  Mrs.  Rochford,  but  I  hardly  re- 
membered it.  It  is  a  beautiful  place;  but  it  was  rather  dreary  to  me.  There 
was  nobody  there." 

"Oh,  of  course  nobody  is  in  Dripdeanham  just  now,"  Mrs.  Gourcelles 
struck  in.  "  I  am  wrong,  though — ^I  believe  artists  sometimes  go  there  about 
this  time  of  year."    For  a  new  idea  took  possession  of  her  mind  now. 

"Do  they?  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it,  but  I  don't  know;  I  have  often 
wished  to  be  an  artist." 

"Mrs.  Rochford  di"aws  beautifully,"  the  benign  Mrs.  Gourcelles  observed, 
gaining  time  for  a  new  conjecture.  "  But  she  does  everything  well  in  the  ar- 
tistic way.  I  often  tell  her  she  ought  to  study  hard  at  something  or  other  and 
develop  something." 

"Ob,  no,"  said  Linley;  "  I  am  condemned  to  hopeless  amateurism — ^if  there 
is  such  a  word." 

"  She  writes  poetry,  I  am  sure,"  Mrs.  Gourcelles  said  in  a  semi-confidential 
tone.  "  She  could  write  a  novel  if  she  liked,  I  am  sure  she  could — a  satirical 
novel.  My  dear  Mrs.  Rochford,  I  do  wish  you  would  ti*y  a  satirical  novel. 
Rochford,  do  perauade  her  to  try!  It  would  be  so  delightful.  Are  you  a 
judge  of  novels,  Mr. — ah — ?  " 

"  Marzell,  madame.  No,  I  hai'dly  think  so.  At  least  I  could  not  judge 
of  one  of  Mrs.  Rochford's.  I  should  be  far  too  prejudiced  a  critic.  I  owe 
Mrs.  Rochford  too  much  to  look  at  anything  she  does  with  impartial  eyes." 

"Oh!  Then  they  are  old  acquaintances,"  Mrs.  Gourcelles  mentally  ob- 
served. 

"  Don't  you  think  we  have  enough  of  women's  writing  novels  already, 
Mrs.  Gourcelles,"  Rochford  asked,  "  without  our  urging  Linley  on  to  add  to 
the  namber?  " 

"  Women— j'es,  perhaps;  but  ladies,  like  Mrs.  Rochford,  not  at  all,  I  think. 
My  dear  Louis  Rochford,  tell  me  what  do  the  women  who  write  novels  now 
know  of  English  society?" 

"They  certainly  haven't  all  had  my  advantages  in  that  way,"  Linley  gi'ave- 
ly  remarked.     "I  have  been — ^let  me  see — ^three  whole  months  in  London; 
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but  then,  of  ooune,  under  good  instruction,  one  can  learn  more  in  that  time 
than  in  a  life — I  mean  than  less  fortunate  people  could." 

**  Oh,  it  isn't  tbcUf  my  dear  Mrs.  Kechford ;  but  you^re  so  very  clever  and 
quick.  You  can  do  anything.  Some  women  can.  I  never  could,  nor  Cyn- 
tiiia.  She  follows  me  in  that  way.  To  be  sure,  she  is  fond  of  mathematics; 
but  she  never  pro£Bssed  to  be  clever.  But  you  are  so  different.  It's  odd,  too; 
Rochford  used  not  to  like  clever  women.  Are  you  an  admirer  of  clever  wo- 
men, Mr.  MarzellP  But  first  of  all,  now  do  tell  me — you  must  have  met  so 
many  remarkable  people — did  you  ever  meet  George  Sand?" 

*'  Yes,  Mrs.  Courcelles,  I  have  often  met  George  Sand." 

**  Then  do  tell  me — now  really  do  tell  me  something  about  George  Sand.^ 

So  there  was  for  a  short  time  a  talk  about  George  Sand,  which  was  only 
started  because  Mi*s.  Courcelles  thought  Marzell  was  probably  an  author,  and 
that  the  fact  would  come  out,  and  she  was  reminded  of  George  Sand  as  a  di- 
vining rod  simply  by  having  seen  a  volume  of  "  Mademoiselle  Merqnem  **  ly- 
ing on  a  table.  But  nothing  came  of  it  except  evidence  that  Mr.  Albert  Mar- 
zell was  not  an  author.  Then  she  made  up  her  mind  that  he  was  a  former 
lover  of  Linley's,  with  which  theory  she  angled. so  artfully  that  she  at  last 
drew  up  to  the  surface  the  fact  that  this  was  tiie  second  time  he  had  seen  his 
hostess. 

Mrs.  Courcelles  always  lingered  rather  long  over  her  luncheon ;  but  at  last 
it  was  over,  and  Rochford  and  his  guest  went  to  tlie  biUiard-room  to  play  a 
game  and  smoke  a  cigar. 

*'Now  do  tell  me  who  is  that  young  man,"  Mrs.  Courcelles  began.  ^He 
is  so  clever  and  looks  so  distinguished.    He  must  be  somebody." 

**  Oh,"  Linley  said  demurely,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  like  him.  I  want  to  in- 
terest everybody  in  him.    He  is  the  brother  of  little  Sind|i." 

"  Little  who— little  what,  dear?  " 

**  The  little  girl  I  have  been  teaching  and  bringing  up  in  Dripdeanham." 

'*Tbe  beggar  girl?  The  pauper  child?  You  are  not  serious,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Rochford?    This  is  some  pleasantry — ^I  know  it  is;  but  I  am  so  doll." 

**  Indeed,  Mrs.  Courcelles,  that  really  is  her  brother,  and  that  is  why  I  feel 
such  an  interest  in  him.    Mr.  Rochford  means  to  do  something  for  him." 

**  Then  we  have  been  actually  taking  luncheon  with  a — ^with  a  person  like 
that!  You  dear,  odd,  eccentric  creature,  what  things  you  do!  Now,  nobody 
in  the  world  but  yourself  would  do  a  thing  like  that.  Of  course  you  know  I 
don^t  mind  in  the  least.    But  to  think  of  it! " 

**  Mr.  Rochford  asked  him  to  stay,"  said  Ldnley.  "Of  course  I  don^aak 
gentlemen  in  that  way." 

"Don't  ask — ^gentlemen,  my  dear? " 

"  He  seems  to  me  a  gentleman,"  said  Linley.  "I  don't  care  about  his  pov- 
erty— or  I  do  care — ^that  is  what  chiefly  interests  me  in  him.  But  I  think  him 
a  gentleman ;  and  Mr.  Rochford  likes  him,  and  you  know  that  I  always  defer 
to  his  judgment  about  people,"  added  Linley  demurely. 

"  What  a  dreadful  little  republican  and  radical  you  are! "  Mrs  Courcelles 
said  with  a  sweet  smile.  **  You  fairly  take  one's  breath  away.  What  thin^ 
do  happen!     Why,  my  dear,  you  are  quite  for  the  rights  of  man." 

And  in  her  heart  she  hated  Linley,  and  felt  firmly  convinced  that  tiiis  was 
a  deliberate  insult  put  upon  her.  More  than  ever  now  was  she  assured  of 
Linley's  lew,  base  origin  and  bringing  up;  mora  than  ever  was  she  resolved 
to  find  her  out  and  punish  her. 
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**  Yon  are  fartan&te,  Cynthia,"  the  good  lad  j  said  a  few  minutes  after,  as 
she  stood  by  her  daughter's  bedside  ap  '^edlessly  arranged  her  coverings 
with  flurried  fingers.    '*  You  are  to  be-  N^,  my  love,  on  being  unable 

to  leave  your  room  at  present    If  yf  ^  my  dear,  you  would  liave 

been  seated  at  table  with  a  pauper 

"  With  a  pauper,  mammaP  '*  me  fair  Cynthia  said,  turning  her  eyes  and 
herself  around  in  something  like  genuine  surprise ;  for  her  idea  of  "  pauper  " 
was  somebody  with  short  hair  and  a  gray  jacket 

**  Just  a  pauper,  dear — ^the  brother  of  a  beggar  girl;  one  of  madame's  new 
favorites;  a  new  whim  of  the  little  upstart  below.  It's  a  shame,  a  positive 
shame,  to  see  a  man  like  Louis  Rochford,  a  gentleman,  made  a  fool  of  by  such 
a  creature.'' 

*'  But  do  please  explain,  mamma.  Wliat  is  it  all  aboatP  You  forget  that 
I  don't  know  anything  of  if 

*'  Well,  my  love,  there  was  a  person  nt  luncheon  with  us — ^a  young  man 
who  was  introduced  to  me,  and  allowed  to  talk  to  me ;  and  he  turns  out  to  he 
the  brother  of  the  little  beggar  girl  whom  my  lady  below  is  bringing  up  out 
of  a  whim ;  and  she  wants  Rochford  to  get  a  situation  for  tliis  young  fellow — 
as  a  valet,  I  suppose — and  she  invites  him  to  sit  down  to  table  with  me." 

"How  strange,  how  very  strange!  Did  she  really  mean  it,  mamma,  do 
yon  think?" 

"Mean  what  loveP" 

**  Mean  it  as  an  insult  to  usP  '* 

"  Of  course  she  did ;  I  am  sure  she  did.    She  bates  us.^ 

"I  wonder  Mr.  Rochford  would  allow  it" 

"  Oh,  Rochford — sis  to  that  he  is  com  pletely  under  her  feet  I  think  I  never 
saw  a 'man  so  changed.  I  do  wish  I  could  find  out  something  about  her.  I 
wonder  can  this  young  fellow  be  a  former  lover  of  hers— or  a  poor  relation  P 
Her  brother  perliapsP  I  always  thought  the  bringing  up  of  that  little  girl  was 
a  very  odd  a&ir.  People  don't  do  such  things,  you  khow,  without  reason.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  at  all  if  that  little  girl  was  her  sister." 

"  She  is  not  a  bit  like  her,"  said  Cynthia,  whose  serene  mind  never  allowed 
prejudice  to  color  her  recognition  of  facts. 

"  Stepsister,  perhaps.  You  may  be  sure  there's  something  in  it  I'll  find 
out    Oh,  I'll  find  out;  you  may  rely  upon  that." 

"I  really  think,  mamma,  we  ought  to  leave  tliis  place.  I  am  almost  quite 
well;  I  could  go  to-morrow,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  should  stay  here  to  be 
insulted.    What  do  we  want  hereP  " 

"ButrU  not  be  driven  away  by  her  in  that  manner.  No,  that  I'm  re- 
solved on.  It*s  not  her  house,  it's  Louis  Rocliford's  house;  and  if  ^ou  had 
been  less  silly,  Cynthia,  she  would  never  have  been  here  at  all." 

''Mamma,  what  is  the  good  of  talking  in  that  way  nowP"  Miss  Cynthia 
murmured,  with  an  uneasy  and  petulant  movement  of  her  limbs  under  the 
beddotbes. 

••  Well,  I  have  not  done  with  her.  When  you  are  well,  Cynthia,  I  particu- 
larly want  you  to  be  very  civil  to  this  young  man,  if  he  comes  here." 

"To  that  young  man — to  him  that  you  call  the  pauper P  " 

**  Yes,  love.  I  shall  make  a  pdint  of  being  very  civil  to  him.  She  shan't 
think  that  she  buas  it  in  her  power  to  offend  us ;  and  besides,  I  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  out  of  this  young  fellow  I  eonld  get  all  I  want  to  know  about 
her." 
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Cynthia  had  long  been  losing  faith  in  her  mother's  artifices  and  stratagems. 
Indeed,  she  was  an  honest  girl  who  had  no  paiticalar  art  about  her.  She 
merely  loved  to  be  flattered,  and  hoped  that  Providence  would  send  her  a  rich 
husband  as  the  legitimate  spoils  of  her  beauty  and  her  grace.  She  did  not 
share  in  her  mother^s  dislilce  of  Linley,  or  of  any  one,  and  even  still  was  in- 
clined to  feel  skeptical  about  Linley's  premeditated  insults.  She  was,  as  we 
liave  already  said,  a  perfectly  proper  girl,  beneath  whose  stays  no  wrong  emo- 
tion ever  could  find  a  place.  But  she  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  af- 
ter a  while  Mr.  Rochford  must  begin  to  be  sorry  that  he  had  married  Linlej 
and  not  her;  and  thougli  the  loss  of  such  a  match  was  a  vexation  to  her,  yet 
when  the  thing  was  done  and  could  not  be  undone  she  was  not  disposed  to 
waste  any  regrets  over  it.  So  she  only  endured  her  mother's  grand  plots,  and 
p:issively  aided  them  when  she  could,  rather  tlian  be  scolded  or  talked  to. 

"  I  detest  her  more  and  more  every  day,"  Mrs.  Courcelles  declared. 

A  tap  at  the  door  was  heard. 

**May  I  come  inP''  said  Linley's  sweet,  clear  voice. 

'*  Come  in,  you  dear  Mrs.  Rochford.  Cynthia  has  been  longing  to  see  yon 
all  this  morning,  but  I  told  her  how  much  engaged  you  were.  Is  she  not  im- 
proving?   Doesn't  she  look  ever  so  much  better  already?  " 

When  Linley  came  from  Miss  Cynthia's  bedside  she  went  into  the  drawiDg- 
room,  and  she  saw  that  the  sofa  on  which  the  young  lady's  fainting  form  had 
been  laid  was  no  longer  there.  She  asked  the  housekeeper  what  had  become 
of  it,  and  was  told  that  Mr.  Rochford  had  ordered  it  to  be  taken  out  of  Uiat 
room,  saying  that  he  liated  it  there  and  would  not  have  it  there  any  longer. 
When  asked  where  it  was  to  go,  he  said  ho  didn't  care  what  they  did  with  it 
as  long  as  it  was  out  of  his  sight;  and  he  seemed  vexed  somehow,  the  house- 
keeper thought 

A  little  touch  of  melancholy  pity  came  into  lanley's  breast.  This  wns 
Rochford's  almost  childish  eagerness  to  remove  from  her  sight  any  memorial 
of  that  unlucky  ebullition  of  emotion.  Better  he  had  left  things  as  they  were, 
and  done  nothing,  she  thought.  If  there  was  anything  to  remember,  that 
would  not  help  me  to  forget.  It  was  nothing  after  all — only  it  has  changed 
our  lives  somehow. 

**  That's  a  wonderfully  clever  young  fellow,  Linley,"  her  master  said  to  her 
shortly  after,  **  and  I  like  him  very  much,  lie's  a  capital  talker,  and  knows  a 
great  many  odd  stories  about  people  everywhere.  I  think  he  is  just  the  man 
to  make  an  invaluable  secretary  for  Piatt,  if  Piatt  will  persist  in  thrusting 
himself  into  Parliament.  I  shall  recommend  him  strongly,  and  if  Flattc^n't 
have  him  we  must  find  something  for  him  somewhere.  If  I  had  any  inclina* 
tion  for  political  life,  he  is  just  the  sort  of  secretary  I  should  like  to  have.  He 
is  sure  to  get  on.  Meanwhile,  I  have  asked  him  to  stay  here  until  we  find  an 
engagement  for  him.  Tell  Mrs.  Blount  to  find  him  a  bedroom,  Linley,  will 
you?" 

Linley  thought  this  was  being  perhaps  a  little  precipitate,  but  she  did  not 
say  so,  for  she  knew  why  Rochford  had  become  thus  suddenly  and  actirely 
benevolent.  Her  heart  was  too  generous  to  allow  her  to  pass  unacknowledged 
any  offering  of  good  will. 

"This  is  all  to  ple.ise  me,  Louis,  I  know,"  she  said;  and  then  a  little  pang 
went  through  her.  Oh,  why  was  ther^  any  need  of  his  endeavoring  to  pro- 
pitiate her?    Why  was  he  not  still  her  master? 

**My  dear,  should  I  not  do  something  to  please  youP  I  am  going  for  a 
drive  in  the  park,  Linley.     Will  you  come  with  me?  " 
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"I?    Yes,"  Linley  said,  coloring  a  little;  "ril  come." 

**Linley!"  He  took  her  hand  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice.  They  were 
standing  now  in  that  same  drawing-room  on  the  hearth.  "  Linley,  will  you 
kiss  me?" 

**  Why  not,  Louis?  ^ 

Her  cheek,  usually  so  pale,  now  crimsoned;  she  turned  her  eyes  away  and 
kissed  him.     "  That  is  reconciliation,  Linley,  is  it  not?  " 

**  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  in  a  low  tone,  and  she  meant  it  in  honest  good 
faith.  Thus  she  reconciled  herself  to  her  husband  and  her  life.  Thus  she 
sealed  the  bond  by  Which  she  pledged  herself  to  put  illusions  away,  and  to 
conquer  disappointment  and  enter  with  quiet  and  cheerful  soul  upon  her  new 
existence. 


WHY? 

• 
"TTTHY  is  the  wrong  so  strong, 

V  V       And  the  right  so  weak  and  poor? 
Why  goes  black  bread  to  the  patient  man. 

And  gold  to  the  ctiI  doer? 

Why  dies  the  noble  cause 

We  perilled  life  to  save, 
While  the  baleful  growth  of  an  upstart  sin 

Overshadows  a  nation's  grave  ? 

Why  died  that  widow's  son? 

He  was  all  she  bad  to  bless. 
The  children  crowd  round  the  selfish  heart. 

And  gain  but  a  cold  caress. 

Who  reads  the  riddle  right? 

And  who  can  answer  why 
These  clouds  sweep  over  our  mortal  life? 

Not  you,  brave  priest,  nor  I. 

Why  came  a  throbbing  pain 

To  that  heart  so  firm  and  fair, 
While  the  crown  of  wealth  and  of  blithesome  health 

Some  lesser  angels  wear  ? 

Why  went  that  young  life  out 

On  honor's  perilous  road  ? 
The  carping  tongue  and  the  jealous  mind 

Stay  here  to  woufld  and  goad. 

A  picture  once  I  saw — 

Three  crosses  against  the  sky ; 
And  the  heayiest  cross  was  the  highest  one  : 

Perhaps  that  answers  why. 

To  wave  the  banner  and  wreath 

Was  the  privilege  of  the  Jew ; 
But  the  boon  to  carry  that  heavy  cross 

Was  reserved,  dear  Lord !  for  you. 

M.  E.  W.  S. 


A  VISIT  TO  TOURGUENEPF.* 


I  BELIEVE  Carlyle  is  ri^i^ht  when  he  thinks  diat  the  spirit  of  hero-worship 
is  lurking  in  all  of  us,  and  that  not  even  the  stanchest  republican  is  al- 
together free  from  it.  At  all  events,  since  I  read  ^'I^iaa'*  and  **  Fathers  and 
Sons,^^  I  have  no  longer  classed  Tourgueneff  with  ordinary  mortals;  he  has 
been  to  me  a  kind  of  a  hero ;  my  imagination  has  pictured  him  in  various 
disguises,  but  always  with  an  ideal  halo  about  his  head,  and  I  have  had  to 
struggle  hard  to  keep  cool  if  anyl)ody  confessed  to  me,  as  many  have  done, 
that  they  did  not  like  his  books.  Dickens,  Scott,  and  many  of  ray  other  favorites, 
I  have  often  heard  reviled,  and  it  has  cost  me  no  great  effort  to  preserve  my 
equanimity;  but  Tourgucneff  had  gained  admission  into  one  of  those  remoter 
chambers  of  my  heart,  where  footsteps  are  rarely  heard,  and  whither  the 
voices  of  this  outer  world  but  seldom  reach. 

I  Iiad  lived  so  long  among  books  until  books  became  living  beings  to  m«. 
Somebody  has  said  that  the  Scandinavian  nations  have  a  strong  tendency  to- 
ward personifying  whatever  they  see,  be  it  living  or  lifeless.  And  I  believe 
that  this  must  be  true.  At  all  events,  I  never  read  a  book  with  a  strong  indi- 
vidual coloring,  that  did  not  ever  afterwards  present  itself  to  my  mind  with 
all  the  qualities  of  a  living  personality.  I  thought  of  it  as  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, to  whose  intercourse  I  owed  many  a  delightful  moment,  who  had  a  place 
in  my  heart  and  an  eternal  claim  upon  my  gratitude.  And  imagine,  then, 
my  delight  when  Tourgueneff  confessed  to  me  that  books  affected  him  in  a 
similar  way. 

I  started  for  Europe  last  June,  and  rambled  over  the  continent  in  an  easy 
vagabond-like  way,  carefully  shunning  guides  and  other  disturbers  of  peace. 
And  at  last  my  good  foi'tune  led  me  to  tlie  German  critic  and  literary  histo- 
rian. Dr.  Julian  Schmidt,  whose  works  had  formed  part  of  my  studies  during 
the  past  ye^r,  and  with  whom  I  was  consequently  a  welcome  visitor.  The 
second  time  I  sought  him  I  found  liim  in  excellent  humor;  he  had  just  sent 
off  the  last  proof-sheets  of  his  "  History  of  French  Literature,"  a  new  edition 
of  which  was  just  to  appear.  The  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  France, 
and  the  doctor  told  nie  several  interesting  anecdotes  about  French  authors 
many  of  whom  were  his  personal  friends.  He  at  last  handed  me  an  albam 
filled  with  the  portraits  of  literary  celebrities.  He  kindly  gave  me  the  names, 
and  occasionally  threw  in  a  dry,  humorous  remark,  wliile  I  leisurely  turned  the 
leaves. 

"  And  this,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  fine,  somewhat  equine  countenance,  "is, 
in  my  opinion,  perliaps  the  greatest  author  now  living." 

"  Not  Tourgueneff?  "  I  cried. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  somewhat  startled  at  my  sudden  enthusiasm,  "  it  is 
Tourgueneff,  tlie  Russian.     He  is  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine." 

I  saw  the  doctor  several  times  after  that  day,  and  as  I  came  to  bid  him 
good-by,  and  he  lieard  that  I  was  going  to  Paris,  he  gave  me  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Russian  novelist.  But  on  my  arrival  in  Leipsic,  I  received  an 
American  paper  which  suddenly  plunged  me  from  the  pinnacle  of  hope  mto 

*  I  have  tlie  author's  own  authority  for  epelling  his  name  as  I  do. 
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the  deepest  gloom.  It  announoed  that  the  great  Bussiaa  author  was  no  longer 
to  delight  the  world  with  his  writings;  he  was  at  present  in  a  state  of  abject 
despair,  having  lost  his  wife  and  his  only  daughter,  and,  to  crown  the  cup  of 
bitterness,  his  favorite  nephew  had  gambled  and  had  been  imprisoned  for 
debt.  A  few  days  later  a  German  paper  related  that  Tom*gudneff  had  broken 
his  leg  at  the  Vienna  exposition>  and  that  he  was  at  present  dangerously  ill  iu 
Carlsbad.  Under  such  oiroumstanoes  it  seemed  hopeless  to  set  out  in  search 
of  him ;  and  I  submitted  to  fate»  although  reluctantly,  and  even  persuaded 
myself  that  I  felt  resigned. 

In  Paris,  one  morning  early  in  December,  I  stood  gasing  at  that  wonderful 
study  head  of  a  young  girl,  by  Hippolyto  Flandrin,  in  the  Palais  dn  Luxem- 
bourg. The  longer  I  gazed  at  the  picture,  the  more  the  impression  grew  upon 
me  Uiat  I  must  have  seen  it  before,  although  I  could  not  recall  when  and 
where;  but  the  supposition  seemed  absurd,  for  I  had  never  been  in  Paris 
an  til  now,  and  the  painting  had  probably  never  been  out  of  the  city.  Then 
the  recollection  flaslied  upon  me  that  it  was  Tourgueneff^s  Liza  who  htvd  to 
my  fancy  assumed  the  features  of  this  maiden;  an  irresistible  desire  to  see  my 
hero  took  possession  of  me,  and  I  rushed  out,  determined  not  to  be  baffled, 
even  if  the  bulletin  boaini  of  tha  **  Journal  Petit,"  which  I  had  to  pass  on  the 
way,  should  glare  out  upon  me  with  the  announcement  of  the  poet^s  death. 
While  hurrying  onward  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  wife  and  daughter  haunted  me, 
aad  with  an  uneasy  conscience  I  rang  the  bell  and  entered  the  court  of  the  old- 
fashioned  mansion  in  the  Rue  de  Douai.  I  asked  if  Mr.  Tourgu^neff  was  at 
home,  and  an  old,  austere-looking  man,  with  a  gray  beard  and  a  rad  Turkish 
cap  on  his  head,  wen(  up  stairs  to  announce  me. 

The  house  had  a  strangely  Oriental  look.  A  vague  delicious  perfume  as 
of  an  Oriental  legend  (which,  however,  I  suppose  existed  nowhere  but  in  my 
own  imagination)  gently  wrought  upon  my  nerves  and  filled  me  with  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  adventure.  I  felt,  as  it  were,  transported  into  a  scene  of  the 
Arabian  Nigiits.  I  cannot  distinctly  recall  at  this  moment  whether  the  house 
was  all  that  my  fancy  made  it;  I  only  remember  the  soft  carpets  and  the 
rich  heavy  curtains  which  draped  the  doors,  suggesting  to  my  eye  all  manner 
of  romantic  possibilities. 

The  servant  soon  returned  and  conducted  me  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  at  the 
head  of  which  I  saw  a  tall,  somewhat  robust  man,  with  a  gvaj  beard  and  a 
Tery  winning  smile  on  his  handsome,  clear-cut  countenance. 

**  Ah,"  be  exclaimed,  grasping  my  hand,  and  his  voice  had  a  fine  manly 
ring,  in  such  perfect  conformity  with  his  countenance  and  bearing,  '*  you  come 
from  my  friend  Dr.  Schmidt;  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you." 

I  murmured  something  about  Dr.  Schmidt,  that  he  was  very  well,  that  he 
wished  to  be  kindly  remembered,  etc.  He  gently  pushed  me  through  a  door 
into  what  I  conceived  to  be  his  study,  the  most  prominent  objects  of  which 
were  a  large  writing-desk  and  a  fine  life-size  picture  of  a  nude  woman.  As  I 
afterwards  learned,  he  is  a  great  connoisseur  and  lover  of  pictures.  I  sat 
down  on  a  low  divan  under  the  painting,  and  he  at  tlie  desk  opposite.  And  he 
began  to  talk — ^I  think  it  was  about  America — and  I  answered,  I  hardly  know 
what.  I  only  know  it  was  a  luxury  to  talk  with  him,  not  so  much  for  what 
he  said  as  fbr  the  way  he  said  it  There 'was  a  rich  tranquil  fulness  In  his 
atterances  which  irresistibly  charmed  the  ear  and  the  sense,  which  made  you 
feel  strangely  at  your  ease,  as  if  you  had  known  the  speaker  from  your  eai'liest 
childhood.    I  am  not  sure  but  Uie  chief  charm  of  that  conversation  was  the 
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perfect  confidence  it  implied,  the  free  and  natural  flow  of  clear,  vigoroas 
thought,  and  the  total  absence  of  anyUiing  like  ofroi*t  and  strained  brilliancy. 
And  still  it  was  no  soliloqa j ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  i-eal  fireside  talk.  My 
ideas  seemed  so  unconsciously  to  supplement  his  own,  that  I  doubt  whether 
either  of  us  at  the  time  we  parted  would  have  been  able  to  assign  each  single 
utterance  to  its  proper  source.  In  the  mean  while  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  for 
observing  more  close)y  Tourgueneff^s  features.  The  impression  grew  upoo 
me  that  there  was  something  equine  in  the  large,  generous  cast  of  his  counte- 
nance. His  blue  eyes  had  a  beautifully  benevolent  expression,  but  the  eye* 
lids  hung  perhaps  a  little  too  far  down,  which  gave  him  just  the  slightest 
touch  of  indolence ;  and  this  is,  according  to  his  own  confession,  a  marked 
trait  in  his  character.  The  gray  hair,  which  was  brushed  up  in  front,  displayed 
a  high,  massive  forehead,  and  the  prominent  brow  Indicates  (if  we  may  trust 
the  phrenologists)  a  strongly  developed  artistic  sense.  As  I  rose  to  go  he  garc 
me  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  return. 

**  If  you  have  no  other  plans  for  to-morrow,^'  he  said,  *'  then  why  can't  yoa 
come  and  spend  the  dky  with  meP  If  you  will  be  here,  for  instance,  at  ten 
o'clock,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  You  will  run  no  risk  of  disturbing  me. 
and  we  shall  then  have  a  chance  of  talking  over  many  topics  of  common  in* 
terest." 

As  I  found  myself  once  more  in  the  street,  I  could  not  but  wonder  that  the 
loss  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  him  seemed  to  have  affected  him  so  little. 
He  did  not  look  to  me  like  an  afilioted  man ;  neither  could  his  equanimity  be 
the  result  of  innate  stoicism — that  is,  if  I  hail  understood  his  character  aright 
Under  such  meditations  I  reached  the  Rue  St.  Lazare,  whei:e  an  immense  crowd 
of  excited  people  had  gathered  about  the  depot  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de 
rOuest.  The  throng  was  just  breaking  up,  and  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  word 
*«  La  mofi,  la  tnori^''  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth.  I  stopped  and  inquired  of 
a  policeman  what  was  the  matter,  and  learned  that  it  was  the  news  of  Mnr- 
shal  Bazaine^s  sentence  which  had  just  at  this  moment  reached  the  city.  I 
had  quite  unexpectedly  got  a  glimpse  of  the  characteristic  side  of  Parisian 
life.  But  how  little  did  I  appreciate  it!  How  the  noise  jarred  on  my  senses! 
how  wild  and  irrational  this  flutter  and  excitement  appeared  to  me!  My  rer- 
ery  was  spoiled.  I  had  been  forcibly  reminded  of  the  stern  reality  of  life,  or 
perhaps  rather  of  its  fleeting  uncertainty. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  again  entered  the  Tourgn^neff 
mansion.  While  I  stood  in  the  hall  waiting  for  the  servant  to  announce  me, 
I  heard  a  light  prelude  on  a  piano,  and  then  the  voice  of  a  woman  singing  a 
well-known  air  from  an  Italian  opera.  It  was  a  clear,  young,  joyous  voice, 
flung  fortli  in  **  full-throated  ease,^*  as  Keats  would  have  said,  and  suggestive 
of  boundless  stores  of  melody.  I  wondered  who  she  could  be,  this  fair  un- 
known, and  again  the  Arabian  Nights  sensation  stole  over  me.  But  there 
stood  the  servant  ready  to  accompany  me,  and  from  the  top  of  ^e  stairs  I 
heard  Tourgu^neff^s  voice  bidding  me  a  hearty  good  morning. 

**  I  have  long  wished  to  meet  an  American,^*  he  said,  as  he  ushered  me  into 
his  study,  "and  especially  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
country." 

I  answered  that  I  was  certainly  ah  American  citizen,  but  by  choice  and  not 
by  birth  or  accident,  as  one  of  our  Presidents  has  termed  it  But  if  a  thorou^ 
sympathy  with  American  institutions  and  a  heai'ty  appreciation  of  the  histori- 
cal mission  of  our  nation  were  what  constituted  a  true  American,  I  should  ven- 
ture to  call  myself  one. 
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He  replied  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  accept  that  definition. 

**  It  has  always  been  an  idee  fixe  with  me/'  he  went  on,  **  to  visit  your 
country.  In  my  youth,  while  I  studied  at  the  University  of  Moscow,  my 
democratic  tendencies  and  my  enthusiasm  for  yom*  republic  were  quite  pro- 
verbial, and  among  the  students  I  was  nicknamed  the  American.  Indeed,  I 
have  not  yet  given  up  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  seeing  with  my 
own  eyes  what  I  have  hitherto  only  been  watching  from  a  distance ;  but  when 
II  man  has  once  passed  fifty  he  begins  to  feel  that  he  has  roots  under  his  feet, 
and  he  can  no  longer  move  about  with  the  same  ease  as  before.  At  all  events, 
it  always  costs  him  more  of  an  effort  to  conquer  the  vis  inerlice  and  get  started." 

I  remarked  that  many  authors,  as  Moore,  Marry  at,  and  Dickens,  not  to 
speak  of  Hepworth  Dixon,  had  visited  our  country,  and  either  because  they 
came  with  a  head  full  of  prejudices,  or  because  they  had  not  been  gifted  with 
that  keenness  of  sight  which  penetrates  below  the  surface,  they  liad  discovered 
little  except  corruption  and  abuses,  and  had  returned  home,  written  books,  and 
done  their  best  to  revile  us.  **  Ah,''  he  exclaimed,  **  you  are  quite  right  in  say- 
ing that  it  requires  but  little  ingenuity  to  discover  abuses,  and  I  am  quite 
ready  to  believe  that  in  a  country  where  there  is  freedom  of  thought  and  free- 
dom of  utterance,  they  will  never  fail  to  appear  on  the  surface.  However,  if 
I  came  to  America,  my  prejudices  would  be  all  in  your  favor.  And  this  re- 
minds me  of  an  incident  which  came  to  my  notice  during  the  Crimean  war. 
Then  our  generals  repeatedly  committed  the  most  feai*ful  blunders;  but  our 
press  was  muzzled,  and  no  one  dared  to  speak.  The  English,  too,  made  mis- 
takes, and  immediately  their  newspapers  I'aised  a  cry,  and  our  pseudo-patri- 
ots laughed  in  their  sleeves,  pointed  their  fingers  at  them,  and  gloried  in  their 
own  delusions,  imagining  that  we  were  so  much  better  off.  In  both  cases  the 
abases  existed;  the  whole  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  one  instance  they 
became  generally  known,  in  the  other  they  were  concealed." 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  happened  to  mention  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson,  the  Norwegian  poet,  whose  works  he  had  read  and  admired.  Ibsen 
he  oaly  knew  by  name,  and  asked  me  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
liis  works.  Having  spoken  at  some  length  of  tlie  great  merits  of  this  author, 
1  alluded  to  my  recent  visit  at  his  house  in  Dresden,  and  expressed  my  sur- 
prise at  his  despotic  tendencies  and  his  great  admiration  of  the  late  Emperor 
Nicholiis  and  the  Russian  form  of  government. 

'* It  is  a  curious  fact,"  remarked  Tourgueneff,  "that  so  many  men  living 
under  free  institutions  admire  despotic  governments.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing 
to  love  despotism — at  a  distance.  Some  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing Carlyle.  He  also  was  loud  in  his  denunciation  of  democracy,  and  was 
very  unreserved  in  his  expressions  of  sympathy  with  Russia  and  her  Emperor. 
'This  grand  moving  of  great  masses,  swayed  by  one  powerful  hand — that,'  he 
said,  'brings  uniformity  and  purpose  into  history.'  In  a  country  like  Great 
Britain  it  was  wearisome  to  see  how  every  petty  individual  could  thrust  forth 
his  head  like  a  frog  out  of  its  swamp,  and  quack  away  at  his  contomptible 
sentiment  as  long  as  anybody  had  a  mind  to  listen  to  him.  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  only  result  in  confusion  and  disorder.  I  replied  that  I  should 
only  ask  him  to  go  to  Russia  and  spend  a  month  or  two  in  one  of  the  interior 
governments,  just  long  enough  to  observe  with  his  own  eyes  the  effect  of. 
this  much-admired  despotism.  Then,  I  thought,  he  would  need  no  word  of 
mine  to  oonvinoe  him.  In  my  opinion  he  who  is  weary  of  democracy  because 
it  creates  disorder,  is  very  much  in  the  state  of  one  who  is  about  to  commit 
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suicide.  He  is  tired  of  the  vftriety  of  life  and  longs  for  the  monotony  of  death. 
For  as  long  as  we  are  created  individnals,  and  not  uniform  repetitions  of  one 
and  the  same  type,  life  will  be  motley,  varied,  and  even  disorderly.  And  in 
tliis  infinite  collision  of  interests  and  ideas  lies  our  chief  promise  of  progress. . 
To  me  the  great  charm  of  American  institutions  lias  always  been  in  the  fact 
that  they  offer  the  widest  scope  for  individual  development,  the  very  thing 
which  despotism  does  not  and  cannot  do.  It  is  my  own  life-long  experience 
which  has  taught  me  this  lesson.  For  many  years  of  my  life  I  have  been  an 
exile,  and  for  nearly  an  equal  period  I  was,  by  special  command  of  the  Empe- 
ror, confined  to  my  own  estate,  and  have  not  been  permitted  to  leave  a  certain 
province.  So  you  see  I  have  had  abundant  opportanities  to  watch  the  effects 
of  absolutism,  and  I  need  not  say  that  my  observations  have  not  turned  my 
mind  in  its  favor.** 

I  remarked  that  Ibsen^s  admiration  of  the  Russian  government  naturally 
arose  out  of  a  certain  pessimistic  view  of  life;  that  a  true  democrat,  whatever 
be  his  opinion  of  individual  men,  must  have  perfect  faitli  in  his  kind,  and  that 
it  was  this  very  faith  which  in  Ibsen  was  lacking.  He  thus  repeatedly  as- 
serted that  the  minority  must  invariably  be  in  the  right,  and  tliat  he  should 
lose  his  respect  for  himself  if  he  should  ever  find  that  in  matters  of  vital  im* 
portance  he  held  the  same  opinions  as  the  majority  of  mankind. 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  the  man  is  consistent,**  Tourgueneft'  answered.  ^^  And  I 
should  say  that  there  is  always  a  possibility  that  the  minority  may  be  in  the 
right.  But  that  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  It  is  a  law  of  nature 
tliat  sickness  can  never  prevail  over  health ;  if  a  negative  principle  were  to  be* 
come  predominant  in  the  world,  mankind  would  no  longer  have  sufiicient  vi- 
tality to  continue  its  existence.  You  may  have  observed,"  he  added  alter  a 
while,  **  that  I  have  no  philosophical  mind.  I  merely  see,  and  draw  my  con- 
clusions from  what  I  see.  I  seldom  indulge  in  abstractions.  And  even  ab- 
stract things  persist  in  suggesting  themselves  to  my  mind  as  concrete  pictures; 
and  when  I  hivve  succeeded  in  reducing  my  idea  to  such  a  picture,  then  I  feel 
that  I  am  master  of  it.  That  these  pictures  are  often  quite  irrational  is  very 
possible;  but  they  have  a  sensuous  form  and  color  to  my  eye,  and  then  they 
are  no  longer  abstractions,  but  realities.  Europe,  for  instance,  I  often  think  of 
as  a  large,  dimly-lighted  temple,  richly  and  magnificently  decorated,  but  with 
the  dusk  hovering  beneath  its  arched  ceilings.  America  presents  itself  to  my 
thought  as  a  vast  fertile  prairie,  at  first  sight  somewhat  barren,  but  with  a  Mo- 
rions dawn  breaking  on  its  horizon.** 

And  now  followed  a  long  and  delightful  conversation,  of  wluch  I  hardly 
know  how  much  I  am  justified  in  reporting. '  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
writing  it  in  my  journal  until  several  days  later,  and  although  the  sentimentB 
expressed  are  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  will  not  in  every  instance  vouch  for 
tlie  words  in  which  they  are  clothed.  Every  man  has  his  own  style  and  his 
own  nose,  as  some  one  has  said ;  and  Tourgu6neff*s  style  does  not  present 
many  of  those  startling  points  which  are  so  easy  to  catch  and  easy  to  remler. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  good  talk  al  of  good  writing  that  it  is  difficult  to  imitate. 
Our  theme  was  American  literature.  Of  all  our  authors  he  loved  Hawthorne 
the  most.  In  him  he  had  hailed  the  first  literary  representative  of  the  New 
World ;  in  the  *•  Scarlet  Letter  **  and  the  •*  Twice-Told  Tales  **  he  had  found 
that  true  flavor  of  the  soil  which  proved  them  to  be  the  products  of  a  new  civ- 
ilization. The  **  Marble  Faun  **  and  tiie  *^  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  '*  bore  the 
same  impress  of  a  great  and  powerfully  original  genius.    Longfellow  he  bad 
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read  with  pleasure,  and  wi\a  ready  to  recx>gnize  his  worth  as  a  poet;  but  his 
literary  antecedents,  he  thought,  were  European,  and  he  had  failed  to  dis- 
ooTer  the  distinctly  American  character  of  liis  writings.  Lowell  he  had  met 
lately  at  a  dinner  of  the  Academicians,  and  hoped  soon  to  have  the  opportu* 
nity  of  renewing  the  acquaintance;  he  yielded  him  hearty  praise  as  an  author. 
Walt  Whitman's  writings  had  once  greatly  interested  him,  and  he  still  thought 
that  they  contained  some  good  grain  amid  a  great  deal  of  chaff.  Bret  Harte 
had  many  sterling  qualities,  and  bad  the  possibilities  of  something  great  in 
him ;  but  he  feared  that  prosperity  had  spoiled  him,  and  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  losing  his  self-criticism. 

**  I  am  sincerely  interested,*^  he  continued,  **  in  everything  which  goes  on 
over  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  have  always  wished  to  keep  up  with 
your  literature.  If  I  hare  neglected  anything  of  importance,  I  hope  you  will 
let  me  know/* 

I  mentioned  Howells  and  Aldrioh,  and  grew  quite  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise.  At  his  request  I  gave  him  the  titles  of  tiieir  books,  and  the  next  time 
I  visited  him  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  **  Venetian  Life  "  on  his  table. 

I  had  long  been  anxious  to  have  some  expression  of  his  in  regard  to  his 
own  writings,  and  I  took  this  opportunity  to  tell  him  liow  many  warm  ad- 
mirers he  had  found  In  America,  how  our  i-eviews  and  magazines  had  received 
him  as  hardly  any  other  foreign  author  since  Dickens's  time,  and  how  he 
had  been  hailed  with  ardent  enthusiasm  in  the  literai*y  cii*cles  of  Boston  and 
Cambridge.  I  hardly  supposed  that  I  was  telling  him  anything  new,  but  to 
my  surprise  I  found  that  no  rumor  of  this  had  reached  him. 

"Indeed,"  he  exclaimed  with  gi*eat  vivacity,  "you  do  not  know  how 
pleasantly  your  words  fall  upon  my  ear.  I  always  rejoice  when  I  hear  tliat 
my  books  have  stirred  a  sympathetic  heart,  and  that  they  should  have  been 
received  in  this  way  in  America,  that  is  really  delightful." 

Here  I  could  indeed  no  longer  contain  myself;  I  felt  that  the  topic  was  not 
uncongenial  to  him,  and  my  gratitude  to  him  personally  and  tlie  great 
lo3ralty  I  felt  for  his  genius  gave  force  and  fervor  to  my  words.  I  told  him 
how  **Liza"  and  **  Fathers  and  Sons"  had  been  my  constant  companions  dur- 
ing the  past  year;  how  they  had  entered  as  new  elements  into  my  life,  until 
I  could  no  longer  distinguish  between  the  impressions  which  I  had  derived 
from  these  tales  and  those  which  belonged  to  tiie  material  world  about  me. 

**  You  make  me  very  happy  indeed,"  lie  answered,  while  a  bright  smile 
lighted  up  his  featui*es.  **  As  awkward  as  it  is  to  t>e  praised  for  excellences 
of  whose  existence  you  have  not  been  conscious,  as  cliarining  it  is  to  hear 
you  have  succeeded  in  doing  the  very  thing  which  of  all  you  have  desired  to 
do.  I  never  try  to  improve  upon  life ;  I  merely  try  to  see  and  understand  it.  c 
And  if  my  success  has  been  so  complete  as  you  seem  to  think,  I  shall  regard 
myself  as  a  very  happy  man." 

•*  Then  I  hope,"  I  broke  forth,  "  it  is  not  true  that  yon  have  laid  away  the 
pen  never  to  resume  it." 

•*  I  have  been  very  lazy  of  late,"  he  answered,  "  and  for  the  past  six  months  I 
liave  scarcely  accomplished  anything.  Until  this  last  year  I  have  hardly 
known  what  ill-health  is,  becanse  my  constitution  has  been  so  perfect  that 
the  question  never  occurred  to  me  whether  I  had  any  constitution  at  all.  But 
some  time  ago  I  had  an  attack  of  gout,  which  threatened  to  settle  in  my 
stomach;  then  last  summer  I  fell  and  hurt  my  knee  at  the  Vienna  Exposi- 
tton«  and  had  to  keep  in  bed  for  several  weeks,  and  finally  leave  for  Carlsbad 
without  having  seen  either  Vienna  or  the  Exposition." 
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'^  I  saw  that  reported  ia  a  German  paper ;  but  it  seems  that  our  American 
journals  must  have  seen  your  mishaps  tlu'ough  a  magnifying  glass.  They 
state  that  you  are  no  more  to  delight  the  world  with  your  writings ;  that  sor- 
row and  family  misfortune  have  prostrated  your  faculties,  and  so  fortlu^ 

**  Indeed,  I  have  met  with  a  severe  loss  in  my  family,"  he  said,  but  to  my 
surprise  he  smiled  as  he  said  it;  **my  only  daughter  has  miurried.  Still  the 
loss  is  not  severe  enough  to  have  such  an  effect  as  to  make  me  give  np  liter- 
ature forever.  A. family  sorrow  I  should  hardly  call  it;  on  the  contrary,  it 
prepared  me  a  great  family  joy  the  other  day;  it  made  me  a  grandfather. 
But  there  Is  always  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  such  reports ;  and  the  fact  is 
that  I  have  been  rather  lazy.  I  never  can  persuade  myself  to  write,  unless 
an  internal  impulse  compels  me  to  do  it.  If  I  do  not  tlioroughly  enjoy  it,  I 
immediately  stop;  if  it  should  weary  me  to  write  a  book,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  weary  others  to  read  it;  and  as  I  think  tliat  all  things  have  their  nat- 
ural causes,  I  accepted  the  situxition  as  it  was,  a'nd  made  no  effort  to  conquer 
myself.  But  a  short  time  ago  my  longing  for  work  returned,  and  I  then  went 
on  with  the  novel  which  I  have  here  in  my  desk.  It  has  eleven  characters, 
and  is  at  least  in  bulk  the  gi*eatest  of  any  I  ever  undertook." 

I  could  not  help  giving  expression  to  the  joy  I  felt  at  hearing  this.  Tour- 
gu^neff,  evidently  pleased  with  my  youthful  fervor,  again  smiled  (and  I  be- 
lieve I  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  smile),  and  I  continued :  '*  What  a 
tremendous  creatm*e  that  Irene  in  *  Smoke  *  is !  In  spite  of  all  her  breaches 
of  conventionalism  and  morality,  one  cannot  but  admire  her.  And  with  me  the 
admiration  is  not  merely  an  artistic  one;  in  spite  of  my  better  judgment,  I 
find  a  strange  affection  for  her  lurking  in  some  coriAsr  of  my  heart.  There 
seems  to  be  a  dark  background  of  destiny,  in  the  old  Greek  sense,  to  the  whole 
picture,  and  one  is  not  disposed  to  blame  Irene  and  Litornof ;  one  merely  ac- 
cepts their  characters  and  their  actions  as  natural  and  inevitable.  How  much 
nobler  is  she  not  than  for  instance  that  plotting,  sensual  coquette,  Yarvora 
Pavlovna  in  •  Liza! '  " 

**  That  character  of  Irene  has  a  strange  history.  It  was  suggested  to  me 
from  life.  I  have  myself  known  her.  And  still  it  is  not  altogether  the  same; 
it  is  she,  and  still  not  she.  I  hardly  know  how  to  explain  to  you  how  charac- 
ters develop  in  my  mind.  Every  line  I  have  written  has  been  inspired  by 
something  which  has  happened  to  me  or  come  within  my  observation.  Not  that  I 
copy  actual  scenes  and  lives  of  actual  persons — no;  but  they  teach  me  a^les- 
son  and  furnish  me  with  the  rough  material  for  building.  So  also  with  a 
character.  I  seldom  find  it  suitable  to  my  purpose  to  copy  directly  a  person 
of  my  own  acquaintiince,  because  it  is  but  rarely  that  one  finds  a  pure  type. 
I  then  ask  myself  what  nature  intended  with  this  or  that  person;  what  this  or 
that  trait  of  character  would  be  if  developed  to  its  last  psychological  conse- 
quences. I  do  not  take  a  single  fenture  or  a  single  peculiarity  and  make  a 
man  or  a  woman  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  I  endeavor  not  to  give  undue  promi- 
nence to  any  one  trait ;  even  if  ever  so  characteristic,  I  try  to  show  my  men 
and  women  en  face  as  well  as  en  profile^  and  in  fact  in  every  attitude  which 
has  at  the  same  time  natural  and  artistic  value.  I  cannot  pride  myself  on 
strength  of  imagination;  I  have  not  the  faculty  of  building  in  tlie  air.'^ 

"  What  you  say  seems  to  me  to  explain  the  fact  that  your  characters  also 
assume  distinct  features  to  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  at  least  I  know  it  has 
been  the  case  with  me.  Bazaroff  in  *  Fathers  and  Sons,^  and  *  Irene,^  I  know 
as  well  as  I  do  my  own  brothers;  their  faces  are  familiar  to  me;  I  look  upon 
them  as  old  friends  and  acquaintances." 
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'*  And  that  is  the  very  way  I  look  upon  them  to6 — that  is,  as  men  and 
women  whom  I  have  once  known  intimately,  but  whose  acquaintance  I  no 
longer  keep  up.  While  I  was  writing  about  them,  they  were  as  real  to  me  as 
you  are  at  this  moment.  When  a  character  is  suggested  to  me,  he  immedi- 
ately takes  possession  of  my  mind;  he  haunts  me  continually  by  night  and 
day,  and  will  leave  me  no  peace  until  I  have  done  with  him.  When  I  read, 
he  whispers  his  opinions  in  my  ear ;  when  I  walk,  he  persists  in  making  his 
criticism  upon  everybody  I  meet  and  upon  everything  I  see  and  hear.  Then 
at  last  I  have  to  yield*  I  sit  down  and  write  his  biography.  I  ask  who  was  his 
father  and  who  was  his  mother,  what  sort  of  people  they  were,  and  of'what 
kind  of  a  fiimily  they  came,  how  they  looked,  and  what  were  their  habits. 
Then  I  inquire  ii^to  the  particulars  of  my  heroes  education ;  what  was  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  how  and  in  what  kind  of  a  town  or  country  did  he  spend 
those  years  of  his  life  in  which  character  is  especially  moulded.  Sometimes 
I  go  still  further,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Bazaroff,  the  nihilist.  He  had 
taken  such  a  powerful  hold  on  me,  I  had  to  keep  his  journal,  in  which  he 
wrote  his  opinions  on  all  tlie  leading  questions  of  the  day,  religions,  political, 
and  social.  The  same  I  did  in  the  case  of  another  rather  inferior  figure  in 
'On  the  Eve.*    .    .    .    Well,  I  hardly  remember  his  name  this  moment^' 

**  Paul  Shoubine,*'  I  ventured  to  suggest. 

"Exactly — Paul  Shoubine,^'  he  cried  with  visible  delight;  "why,  you  seem 
to  know  my  character  better  than  myself.  Yes,  it  was  Paul  Shoubine.  I  have 
just  been  burning  his  posthumous  papers  lately ;  and  they  were  bulkier  by  a 
good  deal  than  the  volume  I  published.  These  things  I  merely  regard  as 
preparatory  studies;  as  long  as  there  is  anything  misty  about  any  of  the  fig- 
ares,  as  long  as  their  faces  do  not  stand  clear  and  distinct  before  my  mind^s 
eye,  I  can  do  nothing  at  all  with  my  story.** 

"  What  you  say  about  your  inquiring  into  the  pedigree  and  family  history 
of  yonr  heroes,  and  even  writing  whole  books  about  them,  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication, reminds  me  of  a  very  iuteresting  article  which  appeared  in  the  'At- 
lantic Monthly*  some  time  ago.  The  author,  Mr.  Lathrop,  there  proves 
that  Hawthorne  very  soon  abandoned  the  idea  of  publishing  his  romance 
*  Septlmias  Felton,*  an^  that  he  looked  upon  it  merely  as  a  study,  as  an  indis- 
pensable block  in  the  pedestal  which  was  to  rear  that  exquisite  though  unfin- 
ished work  of  art,  *The  Dolliver  Romance.*** 

*'  Yes,**  he  said  musingly,  "  Hawthorne  was  a  man  of  energy  and  deter- 
mination. I  rather  work  con  amore.  Only  to  give  yon  an  instance  of  how  in- 
voluntarily I  often  stumble  upon  a  plot,  I  shall  only  mention  the  way  in  which 
'  Fathers  and  Sons  *  came  into  existence.  As  I  was  walking  one  day,  I  hap- 
pened to  think  of  death,  and  immediately  I  saw  a  scene  at  a  death-bed.  It 
was  Bazaroff  dying.  The  scene  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me,  and  then 
afterwards  the  characters  gradually  developed.** 

The  conversation  was  continued  for  several  hours,  and  many  other  topics 
were  brooght  up  for  discussion.  As  we  parted  Tourgu^neflT  made  me  a  pres- 
ent of  the  German  edition  of  those  of  his  works  which  I  did  not  already  pos- 
sess. Of  "Spring  Floods  **  and  the  one  last  written,  "  The  Nobleman  of  the 
Steppe  "  (not  "  liie  Lear  of  the  Steppe  *'),  ho  gave  me  the  French  edition. 

The  next  time  I  visited  him  our  talk  was  mostly  on  art,  and  on  the  col- 
lections in  the  Louvro  and  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg.  I  was  of  course  not 
snrprised  to  find  his  criticisms  delightfully  sympathetic;  his  keen  eye  had 
never  failed  to  detect  the  characterbtic  feature  of  the  artist,  and  his  strong 
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natural  similes  always  boroaght  the  object  picturesquely  up  to  your  mind, 
catching  as  they  did  the  most  fleeting  tinges  of  poetic  thought  and  sentiment. 
In  the  end. they  always  left  me  wondering  that  I  had  not  thought  of  saying 
the  very  same  thing  myself.  Seeing  that  the  subject  was  interesting  to  me,  he 
requested  me  to  follow  him  into  another  room»  where  he  kept  some  of  his  own 
pictures.  I  espcQially  remember  two  very  fine  Van  der  Xeers,  and  the 
lai'ge  nude  figm*e  already  mentioned,  painted  by  Blanchard,  and  rewarded 
with  the  gold  medal  at  tlie  exposition  of  1870.  He  also  called  my  attention  to 
a  most  excellent  portrait  of  himself  by  the  daughter  of  M,  Vlardot.  in  whose 
house  he  is  living. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Tourgu^neff  was  the  evening  previous  to  my  departure 
for  this  counti*y.    His  last  words  to  mo  were :  **  Au  rcvoir  in  America.*' 

As  I  liave  come  into  possession  of  several  facts  relating  to  TourguenefiTs 
personal  history  not  generally  known  to  English  and  American  readers,  it 
may  not  seem  inappropriate  to  subjoin  to  the  present  article  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  life.  Most  of  my  information  I  have  from  the  author's  own  mouth,  and 
for  the  rest  I  am  indebted  to  Julian  Schmidt's  excellent  essay,  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  '*  Bilder  aus  dem  Geistigen  Leben  imserer  Zeit.*^ 

Ivan  Tourgueneff  was  born  November  9,  1818,  in  the  government  of  Orel, 
one  of  the  interior  provinces  of  Russia.  Judging  from  his  habits  of  composi- 
tion, I  cannot  but  believe  tliat  tlie  dreary  childhood  of  lAvretsky  in  "  Liza,"  as 
that  of  Arkad  Kirsanoff  in  **  Fathers  and  Sons."  in  the  main  contains  the 
scenes  and  impressions  of  his  own  earliest  years.  The  broad,  cheerless  ex- 
pand of  the  steppe  was  the  first  sight  familiar  to  his  eye,  and  its  gloomy  uni- 
formity, its  vast  ocean-like  distances  have  given  to  his  miud  that  tinge  of  sad* 
ness  which  is  so  perceptible  in  all  his  writings.  A  nature  like  this  allows  no 
confidences;  it  determines  the  mood  of  the  observer,  and  is  not  determine<l  by 
him.  It  takes  possession  of  him  and  compels  him  to  feel  its  power.  Hence 
that  brooding  possiveness  which,  according  to  Tourgueneff^  is  so  prominent  a 
trait  in  the  Russian  character. 

In  his  twentieth  year  om*  author  went  abroad,  and  in  Berlin  studied  Ger- 
man literature  and  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  For  three  years  he  remained  in 
Germany,  and  mastered  the  language  to  perfection.  French  he  speaks  like  a 
native,  and  in  English  he  has  acquired  great  facility  of  expression ;  his  foreign 
accent  Is  just  slightly  perceptible  in  his  use  of  rising  and  falling  inflections, 
but  his  pronunciation  is  faultless.  With  his  return  to  Russia  in  the  year 
1841  begins  his  literary  career,  although  he  is  at  present  not  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  poems  which  date  back  to  this  period  as  legitimate  children 
of  his  brain.  He  gives  the  critic  Belinski  the  credit  of  having  opened  his  eyes 
to  a  truer  appreciation  of  nature  and  of  his  own  mission  aa  an  author.  The 
time  from  1846  to  1850  he  spent  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and  during  this 
period  appeared,  besides  a  series  of  short  stories,  as  "  Fetuschof,"  **  The  Jew," 
**  Three  Portraits,"  and  "The  Swaggerer,"  that  work  which  struck,  as  it  were, 
the  dominant  chord  of  his  life,  and  pointed  out  the  direction  of  his  whole  fu- 
ture aotivity-— I  mean  "The  Journal  of  a  Sportsman."  Here  we  find  for  the 
first  time  that  deep,  unconscious  sympathy  with  nature,  and  those  marVelloos- 
ly  vivid  and  trutliful  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  serfs,  which  were  to  exercise  so 
great  an  influence  upon  the  future  of  Russia.  The  book  seems  to  have  burst 
upon  the  world  like  a  shower  from  a  cloudless  sky.  When  the  author  in  1850 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  But  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  to  whom  the  literary  value  of  the  work  was  a  matter  of  merely  sec- 
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ondary  importance,  did  not  wish  to  estAblish  the  precedent  that  a  subject 
should  hare  the  right  of  expreesino^  his  opinion  on  matters  which  chiefly  con- 
cerned the  gorernment;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  trlumpti  Tourgneneff  was  ban- 
ished from  tiie  capital  and  ordered  not  to  cross  tlie  boundary  of  his  own  es- 
tate witiioat  the  Emperor^s  permission.  Five  long  years  did  he  spend  as  a 
itermit  in  this  lonely  region.  At  regular  interrais  a  police  officer  came  to  look 
after  him,  and  on  snoh  occasions  handed  him  a  sheet  of  soiled  paper  containing 
his  instroctions,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  to  do.  **  Do  your  doty,"  Tour- 
gaenefT  would  invariably  answer,  and  at  the  same  time  fold  up  a  five-rouble 
piece  in  the  paper,  whei*eupon  the  august  servant  of  the  crown  would  make  a 
deep  bow  and  hastily  betake  himself  away.  Shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
old  Emperor  the  author  was  again  set  at  lil)erty,  and  his  son  and  successor, 
although  by  no  means  always  gracious  to  the  bold  truth-teller,  has  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  he  who  first  revealed  to  him  the  terrible  effects  of  serfdom, 
and  thereby  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  great  reform  which  marks  an  epoch 
in  Russian  histoi*y.  And  this  consciousness  is  the  glory  and  pride  of  Tourgu^ 
neflTs  life,  and,  as  Julizm  Schmidt  says,  to  tell  the  world  of  to-day  and  the 
world  of  the  future  what  serfdom  means,  was  the  historic  mission  of  Ivan 
Tourgu^neff. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  am  disposed  to  translate  a  brief  paragraph  from 
the  above-mentioned  essay  of  the  German  critic ;  it  may  have  special  interest 
to  American  readers : 

The  North  American  abolitionists  thongtat  they  eoold  serre  their  canse  by  snrronnding  the 
Tictims  of  slavery  with  a  taXse  halo  ofTirtue.  "  Uncle  Tom,*'  a  book  which  has  been  very  widely 
lead,  raises  the  negro  slave  to  saoh  a  height  of  magnanimity  that  the  archangel  Gabriel  miglit  well 
bend  his  knee  before  him.  Tourgneneff  sliows  with  terrible  fldelity  how  the  institation  of  serfdom 
demoralizes  all  men,  the  masters  as  well  as  the  serfs  :  how  it  makes  them  helpless  and  incapable 
of  any  purpose  the  masters  no  less  than  the  serfs  :  even  native  goodness  does  not  in  this  state  of 
lawlessness  restrain  one  fkom  committing  the  basest  deeds ;  native  energy  grows  torpid  in  a  state 
where  all  things  are  aimless.  ...  In  Russia  everything  goes  on  monotonously,  without  ex- 
citement ;  they  flag  and  ever  continue  flagging.  But  the  chief  e^il  is  the  perfect  waste  6f  all  men- 
tal powers  throogh  absolute  tewiessness.  Man  is  before  the  law  looked  upon  merely  as  a  thing ; 
bat  a  Uiiog  he  cannot  be,  and  histead  of  that  he  becomes  a  brute,  master  as  well  as  slave. 

I  hardly  know  of  any  short  story  which  has  made  so  powerful  an  impres- 
sion upon  me  as  '*  TIiq  Antsohar,"  a  novel  of  TonrguMieflTs  which  appeared  in 
tliis  magazine  about  a  year  ago.  It  was  written  during  the  time  of  his  forced, 
retirement  in  the  country,  and  that  deep,  shuddering  gloom  which  pervades  it 
indicates  the  st*ite  of  the  an  thorns  mind.  '*  The  Journal  of  a  Superfluous  Man  '* 
expresses  a  pessimism  which  rivals  that  of  Schopenhauer.  **  Mumu "  is  a 
m:ister1y  sketch,  the  pathos  oi  which  is  painful.  It  is  the  simple  story  of  a 
deaf-and-dumb  serf,  whose  lonely  heart  concentrates  all  Its  affection  on  a  dog; 
bat  the  dog  growls  at  **  the  gracious  lady,**  and  it  has  to  be  killed.  The  mo- 
tif  is  very  slight  indeed ;  but  if  any  one  should  wish  to  see  how  a  trifling,  every- 
day occurrence  may  be  treated  so  as  to  outdo  in  impressiveness  the  most  am- 
bitious romance,  I  should  advise  him  to  read  *'Mumu.**  **The  Bread  of 
Mercy"  (flnadenbrad)  and  "The  Inn  on  the  Highway  "  treat  of  subjects  of  a 
kindred  nature.  The  best  known  of  all  Tonrgu^neff's  writings,  *'  Liza  "  and 
^  Fathers  and  Sons,'*  belong  to  the  years  1860-1862.  In  1863  appeared  that 
strange,  half  allegorical /antom'e.  "  Apparitions.'*  "  Dimitri  Roudine  "  (1855) 
has  lately  been  translated  into  English;  and  of  the  numerous  shorter  sketches 
and  stories,  "  On  the  Eve,"  ••  Three  Encounters,"  •'  The  Adventure  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Jergunof,*'  and  **  An  Unfortunate  One,'*  deserve  special  mention. 

Since  tiie  year  1856  Tourgucneff  has  made  his  home  with  the  £»mily  of  Vi- 
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srdotrGarcia,  with  whom  he  is  still  living.  M.  Viardot,  to  whom  he  stands 
in  a  relation  of  the  most  intimate  friendship,  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  artistic 
and  literary  culture,  and  has  translated  several  of  his  friend^s  works  into 
French.  Their  principal  places  of  residence  are  Paris  and  Baden-Baden; 
about  once  a  year,  however,  the  Russian  awakens  in  the  author,  and  then  he 
hastens  back  to  St  Petersburg  and  his  own  home  oa  the  steppe. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said,  and  probably  with  good  reason,  that  the  RossiAns 
have  much  in  common  with  Americans.  Both  are  nations  of  the  future;  botli 
feel  great  possibilities  within  them.  We  have  long  accustomed  ourselves  to 
think  that  our  society  presented  no  fixed  or  striking  types,  and  that  the  mo- 
bile, ever-billowing  surface  of  our  life  is  unfavorable  to  artistic  effects,  if  not  in- 
capable of  artistic  treatment.  No  doubt  the  Russians  thought  the  same  until 
Tourg^^neff  came  and  showed  them  that  this  so-called  dreary  monotony  of 
their  existence  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  grand,  striking,  and  animated  picture. 
And  when  our  great  novelist  comes — as  surely  he  will — he  will  teach  us  a 
similar  lesson.    But  as  yet  Russia  is  one  step  in  advance  of  America,  for  we 

have  no  Tourgu^nefil 

Hjalmab  Hjorth  Botesen. 


AT  PEACE. 


I. 

GREEN  trees,  and  quiet  fields,  and  sunset  light, 
With  holy  silence,  save  for  rippling  leaves. 
And  birds  that  twitter  of  the  coming  night. 
Calling  their  mates,  beneath  my  cottage  eaves — 
These  Fate  hath  granted  for  a  little  space 
To  be  companions  of  my  pilgrimage. 
Filling  my  grateful  heart  with  Nature^?  grace. 

n. 

Not  unremembered  here  the  garish  stage. 
Nor  the  wild  dty^s  uproar,  nor  the  race 
For  gain  and  power  in  which  we  all  engage; 
But  here  remembered  dimly,  in  a  dream. 
As  something  fretful  that  hath  ceased  to  frelr^ 
Here,  where  time  lapses  like  a  gentle  stream. 
Hid  in  the  woodland^s  heart,  and  I  forget 
To  note  its  musio  and  its  silver  gleam. 

in. 

But  never,  never  let  me  cease  to  know, 
O  whispering  woods  and  daisy-sprinkled  grass, 
The  beauty  and  the  peace  that  you  bestow. 
When  the  wild  fevers  of  ambition  pass. 
And  the  worn  spirit,  in  its  gloom  and  grief, 
Sinks  on  your  bosom  and  there  finds  relief. 

WiLUAtf  Winter. 


MY  PRIVATE  GRIEF  AGAINST  GEORGE  SAND. 


IT  has  often  been  said  that  the  classical  romance  is  always  a  failure  from 
one  of  two  causes :  either  it  is  stufted  so  full  of  learning:  that  the  **  cram  " 
buries  the  story,  or,  if  the  author's  imagination  is  sufficiently  vivid,  and  is  al- 
lowed its  full  play,  he  commits  anachronisms  which  render  his  work  ridicu- 
lous to  scholars.  This  statement  is  correct  in  a  rough  way,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  convey  the  whole  truth.  The  dilemma  which  it  proposes  is  far 
from  exhausting  the  difficulties  of  the  task.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  excess  as  the  misplacement  of  learning  which  makes  it  an  impedi- 
ment. The  antiquities  have  not  been  digested  and  are  crudely  reproduced. 
Let  us  suppose  some  little  sketches,  some  studies  of  manners,  written  by  two 
men,  one  of  whom  has  passed  a  few  months  in  a  country,  the  other  several 
years.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  work  of  the  former  may  contain  more 
local  words  and  phrases,  bat  that  of  the  latter  will  certainly  be  more  impreg- 
nated with  the  local  color.  It  is  the  same  with  the  distant  country  of  anti- 
quity. The  Latin  of  **  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii "  has  become  a  standing 
jest  to  classical  students;  Bulwer  knew  as  little  abont  the  regimen  of  Latin 
cases  as  the  editors  of  some  of  our  weeklies  know  about  the  regimen  of  Eng- 
lish cases.  Yet  the  gnimmar  might  have  been  correct,  the  idiom  faultless, 
anil  the  Latin  still  incongruous  because  unnecessary  or  misplaced. 

Next,  we  observe  that  the  knowledge  required  is  quite  as  much  negative  as 
positive ;  to  know  what  there  was  not  in  a  given  age  is  even  more  necessary 
than  to  know  what  there  was,  since  everything  that  there  was  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  be  included,  but  nothing  that  was  not  can  be  admitted.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  allow  that  ausichronisms  in  themselves  are  not  enough  to  con- 
demn a  work  of  the  imagination;  else  what  would  become  of  Shakespeare? 
Yet  even  here  we  may  remark  a  certain  limit,  a  modus  in  rebus.  No  one  is 
p-irticularly  shocked  or  struck  by  the  striking  of  the  clock  in  *'  Julius  OjBsar;  " 
bat  when  Ben  Jonson  makes  officers  of  Alexander's  court  wear  coats  and 
c:irry  pocket  pistols,  the  incongruity  is  too  ridiculous,  and  it  is  exaggerated 
Hither  than  diminished  by  our  recollection  that  Jonson  knew  better.  Now  if 
we  look  more  closely  into  this  matter  of  anachronisms,  we  find  that  though  it 
expresses  itself  in  what  we  may  call  ignorance  of  negatives,  it  depends  on 
something  more  than  a  want  of  special  knowledge,  namely,  a  fixed  habit  of 
mind  and  thought.  Even  in  different  countries  of  our  own  time,  we  see  an 
analogous  distinction.  Thus,  the  errors  which  a  Frenchman  makes  in  judg- 
ing and  describing  an  Anglo-Saxon  society,  are  due  less  to  his  ignorance  of 
f:ict3  (though  of  coarse  that  counts  for  something)  than  to  his  a  priori  con- 
ceptions of  society,  founded  on  different  social  traditions  and  a  greater  sensu- 
ousness  of  character.  As  we  change  the  age,  we  must  expect  greater  changes 
in  this  respect.  Before  the  revival  of  classical  literature,  the  impress  of  feu- 
dality had  been  so  strongly  stamped  upon  Europe  that  to  the  men  then  living 
feudal  institutions  appeared  to  have  existed  forever.  They  pictured  to  them- 
selves Gsssar  an  I  Alexander  as  sovereigns  who  held  tournaments,  and  had 
great  barons  for  their  retainers.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  were  ignoi'ant 
of  ancient  history;  they  could  not  conceive  a  stote  of  things  on  earth  different 
from  that  wiiich  sorronnded  them.    But  the  curious  reader  may  find  isolated 
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cases  nearly  as  startling  in  tlie  present  centary  among  the  writings  of  Terr 
learned  and  able  authors.  Many  persons  have  doubtless  remarked  that  in  his 
**  Lays  of  Rome  ^'  Macaulay  anticipated  the  De^  Medici  by  bringing  the  liufialo 
into  Italy,  but  I  suspect  few  liave  noticed  that  one  of  his  youthful  poems  intro- 
duces parks  and  squirrels  into  the  age  of  Cain.  These  two  blunders  from  the 
same  writer  illustrate  the  two  sources  of  anachronism. 

When  we  go  back  to  the  classical  period,  a  physical  illustration  may  give 
us  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  intellectual  difficulty.  How  many  of  us  modems 
could  accustom  oui*selves  to  the  classical  habit  oi  reclining  at  meals — ^not  in  a 
supine  attitude,  like  an  invalid  on  a  couch  or  bed,  but  nearly  prostrate  and 
resting  on  one  elbow?  What  to  them  was  luxury  would  be  to  us  the  extreme 
of  discomfort.  It  must  be  almost  or  quite  as  difflcolt  to  put  oui*selves  men- 
tally in  the  place  of  people  who,  to  go  no  further,  lived  before  Christianity 
was  revealed — or,  as  some  persons  would  choose  to  say  nowadays,  invented. 

Some  critics  of  reputation  have  decided  that  this  mental  and  moral  self- 
transposition  is  impossible  even  to  a  poet  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from 
them.  I  believe  that  Walter  Scott  (notwithstanding  the  low  estimate  of  his 
learning  formed  by  those  prodigies  of  erudition  who  write  in  tlie  "  Saturday 
Review  ")  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge,  imagination,  and  psychological 
discernment  to  reproduce  for  us  the  middle  ages ;  and  in  such  tilings  it  is  the 
first  step  that  costs :  if  we  can  bridge  over  that  gnlf,  we  can  cross  tlie  larger 
chasm  that  separates  us  from  antiqtdty — admitting  that  the  chasm  is  larger  at 
all  points — ^a  question  into  which  we  need  not  enter,  for  fear  of  too  long  a  di- 
gression. 

No,  the  thing  is  not  impossible;  but  it  is  certainly  difficult,  and  one  diffi- 
culty has  not  yet  been  noticed.  It  would  not  occur  to  every  one,  and  may 
seem  to  some  readers  a  mere  hyx>ercritical  fancy,  but  my  observation  con- 
vinces me  that  it  is  very  serious.  In  the  effort  to  throw  himself  back  to  the 
required  standpoint,  the  author  may  have  a  partial  success  which  will  result 
in  general  error,  giving  a  picture  which  is  inaccurate  because  its  shadows  are 
too  deeply  marked. 

It  will  generally  be  admitted,  for  instance,  that  oar  modern  civilization  is 
more  humane  than  the  civilizations  which  preceded  it.  There  is  less  cruelty. 
Many  proceedings  which  in  former  times  passed  without  attention  as  matters 
of  course,  or  with  approbation  as  commendable  acts,  would  now  be  denounced 
as  barbarous.  Hence  a  general  impression  on  the  student  that  the  further 
back  we  go  the  more  we  find  cruelty  the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  correspond- 
ing tendency  in  the  writer  to  represent  the  ancients  not  merely  as  moral  sav- 
ages, but  as  absolute  demons.  In  contemporary  romance  even  a  Frenchman 
will  hesitate  to  represent  the  whole  world  as  lying  in  wickedness ;  but  to  de- 
pict antiquity  as  a  scene  of  unmitigated  horror  seems  almost  a  complunent  to 
modern  progress.  Thus  the  blood  and  murder  business  is  overdone,  till  Hor- 
ace's incredtdus  odi  takes  effect  in  a  larger  sense  tiian  the  poet  intended.  The 
representation  is  all  the  more  hateful  because  it  is  increctible. 

But  now  the  adventurous  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  may  be 
ready  to  exclaim,  **  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  title?  How  about  Geoige 
Sand?" 

George  Sand?  Well,  I  never  saw  the  lady  in  my  life,  never  liad  any  com- 
munication with  her,  and  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  she  is 
conscious  of  my  existence.     Nevertheless,  I  have  a  private  grief  against  her. 

It  is  this :  Her  last  book,  '*  Impressions  et  Souvenirs,"  did,  by  a  very  adroit 
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poiS^  indace  me  to  buy  and  read  three  retrospective  romances  of  her  son  Mau- 
rice. 

Maurice  Sand,  a  fantastic  and  not  unmeritorions  draughtsman  of  the  Dor€ 
school,  was  previously  known  to  me,  as  to  most  Americans,  in  his  literary  ca- 
paoity,  by  two  works,  one  very  bad,  the  other  pretty  good — *'  Miss  Mary,"  per- 
haps the  absnrdest  of  all  the  absurd  books  which  foreigners  have  composed  on 
American  themes,  and  '*  Calirrhoe,^^  a  semi-classical  fiEtntasy  which  has  a  fla- 
vor of  his  mother,  a  flavor  of  Merim^e,  a  soupfon  of  De  Nerval,  and  withal 
something  of  his  own. 

Wisely  leaving  out  of  consideration  his  American  failure,  Mme.  Sand  pro- 
ceeds, in  her  fascinating  way,  partly  to  assert,  partly  to  imply,  that  her  son, 
having  found  his  true  vein  in  **  Calirrhoe,^'  had  followed  it  up ;  having  im- 
bued himself  with  all  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  discovered  the  secret  of 
transporting  himself  to  tlie  given  standpoint,  he  had  reproduced,  in  '*  Raoul  de 
la  Chastre,*^  the  France  of  the  thirteenth  century;  in  **  L' Augusta,^'  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  in  **  Le  Coq  aux  Cheveuz  d^Or,''  the  prehis- 
toric age.  Against  all  ordinary  booksellers*  puffs  I  hold  myself  impregnable ; 
but  when  a  writer  like  George  Sand  "  miikes  the  article  "  for  her  son,  a  little 
credulity  may  be  pardoned — say  to  the  extent  of  six  or  seven  dollars  curren- 
cy, and  four  or  Gve  days*  time. 

Well,  of  **Raottl  de  la  Chastre,"  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  very  {air  pastiche. 
A  knowledge  of  his  epoch  the  author  certainly  has,  but  it  looks  as  if  he  had 
taken  it  at  second  or  third  hand — ^uot  from  original  researches,  but  from  other 
novelists  and  poets,  from  Balz^ic,  and  Gautier,  and  Hugo,  not  excepting  Du- 
mas senior,  who  has  himself  laid  so  many  others  under  contribution.  The  book 
Is  readable  enough,  but  a  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  French  romantic 
literature  makes  you  feel  that  you  have  read  no  small  part  of  it  before, 
**L* Augusta"  shows  more  serious  study,  and  is  a  more  ambitious  work. 
There  are  some  striking  passages  in  it,  but  on  the  whole  it  leaves  a  feeling  of 
disappointment.  The  Christian  religion  is  presented  from  the  weakest  and 
worst  points  of  view;  this  was  perhaps  to  be  expected.*  Of  course  the  author 
has  tried  his  hand  at  Attila,  that  great  flgure  so  often  attempted.  In  spite  of 
Mme.  Sandys  dictum  to  the  contrary,  I  cannot  see  that  her  son  has  improved 
on  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors. 

But  the  "Cock  with  the  Golden  Hair!"  The  story  of  fabulous  times! 
How  can  I  give  the  innocent  reader  an  idea  of  it?  The  scene  is  laid  in  Plato^s 
Atlantis,  which  is  placed  in  the  Euxine.  This  fundamental  conception  is  the 
be^  part  of  the  book,  for  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  were  originally — that  is,  down  to  the  Homeric  age  and  later — ^at  the 
Bosphorus,  and  w^re  transferred  by  a  later  myth  to  Gibraltar.  But  concep- 
tion is  one  thing  and  execution  another.  In  this  world  before  the  flood  we 
may  pardon  a  few  anachronisms.  We  can  forgive  the  writer  for  acknowledg- 
ing the  existence  of  letters  and  papyrus  long  before  Homer.  Fosse  encore,  if 
he  fancies  that  when  he  gives  a  Greek  name  to  an  occupation  or  a  utensil,  he 
has  thereby  thrown  us  back  into  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  French  are  gen- 
erally as  bad  Hellenists  as  they  are  good  Latinists,  and  our  popular  phrase, 
"It's  all  Greek  to  you,"  has  a  legitimate  application  in  fall  force  to  many  of 
tbeii*  literati.  We  may  even,  considering  the  French  tendency  to  make  sensa- 
tion at  any  cost,  pardon  his  introduction  of  certain  habits  to  which  our  sense 
of  propriety  permits  only  the  remotest  allusion,  and  which  are  not  character- 
istic of  primitive  times,  but  the  corrupt  fruit  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  ma- 
30 
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terial  civilization.    All  this  and  more  we  mig^ht  tolerate  were  not  the  Ssindian 
Atlantis  a  preposterous  pot-pourri  of  all  countries,  climates,  and  ages.     It  is 
like  the  sweepings  and  shalcings  of  a  cyclopaedia  of  natural  history,  or  the 
note -book  of  a  very  miscellaneous  reader  about  fauna  and  Jlora^  with  a  top 
dressing  of  classical  dictionai'y. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ingredients  of  this  olla.  To  give  them  all  I  should 
have  to  read  the  book  a  second  time.    Excuaez  ! 

1.  Gods  in  the  likeness  of  men,  Saturn,  Vulcan,  Thor,  etc. 

2.  CannihalesseSt  or  ghouls  from  the  Arabian  Nights  and  the  Latin  poets. 

3.  lesbians. 

4.  Swallowers  of  gems  from  the  mines  of  Grolconda  and  Brazil. 
6.  Two-s worded  princes  from  Japan. 

6.  Squadrons  of  cavalry.  (Please  remember  that  in  Homer^s  time  horse- 
back riding  was  only  known  as  a  species  of  circus  art) 

7.  Wild  asses  ft'om  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

8.'  Gorillas,  from  Hanno,  Du  Chaillu,  and  Africa. 

9.  Woolly  mammoths  from  the  Siberian  fossils. 

10.  Vampire  bats  from  South  America. 

11.  Scorpions  that  migprate  in  colonies  of  an  acre  at  a  time,  as  the  black 
ants  of  Afi'ica  do. 

12.  A  statue  that  kills  a  man,  from  *'  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.*^ 

13.  I^the,  firom  the  old  mythology. 

14.  NoAH^s  ABK.  The  hero  and  heroine  do  not  patronize  the  ark.  Like 
the  ancestor  of  the  Highland  «hief,  they  have  a  boat  of  their  own. 

Taken  as  a  burlesque,  the  absurdity  of  the  book  provokes  a  laugh.  Taken 
seriously,  it  is  a  greater  insult  to  the  reader  than  any  of  Charles  Readers 
works. 

Not  having  kept  np  for  many  years  my  acquaintance  with  French  periodi- 
cal literature,  I  can  only  wonder  what  the  Parisian  critics  said  of  this  golden- 
haired  cock  when  he  crowed  six  years  ago.  Perhaps  they  said  little  or  noth- 
ing. Their  fHendship  for  the  mother  may  have  made  them  lenient  to  the  son. 
Anglo-Saxon  readers  and  writers  are  under  no  such  obligation,  and  therefore 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ventilate  my  indignation  at  being  "done.^'  And 
the  moral  thereof  is  this :  Never  buy  a  book  on  the  recommendation  of  an  in- 
terested party,  even  if  that  party  be  a  genius. 

Cabl  Bkkson. 


SUMMER  NIGHT. 

TABIATIOKS  OK  CERTAIN  MELODIES. 


I. 
ANDANTE. 

TTNDER  the  ftdl-blown  linden  and  the  plane* 
KJ     That  link  their  arms  above 
In  mute,  mysterious  love, 
I  hear  the  strain! 
Is  it  the  far  postillion's  horn* 
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Mellowed  by  starlight,  floating  up  the  valley, 

Or  song  of  love-sick  peasant,  borne 

Across  the  fields  of  fragi'ant  corn, 
And  poplar-sliaded  alley? 
Now  from  the  woodbine  and  the  unseen  rose 

What  new  delight  is  showered  ? 

The  warm  wings  of  the  air 
Drop  into  downy  indolence  and  close, 

So  sweetly  overpowered : 
Bat  nothing  sleeps,  though  rest  seems  everywhere. 

II. 

ADAGIO. 

Something  came  with  the  falling  dusk, 

Came,  and  quickened  to  soft  unrest : 

Something  floats  in  the  linden's  musk. 

And  throbs  in  the  brook  on  the  meadow's  breast. 
Shy  Spirit  of  Love,  awake,  awake ! 
All  things  feel  thee. 
And  all  reveal  thee : 
The  night  was  given  for  thy  sweet  sake. 
Toil  slinks  aside,  and  leaves  to  thee  the  land; 
The  heart  beats  warmer  fur  the  idle  hand ; 
Tlie  timid  tongue  unlearns  its  wrong, 
And  speech  is  turned  to  song; 
The  shaded  eyes  are  braver; 
And  every  life,  like  flowers  whose  scent  is  dumb 
Till  dew  and  darkness  come. 
Gives  forth  a  tender  savor. 
Oh,  each  so  lost  in  all,  who  may  resist 
The  plea  of  lips  unkissed. 
Or,  hearing  such  a  strain. 
Though  kissed  a  thousand  times,  kiss  not  again! 

ni. 

APPASSIONATO. 

Was  it  a  distant  flute 
That  breathed,  and  now  is  mute? 
Or  that  lost  soul  men  call  the  nightingale. 

In  bosky  coverts  hidden, 
FiUing  with  sudden  passion  all  the  vale? 

Oh,  chant  again  the  tale. 
And  call  on  her  whose  name  returns,  unbidden, 
A  longing  and  a  dream, 

Adelaida! 
For  while  the  sprinkled  stars 
Sparkle,  and  wink,  and  gleam, 
Adelaida! 
Darkness  and  perfume  cleave  the  unknown  bars 
Between  the  enamored  heart  and  thee. 
And  thou  and  I  are  free, 
i  Adelaida! 
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Less  than  a  name,  a  melody,  art  thou, 
A  hope,  a  haunting  vow! 
The  passion-cloveo 
Spirit  of  thy  BeethoTen 
Claimed  with  less  ardor  tlian  I  claim  thee  now, 

Adelaida! 
Take  form,  at  last :  from  these  o^erbending  branches 
Descend,  or  from  the  grass  arise ! 
I  scarce  shall  see  thine  eyes. 
Or  know  what  blush  the  shadow  stanches; 
But  all  my  being^s  empty  urn  sliall  be 
Filled  with  thy  mystery! 

IV. 

CAPBICCIOSO. 

Nay,  nay!  the  longings  tender. 
The  fear,  the  marvel,  and  the  mystery. 
The  sliy,  delicious  dread,  the  unreserved  surrender. 
Give,  if  thou  canst,  to  me! 

For  I  would  be. 
In  this  expressive  languor. 
While  night  conceals,  the  wooed  and  not  the  wooer; 
Shaken  with  supplication,  keen  as  anger; 

Pursued,  and  thou  pursuer! 
Plunder  my  bosom  of  its  hoarded  fire. 
And  so  assail  me. 
Till  coy  denial  fail  me. 
Slain  by  the  mirrored  shape  of  my  desire! 

Though  life  seem  overladen 
With  conquered  bliss,  it  only  craves  the  more : 
Teach  me  tlie  other  half  of  passion's  lore — 
Be  thou  the  man,  and  I  the  maiden! 

Ah!  come, 
While  earth  is  waiting,  heaven  is  dumb. 

And  blossom-sighs 
So  penetrate  the  indolent  air, 
The  very  stars  grow  fragrant  in  the  skies! 
Arise, 
And  thine  approach  shall  make  me  fair. 
Thy  borrowed  pleading  all  too  soon  subdue  me. 
Till  both  forget  the  part ; 
And  she  who  failed  to  woo  me. 
So  caught,  is  held  to  my  impatient  heart!  , 

Bayard  Tatijob. 


UNGXnSTIC  AND  LITERARY  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


V. 
Chables  Astor  Bbisted. 

THE  readers  of  *'  The  OaUxy  **  will  learn,  if  they  have  not  already  learned, 
with  sincere  sorrow  that  one  of  its  contribntors,  known  to  all  of  them  as 
**  Carl  Benson,"  and  to  some  of  them  as  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  will  .write  no 
more.  He  is  gone  od  plures ;  and  among  the  fewer  who  remain  behind  him  he 
has  left  a  sincere  mourner  in  every  one  who  knew  him  well.  Of  those  there 
are  not  many,  for  he  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  popular  man.  True- 
hearted,  of  a  rare  kindliness  of  nature,  and  of  genuine  courtesy,  he  yet  never 
sought  popularity,  although  he  did  not  quite  shun  it,  but  was  content  with  such 
fiivor  firom  his  fellow-men  fis  they  gave  to  him  spontaneously — to  him  show- 
ing himself  always  to  them  ho  other  than  just  what  he  really  was.  And  by 
popularity  I  do  not  mean  that  unreasoning  acceptance  by  the  unknowing  many 
which,  by  men  in  public  life,  is  so  often  won  without  merit  and  lost  without 
fiuQt;  but  that  no  less  undiscriminated  liking  of  him  whose  undiscriminating 
smoothness  makes  him  a  general  favorite  in  society.  Social  success,  which 
is  a  big  name  for  a  very  poor  and  a  very  little  thing,  is  too  often  attained  by 
toleration  of  those  whom  we  dislike  and  flattery  of  those  whom  we  despise. 
Anything  to  be  gained  in  that  way,  Mr.  Bristed  was  more  than  willing  to  be 
without.  His  liking  he  always  showed ;  his  disliking  he  was  too  outspoken  to 
oonoeal,  except  by  avoiding  occasion  of  offence.  He  was  too  sincere  for  many 
friends,  and  never  went  about  tickling  the  vanity  even  of  those  whom  he  loved 
best.  His  sympathies  were  wide  and  warm,  and  his  charity  large ;  his  cool 
antipathies  ran  in  a  narrow  current,  but  deep  and  strong.  He  liked  every- 
thing that  was  manly,  and  simple,  and  true ;  and  although  a  man  of  the  high- 
est cultivation,  social  and  intellectual,  and  of  singularly  fastidious  taste,  he 
set  honesty  before  all  else  in  his  admiration.  He  disliked  chiefly  narrow  in- 
tolerance, asceticism,  phariseeism,  and  hypocrisy  of  all  kinds;  and  with  all  his 
fiistidionsness  would  tolerate  that  which  was  coarse  rather  than  that  which 
was  false.  To  the  general  public  he  was  known  chiefly  as  an  occasional  writer 
upon  social  topics,  treating  them  with  a  rare  mixture  of  common  sense  and 
sharp  satire,  and  always  with  an  effort  for  the  introduction  of  a  higher  and  hap- 
pier life,  material  as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual.  For  although  on  his  moral 
side  he  was  a  Stoic,  with  regard  to  the  body,  that  here  too  much  neglected 
part  of  man,  he  was,  in  the  best  sense,  an  Epicurean.  Few  writers  upon  ttie 
snbjects  of  his  occasional  contributions  to  periodical  literature  and  to  journalism 
have  drawn  with  firmer  or  more  discriminating  hand  the  line  between  that 
sensuous  happiness  which,  as  tending  to  the  perfection  of  man's  whole  nature, 
is  elevating,  and  that  senuality  which  is  degrading.  Such,  with  a  mingling 
of  humor  and  kindly  cynicism,  was  **  Carl  Benson ;  "  but  to  scholars  Charles 
Astor  Bristed  was  known  as  a  scholar  who,  if  fortune  had  not  placed  him  be- 
yond the  necessity  of  such  a  life,  could  have  filled  with  distinguished  honor 
the  chair  of  Greek  or  Latin  at  any  university,  and  who,  if  he  had  added  firmer 
health  to  more  ambition,  would  have  won  a  coaspienous  place  among  philol- 
ogists.   To  thorough  and  accurate  scholarship  he  added  what  many  men  of 
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greater  learning  unhappily  lack — that  clearness  of  perception  and  balance  of 
faculties  wliich  we  somewhat  unreasonably  call  common  sense.  He  was  can- 
did, conscientious,  independent,  and  never  thought  or  wrought  at  second 
hand.  Never  hesitating  to  question  the  judgments  or  to  dispute  the  positions 
of  any  other  critical  scholar,  however  liigh  his  reputation,  he  was  always 
courteous  and  respectful  to  those  whom  he  opposed,  and,  of  Lite  years  at  least, 
neither  embittered  his  own  discussions  with  personality  nor  slyly  said  that 
which  provoked  it  in  others.  Such  men  are  rare  in  this  country ;  most  I'are 
among  those  who  from  their  youth  up  and  through  all  their  lives  are  placed, 
as  he  W21S,  beyond  the  necessity  of  work,  either  for  gain  or  for  the  attainment 
of  social  position.  Our  literature  lost  by  tlie  indifference  which  he  could  af- 
ford to  feel  as  to  the  result  of  his  studies  upon  his  own  reputation ;  but  society 
and  literature  itself  would  gain  much  if  we  could  feel  the  constant  infloence 
of  a  body,  however  small,  of  independent  unprofessional  literary  men  of  his 
high  aims  and  thorough  cultivation.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  kind  of  man 
so  uncommon  in  our  society  that  he  stood  almost  alone.  After  a  few  years  of 
failihg  health  he  bore  a  final  attack  of  agonizing  illness  with  a  foilitude  and  a 
sweetness  of  temper  which  endeared  him  more  than  ever  to  his  friends,  who 
found  liim  at  his  6est  in  that  sh:vrp  trial,  and  he  died  preserving  his  sereni^  of 
soul  and  the  clearness  of  his  intellect  up  to  his  last  moments.  It  has  been 
already  said  that  we  could  much  better  have  spared  some  much  better  known 
man. 

Mr.  Bristed  would  have  been  brought  to  my  mind,  oven  if  literature  and 
society  hivd  not  to  mourn  his  loss,  by  the  publication  of  the  following  letter, 
the  inquiries  in  wliich  might  much  better  have  been  addressed  to  liim  than  to 
me.  It  is  published  because  it  sets  forth  a  difficulty  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
its  writer,  but  which  must  be  encountered  by  very  many  other  persons  who 
fill  official  positions  like  his.  For  obvious  reasons  all  names  mentioned  in  it 
are  suppressed,  as  well  that  of  the  place  whence  it  came  as  those  of  all  other 
places  and  persons  to  which  it  refers : 

THE  PRONUNCIATION  OP  LATIN  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Januaiy,  13  1874. 

DSAB  Sm :  Although  an  entire  strsnffer,  I  beg  leave  to  consult  jon  in  reference  to  a  matter 
as  to  which  you  are  doubtless  fully  iuformed.  I  am  a  member  of  tiie  Board  of  Edncatioa  of  the 
public  schools  of  — ,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Books  and  Teaobers ;  and  in  Uiat  capa* 
city  it  becomes  my  duty  to  advise  the  teachera,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Uiey 
feall  instruct  their  scholars. 

Quite  recently  the  question  has  come  up,  whether  in  our  high  aohool  we  shall  adopt  the  oooti* 
nental  modes  of  pronouncing  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  I  have  felt  much  at  a  loos  what  lo  advise. 
As  our  teachers  seldom  remain  longer  than  a  year  or  so,  and  as  almost  every  teacher  seems  to 
have  a  different  mode  of  pronouncing  these  dead  languages,  it  has  been  Uiought  advisable  th*t  we 
should  decide  upon  some  nnilbrm  mode  of  pronunciation,  and  thus  relieve  Che  scholars  fh>m  tiie 
conHuBion  resulting  firom  such  a  variety  of  pronunciation.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  tliat  we 
should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  original  mode  if  it  could  be  ascertained,  and  that  as 
the  Italians  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Bomans  or  Latins,  their  mode  of  pronunciation  in 
regard  to  Latin  should  be  adopted.  But,  as  yon  well  know,  in  England  and  in  this  country,  the 
Latin  has  been  mainly  pronuunoed  In  accordance  with  English  rules  of  pionunoSation,  giving  the 
language  when  spoken  so  different  an  expression,  that  oontiuental  scliolars  could  not  imderBtand 
an  English  or  Irish  scholar  when  attempting  to  communicate  in  Latin.  You  remember  tite  story 
of  an  Irish  scholar  who  called  on  one  of  the  Scaligers  (the  elder,  I  believe),  and  commenced  ad- 
dressing him  in  Latin,  but  such  was  his  pronunclaUon  that  Scallger  interrupted  him  and  Infonned 
him  ttiat  he  did  not  understand  Irish.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  language  is  worth  learning  ai 
all,  it  is  worth  learning  correctly,  and  tliat  correct  pronunciation  is  an  important  element  in  the 
study.  But  the  question  comes  up  whether,  after  so  many  years  of  incorrect  pronunciation  in 
England  and  America,  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  work  a  reformation.  In  nearly  all  our  colleges 
there  is  no  attempt  to  IbUow  the  continental,  and  especially  the  Italian  method  of  pnmondatiQB, 
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and  cbe  teachers  themaelTeB  would  have  to  become  acholan  if  the  continental  or  Italian  method 
were  prescribed  as  a  role.  To  use  a  mercantile  phrase,  *'  would  it  pay  ?  **  Our  teachers  of  Latin 
and  Gi-eelc  come  generally  from c  ollege,  where  I  find  that  the  purest  English  forms  of  pro- 
nunciation seem  to  be  in  Tc^i^e.  For  instance,  amabam  is  invariably  pronounced  a^-maybam, 
the  broad  Italian  soond  of  a  behig  in  all  inatanoes  disregarded.  Again,  the  sound  of  e  is  sunilarly 
abused,  docet  being  sounded  aa  if  written  doeeet,  and  so  in  every  syllable  when  the  e  occura  at 
the  termination.  I  think  we  should  at  least  conform  to  the  most  generally  receiyed  continental 
usage,  as  ihe  people  there  certainly  conform  more  nearly  to  the  original  pronunciation  of  the  Tow- 
els than  BngUsh-speaking  people  do.  The  same  Incorrectness  is  obseirable  in  regard  to  the  i,  and 
iu  fitct  with  all  tlie  vowels.  If  you  should  advise  any  attempt  at  reform  in  regard  to  pronuncia- 
tion in  the  two  languages,  can  you  refer  me  to  any  worlc  where  this  subject  is  properly  treated, 
and  where  clear  and  satlsflictory  rules  and  signs  are  given  for  ascertaining  the  true  modes  of  pro- 
nunclatioa  ?  I  am  told  that  at  Cambridge  an  attempt  has  been  made  within  the  last  fbw  years  to 
correct  the  pronnnciakion  botli  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  I  see  that  Max  MuUer  and  Grote,  with 
many  others  In  England,  have  adopted  the  true  Greek  spelling  of  proper  names. 

The  Board  of  Education  in is  desirous  to  elevate  our  schools  to  the  very  highest  standard 

of  scholarship,  if  it  be  possible,  so  flir  as  we  go,  and  we  should  Ibel  under  great  obligations  for 
your  views  and  advice  on  this  subject 

Yott  doubtless  have  a  very  extensive  correspondence,    .    .    •   but  I  trust  that  you  may  still 

find  time  to  reply  to  my  letter. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  position  of  this  school  officer  is  indeed  perplexing,  and  it  seems  that 
bis  way  oat  is  far  from  being  clear.  The  first  obstacle  is  one  that  must  lie 
in  the  way  of  bet^ring  our  public  and  high  schools  all  over  the  country. 
The  teachers  generally  remain  about  a  year.  What  hope  is  there  of  establish- 
ing a  system  of  instruction  under  such  circumstances?  what  reasonable  ex* 
pectation  of  education?  The  insertion  of  a  certain  number  of  facts,  or  the 
knowledge  of  them,  into  the  brains  of  the  pupils,  is  possible ;  but  of  real  edu- 
cation, mental  training,  intellectual  development,  there  can  be  none.  That 
comes  only  by  systematic  discipline,  by  method;  and  system  and  method  im- 
ply relation,  proportion,  the  adaptation  of  parts,  the  pi*eparation  for  one  step 
by  the  firm  planting  of  the  one  before  it;  in  brief,  a  symmetrical  progress. 
Such  education  is  impossible  when  the  teacher  remains  but  a  year,  unless,  in- 
deed, each  teacher  is  followed  by  another  who  was  bred  in  the  same  school  as 
his  predecessor,  and  who  works  upon  the  same  plan.  This,  however,  is  almost 
impossible  in  a  country  which  swarms  with  colleges,  so  called,  the  gradu- 
ates of  which  seek  employment  as  teachers  only  for  a  year  or  two,  while  they 
are  looking  about  for  something  better.  It  is  not  strange  that  under  such  cu-- 
cumstances  our  high  schools  and  public  schools,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have 
a  succession  of  teachers,  each  one  of  whom  has  a  different  system,  or  lack  of 
system.  The  bad  effect  of  this  upon  the  scholars  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
Instead  of  education  and  discipline,  they  have  only  mental  confusion  and  hete- 
rogeneous cramming.  From  this  slough  there  seems  to  b^  no  hope  of  deliver- 
ance except  in  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  our  so-called  colleges  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  adoption  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  a  permanent  life  oc- 
cupation, by  a  body  of  thoroughly  trained  men,  on  the  other*— events  of  which 
the  present  material  and  social  conditions  of  our  country  give  us  no  very  en- 
couraging prospect. 

And  supposing  a  system  of  Latin  pronunciation  determined  upon,  how, 
with  a  yearly  change  of  teachers,  could  such  a  system  be  put  in  practice? 
Pronunciation,  English  or  Latin,  once  acquired,  is  not  to  be  unlearned  in  a 
year.  The  college  fledgling  has  acquired  his  pronunciation  by  at  least  four 
years^  daily  training  and  practice  on  one  system,  very  probably  by  seven. 
His  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek  has  been  worked  into  his  brain  until  it 
has  become  an  unconscious  part  of  himself.    He  cannot  lay  it  aside  at  word 
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of  command;  and  thus,  even  if  the  teacher  should  be  willing  to  go  himself  to 
school  to  the  Board  of  Education,  he  would  be  ready  to  flit  just  about  the  time 
that  he  began  to  be  able  to  give  his  pupils  the  benefit  of  his  new  learning* 

As  to  the  pronunciation  to  be  adopted,  the  question  is  not  easy  of  decision. 
But  it  would  seem  that  it  is  at  least  safe  to  say  that  the  system  which  gives  us 
ay-may-bam  as  the  pronunciation  of  amabam  is  the  one  which  is  to  be  aroided. 
To  me  ay-may-bam  seems  barbarous ;  but  that,  perhaps,  is  because  I  never  heard 
it  My  correspondent  is,  however,  in  en*or,  I  believe,  in  his  implication  that 
such  is  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  by  Irish  scholars,  as  he  is  in  making  the 
scholar  whom  Scaliger  could  not  understand  an  Inshman.  The  story  is  thos 
told  in  Ben  Jonson^s  conversations  with  Drummond  of  Hawthomden :  *'  Scal- 
iger writtes  ane  epistle  to  Casaubone,  wher  he  scornes  his  Englishe  sj;>eaktDg 
of  I^tine,  for  he  thought  he  had  spoken  English  to  him/'  In  Scaliger's  time 
an  Irishman's  pronunciation  of  Latin,  or  even  an  Englishman's,  would  have 
been  much' more  like  that  of  continental  scholars  than  it  would  be  now;  and 
the  likeness  lasted  longer  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  There  is  hardly  room 
for  doubt  that  three  hundred  years  ago  there  was  far  more  likeness  between 
the  sounds  given  to  a  and  e  and  i  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  than  there 
is  in  our  day ;  and  this  change  was  long  in  crossing  the  Iiish  Channel,  even  if 
it  has  yet  quite  got  over.  An  educated  Irish  gentleman  of  two  generations 
ago,  uncontaminated  by  foreign  travel,  spoke  English  far  more  as  it  was 
spoken  by  Spenser,  and  Sydney,  and  Raleigh,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Jonson, 
and  even  by  Milton,  than  an  Englishman  of  corresponding  position  did.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  plentifully  (but  not  <<  bountifully ")  furnished  in  Mr.  Ellis'g 
book  on  "Ekirly  English  Pronunciation,"  etc. ;  and  those  who  have  not  time 
or  patience  to  master  the  intricacies  of  that  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work, 
may  find  sufficient  proof  in  my  seven  years*  previouisly  published  '*  Memoran- 
dums of  English  Pronunciation  in  the  Elizabethan  Era." 

To  return  to  our  question — what  pronunci»ition  of  Latin  shall  be  adopted? 
This  I  own  my  entire  inability  to  answer,  even  to  my  own  satisfaction.  A 
uniform  pronunciation  would  indeed  be  an  advantage  to  all  scholars;  bat  it 
would  be  very  much  less  so  now,  when  Latin  is  spoken  and  even  written  so 
little,  than  it  would  have  been  oven  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
**  the  universal  language  "  and  the  common  medium  of  oommnnication  be- 
tween scholars,  and  when  treaties  were  written,  orations  publicly  "pro- 
nounced," and  theses  **  maintained  "  in  it  before  learned  bodies.  But  until  the 
Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin  can  be  ascertained  to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  scholars,  what  reason,  other  than  the  arbitrary  one  of  convenience,  is  there 
for  the  adoption  of  one  pronunciation  rather  than  another?  And  that  the  Latin 
pronunciq^tion  can  ever  be  ascertained  seems,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful. 
The  subject  has  engaged  and  is  engaging  the  attention  of  scholars  and  lin- 
guists of  the  highest  ability  and  the  greatest  acquirements ;  but  as  the  pronnn- 
ciation  of  any  modern  living  tongue  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  since  when 
books  of  all  kinds,  including  dictionaries,  grammars,  and  works  upon  orthoepy, 
have  multiplied,  can  be  but  approximately  ascertained,  and  then  only  by  the 
most  painful  process  of  research,  comparison,  and  induction,  what  is  the  pro- 
bability of  success  in  this  regard  as  to  a  language  which  has  beon  **  dead  *'  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  as  to  the  sounds  of  which  we  are  entirely 
without  the  aid  of  rhyme  P  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Latin  of 
Cicero,  of  Virgil,  and  of  Horace  was  a  literary  language,  and  was  not  the 
tongue  that  was  heard  even  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  much  less  in  the  provincei. 
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We  may,  indeed,  be  pretty  sare  upon  certain  points:  that  a  was  ah,  that  e 
wna  our  a  without  the  e  sound  with  which  we  close  it,  and  that  i  was  ee ;  that 
some  of  the  consonants,  I,  p, «,  and  <,  for  instance,  had  the  force  which  they 
DOW  have  in  England  and  on  the  Continent;  but  as  to  others,  even  e,  d^  g,  {, 
m,  and  r,  there  is  still  much  uncertainty.  We  English-speaking  folk  have 
doubtless  been  quite  wrong,  for  instance,  in  pronouncing  Cicero  Siserow^  but 
shall  we  say  Kick  a  roWy  Chich  a  row,  or  TsUs  a  row  9  And  what  pronunciation 
of  the  final  m  was  it  that  made  possible  the  hexameter  with  which  school-boys 
make  an  early  acquaintance, 

MooBtiiim,  taorreadnm,  infbrmem  Ingons  eai  lumen  ademptuin, 
and  which  they  are  taught  to  scan, 

"  Monatro'  'or  1  rend*  in  |  fonn'  in  |  gens  cni  |  lumen  a  |  demptnm?* 
Was  there  a  nasal  pronunciation  of  m  final  like  that  of  n  final  in  French? 
It  seems  possible  at  least.  But  these  are  points  that  could  not  be  here  thor- 
oughly discussed,  even  if  I  were  as  competent  as  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to 
their  thorough  discussion.  The  subject  of  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  is  one  that  a  profound  scholar  migiit  investigate 
for  a  long  lifetime,  without  arriving  at  certain  conclusions.  I  have  given  but 
a  superficial  hint  or  two  as  to  its  difficulty.  Even  the  Greek  language — which 
can  hardly  be  called  '*  dead,^*  modern  Greek  being  very  much  more  like  an- 
cient than  modern  English  is  like  early  English,  and  a  modern  Greek  being 
better  able  to  read  Homer,  who  sang  his  unwritten  song  nearly  three  thousand 
years  ago,  than  an  Englishman  of  average  education  is  to  read  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester, who  wrote  his  rhymed  chronicle  only  about  A.  D.  1300— even  this  lan- 
guage has  undergone  such  a  radical  ciiange  in  its  vocal  utterance  that  it  has 
become  a  language  of  accent  instead  of  one  of  quantity.  But  whatever  the 
difficulty  of  this  subject,  it  would  be  well,  it  seems  to  me,  and  easy,  to  avoid 
ftuch  pronunciations  as  ay-may-dam  and  Uie  like ;  for  even  if  amabam  were  an 
English  word,  wo  should  not  give  it  that  sound,  which  to  a  continental  scholar 
would  be  emebam. 

This  topic,  and  the  mention  of  the  change  which  the  Greek  language  has 
undergone,  bring  up  the  inquiry  of  a  correspondent,  apropos  of  my  mistrans- 
lation of  opera  in  Catullus  (the  occasion  and  the  manner  of  which  I  set  forth 
long  ago),  who  some  months  ago  asked  me  to  explain  **  how  it  is  that  opera 
in  one  place  can  have  one  meaning  and  in  another  place  another ;  and  above 
all,  how  the  mere  poetical  pronunciation  of  a  word  can  affect  its  meaning.'^  I 
passed  by  this  query,  as  I  am  obliged  to  pass  by  many  of  those  addressed  to 
me,  as  not  of  sufficiently  general  interest  to  the  readers  of  a  popular  maga- 
zine, who  do  not  care  to  take  elementary  lessons  in  Latin  prosody.  But  some 
of  them  may  like  to  learn,  what  so  many  of  them  already  know,  that  the  meas- 
ure of  Greek  and  Latin  verse  is  regulated,  not  like  that  of  verse  in  modern 
languages,  by  accent,  but  by  quantity ;  that  is,  by  the  so-called  length  of  the 
vowels.  What  this  quantity  was  i>  effect,  that  is,  whether  <*long*'  and 
"short"  referred  to  the  time  taken  in  pronouncing  the  vowel,  or  to  the  kind 
of  sound  that  was  given  to  it — for  example,  to  use  an  English  illustration, 
whether  the  i  in  brightly  should  be  regarded  as  long,  and  that  in  pilfer  short, 
the  time  taken  to  utter  each  being  the  same — ^I  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  satisfactory  decision.  But  let  that  pass.  As  to  what  syllables  were 
long  and  what  were  short,  there  is  no  doubt.    The  question  is  settled  by  pro- 

•  I  heard  of  a  doltish  ftUow^s  being  beguiled  into  tranalatiog  this  line:  "  A  horrid  monater  in- 
Ibrmed  tlie  Injuns  that  hla  eye  was  out" 
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sodio  rules  which  are  well  established,  and  which  all  grammar-school  and  col- 
lege boys  have,  more  or  less,  to  master.  According  to  those  rules,  the  quan- 
tity of  vowels  is  determined  by  what  is  called  **  nature,'*  or  by  "  position  ** — 
«.  e.,  their  position  before  other  letters.  And,  to  be  brief,  it  h  ippens  that  a 
vowel  in  the  same  word,  or  rather  the  same  combination  of  letters,  may  be 
long  in  one  case  and  short  in  another.  There  should  be  no  such  difficulty  in 
any  intelligent  person^s  understanding  this  as  my  correspondent  seems  to  have 
found.  In*  English,  for  ex&tnpie.petfutne  means  a  substance,  Budpeffume  an 
act ;  and  the  poet  who  should  write  a  line  requiring  the  accent  "  a  perfdme  " 
would  be  guilty  of  what  corresponds  to  false  quantity  in  Latin  prosody. 
In  the  line  in  question, 

Tna  nunc  open  men  paellsd. 

the  measure  requires  a  long  vowel  in  the  sixth  syllable,  which  is  the  first  of  a 
foot  called  a  trochee.  Now  opera  may  be  either  the  accusative  case  plural  of 
optts,  or  the  ablative  singular  of  opera ;  but  as  in  the  first  case  the  a  is  short 
and  in  the  second  it  is  long.  It  must  be  the  latter.  Not  thinking  of  the  scan- 
sion of  the  line,  I  mistook  opera  for  tlie  accusative  plural,  and  thus  lost  a  finer 
rendering,  to  which  prosody  would  have  led  me;  and  not  only  prosody,  but 
the  consultation  of  any  good  translation  of  Catullus,  had  it  occurred  to  me 
that  such  precaution  was  necessary. 

My  correspondent's  inquiry  is  answered ;  but  upon  this  point  I  may  be  par- 
doned, on  the  present  occasion,  for  referring  to  a  criticism  by  the  distinguished 
scholar  with  a  notice  of  whose  death  I  began  this  article.  In  a  paper  upon 
'*  Some  Exaggerations  in  Comparative  Philology,''  which  was  read  by  him 
before  the  Philological  Association  at  its  meeting  in  July,  1872,  a  copy  of 
which,  printed  for  private  circulation,  he  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  he  discussed  with  characteristic  knowledge,  nicety,  and 
frankness  this  question  of  Latin  prosody ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  discussion 
he  did  me  the  honor  of  censunng  me  in  the  following  passage,  which  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  entire,  at  I'isk  of  a  charge  of  egoism  and  vanity. 
Insisting  upon  the  syntactical  importance  of  prosody,  he  thus  held  ap  his 
frightful  example : 

Let  Its  never  forget  that  this  knowledge  is  not  merely  an  eleffonce  of  scbolarship;  It  is  neces- 
sary to  the  safe  construing  of  the  poets.  "Mx.  Grant  Wtiite's  mistranslation  of  CatuUus  shows 
how  a  man  of  much  etymological  attainment  may  come  to  dire  grief  by  ignorance  of  prosody. 
Moreover,  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  finding  a  very  lai^e  mare's  nest,  I  must  ventilate  my 
belief  that  the  peculiar  neglect  of  prosody  in  New  England  has  encouraged  a  habit  of  laying  the 
stress  on  the  syllables  of  a  word  at  random,  and  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  tendency  of  even 
the  best  educated  New  Englanders  to  misaccentuate  every  language  with  which  they  have  to  deal, 
emphatically  including  English. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  discussion  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  related 

subjects  of  the  letters  of  both  of  my  correspondents.    The  soundness  of  Mr. 

Bristed^s  position  is  not  to  be  disputed ;  and  the  justice  of  his  criticism  was 

seen  by  no  one  more  clearly  than  by  him  who  had  ministered  occasion  for  the 

censure.    His  philological  paper  and  a  privately* printed  book  lay  for  some 

time  unacknowledged  among  the  agenda  of  a  busy  and  procrastinating  man. 

who  has  trusted  too  long  to  the  soundness  of  a  maxim  evolved  from  the  depths 

of  his  moral  conscionsness — Punctuality  is  the  Thief  of  Time.   But  both  were  at 

last  acknowledged  in  a  letter  fVom  which,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bristed  io 

lending  it  to  me  shortly  before  his  death,  I  am  able  to  give  the  following  ex-  . 

tract: 

New  Tobk,  June  8,  isn. 

Deab  Busted:    .    •    ,   I  lit  on  your  book  yesterday.    •   .    .   — yoa8pokeofmea8''igi»- 
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rant  ^  of  prosody,  and  iMurticnlarlj  of  the  hendecasyllabio  metre.  De  non  apparentibua  tt  nwk 
ejfiattntikus,  I  know;  bat  careless  or  ueglectAil  would  hare  been  the  truer  word.  Why,  because 
a  man  is  not  a  scholar  of  your  grade,  it  doesn  t  foUow  that  he  hatli  not  tlie  humanities.  Prosody 
was  ground  into  me  daily  from  the  time  I  was  eleven  years  o^d  until  1  was  graduated  (to  speak 
of  myself  as  if  I  were  a  thermometer)  with  some  honor.  But  since  then  I  have  let  it  (with  much 
else  of  the  minutija  of  what  1  learned)  go  to  the  winds.  And  one  reason  why  I  did  so  was  be- 
cause  the  scansion  of  almost  all  the  metres,  except  the  hexameter,  not  only  failed  to  satisfy  my 
ear,  but  positively  olfended  it  To  this  day  I  cannot  feet  that  we  are  sure  about  those  metres. 
It  must  be  all  rlgtit,  I  suppose ;  but  all  the  more  am  I  sony  for  the  poor  Greeks  and  Romans— the 
latter  partioularly— because  they  had  no  better  rhythms.    My  ear  always  i-esented  such  as 

"Mfice  I  nS8  &avis  I  edlt«  rE  I  gibus,'* 
and 

"  Persi  1  C56  5  I  di  paer  id  |  pftr&tus/> 

f  belieye  that  la  right,  but  I  haven't  looked  at  tbeprotody  part  of  a  Latin  grammar  for  twenty*flve 
years,  and  dont  own  a  Latin  gnunmar  now,  having  sold  my  Madvig  with  the  rest  of  my  books. 
But  of  the  most  of  these  classical  rhythms  I  can't  help  thinking,  or  rather  feelhig,  as  disparag- 
ingly as  I  do  in  regard  to  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  about  the  Greek  music;  as  to  which 
it  seems  to  me  either  that  it  was  not  what  we  mean  by  music,  or  that  we  know  nothing  about  what 
it  was.  And  so  i  dismissed  scansion  fh>m  my  very  cognizance  long  ago ;  and  when  I  read  a  classical 
lyric  which  I  ^o  once  in  a  while,  1  read  right  on  fi)r  the  poetry,  the  thought,  and  let  the  form  go, 
although  in  poetry  the  form  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  thoughL  That's  the  real  truth  of  the  matter. 
Of  course  I  am  consequently  at  loose  ends  sometimes.    What  a  barbarian  you  must  think  mel  .  . 

The  very  line  in  question  from  Catullus  would  have  furnished  me  with  an 
illustration.  The  Fhalascian  yerse — a  variety  of  the  trophaic  metre  of  Greek 
origin,  and  used  among  the  Latin  poets  chiefly  by  Catullus— consists  of  a 
spondee,  a  dactyl,  and  three  trochees ;  and  consequently  this  line  is  to  be  read, 

TQS  i  none  5pe  |  rS  mS  (  a  pfi  |  Cllse. 
Now  in  this  rhythm,  if  rhythm  it  may  be  called,  I  can  find  neither  melody 
nor  symmetry.  My  ears,  which  any  one  who  pleases  may  therefore  liken  to 
those  of  Midiis,  are  better  pleased  by  reading  the  lines,  in  defiance  of  prosody, 
with  the  accentual  rhythm  of  three  dactyls  and  a  trochee,  which  I  think 
would  be  more  natural  and  agreeable  to  any  English-speaking  person,  or  in 
face  any  modern  reader,  who  would  but  try  it  oblivious  of  *' longs  ^'  and 

••  shorts." 

Tua  nunc  opera  mesB  pnells, 

Flendo  toigidull  rub^t  ocellL 

Observe,  too,  apropos  of  a  remark  made  above,  that  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  measure  the  as  final  ofmecB  is  long,  and  that  of  pudlcR  shoi't. 
But  diphthongs  are  always  long,  and  this  difficulty  is  got  over  by  a  license  or 
exception  as  to  the  last  syllable  of  a  verse,  called  anceps ;  but  how  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  puellas  was,  in  effect,  any  longer  than  the  first,  or  how  the  u  in  puellm 
was  short  in  effect,  and  that  in  nunc  long,  I  confess  I  cannot  understand. 

In  reply  to  my  letter,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  one  which  I  have  un- 
fortunately mislaid,  in  which  Mr.  Bristed,  to  my  surprise,  I  will  confess, 
*;freed  with  me  partly  in  my  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
zffecl  of  some  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lyric  measures.  He  specified,  I  remem- 
ber, the  Sapphic  Adonic ;  a  measure  occasionally  stranding,  even  under  such  a 
pilot  as  Horace,  upon  such  rocks  as, 

Grosphe.  non  gemmls,  neque  purpura  ve- 

nale,  neqne  anro; 

which  Ben  Jonson  imitated,  and  which  Canning  burlesqued  in  his  *•  Enife- 

Girlnder  " : 

Weary  knifb-grinderl  little  think  the  proud  ones, 
Who  hd  thefar  coaches  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
road,  what  hard  work  'tis  crying  all  day,  "  Knives  and 

Scissors  to  grind  Of  '• 

and  which  sometimes  produces  an  effect  hardly  less  absurd  than  old  Ennius's 
dislocation  of  brain  and  language. 
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Telo 
Transfizit  pectus,  huco  cere-  oommlnolt  •bram. 

I  quote  from  memory  my  example  "  ex  stercore  JEnnii  *^  and  may  not  be 

exact.    Shakespeare,  however,  has  a  line  with  a  dislocation  sometl^g  like 

this,  which  I  believe  was  first  pointed  out  in  my  edition  of  his  works: 

Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  bis  sickle,  hour. 

—5on.  126; 

which  seems  to  be  explicable  only  as  a  monstrous  inversion,  for  rhymers  sake, 
of, 

Dost  bold  Time's  fickle  kour-glaa;  his  sickle. 

need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Bristed  insisted  none  the  less  upon  the  im- 
portance of  prosody  to  a  right  construing  of  Latin  poetry ;  but  such  an  admis- 
sion as  that  which  I  h^ve  mentioned  was  all  the  more  significant  firom  a  num 
of  his  scholarship,  taste,  and  judgment.  As  to  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  his  decision  would  have  been  either  in  favor  of  what  is 
called  the  continental  manner  or  of  giving  the  letters  their  ordinary  Enjclish 
sound ;  certainly  he  would  not  have  listened  with  sufferance,  although  cer- 
tainly with  suffering,  to  such  an  utterance  as  ay-may-bam  for  amabafn. 

Restive  or  Restt. 

In  "  Words  and  their  Uses  "  the  meaning  of  resHve  is  said  to  be  **  staDding 

stubbornly  still. ^*    It  was  remarked  that,  in  opposition  to  this  proper  meaning 

of  the  word,  horses  that  are  restless  are  frequently  called  restive,  the  reason 

of  the  mistake  being  probably  that  restiveness  is  one  sig^  of  rebellion  in 

horses ;  whence  the  word  restive  has  been  frequently  assumed  to  mean  exactly 

that  kind  of  rebellion  which  it  does  not  mean.     Upon  this  a  critic  of  that  book 

thus  delivers  himself: 

Very  few  instances,  I  apprehend,  can  be  prodaced,  fh>m  our  litentnTe,  of  that  nae  f^rttiit* 
which  Mr.  Wtiite  thinks  to  be  the  only  right  one;  and  most  of  the  extracto  which  the  dictSoosnes 
cite  under  the  word  illustrate  a  signification  of  reative,  the  sole  si|qiiflcatk>o  it  has  kmg  Uorae, 
which  the  lexicographers  do  not  distinctly  recognize.  Even  the  passage  which  Mr.  Wliite  takes 
finom  Dr.  Johnson  is  nothing  to  his  purpose.  Among  old  meanings  of  rtaiitx  are  "  disposed  to 
draw  back,'*  and,  much  more  rarely,  **  quieMent,*'  "  sluggish."  The  ordhiary  sense  of  the  won! 
has  always  been  "  unruly,'*  " intractable,'  " refhu^tory."  ProoA  are  subjoined  fktMn  Lonl 
Brooke,  Dr.  Featly,  FuUer,  Milton,  Jeremy  Collier,  Samuel  Richardson.  Burke,  Coleridge,  Kr. 
De  Quincey,  and  Landor. 

The  astonishing  fact  should  first  be  mentioned  that  of  tiie  ten  exam- 
ples quoted  as  *'  proofs  "  only  four  are  in  point.  All  the  others  are  instances 
undeniable  of  the  use  of  restive  in  the  sense  of  sluggish  or  stubbornly  inactive. 
But  for  the  sake  of  brevity  this  is  passed  by  at  present  without  further  notice. 
An  examination  of  the  point  such  as  was  not  professed  or  intended  to  be 
made  in  the  book  in  question,  will  show  how  trustworthy  the  assertions  of  this 
critic  are  as  to  usage,  and  also  how  entirely  those  who  use  the  word  to  mean 
violent,  fractious,  frisky,  have  pe;rverted  it  from  its  true  sense.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word  may  be  surely  gathered  from  old  dictionaries.  Tom* 
ing  to  those,  we  find  that  Florio^  in  his  Italian  and  English  Dictionary,  1598. 
Mlnsheu'  in  his  Spanish  and  English  Dictionary,  1599,  Cotgrave^  in  his  French 

1  AcfCja— reastle,  as  some  horses  are,  idle,  laaie,  backward,  alowe,  slug,  slack. 

2  Haronear—9i  restie  Jade.    Harona  bt$tia. 

Haronedr^to  be  restie,  to  be  lasie  or  slothfuli  Bar<ma  fretlio— a  restie  jade,  a  dull  lade  besfte. 
floron— an  idle,  lazie  fellow. 

8  ReHif-reAtiB,  stnbbome,  drawing  backward,  that  will  not  go  Ibrward. 

Chien  re««t/— a  hound  that,  seeing  his  game  once  started,  pursues  it  no  Azrther,  but  fltoJM 
untn  he  be  beaten  on. 

ReMtM^-mnfie  or  irrown  m^e—fm'slowed,  protracted,  stopped,  or  drawn  bade 

Rtttivtment.    Bestily,  stubbomely,  backwardly,  slothAdly. 
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and  English  Diotionary,  1611,  Miii6hea>  again,  in  his  *'  Ductor  in  Linguas,** 
1617,  and  Skinner*  in  his  *'  Etymologicon  Lingua  Anglioan»,"  1671,  all  not  only 
g-tve  a  disposition  to  stand  still,  to  rest,  as  the  meaning  of  restive,  but  gire  as 
the  secondary  meaning  laziness,  dullness,  sluggishness.  Cotgrare  even  shows 
that  it  was  applied  to  a  hound  that  had  to  be  beaten  on  to  tlie  pursuit  of  game, 
and  Skinner,  to  a  horse  that  would  not  move  his  hoofs.  Bullokar^s  *'  English 
flxpositor,"  1616,  is  quoted  by  Singer  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  (Vol.  ix., 
p.  87)  as  giving  a  like  definition  of  the  word.  How  indeed  could  a  word 
coming  through  the  French  resttf,  now  retif^  from  the  Latin  restare,  have  any 
other  meaning?  The  assertion  as  to  the  rarity  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  its  proper 
sense  was  oertainly  ventured  upon  by  this  oritio  more  from  an  over-hasty  de- 
sire to  impeach  the  credit  of  his  intended  victim  than  an  impelling  knowledge 
of  the  correct  usage  of  English  writers.  The  translator  of  Calvin,'  1561,  uses  it 
to  express  a  readiness  to  go  backward;  Chapman,^  1598,  a  shy  refusal  to  move, 
thus  translating  deiJarra mo^^V^^^ov*^  Shakespeare*  couples  it  with  sloth; 
Bacon«  makes  restiveness  a  synonyme  of  "  stonds  "  that  check  the  movement 
of  the  mind,  all  possible  doubt  as  to  his  meaning  being  estopped  by  the  use  of 
itj^pedimefUa  in  his  Latin  translation  of  the  passage^ ;  Jonson^  always  means 
by  it  mental  or  bodily  inaction;  Fulke  Greville*  applies  it  to  a  man  who  will 
not  move  because  he  cannot  run ;  Miltonio  expresses  by  it  that  proud  dislike  of 
exertion  which  made  the  Turk  like  to  have  his  dancing  done  for  him ;  Browne^^ 
calls  the  weaker  and  inactive  side  the  restive  side ;  Etherege^s  calls  a  resty  jade 


1  JKmIbc— «8  a  lioiM  dzawlng  back  tbat  will  iK»t  go  Ibrward.    G.  RefrUf,  I.  Bestiy,  a  lestando. 

2  Re9tjf .    Eqaos  oomtiunax :  boo  a  reatando  sea  leBtUando,  adeo  ut  calcaribus  promayerB  non 

3  And  would  to  God  we  were  not  like  kicking  and  reatp  hones,  more  rtadp  to  go  backword 
than  toacmgd.—CaMih  *'  four  Oodlye  Semtona,''  4. 

4 ^Under  whom  tbej  will  be  much  mora  shy 

And  Ibaring  my  Toioe,  wishing  Oilne,  grow  re«ty,  nor  go  on 
To  bear  as  off.  ^^liai,  t.  384. 

6  Weariness 

Can  snore  apon  the  flint  when  rottit  oMh 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.  — **  Cym^Hne,'*  ill.,  6. 

6  ^M  Spanish  name  dooemboUura  partly  ezpresseth  them,  when  there  be  not  stonds  nor 
rtstiveuen  in  a  man's  natore,  bat  that  the  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way,  etc.~£May«,  "  Fortune.** 

7  ScUieet :  cam  non  inTeaiontor  in  natara  allcqjas  obices  ant  impedimenta ;  sed  rotse  animi 
ad  moCiun  rotarom  lortaaae  yersatileB  sont.-^ernMiie*  Fidi/ea  xxxyiii.,  De  Fortuna. 

8  aod  therefore  we  that  love  him  deyise  to  bring  him  in  snch  as  we  may  now  and  then  to 
breathe  him.  He  would  grow  rutg  else  in  his  ease:  his  Tirtoe  would  rat  without  action.—**  Si- 
ient  Woman  T  ii.,  I. 

Tou  cannot  tell:  peihapa  the  phyaie  will  not  work  so  soon  upon  some  as  upon  others.  It 
may  be  the  rest  are  not  so  rctfy.— **  Cyntkia'a  Revela,"*  v..  3. 

Becaose  one  of  our  greatest  iM)eta  <I  know  not  how  good  a  one)  went  to  Edinburgh  on  foot. 
and  came  back:  marry,  he  has  been  rooHve,  they  say,  ever  since,  for  we  have  had  nothing  fh>m 
tiim;  he  has  set  out  nothing.  I  am  sura^Jonton,  **  Tko  If  or  Id  in  the  Moon.** 

9  be  not  roatioe  in  thefar  weak  stubbunmesse  that  will  either  keepe  or  lose  all ;  but  think 
wtiat  foUy  it  were  for  a  man  in  the  natural  deoaies  of  age  not  to  goe  because  he  cannot  ronne.— 
''  Letter  to  a  IfobU  Lad^**  fforko,  1681  p.  S86. 

10  In  state  perhiHpe  they  may  be  listed  among  the  upper  serrlng  men  of  som  great  household, 
and  be  admitted  to  som  such  place  as  may  stile  them  the  servers  or  the  yeomen  ushers  of  devo* 
tion,  where  the  malster  la  too  rootu  or  too  rich  to  say  his  own  prayers  or  to  bless  his  own  table.— 

11  Palaias  ofteneat  hi4>pen  apon  the  left  side:  the  moat  vigorous  part  protecting  itself  and 
protmdlng  the  matter  upon  the  weaker  and  reetive  side — Browne  {apud  Jonton), 

IS  ConaU,   I  should  have  never  consented  to  that,  Frank : 
Thoagh  I  am  a  little  reety  at  praaent.  I  am  not  such  a 
Jade  bat  I  ahould  atrain  if  another  rid  against  me.    I 
Have  e'er  now  lik'd  nothing  in  a  woman  that  I  have 
Loved  at  laatln  aplght  only,  becaose  aoother  had  a  mind 
To  her.  — «*  8ko  Wvutd  md  She  Would  Not;*  iy„  % 
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one 'that  cannot  be  driyen  to  exertion  even  by  rivalry;  Dryden^  connects  it 
with  slumber  and  obstinacy ;  Palmer*  conples  resty  and  sttMom ;  Etoscom- 
mon3  ases  it  to  express  national  immobility ;  Scott^  couples  restiveness  with 
idleness  and  opposes  it  to  action;  the  editor  of  the  "Manual  of  Essays/' 
1809,s  uses  **  unready  "  as  a  synonyme  of  **  restive/*  for  which  he  substitutes 
tlie  former  in  one  of  Bacon ^s  essays;  and  Boswell*  the' younger,  in  1821.  is 
very  specific  upon  this  word,  saying,  **  Restive  or  restiflf,  when  spoken  of  a 
horse,  does  not  mean  shifting  its  posture,  but  refusing  to  go  on/*  The  asser- 
tion as  to  the  rarity  of  instances  in  which  restive  is  used  to  express  stubborn- 
ness of  inaction,  and  also  the  other,  tliat  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  has  al- 
ways been  unruly,  intractable,  refractory,  may  be  dismissed  without  further 
notice.  They  are  merely  additional  evidence  that  a  man  may  read  a  great 
deal,  and  read  in  vain,  because  he  does  not  read  in  the  right  places  and  in  tlie 
right  way ;  and  that  a  presuming  and  an  insolent  man  often  furnishes  the  oc- 
casion of  his  own  discomfiture.    And  this  he  does  yet  again  by  his  remark: 

Re9ty  ia  marked,  by  Dr.  Webster's  editors,  as  "  obsolete.**  I  have  often  heard  it  fhmi  Eng- 
lishmen and  Englishwomen,  in  conyersation,  especially  in  the  form  rusty.  **  But  they  paraded 
the  street,  and  watched  the  yard  till  dusk,  when  its  proprietor  ran  riwfy,  and  tamed  tbem  oot" 
^Mr.  Charles  Keade,  *'Hard  Cash,'*  ed.  1063,  rol.  ill.,  p.  199.)  This  corruption,  as  Dr.  Joimaos 
shows,  is  not  modei-n. 

Who  has  not  heard  rusty ^  particularly  from  *•  ye  British  swell "  when  he  is 
somewhat  fast!  But  this  is  slang,  vulgar  slang,  as  the  critic  should  hiiTe 
known,  without  leai*ning  it  from  Grose^.  To  **ride  rusty, ^^  however,  has  now 
yielded  to  another  phrase,  equally  elegant  and  significant,  **  to  cut  up  roagh.**i 
Mestive  lias,  however,  been  used,  and  by  writers  of  distinction,  to  mean  refrac- 
tory or  actively  rebellious ;  that  very  misuse  of  tlie  word  having  been  the  sub- 
ject of  my  criticism.  It  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  perversion  of  a 
word  to  a  usage  quite  at  variance  with  etymology  and  common  sense.  It 
crept  in  through  a  careless  use  of  restive  to  mean  merely  rebellious  and  ungov- 
ernable,  which  we  find  even  in  Locke,9  and  Dry  den,  lo  and  Swiftii ;  and  tfaeo 

1  Rettiff'ajid  tlumberinp  on  its  arms.  -^Drpden  {^rud  Jonson). 

The  archangel  when  discord  was  restive  and  voould  not  be  drawn  Ihym  her  beloved  monastery  - 
Drydeut  Pre/,  to  Juven<U. 

2  At  what  age  to  begin  [to  bend  a  child's  will]  depends  npon  a  wise  observatioo;  tovfcwt 
children  are  naturally  reety  and  stubborn,  even  at  three  or  four.—'*  Moral  Enaye  on  provcrht," 
1710,  p  16.       3  Laboured  to  draw  three  restive  nations  on,— Roscommon,  Ckaimers^s  Poets,  1717. 

4  Such  an  idle,  restive  presence  as  this  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  such  active  perfectians.- 
"  Christian  Ltfe,"  Part  IL.  chap,  4. 

6  Young  men  .  .  .  and  that  which  doubles  all  errors  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract 
them;  like  a  restive  horse,  that  will  neither  stop  nor  tum.—Baeoit,  "  O/routk  and  Age,'*  **  Manuai  tf 
Essays^'  London,  1809 

And,  that  which  doubleth  all  erronrs  wlU  not  acknowledge  or  retract  tliem;  like  an  mneij 
horse,  that  will  neither  stop  nor  tume.-^*'  Essay es,**  1(B5,  Ed.  Jldis  Wright . 

6  Varionim  Shakespeare,  vol.  xiii.,  p  188. 

7  Rusty  (out  of  use)~to  nab  the  rust,  to  be  leftactory.  properly  applied  to  a  restiu  horse  Bn<l 
figuratively  to  the  human  species;  to  ride  rusty,  to  be  sullen;  called  also,  to  ride  grab.—"  Dic^  o/ 
Vulgar  Tongue,''  1785. 

8  "  Now,  Ingram,^'  said  the  young  man  in  penitential  tones,  **dont  eat  np  rough  aboo;  it"- 
**  A  Princess  of  Thule,"  chap,  vlL 

9  Try  It  in  a  dog,  or  an  horse,  or  any  other  creature,  and  see  whether  the  ill  and  reMy  trirb 
they  have  learned  when  young  are  easUy  to  be  mended  when  they  are  Idnd  ;  and  yet  non«  of 
these  creatures  are  half  so  wilful  and  proud  or  half  so  desirous  to  be  masters  of  tbemselr^  ted 
others,  as  man — **  On  Education,*^  p,  889. 

10 but  dismounted  Drom  the  saddle  when  he  fbuad  the  beast  which  bore  blm  began  to  fP^ 

resti/faod  nngovemable  ^Dedicatwon  to  Oeorgies. 

11  "  Yet  I  am  of  opinion  this  defect  ariaeth  ohiefly  ftom  a  perverse,  restive  dlspositloD."- 
"  Houyhnhnms,^'  chap.  viii. 

"  That  as  the  Yahoos  were  the  most  filthy,  noisome,  and  deformed  animal  which  nature  e^ 
produced,,  so  were  they  the  most  resHve  and  indocible,  mischievous,  and  maUdoils."— /*.,cA(7  ix. 
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the  word,  of  whidh  the  radical  inherent  sense  is  that  of  rest,  of  immobility,  was 
peryertedv  thoughtlessly  by  some  persons,  ignorantly  by  others,  to  the  expres- 
sion of  an  active  resistance  to  command.  This  is  a  kind  of  secondary  and  in- 
flected meaning,  which  being  the  resTilt  6f  no  analogy,  but  being  on  the 
contrary  abnormal,  vague,  and  confusing,  should  be  resisted  as  tending  to  en- 
feeble and  obscure  language. 

JEWELRY  NOT  "  JEWEL-LER-T." 

No  paragraph  in  "  Words  and  their  Uses'"  was  subjected  to  more  scornful 
treatment  than  that  in  wlxich  the  proper  meaning  of  jewelry  was  set  forth  as 
being,  first,  the  place  where  jewels,  are  kept,  and  thence  jewels  in  general. 
This  assertion,  and  the  censure  of  the  use  of  jewelry  to  mean  the  particular 
jewels  worn  by  a  lady,  was  scoffed  at  with  great  elaboration  of  contempt  both 
by  the  Yankee  in  New  England  and  the  Yankee  in  Old  England  who  so 
kindly  gave  themselves  to  the  work  of  my  destruction.^  '*  Superficial  philology  " 
and  *'  ignorant  pretension  "  were  the  mildest  judgments  passed  upon  it  and 
its  author.  But  the  distinction  that  I  drew  and  advocated  in  usage  is,  I  find 
now  (for  previously  I  had  not  examined  any  dictionaries  but  Johnson's,  in  which 
the  word  is  not,  and  Richardson's,  in  which  it  is  not  defined),  merely  that  which 
is  drawn  by  all  lexicographers,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  word  in  an 
English  dictionary,  which  was  within  less  than  twenty  years  of  the  earliest 
instance  of  its  use  hitherto  brought  to  light;'  even  from  Webster  in  his  first 
small  dictionary,  published  in  1807,  where  jewelry  is  **  jewels  and  trinkets  in 
general/*  and  his  own  great  edition  in  1828,  where  jewel  is  '*  an  ornament  worn 
by  ladies,^'  &nd  jewelry  ''jewels  ahd  ladies'  trinkets  in  general,''  down  to  Stor- 
month,  1871,  where  jewel  is  "an ornament,  a  gem,"  a,nd  jewelry  ''jewels  and 
ladies'  trinkets  in  general."  This  is  exactly,  and  only,  the  distinction  that 
I  insisted  upon ;  no  other.s  Of  my  historical  position  as  to  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  and  the  course  and  causes  of  its  deflected  meaning*,  I  felt  quite 
sure.  This  was,  ibatjetoelry  was  a  noun  of  place,  being  a  place  where  jewels 
were  kept,  as  trefisury  was,  and  is,  a  place  for  keeping  treasure ;  and  that  the 
former  word  is  not  formed  Mpon  jeweller,  as  some  other  words  in  ry  are  formed, 
"by  adding  y,  a  euphonic  shortening  of  ry,  to  the  appellative  of  their  appro- 

1  He  in  New  England  renders  his  orlticiem  iiangbt  by  tUs  rndloal  mlmpprelionslon  or  perver- 
tasm  :  '*  As  it  is  a  mark  of  low  caste  to  use  jewelrp  as  meaoioff  a  collection  of  Jewels,  it  follows  lo- 
gicaUy  that  he  mast  be  a  literary  pariah  who  speaks  of  eaua/rjp,  for  that  means  a  collection  ot 
horsemen,"  and  so  forth  and  so  forth  throoghout  the  dictionary.  This  was  actually  written  by  a 
sane  man,  although  what  I  had  said  was  that  a  ooUeotion  of  Jewels  is  exactly  what  jewelry  does 
mean :  See  **  Words  and  their  Uses/  1st  edition,  p.  131.  He  in  Old  England  entirely  misrepre- 
sente  the  use  made  of  the  word  by  Burke,  Macaulay,  and  Buskin,  whom  he  cites  against  a  dlsthio- 
tion  which  they  support, 

S  By  Burke,  at  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  in  1788. 

8  The  following  are  oharacteristio  examples  of  the  correct  and  the  incorrect  and  vulgar  use 
of  jewelTf  i  the  ilrst  ftx>m  one  of  William  Black's  charming  novels,  the  last  we  owe  him ;  the  sec* 
Odd  ttom  Mr.  Wllkie  Collins's  last  novel : 

"  Passing  through  the  clean  and  bright  little  lown,  Maokenaie  suddenly  pulled  up  his  horses 
in  front  of  a  small  shop,  in  the  window  of  which  some  cheap  bits  of  Jewelry  were  visible.'*—"  A 
FrimetBa  of  ThtUe,'^  chap.  il. 

**  Always  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  splendor  of  her  dress.  Lady  Janet  had  on  this  occa- 
sion snrpMMd  herself.  There  she  stood  revealed  in  her  grandest  velvet,  her  richest  Jewelry,  her 
finest  laca" — '*  The  New  Magdalen,^  chap.  xxix. 

In  the  last— I  say  it  with  reluctance— the  use  of  the  word  well  suits  the  tone  of  the  passage, 
and  of  tlie  book  in  which  it  appears. 

4  See  '*  Words  and  their  Uses,"  p.  188. 
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priate  tradesmen,"  as  one  of  these  critics  ignorantlv  assumes,  and  ao  is  not 
jewellery,  but  jewelry.  But  as  I  was  unable  at  the  moment  to  lag^  my  hand 
upon  the  evidence  (which,  indeed,  I  had  partly  forgotten),  I  said  nothing 
about  it,  except  to  point  out  the  word  joyaulrie  in  Cotgrave,  1611,  where  it  is 
defined  as  **  the  trade  and  mystery  of  jewelling."  This  was  met  only  by  the 
sneering  remark:  '*It  is  a  beautiful  word;  it  is  an  imposing  word;  it  im- 
presses us  with  an  indefinable  awe.  Mr.  White  assures  us  that  it  meant  *  the 
trade  and  mystery  of  jewelling ' ;  but  the  delicate  processes  of  logic  by  which 
it  is  made  to  explain  the  perversion  of  the  name  of  a  place  to  the  name  ef  the 
article  for  sale  in  that  place,  are  kept  from  our  view."  Now  that  I  have  at 
hand  books  and  memorandums  then  inaccessible  to  me,  I  can  be  more  spe- 
cific.   Looking  somewhat  further  b:vck,  we  find  that  jewelry  comes  from,  or 

at  least  is  an  analogous  formation  to,  the  Italian  gioelleria.    Thus  Florio,  1598: 

Oioelltriaf  the  arte  of  Jewellers  or  lapidaries;  also  a  jeufel-houte. 

In  the  edition  of  1690,  edited  by  Torriani,  we  have  **  a  jewel-house  "  given 
as  its  first  definition,  "  the  arte  of  jewellers,^'  etc.,  being  secondary.  Minshea 
in  his  Spanish  dictionary,  1599,  gives  no  corresponding  word  in  his  vocabu- 
lary; but  in  his  '*  Dialogues  in  Spanish  and  English,"  of  the  same  date,  we  find 
tlie  phrase  '*  Aora  vamos  &  l&joyerid — Now  let  us  go  to  the  place  where  they  sell 
jewels^  Finally — to  produce  an  absolutely  English  authority  of  the  first  im- 
portance— as  to  the  proper  form  of  the  English  wovd,  jewelry  (not  jewellery), 
and  as  to  its  meaning,  a  place  where  Jewels  are  kept.  Chapman  in  his 
**  Blinde  Beggar  of  Alexandria,"  published  in  1598,  about  two  hundred  years 
before  the  date  of  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  this  word  known  to  the 
compilers  of  dictionaries,  or  to  the  author  of  **  Recent  Exemplifications  of 

False  Philology,"  has  the  following  passage : 

Out  of  my  Trewurie  ohuse  the  [thy]  ehoyse  of  {pold 

Till  thou  flnde  some  matohiog  thj  hayra  in  brigMiieM ; 

Bat  that  will  never  be.  so  cbuse  thou  ever. 

Out  of  my  lewelrye  cbuse  thy  choyso  of  Dlamondes, 

Tin  thoa  flnde  some  as  brififhtsome  as  thyne  eyes ; 

But  that  will  never  be,  so  cbnae  thou  ever. 
The  delicate  process  of  logic  by  which  the  vFord  meaning  a  jewel-house,  at 
a  place  where  they  sell  jewels,  came  to  mean  that  which  was  kept  in  tfioM 
places,  is  the  process,  known  to  all  students  of  language,  by  which  the  oon« 
taining  is  put  for  the  contained;  as,  for  example,  pouUry,  first  a  place  where 
fowls  were  kept  for  sale,  and  pastry,  first  a  place  where  pies  were  stored. 
Yet  at  dinner  we  do  not  ask  a  lady  if  she  will  have  a  wing  of  the  poultry,  nor 
does  a  boy  beg  for  a  seoond  piece  of  pastry. 

Sneering  is  not  a  good  way  in  which  to  meet  facts  or  Arguments,  or  even 
the  mere  opinions  of  a  fairly  reasonable  man.  It  does  not  require  the  highest 
ability,  nor  does  it  necessarily  imply  the  most  tliorough  knowledge.  Most 
often  it  waits  on  blind  presumption  ditchward,  as  pride  goes  before  destruc- 
tion and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  £bJ1: 

RiGHABD  GbAKT  WbHS. 


A  BREAKFAST  WITH  VICTORIEN  SARDOU. 


THE  plajTwrigfat  is  of  slight  frame,  and  a  trifle  under  the  medium  height. 
His  hair,  hlack  and  abundant,  is  thrown  back  without  any  attempt  at 
parting.  The  eyes  are  dark  blue,  the  mouth  is  rather  large,  and  the  com- 
plexion has  that  paleness  which  comes  from  sedentary  occupation.  In  repose 
the  face  is  somewhat  heavy,  but  in  oonyersation  it  undergoes  such  a  change 
that  one  wonders  that  the  first  and  second  face  should  belong  to  the  same  per- 
son. In  one  position  it  resembles  that  of  a  faun.  The  voice  is  agreeable,  and 
Gallic  gesture  is  its  natural  accompaniment.  There  is  wit  in  the  smile,  and 
a  touch  of  malice.  He  has  the  gift  of  speech,  and  his  volubility  and  cleverness 
usually  turn  others  into  listeners,  who  in  this  instance  were  the  Count  de 
Najao — a  playwright  of  some  note — and  myself,  the  repast  being  triangular. 

His  mots  are  ocoasionaUy  heard  about  Paris,  and  the  following  is  a  speci- 
men :  A  well-known  journalist  asked  him  one  evening  in  a  tone  of  raillery, 
between  the  pear  and  the  cheese,  why  the  government  had  made  him  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  and  he  replied  imperturbably,  "  U  le  fallait.^^ 

The  manner  of  working  coming  under  discussion  during  breakfast,  M. 
Sardoa  gave  the  routine  of  one  of  his  dajrs.  All  his  labor  was  done  at  Marly, 
his  place  in  the  country.  After  a  cup  of  chocolate  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
he  worked  in  a  light  general  way,  like  a  painter  who  carries  out  details,  until 
ten,  and  during  these  two  hours  did  not  feel  in  the  t>est  disposition  for  work 
and  seldom  accomplished  anything  of  importance.  At  ten  he  opened  his  let- 
ters and  wrote  the  answers  which  wore  absolutely  necessary ;  for  letter- writ- 
ing was  one  of  his  aversions.  He  received  many  foolish  letters,  which  were 
consigned  without  further  thought  to  the  waste  basket.  After  this  he  glanced 
at  the  newspapers  of  Paris,  and  at  eleven  descended  to  his  garden  to  see  how 
his  flowers  and  plants  came  on,  and  have  a  chat  with  the  gardener.  Between 
eleven  and  twelve  he  ate  a  substantial  breakfast,  with  wine,  and  finished  with 
black  coffee.  This  repast  had  a  stimulating  effect,  and  as  soon  as  disposed  of, 
he  felt  in  excellent  condition  for  work,  and  often  began  to  write  before  he 
finished  his  ooflfee.  Whatever  merit  was  to  be  found  in  his  plays,  said  he, 
came  from  work  done  between  breakfast  and  about  half  past  two  in  the  after- 
noon. In  these  two  hours  he  thought  most  of  his  best  plots  and  situations 
had  originated,  and  it  was  certainly  during  this  time  that  he  had  done  his 
hard  work.  When  two  or  half  past  two  arrived,  he  was  fatigued,  tired  of  the 
sight  of  ink  and  paper,  and  resigned  the  pen  for  the  day,  and  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  resume  it  to  write  a  simple  note.  Then  he  became  Mayor  of 
Marly,  husband,  and  father,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  enjoyed  himself  in 
rural  pastimes. 

According  to  the  other  convive,  when  seen  at  Paris,  he  was  always  hurry- 
ing to  get  away  to  his  place  in  the  country ;  and  M.  Sardou  himself  said  that 
if  it  were  not  that  his  presence  was  necessary  at  the  rehearsals — a  more  seri- 
ous prooeedtng  than  in  America  or  any  other  country — he  would  come  to 
Paris  very  seldom.  He  usually  went  by  private  conveyance  to  his  home, 
throngh  the  Bois  de  Boulogne — a  delightful  drive  of  two  honrst.  He  had  been 
residing  at  Marly  ten  years,  and  thought  he  would  die  there.  The  country 
WB8  attractive  to  him,  and  one  of  his  favorite  subjects  of  conversation.  When 
SI 
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ho  got  away  from  friends  of  the  city  he  spoke  of  his  duties  as  an  agricoltarist, 
and  occasionally,  with  a  Voltairian  smile,  referred  alflo  to  those  of  the  Mayor 
of  Marly. 

In  response  to  my  suggestion  that  he  should  make  a  tour  in  America,  or 
at  least  visit  a  few  of  the  towns  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  he  gave  several  reasons 
Aot  valid.  He  did  not  like  to  leave  his  wife  and  child.  He  could  take  them 
with  him.  His  wife  dared  not  encounter  the  sea.  He  might  absent  himself 
for  a  visit  of  six  weeks;  and  I  referred  to  the  Count  de  Najac,  who  had  trav- 
elled with  Edmond  About  in  Egypt  up  to  the  second  cataract,  and  had  also 
been  to  America,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  go  again.  Whereupon  he  said 
that  M.  de  Najac  had  departed  from  the  habits  of  his  people,  and  was  do 
longer  a  Frenchman.  What  struck  him  in  Americans  was  their  way  of  talk- 
ing about  a  run  across  the  Atlantic  of  five  or  six  weeks;  in  France  such  a 
thing  was  an  episode.  I  was  constrained  to  add  confirmatory  testimony  to  tliis 
in  a  scene  which  had  come  under  my  observation  the  previous  day  at  the  raD- 
way  station :  a  family  in  tears  hung  around  a  youth  on  the  point  of  taking  his 
place  in  the  train — an  emotional  group  which  suggested  a  departure  for  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  when  it  turned  out  that  the  young  man's  destination  was 
Havre. 

The  playwright,  in  his  character  of  host,  expressed  solicitude  from  time  to 
time  as  to  tlie  interior  welfare  of  his  guests,  and  thought  their  food  was  not 
sufficiently  moistened  with  the  juice  of  tlie  grape.  This  must  be  attributed 
to  M.  Sardou^s  politeness,  for  the  convwes  exercised  due  diligence  in  this 
respect,  and  required  no  urging.  Toward  the  end  of  the  repast  versatility  of 
talent  was  exhibited  by  my  companions  in  a  disquisition  on  cheese  in  its  re- 
lations to  wine — that  is,  the  properties  of  different  kinds  of  cheese  in  bringing 
put  the  best  qualities  of  wine.  The  theory  having  been  thus  exposed,  a  pmo- 
tical  application  was  made,  satisfactory  to  all. 

M.  Sardou  dislikes  to  let  tha  public  into  the  secrets  of  his  work  before  the 
public  representation.  On  one  occasion — ^the  rehearsal  of  the  '*Maison 
Neuve  "  at  the  Vaudeville — an  indiscreet  journalist  furnished  an  account  of  it 
before  it  was  given  to  the  public,  and  the  author ^s  susceptibilities  were  so 
touched  that  he  withdrew  the  piece,  avowing  his  determination  to  keep  it  oot 
of  the  tlieatre  altogether.  As  the  play  was  made  under  contract,  the  manager 
of  the  theatre  entered  suit  in  the  courts  in  defence  of  his  rights,  and  M.  Sar- 
dou was  obliged  to  yield.  This  was  one  of  the  topics  of  Paris  at  the  time,  and 
had  the  effect  of  a  great  advertisement  for  the  play,  although  the  author  was 
doubtless  guiltless  of  such  intention. 

As  he  is  more  sensitive  on  this  point  perhaps  than  any  other,  his  rehearsak 
are  conducted  witli  as  much  secrecy  as  possible.  The  first  night  of  a  public  re- 
presentation the  critics  appear  in  full  force,  and  their  judgment,  published  the 
following  day  or  two,  forms  to  some  extent  that  of  the  public ;  hence  the  desire 
of  the  author  to  enjoy  all  the  advantage  of  his  effects,  in  light,  costume,  and 
good  acting,  on  the  minds  of  these  professional  observers.  These  firBt  nigkU 
are  held  to  be  important  by  the  Parisians,  and  tiokets  of  admission  are  much 
sought,  but  few  or  none  are  sold,  being  usually  given  to  critics,  friends,  and 
official  people.  Like  most  successful  playwrights,  M.  Sardou  is  exacting  as  to 
the  way  his  plays  are  put  on  the  stage,  and  exercises  personal  supervision 
over  every  department.  For  the  time  he  takes  possession  of  the  theatre  as  a 
pilot  takes  command  of  a  ship.  He  is  a  good  reader,  and  always  reads  his 
play  to  the  actors  himself.    When  he  read  the  **  Merveilleuses,*^  which  has 
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recently  been  represented,  he  played  it  from  beginning  to  end,  laughing  and 
weeping  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  part;  then  gave  Hamlefs 
advice  to  the  players,  with  numeroas  amendments  and  reiterations.  Daring 
the  rehearsals  he  directed  ererything,  placed  the  furniture  and  decorations, 
instructed  each  one  in  movement  and  speech — ^in  short,  was  a  professor  of 
comedy  whom  all  obeyed,  even  the  manager.  More  time  wa4  occupied  by 
the  author  in  hunting  up  costumes  and  brio-h-bnic  of  the  Directory  epoch  for 
the  "  Merveilleuses  *'  than  in  writing  the  play,  which  has  little  merit  of  inven- 
tion, being  mostly  a  compilation.  He  himself  painted  one  or  two  of  the  signs 
used  in  the  piece,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  scene-painter. 

The  usual  place  of  this  professor  of  theatrical  art  during  the  rehearsals  is 
alongside  the  prompter's  box,  on  the  front  of  the  stage,  where  he  sits  and  notes 
every  detail,  jumping  up  at  intervals  and  running  from  one  side  to  the  other 
to  give  instruction,  sometimes  compelling  a  player  to  repeat  a  simple  sentence 
a  dozen  times.  In  the  gavotte — a  dance  under  the  Directory  in  the  '*  Mer- 
veilleuses'^— an  experienced  ballet-master  was  employed  to  lead  it.  After 
going  through  it  twenty  times,  M.  Sardou  still  expressed  dissatisfaction; 
when  the  irate  master  of  the  ballet  put  on  his  hat  and  told  him  he  might  lead 
his  ballets  himself,  since  he  pretended  to  know  everything.  Amid  general 
surprise,  the  author  left  his  chair,  placed  himself  at  the  head  6f  the  dancing 
troop,  and  executed  the  gavoUe,  C^est  le  theatre  incame  !  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  manager. 

M.  de  Najac  once  collaborated  with  M.  Sardou  in  the  production  of  a 
play,  during  which  he  passed  eight  days  with  him  at  Marly.  As  is  generally 
the  case  in  dual  play-writing,  the  better  poition  of  the  time  was  devoted  to 
stimulating  and  suggestive  discussion.  The  play  was  mostly  constructed  as 
they  sat  upon  fences  and  walked  through  the  woods,  the  proprietor  of  Marly 
emphasizing  the  situations  with  a  great  stick  which  ho  usually  carried,  and 
assuming  the  roles  himself-^the  naive  maiden,  the  sighing  lover,  or  the  irate 
parent,  as  the  case  might  be. 

A  critical  night  for  the  author  is  naturally  that  on  which  his  play  is  fir^t 
given  to  the  public.  The  elder  Dumas  placed  himself  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous box  of  the  theatre,  smiled  benignly  down  on  the  spectators  and  the  stage, 
and  as  the  play  progressed  naively  manifested  admiration  of  his  own  work. 
When  it  proved  to  be  a  success,  his  face  grew  radiant,  and  he  looked  as  if  he 
expe<^d  an  ovation.  The  son  is  the  reverse  of  his  father,  disliking  publio 
situations  and  manifestations.  M.  Sardou  does  not  remain  in  the  theatre — 
not  even  behind  the  scenes — but  goes  to  a  neighboring  cafe,  where  people 
brin<r  him  tidings  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  the  play. 

Moli^re  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  profession  of  dramatic  author,  and* 
in  a  certain  sense,  to  have  elosed  it  to  those  who  came  after  him,  in  leaving  a 
standard  so  high  as  to  be  unattainable— <loing  for  comedy  what  LaFontaine  did 
for  the  fiible.  Brilliant  as  some  of  those  were  who  came  after  Molicre,  they 
cannot  be  compared  to  him  in  any  one  quality  of  the  dramatic  author.  The 
French  have  always  occupied  themselves  more  with  the  theatre  than  any 
other  pec^ple,  and  in  their  literary  history  it  usually  has  the  first  place.  It  is 
the  most  attractive  field  to  those  ambitious  of  literary  honors,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  thorough  schools  of  training  for  those  who  adopt  writing  as  a  profession, 
whether  in  journalism  or  book-making.  Requiring  as  it  does  the  exercise  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the  writer,  the  path  to  triumph  is  proportionately  difficult, 
which  renders  it  all  the  more  attractive  to  the  lover  of  art.    It  is  compara- 
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tively  easy  to  induce  a  publisher  in  Paris  to  pi'int  an  octavo  yolame,  inroWing 
an  outlay  of  about  $200,  but  it  is  a  different  matter  to  persuade  the  manager 
of  a  theatre  to  bring  out  a  play  which  requires  the  spending  of  thousands. 
This  gives  an  idea  of  the  greater  obstacles  which  exist  in  the  way  of  the  dram- 
atist. On  an  averaj^e,  there  are  about  twelve  thousand  publications  every 
year  in  Paris,  while  at  the  most  not  more  than  two  hundred  new  plays  are 
introduced  at  the  theatres ;  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  attending  Uie 
pursuit  of  this  profession.  Half  the  joung  men  who  pass  through  the  oolleges 
of  the  Latin  Quarter  try  their  hand  at  play-writing — especially  of  tragedy  in 
imitation  of  the  classic  Greeks — and  fail.  In  a  word*  the  typical  Frenchman, 
at  least  while  young,  entertains  the  conviction  that  he  can  write  a  play. 

Although  M.  Sardou  writes  plays  which  make  the  most  money,  he  is  not 
the  best  playwright.  Emile  Augier,  Jules  Sandeau,  and  Alexandre  Dumas  the 
younger,  for  instance,  judged  by  the  rules  of  art,  are  superior  to  him.  Angier, 
especially,  possesses  depth,  philosophy,  and  style,  in  none  of  which  is  Sardou 
distinguished.  But  the  movement  and  life  in  the  latter  invest  him  with  an  at- 
traction not  often  found  in  his  contemporaries.  His  faults  are  hidden  under  the 
action,  hurried  on  to  the  denauementt  with  hardly  a  breathing  spell.  There 
is  an  audacity  in  the  scene  which  scarcely  any  one  else  could  maintain ;  the 
brilliancy  of  the  dialogue  is  irresistible,  and  the  types — when  French — are 
usually  well  defined  and  richly  colored.  Reason  may  object  to  many  of  his 
situations  as  untrue,  but  it  gives  way  before  tlie  action. 

One  of  the  principal  faults  of  M.  Sardou  is  a  disposition  to  employ  small 
means  to  produce  his  effects.    He  resorts  to  the  old  and  worn  tricks,  such  as 
the  *'  dropped  handkerchief  with  the  initials,"  the  "  lost  letter,"  the  *'  thrust- 
ing of  people  under  sofas,"  and  others  of  the  same  character,  known  in  the 
language  of  the  theatre  nsjicelles  and  trues.    His  fondness  for  these  little  twists 
and  turns  to  create  surprises  lessens  his  force  in  the  estimation  of  the  train- 
ed critic,  however  much  they  may  please  the  people.    These  truca^  taking 
them  for  what  they  are  worth,  are  prepared  by  him  with  great  care ;  yet  pre- 
pare them  as  he  will,  he  cannot  always  prevent  us  f^om  seeing  the  trick  be- 
fore it  is  played.    If  a  handkerohief  is  dropped,  we  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  as 
to  what  hand  it  will  fall  into.    If  the  lover  is  thrust  into  the  wardrobe,  we 
know  in  advance  that  he  will  nearly  be  discovered  by  the  legitimate  party  in 
order  that  our  suspense  may  be  played  upon.    The  talent  which  he  employs 
in  very  small  things — these  little  snares  to  catch  our  surprise — ^is  remarkable, 
and  suggests  a  prestidigitator,  with  all  his  paraphernalia  of  wands,  cards,  and 
mirrors.    It  is  evident  that  he  attaches  too  much  importance  to  this  branch 
of  his  art,  to  the  neglect  of  more  important  features.    Although  Ingres  painted 
the  best  pictures  of  his  time,  nothing  interested  him  like  the  violin.     It  is  pos- 
sible that  M.  Sardou^s  Jicdles  may  be  his  violin.    Sardou^s  strength  lies,  in 
addition  to  his  dramcUurgie,  in  his  studies  of  character,  and  in  the  invention 
of  new  French  types.    And  yet  this  invention  does  not  extend  to  plots,  for  in 
seeing  his  plays  they  recall  others  to  the  memory,  with  sufficient  distinctness 
to  subject  him  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism.    Another  objecdon  to  Sai^a  is 
his  abuse  of  what  the  French  call  the  tarUne — a  short,  spicy  harangue  on 
some  subject  supposed  to  be  occupying  public  attention.    He  does  this  ligiitly, 
brilliantly,  but  often  with  lack  of  judgment.    This  seems  like  an  ostentatioiis 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  however  well  these  "  hits  "  may  be  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  their  indulgence  constitutes  a  departure  Arom  the  rules 
of  art.    There  is  an  illustration  of  his  harangues  in  Uie  *'  Ganaches»**  in  his 
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xasaal  style  of  the  attack  and  the  reply ;  for  instance,  the  attack  and  defenee  of 
tlie  old  and  the  present  society,  the  happiness  of  the  past  and  of  to-day,  the 
simplicity  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  century.  £aoh  of  these  harangues 
hae  speoial  reference  to  an  existing  state  of  things,  on  which  it  depends  for  ap- 
plause, and  for  this  reason  there  is  danger  that  the  jrfeces  which  treat  of  sncll 
salijeots  will  go  out  of  fashion  in  course  of  time. 

In  scenic  invention  and  detiuls,  as  well  as  that  wonderfhl  movement  and 
'  life  which  have  been  referred  to,  M.  Sardou  is  unequalled.  The  sparkle  and 
attraction  almost  induce  one  to  believe  for  the  time  that  he  is  the  dramatic 
author  of  the  age;  but  reflection  shows,  after  the  lights  are  out,  that  he  is  defi- 
cient in  that  profundity  of  analysis  and  largeness  of  idea  which  belong  to  a 
great  aathor.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  an  illustration  from  the  race-course,  I 
should  say  that  M.  Sardou  has  brilliant  action  withont  much  bottom ;  that  he 
is  good  for  a  short  and  showy  race,  but  not  equal  to  a  long  one.  In  other 
words,  he  is  not  up  to  a  sustained,  strong  effort,  although  he  gave  promise  of 
it  in  one  or  two  instances*— especially  in  the  '*  Patrie." 

It  may  be  encouraging  to  young  dramatists  to  know  that  the  first  piece 
which  M.  Sardou  persuaded  the  director  of  the  Od^on  to  undertake  was  a 
fiulure  of  the  gloomiest  description.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by  pov* 
erty,  and  he  was  thirty  thousand  francs  in  debt.  He  says  now,  in  his  prosper 
ous  dayst  that  what  surprises  him  most  is,  that  he  should  at  that  time  have 
found  peoi^e  willing  to  trust  him  to  such  an  amount.  The  fiiilure  of  his  first 
play  at  the  Odeon — '*  La  Taveme  " — was  such  as  to  shut  the  doors  of  all  the 
theatres  against  him.  His  future  was  as  dark  as  the  little  back  shop  in  which 
he  toiled,  in  one  of  the  cheap  quarters  of  Paris ;  but  elasticity  and  hopefulness 
were  his  aids,  and  they  lifted  him  over  the  ol>stacles  which  stood  between  him 
and  snooess.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  before  he  succeeded  in  persuading  anp 
other  manager  to  run  the  risk  of  representing  one  of  his  pieces,  and  this  in  a 
small  theatre  in  one  of  the  out-of-the-way  quarters  of  Paris.  Mme.  D^jazet 
was  the  name  of  the  manager  who  at  length  consented  to  a  second  trial,  in  the 
theatre  named  after  herself.  Here  M.  Sardou  tried  the  public  again  in  *'  Les 
premieres  Armes  de  Figaro,^'  in  three  acts ;  and  had  this  also  failed,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  we  should  never  have  heard  of  him  again.  The  play  met  with  a 
favorable  reception.  Tiiis  was  the  entering  wedge  to  an  opening  career,  and 
in  a  short  time  afterward  he  obtained  footing  on  a  more  conspicuous  scene^ 
that  of  the  Gymnase  theatre,  where  his  **  Pattes  de  liouche,"  a  comedy  of  three 
aets,  was  his  first  really  brilliant  triumph. 

As  in  the  case  of  Scribe,  his  disastrous  beginning  did  not  indicate  anything 
meritorious  behind  it — nothing,  in  short,  which  showed  that  its  author  would 
afterward  make  such  plays  as  "  Patrie  "  and  **  Nos  bons  Bourgeois."  In  this 
respect  he  was  also  like  Balzac,  whose  first  hooka  furnished  no  light  to  the 
*'  Peau  de  Chagrin  '*  and  Pire  Goriot "  of  subsequent  years;  but  here  the  re- 
semblance begins  and  ends  between  M.  Sardou  and  that  remarkable  man. 

After  his  first  victory,  the  way  became  comparatively  smooth ;  and  of  the 
thirty  battles  he  has  since  fought  behind  the  footlights,  two  only  have  been  de- 
feats, and  one  or  two  what  may  be  called  drawn  battles  or  wcces  d^eaUme. 
Tlie  names  of  the  defeats  were  '*  Les  Diables  Noirs  "  and  *'  La  Papillone.*' 
The  first  was  the  worae  of  the  two;  the  public  flatly  rejected  the  **  Diables 
Noirs,^^  and  they  took  possession  of  their  author  in  consequence  for  a  time* 
This  play  was  a  new  departure — aa  olla  podrida  of  passion,  violence,  melo- 
dranut  and  brood  comedy — screams,  tears,  and  laughter;  an  inflated  thing . 
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which  the  pen  of  the  critic  punctored  at  sight,  and  it  at  once  collapsed.  The 
other  piece,  the  **  Papillone,**  was  given  at  the  National  Theatre,  the  first 
and  last  time  that  M.  Sardou  appeared  on  the  bills  of  that  establishment. 
His  success  at  the  Vaudeville  in  "  Nos  Intimes  "  had  been  so  great  as  to  induce 
the  society  of  the  National  Theatre  to  ask  him  for  a  play,  to  which  be  re- 
sponded with  the  **  Papillone  ^* — ^i»obably  one  of  those  he  had  made  in  earlier 
days,  when  the  ears  of  managers  were  deaf.  It  was  a  broad  comedy,  adapted 
to  a  theatre  like  the  Palais  Royal,  but  unfit  for  the  classic  place  into  which  it 
was  introduced,  and  it  was  received  with  murmurs  and  hisses. 

These  are  the  only  two  serious  checks  that  he  has  met  with.  The  *'  Muson 
Neuve  **  was  the  most  ordinary  of  his  successes,  approaching  to  something 
like  half  a  failure,  for  an  author  of  M.  Sardou^s  prestige.  From  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  the  most  brilliant  triumph  was  the  **  Famille  Benoiton,^^  whose 
characters,  sayings,  and  incidents  became  household  words  all  over  Finance. 
Here  was  a  group  under  the  £mpire,  painted  in  strong  colors,  which  showed 
the  author^s  remarkable  talent  for  seizing  the  actuality  of  Parisian  life — a 
picture  of  feverish,  material  existence,  during  the  latter  part  of  Napoleon^s 
reign.  Getting  money  and  spendii^^  it  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  play  turns ; 
in  its  dizzy  whirl  are  exhibited  slang,  magnificent  toilets,  and  worldly  actions, 
and  under  these  turns  a  parasitic  drama  which  in  the  end  turns  into  a  comedy. 
There  is  throughout  pyrotechnic  display  of  slang  wit  and  crispy  dialogue. 
One  of  its  most  original  features  is  the  character  of  Mme.  Benoiton,  who  is 
always  out.  Some  of  the  sayings  in  the  play  are  still  current  on  the  boule- 
vard, although  the  toilets  which  it  inspired  have  some  time  disappeared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  caprices  of  fashion. 

He  has  had  more  success  in  creating  or  disseminating  popular  phrases 
than  any  other.  Dumas  endeavored  to  put  **  elle  a  de  la  ligne  ^*  into  circula- 
tion as  the  description  of  a  well-made  woman,  but  with  indifferent  succeas. 
Sardou  seldom  misses  in  this  field.  **  £t  ta  sosur  "  struck  the  popular  fancy 
in  the  **  Famille  Benoiton  "  the  first  night,  and  has  been  in  vogue  ever  since. 
The  mots  employed  by  Dumas  are  apt  to  be  finical,  and  in  the  upper  strata  of 
language;  those  of  Sardou  are  something  lower  down,tind  come  within  easy 
comprehension  of  the  people. 

M.  Sardou,  like  Marivanx  and  Beanmarchais,  paints  the  manners  and 
customs  of  his  time,  but  he  never  gets  exactly  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject  He 
is  possessed  of  observation  in  everything  relating  to  the  exterior  man,  but  has 
difficulty  in  getting  inside  of  him.  His  aim  is  rather  to  amuse  the  public  than 
to  move  it,  and  in  Uiis  and  some  other  respects  he  bears  a  resemblance  to  Scribe, 
after  whom  his  work  is  modelled.  The  opinion  of  Scribe^s  contemporaneous 
critics  was  more  flattering  than  that  of  his  critic  of  to-day;  in  a  word.  Scribe 
has  lost  ground,  and  this  will  be  the  case  with  Sardou  when  the  actuality  with 
which  his  work  is  filled  shall  have  passed  away.  Both  these  authors  once  or 
twice  seemed  to  rise  to  a  higher  level,  one  in  **  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,'*  and  the 
other  in  the  '*  Patrie  "  and  *'  Rabagas."  Both  were  on  the  point  of  seizing  that 
divine  spark  of  genius  which  would  have  immortalized  them,  and  both  missed  it 
Scribe  wrote  plays  when  the  time  was  big  with  events,  and  yet  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  any  of  them  on  the  stage.  Sardou  almost  wrote  the  play  of  his 
age  in  *'Ragabas,**  and  yet  &iled.  He  has  not  given  the  best  account  of  tlie 
talent  with  which  he  is  endowed.  He  does  not  possess  a  pure  love  of  art ;  that  is, 
he  does  not  seem  to  love  art  for  art  itself,  but  rather  regards  it  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  works  too  much  and  too  quickly  to  put  a  complete  and  symmet- 
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rical  story  on  the  stage.  Throngh  haste,  he  £eu1s  to  develop,  step  by  step, 
certain  acts  to  logical  endings.  In  the  interest  of  art,  every  one  must  regret 
that  '*  Ragabas  "  was  pat  so  quickly  behind  the  footlights ;  that  it  was  not  al- 
lowed to  repose  a  month  or  two  in  a  drawer,  to  be  perfected  by  the  author 
with  a  calm  judgment  and  a  mind  refreshed.  In  writing  this  play,  if  he  had 
only  possessed  the  patience  and  industry  in  modelling,  touching,  and  retouch- 
infl^  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  it  would  have  been  the  distinctive  play  of  the  last 
two  decades — ^a  complete  tableau  of  one  side  of  contemporaneous  history. 
One  opinion  is  that  this  haste  arises  from  a  desire  to  reach  immediate,  ma* 
terial  results ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  rather  a  defect  of  artistic  organization.  I 
am  persuaded  that  work  long  on  his  hands  brings  about  a  revulsion;  that  the 
sight  of  it  after  a  time  is  almost  nauseating. 

Sardou  is  malin,  apparently,  without  desiring  to  be  anything  more.  It  is 
rarely  that  an  author  goes  over  the  heads  of  his  audience  like  Moli^re  in  the 
**  Misanthrope  "  and  Racine  in  "  Britannicus.^*  Sardou  never  does.  He  has  no 
pretension  to  instruct,  no  theories  to  develop,  no  philosophy  to  explain.  The 
ordinary  spectator  walks  hand  in  hand  with  him  and  sees  all  that  he  sees. 
There  are  no  summits  to  climb,  no  depths  to  sound.  He  is  the  interpreter  of 
passing  events,  and  seldom  flEiils  in  his  rendering  of  surface  pictures.  Where 
he  does  fail,  as  in  the  **  Maison  Neuve,^*  in  which  he  presumed  too  much  on 
the  melodramatic  sympathy  of  his  audience,  he  corrects  himself  in  the  work 
which  follows.  Thus,  if  he  trips,  no  man  recovers  himself  more  quickly. 
When  he  arrives  at  the  point  of  seeing  exactly  what  the  people  want,  no  one 
is  more  audacious  than  he  in  supplying  the  want.  He  folloivs  the  taste  of  the 
people,  and  does  not  attempt  to  lead  it.  He  made  several  efforts  to  lead  when 
less  experienced  than  he  is  now,  and  these  efforts  were  not  attended  with 
success.  One  of  these  was  in  the  idea  of  combining  tears,  emotion,  and  broad 
laughter  in  **  Les  Diables  Noirs,^^  in  imitation  of  some  of  Shakespeare^s  work, 
but  it  was  very  crude.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  ever  make  another  mis- 
take of  the  kind.  He  has  so  studied  the  people  that  he  has  arrived  at  a  pretty 
just  estimate  of  what  they  will  accept  and  what  they  will  reject.  He  knows, 
for  instance,  that  in  his  pictures  of  to-day  there  may  and  ought  to  be  emotion, 
but  on  condition  that  it  be  not  romantically  tragic ;  he  knows  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  any  kind  of  virtue  is  admired,  provided  the  form  be  beautiful,  and  that 
the  abstractly  beautiful  of  ugly  form  may  not  be  written ;  he  knows  that  ro- 
mantic heroism  has  had  its  day  and  is  now  dead — not  but  what  the  people  are 
still  fond  of  emotion,  but  it  must  be  clothed  in  new  forms.  No  one  is  more 
alive  to  the  fact  than  he,  that  the  classic  heroes  of  Racine  and  Corneille  are 
tiresome  to  the  modern  theatre-goer ;  that,  in  type  and  dramatic  action,  such 
a  thing  as  the  flight  of  Nero,  in  Roman  gear  and  dignity,  is  rococo.  The  dra- 
matic representations  of  the  classic  French  authors  were  grandiose ;  tliose  of 
to-day  are  and  must  be  'different.  The  arts  of  play- writing  and  painting 
have  walked  together  in  abandoning  the  classically  heroic  for  the  easel  pic- 
ture and  the  light  society  play. 

M.  Sardou  reflects  the  tastes  qf  his  time.  If  the  drama  is  in  its  decadence, 
he  will  follow  it  in  each  downward  step,  though  it  should  end  where  it  began, 
in  the  informal  burlesque  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  sung  in  the  midst  of  the  grape 
vines,  in  costume  of  Satyr  and  Silenus.  If  it  is  progressive,  he  is  as  ready  to 
rise  with  it  and  do  better  work.  If  it  is  to  continue  in  its  present  path,  he 
will  follow  it  with  the  same  tenacity.  The  saying  so  often  applied  to  Na- 
poleon m.  may  also  be  applied  to  him — ^he  understands  his  epoch. 
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Hia  qoiokness  in  noting  the  oourse  of  public  opi^nion  is  iUuBtarated  in  his 
manner  of  treating  America  and  Americans,  to  understand  which  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  to  know  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  France  in  this  regard  during 
the  last  few  years.  Before  the  Mexican  campaign  of  Napoleon,  la  lihre 
Amdrique  was  something  Arcadian ;  Laboulaye's  flattering  tribute  to  America 
— **  Paris  in  America  *^ — ^had  a  rog^e ;  the  names  of  Lafayette  and  Washington 
were  still  coupled  together;  according  to  popular  tradition,  France  had  pot 
America  on  her  legs,  had  patronized  and  befriended  one  of  her  most  gifted 
sons — ^Franklin ;  America  was  the  promised  land,  and  Frenchmen  generally 
were  friendly  to  all  Americans.  This  was  the  rose-water  period.  When  the 
American  government,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Mexican  soil,  there  woe 
some  shaking^  of  the  head.  During  the  French-Prussian  war  opinionB  and 
sympathies  in  the  United  States  were  divided,  which  was  a  surprise  to  French- 
men, who  had  expected  that  America  entire  would  extend  to  them  at  least  a 
hearty  moral  support.  Here  there  was  some  talk  about  ingratitude.  Rich 
Americans  began  to  come  to  Paris  in  great  numbers,  and  furnished  a  type 
which  was  not  according  to  that  pattern  of  republican  simplicity  and  unsel- 
fishness which  had  l>een  held  up  as  something  peculiarly  American.  Our 
countrymen — as  they  had  the  right  to  do,  since  they  paid  for  them — ^secured 
the  finest  equipages,  apartments,  and  hotels ;  outbid  the  natives  in  pictures, 
laces,  and  robes.  Thus,  through  their  coming,  according  to  Frenchmen, 
prices  of  living  generally  advanced.  They  discovered  that  the  civilization  of 
these  rich  Americans — from  their  point  of  view — did  not  correspond  with  that 
of  French  people  in  similar  circumstances.  They  looked  at  them  too  super* 
ficially  to  discover  that  as  a  nation  of  workers  they  had  not  the  time  to  culti- 
vate the  graces;  that  their  civilization  was  in  the  interior  man,  deep-rooted 
and  growing,  of  a  vitality  that  could  hardly  be  impaired  by  any  event,  good  or 
bad,  in  the  history  of  their  nation.  French  observers  saw  men  who  could  not 
play  the  piano,  nor  sing,  nor  appreciate  objects  of  art,  and  who  chewed  to- 
bacco, wore  beards  in  hard  lines  athwart  the  cheek,  jostled  people  without 
asking  pardon,  lounged  in  free  and  easy  fashion  over  the  furniture  of  neigh- 
bors, and  snt  on  the  counters  of  shops.  Politically  they  were  not  republicans 
for  others,  but  only  for  themselves.  The  American  government  had  no  word 
of  sympathy  to  offer  to  the  young  and  struggling  republic  of  France.  They 
observed,  too,  that  many  American  families  were  not  as  faithful  to  tlieir  re- 
publican principles  as  they  had  believed  at  an  earlier  day.  They  saw  Ameri- 
can fathers  and  mothers  paying  down  so  much  money  to  the  owner  of  a  title 
to  induce  him  to  marry  their  daughter,  wiQiout  submitting  the  man^s  moral 
character  to  a  proper  examination.  They  occasionally  heard  young  girls  ex- 
press a  preference  for  a  monarchy  in  America,  and  saw  them  going  out  alone 
with  young  men,  and  exhibiting  in  their  intercourse  with  them  a  behavior  that 
seemed  reprehensible.  Seeing  these  things,  the  Frenchmen  drew  their  own 
conclusions ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  give  them  a  true  insight  into  any  foreign  cus- 
toms. A  reaction  took  place,  and  reached  the  otlier  extreme,  which  is  always 
the  case  in  France.  The  American  way  of  bringing  up  young  women  was 
considered  dangerous,  and  French  mothers  did  not  wish  to  see  their  daughters 
with  their  American  sisters.  The  custom  of  many  American  wives  living 
here,  with  husbands  absent  in  the  States,  struck  them  as  singular  and  improp- 
er. The  Americans  were  too  fVee  in  throwing  open  their  doors  to  all  comers, 
some  of  whom  were  people  who  might  not  visit  frbxX  is  considered  a  good 
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French  house.  These  considerations,  a  part  of  which  rest  ou  little  foundation, 
indaced  the  fVench  to  draw  aloof  from  American  society.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  French  woman  is  rarely  seen  in  the  house  of  the  American ;  the  men  may 
be  found  there  naturally,  as  they  go  everywhere,  but  their  presence  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  fixing  the  social  status  of  those  they  visit 

Sardou  noted  these  changes,  and  utilized  them  in  the  drama.  Any  allu- 
sion made  touching  America,  in  his  character  as  a  playwright,  during  the 
early  period,  was  in  the  old  complimentary  vein  about  *^  libra  Am^riqueJ^ 
Down  to  the  time  of  **  Rabagas,^*  one  of  his  characters  therein,  Eva,  was  drawn 
with  a  flattering  hand — a  handsome,  practical  young  American,  who  likes  the 
republic  at  home  but  not  abroad.  Indeed,  she  was  drawn  and  colored  too 
flatteringly  for.  an  American,  according  to  the  changed  opinion  of  Fi-enchmen, 
and  Sardou  saw  it  quickly ;  for  he  is  like  a  physician  with  his  hand  on  the  pop- 
ular pulse.  Then  came  **  Uncle  Sara,'*  in  which  he  gave  his  patient,  Paris,  a 
pleasing  potion.  He  will  not  go  counter  to  current  opinion,  and  his  popular- 
ity in  Paris  is  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  anything  else.  **  Uncle 
Sam  **  is  made  up  of  tiiith  and  error.  Sardou,  to  write  his  play,  took  up  the 
brochures  of  several  young  Frenchmen  who  saw  the  United  States  in  a  month, 
and  gathered  his  ideas  from  their  crude  and  superficial  accounts. 

He  did  this  ingenuously  and  carelessly,  without  suspecting  that  half  of  his 
theatrical  construction  had  nothing  to  stand  on.  But  with  a  playwright  like 
him,  the  question  of  truthfolness  of  manner,  custom,  and  geography — except 
in  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  own  country — was  of  secondary  importance.  He 
knew,  according  to  the  prevalent  feeling  in  a  certain  class  of  Parisian  society, 
considered  intelligent  and  fashionable,  that  some  hard  knocks  administered  to 
America  would  be  well  received;  and  to  him  this  reason  was  sufficient.  Be- 
sides, writing  strictly  with  a  view  to  Parisian  popularity  rendered  him  care- 
less as  to  the  opinion  of  foreign  critics. 

It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  admit  his  errors  once  published,  and  M.  Sardou 
finds  it  so.  That  he  has  corrected  some  of  his  opinions  about  Americans  since 
the  representation  of  *<  Uncle  Sam**  in  New  York,  through  tlie  criticisms  of 
the  press,  is  doubtless  true,  out  he  would  hardly  make  the  admission.  To 
Americans  this  play  has  shown  that  a  Frenchman  may  be  familiar  with  the 
alfiurs  of  his  own  country,  and  strikingly  ignorant  of  those  of  the  United 
States. 

The  theatre  absorbs  much  of  the  literary  talent  of  France,  this  department 
being  more  lucrative  than  any  other.  The  playwrights  o^  Paris,  during  the 
representation  of  one  of  their  plays,  receive  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  receipts,  which  vary  from  three  to  seven  thousand  francs  a  night. 
Taking  five  thousand  as  an  average,  ten  per  cent,  would  give  to  the  author 
five  hundred  francs,  or  one  hundred  dollars,  per  night.  Other  terms,  a  trifle 
lower,  enst  for  the  provincial  theatres,  regulated  and  enforced  by  the  Society 
des  Auteurs  Dramatiques  et  Compositeurs  de  Musique.  Thus  the  author  is 
sometimes  in  receipt  of  his  percentage  from  several  theatres  at  the  same 
time.  He  is  also  the  recipient  of  a  small  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  printed 
play.  The  author  of  the  one-act  farce  with  which  the  performance  usually 
begins  receives  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  receipts,  ten  being  for  the  author 
of  the  principal  piece.  M.  Sardou *s  plays  are  generally  of  such  length  that 
they  do  not  admit  of  the  farce;  hence  he  is  paid  the  twelve  per  cent. — ^the 
amount  allowed  for  the  whole  evening*s  performance.  This  privilege  is  only 
accorded  to  two  or  three  of  the  most  successful  authors.  M.  Sardou  has 
made  from  his  plays  as  much  as  $40,000  a  year. 
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It  is  now  a  much  more  lucrative  business  than  formerly.  Scribe,  who  Is 
cited  as  the  most  successful  playwright  of  his  time,  received  for  one  of  his 
pieces  in  1812  one  hundred  francs,  in  1816  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  another 
entitled  "L'£cole  de  Village,^*  and  two  hundred  for  the  "Comte  Ory,*'  in  1818 
four  hundred  for  the  "  Visite  k  Bedlam,^*  and  three  thousand  for  "  YalMe.^^ 
The  price  continued  to  advance  until,  in  1834,  he  was  paid  twenty  thou- 
sand francs  for  the  **  Passion  Secr^te,^'  which  was  considered  at  thai  time 
something  fabulous  in  the  way  of  remuneration.  The  **  Menteur  **  of  Cor^ 
neille  probably  never  reached  such  a  figure  as  this.  M.  Sardou  realizes  from 
a  popular  play  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thon* 
sand  francs— 930,000!  The  dramatic  authors  of  France  are  indebted  for  the 
prices  which  tliey  now  receive  in  a  great  measure  to  the  existence  of  the 
association  into  which  they  have  formed  themselves — La  Soci6te  des  Auteors 
Dramatiques  et  Compositeur  de  Musique,  which  is  much  like  a  trades  union — 
advancing  the  interests  and  defending  the  rights  of  each  individual  member. 
Naturally,  all  the  playwrights  of  France  are  members  of  this  association,  the 
aflEairs  of  which  are  managed  by  a  selected  committee  of  fifteen,  the  committee 
appointing  two  of  their  number  as  president  and  secretary. 

The  French  playwright  has  an  advantage  over  tliose  of  any  other  country, 
in  having  superior  actors  to  represent  his  play.  This  was  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Sardou^s  *'  Patrie,"  which  proved  to  be  almost  a  failure  in  America,  and 
was  a  triumph  in  Paris,  where  it  is  considered  to-day  one  of  the  best  pieces  its 
author  ever  wrote.  It  is  one  of  those  which  require  a  brilliant  mue  en  sohu 
in  order  to  conserve  its  theatrical  effects. 

The  American  playwright  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  the  mite  en 
sckne  of  his  play.  The  stage  manager  and  the  players  take  his  work  out  of 
his  hands,  and  represent  it  according  to  their  idea.  Their  self-sufficiency 
hardly  brooks  advice  from  him  who  made  it,  and  they  take  umbrage  at  cor^ 
rections,  and  insist  on  having  their  own  way.  Their  professional  jealousies 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  general  effect  In  France  there  is  more  devotion 
to  art.  The  author,  director,  and  players  enter  into  a  kind  of  fiimily  arrange- 
ment to  ^ive  the  most  artistic  expression  to  the  work.  As  there  must  be  a 
leader  to  all  concerted  action,  the  author  is  properly  recognized  as  such,  and 
his  explanations  are  listened  to  and  his  instructions  obeyed,  unless  there  should 
be  some  good  reason  for  not  doing  so.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  author  asks  the 
advice  of  director  and  players,  and  avails  himself  of  their  knowledge  of  stage 
business.  The  players  naturally  have  their  professional  jealousies  here  as 
elsewhere,  but  their  love  of  art  neutralizes  these,  and  disposes  them  to  make 
sacrifices  where  the  interest  of  the  play  demands  them. 

In  the  French  theatre  there  are  some  things  worthy  of  remark,  as  differing 

firom  the  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  theatre.    There  is  gentle  handling  of 

each  other  among  the  players.     When  one  strikes  another  with  a  stuffed  stick, 

it  is  a  very  light  tap;  with  us  it  is  apt  to  be  a  blow.    If  there  is  slapping  of 

the  face,  it  is  the  merest  touch ;  with  us  it  is  too  often  a  spank.    If  there  is  a 

drinking  bout,  it  is  gay  and  aix'y,  and  nothing  more;  with  us  it  is  too  frequent- 

ly  a  drunken,  unsightly  sprawl.     The  French  woman  never  does  any  an* 

graceful  falling  to  create  amusement;  her  Anglo-Saxon  sister  oflen  bumps 

down  on  the  stage  in  a  most  unlovely  manner,  for  this  purpose.     Finally,  the 

love-making  on  the  French  stage,  from  an  fosthetio  point  of  view,  is  very  cleT* 

er,  and  should  be  studied  by  all  our  theatrical  young  people  whose  lines  lie  in 

this  direction. 

Albbbt  Rhodes. 


AUSTIN  CHASUBLE  8  LOVE  CHANCE. 


^  ^  i^NE  shoald  try  to  be  contented,  fames  of  dinner  and  Jinks  alley  made  me 

V^    Mn.    Bosely.       We    are   all  feel  sickisb ;    but  it  was  Mns.  Bosely^s 

giTen  what  is  needfai  for  us,  you  know."  day  for  ten  minutes'  derioal  comfort,  and 

''So  we  be,  sir,  so  we  be ;  but  the  ten  minutes  she  must  accordingly  haTC. 
draught  do  come  in  at  that  'ere  door       "  And  my  rheumatics,  sir,"  pursued 

dreadrul,  it  do.    I  feels  it  across  my  lines  the  dame   plaintively,   *'  they    be    that 

like  the  stroke  of  a  stick,  no  less."  dreadful  I  can't  abide  'em.    They  crock- 

'*  Well,  you  must  speak  to  your  land*  les  one  all  op  like,  they  does." 
lord ;  and  if  he  won't  do  anything,  be  pa-        '*  Four  share  of  this  world's  afflictions, 

tient    Pdtience  is,  etc.,  etc."  Mis.  Bosely,"  said  I,  settling  my  Roman 

Thus  I,  curate  of  St.  Stephen 's-in-the-  collar — for  the  ten  minutes  'were  nearly 

West,  to  Mrs.  Bosely,  ex-laundress  and  up.     '*  Rheumatism   is   a  very  painful 

present  out-door  pauper,  in  No.  3  Jinks  thing,  but  one  ought  to  count  it  a  privi- 

alley,  sitting  on  one  of  Mrs.  Bosely's  hot-  lege  to  bear  the  crosses  which " 

tomlees  cane  chairs,  and  uttering  weak  I  had  got  thus  far  when  I  was  inter- 
platitudes  by  way  of  soothing  Mrs.  Bose-  mpted  by  a  sharp  knock  at  the  door, 
ly's  complaints.  Do  not  sneer,  my  read-  '*  There's  the  taxes,  drat  'em !  "  cried 
er.  Is  it  not  the  special  province  of  a  on-  Mrs.  Bosely,  forgetting  her  pastor's  pres- 
rate  to  ntter  the  said  mildly  moral  sen-  enoe  in  natural  irritability.  **  Come  in, 
tenoes,  and  sit  on  bottomless  chairs,  for  a  do. " 

given  period  out  of  every  twenty-four       And  accordingly  there  came  in— not  the 

hours?    ''Silenee  the  complaint  by  re-  taxes,  but  a  beautiful  girl,  about  nine- 

lieving  the  want !  "    My  friend,  every  old  teen ;  a  girl  with  big,  blue,  lambent  eyes ; 

woman  in  the  parish  has  a  draughty  door  with  a  sweet,  flushed  face,  oval-shaped, 

with  which  she  would  not  part  for  the  and  dimpled  like  a  baby's ;  with  parted 

diamond  mines  of  Gblconda.    Were  I  to  dewy  lips,  and  great  masses  of  glossy 

give  Mrs.  Bosely  a  shilling,  and  bid  her  bronzed  plaits   coiled   away  under   the 

have  her  door  mended,  she  would  spend  it  sweeping  plume  of  her  broad  felt  hat ;  a 

in  snuff  and  go  on  complaining.    Were  I  girl  to  take  away  your  breath,  and  make 

to  send  a  man  to  do  it— I  don*t  know,  but  you  curse  the  mud  on  your  boots  and  the 

I  think  she  would  resist  actively,  and,  if  missing   button    on  your   ecclesiastical 

overcome,  would  possibly  take  cold  and  waistcoat, 
die.  "  Lord  ha'  mercy!  "  quoth  Mrs.  Bose- 

And,  meanwhile,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mrs.  ly,  '*  if 't  isn't  my  young  lady.    An'  how 

Jones,  and  Mrs.  Black  have  each  their  be  you,  my  dear?  " 
draughty  door.  *'  All  right,  thanks,"  said  Mrs.  Bose- 

For  all  these  reasons  I  qnietly  balanced  ly's  young  lady  in  a  cheerful,  rather  loud 
myself  on  my  purgatorial  chair,  and  said  voice— as,  without  glancing  at  me,  she 
that  which  was  expected  from  me.  Mrs.  shook  the  dame's  stiff,  wrinkled  fingers  in 
Bosely's  room  was  about  six  feet  square,  her  small,  lavender-kidded  hand.  '*  How 
and  smelt  strongly  of  herring  and  cab-  is  the  rheumatism  ?  " 
bage :  result,  probably,  of  Mrs.  Bosely's  **  Mortal  bad,  miss,  mortal  bad  ?"  re- 
dinner.  The  window— two  panes  of  sooty  plied  Mrs.  Bosely,  delighted  to  begin  all 
gUss — was  shut  and  wedged,  my  hostess  over  again  to  a  new  auditor.  '*  I  can't 
objecting  on  principle  to  fresh  air.  I  had  abear  'em,  an'  that's  the  truth  I  tell  you. 
had  no  dinner,  no  Innoh  even,  having  They  does  crockle  one  up  like." 
been ''visiting  "since  breakfast.  My  feet  "Ah,  just  what  they  were  doing  the 
were  in  a  pool  of  water,  which  had  cosed  last  time  I  saw  you,  grannie,"  said  the 
in  from  under  Mrs.  Bo^eely's  door.  Some-  young  kuiy  coolly ;  '*  and  as  they  are  no 
thing  nearly  allied— unless  my  shrinking  better,  and  that  *  orockling  '  propensity 
seaMs  deceived  me— to  the  Norfolk  How-  must  be  very  unpleasant,  I'll  tell  you  what 
ard  fiimily,  was  leisurely  patrolling  the  I'll  do.  Have  yon  ever  heard  of  a  Turk* 
back  of  my  neck.    The  preserved  per-  ishbath?" 
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*'  A  what,  misB?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bosely,  made  saoh  a  jawin*  an'  datterin'  roond, 

to  whom  the  word  **  bath  "  soanded  very  I  knowed  as  he  couldn't  do  nothink  ;  an% 

much  as  it  might  to  one  of  those  hydro-  not  to  deceive  you,  m'm,  I'm  that  shaky 

phobic  hounds  with  whom  Mr.  Graotl^  I  can't  abear  worritin'." 

Berkeley  used  to  bore  us  so  much  a  little  '*  W'hy,  you  troublesome  old  thing," 

while  ago  in  the  *'  Times."  cried  the  girl  merrily,  *'  he  would  hate 

'*  A  Turkish  bath,"  repeated  the  girl,  done  it  all  right.  Let  me  look  at  it" 
with  cheerful  distinctness,  while  I  sat  in  And  then  she  tamed  round,  and  espied 
silence — and  did  not  laugh.  '*  My  uncle  me  in  my  dark  comer  by  the  door, 
is  older  than  you  are,  and  has  just  had  ''  Why,  who's  this,  Mis.  Basely  ?  "  she 
several,  which  have  done  him  no  end  of  asked  quickly.  "  Your  widowed  grand- 
good.  You're  put  into  hot  water  first,  I  daughter  7  How  do  you  do,  my  girl  ?  and 
think,  and  then  cold  is  soused-——"  why  don't  you  come  and  take  care  of 

•*  Water,  m'm  I  "  gasped  Mrs.  Bosely,    your  poor  old " 

almost  speechless  with  natural  disgust.  This  was  too  much.    I  had  already  been 

"  Water,  of  course,"  replied  her  visit-  shocked  to  the  soul  by  this  girPs  levity ; 
or.  "What  else?  And  then  you're  but  to  be  taken  for  an  ill-conditioned 
rubbed,  and  beaten,  and  your  joints  are  young  woman !  Anathematiiing  from  the 
cracked,  and— I  don't  quite  know  what  bottom  of  my  heart  my  classically  hair- 
else  ;  but  you  come  out  beautiful !  "  less  face  and  rigidly  lengthy  coat,  I  rose 

Mrs.  Bosely  groaned  faintly.  up,  while  Mrs.  Bosely  exclaimed : 

**I  should  come  out  dead,"  she  said  "  Why,  lor  bless  you,  dear!  that  be 

solemnly ;  ''  it  'ould  kill  me  on  the  spot."  Mr.  Jasible,  my  minister. " 

**  It'  would  cure  you,"   retorted   the  '*  I  hope  I  am  not  in  your  way,"  I  said 

young  lady.    '*  You  say  the  rheumatism  stiffly,  seeing  she  had  the  grace  to  blush, 

is  killing  you  now ;  so  you  must  want  to  bat  relenting  because  the  blush  made  her 

be  cured,  and  I'll  just  bring  a  cab—"    •  so  wonderfully  pretty. 

"  Look'ee  here,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Bose-  '*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.           Jeee* 

ly  ooazingly— she  evidently  had  reasons  bel.    I—" 

for  not  offending  her  visitor  by  too  abrupt  '^Ohasuble,'*  I  corrected,  rather  warmly, 
a  refusal—"  that  'ere— cure  'ould  cost  "  Mr.  Chasuble,  I  really  beg  your  par- 
mints."  don  ;  but  that  comer  is  so  dark,  I  could 

"  It  costs  sometiiing,  of  course,"  re-  not  see  you  properly.    Perhaps  you  can 

plied  the  girl ;  "  but  I  shall  pay  that ;  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done  for  Mrs.  Bose- 

and "  ly'sdoor." 

"Miss  Julit!  "  cried  Mrs.  Bosely,  al-  Her  manner  was  deliciously  frank.    I 

most  driven  to  desperation,  "  I  couldn't  suggested  that  something  nailed  against 

let  you.   It 'ould  be  wrung.    There,  now!     the  crack 

We  must  all  ha'  patience,  you  know,  "  The  very  thing!  "she  said,  promptly, 

miss,  in  this  vale  o'  tears ;  and  as  my  "A  capital  idea.    One  of  those  red  flaa- 

clergyman  was  just  a  say  in'  to  me,  one  nel  sausage  things  that  men  carry  round 

'ad  ought  to  count  it  a  privilege  to  carry  in  the  snow.    Now,  Mrs.  Bosely,  where 

the  croasas  as  is  sent  us."  can  I  get  one 7  " 

'*  Oh,  nonsense !  "  interrupted  the  girl  '*  Oh,  don't  *ee  trouble,  miss,"  replied 

curtly.     ''It's   all  Tery  well   to  carry  that  individual, Tery  uncomfortably.  *'It 

crosses  if  you  can't  get  any  one  to  carry  don't  matter,  the  door  don't.    One  gets 

them  for  you ;  but  if  you  can,  drop  them    used  to  'em,  somehows  ;  and " 

and  be  thankful."  "She  likes  it!"  exclaimed  the  girl, 

'*  An'  tiien,  miss,  I  do  think  as  the  indignantly.     "  She    likes   a   draught. 

rheumatics  is  betterin'  a  little — ^I  do,  in-  Mrs.  Bosely,  how  can  yon  7  and  at  your 

deed,  miss.    They  ain't  so  fixed  like  in  age,  too  !     Why,  how  old  are  you  7  " 

the  bones ;  an'  I  don't  believe  as  I'd  'ave  "  Sixty-eight,  or  som'ereabonts,"  Mrs. 

'em  atallif'tweren't  for  that 'ere  dratted  Bosely  mumbled.    *'Now  don't  'eewor- 

door,  as  the  draught  do  out  me  in  'alf,  it  rit.  Miss  Julit,  dear.    There  atnt  nodoin* 

do."  nothink  with   that  door   nohow,  there 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Bosely,  I  sent  some  one  aint." 

to  mend  that  door."  "  Sixty-eight ! "  repeated  Juliet  (what 

"  Ah !  an'  indeed  'twas  very  good  o'  a  pretty  name  it  was),  *'  and  you  dont 

jou,  miss.    A  boy,  he  did  come ;  but  he  know  how  to  stop  a  draught  yet !    Mri. 
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Boeely,  I'm  aghamed  of  yoa.    And  now  I'll  do  it,  and  yon  ean  hold  the  chair, 

I  think  of  it,  1  ww  aome  of  those  red  and  gire  me  the  nails." 

sausage  things  in  a  little  shop  at  the  She  sprang  up  as  she  spoke.    There 

corner.    Mr.  Chasuble,  would  it  trouble  was  only  a  gentle  creak  this  time.    I 

you  to  buy  some  for  me  ?    I  would  go  my-  thought  of  St.  Anthony ;  but  how  shot 

self,  but  I  see  it  is  dnssliug,  and  rain  my  eyes  now.  when  I  had  to  hand  her 

takes  all  the  curl  out  of  my  feather."  the  nails?    Such  a  pretty  little,  plump 

She  extended  a  little  veWet  purse  as  hand,  too,  as  took  them !    It  went  to  my 

she  spoke ;  and  of  course  I  had  to  take  it.  heart  to  see  how  ofWn  the  flat*iron  came 

It  WBH  hardly  consistent  with  the  dignity  down  on  the  soft,  taper  fingers  instead  of 

of  a  priest  of  the  Church  to  be  running  the  re&actoiy  naU.    Mrs.  Boeely  groaned 

errands  for  strange  young  ladies;  but  at  interrals.    She  was  evidently  in  the 

when   those  young   ladies  wear  white  depths  of  depression.    Three  uncombed 

ostrich  plumes,  liable  to  be  uncurled  by  male  heads  blocked  up  the.  sooty  little 

rain,  drooping  orer  their  shining  braids,  window  without.    Audible  comments  on 

and  when  they  issue  their  commands  in  a  **  whatever  parson  wor  up  to  with  that 

sweetly  rojral  tone,  and  smile  on  you  so  as  'ere  swell  girl  "  floated  on  the  air.    I  felt 

to  show  two  little,  rosy  dimples  at  the  hot,  red  in  the  face — not  happy,  by  any 

comers  of  their  mouths,  be  would  be  means;  and  yet  1  was  almost  sorry  when 

hardly  human  who  could  refuse  to  sacri-  the  task  was  done,  and  stepping  down 

fice  his  dignity  to  their  pleasure.  from  her  perch  as  lightly  as  a  sparrow, 

I  did  not  refuse.    I  went  out  meekly,  she  began  to  draw  on  her  gloves  with  a 

and  I  bought  some  of  the  **  red  sausage  triumphant-^ 

things"  at  the  little  shop.    Had!  not  ''Doesn't  your  door  look   beautiful, 

been  senior  curate,  I  would  have  carried  Mrs.  Bosely?    Now,  don't  you  ever  oom* 

them  off  like  a  coil  of  gigantic  bloodworms  plain  of  a  draught  again.*' 

over  my  arm.    As  it  was,  I  made  the  '*  No,  miss,  that  I  never  won't,"  said 

shopboy  carry   them,  and  accompanied  Mrs.  Bosely,  with  prompt  fervor, 

him  back  to  Mrs.  Bosely's.    I  don't  know  '*  And  if  your  rheumatism  k^ps  bad, 

that  there  was  any  necessity  for  me  to  re-  tell  me,  and  vre'll  try  the^'urkish  baths.'* 

turn  there— except  to  return  the  purse ;  I  '*  Don't  *ee  talk  on't,  miss.     'Taint 

forgot  that.    Of  ponrse  I  ma  bound  to  nothink  to  speak  on,  it  aint." 

xetum  the  purse  to  its  owner.  **  All  right    Good-by,  then,  or  I  shall 

'*  Have  you  got  them?  Thanks.   Well,  be  too  late  for  our  *  At  home.'     Good 

you  haven't   been   long "   (very  conde-  afternoon,  Mr.  Chasuble.    Much  obliged 

scendingly)  ;  '*  and  now  we  had  better  for  your  help." 

nail  them  up  at  once.  I  found  some  nails  And  so  with  a  shake  of  the  crone's 
in  Mrs  Bosely *s  cupboard^  Oh,  fancy  hand  and  a  smiling  nod  to  me  she  was 
her  keeping  her  butter  in  a  blacking  pot !  gone.  How  dark  the  room  looked ! 
—and  here's  a  flat-iron  for  a  hammer.  I  '*  Ladies  never  think  as  they're  a  keep- 
think  yon  had  better  get  up  on  the  chair,  in'  us  waitin'  for  our  teas,"  grumbled 
and  do  the  top  part."  Mrs.  Bosely,  ungratefully ;  and  seeing 

The  ease  with  which  this  young  lady  her  rise  and  begin  to  fumble  with  a  big, 

delivered  her  commands  was  superb.    I  black  kettle,  I  took  the  hint  and  departed 

demurred  feebly.  likewise. 

**  I  am  afraid  it  will  hardly  hold  my  I  also  wanted  my  tea,  or  rather  my 

weight.   Miss— Miss— .    Perhaps   the  dinner;  and  yet  I  vras  not  so  hungry 

boy—"  now  as  I  had  been  awhile  ago.    Out  of 

But  the  boy  had  put  his  burden  dovm  the  puddles  of  Jinks  alley,  through  the 

and  disappeared.  dingy  smnttiness  of  Silver  street,  past  the 

'*  Try,"  said  the  girl,  with  monosylla-  sunlit  bustle  of  Netting  hill,  dovni  a 

bic  severity.  modest  row  of  shops,  terminating  in  some 

And  I  tried.    What  else  could  I  do?  equally  modest lodging-houMs,'*  giving" 

The  crasy  article  creaked  terribly,  and  (as  the  French  say)  on  a  large  dairy,  a 

then  gave  a  portentous  snap.  cab  stand,  a  dissenting  chapel,  and  a  mu* 

Mrs.  Bosely  groaned.  sic  shop ;  and  so  into  my  own  abode,  the 

"  ¥on  had  better  get  down  again,"  ob-  first  of  the  row  of  furnished  apartments. 

served  my  tyrant,  calmly.    "I  did  not  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  before ;  but 

know  yoa  were  so  heavy.    Never  mind,  haw  lonely  they  io<^ed! 
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Jane,    the     lodging-house    slavey— a  years,  and  ne*er  a  one  o*  my  Tisitin*  gen- 

yoang  damsel  of  plump  form  and  smut-  try — 8avin'yourpre8ence,sir,  as  of  coarse 

embellished  fiice,  clad  in  a  dirty  cotton  I  don*t  mean  you — would  ha'  thought  o' 

frock,  fastened  with  huge  brass  pins  at  doin'  nothink  to  keep  the  cold  out.    Not 

the  back,  which  pins  had  a  trick  of  giv-  they  !  " 

ing  way  and  bursting  out  at  the  smallest  This  was  ungeneroos ;  also,  considering 
provocation,  and  in  a  manner  which  was  the   extreme  ill-will  with  which    Mrs. 
positively  alarming  when  one  regarded  Bosely  had  submitted  to  her  visitor's  al- 
the  amplitude  of  her  proportions ;  with  a  terations,  it  was  inconsistent.    I  smcth- 
huge  chignon,  composed  of  dusty  black  ered  my  feelings,  however,  and  merely 
wool,  over  which  occasional  streaks  of  observed,  with  mild  severity : 
greasy  light  hair  meandered  capriciously,  **  Well,  I  trust  yon  will  feel  properly 
and  ornamented  by  a  flapping  oval  of  grateful  for  the  kindness  of  Miss  Juliet- 
ragged   crochet  always  on   one  side—  a^— what  is  her  name?*' 
brought  me  my  dinner— i.  e.,  a  lar^e  fat  "  Which  indeed  1  don!t  know,  sir,  as 
chop,  black  without,  crimson  within,  and  it's  a  thing  I  never  can  remember,  is 
swimming  in  a  pond  of  oil  and  cinders,  names :   not  as  I  could  ever  say  hem, 
three    humid   potatoes,  decorated    with  though  she  tolled  it  me  twice;    and  1 
many  black  spots,  and  a  segment  of  cold  knows  as  it  had  a  devil — if  you'll  excuse 
rioe  pudding  with  the  mark  of  her  thumb  it,  sir^— at  the  end  on't." 
in  one  side — and  spread  it  on  the  little  '*  A  devil !  "  I  repeated,  staring, 
square  table  before  the  fire.     4i>S^i<^n  '*  ^3'®*  sir,  as  is  just  what  I  said,  an' 
clergymen  are  not  given  to  pampering  the  with  the  self-same  look  as  you  has  on  yon 
flesh;  but  it  did  not  look  inviting.    Some-  now." 

how  I  caught  myself  fancying  the  damsel  1  felt  flattered.    **  *  Mi&s  Julit,'  says  I, 

of  the  white  feather  and  sealnkin  jacket  *  that  ben't  your  name,  surely  7 ' 

seated  opposite  to  me,  and  shuddered  at  "  '  Yes,  grannie,  it  is,'  says  she ;  *  and 

the  idea  of  offering  her  a  half  of  the  gory  if  you  w&nt  to  remember  it,  just  you  think 

chop !    How  would  those  rose-tipped  lit-  of  the  old  gentleman.' 

tie  fingers  like  to  use  these  dull,  black-  ** '  But  no.  m'm,'  says  f,  '  the  Lord 

ish-handled  knives?    Were  they  smarting  preserve  me  from  thinking  on  any  sich 

from  the  flat-iron  now?  I  vrondered.  person  as  is  a-goin'  about  here  a  roarin' 

This  was  too  much.    Did  St.  Anthony  lion  seekin' whom  he  might  devour.  An',' 

sit  and  dream  of  his  temptress  after  she  says  1, '  if  you'll  excuge  me,  miss,  I'll 

was  gone?    With  a  violent  effort  I  rose,  call  you  by  your  cbristenin'  name  in- 

rang  the  bell,  and  resolving  to  banish  stead,'  which   I  allers  do,  sir,  reglar. 

mine  with  the  dinner  tilings,  took  up  the  God  bless  her." 

**  Times  "  and  tried — very  unsuccessfully  I  too  made  up  my  mind  to  call  ber 

— to  bury  myself  in  the  report  of  a  recent  Juliet ;  for  how  could  I^-even  taking  St. 

church  congress.  Anthony  into  question — associate  thoBe 

I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Bosely  again  in  a  laughing  lips  and  rosy  cheeks  with  the 
few  days — a  very  few  days ;  but  it  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness? 
duty  of  a  curate  to  look  after  his  flock ;  It  vras  not  long  before  I  saw  her  again, 
and  why  neglect  this  venerable  sheep  ?  In  fact,  our  visiting  routes  appeared  to 
She  was  alone  this  time,  and  though  I  coincide,  for  we  were  continually  meet- 
stayed  three-quarters  of  an  hour  no  one  ing,  now  in  one  house  and  now  in  another, 
else  entered ;  and  as  Mrs.  Bo!«Iy  ap-  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  always  edi- 
peared  in  low  spirits,  I  tried  to  cheer  her  fied  by  the  words  which  fell  from  my  fair 
by  alluding  to  that  cheerful  young  per-  acquaintance's  lips  on  these  occasions, 
son,  MisH  Juliet.  She  had  a  way  of  riding  roughshod  over 

'' My  young  lady,"  groaned  Mrs.  Bose-  anything  which    had  the   slightest  ap- 

ly.    "  Ah  !  she  be  a  terrible  lively  one,  pronch  to  what  she  called  '*  cant,'*  and 

ben't  she,  sir?"  which  was  generally  the  pious  sentences 

**  Very  lively,  and  amiable,"  I  replied  of  resignation  which  many  of  my  pa- 

eautiously.    **  You  have  no  draught  from  rishioners  were  at  trouble  to  bring  forth 

your  door  now  ?  "  for  my  approval.    She  once  spoke  of  Job 

"  Ne'er  a  bit,  sir.    Wasn't  that  like  as  a  "  person  of  most  unfortunately  dirty 

her  now  ?    It  be  most  too  stived  a'  pre*  habits ;  "  and  hoped  that  an  old  cnwting- 

lent ;  an'  I  might  ha'  friz  here  all  these  sweeper,  with  wl^om  we  were  both  ae- 
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qnainted,  and  wbo  had  Mrs.  Boeely's  ob-  one  person  in  luxury,  lei  alone  two.    It 

jeetioQ  to  baths,  both  Turkish  and  other-  might  keep  two,  with  painful  economy, 

wise^  weuld  not  end  by  getting  into  the  in  some  remote  country  parts ;   but  in 

patriarch's  condition.    She  read  the  Bi-  London  ! 

ble  in  as  liyely  a  tone  as  if  it  were  a  What  could  I  do? 

noTel,  and  spoke  of  St.  John's  epistles  as  The  girl  had  fairly  bewitched  me ;  yet, 

"jolly !  "  like  a  madman,  instead  of  avoiding  her 

Onoe  I    felt  obliged    to   remonstrate  society,  I  sought  it.    I  found  out  the 

with  her,  took  the  book  into  my  own  '  days  she  Ttsited  the  poor,  and  not  only 

hands,  and  put  it  away.    She  stared  at  devoted  thosp  to  the  same  errand,  but  &1- 

me  with  a  lovely  rising  blosb,  and  as  we  most  every  other  as  well,  lest  1  might  by 

went  down  stairs  said :  accident  miss  one  chance  of  seeing  her. 

"  Mr.  Chasuble,  did  I  offend  you  to-  Surcingle,  the  junior  curate,  said  I  left 

day  ?  *'                                                         *  him  nothing  to  do  outside  the  church.    H^ 

*'  Offend  me?    No."  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  statement. 

•'  Then  why "  Would  I  not  have  walked  myself  to 

*'  I  am  afraid  of  your  offending  these  death  rather  than  let  him  incur  the  dan- 
people^s  principles  by  such  expressions,  ger  of  meeting  my  bonny  Juliet  in  the 
Please  don't  be  offended  "—-and  indeed  I  West  End  slums?  By  degrees  I  grew 
WHS  coloring  violently — "  but  remember  thin  and  haggard,  between  combating 
they  do  not  know  what  you  mean  as  well  with  my  love  passion  and  trying  to  devise 
as  I  do.  Tou  would  not  like  your  heed-  means  for  satisfying  it — so  haggard,  in- 
less  tongue  to  harm  other  people's  souls,  deed,  that  sometimes  the  bright  eyes 
I  am  sure."  would  look  at  me  compassionately,  and 

'*  Of  coarse  not;  but—.    Who  would  she  would  say  : 

mind  what  I  say  ? "  "Mr.  Chasuble,  you  look  awfully  ill. 

**  Everybody  who  knows  and  likes  you  I  don't  believe  you  give  yourself  half 

as  I—^is  you  deserve  to  be  liked."  enough  food  or  rest.    You  ought  to  lay 

When  I  got  out  into  the  street  I  felt  up,  and  have ,  some  one   to  look  after 

hot  and  breathless.    What  had  I  been  on  you." 

the  point  of  saying?  Nothing  very  dread-  Ah!  how  gladly  would  I  have  laid  up 

ful ;  and  yet  I  was  thankful  from  the  hot-  if  I  had  had  her  to  look  afler  me :  to  look 

torn  of  my  heart  that  I  had  checked  my  in  once  a  week  or  so,  as  she  did  on  Mrs. 

self  before  saying  it.  and   betraying^  Gridlan,  and  ask  me  how  I  did  with  that 

what?  frank,  inspiriting  smile  of  hers. 

Before  I  went  to  bed  that  night  I  vras  Another  time  she  hurt  me  cruelly  by 

In  love — in  love  with  an  irreverent  little  saying,  as  I  was  opening  her  umbrella  for 

girl,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  dimpled  cheek ;  her : 

and  after  this  I  became  very  unhappy.  I  **  One  thing  I  like  so  much  in  you 
loved,  and  yet  I  quarrelled  with  my  love,  Ritualistic  clergymen,  Mr.  Chasuble,  is 
rebuked  it,  turned  away  from  it;  and  your  not  marrying.  It  makes  you  so 
then,  like  a  weak,  inconsistent  foul,  took  much  more  useful  among  the  poor.  You 
it  in  my  arms  and  hugged  it.  Of  course  couldn't  give  all  your  time  to  them,  as 
this  latter  proceeding  was  utter  madness ;  you  do,  if  you  had  an  exigeante  wife  at 
for  what  had  I,  Austin  Chasuble,  in  com-  home ;  and  I  always  thought  it  one  of  the 
mon  with  this  wilful,  impetuous,  rich-  great  advantages  the  Roman  clergy  pos- 
iy  robed  damsel  7  I  did  not  even  know  sessed  over  ours." 
her  name,  rank,  or  anything  but  that  her  It  was  like  a  knife  through  my  heart 
manners  were  those  of  a  lady,  her  dress  that  she  should  say  this,  and  be  glad  of 
that  of  one  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury  ;  it ;  and  with  difficulty  I  commanded  my- 
and  I  did  know,  only  too  well,  that  I  re-  self  enough  to  reply  : 
oeived  a  bare  hundred  a  year  as  curate  of  '*  Celibacy,  certainly,  has  its  recom- 
8t.  Stephen's,  and  an  additional  fiRy  from  mendatioas  in  some  cases  ;  but  you  must 
my  mother,  the  widow  of  the  late  Very  remember,  Mi^s  Juliet,  it  is  wholly  vol- 
Bev.  Dean  of  Bibehester,  and  still  living  nntary  with  us,  not  enforced,  as  with  the 
with  my  sisters  in  a  cosy  house  within  the  Roman  priesthood. " 
Cathedral  dose  of  that  town.  Now,  "  Then  it  is  all  the  more  right  and  sen- 
stretch  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  as  far  sible  of  you,"  she  answered  warmly  ;  and^ 
fts  ^ou  may,  I  defy  you  to  make  it  keep  shaking  my  hand,  departed. 
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That  night  I  felt  desperately  unhappy.  One  day  I  betrayed  myself. 

It  was   perfectly  true   that   hitherto  I  She  had  mentioned  <m  one  ooeaaion  that 

had  regarded  oelibaoy  as  my  particular  she  always  went  to  see  Mrs.  Bosely  oo  a 

Tocation ;  had  ectoUed  the  benefits,  mun-  Friday.    1  went  to  see  Mis.  Boaely  on  a 

dane  and  spiritual,  of  that  state ; .  and  en-  Friday  also.     Fasting  days  are,  I  eon- 

Urged,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  aider,  peouliarly  adapted    to  works  of 

drawbacks  and  general  inferiority  of  a  charity ;  and  accordingly  we  encountered 

married  clergy.    Indeed,  if  I  ever  oonde-  each  other  one  afternoon  at  the  entrance 

soended  to  admit  any  dreams  in  which  of  Jinks  alley,  just  as  it  was  oooiog  on 

woman  took  a  part,  she  always  appeared  to  rain.  . 

as  a  pale,  spiritual  creature,  with  lofty  "  Barely  in  time  for  shelter,"  she  sud, 

brow,  deep  Tiolet  eyes,  and  palely-golden  without  stopping ;  and  I  only  lifled  my 

hair  banded  Madonna-wise  on  either  side  bat  smilingly  in  return,  and  hurried  on 

of  her  transparent  temples*-«ome  **  rare,*  to  get  the  dame*s  door  open.    She  came 

pale  Margaret,"  or  heaTenly-minded  Hil-  scudding  in  afler  me,  laughing  and  shak- 

da,  whose  heart,  being  already  enclosed  ing  the  raindrops  off  her  skirts ;  and  I 

within   the   sacred  atmosphere   of  the  had  taken  the  umbrella  from  her  before 

Church,  might  make  a  worthy  helpmate  either  of  us  noticed  that  the  room  wis 

tooneof  the  pastors  of  that  establishment,  empty  sare  of  ourseWes.     Mrs.  Bosely 

Sueh  was  my  ideal— an  ideal  on  which  had  gone  out;  and  as  our  baffled  eyes 

I  had  more  than  once  expounded  in  ek)-  met  each  other  in  their  return  from  the 

qnent  gravity  to  my  admiring  mother  and  Tain  search,  there  must  have  been  some* 

sisters  in  the  cathedral  close  at  Bibches-  thing  ludicrous  in  the  sitnalion,  for  we 

ter,  and  to  which  I  had  in  my  college  both  laaghed. 

days  inscribed  various  sonnets  of  varying  '*  It  seems  we  have  come  on  the  mme 

excellence— sonnets  in  which  the  heroine's  errand,"  I  said,  coloring  consciously, 

slight,  pale  fingers,  inspired  glance,  and  *'  It  seems  we  are  always  coming  on  the 

lily-like  complexion  appeared  on  every  same  errand,"  she  retorted.    *' I  was  just 

page.    And  now  behold  me!    *' fallen,  thinking  to-day  that  I  never  come  to  see 

fikllen,  fallen  from  my  high  estate,"  and  my  old  people  without  finding  yon  too, 

hungering  mightily  for  a  very  flesh-end-  Mr.  Chasuble  ;  but  I  hardly  calculated 

blood  damsel  with  saucy  eyes  and  ripe  on  finding  only  you." 

lips — a  damsel  without  a  trace  of  either  **  You  forget  they  are  my  people  also," 

heavenliness,    ill-health,   or   inspiration  I  said,  vexed  with  myself  for  reddening 

about  bez^--a  girl  of  the  period,  who  still  more  under  her  words — 'Mf  not  more 

talked  ei^oyingly  of  '*  delicious  wbit«bait  so  than  yours.    It  is  my  business  to  look 

lunches  at  Greenwich,"  told  her  poor  afler  them." 

protigiea  that  she  looked  pale  of  course  *'  Your    bosinesB    and   my   pleasure, 

because  she  had  been  dancing  till  mom-  Well,  both  combined  bring  as  together 

ing  at  ''such  a  jolly  ball,"  and  insisted,  pretty  oflen." 

with  honest  deprecation  of  a  higher  mo-  /'  Not  so  often  as  to  be  unpleasant  to 

tive,  that  she  only  visited  the  poor  because  you,  I  hope,"  I  said — as  anxiously,  poor 

it  was  *'  fun. "  fool,  as  if  my  life  hung  on  the  answer. 

"  One  gets  so  awfully  tired  of  rich,  ^'  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Chasuble— I  rather 

'  haw-haw,'  sleeky,  proper  people,  you  like  it,  though  you  do  scold  me  about  Job, 

know,  Mr.  Chasuble.    They  do  get  fright-  and  trample  on  all  my  little  ^t  weak- 

fully  slow  afler  a  time;  and  so  I  come  nesses." 

down  among  the  slums  now  and  then  '*  Not  very  hardly,  I  think.  Miss  Juliet 

for  a  fillip,  just  as  gourmands  take  a  pill  — 1  hope  not,  at  least." 

or  a  glass  of  bitters  before  dinner."  "  I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  giving 

I  remonstrated  vrarmly  against  this,  her  head  a  little  wilful  shake  as  she  stood 

Fain  indeed  would  I  have  made  myself  drying  the  soles  of  her  boots  at  the  small 

consistent  by  making  an  angel  out  of  her,  fire.    *'  However,  I  am  resigning  myself 

but  she  set  down  her  foot,  and  would  not  to  being  trampled  on  to^ay,  for  I  mast 

have  it  at  any  price ;  so  as  I  might  not  wait  till  the  rain  is  over,  and  I  vfant  to 

lore  a  saint,  I  e'en  lay  down  in  the  dust  wait  till  Mrs.  Bosely  oomes  in.    I  sbouU- 

and  worshipped    a   sinner.     Ay,  good  n't  like  to  go  away  without  bidding  the 

heavens !  how  I  worshipped  her !  and  I  ridiculous  old  thing  good-foy." 

did  not  even  know  her  name !  "  Qood-lqr !  "    I    npesled    vaguely- 
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Some  of  the  rain  mast  have  ran  down  my  *'  Forgive  me,  do  forgive  me !  *'  I  gtam- 

back  just  then — each  a  cold  shiver  ran  mered  brokenly.    ''X  never  meant — but  it 

tfaioagh  me.    *'  Yoa  are  not— sarely  you  seemed  so  sudden.    To  lose  you  altogeth- 

are  not  going  away !  "  er— I  cannot  bear  it.    I " 

She  looked  up,  her  blue  eyes  wide  with  *'  Mr.    Chasuble,*'    she    interrnpted, 

sarprise.     My  tone  must  have  sounded  blushing  very  much,  but  speaking  in  a 

of  the  despair  I  felt.  kind,  .womanly  tone,  "  surely  you  are  not 

"Indeed  I  am.     Don't  think  I'm  tired  going  to  say  anything  foolish.    If  you  are, 

of  my  ragged  friends ;  but'  I  leave  London  pray  stop . ' ' 

next  week,  and  I  shall  be  too  busy  to  "Is  it  foolish  to  love  yon  7"  lezclaim- 

come  down  to  them  again ;  so  you  will  ed,  losing  my  head  altogether 

h&ve  them  all  to  yourself  in  the  future."  And  then  in  the  san^e  moment  it  rushed 

I  felt  I  was  growing  white  as  death.    I  over  me  how  utterly  foolish—nay,  insane 

ooald  not  speak  or  look  at  her.  —such  love  was ;  and  I  sat  down  by  the 

'*  I  am  afraid  you  are  rather  glad,"  rickety  little  table,  and  buryicg  my  face 

she  said,  brushiug  the  dried  mnd  stain  in  my  hands,  groaned  aloud  at  my  owm 

off  her  boot  with  one  of  Mrs.  Bosely's  madness. 

dusters.  "  But  I  haven't  corrupted  your  She  came  close  to  me,  and  said  in  her 
flock  very  much.  I  think  I  say  worse  coaxing,  pleasant  voice : 
things  when  yoa  are  here  than  when  I'm  "  Mr.  Chasuble,  pray  don't.  Of  course 
alone."  1  forgive  you.  Yon  did  not  mean  any- 
Still  no  answer.  The  words  would  not  thing.  You  are  a  little  over-tired,  that's 
come.  all.    Pray  don't  take  it  to  heart." 

"  I  know  I  did  say,  *  The  nearer  the  Nothing  could  be  more  generous,  more 

church  the  farther  from  Qod,'  when  Mrs.  kindly,  ladylike ;  but  I  would  not  take 

Gridlan  said  so  long  as  she  could  hear  St.  the  indulgence.    Every  tone  of  her  liquid 

Stephen's  bells  and  see  you  she  wouldn't  voice  fanned  my  passion ;  and  I  barst  out 

repine  at  not  going  to  church,"  the  girl  again,  not  looking  at  her. 

went  on  with  a  sort  of  mirthful  pent-  "  I  did  mean  it.    I  do  mean  it.    I  love 

tence,  "and  I  burst  out  laughing  when  yoa,  foolislily  if  you  will,  but  with  all  my 

that  fiit  old  Mrs.  Ball  told  me  she  felt  heart.    How  could  you  not  see  it?    Why, 

like  a  *  sparrer  on  a  'ousetop.'    But  it  it  has  been  heaven  even  to  be  near  you 

IS  so  difficult  not  to  laugh,  isn't  it  ?    And  though  I  knew  I  could  never  win  you — a 

how  does  a  sparrow  on  a  housetop  feel  ?  "  poor  curate,  without  even  enough  to  keep 

Some  one  felt  lonelier  than  any  sparrow  himself.    And  you  so  fair,  so^^"    I 

on  a  housetop  just  then,  and  found  it  choked.    I  was  fairly  crying  like  a  baby, 

rather  difficult  not  to  burst  out  crying  with  my  face  still  hidden.    "  I  know  t 

into  the  bargain.  ought  not  to  tell  you.    I  never  meant  to. 

"  You  will  have  to  forgive  me,  now  I  It  was  enough  to  see  you  now  and  then  ;- 

am  going,"  she  said,  drying  the  other    but  if  you  go " 

sole  with  great  care.    "  I  feel  quite  sorry  "  Poor  fellow !  "  she  said,  as  pitifully 

yoa  are  not  going  away  somewhere,  too.  as  if  I  had  been  Mrs.  Ball's  rheumatic 

Yoa  must  want  a  holiday."  grandson,  and  laying  her  little    gloved 

A  holiday  when  my  work  was  con-  hand  on  my  bowed  head.    "I'm  so  sorry. 

nected  with  her !  I  never  guessed  it,  indeed.    Of  course  it 

"  Are  you  going  for  long,  Miss  Juliet?"  was  very  foolish;  and  how  yoa  could — 

I  asked  rather  hoarsely.  but  you'll  soon  get  over  it." 

"  Oh,  I  am  going  for  good.  At  least  I  Her  well-meant  consolation  only  stab- 
am  not  coming  back  to  live  in  London  bed  me  more  keenly.  The  rain  fell  in  a 
again."  constant  "  spit,  spit"  down  the  chimney 

"  Not  at  all !    Oh !  Juliet,  shall  I  never  on  to  the  hot  coals.    A  mangy  hen  saun- 

see  you  again  ?  "  tered  into  the  room  and  commenced  peck- 

The  words  broke  from  me  without  any  ing  at  my  boot  heels.    The  wet  from  our 

will  of  mty  own.  two  umbrellas  trickled  together  in  a  fittl6 

It  was  vain   attempting   to  restrain  pool  on  the  muddy  floor, 

them;  and  only  when  they  were  spoken  "I  would  give  my  life  to  win  you,"*! 

I  knew  by  the  rash  of  ook)r  to  her  fiuse  sobbed  out,  ashamed  to  lift  my  head"; 

what  I  had  done.  "  and  I  cannot,  I  cannot.'* 
33 
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"  No,  you   canH,*'    she   said   firmly  cried  the  dame,  when  I  told  her  the  news. 

Then  after  a  moment,  in  which  I  did  not  *'  Well,  I  never !    Seems  like  as  I'U  be 

speak,  *'  I  think  I  had  better  go  away."  left  all  alone ;   an'  my  rheumatics  that 

Another  silence ;  then  in  a  sofler  tone :  bad  my  legs  is  swollen  right  up,  an'  the 

"Don't   cry.     Please,   please   don't,  prespiration  runs  off  me  in  streams,  it  do. 

I'm  not  worth  it  a  bit,  and  I*m  so  sorry !  Tes,  sir,  I  had  to  take  they  things  off  the 

Oh !  you  poor  boy !    I  wish  you  wouldn't  door,  they  did  make  it  so  dratted  'eavy, 

— ^I  am  so  Tcry,  very  sorry !  "  an'  stuff  the  air  up  so ;  and  now  liias  Ja- 


The  coaxing   fingers  glided  from  my  lit*s  gone— Qdd  bless  her— she  won't  take 

head  to  the  hands  which  oovered  my  face,  no  offence." 

I  felt  their  kindly  clasp  for  a  second;  ''Then  she  m  gone?"  I  ssked,  half  ex- 
then  a  light,  gentle  touch,  like  the  brush  pecting  it,  and  making  np  my  mind  to 
of  a  rose  leaf  on  my  forehead,  and— she  follow  her. 
was  gone !  *'  Gone !   eh,  yes,  sir,  all  the  way  to 

Before  I  could  reach  the  door  she  was  Italy,  she  and  her  husban' :  though  what- 

almost  at  the  entrance  of  the  alley,  and  I  sumdever  they  wants  in  that  Popish  place 

knew  I  had  lost  her — lost  her  for  ever.  I  can't  imagine  for  the  life  o'  me.    Ah ! 

I  went  home  that  day  feeling  like  a  man  she  were  a  darling,  she  were !  Just  'ee 
who  has  passed  through  heaven  and  lost  look  at* the  piece  o'  cake  she  sent  me. 
it  for  ever.  Only  the  touch  on  my  fore-  Ain't  it  a  big  lump  7  An'  there's  her  let- 
head  remained  to  save  me  from  utter  mis-  ter,  which  there's  summut  about  you  in 
ery.    If  I  had  had  one  grain  of  common  it,  for  sure." 

sense,  I  might  have  known  that  it  was  the  I  only  glanced  at  the  wedge  of  iced  and 

seal  of  my  condemnation,  the  surest  sign  luscious  cake ;  baif  took  the  thick  sheet 

that  she  did  not  and  could  not  love  me  us  of  creamy  paper,  and  read  it  steadily 

I  loved  her,  for  one  single  moment ;  but  I  through.    I  was  past  emotion  now. 

was  mad — mad  as  only  a  man  who  loves  "  Dear  Mrs.  Bosely,"  it  said,  *'  this  is 

vainly  can  be.  to  bid  you  good-by  ;  for  I  am  going  to 

A  telegram  was  lying  on  my  lodging-  marry  my  cousin,  Lord  Daneseourt.    We 

bouse  table.    I  did  not  even  notice  it  till  have  been  engaged  for  more  than  a  year, 

evening — I  was  too  wretched ;  but  when  and  now  he  won*t  wait  any  longer,  but 

the  girl  came  in  to  lay  the  cloth,  she  insists  on  carrying  me  right  away  from 

pointed  it  out  to  me,  and  I  tore  it  open.  London ;  so  as  he  is  far  stronger  than  I 

It  was  from  my  mother,  summoning  roe  am,  I  am  forced  to  yield,  and  shall  notice 

to  Bibchester  on  important  business.    Of  you  any  more.    Don't  forget  me,  and 

course  I  hurried  off  by  the  first  train  on  mind  to  wish  me  joy  over  the  cake  and 

the  following  day ;  and  on  my  arrival  was  wine.    Also  bid  Mr.  Chasuble  good-by  for 

informed  that  the  rector  of  Farleycombe  me.    I  liked  him  very  much.    Always 

—a  pretty,  rural  village  about  three  miles  your  hearty  friend, 

from  Bibchester — was  just  dead ;  and  my  '*  Jvlot  Manditiixs." 
mother  had  prevailed  with  the  patron,  an 

old  admirer  of  her  own,  to  offer  me  the  That  was  ten  years  ago,  and  I  am  un- 
living, married  still.    I  am  more  than  ever  con- 

An  income  of  six  hundred  a  year  mine  vinced  that  celibacy  is  the  true  and  prop- 
in  one  day.  er  state  for  the  clergy,  and  I  make  that 

Of  course  I  had  to  stay  some  days  in  condition  a  sine  qua  non  with  my  curates. 

Bibchester  to  settle  matters.    Nearly  ten  But  I  keep  Juliet's  little  perfumed  note 

indeed  had  elapsed  before  I  returned  to  hidden  away  in  the  desk  where  I  write, 

town  to  bid  adieu  to  St.  Stephen's  and  and  the  touch  of  her  fresh  young  lips  has 

seek  out  Juliet.    Yes,  come  what  might,  kept  me  from  all  others  ever  since.    1 

I  had  resolved  to  find  her,  and  implore  think  it  was  the  innocently  cordial,  frank 

her  to  try  and  lore  me  sufficiently  to  give  manner  which  led  me  to  fiincy  her.    I( 

up  her  gay  London  life  and  share  my  may  be  she  was  only  a  heartless  coqoette 

own  comfortable,  if  quiet  home,  among  the  amusing  herself  with  a  mild  flirtation.    I 

green  and  sunny  Kentish  hop-fields.  Nat-  only  know  her's  was  the  only  girl-kns 

nvally,  with  this  view,  I  went  first  to  that  ever  pressed  my  (ace,  and  none  have 

Mrs.  Bosely.  ever  brushed  it  away. 

"  An'  you  be  a-goin'  away,  too,  sir !  "  Tbbo.  Gut. 


WOMEN  AS  WOMEN. 


IT  is  a  conceit  of  Plato  that  with  erery  ,  may  be  affected  by  it ;  the  happiness  of 
soul  is  born  an  antitype;  that  the  millions  may  depend  npon  its  adjustment. 
two  are  incessantly  seeking  one  another  With  a  deeper  than  theological  signifi- 
on  earth  ;  that  only  from  their  coi\junc-  cance,  it  should  be  a  sacrament,  and  all 
tion  springs  perfect  love.  This  would  the  gods  should  be  invoked  to  give  it 
virtually  withhold  from  love  fruition  and  benlson.  Man's  part  is,  relatively,  of 
fructification ;  for  the  chances  would  be  minor  moment.  After  creating  its  mis- 
immea&surably  against  the  desiring  and  eries,  he  canest*apethem.  Woman  must 
desired  anion.  The  thought,  however,  receive  and  sustain  the  brunt.  He  mar- 
is symbolically  and  comprehensively  cor-  ries,  she  is  married.  He  binds,  she  is 
rect.  Each  distinctive  soul  needs  for  en-  bound.  Is  it  strange  she  feels  so  much 
joyment  and  expansion,  if  not  a  correla-  concern  for  her  coupling ;  for  every  cere- 
tive,  at  least  a  correlation,  which  may  be  mony,  in  troth,  of  a  connubial  character? 
found  in  different  individuals  and  condi-  Has  she  been  fortunate,  she  wishes  to  wit- 
tions.  Sympathy  is  not  limited  to  pairs :  ness  or  to  learn  of  equal  good  fortune  to 
it  inheres  in  kinds ;  may  be  discovered  in  her  sisters.  Has  she  been  robbed  of  her 
many  in  varying  degrees.  just  due,  she  longs  to  know  that  others 
Every  soul  has  its  antitypes  all  over  the  have  been  fairly  dealt  with  in  the  game 
world ;  every  antitype  has  its  souls.    It  of  hearts. 

is  the  fatuity  of  romance  to  imagine  that  It  is  inexplicable  that  the  gravest  rela- 
any  one  man  is  intended  for  any  one  wo-  tion  of  life  should  be  entered  into  with 
man  ;  or  that  the  happiness  of  any  woman  the  least  consideration.  We  treat  matri- 
rests,  in  the  beginning,  upon  any  partio-  mony  as  a  joke,  as  it  oflen  proves ;  but 
alar  man.  There  are  numberless  mis-  it  is  a  very  ghastly  one.  As  if  prescient 
takes  in  creation,  though  no  blunders  so  of  its  sadness,  we  make  merry  over  its 
egregious  as  this.  The  law  of  sex  is,  that  beginning,  lest  we  shall  have  no  pretext 
"Like  looks  for  like  in  unlikeness."  for  afler  rejoicing.  Would  it  not  be  wise 
Likeness  exists  in  classes,  and  unlikeness  to  defer  public  observance  of  nuptials 
in  sex.  Men  and  women  of  the  same  until  they  were  ascertained  to  be  some- 
class,  spiritual,  not  social,  are  generally  thing  besides  form?  Music,  flowers,  dis- 
adapted  to  each  other;  but  they  must  play,  and  revelry  are  unpleasantly  re- 
take time,  and  exercise  discretion  in  their  membered  when  they  are  preludes  to  dis- 
choice.  In  marriage — ^meaning  integral  tressing  divorce,  legal  or  spiritual,  or  to 
intimacy— classes  may  not  be  crossed  with  shallow  mockeries  of  contentment.  The 
impunity,  any  more  than  races.  By  the  advertisement  of  gladness  should  come  af- 
finer  beings,  under  normal  influences,  ter  substantial  cause  therefor.  They 
chisses  are  not  apt  to  be  wittingly  cross-  would  be  prudent  who  should  hold  wed- 
ed.  But  the  great  mass  cannot  be  fine :  dings  in  strict  privacy,  and,  ten  years 
they  are  driven  by  circumstance,  by  inner  later,  bid  friends  to  a  feast  of  demonstra- 
yeaming  and  outward  need;  they  are  tion  Then  there  could  be  no  misgiv- 
urged  in  the  direction  where  fortune  has  ings,  no  shadows  crouching  under  the  ra- 
fewest  frowns.  The  superior  minority  diance,  no  suggested  discords  between  the 
are  misled  by  hope,  vanity,  imagination  ;  bars  of  melody,  as  there  are  when  fate  is 
class  helping  in  place  of  hindering  their  challenged  with  sounding  cymbals, 
errors,  and  rendering  their  disappoint-  It  is  not  the  custom  to  dance  or  junket 
ment  bitterer  to  ))ear.  at  funerals,  which  are  not  half  so  so- 
Wedlock,  whether  in  the  same  or  in  ber  of  import  as  hymeneal  rites.  At  the 
separate  classes,  is  always  a  most  impor-  one,  the  end  has  been  attained  :  regret, 
tant  and  solemn  experiment:  its  cons^  trouble,  anxiety,  suffering  have  spent 
queoces  for  good  or  ill  are  incalculable  ;  their  force ;  the  rest  is  peace  and  silence, 
its  reaches  infinite.  It  is  likely  to  found  At  the  other,  solicitude  should  be  over- 
anoe,  to  begin  a  world.    Centuries  hence  flowing:  .the   beginning  is    pipgnant; 
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dread  responsibilities  are  slipping  their  The   woman's   dn^tiny   being   in  the 

leashes  to  hunt  down  doom.    The  bride  bands  of  the  man,  everything  hangs  on 

feels  this;  the  weight  of  assumption  is  their  compatibility.    The  doctrines  of  the 

upon  her.    Her  hope  is  fringed  with  fear.  Perfectionists   might   approach    reaiisa- 

She  smiles  bravely.    Her  breast  is  haunt-  tion,  could  generation  afler  generation  be 

ed  with  awe  of  the  unknown.    She  wants  fitly  mated.    The  famous  bull.  What  ha.<( 

the  light,  the  sparkle,  the  gayety,  for  as-  posterity  done  for  us  ?  might  be  seriously 

suranco  against  presentiments  that  refuse  answered,  What  have  we  ever  done  for 

to  be  allayed.     She  avows  herself  happy ;  posterity?    Nut  only  through  ignorance 

but  it  is  an  uneasy,  tumultuous  happi-  of  and  indifference  to  Nature^s  laws,  but 

ness,  which  can  hardly  recognize  itself.  by  open  defiance  of  them,  we  have  done 

The  skeleton  at  the  nuptial  feast  is  the  our  best  to  worsen  humanity.  Nevertbe- 
sage  who  thinks,  analyzes,  compares,  less,  so  kind  is  Nature — never  without  re- 
forecasts.  "  May  you  be  happy  !  *'  is  all  straints — that  she  steadily  improves  what 
he  dares  to  say,  and  he  says  it  in  the  tone  we  strive  to  impair.  At  the  summit  of 
of  philosophic  speculation.  He  has  stood  creation  are  man  and  woman,  the  inher^ 
by  other  altars,  and  he  remembers  how  iters  of  time  and  its  entire  fruitfulness. 
early  the  fire,  pronounced  sacred,  went  Through  them  must  future  cycles  be 
out,  and  could  not  be  rekindled.  He  has  formed,  and  each  individual,  however 
participated  in  wooden,  tin,  silver  wed-  humble,  must  discharge  his  infinitesimal 
dings,  and  he  approves  them,  if  they  be  part.  We  are  most  of  us  mere  automata, 
genuine,  as  signals  of  success  in  dubious  incapable  of  doingany  appreciable  amount 
and  dangerous  enterprises.  He  may  have  of  good  ;  but  we  can  refrain  from  a  oer- 
ground  for  believing  them  false  shows;  tain  sum  of  evil.  We  should  notretali- 
though,  if  well  designed,  they  serve  to  ate  for  ourselves  upon  our  o&pring.  If 
encourage  the  many  who  have  failed,  with  we  be  unhealthy  in  mind  or  body,  ill- 
the  belief  that  from  the  present  there  is  balanced,  selfish,  gloomy,  positively  and 
still  redemption.  The  marking  of  pro-  palpably  deficient  in  any  way,  we  need 
gress  is  comforting.  When  we  have  falU  not  fear  that  our  imperfections  shall  not 
en  behind,  it  is  stimulating  to  know  oth-  be  redundantly  represented  in  popolation. 
era  have  advanced.  There  are  a  dozen  crippled  minds  to  one 

in  the  conjugal  firm,  man  ordinarily  sound  understanding.    The  maimed  are 

supplies  the  capital,  and  woman  is  the  always  starting  for  some  prize  in  life, 

active  and  responsible  partner.    Her  in-  and  are  so  ugly  from  inability  to  win  it 

terest  is  ten  times  his,  and,  incongruously,  that  they  decide  to  reproduce  incompetent 

her  power  is  ten  times  less.    She  is  the  runners  for  the  course.    We  should  nega- 

motber — and  maternity  is  seven-eighths  tively  benefit  our  kind  by  refusing  to  aug- 

of  parentage— without  an  equal  right  to  ment  its  failures ;  or,  if  resolved  on  the 

her  children,  who  are  the  father's  almost  risk  of  transmission,  we  should  try  to  9e- 

by  accident.    Does  the  garden,  owned  in  lect  as  partners  those  who  might  measnr- 

common,  belong  to  the  tiller,  the  fertil-  ably  amend  our  inadequacies, 

iser,  who  has  put  his  life  into  it,  or  to  The    fact    is   otherwise.     They   whe 

the  careless  sower  of  the  seed?    Posterity  should  never  have  been  in  the  world,  so 

looks  to  her.    The  fathers  of  the  race  may  far  as  we  can  judge,  are  the  most  aetive 

be  inferior,  if  the  mothers  be  worthy,  in  filling  it.    Man,  like  a  weed,  grows  in 

Leaders,  as  a  rule,  resemble  her  who  bore  proportion  to  his  worthlessness.    He  &k 

them.    But  the  father,  by  his  conduct,  by  space  that  could  be  better  used ;  chokes 

neglect,    suspicion,    injustice,  tyranny,  products  of  value  by  his  rankness.    He  of 

may  mar  tbe  mother,  and  warp  the  chil-  whom  Nature  needs  copies  is  slow  to 

dren.    He  is  disposed  to  domineer  and  furnish  them.    Comprehending  the  full 

oppress,  to  interfere  with  that  which  in  responsibility,  the  uncertain  results  of 

no  wise  appertains  to  him.    In  order  to  paternity,  he  practises  self-denial ;  yields 

incite  her  not  to  meddle  with  his  duties,  o&pring  sparingly.    The  average  man  is* 

of  which  he  is  ever  complaining,  he  per-  heedless  of  posterity.    Selecting  the  most 

petu ally  invades  here.    The  stream  of  his  convenient  woman — her  who  oflere  least 

domesticity  flows  through  his  officious-  resistance— he  becomes  practically  an  op- 

ness.    He  regulates  by  introducing  dis-  timist,  without  knowing  the  meaning  of 

order ;  exacts  obedience,  and  secures  de-  his  own  act.    His  philosophy  is  condensed 

ceit.  into  ''  It  is  all  right ! "  thongh  on  his 
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condaet  wholesome  doabt  might  hinge,  the  face  of  Providenoe,  which  must  be  a 

His  ohildren  are  bom  or  die;  struggle  fearful  thing,  since  nobody  knows  what  it 

into  wretchedness ;    slip  into  disgrace ;  means. 

have  some  good  fortune  with  much  ill.  Seeing  that  those  about  her  do  not  hold 
Bat  whatever  the  warning,  he  takes  it  her  opinions,  nor  act  as  she  wants  to  act, 
not.  fle  solaces  himself  at  the  expense  she  takes  the  next  man  who  offers  him- 
of  his  fi&mily.  Its  members  seem  less  to  self,  and  she  is  settled — in  the  saddest 
him  than  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  sense^for  life.  The  affection  and  sym- 
He  would  give  more  immediate  attention  pnthy  that  were  to  come,  retreat  rather 
to  his  horses  and  cattle  than  to  his  own  than  advance.  Her  heart  aches ;  her 
flesh  and  blood.  Those  must  be  zealously  eyes  grow  red  with  happiness.  She  is  so 
looked  after :  these,  as  respects  him,  can  lonely  and  wretched,  and  no  one  to  tell  it 
look  after  themselves.  It  is  a  phenome-  to.  Maternity  is  prescribed  as  medicine 
non  of  our  civilization  that  the  product  for  her  griefs,  and  not  too  early.  There 
of  animals  is  more  assiduously  studi^  is  comfort  in  the  little  stranger,  who  does 
than  the  product  of  ourselves.  Souls  pre-  not  frown,  nor  chill  her  impulses  fast  as 
sumed  to  be  immortal  may  not  be  harmed  they  rise.  It  is  her  child.  She  wonders 
by  neglect.  Beasts  that  perish  claim  sometimes  if  it  be  really  his.  How  fre- 
special  oonsideration.  quently  it  is  baptized  with  tears!  Other 
Woman  has  finer  apprehensions,  more  children  come ;  but  the  father  is  no  ten- 
conscientious  principle.  Maternity,  with  dorer.  Their  noise  is  excuse  for  absence ; 
her,  signifies  devotion,  absorption.  She  and  absence  would  be  kindness,  were 
will  sacrifice  herself  instinctively  for  her  there  no  return.  Childrenshouldbeborn 
children,  but  never  her  children  to  her-  of  mutual  love,  the  mother  thinks — not 
self.  Her  love  renders  her  wise.  She  of  indifference  and  anxiety,  of  selfishness 
would  practise  an  enlightened  economy  :  and  sorrow— and  she  wishes,  therefore, 
she  would  not  voluntarily  bear  what  could  there  had  been  but  one.  Her  beauty  and 
not  be  fitly  provided  for.  Usually,  how-  her  youth  are  gone ;  her  spring  and  spirit 
ever,  this  is  not  within  her  option.  She  broken.  She  has  no  hope  of  winning 
makes  the  best  of  what  she  cannot  help  ;  without  these  what  she  could  not  win 
becomes  a  sharer  in  imprudence  she  is  with  them.  She  has  fulfilled,  she  Ls  told, 
unable  to  check.  So  stuffed  has  she  been,  the  Divine  command — as  if  Divinity  were 
from  her  childhood,  with  hiUacious  les-  direct  cause  of  wretchedness ;  as  if  the 
sons,  that  when  she  arrives  at  maturity  greater  the  misery,  the  nearer  heaven, 
she  is  afraid  to  hold  opinions  of  her  own.  Unregenerate  being  that  she  is,  she  can- 
She  can  scarcely  tell  what  she  believes,  not  help  thinking  she  would  better  have 
The  conflict  between  assertion  and  reason,  kept  her  unbligbted  celibacy;  that  hu- 
oonventionality  and  intuition,  has  created  manity,  on  the  whole,  would  have  been 
ekaos  in  her  mind.    After  many  inward  the  gainer. 

struggles,  she  accepts  what  is  laid  down  Thus  is  woman's  individual  happiness 

for  her:  else,  she  would  be  peculiar — that  snljected   to   generalization.     What    is 

is,  judge  for  herself— and  peculiarity  in  good  for  her  under  certain  conditions  is 

her  sex  is  not  venial.    One  of  her  first  in-  aflbrmed  to  be  good  under  all  conditions, 

structions  is  that  she  must  be  married —  Undeniably,  she  Is  more  contented  double 

to  what  kind  of  man,  and  under  what  cir-  than  single ;  her  life  is  larger,  her  future 

eumstances,  it  matters  little.    If  he  who  fuller.    But  she  must  be  mated  as  well  as 

first  proposes  for  her  hand  be  not  attrao-  •  matched.    Her  husband  should  not  only 

tive,  she  declines.    Later,  she  learns  that  begin,  but  should  continue  her  lover ; 

to  expect  to  love  a  man  before  he  becomes  should  be  her  companion,  and,  above  all, 

a  husband  is  the  wildest  romance.    After  her  friend.    Such  combination  is  rare ; 

marriage   affection,    interest,  sympathy  can  hardly  be  expected,  though  part  of  it 

follow.    She  is  rash  to  wreck  her  profw  should  be  demanded.    If  a  husband  may 

pects  by  refusal.    If  she  wait  much  long-  not  be  strong  and  tender,  patient  and 

er,  she  will  be  an  old  maid.    There  is  chivalrous,  he  should,  at  least,  not  be 

nothing  terrible  in  the  words;  and  she  coarse  or  stupid,  selfish  or  harsh.    Every 

confesses  she  thinks  it  better  to  be  such  wife  has  a  right  to  some  of  the  negative 

than  to  wed  in  cold  blood.    What  a  so-  virtues  in  exchange  for  positive  ezcel- 

cial  heresy !    Her  rectitude  is  speedily  lence.    Obviously,  men  and  women,  in 

set  wrong.    To  bean  old  maid  is  to  fiy  in  the  bulk,  are  suited  to  one  another,  claas 
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to  class,  rank  to  rank.  The  etil  is  in  indi-  happiness ;  and  how  many  men  are  fii  to 
▼idaal  selection,  and  still  more  in  indi-  hold  a  trust  so  precious?  No  man  so  ob- 
Tidual  acceptance.  The  right  man  falls  intelligent  as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  im> 
to  the  wrong  woman,  or  the  right  woman  mense  advantage — seconded  by  natore, 
takes  the  wrong  man.  This  coaple,  so  habit,  law,  and  society — he  has  over  wo- 
jarring,  so  dissatisfied,  that  pair,  so  dis-  man.  He  improves  it  usaally  to  the  at- 
tant,  so  unimpassioned,  would  be  new  most :  its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  render 
beings  with  new  partners.  Had  each  him  a  tyrant  and  an  egoist.  Knowing 
husband  chosen  the  wife  of  the  other,  all  that  woman,  through  false  education,  is 
four  would  be  contented.  This  man  may  anxious  to  marry,  he  imposes  hard  and 
be  good,  that  woman  may  be  admirable ;  ui^just  conditions  afcer  marriage.  Albeit 
but  thrust  into  the  improper  matrimonial  entirely  equal,  he  yields  her  a  firaction  of 
place,  he  is  bad  for  his  wife,  and  she  ob-  her  rights — keeping  the  rest  himself— and 
noxious  to  her  husband.  Patience  before  wants  to  be  praised  for  his  generosity, 
possession,  affection  instead  of  passion.  He  even  takes  credit  for  the  proper  main- 
knowledge  tempering  intensity,  sympathy  tenance  of  his  family,  as  if  to  be  a  buyer 
above  sense,  are  the  preventives  of  inhar-  of  food  and  raiment  gave  him  a  claim  to 
monious  wedlock.  admiration.  So  accustomed  is  she  to  ex- 
Harm  results  to  woman,  and,  through  actions  and  impositions,  that  she  is  barely 
her,  to  the  race,  not  by  marriage,  but  by  conscious  of  suljection  to  them.  More 
her  getting  the  wrong  man  for  her — a  than  half  the  time  he  fails  to  sospeet  bis 
man  of  the  wrung  class  or  kind.  Thai  gross  injustice  to  her ;  and  when  he  doea, 
she  accepts  injudiciously  is  not  at  all  sur-  he  imagines  it  necessary  to  discipline,  or 
prising.  Who  tells  her,  "  It  is  far  better  that  woman  ei^joys  a  goodly  degree  of  op- 
to  stay  single  than  to  take  a  husband  you  pression.  If  she  would  ronse  herself  and 
do  not  love ;"  ''  Marriage  is  good  or  ill,  think — as  she  has  begun  to  do— of  what 
according  to  selection ; "  '*  It  is  not  nnal-  is  justly  her  desert,  he  would  lower  hb 
loyed  happiness  at  best,  but  it  is  abso-  crest.  Nothing  is  so  excellent  for  a  ty- 
lute  wretchedness  at  worst ;  "  "  It  is  oflen  rant  as  resistance ;  a^nd  her  gentle  resist- 
a  blessing  when  it  comes ;  it  is  oftener  a  anoe  would  transform  him  to  troer  man- 
curse  if  sought ;  "  '*  Never  look  to  it  for  hood  and  higher  hnsbandship.  Her  quiet 
material  support ;  any  kind  of  honest  la^  self-assertion,  her  eloquent  plea  for  eqai- 
bor  is  preferable  to  such  expectation  "7  ty,  within  the  domestic  circle,  would  al- 
On  the  contrary,  the  falsehood  is  stead-  ter  his  view  as  much  as  his  co&daet.  Ig- 
ily  reiterated,  that  **  Marriage  is  the  aim  norance  of  what  he  owes  her  is  the  source 
and  end  of  woman's  existence  " ;  and  this  of  his  undischarged  indebtedness.  He  is 
without  qualification.  She  is  forced  to  jnster  than  he  seems,  and  would  reveal 
believe  that  it  is  woman's  duty  to  be  a  h is  justice  if  the  need  were  demonstntod. 
wife,  somehow  or  some  time,  unless  she  be  Marital  culture  is  much  required.  If  be 
a  hopeless  invalid  or  an  incurable  luna-  cOuld  have  a  wife  less  on  his  terms,  more 
tic ;  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  be  conju-  on  hers,  and  have  her  only  so,  he  wooM 
gaily  miserable  than  maidenly  contented,  be  far  other  than  he  is.  Woaooi  has 
She  is  taught,  inferentially  at  least,  that  already  begun  to  eonsuit  her  own 
she  belongs  in  some  mysterious  manner  to  mind,  to  listen  to  her  own  voiee;  the 
mankind ;  that  she  is  the  property  of  the  gyves  of  usage  are  slipping  from  her  form, 
generation ;  that  she  is  a  portion  of  the  which,  as  they  slip,  is  rounded  to  fresher 
census.  First  and  essentially,  she  be-  loveliness.  To  be  the  custodiaB  of  a  M- 
longs  to  herself.  Her  individuality  is  low  creature's  happiness,  partieulariy 
more  than  sovereign,  it  is  sacred.  She  when  the  creatnre  is  a  woman,  is  an  aw- 
has  an  unconditional  right  to  her  own  ful  responsibility.  The  custodian  sfaoold 
disposal.  When  she  gives  herself,  she  give  bonds  to  humanity,  in  the  form  of 
does  not  surrender  the  liberty  of  recap-  devotion,  generosity,  gentleness,  not  to 
tion.  She  is  a  child  of  heaven  not  less  abuse  hb  trust ;  and  he  will  ere  kmg. 
than  a  daughter  of  earth.  If  custom  has  The  world  moves  rapidly.  We  are  ap- 
made  her  a  va&sal  of  conventionality,  Na-  plying  new  tests,  elevating  oar  standaid- 
ture  has  made  her  befbrehand  an  inde-  Quantity  b  less,  and  quality  is  more.  Wt 
pendent,  self-responsible  woman.  are  developing  the  individual,  and  so  m- 
Every  husband,  from  the  character  of  proving  the  race.  To  have  offiipring  i^ 
the  connection,  is  the  keeper  of  his  wiie*s  rbing  from  obligation  to  priviie|pe.    Wr 
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are  spiritoalixiiig  the  doctrines  of  Mai-  inferiori^,  equality,  and  superiority  ef 

thus.    We  are  conceding  to  the  intuitions  woman.    She  is  inferior,  equal,  and  snp9> 

of  woman,  invariably  above  and  in  ad-  rior  to  man,  as  he  is  inferior,  equal,  and 

ranoeofoar  lumbering  reason.  Advanced  superior  to  her.    Their  equality  in  the 

oooples  have  fewer  children   than  was  plan  of  creation,  in  the  scale  of  hnmani- 

tbeir  wont :  they  prefer  fineness  to  nam-  ty,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  in  any  scheme  of 

bar ;  they  think  that  two  or  three  vigor*  the  future,  is  an  essential  and  inevitable 

oas,  bright,  cheerful,  self-poised,  overbal-  postulate.    They  cannot  wisely  be  consid- 

ance  six  or  eight  who  are  puny,  dull,  de-  ered  apart ;  for  they  are  always  together 

jected,  unstrady.    Benevolence  is  com-  — alternate  links  in  the  chain  of  destiny, 

miogliDg  with  maternity,  philanthropy  different  phases  of  rationality.    He  pre- 

witb  propagation.     Pkirents  are  begin-  supposes  and  comprehends  her  as  she  does 

ning  to  hold  themselves  accountable  for  him.     They  belong  to  one  another  as 

their  progeny,  instead  of  thrusting  their  flesh  and  blood,  nerresand  brain.  They  are 

penonality  upon  Providence.    All  this  is  reciprocally  creators  both  physically  and 

the  slow  though  steady  triumph  of  wo-  spiritually.    What  affects  him  affects  her. 

man,  the    gradual   furtherance   of  her  When  he  wrongs  her,  he  strikes  himself, 

cause.    There  is  superabundant  scope  for  She  is  nearer  and  dearer  to  Nature  than 

oontiDued  progress;  but  that  there  has  he:Natureisasortofstepmothertoman, 

been  so  much  is  a  cheering  sign.  and  any  iiyustice  to  her  is  entailed  upon 

Not  many  men  are  adapted  to  patemi-  the  race.    They  cannot  be  enemies :  irre- 

ty,  while  woman  ia  innately  motherly,  pressible  Instinct  mutually  attracts  them. 

With  the  silent  tuition  they  are  receiving  They  only  clash  to  close ;  quarrel  to  spice 

from  her,  their  suitableness  will  enhance,  the  kisses  of  reconciliation.    Though  the 

Her  mental  and  spiritual  growth  is  help-  sun  disclose  them  bitter  as  wormwood, 

ing  them ;  by  it  she  is  transfusing  her*  the  moon  shall  detect  them  sweet  as  hon- 

self  so  as  to  create  sympathy ;  they  are  ey.    The  countless  wrongs  done  to  her 

learuing  to  feel  for  and  with  her.    She  is  sex  by  him  she  divinely  forgives  and  fem- 

unfolding  herself  in  divers  ways.    They  ininely  forgets.     He  has  only  to  make 

frequently  fail  to  perceive  it  until  love's  atonement.     The   barbarism  in  him  is 

apocalypse  is  written  in  a  flash.    They  hard  to  quench;    but  he  is   gradually 

have  abode  with  her  in  mood  so  unappre-  quenching  it  with  the  aid  of  his  sister  of 

dative  that,  looking  into  her  weary  eyes,  civilization.  Each  generation  makes  them 

she  sees  the  tenderness  so  long  delayed,  better  friends.    Earthquakes  cannot  drive 

and  answers  with  the  gaze  of  a  goddess,  them  asunder.    Their  adherence  is  supe- 

It  has  been  said  that  if  maternity  were  rior  to  convulsion:  the  estate  of  oontinni- 

interchangeable,  there   would    be   only  ty  is  mortgaged  to  the  universe.    He  or 

three  children  to  a  family.    The  woman  she  (she  is  seldom  guilty  of  such  folly) 

would  bear  the  first,  the  man  the  second,  who  pretends  to  hate  the  other  sex  is  in- 

the  woman  the  third;  the  fourth  would  variably  a  disappointed  lover,  striving  to 

never  be  bom.    Many  husbands  need  par^  hide  the  desire  to  be  loved  in  return, 

tnrient  experience  to  enable  them  to  com*  Misanthrope  is  masculine ;  misogynist  i$ 

passionate  their  wives  (it  is  a  pity  it  can-  a  contradiction. 

not  be  compulsory);  but  there  are  others  The  holiest  not  leas  than  the  greatest 

—the  gods  be  thanked ! — who  snifer  what  men  have  owed  their  best  inspirations 

their  wives  suffer ;  who  in  strength  are  and  noblest  acts  to  woman.    Any  attempt 

all  man,  and  in  tenderness  half  woman,  to  leave  her  out  inaugurates  chaos.    The 

Even  the  stolid  and  insensible  will  come  most  constant  and  devoted  companions  of 

roand  to  the  light  in  this  or  another  gen-  Jesus  were  women,  especially  Joanna,  Sa- 

eration.    The  deities  of  the  household  are  lome,  Mary  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Magda- 

kindling  so  many  fires  on  the  hilltop,  that  lene.    They  comforted  him  in  his  sor- 

the  reflection  must  extend  to  the  lowest  rows ;   cleaved  to  him   in   the  darkest 

valley.    The  sexes  are  gradually  growing  hours ;    were   his   true    disciples.      No 

into  one  another,  each  partaking  of  what  swervmg  in  them  ;  no  subjection  to  fear, 

is  best  in  both  ;  but  woman  is  ailecting  When  the  apostles  fled,  they  stood  firm, 

and  moulding  man  more  than  he  is  her ;  They  were  earliest  at  the  cross  and  latest 

for  she  is  the  true  priestess  of  progress,  at  the  tomb.    But  the  apostles  preached 

the  apostle  of  civilization.  the  gospel  and  told  the  story  of  the  Prinoe 

A  vast  deal  is  said  in  these  days  of  the  of  Peace.    Even  in  that  remote  age  the 
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women  silently  endured,  and  the  men  &1-  an  eleemoeynary  monomaniac,  an  extreme 

tered  and  eulogized  themselves.    Some  of  fiinatlc.    He  hegged  in  the  streets  for 

the  best  of  these  were  rejecters  and  be-  money  to  repair  churches  and  conyents ; 

trayers;  butnota  woman  was  perfidious;  he  haunted  hospitals,  nursed   panpexs, 

not  a  woman  denied  her  Master.  consorted  with  outcasts  tbat  he  might 

The  canonized  sons  of  the  Roman  convert  them.  His  pride  was  in  his  ho- 
ohurch  have  been  so  morbid,  so  unhuman  mility.  He  washed  the  feet  of  mendi- 
in  ecclesiastical  zeal,  that  they,  if  any  cants,  and  kissed  the  ulcers  of  loathsome 
one,  would  ignore  woman  in  their  life  and  lepers.  The  sternest  Spartan  was  a  Sy- 
pla^.  But  they  have  not,  nor  has  their  barite  to  him :  eating  ashes  with  his 
creed.  The  brides  of  the  church  have  al-  scanty  crusts ;  bathing  in  snow  to  eztin- 
ways  been  prolific  of  proselytes.  Rome,  guish  natural  desire ;  weeping  so  freely 
if  bigoted,  is  supremely  shrewd.  She  in-  that  he  would  have  become  blind  bat  for 
vites  all  women  to  her  arms ;  impregnates  painful  searing  of  his  face.  Year  after 
them  with  theological  enthusiasm,  and  year  he  went  from  good-bad  to  better- 
consigns  a  few  to  the  cloister  and  sterility,  worse.    Zeal  rose  to  rapture ;   piety  to 

Chrysostom    gained    sustenance    and  mysticism.    Hb  distorted  religion  killed 

strength  from  Olympias,  who,  a  wealthy  him  at  last.    His  was  a  slow  but  deliber- 

and  beautiful  widow  (there  is  no  use  of  ate  suicide. 

being    a   saint   without   beauty) ,   was  Who  would  think  a  theologic  madman 

wrought  upon  by  his  oratory  to  retire  like  him  would  or  could  recognize  sex? 

from  the  world.    She  renounced  every-  Even  he  had  his  attraction — monastic  it 

thing  for  the  church,  exemplified  by  him,  seemed  to  him — to  a  lovely  and  splendid 

and  expressed  her  worship  by  noble  acts  woman,  whom  his  fanaticism  had  fasd- 

of  charity.    Forced  into  exile,  khe  would,  Bated.    Clara  gave  up  rank,  fortune,  no- 

if  permitted,  have  followed  him  to  the  ble  suitors,  every  secular  delight,  to  be 

world's  end ;  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  his  disciple,  his  immaterial  daughter,  his 

would  have  perished  joyously  clinging  to  unwavering  friend.     His  plaintive  elo- 

his  feet.    His  golden  mouth  would  have  quence,  his  sombre  ecstasy  drew  her  all 

been  golden  to  her  had  it  been  voiceless  to  him,  and  to  the  priestly  career  he  had 

as  the  grave ;  for  the  man  more  than  the  espoused.    When  he  received  her  as  she 

bishop  had  captivated  her.    Long  before  fled  from  her  ancestral  home,  sheared  the 

cardinals  had  dreamed  of  it,  her  love  had  golden  glory  of  her  hair,  covered  her  rich 

canonized  Chrysostom.     She  had  made  garments  with  his  coarse  habit,  and  led 

him  the  deity  of  her  heart.  her  to  the  altar,  did  not  even  he  regret 

Jerome  was   similarly    influenced   by  for  a  moment  the  world  he  had  allured? 

Paula,  and  she  by  him.    The  descendant  Did  he  not  invrardly  wish  it  had  been  a 

of  the  Scipios  and  the  Gracchi,  she  ex-  nuptial  altar?    Did  he  not  secretly  kiai 

changed  souls  with  him  while  he  was  her  the  yellow  tress  he  had  retained?    Did 

ghostly   father — properly,  her   spiritual  he  not  long  to  strain,  though  but  for  the 

husband.  She  built  monasteries  and  pray-  fraction  of  a  minute,  that  fresh  and  beau- 

ed  and  wept,  petitioning  Heaven  to  ex-  tiful  girl  to  his  arid  and  starving  heart? 

plain,  perhaps,  her  ceaseless  conflict  be-  Emulating  him,  she  established  the  order 

tween  love  and  its  suppression.    His  let-  of  Franciscan  nuns,  and  vied  with  her  be- 

ter  to  her  daughter  after  her  death  is  loved  master  in  self-abnegation,  ecclesias- 

panegyric's  paramount.    Doubtless  sin-  tic  observances,  and  offices  of  benevolence, 

cere,  it  is  a  mixed  rhapsody  of  afiection  Long  after,  when  Francis's  corpse  was 

for  the  woman  and  veneration  for  the  carried  by  the  convent  where  Clara  dwelt, 

church.    It  is  the  misdirected  passion  of  she  begged  the  privilege  of  kissing  the 

a  monk  half  smothered  in  the  superstition  hands  and  garments  of  the  dead,  and  with 

of  his  creed.  streaming    eyes   and    throbbing   breast 

Never  was  there  a  purer  or  more  un-  prayed  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.    The 

natural  man  than  Francis  of  Assisi,  foun-  fire  of  her  life  went  out  with  his.    She 

der  of  the  Franciscan  friars.      One  of  still  followed  her  lowly  round  of  noble 

those  mysterious  voices  with  which  hagi-  acts ;  but  she  had  parted  with  herself. 

Ography  is  penetrated  called  him  to  the  Ceaselessly  she  besought  heaven  to  take 

service  of  his  faith.    Surrendering  his  in-  her  home — ^heaven  was  twice  heaven  since 

beritance,  emptying    his   purse,  giving  he  was  there ;  her  orisons  were  answered 

<away  his  clothes  to  the  poor,  he  became  in  mercy,  and  she  went,  as  she  believed, 
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directly  to  God,  with  "Francis"  as  her  ecstasies.    He  called  her  fellow- worker, 
celestial  password.  sister,  daughter,  saint ;  while  every  fibre 
Frances  de  Chantal  was  another  of  the  of  his  being  must  have  told  hun  she  shoald 
saintly  spirits  who,  mistaking  the  divine  have  been  liis  wife, 
for  the    human,    dedicated    themselves  Such    examples   of  cloistered  women 
thereto.    Her  husband  having  been  kill-  prove  that  love,  however  hidden  or  dis- 
ed  while  banting,  she  vowed,  though  still  guised,  is  the  pole-star  of  every  woman's 
young  and  extremely  handsome,  never  to  heaven.    From  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
marry  again.    A  new  drift  was  given  to  the  line  of  affection  is  unbroken.    It  be- 
her  life.    She  fixed  her  pleasure  in  pro-  gins  with  the  mother  and  the  doll,  and 
Tiding  for  the  sick  and  poor ;  at  the  same  ends  with  man  or  God  (these  are  easily 
time  educating  her   children  with    the  convertible  to  her)^K)flen  the  God  in  man, 
greatest  care.    Little  more  than  thirty,  or  the  man  in  God.    She  instinctively 
she  became  acqaainted  with  Francis  of  and  involuntarily  idealizes,  and  from  her 
Sales,  and  placed  herself  under  his  guid-  idealization  ascends  her  worship.     Su- 
ance.    Having  been  informed  of  his  pro-  premely  personal,  she  wants  personality, 
ject  to  establish  the  Visitation,  she  con-  If  it  be  lacking,  she  creates  it.     Emblems 
carred  in  it  so  eagerly  that  she  first  insti<  help  her  to  do  this ;  hence  she  delights  in 
tuted  the  order  at  Annecy,  and  before  her  emblems.    She  hates  abstractions  :  they 
death  had  founded  seven-and- thirty  of  are  meaningless  to  her.    The  concrete  is 
those    religious   houses.      Frances   and  thefoodof  her  heart:  she  would  not  bar- 
Francis — the  likeness  of  their  names  was  ter  a  flush  of  sentiment  for  a  field  of  sci- 
mirrored  in  their  nature — were  complete  ence.    A  slight  caress  is  dearer  than  a 
correspondents.     Their  biography  is  as  principle  of  devotion.    She  is  a  poet  and 
romantic  as  the  tales  of  Scudery.    They  an  artist  from  her  passion  for  beauty  and 
are  asserted  to  have  met  in  visions  before  her  joy  in  form.    Manners,  modes,  graces, 
they  had  met  corporeally :    their  whole  colors,  perfumes,  sounds  stir  and.  into^si^ 
career,  so  intimately  associated,  is  a  se-  cate  her.    She  is  sovereignly  sensuous, 
ries  of  temptations,  struggles,  and  self-  and  yet  profoundly  spiritual.     Full  of 
conquests,  the  lost  accomplished  by  their  outward  inconsistencies,  she  has  yet  inner 
burning  devotion  to  their  creed.    This  harmonies  to  which  man  is,  in  a  double 
eventually  subordinated  passion,  but  only  sense,  a  stranger.  Her  heart  and  conscience 
at  the  expense  of  moral  sanity.    She  was  are  such  neighbors  that  the  troubles  of 
fiecla  beneath  its  snovrs,  as  so  many  fine,  one  disturb  the  peace  of  the  other.    Her 
highly  disciplined  women  are — a  lake  of  friendship,  reverence,  Worship,  consecra- 
flame  in  a  rim  of  ice.    Her  letters  blaze  tion,  sixcrifice,  spring  from  the  samesource. 
with   intensity,  throb  viTith   disappoint-  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  Mary  Un- 
ment;  but  the  intensity  and  disappoint-  win,  Sophie   Swetchine,  Bettina   Bren- 
ment  are  governed  by  the  frenzy  of  conse-  tano,  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  were  all 
cration.    They  are  more  than  instructive,  sisters,  moved  by  a  variation  of  love, 
the^  are  illuminating.    He  who  would  Religieuses  become  such  because  disap- 
leam  of  the  contest  of  fire  and  frast  in  a  pointed,  bereaved,  or  longing  for  a  love 
woman's  breast — the  fire  all  the  fiercer  they  fancy  earth  cannot   yield.     They 
for  the  frost  in  the  air — and  of  the  final  either  incarnate  Divinity,  or,  like  Clara 
triumph  of  the  frost,  should  read  the  and  Paula,  divinize  humanity.    If  women 
written  secrets  of  Frances  de  Chantal.  considered    God    impersonal,    afler   the 
His  self-chastisement  had  been  severer,  manner  of  philosophers  and  scientists, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  "  Devout  Life  " ;  they  could  not  cleave  to  theology  :  their 
still,  his  correspondence  with  her  evinces  creed,  but  not  their  faith,  would  be  de- 
the  ardor  of  his  temperament,  the  fierce  stroyed.    With  their  mental  eye  they  see 
needs  of  bb  nativity.    He  thought  of  her  Jesus,  gentle,  sad,  beautiful,  benignant, 
at  the  Eucharist :  she  was  the  miracle  as  Mary  and  Martha  saw  him,  wandering 
that  changed  to  blood  the  sacramental  and  preaching  in  Judea,  and  are  won  to 
wine.    She  vras  to  him,  though  uncon-  Christianity  by  his  essentially  feminine 
sciously,  the  incarnation  of  the  Virgin :  character,  by  his  reflection  of  their  ideals, 
she  was  in  idea  everything  that  woman  by  bis  extreme  goodness  to  women.    For 
can  be  to  man.    He  carried  her  in  his  what  they  believe  of  bim  they  accept  any 
soal.    She  beamed  through  every  moment  dogma  they  are  bred'  to ;  remember  the 
ofthe  day;  she  was  the  companion  of  his  spirit  of  Love,  and   forget  the   tenets. 
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There  is  no  fuadainental  difference  in  tragedies  withonfr  end,  sometimes  with- 
cultured  women^s  faith  whatever  their  out  name.  Voluntarily  she  woald  wmitv 
sect.  Roman,  Mohammedan,  Greek,  Prot-  Tagneiy  feeling  the  danger  of  mistake. 
estant,  Hebrew,  they  adhere  to  the  spirit.  But  there  are  so  irrational  reaaoni  for  ss- 
and  glide  over  the  doctrines  easily  and  suming  to  be  fond.  Marriage  urged 
gracefully.  It  is  said  that  Catholic  wo-  on  one  hand,  proposed  on  the  other — and 
men  instinctively,  insensibly,  have  Jesus  the  price  of.it  the  slightest  show  of  pre- 
in  their  prayerful  thought  more  than  the  ferenoe,  or  a  despondent  '*  Yes."  Corn- 
Virgin,  while  the  men  of  the  church  ap-  pan^tirely  few  wives  who  are  not  disap- 
peal  to  Mary ;  which  is  at  least  natural,  pointed.  Still,  they  are  wive^— yea,  the 
since  affinity  for  sex  is  the  principle  of  wifeliest  of  wives.  No  matter.  Jt  is  a 
creation.  Divinity  generally  succeeds  turn  of  the  wheel,  a  plunge  in  the  dark. 
humanity  in  the  feminine  mind,  or  is  a  The  wheel  breaks ;  the  dark  holds  nnsos- 
substitute  for  it.  Scarcely  any  woman  pected  harms.  After  all,  it  might  be 
can  contain  more  than  one  strong,  en-  worse ;  and  yet,  ah,  dream  foreyer  fled ! 
grossing  affection  at  one  time,  unless  it  it  might  be  so  infinitely  better, 
be  the  maternal  and  uzorial ;  and  that  is  The  man  announces  his  Ioto,  belienng 
prone  to  interfere  with,  if  not  to  modify  the  announcement  enough  to  insure  re- 
this.  When  spontaneity  is  in  the  retort,  ciprocity.  The  woman  tries  to  think  she 
the  distillation  is  sezoal  love.  It  has  hears  a  faint  echo  in  her  own  heart.  She 
been  a  complaint  of  theologians  that  an  eannot  catch  it.  The  original  sound  is 
enamored  woman  neglects  her  ecclesias-  repeated :  it  is  sweeter  than  before,  and 
tical  duties.  A  clever  abbe  has  affirmed  grows  sweeter  each  time  she  turns  it  over 
that  he  could  tell  when  his  sister  had  in  her  mind.  *^  I  love  you !  "  in  every 
quarrelled  with  her  lover,  by  her  renewed  language,  to  any  woman's  ear,  is  rarisb- 
interest  in  the  mass.  She  was  in  attend-  ing  music.  The  phrase  never  wearies— 
ance  every  morning  during  the  estrange-  holds  freshness  to  the  last.  The  three 
ments;  butwhen  she  had  made  her  peace  monosyllables  contain  inezbaostible  va- 
with  her  gallant,  she  sta3'ed  away  al-  riety  to  craving  consciousness ;  they  are 
together.  He  has  further  remarked  that  the  quintessence  of  Beethoven's  sympho- 
any  woman  under  the  caress  of  a  man  nies.  She  is  liable  to  mistake  the  long- 
grows  heedless  of  the  goodness  of  the  ing  for  the  thing  longed  for.  Still,  she 
Lord.  Lisette  Lebrun  explains  the  tres-  cannot  discover  the  inward  response, 
pass  by  saying  that  Man  is  here,  while  Haply,  it  is  there,  and  she  incapable  of 
God  is  so  very  lar  away.  understanding  it.    But  she  is  loved.    Of 

Go  where  you  may,  in  or  out  of  civili-  that  she  is  assured ;  and  lore,  she  his 
sation,  you  will  always  find  that  love  in  heard,  begets  love.  She  cannot  be  indif- 
some  form  or  other,  secret  or  avowed,  is  ferent.  The  hour  of  her  fate  may  be  oa 
the  impulse  and  incentive  of  woman,  the  point  of  striking.  She  yields  from  in- 
Herein  coi^oin  the  squaw  in  the  wigwam,  doctrination,  against  her  intuition:  her 
the  queen  on  the  throne,  the  nun  in  the  mould  is  taken,  her  future  twisted, 
cloister,  the  radical  on  the  platform,  the  Woman  does  not  comprehend,  in  her 
fine  lady  in  the  drawing-room,  the  peas-  innocence,  that  often  the  love  man  pro- 
ant  in  the  hovel,  the  pariah  of  the  street,  fesses  is  libidinous ;  that  what  rirets  her 

The  dullest  or  commonest  man  seems  releases  him  ;  that  dedication  with  her  is 
conscious  of  woman's  susceptibility  to  to  him  indulgence.  Sad  experience  fire- 
amatory  madness  which  shall  become,  in  quently  fails  to  teach  her.  Each  new 
an  ideal  state,  the  sweetest  sanity.  Af-  talker  of  love  is.likely  to  be  hailed  as  the 
fectionateness  is  her  strong-weak  side,  atoner  of  his  preceders.  In  q>ite  of  warn- 
and  he  unrcQiittingly  attacks  it.  She  ing,  she  refuses  to  distrust  fair  words 
has  a  haunting  apprehension  that  in  and  fond  promises.  All  men,  she  think?, 
some  great  prevailing  love,  thrilling  her  cannot  be  fitlse  and  licentious.  Oh,  no ! 
blood  and  brain,  her  nerves  and  heart,  lie  but  so  many  of  them,  from  yicious  train- 
her  safety  and  her  peace.  But  she  can  ing,  are  without  principle  respecting 
never  anticipate  it,  or  measare  its  force,  women.  If  the  epic  of  all  who  have  been 
It  may  not  come.  To  many  it  does  not ;  unfortunate  were  written,  the  argument 
to  others  it  comes  too  late ;  whence  would  be  :  "He  swore  that  he  loved  me, 
agonizing  repression,  or  broken  tows —  and  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  believe  hfrn.   I 
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sappose,  too,  I  should  believe  him  again,  holiest  feeling,  the  world  yet  refrains  from 

Perhaps  he  meant  better  than  he  did."  placing  the  responsibility.    So  foul  an  in- 

It  is  melancholy  as  amasing  that  nearly  justice  cannot  withstand  much  longef 
any  inflated  fellow  can  ooigure  woman^s  the  advancing  wave  of  progress. 
heart  with  "  I  love  you !  *'  until  it  shall  Woman  is  continually  accused  of  se- 
open  like  the  rose,  exhaling  its  earliest  yerer  judgment  than  man  has  for  the 
freshness  and  its  last  perfume.  As  love  cunningly  contrived  frailty  of  her  sisters, 
is  the  fountain  of  her  highest  and  only  It  would  be  insolent,  indeed,  if  he  whosd 
permanent  happiness,  it  is,  immediately  kind  were  guilty  of  the  wrong  should  be 
or  mediately,  the  source  of  her  woes,  the  louder  in  denunciation  of  the  betray- 
Romantic  as  it  rings,  her  burdens  grow  ed.  Woman's  harshness  springs  from 
light;  her  griefe  are  fleeting  while  Eros  her  sense  of  self-protection.  She  regards 
stands  at  her  side.  Leaning  on  the  god,  her  sister's  lapse  as  a  possible  imputation 
her  strength  returns,  and  she  descries  upon  herself,  and  her  indignation,  always 
the  blue  beyond  the  cloud.  To  love  and  ovezstated,  is  an  impulsive  effort  to  avert 
be  loved  is  the  answer  to  her  question-  suspicion.  The  vestal  law  was  not  of  her 
ing  of  fate;  it  is  her  ideal  realized,  her  making,  nor  has  any  outgrowth  of  it  re- 
problem  solved.  Withsuch  possession  her  ceived  fier  sanction.  The  enactments  and 
lasting  discontent  is  simply  impossible.  fulminations  against  violation  of  chastity 

Man's  satisfaction — if  he  ever  attain  it  came  from  man,  as  is  evident  from  his 
—comes  through  many  channels,  and  goes  assumed  impeccability  in  a  matter  in 
through  more.  He  wants  wealth,  power,  which  he  must  always  be  the  chief  sinner, 
fame,  position,  outward  worship,  inward  The  gentle  Nazarene  has  given  his  judg- 
tranqnillity.  Having  these,  he  hankers  ment  on  this  subject,  and  the  justice  and 
after  distinction  in  new  fields ;  scorns  beauty  of  his  teaching  render  it  immor- 
what  he  has,  and  values  the  ungained.  tal.  It  is  singular  how  Hebrew  savage- 
Love  is  sweet,  precious — to  his  vanity —  ness,  Roman  barbarity,  and  monkish  su- 
but  no  given  amount  is  enough.  All  the  perstition  have  perpetuated  an  iniquity, 
love  of  mature  womanhood  would  barely  and  influenced  the  nineteenth  century  to 
content  him :  he  would  be  found  impo-  their  indorsement.  Woman  knows  how 
tiently  waiting  for,  fondly  expectant  of  man  selfishly  prises  in  her  what  he  is 
the  rising  generation.  Sometimes  he  perpetually  striving  to  rob  her  of,  and 
discovers  the  woman :  then  his  fidelity  is  feels  bound  to  denounce  his  victim  lest 
insured.  She  is  sparse,  however.  There  she  should  appear  by  charity,  or  even  si- 
are  not  a  few  of  her ;  but  so  many  are  in  lenoe,  to  lay  the  fault  where  it  belongs, 
quest  of  her,  that  she  b  not  equal  to  the  This  is  the  entire  cause  of  her  spoken 
required  distribution.  The  class  of  men  acrimony ;  and  only  upon  ordinary  women 
who  can  fill  and  hold  women  is  twenty  can  it  be  honestly  charged.  Those  who  are 
times  as  large  as  the  class  of  women  that  strong  and  br<»d,  fine  and  pure,  have  no 
can  fill  and  hold  men.  Woman  is  satis-  gibes  to  hurl  at  the  fallen  or  betrayed, 
fied  with  little,  if  she  can  have  it  long ;  They  are  the  first  to  shield,  and  the  last  to 
man  is  resigned  to  much,  if  he  can  have  condemn.  Their  lenity  to  the  error  is  usu- 
it  short  ally  in  exact  proportion  to  their  power  of 

Life  gties  ill  with  woman » in  the  main,  resistance.     They   who   are   themselves 

Nevertheless,  her  original  stock  of  hope,  above  suspicion  seldom  suspect,  or  are  un- 

eiasticity,  and  cheerfulness  is  so  greatly  generous  to  others.    We  are  least  for- 

in  excess  of  ours  that,  in  the  tiiird,  fourth,  giving  to  that  which  we  feel  ourselves 

and  fifth  acts  of  the  tragic-comedy,  hers  likeliest  to  commit.    Men  of  the  world 

is  the  ampler  residue.    Nature,  who  al-  say  that  women  of  inflrmest  reputation 

lotted  her  the  larger  share  of  suffering,  in  have  least  measure  to  their  wrath  against 

mercy  granted  her  superior  endurance,  membersof  their  sex  in  the  same  category 

It  is  particularly  hard  that  she  should  be  who   have   been  inoontestably  exposed, 

beset  in  her  youth  by  the  hunger  of  the  Copious  revilement  is  always  a  bad  sign, 

heart,  and  persecuted  through  man  by  the  The  feminine  smiroher  of  character  is  apt 

hunger  of  the  senses.    As  respects  her,  to  be  thought  indebted  to  her  own  gar* 

no  sin  so  sinless  as  her  fall ;  and  none  so  ments  for  the  abundant  soil  she  bandlen 

inhumanly  punished.     On  him  who  be-  so  freely  and  malignantly, 

trays  her  through  her  deepest  trust  and  Nature  seems  cruel  to  woman  in  more 
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ways  than  one ;  quite  overbalancing  her  manity,:}  hisetd  otrastu  ni verse.  What- 
kindness  of  another  sort.  If  the  sharper  ever  there  be  of  immortality  must  spring 
the  thorn,  the  brighter  the  crown,  she  from  love,  which  is  creative,  and  henoe 
most  be  some  time  superbly  diademed,  continuous.  Haply,  woman's  vision  is 
Why  should  she,  after  foiling  a  prey  to  a  clearer  than  our  own.  While  we  draw 
dissolute  rover,  be  forsaken  in  her  mis-  chords  and  measure  arcs,  she  may  have 
fortune,  all  the  responsibility  and  result  taken  the  circle  in.  The  logic  which  we 
resting  on  her  iz^jnred  head?  That  is  one  insist  she  so  sadly  n^eds  may  be  super- 
of  the  many  problems  of  destiny  which  fluous.  Its  very  absence  attests  her  in- 
must  be  reserved  for  a  clearer  future,  tuition;  denotes  the  superiority  of  spirit- 
Let  us  presume  it  is  for  the  best.  The  in-  ual  wings  over  material  feet.  That  she  so 
ducemen t  is  powerful ,  to  any  one  not  a  pes-  engenders  and  clings  to  love ,  through  for- 
simist,  because  it  now  appears  decidedly  tune  fair  or  foul,  is  testimony  of  its  final 
for  the  worst.  One  thing  is  plain  every-  excellence  for  her.  Love  flows  through  her 
where — Nature's  prevision  and  provision  in  a  thousand  channels ;  each  stream  re- 
for  replenishment.  In  her  determination  fleeting  the  sky  under  which  it  glides  and 
to  insure  the  race,  she  is  careless  of  the  glints.  That  which  she  pictures  she  rarely 
suffering  or  sacrifice  of  individuals.  Our  meets  with  here ;  but  when  she  does,  she 
(man's)  feeling  is  for  the  individual,  breathes,  though  in  a  desert,  the  amaranths 
especially  the  Ego,  with  relative  indiffer-  of  Paradise.  Howbeit,  in  its  stead,  affec- 
ence  to  the  race.  Perhaps,  in  some  of  tions  come,  which,  less  exalted  and  dis- 
the  worlds  to  come,  by  way  of  compensa-  tracting,  more  fairly  fit  the  mediate  mood, 
tion,  women  will  be  the  race,  and  we  the  These  are  expressed  in  kinship,  friend- 
individuals.  Then  we  shall  find  how  we  ship,  maternity,  acts  of  benevolence, 
like  it.  How,  in  such  case,  we  shall  fill  offices  of  gentleness,  worship  of  the  nn- 
the  new  sphere  with  maundering  and  known,  cultivation  of  the  good,  apprecia- 
hubbub,  and  protest  against  the  decrees  tion  of  the  beautiful,  or,  all  else  denied, 
of  the  gods  in  another  Titanic  rebellion !  in  the  enjoyment  of  others. 

Could  woman  get  rid  of  afiection  and  The  wretched  beggar,  old  and  outcast, 
maternity,  as  we  should  desire  to  under  will  forget  her  ugliness,  her  rags,  the  hit- 
her conditions  and  limitations,  she  would  ing  blast,  her  hunger  and  her  bopeless- 
be  emancipated  from  the  greater  part  of  ness,  in  watching  from  the  frozen  street, 
her  trials  and  sorrows.  But  since  with  by  the  window's  flashing  light,  the 
those  would  go  likewise  her  consolations  pure  and  happy  bride  who  nestles  to 
and  her  joys,  she  would  prefer  to  keep  the  heart  she  can  truly  call  her  own.  The 
the  bitter  with  the  sweet.  She  has  grace-  poor  vagrant  is  a  woman  still;  all  her 
ful  resignation,  notwithstanding  her  re-  misery  has  not  quenched  the  instinct  of 
fined  sensuousnesB,  her  fondness  for  lux-  her  sex.  She  beholds  herself— her  possi- 
ury,  ta  haircloth  shirts,  lonely  vigils,  ble  self— in  the  fair  bride,  who  seems  na^ 
panitions  of  the  flesh  and  tortures  of  the  tive  to  another  sphere,  and  is  drawn  to 
spirit.  We  are  not,  in  these  self-indul-  her  by  the  yearning  for  beauty  that  no 
gent  days,  of  the  marf^yr  brood  or  sacrifi-  suffering  nor  degradation  can  entirely  de- 
dal school ;  and  we  marvel  she  should  be.  stroy.  She  drinks  in  the  scene  until  she 
We  declare  it  is  because  she  is  not  logi-  is  for  the  moment  purified  ;  and  when 
cal  (it  is  always  safe,  having  no  other  the  rude  policeman  drires  her  away  with 
fault  to  find,  to  censure  her  for  lack  of  an  oath,  she  lifts  her  hands  to  the  howl- 
logic);  and  we  are  ready  to  admit,  be-  ing  night,  and  says,^*  God  bless  her  *  '* 
sides,  that  a  woman,  under  provocation.  The  might-have-been,  even  going  he- 
may  do  anything.  Oh,  yes ;  she  will  yond  prenatal  causes,  never  dies  in  the 
even  love  us ;  though  perfect  self-knowl-  feminine  breast.  Woman,  losing  the 
edge  and  candor  might  compel  us  to  con  love  that  is  her  birthright,  accepts  the 
fess  the  provocation  extremely  slight.  poorest  substitute  with  resignation ;  and 

It  were  better  for  woman,  in  present  yet  believes  against  reason  and  analogy, 

being,  if  love  were  leas  to  her ;  but,  ulti-  believes,  too,  in  her  inmost  soul,  that 

mately,  she  who  has  held  love  highest  what  time  has  deprived  her  of,  eternity 

and  firmest  must  be  the  richest  reaper,  shall  certainly  restore. 

To  lose  faith  in  love  is  to  despair  of  ha-  Junius  Hsnbi  Bbowkb. 


A  BALL  AT  DELMONICO'S. 


ITwas  in  the  third  year  of  the  war — that  jets  blazing  on  the  bead  of  the  wearer, 
year  in  which  the  peculiar  social  de-  In  a  word,  society  had  become  fast — fast 
veiopments  which  grew  out  of  that  great  in  dress,  fast  in  mannera,  fJEist  in  taste- 
national  convulsion  bad  reached  their  cul-  terribly  fast  in  its  flirtatious ;  for  the 
minating  point  The  hush  of  horror,  the  moral  tone  kept  even  pace  with  the  gen- 
agony  of  suspense,  which  at  the  first  out-  eral  social  demoralization, 
break  held  the  nation  breathless,  had  sub-  In  those  days  (society  in  New  York 
sided,  and  a  reaction  had  set  in.  The  war  changes  so  rapidly,  and  in  so  many  re- 
was  accepted  as  a  fact ;  its  chances,  victo-  spects  has  changed,  we  hope  for  the  bet- 
ries,  and  defeats  had  become  a  matter  of  ter,  since  that  period,  that  we  may  speak 
speculation,  a  new  field  for  profit— little  in  these  terms  even  of  so  recent  a  date) 
more.  A  new  element  had  risen  to  the  sur-  society  had  its  queens — sovereigns  of  a 
face  of  society — not  the  shoddy  aristocracy,  day,  whose  reigns,  though  necessarily 
of  whom  so  much  was  said  but  very  little  brief  (for  some  sudden  reverse  of  fortune, 
really  seen,  but  an  aristocracy  of  Wall  or  some  novel  development  of  eccentricity 
street — the  bulls  and  the  bears — men  who  in  the  person  of  a  rival,  usually  extin- 
speoulated  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  guished  their  career  before  the  close  of  a 
and  whom  a  single  day  made  beggars  or  second  season) ,  were,  so  long  as  they 
millionaires.    Never  was  the  gambling  lasted,  despotic. 

spirit  so  frightfully  prevalent.     Women,  The  queen  of  society  in  the  winter  of 

as  well  as  men,  had  caught  the  infection ;  1863  was  Augusta  De  Lancey.     Eight- 

and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  at  night  re-  and-twenty  years  of  age,  she  had  been  six 

fleeted  to  a  late  hour  the  scenes  enacted  years  a  widow ;  and  this,  the  second  sea- 

ia  Wall  and  Broad  streets  during  the  sonof  her  reappearance  in  the  gay  world, 

day.  found  her  wielding  a  dominant  social  in- 

Nor  was  this  reckless  spirit  without  its  fluence.    It  would  be  difficult  to  convey 

reflection  in  the  gay  world.    There,  as  by  description  the  idea  of  a  person  whose 

elsewhere,  was  found    the  Ituce  ^rtni  principal  fascination  consisted  in  the  in- 

whieh  is  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  definable  charm  which  some  women  exert 

decadence.    Those  (and  their  name  was*  without    apparent    consciousness,    and 

legion)  who  felt  that  they  were  to-day  which  defies  analysis.  A  dethroned  queen, 

rolling  in  wealth  while  the  morrow  might  whom  Mrs.  De  Lancey  had  supplanted, 

sweep  their  every  possession  into  the  gulf,  maliciously  described  her  as  a  '*  small 

took  an  insane  pleasure  in  astounding  the  person,  with  insignificant  features,  and 

world  by  the  splendor  of  their  entertain-  altogether   too   much  hair   and   eyes." 

ments,  the  recklessness  of  their  lives,  and  Although  this  description  was  literally 

their  disregard  of  everything  beyond  the  correct,  it  altogether  failed  in  its  point ; 

present  moment.    Never  were  the  balls  for  there  was  that  in  Mrs.  De  Lancey 

more  numerous,  more  splendid,  and  more  which  went  beyond  form  or  feature.    Al- 

thronged ;  never  was  society  more  bril-  though  rather  below  the  middle  stature, 

llant,  more  heartless,  more  hollow.  she  produced  the  effect  of  height;  the 

With  the  decay  of  principle  which  un-  features,  which  were  in  themselves  not 
derlay  all  this,  had  grown  up  the  craving  remarkable,  became  striking  from  their 
for  the  odd  and  the  exceptional.  It  was  constant  play,  and  from  the  perpetual 
not  enough  that  the  toilet  of  a  reigning  variety  produced  in  them  by  the  different 
belle  should  surpans  all  others  in  costli-  arrangement  of  her  wealth  of  dark  brown 
ness  and  beauty ;  it  was  nothing  if  not  hair — hair  which  was  never  even  in  color 
conspicuously  eccentric.  The  fashions  the  same  for  ten  days  in  succession, 
of  the  last  century  were  revived — powder,  thanks  to  the  capricious  variety  of  pow- 
patches,  and  their  various  accessories;  ders  which  the  &shion  of  the  times  allow- 
only  the  powder  was  of  gold  and  silver,  ed.  But  the  great  charm  of  Augusta  de 
and  the  head  tire  perhaps  a  series  of  gas  Lancey.  was   in    her  manner — a  charm 
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which  was  felt  and  recognized  even  by  sibtlity  of  locomotion  except  for  the  few 
her  own  sex.  When  she  entered  a  ball-  young  and  vigorous  dancers  who  held  an- 
room,  eyery  eye  was  directed  to  her.  disputed  possession  of  the  floor.  To  the 
Young  girls  paused  in  their  dancing,  social  martyrs  who  had  habitually  done 
married  women  in  their  flirtations ;  while  penance  in  this  way,  Delmonicu's  sadden- 
not  a  few  manosuvred  to  be  in  the  hall  ly  opened  a  region  of  real  enjoyment, 
when  she  arrived,  to  study  the  deyice  of  The  large,  cool,  handsome  ball-room,  in 
the  outer  wrappings,  which  she  wore  which  spectators  may  promenade  at  their 
wii^h  a  coquettish  grace  which  rendered  ease  without  the  risk  of  overthrow  froui 
them  even  more  irresistible  than  the  the  most  furious  pouple  in  the  galop ;  the 
rich  fabrics  they  were  intended  to  pro-  music  toned  down  to  softness  and  beauty 
tect.  from  behind  its  leafy  screen  ;  the  nnmer- 

Mrs.  De  Lancey  understood  perfectly  oussitting-rooms,  with  their onueusef  sad 
the  world  with  which  she  had  to  deal,  other  appliances  for  those  who  prefer  re- 
While  iSucinating  everybody  with  the  pose  to  locomotion ;  the  delicioos  boadoirs 
graciousneas  of  her  manner,  having  a  for  flirtation,  were  such  a  novelty  to  toe 
winning  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  for  party-goers  of  1863  that  they  hardly  yet 
all,  she  never  allowed  herself  the  dan-  realised  their  own  good  fortune, 
gerous  luxury  of  a  female  friend.  Nei-  Of  all  the  admirers  who  hovered  round 
ther  did  she  aspire  to  the  perilous  posi-  Augusta  De  Lancey,  there  were  three  for 
tion  of  a  wit.  Although  few  cleverer  whom  so  special  a  preference  had  at  vari- 
women  existed  in  the  sphere  to  which  she  oos  times  been  manifested,  that  the  club 
belonged,  she  well  understood  that  the  men  (who  know  as  well  how  to  gossip  as 
perfection  of  art  was  to  conceal  art.  any  of  the  weaker  sex)  had  settled  it  in 
Therefore  she  seldom  indulged  her  natu-  their  own  minds  that  the  season  could  not 
ral  love  of  repartee.  With  her  own  sex  arrive  at  its  close  without  a  decided  step 
she  confined  herself  to  studied  common-  in  one  or  the  other  direction  on  her  part 
phices,  but  commonplaces  which  ceased  Colonel  Nevins,  Mr.  Delano,  and  young 
to  appear  such  when  uttered  by  her.  The  Herman  Egerton  were  jocosely  styled  at 
one  eccentricity  in  which  she  indulged  the  clubs  '*  Past,  Present,  and  Future,'* 
was  in  the  article  of  dress;  and  here  referring  to  their  supposed  positions  «if-a^ 
again  she  understood  the  secret  of  stimu-  vis  of  Mrs.  De  Lancey. 
lating  the  interest  of  those  around  her  by  Colonel  Nevins,  it  was  well  understood, 
never  fulfilling  their  expectations.  If  she  had  been  an  admirer  of  Augusta  Lorimere 
had  dazzled  one  evening  by  a  toilet  of  before  she  married  De  Lancey.  He  had 
peculiar  brilliancy,  assured  of  calling  been  desperately  in  love  with  the  young 
forth  a  dozen  imitations,  on  the  next  oc-  inghtue^  never  for  an  instant  suspecting 
ousion  it  was  probable  that  she  would  ap-  coquetry  in  her  composition,  and  was 
pear  in  a  costume  of  such  ravishing  sim-  fully  persuaded  that  he  had  secared  a 
plicity  as  to  tempt  every  beholder  to  for-  place  in  her  afiections.  Perhi^ps  he  was 
swear  thenceforth  all  richness  or  display  a  little  too  sure  of  his  happiness ;  perhaps 
in  dress.  he  did  not  speak  soon  enough  ;  for  it  is 

In  a  word,  Augusta  De  Lancey  was  an  certain  that  he  had  not  yet  declared  him- 

artist,  and,  like  all  artists,  never  forgot  self  in  words  when  Augusta's  mother, 

the  theatre  on  which  she  was  to  appear  who  had  for  yeans  past  kept  her  eyes  on 

or  the  audience  which  it  was  her  province  the  rich  old  bachelor  Walter  De  Lancey, 

to  subdue.  at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to 

Much  interest  had  been  felt  and  ex-  her  daughter's  feet,  and  took  the  earliest 

pressed  as  to  how  Mrs.  De  Lancey  would  opportunity  of  apprising  Nevins  of  the 

appear  at  the  grand  subscription  ball  at  fact.    Nevins  accepted  the  situation,  re- 

Delmonico's,  which  was  to  be  the  crown-  mained  the  best  of  friends  with  the  gay 

ing  event  of  the  season.    Delmooico's  young  wife,   but,  when  the  war  broke 

balls  were  at  that  time  a  novelty.    Peo-  out  with  the  South,  was  one  of  the  first  to 

pie  still  crowded  their  dear  five  hundred  volunteer  his  services  to  his  country,  and 

friends  into  houses  not  large  enough  to  departed  for  the  seat  of  war,  perhaps  not 

hold   half  the    number,   and   expected  much  caring  how  soon  a  Soathem  ballet 

them  to  find  ei\joyment  in  a  glare  of  gas-  might  bring  his  career  to  a  dose.    His 

light,  a  din  of  music,  and  an  utter  impoa-  rise  in  the  army  was  rapid  ;  and  when  he 
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▼isited  New  York  on  his  first  leave  of  ab-  tbe  country  to  the  excitements  of  a  town 
senoe,  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  if  life.  Delano's  position  as  a  prominent 
not  in  his  own,  the  fascinating  widow  broker  necessitated  his  constant  presence 
was  quite  ready  to  remember  their  old  in  the  city,  and,  it  would  appear,  a  con- 
IHendship,  and  eyen  occasionally  to  for-  sidemble  amount  of  social  intercourse 
get  hor  present  flirtations,  and  glide  in-  in  which  his  wife  took  no  part.  People 
sensibly  into  a  tone  of  sentiment  sufficient  shook  their  heads  at  his  intimacy  with 
to  proYoke  the  ooi\jeotures  of  the  lookers-  Mrs.  De  Lancey ;  the  ladies  pitied  her  im- 
<kn,  and  the  disgust  of  the  lady's  more  prudence,  while  the  club  men  darkly  hint- 
openly  recognised  admirers.  ed  that  the  afbir  would  probably  result  in 
Alfred  Delano  was  an  admirer  of  a  dif-  an  elopemeot  to  Paris — ^bints,  however, 
ferent  stamp.  Thirty-five  years  of  age,  cautiously  uttered,  as  Delano  was  knovm 
not  remarkable  for  personal  attractions,  to  be  a  dangerous  man  to  provoke, 
taoltam  and  reserved  in  manner,  he  was  Herman  Egerton  was  a  man  about 
<«e  of  those  men  who  influence  the  sex  town ;  a  youngster  who  dabbled  in  stocks 
by  a  hidden  strength  and  fervor  of  char-  and  played  a  little  at  the  broker  business, 
aoter  which  seldom  appears  on  the  sur-  but  whose  time  was  principally  passed  at 
fiM»,  but  which  a  closer  acquaintance  re-  the  ball-room,  the  club,  and  the  race- 
veals  in  full  force.  Among  his  own  sex  course.  Though  less  generally  respected 
he  vras  unpopular ;  with  women  scarcely  than  his  rivals,  his  good  looks,  easy  assur- 
less  80,  except  among  the  few  whom  he  ance,  and  social  graces  made  him  a  uni- 
distingaished  by  an  exclusive  devotion,  veraal  &vorite,  and  it  was  a  common  re- 
wfaose  very  rarity  rendered  it  tbe  more  mark  in  the  gay  world  that  nothing 
irresistible.  Of  this  devotion  Augusta  could  be  done  without  him.  No  dancing 
De  Lancey  had  for  the  past  two  years  been  party  was  considered  complete  unless  he 
the  olject.  In  society  he  was  her  reoog-  led  the  *'  german,"  which  in  a  certain 
nixed  attendant— so  much  so  that  in  the  class  is  the  test  of  social  distinction.  A 
selection  of  guests  for  a  limited  party  the  scion  of  one  of  the  best  families,  he  bad 
hostess  invariably  said,  "  We  must  invite  inherited  a  handsome  fortune,  which  he 
Mr.  Delano  fur  Mrs.  De  Lancey."  To  had  by  this  time  sufficiently  diminished  to 
him  was  tacitly  conceded  the  privilege  begin  to  think  marriage  desirable ;  and 
of  escorting  her  to  every  ball  that  she  at-  he  bad  in  his  ovm  mind  selected  Augusta 
tended,  of  a  place  in  her  box  at  tbe  De  Lancey  as  the  object  best  suited  at 
opera,  and  of  quietly  ignoring  every  other  once  to  his  tastes  and  necessities. 
woman  without  creating  offence.  It  was  It  may  appear  surprising  that  Mrs.  De 
generally  understood  that  Mrs.  De  Lancey  Lancey,  who  with  all  her  love  of  admira- 
did  not  even  refuse  to  accept  presents  tion  was  not  wanting  in  practical  good 
from  Mr.  Delano — presents,  not  of  trifles  sense,  should  have  responded  to  Hermanns 
like  bonbannUres  and  bouquets,  but  arti-  advances.  He  was  four  years  her  junior, 
eles  of  real  value,  costly  personal  oma-  and  far  more  than  four  years  her  inferior 
menfes  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  ao-  in  intellect  and  force  of  character.  But 
cept  and  wear.  There  would  in  fact  have  about  this  time  Mrs.  De  Lancey 's  heart 
been  little  doubt  in  society  that  the  in-  had  become  conscious  of  a  void  which  her 
tentions  of  the  parties  were  matrimonial,  daily  resources  were  unable  to  fill.  She 
bnt  for  one  insuperable  obstacle.  Though  was  beginning  to  weary  of  her  barren  flir- 
Alfred  Delano  went  into  the  world  en  tation  with  Alfred  Delano.  She  knew, 
gar^an,  though  he  had  his  bachelor  rooms  or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  that  he 
at  a  hotel,  dined  at  the  club,  and  passed  condemned  himself,  and  that  the  thought 
his  evenings  at  the  opera  or  in  society,  of  his  neglected  wife  vras  a  constant  re- 
it  vras  perfectly  well  known  that  he  vras  proaeh  to  him  in  the  midst  of  his  appa- 
a  married  man.  He  had  married  in  the  rent  devotion;  that  it  rendered  him  moody 
ooantry ;  and  though  it  was  generally  and  variable,  and  embittered  her  enjoy- 
anderstood  that  he  had  a  house  at  Fort  ment  as  well  as  bis  own.  Her  heart  ex- 
Washington,  and  took  rooms  at  a  hotel  panded  at  the  outspoken  devotion  of 
in  town  every  vrtnter,  hardly  any  one  had  young  Bgerton,  which  she  could  say  to 
seen  his  wife.  It  vras  said  that  she  was  herself  meant  something  in  earnest, 
pretty  and  attractive,  but  had  no  taste  for  Herman  had  not  &iled  to  profit  by  his 
gayety,  and  preferred  the  retirement  of  opportunities ;  and  although  he  as  yet 
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conceded  to  Mr.  Delano  the  privilege  of  '^  Can  I  do  anything  for  yon,  Nerins? " 

accompanying  Mrs.  De  Lancey  as  her  es-  he  remarked,  as  the  Ckilonel  passed  him, 

oort,  he  made  it  a  rale  to  take  possession  alone  and  apparently  little  interested  in 

of  her  on  her  arrival,  and  to  remain  by  whatwas  passing  around  him.    *'  Is  then 

her  side  the  whole   evening,  flattering  any  one  here  whom  you  would   like  to 

himself  that  by  so  doing  he  drove  Delano  know  ?  " 

to  desperation.    The  gossips  in  society  **  No,"  said  Nevins.    "  I  feel  like  a 

had  generally  concluded  that  Mr.  Eger-  stranger  in  these  gay  scenes,  and  shai] 

ton's  attentions  to  Mrs.  De  Lancey  would  leave  them  so  soon  for  othens  of  a  difier- 

result  in  an  engagement,  if  indeed  they  ent  character,  that  I  cannot  fall  into  the 

were  not  already  engaged.  Egerton ,  when  spirit  of  the  evening. ' ' 
the  question  was   insinuated,  was   not.       ^'That  is  a  pity,"  said  Herman,  ''as 

slow  in  encouraging  the  idea  that  there  you  are  a'sort  of  hero  at  present,  and  all 

was  an  understanding  already  existing  the  ladies  are  crazy  to  know  you.    Have 

between  them.    In  fact  he  had  made  a  you  no  curiosity?    You  must  see  a  great 

formal  tender  of  his  hand  and  heart,  and  many  new  faces." 

received  an  answer  which  was  not  an  ab-  **  Nearly  all  that  I  see  are  new,"  said 

solute  refusal,  and  might  have  expanded  Nevins ;  *'  the  familiar  faces  are  the  ex- 
into  an  unqualified  acceptance  had  not  '  ception.    Who  is  your  reigning  belle  this 

the  unexpected  return  of  her  old  admirer,  winter  ? ' ' 

Colonel  Nevins,  awakened  some  half-for-  '*  Mrs.  De  Lancey,  of  course,"  said  Eg- 

gotten  memories,  and  rendered  her  a  lit-  erton. «  **  I  wonder  that  you  ask  the  qoes- 

tle  uncertain  as  to  the  state  of  her  affec-  tion ;  but  I  have  just  seen  a  lady  who,  if 

tions.  I  had  the  management  of  her,  would  oome 

Herman  vras  one  of  the  first  arrivals  at  close  upon  her  at  least." 

Delmonico's  on  the  night  of  the  ball.  To  Nevins  followed  his  friend's  glance  nn- 

tell  the  truth,  he  was  drawn  thither  not  til  it  rested  on  the  lady  in  the  window. 

so  much  by  eagerness  to  meet  Mrs.  De  Ue  made  no  comment,  but  simply  in- 

Lancey,  as  by  the  desire  of  displaying  a  quired,  *'  Who  is  she?  " 

peculiarly  splendid  diamond  of  which  he  *'  That  is  the  question,"  said  Egerton. 

had  possessed  himself  out  of  Mrs.  De  Lan-  '*  It  is  an  entirely  new  face ;  one  that  has 

cey's  jewel  box,  in  defiance  of  her  strenu-  never  been  in  society— at  least  in  oar  set 

DOS  ol^ections,  and  declared  his  intention  I  should  say  some  dihutanteJ*^ 

of  sporting  at  the  ball.  At  this  moment  Mrs.  De  Lancey  entered 

While  strolling  through  the  ball-room,  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Delano.    Both  gentle- 

and  studying  the  various  faces,  his  atten-  men  paused  in  their  conversation,  but  a 

tion  was  attracted  by  a  young  lady  who  furious  galop  which  was  in  fall  progress 

sat  apart  from  the  company  in  the  deep-  rendered  it  impossible  for  either  of  them 

est  recess  of  the  bow  window,  at  the  west  to  join  her  for  the  present.    Egerton  was 

end  of  the  room.    He  vras  attracted  part-  the  first  to  resume  his  comments  on  the 

ly  by  her  beauty,  which  was  remarkable ;  unknown  lady. 

partly  by  the  singularity  of  her  position,  '*  How  the  deuce  did  she  ever  get  into 

alone  and  apparen tly  in  a  melancholy  rev-  that  comer  of  the  bow  window  ?  "  he  pres- 

ery,  entirely  at  variance  with  her  sur-  en  tly  remarked. 

roundings;  partly,  it  must  be  confessed,  "How.?"  said  Nevins.  "Why,  every 
by  the  magnificence  of  her  jewelry,  espe-  one  of  those  worthy  dowagers  on  the  plat- 
cially  a  necklace  of  sapphires  and  dia-  form  has  a  daughter  or  prot^g^  of  some 
monds,  which  his  jewel-loving  eye  recog-  sort,  whom  she  comes  nominally  to  cha- 
0  nized  as  of  the  first  water ;  but,  beyond  peron,  but  really  to  push  forward  by  evny 
all,  by  the  discovery  which  he  made,  or  means  in  her  power ;  one  of  which  is,  of 
fancied  that  he  had  made,  that  she  was  course,  to  crowd  out  every  other  woman 
studying  hiih  (or  his  diamond)  with  ad-  who  is  sufficiently  timid  to  be  crowded 
miration.  Convinced  that  he  was  on  the  out,  and  sufficiently  attractive  to  be  a 
road  to  a  conquest,  he  took  a  position  in  possible  rival  for  her  daughters.  I  dare 
the  neighborhood  of  the  platform  which  say  the  young  lady  commenced  her  even- 
divides  the  bow  window  from  the  hall,  ing  on  the  floor,  like  the  rest  of  the  girls ; 
and,  allowing  his  diamond  to  sparkle  on  but  every  one  who  stood  near  her  eom- 
his  ungloved  hand,  appeared  engrossed  in  menced  to  spread  eat  her  skirts,  and  giad- 
the  contemplation  of  the  dancers.  ually  press  back  in  order  to  diminish  the 
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standing  room  in  the  stranger's  neighboi^  er  there  were  any  feeling  existing  on  her 
hood.  Then,  when  the  dancing  began,  part  which  might  justify  me  in  asking. 
what  chances  to  hustle  her  accidentally ;  her  to  become  my  wife.  I  returned ;  and 
to  tread  on  her  dress ;  ta  pause  directly  the  first  news  that  1  received  was  the  re- 
in front  of  her ;  to  crowd  her  from  post  to  port  of  her  engagement  to  you.  I  see 
pillar,  until  in  despair  she  took  refuge  on  now  on  your  finger  the  very  ring  which 
the  platform.  Then  the  mammas  took  it  she  wore  at  a  dinner  party  where  we  met 
up ;  such  a  drawing  together  of  chairs ;  her  a  few  days  ago.  Is  it  strange  that  I 
such  an  increase  of  confidential  oommuni-  should  have  believed  the  report,  and  made 
cation ;  such  a  welcoming  of  every  new  up  my  mind  henceforth  to  regard  Augus- 
arrival,  and  such  pointed  regrets  express-  ta  De  Lanoey  merely  in  the  light  of  a 
ed  that  there  was  not  more  room  in  friend?  You  were  formerly  a  good  fellow, 
the  neighborhood,  until  the  poor  girl,  Herman,  before  the  brokers  and  the  wo-; 
moved  on  from  chair  to  chair,  and  quite  men  spoiled  you.  Try  and  be  like  your 
defenceless  among  all  the  women  who  had  old  self,  and  answer  me  frankly  what  I 
leagued  against  her,  at  last  took  refuge  wish  to  know.'' 

in  the  depths  of  the  bow' windpw,  where  "My  dear  fellow,"  said  Egerton,  ca- 

they  were  careful  not  to  disturb  her.  ressing  his  moustache  and  making  bis 

Void  U  mot  de  rMgme"  diamond  sparkle  in  the  gaslight,  "•  I  ner- 

**  She  is  wonderfully  pretty,"  said  Her-  er  could  quite  understand  you  army  men 

man.     ''Did  yon   ever   see   such  blue  with  your  heroics.    If  you  want  to  try 

eyes?"  your  chances  with  Mrs.  De  Lancoy,  why 

*'  Take  care,  Herman,"  said  Nevins  in  try  away.    There  is  a  pause  in  the  danc- 

a  low  tone,  '*  Mrs.  De  Lancey  is  observing  ing  at  present.    I  must  just  go  and  drive 

us,  and  I  think  also  studying  the  young  away  that  poor  devil  Delano,  who  is  ready 

lady.**'  to  burst  when  he  sees  me;  and  then  I 

"  I  hope  that  she  likes  her,"  said  Eger^  shall  have  to  give  Mrs.  De  Lancey  a  turn 

ton  laughing.    ''  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  on  the  floor.    But  come  up  when  you  like 

my  taste  approved  by  so  undoubted  an  au-  aftd  I'll  give  you  a  chance ;  only  I  warn 

thority."  you  you'll  get  nothing  like  that,'*  giving 

"  Herman,"  said  Nevins,  changing  his  his  diamond  a  final  flourish  as  he  crossed 

tone,  "  are  you  able  to  talk  thus  light-  the  floor  to  join  Mrs.  De  Lancey. 

ly  ?  '*  Although  this  conversation  was  carried 

*'  Of  whom?  of  Mrs.  De  Lancey?    Why  on  in  a  tone  little  above  a  whisper,  under 

not?  "  the  protection  of  the  most  noisy  of  noisy 

"  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  an  engage-  galops,  Mrs.  De  Lancey  had  sufficiently 

ment  between  you  ?  "  comprehended  their  looks  and  gestures  to 

"  Js  there  any  reason  why  you  should  have  her  interest  excited  and  her  atten- 

expect  to  know  more  than  the  world  re-  tion  directed  to  the  stranger  who  formed 

ports? "returned Egerton, becoming sud-  the  subject  of  discussion.    The  appear- 

denly  grave.  ance  of  the  unknown  was,  she  felt  con- 

''  Yes,  the  strongest  of  reasons,"  an-  strained  to  admit,  well  calculated  to  at- 

swered  Nevins  earnestly.      *'  Of  course  tract  attention.    She  was  apparently  not 

you  know  something  of  the  afiair,  Eger-  more  *than  nineteen  years  of  age ;  small 

ton,  for  I  know  that  it  was  pretty  freely  and  delicate  in  person,  with  a  childlike 

canvassed  at  the  clubs,  from  the  ironical  grace  and  beauty,  rendered  still  more  atr 

expressions  of  sympathy  that  I  received  tractive  by  the  look  of  helplessness  and 

when  Augusta  Lorimere  married  Walter  sadness  *•  which,"  as  Mrs.  De  Lancey  an- 

De  Lancey.    My  kind  'friends  took  care  grily  remarked  to  herself,  "  they  so  well 

that  I  should  know  that  everybody  under-  know  how  to  assume."      The    interest 

stood  that  I  was  attached  to  her,  and  had  which  the  stranger  appeared  to  inspire 

believed  her  to  return  my  affection.    I  both  in  Mr.  Egerton  and  Colonel  Nevins 

will  confess  to  you  now  that  when  I  heard  piqued  her  excessively,  and  she  was  re- 

that  Mrs.  De  Lancey  had  reappeared  in  lieved  when  the  conclusion  of  the  dance 

society,    and    laid    aside    her   widow's  permitted  the  former  to  cross  the  floor 

mourning,  I  applied  for  leave  of  absence  and  join  her. 

and  returned  to  New  York  for  no  other  So  occupied  was  she  at  present  with  the 

reason  than  to  ascertain  for  myself  wheth-  stranger,  that  for  the  moment  she  forgot 
33 
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her  dread  of  a  complioation  between  Eger-  a  feeling  of  displeteare,  she  declared  ber- 

ton  and  Delano,  and  permitted  the  latter  self  tired,  and  proposed  to  sit  down,  rfr- 

to  retain  his  place  by  her  side,  instead  of  marking  as  she  did  so,  *'  I  reqaested  yoa 

making,  as  she  had  intended,  some  ex-  to  remove  yoar  ring." 

cuse  to  send  him  away.  "  I  did  not  hear  yoa,*'  said  j^erton. 

Delano  stood  awaiting  Egerton  with  *'  It  seems  to  me  to-night  that  yoa  bear 

the  calm  air  of  superiority  which  all  the  nothing  and  see  everything,  Mr.  Eger- 

latter 's  aplomb  vras  not  proof  against ;  ton,"  remarked  Mrs.  De  Luicey  in  a  tone 

and  turning  his  back  to  him  took  a  posi-  of  annoyance. 

tion  so  directly  in  front  of  Mrs.  De  Lancey  Meanwhile  Colonel  Nevins,  left  alone 

as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  Eger-  near  the  platform,  had  the  cariosity  to 

ton  to  approach.  make  his  vniy  by  little  and  little  to  the 

''  £  wish,"  remarked  Mrs.  De  Lancey,  remote  comer  where  the  ineognita  wis 
instinctively  foreseeing  the  complication  seated.  As  he  drew  near  he  was  struck 
from  the  relative  positions  of  Delano  and  not  only  by  her  beauty,  bat  by  the  ex- 
Egerton,  *'  I  wish,  Mr.  Delano,  that  you  treme  sadness  of  her  ezpreasion,  which 
would  ask  Colonel  Nevins  to  come  and  seemed  tu  indicate  a  sorrow  of  years'  da- 
speak  to  me.  I  feel  a  little  curiosity  to  ration.  She  was  seated  next  to  one  of  the 
loiow  the  name  of  a  lady  whom  I  saw  him  most  vigilant  and  anoompromising  of 
noticing  at  the  bow  window,  and  who,  I  dowagers — a  lady  who  had  three  onmar- 
think,  must  be  an  acquaintance  of  his."  ried  (and  perhaps  unmarriable)  daugh- 

Mr.  Delano,  who  vras  short-sighted,  ters  on  the  floor,  and  who  was  the  in- 
raised  his  eyeglass,  and  took  a  survey  of  stinctive  enemy  of  everything  in  the 
the  room,  carefully  avoiding  looking  to-  shape  of  a  young  and  pretty  woman  who 
ward  Mr.  Egerton.  The  next  moment  came  in  her  way.  This  lady  had  placed 
his  countenance  changed  ;  his  arm  fell  by  herselfdeliberatelyinfrontof  thestranger» 
his  side.  His  cheek  crimsoned,  then  and  waa  closing  every  avenue  of  ^proach 
turned  pale;  and  with  a  sudden  move-  with  the  vigilance  of  %  dragon.  The 
ment  of  impatience  he  brushed  past  Eger-  moment  that  Nevins's  intentions  became 
ton  and  disappeared  into  an  acyoining  evident,  the  lady  held  lierself  in  readi- 
room.  ness,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  within  reach 

'' HeknowB  her  also,"  thought  Mrs.  De  of  her   voice   accosted   him  with,  "A 

Lancey,  who  had  observed  the  direction  charming  ball,  Colonel  Nevins.    Yoa  have 

of  his  eye.  not  been  to  call  on  yonr  old  friends  since 

As  Herman  Egerton  stepped  boldly  into  you  returned  from  the  seat  of  war.   What 

Delano's  vacant  place,  and  her  eye  caught  are  the  prospects  of  an  action  7  ' ' 

the  sparkle  of  the  ring  on  his  finger,  'tU-  Nevins  answered  her  questions  politely, 

other  and  more  embarrassing  explanation  and  allowed  himself  to  be  dravni  into  a 

of  Delano's  conduct  suggested  itself ;  and  desultory  conversation,  trusting  that  be 

she  hurriedly  whispered :  might  be  able  sufficiently  to  interest  the 

'*  Herman,  you  will  oblige  me  by  not  unknown  lady  to  draw  her  by  degrees 

displaying  my  diamond  to-night.     An-  into  the  chat.    The  stranger,  however, 

other  time  I  will  tell  you  why."  seemed  little  interested  by  his  accounts 

*'  Is   Mr.  Delano  your   escort  every-  of  the  army ;  but  a  flourish  of  Egerton  s 

where?"  inquired  Herman  in  a  tone  of  diamond  suddenly  attracting  her  atten- 

pique.  tion,  she  timidly  bent  forward  and  ad- 

**  He  took  the  trouble  to  wait  in  the  dressing  the  dowager  said,  '*  Will  yoa 

hall  for  my  arrival,"  remarked  Mrs.  De  have  the  kindness,  madam,  to  tell  me  the 

Lancey  pointedly.  name  of  the  young  gentleman  who  weais 

The  waits  struck  up.    Herman  offered  that  very  large  diamond?  " 
his  arm,  and  they  were  soon  embarked  on  "  And  when  does  General  Hooker  ex- 
its current.    While  supporting  Mrs.  De  pect  to  move  on  Richmond?"  inquired 
Lancey  through  its  mazes,  Herman  con-  the  voluble  lady,  resolutely  ignoring  the 
tinned  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  unknown  questioner. 

lady  in  the  bow  window.    Unconsciously  **  We  are  not  informed  of  the  army 

he  at  last  became  so  preoccupied  as  to  movements  beforehand,"  replied  Nevins 

relax  his  support  of  his  partner;   and  gravely.    "Pardon  me,  madam,  but  yoo 

looking  up  to  ascertain  the  cause,  she  asked  the  name  of  a  gentleman." 

soon  caught  him  flagrante  delicto.    With  **  Yes— of  the  gentleman  with  the  large 
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diamond,"  inquired  the  stranger.    '*  Can  '*  That  diamond  on  your  finger?  '*  said 

you  tell  me  ?  "  Nevins  suddenly. 

*'That  in  Mr.  Herman  Egerton,"  said  "  No,  by  Jove !  '*  exclaimed  EJgerton, 

Colonel  Nevins,  *'  one  of  my  particular  recollecting  himself.    '*  I  would  not  dare 

friends."  to  part  with  that;  but  lot  me  see — ypu 

*'  Is  he  a  particular  friend  of  Mrs.  De  shall  have  my  2:40  team.     It's  worth 

Lancey?"  inquired  the  lady  with  eager-  more  than  your  saddle  horse,  but  under 

nesB.  the  circumstances  I  am  not  afraid  to  risk 

"They  are  reported  to  be  engaged."  it" 

The  stranger  turned  pale.  "  A  2:40  team  would  be  of  little  use  to 

''Decidedly,"  thought  Nevins,  "Eg-  me  in  the  field,"  said  Nevins  gravely, 

erton  has  made  a  conquest."  "  I  decline  your  bet,  Mr.  £gerton." 

"  I  heard  that  Mrs.  De  Lanoey  was  on  '^  "Well,  you  may  name  your  own  terms ; 

very  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Delano,"  as  I  am  sure  to  win,  it  is  of  little  conse- 

remarked  the  stranger.  quence.    Hold  on,  Nevins,"  he  repeated 

*'  They  are,"  said  Nevins,  "  but  for-  as  the  Colonel  moved  away.    '*  Remem- 

tonately  for  my  friend  ijgertons  Mjr.  De-  ber  that  you  have  once  accepted  the  bet 

lano  is  a  married  man."  and  can't  withdraw  from  it,  particularly 

"So   I   understand,"   said   the   lady  as  I  have  lefl  the  stakes  to  you — anything 

qnietly.    "  I  thank  you."  you  please  except  this  diamond." 

This  last  sentence  was  so  plainly  in-  Nevins  did  not  remain  to  discuss  the 

tended  to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  question  with  Egerton,  but  passed  into 

that  Nevins  had  no  alternative  but  to  the  supper  room,  where  he  found  Alfred 

return  to  the  floor,  or  resume  his  task  of  Delano  standing  near  one  of  the  buffets 

entertaining  his  elderly  neighbor.    See-  alone,  and  (an  unusual  practice  with  him) 

ing  Egerton  approaching,  he  hastily  ex-  drinking  heavily.    The  frightful  pallor  of 

cused  himself  to  the  old  lady,  and  joined  his  face  alarmed  Nevins.    Notwithstand- 

bim  at  the  foot  of  the  platform.  ing  his  heavy  potations,  he  was  perfectly 

"Well,  what  luck?"  said  Egerton,  sober— painfully  sober,  he  might  himself 

tapping  Nevins  on  the  arm.  have  said,  considering  that  he  was  so 

''  Impracticable,"  replied  the  colonel.  evidently  drinking  to  drown  thought. 

*'  Tant  mieux!  there  will  be  the  more  "  Delano,"  said  the  Colonel,  advancing 

credit  in  captivating  her."  to  the  buffet,  '*  can  you  spare  a  glass  of 

*^  Do  you  really  mean  to  attempt  it?  champagne  from  your  bottle?  " 

in  Mrs.  De  Lancey's  presence,  too  7  "  Delano  passed  the  bottle  moodily,  but 

**  Not  to  attempt,  but  accomplish  it,  made  no  remark, 

my  dear  fellow."  "  These  balls  are  a  new  institution," 

**  Never."  remarked  Nevins.     *•  I  don't  remember 

•*  Never  is  a  bold  word.  Colonel  Nevins.  any  before  I  went  South." 
What  will  you  bet  that  I  don't  have  her  "  I  detest  them,"  hissed  Delano  be- 
out  on  the  floor  in  half  an  hour?  "  tween  his  teeth.    **  Senseless  crowds  who 

*^  It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very  fit  sub-  come  to  eat  and  drink  and  elbow  better 

jeet  for  a  bet,"  replied  Nevins  gravely,  men  than  themselves.    This  is  the  last  at 

**  I  would  rather  not  take  your  wager,  which  I  will  be  seen." 

Herman."  **  They  bring  together  a  great  deal  of 

"What  his  come  over  you,  Nevins?"  beauty,"  said  Nevins.  **By  the  way, 
exclaimed  Herman.  *'  This  is  the  first  who  is  the  lady  in  blue  who  has  been  sit- 
time  that  I  ever  heard  of  your  declining  ting  all  the  evening  in  the  bow  window  ? 
a  wager.  Come,  I  won*t  ask  you  to  risk  It  seems  strange  to  see  one  of  the  prettiest 
anything.  You  know  that  I  had  ar-  women  in  the  room  a  wall-flower." 
ranged  to  buy  your  bay  saddle  horse  as  A  spasm  of  rage  contracted  Delano's 
soon  as  he  had  been  properly  valued,  fiice,  and  setting  his  glass  on  the  buffet, 
Now,  if  you  are  so  sure  that  I  will  not  andadvancingclose  to  Nevins,  he  demand- 
make  acquaintance  with  that  young  lady  ed  in  an  undertone,  *'  Colonel  Nevins, 
and  have  her  dancing  before  the  end  of  how  am  I  to  understand  that  ques- 
tbe  evening,  will  you  agree  to  give  me  tion?" 

the  horae  for  nothing,  if  I  succeed?  and  "  As  you  please,"  returned  Nevins  in 

if  I  fiiil,  why  you  may  name  anything  a  tone  equally  haughty.    '*  I  see  nothing 

of  mine  that  you  like."  that  demands  explanation  in  inquiring 
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the  name  of  a  lady  whom  it  is  very  clear  ing  it  for  Mr.  Egerton,  as  I  did  this  for 

that  you  recognised."  Mr.  Delano,  who  appears  to  have  forgot- 

**  Forgave  me,  Neyins,"  said  Delano  ten  all  about  it    At  present  I  am  anxions 

wearily;  **  I  am  not  well  to-night,  and  to  see  whether  Mr.  Sgerton  will  win  his 

not  fit  for  this  scene.    I  think  that  I  will  bet." 

go  to  my  hotel."  Mrs.  De  Lanoey  was  all  this  time  so£fer- 

*'  Before   you  go,"  said  Kevins,  '^  I  ing  the  tortures  of  purgatory,  not  merely 

have  no  objection  to  tell  yon  why  I  asked  on  itgerton's  account,  bu(  from  the  oon- 

about  the  lady.    My  friend  Egerton  has  sciousness  of  the  satisfaction  that  she  was 

become  interested  in  her,  and  is  moving  a£Ebrding  to  old  Mrs.  De  E[ay,  one  of  the 

heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  an  introduo-  cleverest  as  well  as  the  most  malicions 

tion."  dowagers  in  society.    There  was  not  a 

''  If  he  dare,"  muttered  Delano,  his  quiver  of  her  lip,  not  a  pang  in  her  heart 

hand  closing  on  a  knife  which  lay  on  the  of  which  she  did  not  perceive  that  Mrs. 

buffet.    The  next  moment  he  recovered  De  Kay  was  as  fulJ^  conscious  as  herself. 

his  composure,  and  with  a  curt '^  Good  To  complete  her  discomfiture,  she  observed 

evening,  Colonel  Kevins,"  passed  into  an-  at  last  a  triumphant  smile  pass  over  the 

other  room.  old  lady's  &ce,  as  her  eye  moved  gradn- 

On  returning  to  the  ball-room  Colonel  ally  away  from  her  until  it  rested  with  a 

Kevins  passed  Mrs.  De  Lancey,  whose  in-  look  of  intelligence  on  the  young  stranger, 

terest  in  Mr.  Egerton's  proceedings,  as  the  sudden  crimsoning  of  whose  cheek 

well  as  her  anxiety  about  the  ring,  which  showed  her  to  be  not  without  interest  in 

she  had  not  yet  induced  Egerton  to  re-  the  scene  that  was  transpiring.    Mrs.  De 

linquish,  had  by  this  time  passed  beyond  Lancey 's  situation   became    intolerable, 

her  control.    So  palpable  was  her  agita-  and  her  annoyance  was  intensified  by  per- 

tion  that  Colonel  Kevins  in  joining  her  ceiving  that  the  glance  exchanged  be- 

had  no  hesitation  in  inquiring  whether  tween  the  ladies   was  not  lost  on  Mr. 

anything  had  annoyed  her.                i  Egerton,  who  had  been  sounding  all  the 

**  Only  a  trifle,"  replied  Mrs.  De  Lan-  dowagers  on  the  platform  without  auo- 

cey,  forcing  a  smile.     "  Old  Mrs.  De  cess,  and  now  immediately  made  his  way 

Kay  passed  me  a  moment  since,  and  whis-  to  Mrs.  De  Kay,  confident  that,  althoogb 

pered  that  Mr.  Egerton  would  got  into  no  favorite   with    her,  he  should   soon 

trouble  if  he  took  so  much  notice  of  that  extract  from  her  a  solution  of  the  mys- 

little  lady  in  blue  over  there  in  the  win-  tery. 

dow.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  she  To  his  surprise  Mrs.  De  Kay  received 
means,  and  I  dare  say  that  it  is  only  a  him  with  a  gracious  smile,  andremarked, 
piece  of  her  ill  nature ;  but  I  can't  help  "  I  can  readily  divine  to  whom  I  am  in- 
feeling  that  it  would  place  me  in  a  most  debted  for  the  unusual  honor  of  Mr.  JE^r- 
ridicdous  position  to  see  Mr.  Egerton,  ton's  company." 

whom  the  world  has  seen  fit  to  assign  to  me  *'  Can  you  tell  me,  Mrs.  De  Kay,  the 

(though,  I  protest,  without  any  reason),  name  of  that  young  lady  in  the  bow  wtn- 

iavolved  in  an  afibir  about  another  lady,  dow?  "  inquired  Egerton,  delighted  with 

Do  go  to  him,  Colonel  Kevins,  as  you  are  the  frank  manner  in  which  the  old  lady 

his  friend,  and  tell  him  what  Mrs.  De  Kay  had  herself  introduced  the  8ub)ect,  which 

has  said,  and  beg  him  not  to  render  me  he  had  expected  to  be  obliged  to  approach 

uncomfortable."  gradually  and  through  a  variety  of  cir- 

**  I  have  just  been  talking  with  a  gen-  cumlocutions. 

tleman  who  is   ready  to  blow  out  his  '*  I  can,"  said  Mrs.  De  Kay;  "bat  of 

brains  if  he  speaks  to  that  lady..   But  it  what  interest  can  it  be  to  a  fashionable 

would  be  useless  to  warn  him.    Egerton  man  like  Mr.  ligerton  to  know  the  name 

would  consider  it  all  the  more  sport,  if  it  of  a  lady  from  the  country,  who  never 

involved  a  challenge  or  an  esdandre.    In  goes  into  society,  and  whom  he  may  per* 

fact  he  has  forced  me  into  a  bet."    Here  haps  never  meet  again 7  " 

the  Colonel  lowered  his  voice.  '*  The  more  reason  for  making  the  most 

*'  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  De  Lancey  aloud,  of  the  present  opportunity,"  retunied 

*'  Then  I  hope  that  he  may  win  it."  Egerton  laughing.    "  I  would  ask  you  to 

*'  Will  you  give  me  this  dance?  "  present  me ;  but  in  any  oase,  if  yon  will 

**  Kot  this,  but  the  next.    I  was  keep-  even  gratify  my  ouriosity  by 
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her  name,  I  will  do  anythiBg  in  my  power  last  half  hoar,  and  ohserring  your  suffer- 
to  gratify  you  in  return."  inge  under  the  mask  of  gayety,  I  recalled 

"  Your  part  must  be  performed  first,"  what  I  oflen  underwent  at  your  age,  and 

returned  the  old  lady  with  a  grim  smile,  wished  that  I  had  then  found  a  friend 

*'  Bring  Mis.  De  I^noey  to  me,  Mr.  £;ger-  with  my  present  experience  to  tell  me 

t(m."  what  I  now  know  too  well,  and  too  late. 

With  these  words  she  looked  so  point-  You  are  making  frightful  mistakes,  and 
edly  at  Mrs.  De  Lancey  that  the  latter  providing  for  yourself  a  terrible  future, 
could  endure  the  suspense  no  longer,  but  Continue,  my  child,  to  make  enemies  in 
rising  and  crossing  to  Mrs.  De  Kay,  re-  every  direction,  and  to  surround  yourself 
marked,  as  she  took  the  seat  beside  her,  with  flatterers,  and  see  what  a  life  is  in 
*^  You  are  so  evidently  talking  about  me,  store  for  you  by  and  by." 
my  dear  Mrs.  De  Kay,  that  you  must  al-  *'  Ah,  madam  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  De 
low  me  to  hope  that  your  remarks  are  Lancey,  '*  why  is  it  that  the  world  can- 
complimentary."  not  forgive  a  woman  the  crime  of  being 

Mrs.  De  Kay  rose,  and  taking  Mr.  Eger-  happy  ?  " 

ton's  arm,  replied  in  her  grandest  man-  **  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  De  Kay,  **  it  is 

ner,  *'  £xcuse  me  for  a  moment. .  Mr.  the  choice  between  happiness  and  plea- 

Bgerton  was  just  requesting  an  introduo-  sure.    A  little  bird  has  whispered  to  me 

tion  to  my  adopted  daughter — the  lady  in  that  you  thought  of  marrymg  Herman 

the  bow  window."  Egerton.    You  will  say  that  it  is  no  af- 

As  she  spoke  she  made  her  way  through  fiiir  of  mine  ;  nor  is  it.    But  I  foresee 

the  serried  rank  of  dowagers  (not  one  of  that  when  you  are  married  to  a  husband 

whom  dared   oppose  that   awful  social  of  his  calibre— who  knows  no  higher  im- 

power),  and  addressing  the  young  stranger  pulses  than  pleasure,  interest,  and  vanity, 

said  in  a  voice  softened  to  positive  ten-  and    whose   experiences    in  the    world 

demess,  "  Alice,  Mr.  Egerton  requests  have  been  just  sufficient  to  fritter  away 

the  honor  of  an  introduction  for  the  next  whatever  heart  he  had — with  such  a  hus- 

danoe."  band  I  can  see  that  the  best  to  be  hoped 

A  sadden  flush  overspread  the  cheek  of  is  that  your  career  as  a  wife  will  continue 

the  young  lady  as  she  looked  up  and  shy-  what  it  is  at  present    Had  you  chosen 

ly  returned  Mr.  Egerton *s  bow.  a  different  man— a  man  of  heart,  earnest- 

"  Yua  have  surpassed  yourself,  Mrs.  De  ness,  and  character,  who  could  give  you 

Kay,"  remarked  Mrs.  De  Lancey  with  an  affection  to  which  you  could  respond, 

ironical  politeness,  as  the  old  lady  re-  and  a  heart  which  you  could  appreciate^ 

sumed  her  seat.   *'  To  advance  a  lady  who  such  a  man  as  that,  in  short  "  (looking 

for  the  best  part  of  the  evening  has  occu-  toward  Colonel  Nevins),  "  I  think  well 

pied,  however  undeservedly,  a  position  enough  of  your  nature  to  believe  that  you 

very  like  that  of  a  wall-flower,  to  be  the  would  lead  a  different  life." 

partner  of  the  leader  of  the  dancing  set,  '*  Has  Colonel  Nevins  retained  you  to 

was  a  piece  oi  finesse  of  which  I  should  plead  hb cause  with  me?"  inquired  Mrs. 

have  hardly  thought  even  your  talents  De  Lancey,  nervously    endeavoring    to 

capable.    I  trust  that  the  lady  is  a  good  laugh  off  the  impression  made  by  the  old 

dancer.    I  fear  that  Mr.  i^erton  would  lady's  words. 

never  survive    the   mortification  of  fig-  *' My  dear, "said  Mrs.  Defijiy  gravely, 

oring  at  Delmonico's  with  an  unprac-  "  I  know  Colonel  Nevins  only  by  reputa- 

tised  dancer  from  the  country."  tion,  and  have  no   personal  motive  in 

Mrs.  De  Kay  received  Mrs.  De  Lanoey's  speaking  to  you  of  him.  Besides,  I  have 
saroastic  compliments  with  a  look  of  un-  no  right  to  dictate  your  choice  in  mar- 
disguised  compassion,  and  re-joined  with  riage.  Accept  Mr.  Egerton  if  you  choose, 
emotion,  **  Poor  child  1 "  and  lead,  as  you  undoubtedly  will,  the 

The  tone  of  sympathy  and  interest  with  life  of  a  married  belle  and  coquette.    But, 

which  these  words  were  spoken  for  the  my  dear  child,  let  me  earnestly  entreat 

moment  disarmed  Mrs.  De  Lancey.    She  you,  do  not,  for  the  idle  pleasure  of  a 

was  silent,  and  waited  for  the  old  lady  to  moment  or  the  gratification  of  a  passing 

inooeed.  vanity,  destroy  the  peace  of  families,  or 

*'My  dear  child,"  resumed  Mrs.  De  come  between  husband  and  wife.    You 

Kay,  *^  while  studying  you  during  the  little  know,  poor  thing,  the  misery  that 
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you    have   already  occasioned.    I    have  less,  was  not  anfeeling.    Clasping  the 

come  here  to-night  to  tell  you.    Yes,  I  am  band  of  Mis.  De  Kay,  she  thanked  her 

here  expressly  on  your  account.     You  warmly  for  the  lesson  that  she  had  given 

must  still  have  some  heart  left.    I  re-  her. 

member  when  you  were  as  tender-hearted  "  Your  rings  are  very  beautifiil,"  re- 

and  innocent  as  my  poor  Alice."  marked  Mrs.  De  Kay,  glancing  at  the 

*'  Alice  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  De  Lancey,  hand  which  Mrs.  De  Lancey  had  ungloved 

instinctively  following  the  direction  of  to  feel  for  her  handkerchief.     "  Was  the 

Mrs.  De  Kay's  eye.    *'  Will  you  tell  me  engagement  ring  of  my  poor  Alice  essen- 

who  that  young  lady  is?    I  see  that  she  tial  to  your  happiness  in  addition?  ^' 

is  a  prot^gde  of  yours,  and  I  have  an  idea  Mrs.  De  Lancey  trembled.    "  Oh,  Mrs. 

that  she  has  something  to  do  with  what  De  Elay,"  she  exclaimed,  **  if  you  only 

you  are  saying  to  me."  knew " 

*'  She  is  the  text  of  my  sermon,"  re-  "  Or  was  it  merely  worn  as  a  trophy?  " 

plied  Mrs.  De  Kay  emphatically     *'  She  said  Mrs.  De  Kay  severely.    "  So  I  should 

IB  my  adopted  child,  the  daughter  of  my  imagine  from  seeing  it  already  in  the 

dearest   friend,    and    the   wife   of   my  possession  of  another." 

nephew,  Alfred  Delano."  "  This   is    unendurable !  "    exclaimed 

Mrs.  De  Lancey  with  difficulty  repress-  Mrs.  De  Lancey.    **  Please,  Mrs.  De  Kay, 

ed  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  let  me  tell  you  the  whole  story.    I  may 

**  She  is  your  latest  victim,"  said  Mrs.  be  to  blame,  but  not  in  the  way  that  yon 

De  Elay  solemnly.    "  Alice  Delano  loved  imagine." 

her  husband,  and  was  happy  with  him  The  story ,  when  related  by  Mrs.  De  Lan- 

until,  in  an  evil  day,  you  contrived  to  &s-  cey,  was  a  great  relief  to  Mrs.  De  Kay's 

oinate  him  and  draw  him  away  from  her,  mind,  in  which  the  gravest  suspicions  as 

that  you  might  lead  him  about  in  society  to  her  nephew  had  been  awakened.    The 

as  a  show.    And  do  you  think  that  he  is  ^ing,  it  appeared,  had  been  left  with  a 

happy?    When  not  under  your  influence  jeweller  for  repairs.    On  its  return  to 

his  life  is  a  perpetual  remorse.    The  sight  Mr.  Delano,  he  had  taken  it  to  show  to 

of  his  injured  vrife  almost  maddens  him.  Mrs.  De  Lancey  a  day  or  two  before  the 

Do  you  know  what  your  vanity  has  done?  ball,  and  had  requested  her  to  take  ehaige 

It  has  blighted  two  lives."               '  of  it  until  he  could  take  it  out  to  Fott 

**  Look  on  your  work,"  resumed  the  Washington,  as  he  did  not  consider  it 
old  lady  after  a  pause.  *'  There  sits  my  safe  at  his  lodgings.  Unfortunately  Mrs^ 
niece,  Alice  Delano,  whose  life  you  have  De  Lancey  went  to  a  dinner  party  that 
embittered.  I  have  brought  her  here  for  same  day,  where  Mr.  Delano  was  not  to 
you  to  see.  Do  you  find  her  attractive  be  present  Unable  to  suit  herself  in  se- 
at present?  Think  then  what  she  must  lecting  from  her  own  jewelry,  she  had 
have  been  when  her  eyes,  now  dimmed  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  wearing  this 
with  constant  tears,  were  bright  with  ring,  which  Mrs.  De  Ejiy  had  then  seen 
innocent  gayety ;  when  she  was  still  a  and  recognized.  This  was  not,  however, 
happy,  loving  wife  and  mother. "  the  worst  of  her  complications.    Herman 

Mrs.  De  Lancey  lowered  her  face  be-  Egerton,  who  was  her  escort  home,  had 

hind  her  fan,  while  she  hastily  wiped  been  excessively  piqued  by  the  encoarai^ 

away  a  tear.    When  she  looked  up,  Mrs.  ment  which  he   thought  that  she  bad 

De  Kay  had  risen,  and  motioning  her  to  given  at  this  dinner  to  Colonel  Kevins, 

follow  led  the  way  into  a  neighboring  He  was  accordingly  in  a  very  bad  temper, 

boudoir.    "  And  there,"  she  said,  "  is  which  aU  Mrs.  De  Lancey 's  efforts  had 

the  husband. ' '  been  unable  to  overcome,  until  she  thought 

Mrs.  De  Lancey  shuddered  as  she  re-  of  flattering  his  vanity  as  a  connoiSBeor 

marked  the  haggard  eye  and  disordered  in  jewelry,  by  requesting  his  (pinion  of 

dress  of  Alfred  Delano.    The  wine  which  her  diamond.    The  russ  was  saeeessfal 

he  had  imbibed  had  at  length  taken  ef-  Egerton  was  immediately  mollified  on  be- 

fect  on  his  brain,  and  he  Wm  leaning  ing  allowed  to  inspect  the  ring,  and  ocna- 

from  a  window  gasping  for  breath,  and  pletely  subdued  on  receiving  permision 

wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  fevered  to  try  it  on  his  finger.    But  what  had 

brow.  been  Mrs.  De  Lancey 's  consternation  when 

Augusta  De  Lancey,  though  thought-  he  peremptorily  refused  to  retam  the 
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rtn^,  deolaring  thai  lie  would  retain  it  Colonel  Kevins  was  impatient  for  his 
until  she  had  danced  the  german  with  dance.  His  heart  swelled  as  his  arm  en* 
him  at  the  ball,  pretending  that  he  fear-  circled  the* form  of  the  only  woman  that 
ed  that  she  would  otherwise  dance  it  with  he  had  ever  lored ;  and  she,  as  she  felt 
CoLonel  Neyins.  herself  drawn  to  him,  and  supported 
'*  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  the  truth,"  through  the  maies  of  her  favorite  walti, 
said  Mrs.  De  Lanoey,  ^'  and  I  have  been  in  appeared  to  awake  into  a  new  existence. 
misery  all  the  evening  for  fear  that  Mr.  Once  more  she  vras  the  young  girl,  un- 
Delano  might  see  the  ring.  Herman  shall  spoiled  by  society,  happy  in  the  afifection 
gire  it  back  to  me  this  very  evening,  and  of  the  manly  heart  that  she  had  so  long 
I  will  return  it  to  Mr.  Delano,  and  give  slighted.  She  thought  of  the  men  whom 
him  such  a  lecture  about  his  neglect  of  she  had  preferred ;  of  Walter  De  Lancey, 
his  wife  as  he  will  not  be  likely  to  for-  whom  she  had  married  without  love  for 
get."  thesake  of  his  fortune;  of  Alfred  Delano, 
"  By  no  means,  my  dear,"  returned  with  whom  she  had  vrasted  time  and  sen- 
Mrs.  De  Kay,  resuming  her  seat  in  the  timent  that  he  had  not  the  right  to  be- 
ball-room,  to  which  they  had  returned,  stow ;  of  Herman  Egerton,  for  whom  she 
'^Only  choose  a  husband  for  youiseif  had  indulged  an  idle  fancy,  originating  in 
and  close  your  doors  to  my  nephew.  Do  vanity,  yet  for  a  time  mistaken  for  love. 
not  even  offer  him  your  friendship.  No  What  triflers  they  all  seemed,  especially 
woman  will  thank  you  for  restoring  her  Herman,  who  was  at  that  moment  mak- 
husband.  She  would  rather  feel  that  she  ing  love  to  a  woman  whom  until  that 
has  recovered  him  herself.  I  have  brought  evening  he  had  never  seen.  That  waits 
my  niece  here  for  that  purpose.  The  best  vras  Nevins's  triumph.  Although  not  a 
assistance  that  yon  can  render  is  to  en-  word  was  exchanged,  he  felt  at  its  dose 
coorage  Colonel  Nevins,  gue  vot/a."  that  Augusta  De  Lancey  was  his  own. 

The  music  commencing.  Colonel  Nevins  *'You  are  tired,  Augusta,"  said  Nev- 
hastened  to  claim  his  dance.  The  emer-  ins  in  a  low  voice,  as  the  dance  drew  near 
gency  restored  Mrs.  De  Lancey 's  compo-  its  end.  '*  Let  us  leave  this  crowded  ball- 
sure,  and  exchanging  a  friendly  pressure  room." 

of  the  hand  with  Mrs.  De  Kay,  she  ao-  There  was  a  new-bom  shyness  in  the 

oompanied  Colonel  Nevins  to  the  other  smile  with  which  Augusta  looked  up  into 

end  of  the  room.    Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs.  his  face.    **Mr.  figerton  has  won  your 

Delano  had  preceded  them.    They  were  horse,"  she  murmured,  as  that  gentleman 

evidently  already  on  quite  friendly  terms,  passed  before  them  with  his  partner. 

Egerton  spoke  in  the  low,  sentimental  <'  Indeed,  I  do  not  regret  it,"  answered 

tone  in  which  he  indulged  with  ladies,  Nevins  earnestly,  as  they  passed  out  of 

while  his  companion  listened  vrith  an  ap-  the  ball-room. 

pearance  of  interest,  which  provoked  Mrs.  For  the  present  we  will  leave  the  lovers 

De  Lanoey,  who  thought  that  the  lady  to  their  happiness,  and  follow  Herman 

whoni  she  had  been  so  recently  oommiser-  Egerton,  who,  in  the  full  intoxication  of 

ating  vras  behaving  very  like  a  practised  his  triumph,  conducted  the  lady,  of  whose 

flirt.  very  name  he  vras  ignorant,  but  whom  he 

As  the  dance  was  about  to  commence,  had  found  more  impressible  than  even  he 

Alfred  Delano  returned,  but  Mrs.  De  Kay  had  imagined  possible.    She  had  listened 

promptly  met  him  saying,  **  Alice  is  not  to  his  sallies  with  interest,  and  to  the 

here;  if  you  will  drive  home  with  me,  tone  of  sentiment  into  which  he  impercep- 

you  will  find  her  at  my  house,"  and  left  tibly  glided  without  apparent  displeas- 

the  room  with  him,  casting  over  her  shoul-  ure.    He  even  ventured  once  or  twice  dur- 

der  a  rapid  ghmoe  of  intelligence  at  her  ing  the  dance  to  press  her  hand,  and  vras 

nieee.  satisfied  that  she  had  once  at  least  faintly 

This  glance  was  intoroepted  by  Mrs.  De  returned   the  pressure.     She  certainly 

Lanoey,  and  awakened  fresh  suspicions  in  smiled  with  satisfaotion  when  she  found 

her  mind.     *'  Can  the  old  lady,"  she  herself  in  a  delicious  boudoir  at  the  fhr- 

thoQght,  '*  have  been  making  a  tool  of  ther  end  of  the  suite.of  apartments. 

me  for  her  own  purposes,  under  pretence  *'  Here  we  are  alone  at  last,"  said  Eg- 

of  a  grave  moral  lecture?  "  erton  with  a  half-uttered  sigh.    *'  If  this 

She  bad  little  time  for  thought,  for  evening  could  only  last  forever." 
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His  companion  slightly  blushed  as  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  conducted  to  a  re- 
tired seat.  * 

''Ha?e  you  enjoyed  it?"  he  Ten  tared 
presently  to  whisper. 

A  faint  ^*  Yes  "  was  the  only  reply 

'*  And  when  may  we  hope  to  meet 
again?"  said  Egerton  rapturously. 
/*  When  is  your  next  ball?' 

"  Perhaps  never  j"  said  the  stranger, 
with  a  sigh. 

<*0h,  Alice!"  esclaimed  the  young 
man.  ^'  Pardon  me,  but  I  know  you  by 
no  other  name.  Will  you  tell  Ine  your 
name?  or  may  I  still  say  Alice?  " 

A  blush  was  the  only  answer. 

**  Then,  Alice,"  said  Herman  with  rap- 
ture, '*  say  that  this  shall  not  be  our  last 
meeting.  Name  any  place,  any  time; 
only  say  that  there  is  some  hope." 

The  young  lady  was  silent. 

Stealing  a  glance  at  his  companion,  he 
surprised  a  smile  so  sweet,  so  timid,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  earnest,  that  with  a 
thrill  of  exultation  he  soflly  laid  his  un- 
gloved hand  on  hers.  Alice's  eye  rested 
on  his  diamond.  "That  lovely  ring," 
she  murmured. 

*'  Let  me  see  it  on  your  finger,"  said 
Herman,  transported  beyond  all  consider- 
ations of  prudence. 

The  lady  gently  drew  off  her  glove. 

"  How  beautiful,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  smile  of  girlish  delight,  as  the  ring 
sparkled  on  her  finger.  "  I  may  keep 
it?" 

The  directness  of  this  questibn  took 
Herman  completely  by  surprise.  To  re- 
fuse it  would,  he  felt,  be  effectually  to  re- 
linquish his  conquest ;  while  from  yield- 
ing it  he  wtL8  restrained  by  the  awkvrard 
fact  that  it  was  not  his  property.  But 
before  he  had  8u£Sciently  mastered  his  em- 
barrassment to  devise  a  reply,  the  lady 
rose  from  her  seat  and  with  a  sudden  dig- 
nity and  composure  resumed,  *'  I  need  not 
request  your  permission,  Mr.  Egerton,  to 
retain  this  ring,  inasmuch  as  it  is  already 
my  own." 

**  Impossible,"  said  Egerton  in  aston- 
ishment. *'I  received  it  from  another 
lady." 

''Undoubtedly,"  r^'oined  the  stranger. 
*'  You  desired  to  know  my  name,  Mr.  Eg- 
^*'^on.  I  am  Mrs.  Alfred  Delano.  This 
Wc^-t  my  engagement  ring.  Mr.  Delano 
took  it  some  time  since  to  be  repaired, 
and  has  not  yet  returned  it.    I  see  now 


that  he  must  have  lefl  it  with  Mrs.  De 
Lancey,  from  whom  it  passed  into  your 
hands.  My  diamond  has  simply  made  a 
tour  and  returned  to  its  original  owner. 
See !  "  and  she  touched  a  spring,  caosing 
the  inside  of  the  ring  to  open.  "  This  is 
Mr.  Delano's  hair." 

Herman  EgdvUm  remained  sUmt  with 
astonishment  and  mortifi<iation.  Mrs. 
Delano  rose,  and  simply  adding,  "  I  thank 
you,  Mr.  Egerton,  for  retaming  me  my 
diamond,"  left  the  boudoir. 

A  soft  laugh  echoed  from  the  oppodie 
door,  and  Egerton,  turning  in  confusion, 
encountered  the  amused  &4xa  of  Mzs.  De 
Lancey  and  Colonel  Nevins. 

'*You  have  won  my  horse,  ]^rton," 
said  Jhe  Colonel  with  a  smile.  "  Will 
you  have  it  to  pursue  your  conquest?  " 

The  fop  made  no  reply.  He  simply 
bowed  to  Mrs.  De  Lancey,  and  left  the 
room. 

"  We  will  keep  his  secret,"  said  the 
happy  Colonel  to  his  smiling  companion. 

The  secret  was  faithfully  kept,  and  Mr. 
Egerton  spared  the  ridicule  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

It  was  with  very  conflicting  emotions 
that  Alice  Delano  flew  to  the  dretfiing 
room  with  her  newly  recovered  treasure. 
Her  joy  at  its  recovery  was  not  unmin- 
gledwith  indignation  at  what  appeared 
to  her  the  baseneas  of  her  husband's  con- 
duct. Mrs.  De  Kay  had.  in  fiict,  recog* 
nized  the  ring  on  Mrs.  De  Lancey 's  finger, 
and,  alarmed  at  the  lengths  to  which  her 
nephew's  intioiacy  would  seem  to  have 
proceeded,  had  resolved  to  try  the  efleet 
of  an  exposure,  which  must  in  one  way  or 
another  terminate  the  existing  state  of  af- 
fairs. For  that  reason  she  had  driven  oat 
to  Fort  Washington,  told  her  niece  plain- 
ly all  that  she  had  witnessed,  and  pro- 
posed that  she  should  confront  her  hus- 
band at  the  ball,  see  the  diamond  herself 
on  the  hand  of  Mrs.  De  Lancey,  and  bring 
Delano  to  an  explanation,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  prevent  his  occasioning  her 
further  uneasiness.  The  discovery  at  the 
ball  that  the  ring  was  in  the  possessioii 
of  Egerton  effected  a  change  in  their  tac^ 
tics,  and  Mrs.  De  Kay  hastily  suggested 
to  her  niece  that  she  should  recover  the 
diamond  itself  by  the  method  which  she 
subsequently  put  in  practice.  Notwith- 
standing the  eminent  success  of  her  aunt's 
scheme,  the  triumph  sent  a  pang  to  her 
heart ;  for  she  held  in  her  hands  the  prooft 
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of  her  husband's  baseness.    At  one  mo-  some  dance  that  he  had  asked  for.    Dear 
ment  pride  suggested  to  abandon  him  for-  Alfred,  are  these  the  people  of  whom  so- 
ever; again  the  old  affection  welled  up  ciety  ismade  up?" 
in  her  heart,  and  whispered  that,  come  Delano  was  completely   overpowered, 
what  might,  she  must  forgive  him.  He  clasped  his  wife   to  his  heart  and 

We  can  readily  imagine,  then,  the  joy  whimpered,  **  You  are  my  diamond." 

with  which  she  read  a  note,  hastily  writ-  The  world  never  completely  understood 

ten  in  pencil,  which  was  handed  her  in  why  Alfred  Delano,  some  few  weeks  afler 

the  dressing-room  by  Mrs.  De  Kay's  maid,  this  evening,  retired  from  the  Board  of 

This  note  told  the  whole  story  of  the  ring  Brokers  and  departed  with  his  wife  for 

as  related  to  Mrs.  De  Kay  by  Mrs.  De  Lan-  Europe,  whence  they  have  not  yet  retum- 

oey.    With  ajoyous  heart  she  recognized  ed.  ^hat  ball  at  Delmonico's  was  his 

that  her  husband  had  been  guilty  of  little  last  "ball  in  New  York,  at  least  up  to  the 

beyond  imprudence,  and  in  a  moment  her  present  time., 

resentment  vanished.    Hastily  summon-  HLs  friends  all  agreed  that  it  was  most 

ing  her  carriage,  she  drove  to  the  resi-  fortunate  'for  him  that  he  retired  just 

dence  of  her  aunt,  hardly  decided  what  to  when  he  did.    Had  he  continued  in  the 

say  or  to  think,  but  recognising  with  a  business,  his  habitual  boldness  in  specn- 

thrill  of  joy  that  her  husband  was  await-  lation  would  have  undoubtedly  proved  his 

ing  her  in  the  reception  room  on  the  ruin  on  the  fatal  Black  Friday  which 

ground  floor.  stranded  so  many  of  his  class. 

**  I  must  entreat,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  still  attends  the  balls  at  Del- 

Belano  gravely,    **  that  the  next   time  monico's  and  elsewhere,  though  at  pre- 

yoa  take  a  fancy  to  go  to  a  bail,  yon  will  sent  he  does  not  oflen   lead   the  "  ger- 

do  me  the  favor,  to  inform  me,  in  order  man."    In  the  course  of  ten  years  he  has 

that  I  may  accompany  you.    A  married  lapsed  somewhat  out  of  date,  and  been 

woman  always  appears  at  a  disadvantage  gradually  supplanted  by  a  younger  gener- 

going  apart  from  her  husband.    You  ex-  ation.    At  present  he  is  observed  to  pass 

cited  no  little  comment  in  your  comer  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  his  evening 

tlie  bow  window."  at  the   supper  table   than  in  the  ball- 

"  Oh,  my  darling  Alfred!"  exclaimed  room. 
Alice,  throwing  her  arms  around  him,  He  fell  at  one  time  into  the  mania  for 
*^  I  was  so  happy  to  be  with  you  and  see  speculation,  and  was  nearly  ruined  on  the 
yoQ  in  the  gay  world.  I  went  with  my  Black  Friday.  By  the  aid  of  his  friend 
aunt ;  and  see !  I  have  brought  back  my  Nevins,  who  had  happily  returned  from 
diamond  ring,  which  you  gave  me  when  his  wedding  tour  with  the  d-dtvant  Au- 
we  were  first  engaged."  gusta  De  Lancey,  he  was  enabled  to  ex- 
Delano  was  confounded.  He  saw  that  tricate  himself,  and  is  now  in  the  receipt 
everything  was  known  to  his  wife,  and  of  a  comfortable  though  limited  income, 
knew  not  how  to  justify  himself.  He  says,  however,  '*  that  the  realities  of 
"  Mr.  Egerton  returned  it  to  me,"  said  life  have  forever  dissipated  its  illusions," 
Alice,  who  could  not  resist  the  womanly  and  has  certainly  never  sought  to  capti- 
triomph  of  exposing  her  rival.  '*  He  had  Tate  an  unknown  beauty  since  the  even- 
taken  it  from  Mrs.  De  Lancey,  with  whom  ing  on  which  he  won  his  friend's  horse 
yoa  had  lefl  it,  and  was  retaining  it,  he  and  lost  his  all  but  promised  wife  at  a 
said,  88  a  pledge  that  she  would  give  him  baU  at  Delmonico's. 
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THAT  all  things  live,  that  the  uniyerse  torlc  career.  The  now  familiar  iestimo- 
growB  like  a  growing  plant,  is  a  ny  of  his  structure  and  embryonic  de- 
yiew  which  finds  increasing  favor  in  phi-  velopment,  so  similar  to  that  of  other 
losophy.  We  may  call  the  world  a  seed  vertebrate  animals,  the  testimony  of  Ian- 
dropped  into  space.  Science  declares  that  guage,  customs,  traditions,  ancient  vesti- 
forces,  ideas,  institutions,  vegetals,  ani-  ges,  all  indicate  that  man  has  inhabited 
mals,  form  a  complex  life  that  does  not  the  planet  for  a  f&r  longer  period  than  had 
remain  between  two  points  of  time  iden-  been  supposed.  The  earliest  civilization 
tical  with  itself;  that  is  still  incomplete-  is  modem  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
ly  developed,  young  in  spite  of  its  an-  extent  of  previous  human  antiquity.  The 
tiquity.  This  life  is  full  of  promise  and  dawn  of  history  seeins  noonday  light 
of  mystery  alike.  Its  development,  as  when  relieved  against  the  profound  of 
compared  with  that  of  the  individual,  is  darkness  whence  we  have  come, 
infinitely  slow ;  but  if  it  moves  less  per-  Between  these  old  facts  and  the  lifii  of 
ceptibly  than  the  glacier,  it  moves  with  to-day  and  to-morrow,  let  me  point  oat 
resistless  power.  some  relations. 

Until  lately,  it  was  not  possible  to  take  Distant  as  the  eras  are  of  the  Swiss  lake 

a  broader  aspect  of  this  growth  than  that  dwellings  and  of  the  European  cannibals, 

which  written  history  afforded.    We  had  we  are  still  able  to  study  these  eras  in 

little  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  or  of  the  existing  races  of  men.     Certain  tribes  of 

origin  of  man.     Nor  were  we  ignorant  savages  display  an  arrested  development, 

merely ;    we  were   mistaken   respecting  and  remain  comparatively  near  the  point 

them.      The  various  speculations  upon  which  more  favored  races  have  leA  far  be- 

these  sul^ects  which  had   gained   ere-  hind.    We  know  that  physical  and  other 

dence   were   equally    untenable.    Thus  causes  have  retarded  the  evolution  of  sav- 

the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  in  its  pop-  ages,  and  have  ^proportionately  aided  that 

ular  acceptation,  is  discredited  by  discov-  of  civilized  races ;  so  that  while  the  lat* 

ery.    If  we  are  to  trust  to  scientific  au-  ter,  more  fiivorably  placed  in  nature,  have 

thority,  we  must  think  that  if  man  ever  pursued  a  swifl  career  of  development, 

fell  it  was  as  planets  fall — upward.  When  the  former  have  lingered,  in  many  cases, 

Darwin  speaks  of  the  descent  of  man,  he  at  a  point  little  later  than  that  of  the  in- 

really  describes  his  ascent.     (Unfeeling  vention  of  language  and  the  discovery  of 

science  now  insists  upon  a  caudate  Adam  fire. 

who  ran  wild  in  the  woods ;  and  declares  The  modem  savage  may,  therefore,  be 

that  Eve    chattered   and  lived   in    the  said  to  bridge  the  immense  interval  of 

branches  of  a  tree.  time  that  separates  his  phase  of  develop- 

The  pedigree  connecting  man  with  a  ment  from  our  own.  As  the  local  dis- 
brnte  ancestry  is  not,  indeed,  fully  made  placement  of  strata  brings  to  light  &ctB 
out.  But  in  some  corner  we  may  expect  of  geologic  structure  which  else  were 
to  discover  the  missing  link.  Wallace  concealed,  so  the  displacement  in  time 
recommends  a  search  in  the  caves  of  of  races  coeval  in  their  origins— a  &alt 
the  tropics,  where  the  bones  of  our  in  the  ethnic  stratification — reveals  to 
transitional  ancestors  may  have  escaped  the  student  the  earliest  phases  of  de- 
destruction  by  the  ice  of  the  glacial  velopment,  and  discloses  the  secrets  of 
period.  The  interior  of  Australia  is  the  prime.  In  the  savage  the  world  is 
still  a  secret    If  its  coasts  produce  the  still  beginning. 

lowest  known  savage,  what  may  not  its  It  would  seem  as  if  nature  had  intend- 
riverless  inlands  contain  ?  There  is  an  ed  a  courtesy  to  the  biologist  in  thos  in- 
uneasy  expectation  that  in  those  wastes  terrupting  the  continuity  of  her  pro- 
we  may  yet  discover  the  caudate  man.  cesses,  and  giving  him  glimpses  into  the 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  abun-  mysteries  of  structure  and  of  growth. 

dant  proof  of  the  length  of  man's  prehis-  On  the  one  hand  granites  and  the  flowing 
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laras  are  exposed  to  us,  fresh  from  the 
heart  of  the  glohe ;  on  the  other  we  see 
the  primitiye  man  still  preserved  for  us 
aliTe,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  cage 
of  the  desert. 

Galton  found  in  Africa  tribes  that  were 
unable  to  count  beyond  two,  and  observed 
that  his  dog  had  a  better  mathematical 
fiiculty  than  they.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
was  forced  by  the  study  of  antiquity  to 
conclude,  in  opposition  to  his  first  opin- 
ion, that  savage  nations  exist  who  have  no 
religious  rites  or  observances  whatever, 
and  who  are  destitute  even  of  supersti- 
tious ideas.  Yet  the  lowest  savage  has 
fistirly  stepped  over  the  boundary  which 
divides  the  human  from  the  lower  animal. 
He  is  rather  a  rudimentary  than  a  degra- 
ded nature,  the  mere  inception  of  the  civ- 
ilized man.  From  the  known  elements  in 
his  career  may  we  venture  to  predict  some 
points  in  the  larger  orbit  of  human  prog- 
ress? 

Before  attempting  any  such  indication, 
let  us  consider  some  of  the  conditions  and 
some  of  the  hindrances  of  progress. 

Without  insisting  that  all  development 
is  absolutely  fated,  we  may  yet  liken  the 
germination  and  the  growth  of  particular 
customs,  laws,  ideas,  of  physical  and  spir^ 
itual  faculties,  to  that  of  plants  springing 
up  in  a  more  or  less  adapted  soil.  This 
analogy,  however,  does  not  apply  to  all 
of  their  phenomena.  Thus  the*  perma- 
nence of  many  bad  institutions  must  be 
indicated  under  another  figure.  Institu- 
tions have  momentum,  like  cannon  shot, 
and  are  projected  into  far  distant  ages,  as 
the  missile  flies  into  space  after  the  pro- 
pelling power  is  spent. 

Thus  the  sentiments  of  ruder  times  still 
dominate  in  the  hearts  of  entire  nations, 
as  the  cold  lingers  after  the  shortest  days 
of  the  season  are  passed,  or  as  the  tidal 
wave  rises  heavily  an  hour  afler  the 
moon's  urging. 

But,  in  addition  to  this/»use  of  perma- 
nence, we  must  recognize  the  life  of  insti- 
tutions through  fitness.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  primitive  sti&tes  still  exist,  we  shall 
better  see  the  significance  of  the  lower  or 
more  primitive  form  of  religion  which 
they  imply.  A  primitive  state  of  culture 
requires  a  primitive  creed.  Human  in- 
stinct finds  that  particular  form  of  reli- 
gion which  best  suits  it.  The  zealots 
who  would  make  us  all  sectarian  are  in 
error.    They  need  to  be  reminded  that 


the  crudest  worship  is  adapted  to  some- 
body, and  Is  the  only  one  that  he 
can  understand.  When  man  began  to 
raise  his  head  from  the  ground,  it*was  bet- 
ter that  he  should  express  in  the  worship 
of  a  fetich  his  first  vague  sense  of  reverence , 
than  that  he  should  continue  spiritually 
as  well  as  physically  prone.  He  was 
capable  of  nothing  higher.  But  in  Af- 
rica, in  Australia,  almost  the  same  prim- 
itive man  still  exists,  and  he  must  get  in- 
telligence before  he  can  get  religion — a 
long  business. 

It  is,  in  short,  an  error  to  plant  either 
a  seed  or  an  idea  in  too  rich  a  soil.  Sin- 
cere worshippers  in  whatever  religion, 
the  highest  or  the  lowest,  are  plants  that 
grow  according  to  the  ground.  They  can- 
not be  developed  by  mere  transplantation. 
It  is  not  enough  to  provide  a  more  ad- 
vanced creed ;  we  must  also  bridge  over 
the  gulf  of  time  and  progress  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
inheritances  of  thought.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect the  barbarian  to  comprehend  the 
latest  advices  from  heaven.  Has  he  the 
ideas  of  ten  thousand  years  ago  ?  Then 
plant  those  of  five  thousand.  That  soil 
is  not  fit  for  any  fresher  crops.  The  cru- 
dest worship  suits  somebody.  It  may  be 
that  the  convert  is  still  in  need  of  idols  or 
slavery. 

As  we  come  down  the  line  of  develop- 
ment into  modem  times,  we  find  the  same 
rule  of  adaptation  in  growth.  Not  only 
individuals  but  large  classes  exist  in  civ- 
ilized Europe  who  occupy  places  near  the 
foot  of  the  scale  in  general  intelligence 
and  development — domestic  savages  who 
are  incapable  of  accepting  or  even  of  con- 
ceiving of  an  advanced  cuUus,  And  even 
among  the  religious  cl&'sses  of  men,  what 
intervals  between  the  different  types! 
What  a  distance  separates  the  Sweden- 
borgian  and  the  rationalist,  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant!  To  the 
ignorant  servant  girl  the  worship  of  fifteen 
centuries  old  is  helpful ;  she  too  is  of 
the  past,  and  cannot  suddenly  be  taught 
the  higher  significance  of  the  modem  ab- 
stract creeds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
intelligent  liberal  looks  forward  upon  the 
world.  He  poises  himself,  like  a  Poly- 
nesian swimmer,  upon  the  front  of  the 
billow.  But  as  he  takes  the  onward  as- 
pect, he  fails,  too  oflen,  to  see  the  value 
to  others  of  what  he  has  left  behind. 

Most  of  us,  indeed,  retain  in  our  mental 
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88  well  as  in  our  physical  oomposiiion  done  among  oar  own  aoqaaintaooes  and 

something  of  an  antiquated  past.    Few  friends. 

of  us  are  ready  to  dispense  entirely  with  It  is  the  failure  to  regard  humanity  and 

superstitions ;  nor  shall  we  do  so  until  its  concerns  as  a  systematic  growth  that 

knowledge  is  far  more   complete   than  has  caused  a  large  proportion  of  human 

now.     We  credit  such  traditions  as  are  errors ;  and  I  wish  to  indicate  some  ofthe 

more  or  less  suited  to  our  habitat  and  cul*  chief  of  these. 

ture.    The  archaic  ideas  are  still  serrice-  The  error  of  the  statesman  is  in  r^^aid* 

able;  and  we  should  be  cautious  of  in-  ing  political  ideas  as  fixed,  in  endeaToring 

tellectual  complacency  as  long,  for  in-  to  prescribe  national  movement  according 

stance,  as  men  remain  who  deny  that  to  formulas.    The  error  of  art  is  that  it 

the  earth  is  round,  or  attribute  railway  undervalues  new  ideals  and  new  ideas, 

accidents  to  "  ProTidence."    I  think  that  The  too  conserrative  artist  cannot  per- 

a  little  nebular  matter  still  lingers,  un-  oeive  that  subsidence  of  the  old  levels 

organised,  in  the  brains  of  most  of  us.  which  marks  the  rising  of  a  new  world 

It  would  seem  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  of  thought  from  the  deep.    Like  Barxy, 

bring  up  to  date  the  minds  which  are  the  who  retained  classic  costumes  and  wea- 

furthest  in  the  rear  of  modem  thought  pons  in  his  pictures  of  modem  battles,  he 

The  Indian  jugglers  have  not  communi-  constantly  makesaosthetic shipwreck  up(m 

cated  their  recipe  for  making  a  tree  grow  reels  where  nayigable  waters  no  longer 

in  a  single  night.    If  an  individual  ia  fk)w. 

many  centuries  behind  his  era,  it  is  not  The  error  of  the  educator  is  not  that  be 

probable  that  he  will  overtake  it  in  a  life-  imparts  too  much  intelligence,  but  that 

time.  he  attends  too  strictly  to  education  and 

Yet  instruction  accomplishes  seeming  too  little  to  growth.  In  the  strict  sense 
miracles.  These  antiquated  minds,  how-  of  the  word,  he  educates  too  much.  He 
ever  primitive  they  may  be,  are  not  fossil,  leads  the  mind  when  it  had  better  walk 
They  are  alive  and  receptive  ;  and,  in  en-  alone.  He  considers  the  mind  as  a  sheet 
lightened  countries,  they  are  subjected  to  of  paper,  an  empty  vase,  a  mass  of  clay— 
the  influence  of  modern  ideals.  Where  as  a  passive  ^ing,  which  it  is  not,  rather 
circumstance,  rather  than  stupidity,  has  than  a  pUstic  thing,  which  it  is.  The 
caused  the  vacuum,  ideas  have  a  power-  healthy  child  has  his  own  method  of  devd- 
ful  tendency  to  rush  in.  It  is  a  familiar  opment ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  you 
figure  that  ideas  are  borne  about  in  the  shall  pour  into  him.  He  is  a  strong- 
air  like  spores.  I  never  see  the  light  growing  organism,  that  needs  light,  air, 
stars  of  the  thistle-down  floating  over  the  soil,  and  culture,  more  than  education, 
meadow  without  fancying  each  one  of  Doubtless  the  dolts,  of  whom  there  is  still 
them  freighted  with  a  thought,  which  a  sufficient  number,  need  painful  educa- 
presently  it  will  deposit  somewhere.  In  ting ;  but  for  the  spirits  of  light,  friends, 
remote  countries  ideas  are  unloaded  with  scenery,  the  arts,  books,  work,  and  rest— 
the  cargoes  of  trading  ships;  that  airy  inaword,opportunify  to  grow— are  more 
freight  is  constantly  '*  arriving  out."  important  than  the  formal  education. 

The  soul  of  each  of  us  has  some  stunted*  The  error  of  the  church  is  that  it  affirms 

branches ;  and  men  of  the  highest  intelli-  the  special  significance  of  certain  religions 

gence  and  character  may  find  a  better,  eras  and  persons,  and  denies  it  to  all  tbe 

because   a   higher,  broader,  and   more  rest ;  as  if  the  tree  of  life  had  not  germi- 

fruitful  '*  field  of  labor'' in  civilisation  nated  until  the  beginning  of  that  partieu* 

than  in  barbarism.    The  home  mission  is  lar  era.    This  \a  the  reason  why  the  faa- 

more  important  than  the  foreign;  it  is  bitual  attitude  of  science  and  of  formal  the- 

better  to  work  upon  good  rather  than  ology  is  one  of  antagonism.    Must  they 

upon  poor  material.    Let  those  who  can  always  remain  at  swords*  points? 

influence  the  noblest  persons  go  calmly  In  what  I  am  about  to  say  I  shall  criti- 

about  their  task,  and  not  be  tempted  cise  theology,  not  religion.    Science  and 

away  to  Eoordistan  or  the  Mountains  of  religion  need  have  no  quarrel ;  bat  sei- 

the  Moon.    There  are  yet  higher  philan-  ence  and  theology  take  not  merely  difler- 

thropies  at  home.    The  strongest  charac-  ent  but  opposite  aspects  of  the  world, 

ters  find  their  audience  at  hand.  The  most  Science  la  the  body  of  our  knowledge,  or, 

laborious  missionary  work  remains  to  be  in  the  more  restricted  definition,  that  part 
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of  oor  knowled^  which  is  referable  to  beginning,  the  progress  of  science  has 

proved  principles.    Theologies  are  sjb-  been  a  conflict  with  theological  prejudice, 

terns  of  creed  and  of  cosmogony  that  are  Men  have  always  been  fond  of  explaining 

framed  to  correspond  with  particaiar  re-  the  universe ;  they  have  a  fatal  facility  in 

ligions.     Bearing  these   definitions   in  the  invention  of  systems ;  your  Eastern 

mind,  and  remembering  that  science  at-  theologian  thinks  nothing  of  ."apporting 

tacks  neither  piety  nor  religion,  but  only  the  world  upon  a  tortoise,  of  creating  it  in 

mistaken  theology,  we  shall  better  under-  six  days,  or  of  explaining  it  in  an  hour. 

stand  the  nature  of  the  opposition  be-  There  is  no  lack  of  theological  cosmogo- 

tweoi  these  two.  nies,  as  diverse  as  the  degrees  of  latitude 

Theology  represents  the  attempt  of  man  and  longitude.    But  they  have  the  seri- 

to  explain  the  universe  according  to  his  ous  fiiult,  that  no  two  of  them  agree. 

preferences ;  science,  to  explain  it  accord-  Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy  ;    heterodoxy  is 

ing  to  the  facts.    These  are  the  leading  your  doxy.    To  men  who  will  not  resolve 

aspects  under  which  man  has  contem-  to  know  the  &cts,  it  matters  little  that 

plated  the  mysteries  of  the  world.  the  surest  intuition  of  one  theologian  ap- 

However  repugnant  the  fiicts  of  the  pears  absurdity  or  sheer  heresy  to  his 
world  may  be,  the  man  of  science  asks,  rival ;  that  the  worship  of  any  sect  is 
first  of  all,  for  a  knowledge  of  them,  blasphemy  to  some  other  sect.  To  men 
Huxley  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  who  have  inherited  the  main  features  of 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci-  their  belief,  and  who  must  perforce  make 
enoe,  *'  Ve  are  not  here  to  inquire  what  their  intuitions  square  with  it,  it  is  of  no 
we  would  like ;  we  are  here  to  inquire  use  to  point  out  facts  which  tend  another 
what  is  true."  No  preference,  of  person,  way.  What  they  must  believe  is  settled 
of  party,  of  race,  can  be  taken  into  ao-  beforehand  by  inherited  tradition  ;  and 
count  by  science.  In  consequence,  sci-  all  their  logical  demonstrations  which 
enoe  attains  more  and  more  of  the  unity  seem  to  conduct  to  the  creed  are  built  up 
of  trath ;  its  conclusions  are  everywhere  from  within  ;  their  investigations  did  not 
the  same ;  what  is  proven  in  London  or  originally  lead  that  way  ;  these  are  not 
in  Florence  is  proven  in  all  the  acade-  the  approaches,  but  the  defences,  of  the 
mies.  Confused  as  may  be  its  debates,  citadel  of  faith.  Where  belief  is  the  men- 
some  definite  result  is  finally  reached ;  its  tal  habit,  the  fiiculty  of  entertaining  se- 
hottest  dissensions  are  reconciled  at  last,  rious  questions  of  evidence  is  lost.  You 
The  stream  of  investigation  may  roll  tur-  may  drench  the  mind  of  the  speculative 
bidly,  but  it  always  deposits  some  crystal  theologian  with  a  very  rain  of  facts ;  it 
residuum.  *' Real  truths,"  says  Whewell  rolls  off  like  drops  from  a  duck's  back, 
(**  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  "),  and  not  a  drop  of  conviction  penetrates. 
*'  when  once  established,  remain  to  the  Science  and  theology  alike  see  that  the 
end  of  time  a  part  of  the  mental  treasure  world  is  full  of  suffering,  of  dark  places, 
of  man,  and  may  be  discerned  through  of  shadowy  and  of  real  terrors,  of  disap- 
all  the  additions  of  later  days."  pointment  and  death.    Is  there  no  com- 

How  different  with  the  course  of  formal  pensation  for  all  these  sufferings  7  There 
theology,  which  is  the  attempt  to  formu-  .must  be  a  compensation,  men  say ;  some- 
hze  ancient  sentiment,  to  argue  from  tra-  where  happiness  certainly  awaits  us ;  it 
diti<Hi  and  from  feeling  instead  of  from  is  contrary  to  analogy  that  this  dteire 
the  phenomena !  This  stream  pours  dovm  should  lack  a  real  ol^ect.  Far  off  our 
a  troubled  tide;  in  its  depths  are  an-  ideal  must  exist ;  in  some  paradise  orntr- 
coonted  vrrecks,  but  no  treasure  save  that  wana  we  shall  attain  it ;  while  some 
which  has  been  wrecked  and  foundered,  day  vengeance  will  be  wrought  upon 
In  theology  hardly  a  step  has  been  proven,  those  whom  we  think  deserving  of  pun- 
to  the  common  acceptance  of  civiliied  men,  ishment.  We  crave  happiness,  and  in 
since  theology  began.  In  science  a  hun-  our  unhappiness  devise  a  heaven,  where 
dred  such  steps  have  been  proven  ;  theol-  we  and  those  who  agree  with  us  shall 
ogy  opposing  every  one  of  them.  From  ei^oy  perennial  pleasure.  We  require 
the  firist  hereby  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  punishments ;  and  we  easily  devise  a 
to  Darwin's  last  investigation  of  the  ori-  purgatory,  a  hades,  a  bell  for  those 
ginofspedee,  theology  has  waged  a  war  who  have  offended  our  conceptions  of 
ofextirpation  against  inquiry.   From  the  right.    We  desire  immortality;   there- 
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fore,  we  shall  be  immortal.  And  over  all  mysteries  of  creed.  Another  author  oon* 
these  solemn  domains  men  place  the  clades  that  to  every  Christian  the  en- 
gods,  one  or  many  in  number,  that  they  dence  of  his  belief  is  to  be  found  *'  in  his 
may  be  sure  that  their  own  mistakes  ownnature's  crying  out  .  .  .  toli?e."* 
will  be  rectified,  and  all  things  tarn  out  An  American  professor,  for  the  better  sap- 
conformably  to  their  ideals  in  the  end.  port  of  a  dogmatic  erysiem,  publishes  a 
I  do  not  deny  immortality  ;  I  only  say  that  list  of  eleven  "  intuitions,"  all  warranted 
our  desire  for  it  is  not  a  proof.  trustworthy  in  New  England.  It  would  be 

In  these  imposing  pictures  men  have  interesting  to  compare  his  list  with  a  simi- 
drawn  rather  from  their  wishes  than  their  lar  one  to  be  evolved  from  the  inner  ouh 
knowledge.  By  various  systems  of  de-  sciousness  of  a  Brahmin,  or  of  some  ex- 
termined  belief  they  seek  to  sustain  them-  pounder  to  ingenuous  youths  of  Buddhist 
selves  in  the  presence  of  sorrow.  They  orthodoxy.  It  is  an  easy  wisdom.  The 
demand  a  firm  assurance  by  which  to  live  "  intuitions  "  are  summoned,  by  the  half- 
and  to  die.  But  the  ground  of  their  assur-  thinkers  of  every  creed,  the  world  over, 
ance  ?  That  is  precisely  the  last  thing  into  to  prove  the  claims  of  the  most  diverae 
which  they  closely  inquire ;  while  it  is  the  theologies ;  and  not  only  professors,  but 
first  thing  which  they  feel  to  be  endan-  whole  communities  that  lay  claim  to  cul- 
gered  by  the  advance  of  science.  The  in-  ture,  accept  their  creeds  upon  evidence 
telligent  orthodox  person  knows  that  the  that  would  not  prove  a  will  in  a  second- 
number  of  systems  quite  opposite  to  his  rate  court  of  law.  We  are  not  bold  enough 
own,  yet  quite  as  devoutly  believed  in  by  to  inquire  frankly  whether  we  shall  die ; 
millions,  is  great.  More  than  this :  he  and  we  fall  back  upon  our  eleven  **  intai- 
knows  that  had  he  been  bom  under  other  tions."  Rather  than  accept  such  grounds 
skies  he  would  have  accepted  another  of  complacency,  the  firee  mind  might  vrell 
faith  as  implicitly  as  now  he  accepts  his  take  2ts  stand  with  the  poet  who  finds 
own.  Yet  he  strives  to  remain  assured  **  no  footing  so  solid  as  doubt." 
that  his  system  alone,  of  all,  is  the  right  .  All  of  us  have  observed  this  timid  and 
one,  and  that  no  dark  possibility  is  final  illogical  frame  of  mind.  I  knew  a  young 
except  for  those  who  deny  his  faith.  A  clergyman  who  fed  his  thoughts  wholly 
personal  or  local  preforence  is  made  the  upon  the  periodicals.  Nothing  could  in- 
criterion  of  the  truth.  duce  him  to  read  the  original  works,  the 

But  shall  we  never  have  done  asking  heresies  of  biology  and  science  which  the 
what  will  suit  us?  This  habit  of  pre-  reviews  attacked.  He  had  some  head; 
ference  belongs  to  an  early  stage  of  de-  he  understood  the  methods  of  Jonathan 
velopment ;  the  race,  which  in  this  mat-  Edwards,  and  he  had  all  the  air  of  sin- 
ter as  in  many  others  repeats  the  develop-  oerity ;  but  he  could  never  find  the  time 
ment  of  the  individual,  follows  its  feelings  to  encounter  '*  dangerous  "  speculatiooB 
more  readily  than  reason.  The  habit  of  in  the  original.  He  feared  the  direct  oon- 
explaining  phenomena  according  toper-  tact  of  commanding  thought.  Yetnoth- 
sonal  biasses  would  seem  a  vice  confirmed  ing  occupied  his  mind  so  much  as  polem- 
in  the  blood  of  the  race,  were  it  not  for  ios.  He  was  always  on  the  war-hoise ; 
reasons  presently  to  be  stated.  always  sounding  the  bugle  for  a  sortie ; 

It  is  surely  time  to  stop  this  contlnaal  always   confidently  citing    the  reviews. 

reference  to  our  likings  and  our  tradi-  **  Have  you  seen  the  July  '  Detonator*? 

tions.    The  tree  of  life  has  gained  a  more  Have  you  read  the  article  in  next  week's 

perfect  development  than  it  possessed  at  <  Tom-tom '  ?    Here  is  a  demolition  of  the 

the  time  our  creeds  were  in  flower.   What  development  theory,  of  Herbert  Spencer, 

was  Adam's  temptation  becomes  our  priv-  of  the  pretended  antiqaity  of  man,"  etc. 

ilege  and  duty :  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  The  young  clergyman  had  a  blithe  air 

tiree  of  knowledge.    It  is  cowardly  to  ask  of  jubilee  on  these  occasions,  as  if  he 

what  becomes  of  oar  happiness  if  we  do  had  been  a  party  to  great  transactions, 

not  believe.    It  is  too  late  in  the  history  One   might  suppose   that   science  wss 

of  character  to  say,  '*  Unless  we  believe  so  quite   worsted.    These   gentlemen  with 

and  so,  we  are  of  all  men  the  most  miser-  subversive  theories  had  not  henoefortb, 

able."     Matthew   Arnold   argues   that  in   his  opinion,  a   plank  lefl  to  stand 

neither  miracles,  prophecy,  nor  history  •  3^  5,  Gonld,  "Origin  and  ncnatopmct  «f 

afford  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  Beligious  BeUet*' 
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on.  Bat  it  presently  appeared  that  the  fore  we  can  begin  to  baild.  Little  as  we 
yoang  theologian  *'  had  not  had  time  *'  to  know,  we  will  take  oar  stand  apon  that ; 
read  Darwin's  great  book,  and  knew  the  we  will  put  up  no  painted  screen  between 
Tiews  of  the  other  heretics  only  through  as  and  the  darkness ;  we  will  take  what- 
the  representations  of  the  critics  of  bis  ever  risk  there  may  be  of  disclosing  un- 
own  school.  comfortable  fiicts.  We  will  not  be  re- 
Here  was  a  man  who  assumed  to  deal  tained  in  this  investigation  ;  nor  will  we 
with  modem  thought,  and  yet  knew  noth-  give  bonds  to  prove  that  the  universe  is  a 
ing  of  it  save  at  second  hand.    He  was  pleasant  place. 

content  to  live  in  hearsays.    In  Newton's  This  is  the  grand  thing ;  this  is  charao- 

days  he  would  have  ro&d  all  the  pam-  tor-^the  spirit  that  iaoes  the  facts ;  the 

phleteers,  but  vould  not  have  found  time  to  spirit  which  is  willing  to  think,  to  live, 

open  the  *'  Principia. "    The  peer  of  New-  to  die,  by  what  it  can  learn  of  them ;  the 

ton  being  among  us,  he  knew  as  little  of  spirit  which  accepts  enmity,  neglect,  cal- 

the  "  Principia  "  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  umny,  solitude,  poverty,  death,  annihila- 

tury.    Had  he  not  his  reviews,  and  his  tion  even,  rather  than  falsehood ;    the 

eleven  intuitions,  of  which  he  had  been  spirit  which  strives  to  be  right,  and  feels 

unconscious  antU  he  learned  them  firom  that  its  own  integrity  cannot  be  over- 

a  text-book?     In  the  light  of  these  he  thrown  by  death  or  by  hell;  the  spirit 

was  able  to  criticise  volumes  that  he  had  that  accepts  life  and  the  world  like  a 

never  seen,  and  to  overturn  speculations  bride,  for  better,  for  worse.    These  are 

that  he  did  not  comprehend.  the  first  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life. 

I  mention  this  man  because  he  was  a  My  theological  friend  supposed  that 
type.  He  was  a  fair  representative  of  a  character  came  especially  of  his  system, 
dass  who  will  not  permit  themselves  and  showed  me  letters  of  eulogy  from  per- 
to  be  brought  into  contact  with  strong  sons  who  commended  his  devotion  to  it. 
thought.  He  had  an  uneasy  fear  of  Yet  he  had  less  of  character  than  the 
listening  to  it ;  he  remained  in  igno-  humblest  of  the  Stoics.  What  credit  had 
ranee  of  its  tone,  its  method,  its  conclu-  his  goodness,  that  depended  on  the  world's 
sions.  And  yet  this  man  aspired  to  cul-  turning  out  right  at  last?  The  spirit  of 
ture,  and  presumed  to  teach !  He  wished,  the  Stoics,  their  example,  their  moral  at- 
indeed,  to  undeistand  these  dangerous  titude,  are  not  for  as  to  forget  in  these 
views ;  but  he  only  peeped  at  them  and  days  of  complaisances.  Even  renuncia- 
ran.  So  the  monkeys  in  the  zoological  tion,  expectation,  and  the  negative  vir- 
gardens,  when  Darwin  brought  snakes  to  tues,  are  too  much  in  vogue.  We  need  a 
show  them,  took  hasty  glances  into  the  little  healthy  self-reliance;  and  we  can 
basket  containing  the  dreaded  objects,  and  find  no  better  examples  of  it  than  those  of 
then  darted  trembling  away  two  thousand  years  ago.  Character  takes 
Fortunately,  men  of  stronger  intellectu-  but  the  first  step  in  progress  when  it  thus 
al  and  moral  temper  than  this  are  now  determines  to  call  preference  and  tradition 
leading  the  mind  of  the  world.  Men  of  by  their  right  names ;  when  it  records  a 
intellectual  and  moral  character  multiply  vow  to  walk,  however  painfully,  in  the 
•^men  who  are  willing  to  seek  out  and  to  difficult  way  toward  definite  knowledge, 
fiuse  the  fistcts,  however  dreadful  they  may  The  aspect  of  modem  science  is  distinctly 
be.  This  resolute  minority  says :  Even  that  of  man's  double  growth  in  character, 
thoagb  all  the  world  accept  your  pleasant  First,  of  his  intellectual  power  and  mas- 
theories  of  now  and  hereafter,  your  hy-  tery ;  and  second,  of  his  moral  temper, 
potheses  of  heaven  and  of  hell,  even  though  his  devotion  to  the  fact;  which  is  not 
they  should  persecute  us  as  of  old  for  de-  less  certain  because  it  is  contested  by  the- 
nying  them,  we  cannot  accept  your  un-  ology.  An  Itelian  king  may  still  secretly 
proven  saying.  We  have  more  serious  tremble  before  the  papal  bull ;  but  what 
inquiries  in  hand  than  what  we  would  anathema  can  deter  a  Darwin?  what  hell 
like.  However  reverent  your  convictions  intimidate  a  Huxley?  Tyhen  Perugino 
may  be,  however  venerable  the  traditions  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  he  refused  the 
that  support  them,  we  must  set  them  offices  of  a  confessor,  saying,  "  I  want  to 
aside  when  they  assume  to  check  our  in-  see  what  a  soul  which  has  not  confessed 
quiries.  There  is  great  need  of  rejection  will  be  in  that  place !  "  These  words, 
and  denial ;  we  must  clear  the  ground  be-  while  they  have  an  unnecessary  note  of 
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defiance,  prefigure  the  fearlessness  of  ation.  They  try  to  believe  that  there  is 
modern  inquiry.  Now  that  skeptics  are  no  real  antagonism  between  science  and 
no  longer  burned  for  conducting  experi-  themseWes ;  they  declare  that  all  these 
ments  or  expressing  views,  there  is  less  little  difficulties  will  one  day  be  quite  re- 
cause  for  heat  in  discussion.  The  odium  conciled.  Revelation  will  be  found  to  be 
antitheoiogicum  is  less  needed  than  during  in  harmony  with  fact ;  theology  and  sci- 
those  times.  Science  already  holds  the  ence  will  be  justified  together.  In  the 
intellectual  rein  in  Europe ;  in  orthodox  fiice  of  the  enemy  before  whom  they  most 
England  an  uneasy  deference  is  paid  to  it  fiill  they  feebly  smile ;  as  one  who  should 
by  the  Church.  In  America  a  deeper  an-  dally  with  a  tiger  in  the  act  to  ^riog, 
imosity  to  liberal  thought  remains,  or  who  should  expostulate  on  the  acaflbld 
though  deprived  of  the  power  of  overt  with  the  executioner, 
persecution.  In  the  middle  of  the  world,  meairwhile. 

But  we  should  be  cautious  vrith  our  stands  science  experimenting ;  debate,  n- 

oomplacency.    Our  most  liberal  preachers  jection,  acceptance  goes  on;  the  intelli- 

say,  **  See  how  bold  we  are !  "  when  they  gent  world  watches  with  curious  interest, 

have  advanced  but  halfway  to  the  debat-  Some  of  the  bystanders  are*  disturbed, 

ed  limit  between  soienti^c  opinion  and  the  some  delighted,  some  indifferent.    There 

outlying  ignorance.  are  those  who  uneasily  pluck  at  the  ob> 

Yet  theology  is  now  occupied  almost  server's  garment,  like  savages  who  molest 
entirely  with  the  defensive.    It  no  longer  the  railway  surveyor,  and  find  his  chain 
makes  many  sallies ;  it  keeps  behind  the  and  theodolite  sacrilegious.     Some  are 
barricade,  looking  into  the  muzzles  of  vituperative ;  but  hard  names  are  loaiDg 
the  approaching  guns.    The  attack  is  on  their  barb,  and  do  not  bite  as  they  did. 
the  part  of  science.    The  reduction  of  Knowledge  is  by  no  means  a  cure-ail  for 
each  stronghold  of  formal  theology  is  now  human  evils ;  but  this  hostility,  under 
seen  to  be,  like  the  result  of  a  skilful  cover  of  whatever  creed,  to  the  increase 
siege,  mainly  a  question  of  time.    The  of  knowledge,  is  the  deplorable  thing, 
teaching  of  history  is  that  wherever  sci-  "  It  is  unfortunate,"  says  Wallace, ''  that 
ence  and  theology  join  issue,  the  latter  the  prepossessions  of  religious  sentiment 
must  sooner  or  later  abandon  the  disput-  in  fkvor  of  metaphysical  theories  should 
ed  field.    A  hundred  points  of  doctrine,  ,  make  the  progress  of  science  always  seem 
each  one  deemed  essential  once,  have  each  like  an  indignity  to  reUgion,  or  a  detrM>- 
in  turn  been  abandoned  to  victorious  soi-  tion  from  what  is  held  as  most  sacred ; 
ence.    Theology  has  uniformly,  but  un-  yet   the   responsibility  of  this   belongs 
availingly ,  branded  every  strong  advancer  neither  to  the  progress  of  science  nor  to 
of  our  knowledge,  frt)m  Galileo  to  Dar-  true  religious  sentiment,  but  to  a  false 
win,  as  a  blasphemer.    Yet  each  time,  conservatism,  an  irrational  respect  for  the 
afler  science  has  won  its  victory,  theology  ideas  and  motives  of  a  philosophy  which 
is  hasty  in  proclaiming   peace.    It  de  finds  it  more  and  more  difficult  with  evezy 
dares  its  defeat  unimportant,  its  oonces-  advance  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  itsas- 
sions  merely  a  change  in  interpretation  ;  sumptions  with  facts  of  observation.*' 
and  a  plastic  exegesis  builds  up  the  bat-  In  spite  of  all  this  hostility,  there  is 
tered  wall.    Geology,  antiquities,  pbilo-  growth ;  and  this  growth  of  the  tree  of 
sophy,  are  all  '*  harmonised  "  before  the  life  we  call  progress.   Yet,  however  inno- 
smoke  of  the  assault  has  fairly  cleared  cent  this  growth,  each  new  stage  of  it 
away ;  and  even  now  the  formal  theologi-  must  always  seem  wrong  at  first  to  a  ro- 
ans prepare  to  admit  that  man  might  spectable  mejority  of  men.    Each  step  in 
have  descended  from  a  monkey,  while  progress  is  at  first  an  insight  of  a  small 
they  positively  draw  the  line  of  conces-  minority;  and  because  it  discredits  the 
sion  at  the  "tidal  animal."     But  it  is  old  order  of  things,  it  must  seem  immoral 
their  fate  to  retreat.  Why  should  not  for^  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  who 
mal  theology  take  warning  from  its  long  cannot  yet  understand  it.    But  even  the 
experience  of  discomfiture?     By  etacua-  stupid,  if  they  live  long  enough,  at  last 
ting  its  untenable  positions  at  the  first  as-  see  the  rightness  of  it.    In  due  couim  of 
sault,  its  defenders  would  avoid  the  suffer-  time  the  reform,  being  accepted  and  in- 
ings  of  a  siege.    But  most  of  the  theologi-  stituted,  drifts  into  the  receding  horiiQii 
ans  do  not  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situ-  of  oonsef^tisms. 
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More  than  this :  pxogreRS  may  not  only  the  uniTene ;  be  is  tbe  lambent  flame  that 

seem,  but  be  immoral,  if  it  take  too  long  brightens  at  the  point  where  the  breath 

and  sudden  a  step.     When,  the  moral  of  the  spirit  impinges  upon  the  focus  of 

sense  not  being  sufficiently  enlightened  to  the  material  world, 

follow  its  lead,  it  strides  far  over  the  old  There>seems  to  be  good  reason  to  think 

boundaries  of  prescription,  it   becomes  th^t  this  secular  law  of  change  is  also  a 

then  strictly  a  <ran5,$v'es^n.    But  Intel-  law  of  improTement.    Such  is  the  opinion 

ligence  and  knowledge  eventually  have  of  science ;  yet  iiot  without  arrests  and 

theirown  way ;  and  though  the  particular  pauses   do    these  ameliorations  go   on. 

moralities  are  modified  to  suit  the  new  Evolution  follows  a  rhythm  which  is  very 

times,  the  deeper  principles  of  duty  and  puuling  and  complex— epicycles  within 

religion  do  not  lose  their  foothold  in  the  cycles,  as  in  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy, 

heart.    Thus  the  abolition  of  capital  pun-  and  quantities  as  difficult  to  measure  ss 

isbment  would  be  a  dangerous  doctrine  in  the  ratios  of  the  planetary  distances  which 

most  of  the  barbarous  societies ;  the  doc-  Bode  and  other  mathematicians  attempted 

trine  of  community  of  goods  would  be  in  vain  to  formulate  precisely.    Progress 

equally  dangerous  in  most  civilized  ones,  has',  indeed,  its  regressions,  its  pauses. 

On  what  dangerous  ground  does  the  Gal-  eddies,  and  vortices.    While  the  general 

Tinist  seem  to  the  Catholic  to  be,  the  drift  of  science,  of  manners,  character, 

Unitarian  to  the  Calvinist,  the  Rationalist  and  religion,  is  toward  improvement,  still 

to  the  Unitarian !    But  each  creed  is  held  there  are  pauses  that  may  last  for  many 

with  equal  sincerity.    With  each  new  centuries;  declensions, decadences, which 

thought  a  new  ring  is  added  to  the  cir-  seem  at  the  time  to  involve  the  ruin  of 

cumference  of  the  great  ash  tree  Ygdra-  the  world.    As  the  nevrspapers  announce 

sit,  "  which  stands   over   the   well   of  every  few  mornings,  in  some  temporary 

time,"  and  its  roots  strike  deeper  into  question  of  politics,  the  chief  event  of  the 

tbe  ground.  year  or  of  the  century,  so  the  historian  of 

This  idea  of  growth  entirely  excludes  ruined  civilizations,  failing  to  perceive 

that  of  sameness  or  repetition  in  history,  that  centuries  are  but  as  hours  in  judging 

Tbe  cycles  are  a  spiral  curve,  and  do  not  of  universal  progress,  may  conclude  with 

eome  back  to  the  point  whence  they  start-  equal  haste  that  new  eras  are  likely  to 

ed.    Only  those  who  have  reasoned  from  '  bring  us  nothing  better  thnn^  the  old. 

insufficient  data  have  said,    Human  na-  We  need  not  deny,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

tnre  is  alvrays  the  same.    The  study  of  greatness  of  past  eras.    If  nature  lags 

the  lately  revealed  immense  periods  of  and  pauses  sometimes,  she  has  sometimes 

growth  has  given  us  the  parallax  of  this  made  wonderful  sallies  of  progress.  There 

now  quite  sensible  movement.     Human  really  were  good  old  times;  the  darkest 

nature  is  constantly  changing.  ages  were  not  wholly  dark. 

Astronomers  once  thought  the  stars  to  But  the  pauses  of  nature  are  not  per- 
remain  the  same.  But  further  observa-  ennial.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  we 
tion  shovrs  that  the  ancient  constellations  may,  in  the  strictest  spirit  of  induction, 
are  slowly  breaking  up  and  assuming  new  expect  great  things  in  the  course  of  evo- 
oonfignrations.  The  Pleiades  after  all  are  lution.  The  tree  of  life  has  its  best  fruit- 
but  a  temporary  arrangement.  The  age  yet  in  the  bud. 
north  star  itself  has  to  go,  in  course  of  Thus  we  may  expect  that  our  knowl- 
time.  On  the  planet  nothing  can  with-  edge,  though  it  may  never  master  the 
stand  the  tendency  to  flux.  A  statue,  an  essential  nature  of  things,  nor  compre- 
institntion,  a  cathedral,  melt  away  in  the  bend  what,  metaphysicians  call  **  the  in- 
soWent  current  of  the  centuries.  Steel  and  finite"  and  "the  absolute,"  may  yet 
diamond  are  but  less  Tolatile  than  the  sum-  enter  provinces  that  now  seem  unap- 
merolond.  The  adamant  is  a  misnomer ;  proachable,  and  are  still  the  despair  of 
we  think  it  unchangeable  only  because  we  philosophy.  When  we  consider  what  the 
have  not  observed  it  long  enough.  Hu-  accomplished  growth  of  the  human  mind 
manity,  like  other  things,  is  constantly  has  already  been — the  interval  between 
undergoing  molecular  rearrangement ;  it  the  Caflre  and  the* European — we  are  au- 
is  not  finished  nor  labelled  as  yet  for  any  thorized  to  expect  a  continuance  of  the 
philosopher's  cabinet.  Man  is  the  ever-  career.  The  presumption  is  that  this 
changing  product  of  the  highest  forces  of  growth  will  continue ;  the  presnmptuous- 
34 
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ne66  is  on  the  side  of  ihose  who  argue  He  most  have  reasons  who  would  face  it — 
that  our  powers  have  reached  their  limit,  who  woald  maintain  against  the  skeptics 
and  that  the  book  of  development  is  that  we  are  likely  to  attain,  at  some  fa- 
dosed,  tore  time,  near  or  remote,  any  satisfying 

Let  me  state,  in  dosing,  my  reasons  for  knowledge  of  life  and  death,  and  of  what 

thinking  why  we.  may  expect  to  have  dear  comes  after  life  and  death,  or  seek  the 

knowledge  at  some  future  day  respecting  interpretation  of  these  **  huge,  gaunt, 

someof  the  enigmas  of  life.  vacant  dreams."    As  our  desire  for  this 

In  all  ages  the  tradition  of  philosophy,  knowledge  most  not  lead  us  to  assume 

the  habit  of  thought  among  the  i^ost  cul-  that  we  have  it,  so  the  same  desire  most 

tivated  minds  of  the  world,  is  that  man  not  lead  us  even  to  expect  it.     What 

cannot  expect  to  learn  more  of  the  great  reason  can  we  show  for  any  hope  of  dis- 

mysteries  of  life,  of  death ,  of  immortality,  covering  the  eternal  secret  7 

of  divine  being,  than  he  knows  already.  In  the  recent  lessons  of  historic  growUi 

What  can  we  do  with  these  problems  we  find  a  reason. 

that  have  baffled  the   lougings  of  the  Think  first  of  our  known  career  of  d»- 
heart  and  the  penetration  of  the  intellect  velepment.    From  our  savage  ancestors, 
since  first  the  mind  perceived  its  darkness  who,  like  certain  savages  of  to-day,  pos- 
and  the  heart  first  felt  its  sad  unrest?  sessed  no  idea  of  law  or  religion,  and 
Why  expect  any  fuller  answers  to  these  could  not  count  beyond  two,  how  great  a 
insoluble  questions  than  have  been  vouch-  distance  to  the  modem  mind  !   The  inter- 
safed  to  the  long  procession  of  wise  men  val  of  development  between  the  lowest 
who  have  already  inquired  at  the  shrine  savage  and  the  highest   civOisation   is 
of  these  dark  oracles?    The  sphinx  will  much  greater  than  that  between  the  high- 
never  open  her  lips  to  human  entreaty ;  est  animal  and  the  lowest  savage.    Are 
she  will  look  down  silently,  as  she  has  we  not  rapidly  gaining  the  capacity  for 
ever  done,  upon  our  **  eternal  passion,  the  knowledge  that  we  desire  ?    Between 
eternal  pain."    The  wisest  say  that  the  the  early  savage  and  the  thinker  ofio-day 
end  of  all  philosophy  is  to  show  us  that  the  interval  is  presumably  much  greater 
we  can  know  nothing  positively.    The-  than  that  which  the  thinker  of  to-day 
ology  satisfies  those  who  are  determined  must  accomplish  in  order  to  make  the 
to  be  satisfied ;  spiritualism  is  a  rumor ;  discoveries  he  desires.     To  reach    that 
faith's  anchor   does   not  always   hold,  wisdom  we  need  not  to  advance  so  far  in 
What  more  can  science  do  ?    The  more  we  knowledge  of  the  mind  as  we  have  already 
know,  the  more  we  perceive  remains  that  advanced  in  our  knowledge  of  matter. 
is  to  be  known.    We  have  not  yet  learn-  The  brightest  Utopia  that  poets  and  re- 
ed the  rudiments  of  this  ultimate  knowl-  formers  ever  piotored,  though  aetoally 
edge  ;  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  very  distant,  is  relatively  near  when  oom- 
quantities  with  which  we  are  to  deal,  pared  with  our  accomplished  progress. 
We  cannot  even  define  nor  speak  of  body ,  If,  then,  man   is   a   creature  of  im- 
matter  and  force,  spirit  and  soul,  with-  mense  capacity  for  development,  a  ea- 
out  assuming  a  kmiwledge  that  we  do  pacity  unsuspected  until  science  proved 
not  possess.    What  is  matter?  what  is  it — if   man   has  already   achieved   ia- 
force?  what  is  spirit?    Or  if  these  be  mense  advances  in  every  fiioulty  of  his  na- 
harder  questions  than  we  can  ever  solve,  tare,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  his 
then  how  do  we  know  that  these  three  are  future  development  7  Man  is  still  a  young 
radically  different ;  that  force  is  aughtelse  child  of  time.    Assign  to  a  future  as  dis- 
than  a  finer  substance ;  that  spirit  is  any-  tant  as  yon  choose  the  dates  of  great  ad- 
thing  other  than  a  condition  of  force  or  vanoes— «nd  they  are  fiir  more  ramote 
matter?    Alf  these  points  are  still  in  de-  than  the  sanguine  reformer  fancies— still 
bate,  and  we  still  have  the  alphabet  of  the  presamption  is  that  his  growth  will 
these  mysteries  to  learn.    The  sad  philo-  continue,  and  not  less  rapidly  than  hereto- 
sophers  assure  ns  that  the  presumption  fore.    Movement  being  the  law,  we  most 
of  all  history  and  experience  is  against  not  think  that  it  has  ceased  because  it  is 
hope.    Let  us  no  longer,  say  they,  at-  slow.    The  burden  of  proof  is  with  thon 
tempt  the  solution  of  the  insoluble.  who  contend  that  evolntion  has  come  to  a 

Thus  the  argument  stands  to-day ;  and  stop.  In  the  absence  of  soob  proof,  we  may 

the  skeptical  position  is  indeed  strong,  safoly  argae  that  man's  thought  is  yet  to 
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achieve  victories  which  we  hardly  dream  to  be  said.*'  We  are  puzzling  oat  the 
of  now.  characters  in  which  are  to  be  written  the 
This  then  is  the  presumption — ^not  a  solutions  of  these  great  inquiries.  Sci- 
baseless  but  a  reasonable  one^-respecting  ence  goes  on  patiently,  *' proving  all 
the  prospects  of  our  knowledge.  If  we  things,  holding  fast  to  that  which  is 
may  expect  the  general  development  of  good ;  "  investigating  all  things  in  the 
human  power  and  insight  to  continue  in  spirit  of  sincerity,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
the  future  as  it  has  been  continued  in  the  piety.  It  is  the  standing  charge  of  sen- 
past,  why  question  the  prowess  of  the  in-  timent  against  science,  that  the  latter  is 
tellect  7  Is  it  reasonable  to  deny  the  pos-  hard  and  cold ;  that  it  delineates  an  im- 
sibility — ^nay,  even  the  probability — that  personal  and  intolerable  fate, 
tho  answers  to  the  hard  questions  I  have  We  have  seen  that  knowledge  does  not 
named  may  be  discovered  by  the  patient  take  much  account  of  our  prejudices.  It 
labors  and  secular  growth  of  human  power  says  as  yet,  with  the  poet : 

and  penetration?    These  have  alr^dy  re-  of  Heaven  or  HeU  I  have  no  power  to  stag: 

vealed  mysteries  of  mind  and  matter  that  I  cannot  ease  the  burden  of  your  fears, 

are  darker  to  the  savage  of  to-day,  and  ^or  make  quick-coming  Death  a  little  thing, 

remoter  from  the  orbit  of  his  thought  and  ^^^  **'  "^  "^^^^  »*»*"  ^^^  *»*««*  y^^  *«»"• 

comprehension,  than  those  which  remain  Faith  only  can  do  this.    Still  there  is 

to  baffle   the  civilized  mind  ;  and  what  a  scientific  faith.    The  believer  in  evolu- 

Uiese  powers  have  done  it  is  the  strong  tion  is  a  true  optimist.    And  the  man  of 

presumption  of  philosophy    that    these  science  knows  that  if  in  his  quiet  tasks 

powers  will  continue  to  do.    Let  science  he  disturbs  things  that  have  been  called 

teach  us  as  much  of  what  we  call  the  sacred,  he  is  but  obeying  the  old  law  by 

spirit  as  it  has  already  taught  us  of  what  which  those  things  themselves  once  dis- 

we  call  matter,  and  these  dark  questions  placed  yet  earlier  objects  of  reverence, 

will  be  made  clear.    If  we  could  return  to  Knowledge  will  bring  us  more  than  it 

the  planet  after  a  proper  time  in  the  fu-  will  take  away.    Our  old  mysteries  press 

ture,  we  should  find  our  present  mysteries  onward  toward  solution.    The  day  will 

solved.     I    believe,  with    the   scientific  come  when,  many  of  these  will  be  under- 

&ith,that  science  will  one  day  master  for  stood,  and  new  themes. will  occupy  the 

itself  the  question  of  immortaliCJr.  advancing  mind. 

"  On  all  great  sul^'ects  much  remains  Titus  Mumson  Coan. 
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He  who  blows  through  bronze  may  breathe  through  sOver  —Robert  Browning. 

THE  bright  hoars  laughed  with  sunshine. 
And  pnffii  of  balmy  air 
Sought  for  the  shy  Arbutus, 
To  loose  her  matted  hair ; 

All  gently,  like  a  lover, 

To  lift  her  trailing  hair. 
And  see  if  she  were  sleeping, 

And  kiss  her  unaware. 

The  forest  thrilled  with  wonder, 

Nor  guessed,  that  happy  day, 
Bluff  Haroh  had  gone  a- wooing 

The  lady-love  of  May. 

Nettix  M.  Arnold. 
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BERNE,  September  95/A,  1873.— In  caliar  satisfaotion  in  seeing  tbem  here. 
Berne  again,  some  eleven  weeks  Switzerland  is  a  *'  show  coantry " — I 
after  having  lefl  it  in  July.  I  have  think  so  more  and  more  every  time  I 
never  been  in  Switzerland  so  late,  and  I  oome  here ;  and  its  use  in  the  world  is 
came  hither  innocently  supposing  that  to  reassure  persons  of  a  benevolent  fancy 
the  last  Gook^s  tourist  would  have  paid  when  they  begin  to  wish  the  maas  of 
out  his  last  coupon  and  departed.  But  I  mankind ,had  only  a  little  more  elevating 
was  lucky,  it  seems,  to  discover  an  empty  amusement.  Here  is  amusement  for  a 
cot  in  an  attic  and  a  very  tight  place  at  a  thousand  years,  and  elevating,  certainly, 
table  d'hote.  People  are  all  flocking  out  as  mountains  five  miles  high  can  make  it 
of  Switzerland,  as  in  July  they  were  I  expect  to  live  to  see  the  summit  of 
flocking  in,  and  the  main  channels  of  Monte  Rosa  heated  by  steam-tubes  and 
egress  are  terribly  choked.  I  have  been  adorned  with  a  hotel  setting  three  tablet 
here  several  days,  watching  them  come  d'hote  a  day.  ....  I  have  been  walk- 
and  go  ;  it  is  like  the  march-past  of  an  ing  about  the  arcades,  which  nsed  to  be^ 
army.  It  gives  one  a  lively  impression  stow  a  grateful  shade  in  July,  bat  which 
of  the  quantity  of  luxury  now  diffused  seem  rather  dusky  and  chilly  in  these 
through  the  world.  Here  is  little  Swit-  shortening  autumn  days.  I  am  struck 
zerland  disgorging  its  tens  of  thou-  with  the  way  the  English  alwa^^s  speak 
sands  of  honest  folks,  chiefly  English,  of  them — with  a  shudder,  as  gloomy,  as 
and  rarely,  to  judge  by  their  faces  and  dirty,  as  evil-smelling,  as  suffocating,  as 
talk,  children  of  light,  in  any  eminent  freezing  (as  it  may  be) — as  anything  and 
degree ;  for  whom  snow-peaks,  and  gla-  everything  but  admirably  picturesque.  I 
ciers,  and  passes,  and  lakes,  and  chalets,  believe  we  Americans  are  the  only  people 
and  sunsets,  and  a  cafi  compkt^  **  includ-  who,  in  travelling,  judge  things  on  Uie 
ing  honey,*'  as  the  coupon  says,  have  be-  first  impulse— when  we  do  judge  tb«n  at 
oome  prime  necessities  for  six  weeks  all — ^not  from  the  stand-point  of  simple 
every  year.  It's  not  so  long  ago  that  comfort.  Most  Americaas,  strolling  forth 
lords  and  nabobs  monopolized  these  plea-  into  these  Gk>thic  tunnels,  are,  I  imagine, 
sures ;  but  nowadays  a  month's  tour  in  too  much  amused,  too  much  diverted  from 
Switzerland  is  no  more  a  jeu  de  prince  theic  sense  of  an  inalienable  right  to  be 
than  a  Sunday  excursion.  To  watch  comfortable,  to  be  conscious  of  heat  or 
this  huge  Anglo-Saxon  wave  ebbing  cold,  of  thick  air,  or  even  of  the  ani- 
through  Berne  makes  one  fancy  that  the  versal  smell  of  strong  charcuterie.  If  the 
common  lot  of  mankind  is  afler  all  not  so  picturesque  were  banished  from  the  iaoe 
very  hard,  and  that  the  masses  have  reach-  of  the  earth,  I  think  the  idea  would  sor- 
ed a  rather  high  standard  of  comfort,  vive  in  some  typical  American  heart. 
The  view  of  the  Oberland  chain,  as  yon  ...  I  have  perhaps  spent  too  many 
see  it  from  the  garden  of  the  hotel,  really  days  here  to  call  Berne  interesting,  but 
butters  one'sbread  very  handsomely;  and  the  sturdy  little  town  has  certainly  a 
here  are  I  don't  know  how  many  hnn-  powerfnl  individuality.  I  ought  before 
dred  Cook's  tourists  a  day,  looking  at  it  this  to  have  made  a  few  memoranda, 
through  the  smoke  of  their  pipes.  Is  it  It  stands  on  a  high  promontory,  with 
really  the  *'  masses  "  I  see  every  day  at  the  swift,  green  Aar  girding  it  about  and 
the  table  d'hote?  They  have  rather  too  making  it  almost  an  island.  The  sides 
few  h's  to  the  dozen,  as  one  may  say,  bat  plunge  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  in 
their  good-nature  is  great.  Some  people  some  places  steeply  terraced  (those,  for 
complain  that  they  ''vulgarize"  Swit-  iastanoe,  overlooked  by  the  goodly  houses 
zerland,  but  as  &r  as  I  am  concerned,  I  of  the  grave  old  Junkemgasse)— gardens 
freely  give  it  up  to  them,  and  take  a  pe-  which   brown,  skinny  old   women   are 
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always  raking  and  scraping  and  waters  pretty,  sits  all  day  plying  hei  sewing- 
ing,  nosing  and  fumbling  among  the  cab-  machine,  with  her  head  on  one  side  and 
bages  like  goats  on  the  edge  of  a  preci-  an  upward  glance  at  observant  passers — 
pioe ;  in  others,  as  beneath  the  cathedral  a  something  that  one  may  call  the  co* 
terrace,  cemented  by  an  immense  preci-  quetry  of  industry.  Another,  a  perfect 
pice  of  buttressed  masonry.  Within,  it  mountain  of  a  woman,  is  brought  forth 
is  homely,  ugly,  almost  grotesque,  but  every  morning,  lowered,  with  the  proper 
full  of  character ;  indeed,  I  don't  know  precautions,  into  her  bench,  and  left  there 
why  it  should  have  so  much  when  there  till  night.  She  is  always  knitting  a. 
are  cities  which  have  played  twice  the  stocking ;  I  have  an  idea  that  she  is  the 
part  in  the  world  which  wear  a  much  less  foumisseuse  of  the  whole  little  Swiss 
striking  costume.  The  town  is  almost  army ;  or  she  ought  to  wear  one  of  those 
all  in  length,  and  lies  chiefly  along  a  sm-  little  castellated  crowns  which  form  tie 
gle  street,  stretching  away,  under  various  coiffure  of  ladies  on  monuments,  and  sit 
names,  fh)m  the  old  city  gate,  with  its  there  before  all  men's  eyes  as  the  em- 
deserted  grassy  bear-pit,  where  little  bodied  genius  of  the  city — the  patroness 
chamois  now  are  kept — tender  little  cha-  of  Berne.  Like  the  piers  of  the  arcades, 
mois,  which  must  create  an  appetite,  one  she  has  a  most  fantastic  thickness,  and 
would  think,  in  the  lurking  ursine  ghosts,  her  superfluous  fleshly  substance  could 
if  they  still  haunt  the  place — to  the  great  certainly  furnish  forth  a  dozen  women  on 
stDgie-arched  bridge  over  the  Aar  and  the  American  plan.  I  suppose  she  is  forty 
the  new  bear-pit,  where  tourists  hang  years  old,  but  her  tremendous  bulk  is  sur^ 
over  the  rail  and  fling  turnips  to  the  mounted  by  a  face  of  the  most  infantine 
shaggy  monsters.  This  street,  like  most  freshness  and  nalveti.  She  is  evidently 
of  its  neighbors,  is  built  on  arcades —  not  a  fool;  on  the  contrary,  she  looks  very 
great,  massive,  low-browed,  straddling  sensible  and  amiable ;  but  her  immense 
arcades— in  the  manner  of  Chester  and  circumference  has  kept  experience  at  bay, 
Bologna  (bat  far  more  solidly).  The  and  she  is  perfectly  innocent  because  noth- 
houses  are  gray  and  uneven,  and  mostly  ing  has  ever  happened  to  her.  This  won- 
capped  with  great  pent-house  red  roofis,  derful  woman  is  only  a  larger  specimen 
surmounted  with  quaint  little  knobs  and  of  the  general  Bernese  type— the  heaviest, 
steeples  and  turrets.  They  have  flower-  grossest,  stoltdest,  certainly,  that  I  have 
pots  in  the  windows  and  red  cushions  on  ever  seen.  Every  one  here  is  ugly  (ex- 
the  sills,  on  which,  toward  evening,  there  oept  the  little  woman  with  the  sewing- 
are  generally  planted  a  pair  of  solid  Ber^  machine) ;  every  one  is  awkward,  dogged^ 

nese  elbows.    If  the  elbows  belong  to  a    boorish,  and  bearish.    Mr.  B called 

man,  he  is  smoking  a  big-bowled  pipe ;  my  attention  to  the  shape  of  the  men  ;  it 

if  they  belong  to  one  of  the  softer  sex,  is  precisely  the  shape  of  the  bears  in  the 

the  color  in  her  cheeks  is  generally  a  fair  pit  when  they  sttfnd  up  on  their  hind 

match  to  the  red  in  the  cushion.    The  pavrs  to  beg  for  turnips — the  short,  thick 

arcades  are  wonderful   in   their   huge,  neck,  the  big,  sturdy  trunk,  the  flat, 

awkward  solidity  ;  there  is  superfluous  meagre  hips — the  total  absence  of  hips,  in 

stone  and  mortar  enough  stowed  away  fact — the  shrunken  legs  and   long   flat 

in  the  piers  to  build  a  good-sized  city  on  feet.    Since  making  this  discovery  I  see 

the  American  plan.    Some  of  these  are  the  bear  element  humanly  and  socially  at 

of  really  fabulous  thickness ;  I  should  every  turn,  and  begin  to  regard  it  as  a 

think  those  in  the  Theater-Platz  mea-  kind  of  bearish  cynicism  that  the  towns- 

sared,  laterally  from  edge  to  edge,  some  folk  should  hug  the  likeness  as  they  do, 

ten  feet.    The  little  shops  in  the  arcades  and  thrust  the  ugly  monsters  at  you,  in 

are  very  dusky  and  unventilated  ;  few  of  the  flesh  or  in  e£Sgy— carved  on  gate-posts 

them  can  have  known  a  good  fresh  air-  and  emblazoned  on  shields — ^wherever  yon 

current  these  twenty  years.     There  is  glance. 

always  a  sort  of  public  extension  of  the  All  down  the  middle  of  the  long  gray 

household  life  on  the  deep  green  benches  street  are  posted   antique   fountains— 

which  ooeapy  the  depths  of  the  piers,  sculptured  and  emblazoned  columns  ris- 

Here  the  women  sit  nursing  their  babies  ing  out  of  a  great  stone  trough,  and  sup- 

and  patching  their  husbands'  breeches,  porting  some  grotesque  symbolic  figure. 

One,  who  is  young  and  most  exceptionally  These  figures  are  frankly  ugly,  like  the 
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people  and  the  architecture,  but  they  gins,  the  former  with  a  good  deal  of  awk- 
have  a  rade  humor,  which  seems  to  hate  ward  millinery  in  the  shape  of  celestial 
passed  out  of  the  local  manners.  If  yon  crowns,  and  the  usual  bas-relief  of  the 
make  a  joke,  your  interlocutor  stares  at  blessed  ascending  to  heaven,  and  the 
you  as  if  you  were  a  placard  in  a  foreign  damned  tumbling  into  the  pit.  But  in 
tongue.  Doubtless  the  joke  isn't  broad  't lie  middle  of  the  portal,  dividing  the  two 
enough ;  the  joke  of  one  of  the  fountains  doors,  stands  a  tall,  slim  figure  of  a  bdy 
is  to  show  you  an  ogre  gobbling  down  a  with  a  sword  and  scales,  so  light  and  ek- 
handful  of  little  children.  .  .  .  There  gant  and  graceful  that  she  caste  the  an- 
are  broad  jokes  made,  I  imagine,  at  the  gular  sisterhood  about  her  into  ignomin* 
abbayes  or  headquarters  of  the  old  guilds,  ious  shadow.  This  slender  Gothic  Justi- 
of  which  some  half  a  dozen  present  a  wide  tia,  and  the  running  lace-work  of  stone 
antique  fii9ade  to  the  main  street,  orna-  1  have  just  mentioned,  around  the  high 
mented  with  some  immense  heraldic  de-  parts  of  the  church,  seem  to  me  to  eon- 
vice,  hung  oat  like  an  inn  sign.  They  tain  all  the  elegance  that  is  to  be  found 
serve,  in  a  measure,  the  purpose  of  inns,  in  Berne.  This,  however,  sounds  like  an 
though  whether  they  entertain  persons  unthankful  speech  when  I  remember 
not  members  of  their  respective  crafts,  I  that  every  evening,  in  this  very  catbe- 
am  unable  to  say.  All  crafts  at  any  rate  dral,  one  may  hear  some  very  fine  music 
are  represented — the  marchands^  the  ma-  The  organ  is  famous,  like  those  of  Fri- 
richaux^  the  tisserandsy  the  charperUiers ;  bourg  and  Lucerne,  and  people  adjourn 
there  is  even  an  abbaye  deigerUibhommes,  from  the  table  d'hote  to  listen  to  it,  at  a 
with  a  great  genteel  device  of  plumes  and  franc  a  head.  The  church  is  lighted  only 
crossed  swords.  They  all  look  as  if  they  by  a  few  glimmering  tapers,  and  as  I 
had  a  deal  of  heavy  plate  on  their  side-  have  never  been  into  it  but  at  this  hour,  I 
boards — as  if  a  great  many  chopines  were  know  nothing  of  its  interior  aspect.  I 
emptied  by  the  smokers'  in  the  deep  red-  belie?e  that,  thanks  to  Swiss  Protestant- 
cushioned  window-seats.  The  landlord  ism,  though  of  fine  proportions,  it  is  as 
of  the  *'  Faucon"  showed  me  a  quantity  bare  and  bleak  as  a  Methodist  conven- 
of  ancient  silver  in  his  keeping,  which  tide.  While  the  organ  plays,  however, 
figures  at  important  civic  banquets — at  it  is  filled  with  a  presence  which  affects 
which  the  burghers  of  Berne  warm  them-  the  imagination  in  very  much  the  aama 
selves  up  not  infrequently,  I  believe,  dur-  way  as  gorgeous  colors  and  vistas  reoed- 
ing  their  long  winters.  It  was  very  hand-  ing  through  mists  of  incense.  The  tre- 
some  and  picturesque,  and  seemed  to  tell  mendous  tones  of  the  instrument  resoond 
of  a  great  deal  of  savory  in-door  abun-  in  the  darkness  with  an  energy  and  va- 
dance  behind  the  thick  walls  of  the  gray  riety  which  even  an  unmusical  man — n^- 
houses.  .  .  .  The  cathedral,  indeed,  dining  irreverently  in  the  impenetrable 
indicates  an  opulent  city,  and  is  a  building  gloom  of  the  deep  choir — ^may  greatly  en- 
of  some  consequence.  It  is  fifleenth-cen-  joy.  The  organist,  I  believe,  is  rather 
tury  Gothic,  of  a  rather  artificial  and,  as  unskilled,  and  addicted,  according  to  his 
Mr.  Buskin  would  saj,  insincere  kind:  light,  to  musical  clap-trap.  I  don't  know 
a  long  nave,  without  transepts ;  a  trun-  whether  his  wonderful  performances  on 
cated  tower,  capped  with  a  little  wooden  the  vox  humana  stops  are  cla{>-tr^> ;  to 
coiffure  which  decidedly  increases  its  pic-  my  poor  ear  they  seem  the  perfect  ro- 
turesqueness,  especially  as  I  see  it  from  mance  of  harmony.  He  gives  yoa  a 
my  window  at  sunrise,  when  it  lifts  its  thunder-storm,  complete,  with  shatter- 
odd  silhouette  against  the  faintly-flush-  ing  bolts  and  wind  and  rain  ;  then  a  lull 
ing  sky,  like  some  fantastic  duster  of  and  a  sound  of  dripping  water  and  sob- 
spires  in  a  drawing  of  Dor^*8 ;  a  number  bing  trees ;  and  then,  softly,  a  wonderful 
of  short  flying  buttresses— jumping  but-  solemn  choir  of  r^oicing  roioes.  The 
tresses,  they  might  be  called,  as  they  per-  voices  are  intensely  real,  bat  the  efaarm 
form  the  feat  rather  clumsily;  a  great  of  the  thing  is  their  strangely  unlocaliaed 
many  crocketed  pinnacles,  and  a  wealth  whereaboute.  From  a  hondred  miles 
of  beautiful  balustrade  work  around  the  away  they  seem  to  oome ;  &om  spaces 
roof,  the  nave,  and  aisles.  The  great  from  which  we  don't  reckon  onr  ih^ 
doorway  is  covered  with  quaint  theologi-  tance  in  miles.  It*8  a  wonderfol  pieoeof 
Oil  sculptures— the  wise  and  foolish  vir-  ventriloquism. 
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The  terrace  beside  the  cathedral  was  are  bordered  with  great  trees,  rising  from 
the  bishop's  garden,  1  believe,  in  the  grassy  margins  and  meeting  overliead ; 
OathoUo  days,  and  a  stately  many-win-  and  sooner  or  later  these  verdaroas  vistas 
dowed  house  (which  mast  have  been  a  conduct  you,  in  any  direction,  to  a  gen- 
good  deal  modernised  a  hundred  and  fifty  nine  Alpine  fir-forest.  Beside  the  road 
years  ago)  was  the  bishop's  palace.  Now  the  grain-bearing  fields  stretch  away 
the  terrace  is  planted  with  a  dense  cool  without  hedge,  or  ditch,  or  wall.  In  July 
shade  ofdipped  horse-chestnut  trees,  with  the  crops  were  yellowing  under  ar  great 
a  edacious  wooden  settee  under  each  ;  sun ;  but  now  there  is  nothing  but  stub- 
and  you  may  sit  there  of  a  fine  day  as  if  ble,  with  enormous  ravens  jumping  about 
you  were  in  the  balcony  of  a  theatre,  and  in  it.  The  way  the  fields  lie  side  by  side 
look  off  at  the  great  spectacle — the  view  for  miles,  without  any  prosaic  property- 
of  the  Oberland  Alps.  The  foundations  marks,  makes  them  seem  a  part  of  some 
of  the  terrace  plunge  down  to  the  bank  landscape  of  picture  or  fable  i  they  seem 
of  the  Aar,  a  terrible  distance  below»  and  all  to  belong  to  the  Marquis  of  Garabas. 
the  swift  green  river  sends  up  a  constant  I  have  heard  painters  complain  of  the 
uproar  as  it  shoots  foaming  over  its  dam.  want  of  color— of  certain  colors  at  least— 
Across  the  river  lie  blooming  slopes  and  in  the  Swiss  summer  landscape ;  of  tlie 
woods  and  hills ;  never  was  a  city  more  greens  all  being  blue,  the  browns  all  be- 
in  the  fields  than  Berne.  No  shabby  sub-  ing  cold.  Perhaps  they  are  right ;  autumn 
urbs,  no  dusty  walks  between  walls;  has  fairly  begun,  but  the  foliage  simply 
the  corn-fields  ripen  at  its  gates  ;  the  shrivels  and  rusts,  and  promises  none  of 
smell  of  the  mown  grass,  when  I  was  here  our  October  yellows  and  crimsons.  But 
before,  came  wandering  across  into  the  ^here  is  an  indefinable,  poignant  charm  in 
streets.  It  is  a  place  of  three  elements—  any  autumn,  under  a  long  avenue  of  great 
the  straddling  black  arcade,  the  rapid  trees,  where  you  walk  kicking  the  fallen 
green  river,  flung  in  a  loop,  as  it  were,  leaves  and  looking  at  an  old  paysanne  in 
around  its  base,  the  goodly  green  country  the  hazy  distance,  as  she  trudges  under 
at  five  minutes'  walk.    ...    Of  the  her  fagot. 

Oberiand  chain,  on  the  two  or  three  days  Lucerne,  September  ^th. — Berne,  I  find, 
out  of  the  seven  when  it  glitters  its  has  been  filling  with  tourists  at  the  ex- 
brightest,  what  is  one  to  say  7  During  pense  of  Lucerne,  which  I  have  been  hav- 
tbe  clear  hot  days  that  I  spent  here  in  ing  almost  to  myself.  There  are  six  peo- 
July  it  was  constantly  visible,  and  yet  pie  at  the  table  d^hote ;  the  excellent  din- 
somehow  I  never  came  quite  to  accept  it  ner  denotes,  on  the  part  of  the  chef,  the 
as  a  natural  ornament  of  the  horizon.  It  easy  leisure  in  which  true  artists  love  to 
seemed,  in  its  fantastic  beauty,  a  kind  of  work.  The  waiters  liave  nothing  to  do 
spasmodic  effort  of  Nature  toward  some-  but  lounge  about  the  hall  and  chink  in 
tiling  in  a  higher  key  than  her  common  their  pockets  the  fees  of  the  past  season, 
performances— «n  attempt  to  please  her-  The  day  has  been  most  lovely  in  itself,  and 
self— not  man,  with  his  meagre  fancy.  pervaded,tomy  sense,  by  the  gentle  glow 
Man  is  certainly  pleased,  though,  as  he  of  a  natural  satisfaction  at  finding  myself 
sits  at  his  ease  forty  miles  off,  and  ca^  on  the  threshold  of  Italy  again.  I  am 
lesses  with  idle  eyes  the  glittering  bosom  lodged  en  prince,  in  a  room  with  a  bal- 
of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  hoary  forehead  oony  hanging  over  the  lake— a  balcony 
of  the  Monk.  Hour  after  hour  the  vision  on  which  I  spent  a  long  time  this 
lingers — a  mosaic  of  marble  on  a  ground-  morning  at  dawn,  thanking  the  moun- 
work  of  lapis.  Here  at  Berne  we  have  tain-tops,  from  the  depths  of  a  tourist's 
the  vision ;  nearer,  in  the  clouds,  on  the  heart,  for  their  promise  of  superbly  fiiir 
ice,  on  the  edge  of  a  chasm,  with  a  rope  weather.  There  were  a  great  many  raoun- 
round  your  waist  and  twenty  pounds  of  tain-tops  to  thank,  for  the  crags,  and  peaks, 
nails  in  your  shoes,  you  may  have  the  and  pinnacles  tumbled  away  through 
reality.  Every  summer  a  couple  of  thou-  the  morning  mist,  in  an  endless  confusion 
sand  Englishmen  and  others  find  the  su-  of  grandeur.  I  have  been  all  day  in  bet- 
pi«me  beauty  in  that.  .  .  .  There  ter  humor  with  Lucerne  than  ever  before 
are  plenty  of  delightful  walks  hereabouts,  —a  forecast  reflection  of  Italian  moods. 
for  which  you  need  neither  rope  nor  nails.  If  Switzerland,  as  I  wrote  the  other  day. 
All  the  main  roads  leading  from  the  town  is  a  show-place,  Lucerne  is  certainly  one 
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of  the  biggest  booths  at  the  fair.  The  taken,  buc  I  might  possibly  m  entendre 
little  quay,  ander  the  trees,  sqaeesed  in  with  the  conductor  for  his  own  seat— the 
between  the  decks  of  the  steamboats  and  conductor  being  generally  risible,  in  the 
thedoorsof  the  hotels,  is  a  terrible  medley  intervals  of  business,  at  the  post-cffiee. 
of  Saxon  dialects-— a  jumble  of  pilgrims  To  the  post-office,  after  breakfiist,  I  ze- 
in  all  the  phases  of  devotion,  equipped  paired,  over  the  fine  new  bridge  which 
with  hook  and  staff— alpenstock  and  now  spans  the  green  Reuas,  and  gives 
Badecker.  There  are  so  many  hotels  such  a  woeful  air  of  oonntry-coosinsbip 
and  trinket-shops,  so  many  omnibuses  to  the  crooked  old  wooden  causeway  whidi 
and  steamers,  so  many  St.  Gothard  vetu-  did  sole  service  when  I  was  here  four 
rini^  so  many  ragged  urchins  thrusting  years  ago.  The  old  bridge  is  covered 
photographs,  minerals,  and  Lucernese  with  a  running  hood  of  shingles,  and 
English  at  you,  that  you  feel  as  if  lake  adorned  with  a  series  of  Tery  quaint  and 
and  mountains  themselves,  in  all  their  vivid  little  paintings  of  the  Dance  of  Death, 
loveliness,  were  but  a  part  of  the  *'  enter-  quite  in  the  Holbein  manner ;  the  new 
prise  "  of  landlords  and  peddlers,  and  half  bridge  sends  up  a  painful  glare  &om  its 
expect  to  see  the  Righi,  and  Pilatus,  and  white  limestone,  and  is  ornamented  with 
the  fine  weather,  figure  as  items  on  your  candelabra  in  a  meretricious  imitation  of 
hotel-bill,  between  the  bougie  and  the  «t-  platinum.  As  a  pure-minded  tourist,  I 
phon.  Nature  herself  assists  you  in  this  ought  to  have  chosen  to  return  at  least 
fancy ;  for  there  is  something  extremely  by  the  dark  and  narrow  way ;  l>nt  mark 
operatic  and  suggestive  of  footlights  and  how  luxury  unmans  us !  I  was  already 
scene-shifters  in  the  view  on  which  Lu-  demoralized.  I  crossed  the  tbreshold  of 
ceme  looks  out.  You  are  one  of  five  thou-  the  timbered  portal ,  took  a  few  steps,  and 
sand— fifty  thousand — *'  accommodated  "  retreated.  It  smelt  badly  !  So  I  marched 
spectators ;  you  have  taken  your  season  back,  counting  the  lamps  in  their  menda- 
ticket,  and  there  is  a  responsible  impresa-  cious  platinum.  But  it  smelt  very  badly 
no  somewhere  behind  the  scenes.  There  is  indeed;  and  no  good  American  is  witb- 
such  a  luxury  of  beauty  in  the  prospect —  out  a  fund  of  accumulated  sensibility  to 
such  a  redundancy  of  composition  and  fea-  the  odor  of  stale  timber, 
ture— so  many  more  peaks  and  pinnacles  Meanwhile  I  had  spent  an  hour  in  the 
than  are  needed  to  make  one  heart  happy  great  yard  of  the  post-offioe  waiting 
or  regale  the  vision  of  one  quiet  observer,  for  my  conductor  to  turn  up,  and  watch- 
that  you  finally  accept  the  little  Babel  on  ing  the  yellow  maHes-postes  being  poshed 
the  quay  and  the  looming  masses  in  the  to  and  fro.  At  last,  being  told  my  man 
clouds  as  equal  parts  of  a  perfect  system,  vms  at  my  service,  I  was  brought  to  speech 
and  feel  as  if  the  mountains  had  been  of  a  huge,  jovial,  bearded,  delightful  Ital- 
waiting  so  many  ages  for  the  hotels  to  ian,  clad  in  the  blue  coat  and  wati^tooat, 
come  and  balance  the  colossal  group,  that  with  close,  round  silver  buttons,  which 
they  have  a  right,  after  all,  to  have  them  big  are  a  heritage  of  the  old  postilions.  No, 
and  numerous.  The  scene-shifters  have  it  was  not  he ;  it  vras  a  friend  of  bis ;  and 
been  at  work  all  day  long,  composing  and  finally  the  friend  was  produced,  en  coS' 
discomposing  the  beautiful  background  tume  de  viUe,  but  equally  jovial,  and 
of  the  prospect — massing  the  clouds  and  Italian  enough — a  brave  Lucernese,  who 
scattering  the  light,  effacing  and  reviv-  had  spent  half  of  his  life  between  Bellin- 
ing,  making  play  with  their  wonderful  zona  and  Camerlata.  For  ten  francs  this 
machinery  of  mist  and  base.  The  moun-  worthy  man's  perch  behind  the  luggage 
tains  rise  one  behind  the  other,  in  an  was  made  mine  as  far  as  Bellinzona,  and 
enchanting  gradation  of  distances  and  of  we  separated  with  reciprocal  wishes  for 
melting  blues  and  grays ;  you  think  each  good  weather  on  the  morrow.  To-mor- 
suocessive  tone  the  loveliest  and  haziest  row  is  so  manifestly  determined  to  be  as 
possible,  till  you  see  another  looming  fine  as  any  other  90th  of  September  since 
dimly  behind  it.  I  couldn't  enjoy  even  the  weather  became,  on  this  planet,  a 
the  "  Swiss  Times,"  over  my  breakfast,  topic  of  conversation,  that  I  have  had 
until  I  had  marched  forth  to  the  office  of  nothing  to  do  but  stroll  about  Lucerne, 
the  St.  Gothard  diligences  and  demanded  staring,  loafing,  and  vaguely  intent  upon 
the  banquette  for  to-morrow.  The  one  regarding ,  the  fiict  that,  whatever  hap- 
plaoe  at  the  disposal  of  the  office  was  pens,  my  place  is  paid  to  Milan,  as  the 
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most  comfortable  fact  in  this  unoertain  been  offenaiTe  to  the  people  scrambling  and 
world.  I  loafed  into  the  immense  new  protesting  below  between  coupe  and  int^ 
Hdtel  National,  and  read  the  New  York  riear.  They  werd  all  English,  and  they 
'*  Tribune  "  on  a  blue  satin  di?an,  and  all  had  false  alarms  about  some  one  else 
was  rather  sarprised,  on  coming  out,  to  being  in  their  places — thef  places  which 
find  myself  staring  at  a  green  Swiss  lake,  they  produced  their  tickets  and  proclaim- 
and  not  at  the  Broadway  omnibuses,  ed  in  three  or  four  different  languages 
The  Hdtel  National  is  adorned  with  a  that  British  gold  had  given  them  a  sacred 
perfectly  appointed  Broadway  bar — one  right  to.  They  were  all  serenely  con- 
of  the  '*  prohibited  "  ones,  seeking  ho»-  futed  by  the  stout,  purple-faced,  many* 
pitality  in  foreign  lands,  like  an  old-  buttoned  conductors,  patted  on  the 
fashioned  French  or  Italian  refugee.  backs,  assured  that  their  bath-tubs  had 
Milan,  October  4th. — My  journey  hither  every  advantage  of  position  on  the  top, 
was  such  a  pleasant  piece  of  traveller's  and  stowed  away  according  to  their  dues, 
luck  that  it  seems  almost  indelicate  to  take  When  once  one  has  fairly  started  on  a 
it  to  pieces  to  see  what  it  was  made  of.  journey  and  has  but  to  go  and  go,  by  the 
Bat  do  what  we  will,  there  remains  in  impetus  received,  it  is  surprising  what 
all  deeply  agreeable  impressions  a  charm-  entertainment  one  finds  in  very  small 
inx  something  we  cannot  analyse.  .  .  .  things.  The  traveller's  humor  falls  upon 
1  found  it  agreeable  even,  under  the  cir-  us,  and  surely  it  is  not  the  unwisest  the 
camstances,  to  turn  out  of  bed,  at  Lu-  heart  knows.  I  don't  envy  people,  at  any 
ceme,  at  four  o'clock,  into  the  chilly  au-  rate,  who  have  outlived  or  outworn  the 
tamn  darkness.  The  thick-starred  sky  simple  satisfaction  of  the  sense  of  being 
was  cloudless,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  settled  to  go  somewhere,  with  bag  and 
flush  of  dawn ;  but  the  lake  was  wrapped  umbrella.  If  we  are  settled  on  the  top 
in  a  ghostly  white  mist,  which  crept  half  of  a  coach,  and  the  '*  somewhere  "  con- 
way  up  the  mountains,  and  made  them  tains  an  element  of  the  new  and  strange, 
look  as  if  they  too  had  been  lying  down  the  case  is  at  its  best.  In  this  matter 
for  the  night,  and  were  casting  away  the  wise  people  are  content  to  become  chil- 
vapoTous  tissues  of  their  bedclothes,  drfn  again.  We  don't  turnabout  on  our 
Into  this  fantastic  fog  the  little  steamer  knees  to  look  out  of  the  omnibus  win- 
went  creaking  away,  and  I  hung  about  dow,  but- we  indulge  in  very  much  the 
the  deck  with  the  two  or  three  travellers  same  round-eyed  contemplation  of  accea- 
who  had  known  better  than  to  believe  it  sible  objects.  Responsibility  is  lefl  at 
would  save  them  francs  or  midnight  sighs  home,  or,  at  the  worst,  packed  away  in 
—over  those  debts  you  '*  pay  with  your  the  valise^  in  quite  another  part  of  the 
person  "—to  go  and  wait  for  the  diligence  diligence,  with  the  clean  shirts  and  the 
at  the/K>tf/eat  Fliieien,oryetat  theGuil-  writing-case.  I  imbibed  the  traveller's 
laume  Tell.  The  dawn  came  sailing  up  humor,  for  this  occasion,  with  the  some- 
over  the  mountain- tops,  flushed  but  un-  whatacridjuiceofmy  indifferent  peaches; 
perturbed,  and  blew  out  the  little  stars  it  made  me  think  them  very  good.  This 
and  then  the  big  ones,  as  a  thrifty  matron,  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  kindly  services 
after  a  party,  blows  out  her  candles  and  it  rendered  me.  It  made  me  agree  next, 
lamps;  the  mist  went  melting  and  wan-  as  we  started,  that  the  gentleman  at  the 
dering  away  into  the  duskier  hollows  and  booking-ofllce  at  Lucerne  had  played  but 
recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  the  sum-  a  harmless  joke  when  he  told  me  the  reg- 
mits  defined  their  profiles  against  the  ular  seat  in  the  banquette  viras  taken, 
cool,  soft  light.  ...  At  Fliielen,  be-  No  one  appesired  to  claim  it ;  so  the  con- 
fure  the  landing,  the  big  yellow  coaches  ductor  and  I  reversed  posit'ons,  and  I 
were  actively  making  themselves  bigger,  found  him  quite  as  profitable  a  neighbor 
and  piling  up  boxes  and  bags  on  their  as  the  usual  Anglo-Saxon.  He  was  troll- 
roofs  in  a  way  to  make  nervous  people  ing  snatches  of  melody,  and  showing  his 
think  of  the  short  turns  on  the  downward  great  yellow  teeth  in  a  jovial  grin  all  the 
tigzags  of  the  St.  Gothard.  I  climbed  way  to  Bellinsona — and  this  in  the  face 
into  my  own  banquette,  and  stood  eating  of  the  sombre  fact  that  the  St.  Gothard 
peaches  (half  a  dozen  women  were  hawk-  tunnel  Ls  scraping  away  into  the  moun- 
ing  them  about  under  the  horses'  legs)  tain,  all  the  while,  under  his  nose,  and 
With  an  air  of  security  which  must  have  nambering  the  days  of  the  many-batton- 
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ed  brotherhood,  with  the  little  caps  hang-  oould  hardly  be  a  more  Tirid  reminder  of 
log  dowa  on  their  parple  ears.  But  he  the  standing  quarrel  between  use  and 
hopes,  for  long  servioe'  sake,  to  be  taken  beauty,  and  the  hard  time  poor  beauty  is 
into  the  employ  of  the  railway  ;  he  has  having*  I  looked  wistfully,  as  we  rattled 
no  aosthetio  prejudices.  I  found  the  rail-  into  dreary  Andermatt,  at  the  great  white 
way  coming  on,  however,  in  a  manner  sigzags  of  the  Oberalp  ruad,  climbing 
very  shocking  to  mine.  About  one  hour  away  to  the  left  Even  on  one's  way  to 
short  of  Andermatt  they  have  pierced  a  Italy  one  may  spare  a  pulsation  of  desire 
huge  black  cavity  in  the  mountain,  and  for  that  beautiful  journey  through  the 
around  this  dusky  aperture  there  has  castled  Orisons.  I  shall  always  remem- 
grown  up  a  swarming,  digging,  hammer-  her  my  day's  drive  last  summer  through 
ing,  smoke-compelling  colony.  There  are  that  long  blue  avenue  of  moan  tains,  to 
great  barracks,  with  tall  chimneys,  down  queer  little  mouldering  Ilanz,  visited  be- 
in  the  romantic  gorge,  and  a  wonderful  fore  supper  in  the  ghostly  dusk,  as  an  epi- 
increase  of  wine-shops  in  the  little  village  sode  with  color  in  it.  .  .  .At  An- 
of  Goschenen  above.  Along  the  breast  dermatt  a  sign  over  a  little  black  door- 
of  the  mountain,  beside  the  road,  come  way,  flanked  by  two  dunghills,  seemed  to 
wandering  several  miles  of  very  hand-  me  tolerably  comical :  MtWroitr,  Quo- 
some  iron  pipes,  of  a  stupendous  girth —  drupedes,  Oiseaus,  CEif/«,  Tabieaux  An- 
a  conduit  for  the  water-power  with  tiques.  We  bundled  in  to  dinner,  and  the 
which  some  of  the  machinery  is  worked.  American  gentleman  in  the  banquette 
It  lies  at  its  mighty  length  among  the  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Irish  lady 
rocks  like  an  immense  black  serpent,  and  in  the  ooup^,  who  talked  of  the  weather 
serves  as  a  mere  detail  to  give  one  the  Bsfnne,  and  wore  a  Persian  scarf  twisted 
measure  of  the  central  enterprise.  When  about  her  head.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
at  the  end  of  our  long  day's  journey,  well  table  sat  an  Englishman  out  of  the  interi- 
down  in  warm  Italy,  we  came  upon  the  eur,  who  bore  a  most  extraordinary  re- 
other  aperture  of  the  tunnel,  I  felt  really  semblance  to  the  portraits  of  Edward 
like  uncapping,  with  a  kind  of  reverence.  VI. 's  and  Mary's  reigns.  He  was  a  walk- 
Truly,  Nature  is  great,  but  she  seemi  to  ing  Holbein.  It  was  fascinating,  and  be 
me  to  stand  in  very  much  the  same  shoes  must  have  wondered  why  I  stared  at  him. 
as  my  poor  friend  the  conductor.  She  It  wasn't  him  I  was  staring  at,  but  some 
is  being  superseded  at  her  strongest  handsome  Seymour,  or  Dudley*  or  Digby, 
points,  successively,  and  nothing  remains  with  a  ruff  and  a  round  ci^)  and  plume. 
but  for  her  to  take  humble  service  with  An  intense  and  most  distinguished  Eog- 
her  master.  Ifshe  can  hear  herself  think,  lish  type.  .  .  From  Andermatt, 
amid  that  din  of  blasting  and  hammer-  through  its  high,  cold,  sunny  valley,  into 
ing,  she  must  be  reckoning  up  the  years  rugged  little  Hospenthal,  and  then  up  the 
which  may  elapse  before  the  cleverest  of  last  stages  of  the  ascent.  From  here  the 
Ober-Ingenieurs  decides  that  mountains  road  was  all  new  to  me.  'Among  the 
are  altogether  superfluous,  and  has  the  summits  of  the  various  Alpine  passes  there 
Jungfrau  melted  down  and  the  residuum  is  little  to  choose.  You  wind  and  double 
carried  away  in  balloons  and  dumped  slowly  into  keener  cold  and  deeper  still- 
upon  another  planet.  ness ;  you  put  on  your  overcoat  and  turn 
The  Devil's  Bridge,  apparently,  has  up  the  collar;  you  count  the  nestling 
the  same  failing  as  the  good  Homer.  It  snow  patches,  and  then  you  oease  to  count 
was  decidedly  nodding.  The  volume  of  them ;  you  pause,  as  yon  trudge  before 
water  in  the  torrent  wa2^  shrunken,  and  the  lumbering  coach,  and  listen  to  the 
there  was  none  of  that  thunderous  uproar  last-heard  cow  bell  tinkling  away  below 
and  far-leaping  spray  which  have  kept  you,  in  kindlier  herbage.  The  sky  was 
up  a  miniature  tempest  in  the  neighbor-  tremendously  blue,  and  the  little  stunted 
hood  when  I  have  passed  before.  .  .  .  bushes,  on  the  snow-streaked  slopes,  were 
It  suddenly  occurs  to  me  that  the  fault  is  all  dyed  with  autumnal  purples  and  erim- 
not  in  the  good  Homer's  inspiration,  but  sons.  It  was  a  great  piece  of  color.  Por- 
simply  in  the  big  black  pipes  I  just  men-  pie  and  crimson,  too,  though  not  so  fine, 
tioned.  They  dip  into  the  rushing  stream  were  the  faces  thrust  out  at  ns  from  the 
higher  up,  apparently,  and  pervert  its  grettsy  little  double  casements  of  a  bai^ 
fine  firensy  to  their  prosaic  uses.    There  rack  beside  the  road,  where  the  horses 
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paused  before  the  last  pall.  There  was  est  rhetoric  can  reeall  it  only  as  a  picture 
one  little  girl  in  particular,  beginning  to  on  a  fireboard  recalls  a  Claude.  .  .  . 
Usser  her  hair,  as  ciYilization  approached,  But  it  lay  spread  before  me  for  a  whole 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  described,  with  her  perfect  day — ^in  the  long  gleam  of  Lego 
poor  little  blue-black  hands.  .  .  .  To  Maggiore,  from  whose  head  the  dill- 
think  of  chilblains  beginning  in  August !  genoe  swerves  away,  and  begins  to  climb 
.  .  •  At  the  summit  there  are  the  two  the  boeli^  hills  which  divide  it  from  Lu- 
usual  grim  little  stqne  taverns,  the  steel-  gano ;  in  the  shimmering,  melting  azure 
blue  tarn,  the  snow-white  peaks,  the  of  the  Italian  Alps;  in  the  luxurious  tan- 
pause  in  the  cold  sunshine.  Then  we  be-  gle  of  nature  and  the  familiar  piciur- 
gan  to  rattle  down,  with  two  horses.  In  e^queness  of  man;  in  the  lawn-like  slopes, 
five  minutes  we  were  swinging  along  the  Where  the  great  grouped  chestnuts  make 
famous  sigzags.  JSngineer ,  driver,  horses  so  cool  a  shadow  in  so  warm  a  light;  in  the 
— it's  yery  handsomely  done  by  all  of  rusty  vineyards,  the  littered  com  fields, 
them.  The  road  curves  and  curls,  and  and  the  tawdry  wayside  shrines.  But 
twists  and  plunges,  like  the  tail  of  a  kite ;  most  of  all,  it's  the  deep  yellow  light  which 
sitting  perched  in  the  banquette,  you  see  enchants  yon  and  tells  you  where  yoa 
it  making  below  you,  in  mid  air,  certain  are.  See  it  come  filtering  down  through 
bold  gyrations,  which  bring  you  as  near  a  vine-covered  trellis  on  the  red  handker- 
as  possible,  short  of  the  actual  experience,  chief  with  which  a  ragged  contadina  has 
to  the  philosophy  of  that  immortal  Irish-  bound  her  hair;  and  all  the  magic  of  Italy, 
man  who  wished  that  his  fall  from  the  to  the  eye,  seems  to  make  an  aureole  about 
housetop  would  only  last.  But  the  zig-  the  poor  girl's  head.  Look  at  a  brown- 
sags  last  no  more  than  Paddy's  fall,  and  breasted  reaper  eating  hb  chunk  of  black 
in  due  time  we  were  all  coming  to  our  bread  under  a  spreading  chestnut ;  no- 
senses  over  cafe  au  lait  in  the  little  inn  at  where  is  shadow  so  charming,  nowhere  is 
Faido.  After  Faido,  the  valley,  plunging  color  so  charged,  nowhere  is  accident  so 
deeper,  began  to  take  thick  ailemoon  picturesque.  The  whole  drive  to  Lugano 
shadows  from  the  hills,  and  at  Airolo  we  was  one  long  loveliness,  and  the  town  it- 
were  fiurly  in  the  twilight.  But  the  pink  self  is  admirably  Italian.  There  was  a 
and  yellow  houses  shimmered  through  great  unlading  of  the  coach,  during  which 
the  gentle  gloom,  and  Italy  began  in  I  wandered  under  certain  brown  old  ar- 
bfoken  syllables  to  whisper  that  she  was  cades,  and  bought  for  six  sous,  from  a 
at  band.  For  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Bel-  young  woman  in  a  gold  necklace,  a  hat- 
Uniona  her  Toice  was  muffled  in  the  ful  of  peaches  and  figs.  When  I  came 
gray  of  evening,  and  I  was  half  vexed  to  back,  I  found  the  young  man  holding 
lose  the  charming  sight  of  the  changing  open  the  door  of  the  second  diligence, 
yegetation ;  but  only  half  vexed,  for  the  which  had  lately  come  up,  and  beckoning 
moon  was  climbing  all  the  while  nearer  to  me  with  a  despairing  smile.  The  young 
the  edge  of  the  crags  which  overshadowed  man,  1  must  note,  was  the  most  amiable 
Qs,  and  a  thin,  magical  light  came  trick-  of  Ticinese ;  though  he  wore  no  buttons, 
ling  down  into  the  winding,  murmuring  he  was  attached  to  the  diligence  in  some 
gorges.  It  was  a  most  enchanting  ride,  amateurish  capacity,  and  bad  an  eye  to 
The  chestnut  trees  loomed  up  with  the  moil-bags  and  other  valuables  in  the 
doable  their  daylight  stature;  the  boot.  I  grumbled,  at  Berne,  over  the  want 
▼ines  began  to  swing  their  low  festoons  of  soft  curves  in  the  Swiss  temperament ; 
like  nets  to  trip  up  the  fairies.  At  last  but  the  children  of  the  tangled  Tessin  are 
the  ruined  towers  of  Bellinzona .  stood  cast  in  the  Italian  mould.  My  friend  had 
gleaming  in  the  moonshine,  and  we  rat-  as  many  quips  and  cranks  as  a  Neapol- 
iled  into  the  great  post  yard.  It  was  itan ;  we  walked  together  for  an  hour  un- 
eleven  o'clock,  and  I  had  risen  at  four ;  der  the  chestnuts,  while  the  coach  was 
moonshine  apart,  I  was  not  sorry.  plodding  up  from  Bellinzona,  and  he 
All  that  vras  very  well ;  but  the  drive  never  stopped  singing  till  we  reached  a 
next  day  from  Bellinzona  to  Como  is  to  littlewine-house,  where  he  got  his  mouth- 
my  mind  what  gives  its  supreme  beauty  ful  of  bread  and  cheese.  ...  I  look- 
to  the  St.  Gothard  road.  One  can't  de-  ed  into  the  open  door  and  saw  the  young 
flciibe  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  lakes,  nor  woman  sitting  rigid  and  grim,  staring 
would  one  try  if  one  could ;   the  floweri-  over  his  head,  with  a  great  pile  of  bread 
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and  butter  in  her  lap.  He  had  only  in-  and  had  interposed  between  the  poor 
formed  her,  most  politely,  that  she  was  to  girl's  frightened  English  and  the  dreadful 
be  transferred  to  another  diligence,  and  Tioinese  French  of  the  functionaries  in 
must  do  him  the  fovor  to  descend ;  but  the  post-yard.  At  the  custom-house,  on 
she  evidently  thought  there  was  but  one  the  Italian  frontier,  I  was  of  peculiar  aer- 
^ay  for  a  respectable  British  young  wo-  vice ;  there  was  a  kind  of  &teful  fascina- 
man,  dropping  her  '*  h*s,"  to  receive  the  tion  in  it.  The  wardrobe  was  vulumi- 
politeness  of  a  foreign  young  man  with  a  nous ;  I  exchanged  a  paternal  glance  with 
moustache  and  much  latent  pleasantry  in  my  charge  as  the  dotumier  plunged  his 
his  eye.  Heaven  only  knew  what  he  was  brown  fists  into  it.  Who  was  the  lady  at 
saying !  I  told  her,  and  she  gathered  up  Oadennabbia?  What  was  she  to  me  or  I 
her  parcels  and  emerged.  A  part  of  the  to  her?  She  wouldn't  know,  when  she 
day's  great  pleasure,  perhaps,  was  my  rustled  down  to  dinner  next  day,  that  it 
grave  sense  of  being  an  instrument  in  the  was  /  who  had  gaided  the  firail  skiff  of 
hands  of  Providence  toward  the  safe  con-  her  ^'  millinerial  "  fortunes  to  port.  So, 
signment  of  this  young  woman  and  her  unseen,  but  not  unfelt,  do  we  cross  each 
boxes.  When  once  yon  have  taken  a  other's  orbits.  The  skiff  may  have  found- 
baby  into  your  arms,  you  are  in  for  it ;  ered  that  evening,  in  sight  of  land, 
you  can't  drop  it— you  have  to  hold  it  till  though.  I  disengaged  the  young  woman 
some  one  comes.  My  prim  protegee  from  among  her  fellow-travellers,  and 
was  a  baby  as  to  the  methods  of  for-  placed  her  boxes  on  a  hand-cart,  in  the 
eign  travel,  though  doubtless  cunning  picturesque  streets  of  Como,  within  a 
enough  at  her  trade,  which  I  inferred  to  stone's  throw  of  that  lovely  cathedral, 
be  that  of  making  up  those  prodigious  with  its  facade  of  cameo  medallions.  I 
chignons  which  English  ladies  wear,  could  only  make  the  facchino  swear  to 
Her  mistress  had  gone  on  a  mule  over  the  take  her  to  the  steamboat.  I  had  doae 
mountains  to  Oadennabbia.  and  she  was  my  best,  but,  being  bound  for  Milan,  I 
coming  up  with  her  wardrobe,  in  two  big  couldn't  in  conscience  accompany  her  to 
boxes  and  a  bath-tub.  I  had  played  my  Oadennabbia. 
part,  under  Providenoe,  at  Bellinxona,  Hxn&t  Jaxbs,  Jm. 


PENESTRELLA. 


FROM  this  loved  window  and  my  Oardinal's  chair 
I  watch  the  world's  faoe  altering  with  the  hoois, 
From  frost  and  drifls  and  ico-bound  brooks  to  flowers. 
And  catch  spring-shadows  on  a  landscape  bare. 

In  youth  bleak  winter  chilled  me  to  despair ! 
My  ravaged  woodland  vralk,  my  broken  bowers. 
Brought  dreams  of  death,  freezing  my  folded  powen  ; 

Or  worse— «  life  of  penury  and  care ! 

But  Time  has  taught  me  this  :  if  hope's  a  cloudy 

Ohan^ing  its  color  till  it  melt  avray, 
Fear  is  as  fanciful.    Our  hearts  are  cowed 

By  their  own  ooi\iuring :  the  riper  day 
Finds  hopes  and  fears  but  battlements  of  snow, 
Wind-built,  sun-gilt — which  one  night's  rain  lays  low  ! 

T.  W   PAKSQin. 


CHARLES  ASTOR  BRISTED. 


IN  a  letter  reoeired  from  Mr.  Bristed  '*  Haos  Breitmann  "  was  his  dear  delight 

a  few  weeks  before  hia  death,  he  and  farored  correspondeDt.    He  was  of 

says  this :  oar  only  order  of  nobility — the  men  of 

^'  I  belieye  in  indimduality^  and  that  it  learning.    It  was  honorable,  and  it  dis- 

shoald  appear  in  what  one  writes.    Fits  tinguisbed  him  among  his  countrymen — 

James  Stephen  says  that  originality  does  hard-working  men  that  they  are — that  he, 

not  consist  in  thinking  differently  from  bom  to  fortune,  be  whose  business  was 

others,  but  in  thinking  better,  or  words  pleasure,  turned  away  at  once  from  the 

to  that  effect.     But  i  say  that  so  far  as  allurements  of  an  idle  life,  and  riralled, 

you  think  d^ertntly  from  the  average  if  he  did  not  surpass  them,  in  a  noble 

mind  on  most  sul^ects,  you  think  better."  literary  industry. 

This  was  the  key-note  to  a  character  His  persistent  lind  unvarying  warfare 
which  for  thirty  years  h&s  been  variously  against  abuses,  what  may  be  called  the 
read  and  generally  misunderstood  by  the  tyranny  of  a  republic,  was  most  re- 
public It  was  easy  to  see  the  whimsi-  markable.  It  was  the  work  of  an  inde^ 
cality,  eccentricity,  and  originality  of  Mr.  pendent,  fearless,  and  truthful  man,  to 
Bristed^s  mind ;  it  was  not  always  so  easy  attack  what  was  often  the  favorite  theory 
to  recognize  the  good  he  did,  or  the  ami-  of  the  many,  but  which,  from  his  stand- 
able  and  lovable  character  which  lay  point,  he  knew  to  be  a  dangerous  and  un- 
hidden under  this  peculiar  exterior.  He  republican  theory.  Although  he  had 
had  two  very  unusual  qualities.  One  lived  abroad  many  years,  he  was  very 
was  a  disdain  for  public  opinion ;  he  was  patriotic  and  loved  his  own  country.  He 
absolutely  without  a  sense  of  love  of  ap-  loved  her  in  spite  of  what  he  considered 
probation  and  of  popularity,  and  he  had  her  mistakes  and  her  incompleteness, 
not  only  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  but  Above  all  things  he  hated  humbug.  It 
the  broad,  brave,  perfect  courage  which  drove  him — this  hatred  of  humbug — to  do 
we  call  morale.  Whatever  he  elected  to  and  to  say  many  things  which  made  him- 
do,  itwas  enough  for  him  if  he  himself  selfappear  almost  as  the  apologist  of  evil- 
approved  ;  no  other  person's  opinion  was  a  curious  contradiction ;  for  he  was,  in  his 
asked.  dally  life,  the  most  truthful  and  most 

Then,  his  other  unusual  quality  was,  moral  of  men. 
the  broad  level  to  which  he  brought  For  instance,  he  wrote  rollicking  verses 
topics,  ideas,  and  subjects,  which  the  in  praise  of  wine,  while  he  was  a  tem- 
world  classifies  as  existing  only  widely  perate  and  careful  drinker,  because  he 
apart-  He  appeared  in  print  often,  and  thought  the  temperance  movement  sub- 
on  the  most  diverse  issues.  A  treatise  on  versive  of  the  personal  rights  of  the  cit- 
horseshoes,  or  pavements,  would  be  fol-  izen.  He  was  the  most  chivalrous  and* 
lowed  by  a  learned  exposition  on  some  respectful  of  men  in  his  conduct  toward 
mooted  classical  question ;  and  both  would  women,  yet  some  of  his  poems  might  have 
be  followed  by  a  poem,  anacreontic,  epi*  been  written  by  Sardanapalus  himself. 
grammatic,orpunning,  which  might  have  His  mind  seemed  to  have  a  kingdom  of 
come  from  no  human  being  but  himself.  its  own,  far  away  from  his  character;  and 

But  although  so  original  and  peculiar,  no  one  was  ever  astonished,  however  well 

it  was  a  very  high-toned  intellect,  deli-  they  might  know  him,  at  anything  he 

cate  and  subtle  in  its  workings ;  a  mind  would  say  or  write, 

which,  though  whimsical  and  disdainful  But  it  would  be  very  hard  for  his  most 

of  ordinary  boundaries^  had  no  room  in  severe  critics  to  do  what  he   has  done, 

it  for  anything  common  or  vulgar.    His  There  was  a  wisdom  in  his  practical  sug- 

Bcholarship  was  profound  and  accurate ;  gestions  which  may  well  be  treasured  up. 

no  better  Greek  scholar  existed  in  the  His  little  newspaper  bits  were  full  of  pren 

United  States,  unless  President  Woolsey.  science.    He  anticipated  the  coming  o| 

He  belonged  to  the  noble  army  of  schol-  the  epizootic  disease,  and  had  his  suggest 

ars.    All  professors  of  colleges,  and  ed-  tions  been  listened  to,  New  York  might 

itors,  and  men  of  letters,  were  of  his  have   been  saved  that  dreary  visitation, 

guild.      They  knew   and   valued   him.  His  strictures  on  society,  his  reminift- 
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cenoes,  were  all  Taluable.    The  world  has  from  the  very  truthful  and   indWidnal 

sufficiently  admired  and  praised  his  clansi-  character  of  the  man.    As  I  have  said  be- 

cal  learning,  and  has  given  him  his  niche  fore,  if  he  thought  a  thing  right  he  did 

in  that  temple,  while  in  his  contributions  it,  disregarding  appearances.     But  the 

to  this  magazine  he  has  established  a  high  man  so  variously  criticised  by  the  Toioe  of 

place  as  an  essayist.  society,  and  of  the  press,  was  at  heart 

In  his  private  life  his  love  of  horses  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  consider- 
one  of  his  great  and  well-known  passions,  ate  and  least  selfish  of  human  beings. 
When  "Guy  livin^tone  "  was  publish*  The  light  which  shone  through  that  cor- 
ed some  one  said,  "  It  must  have  been  iously  tinted  window  was  the  true  light  of 
written  by  Bristed,  it  is  so  full  of  Greek  a  sincere,  warm,  and  loving  heart.  He 
and  horses" — a  remark  whieh  amused  and  loved  his  friends,  and  he  was  never  tired 
gratified  Mr.  Bristed  very  much,  coming  of  serving  them. 

as  it  did  from  fingiand,  where  he  was       The  gifM,  eccentric,  indlTidual  scholar 

well  known.  is  gone.    No  Terses  now  in  praise  of  his 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  with  his  friends'   "punch,"    no  anacreontic  ode 

horses.     His  four-footed   friends    knew  found  under  one*s  napkin  at  dinner;  none 

him,  and  came  at  his  bidding.    He  had  of  those  little  friendly,  graceful  tribntes 

his  stables  full  of  them,  and  gave  them  in  which  he  delighted ;  none  of  those 

beautiful  pet  names.    His  children  were  amusing,  quaint,  original  brochures ;  no 

taught  to  ride  like  centaurs,  and  he  drove  more  of  that  prodigality  and  luxnrious- 

himself  with  perfect  courage  and  securi-  tiess  of  genius  which  soraetimes,  like  Hot- 

^,  although  for  many  years  ill  health  had  spur's  valor,  overleaped  itself.     It  was 

weakened  hU  always  delicate  hands     In  easy  enough  to  laugh  at  him,  and  with 

fiict  he  went  through  life  an    invalid,  him ;  it  is  easier,  alas !  to  weep  for  him. 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration       Struggling  for  years  with  ill  health,  be 

in  any  reminiscence  of  his  character.    At  had  borne  up  with  such  courage  and  such 

college  hi8  classmates  remember  him  as  a  apparent  enjoyment  of  what  was  left  of 

pale  child,  yet  that  beardless  boy  walked  life,  that  his  friends  were  totally  unpre- 

up  and  took  the  Berkeley  prize,  or  at  least  pared  for  his  death.    No  one  is  so  little 

divided  it  with  his  friend  Macdonough.  expected  to  die  as  a  chronic  invalid ;  there- 

The  two  young  mental  athletes  were  so  fore  his  death  was  a  great  shock  to  all 

evenly  matched  that  the  wreath  was  torn  who  knew  of  him ;  but  it  is  a  singular 

apart  and  each  victor  bore  away  his  share  tribute  to  genuineness  of  character,  that 

of  the  coveted  laurel.  when  this  original  man  came  to  die  be 

It  U  sad  for  those  who  hare  etyoyed  his  left  only  mourners   behind    him.     His 

elegant  hospitality  on  that  lovely  lakeside  truthfulness  had  finally  penetrated  aocie- 

at  Lenox,  or  in  Washington,  to  speak  of  ty.    It  turned  to  his  bier  and  piled  it  high 

him  as  a  host,  and  to  remember  that  he  with  roses. 

can  welcome  them  no  more.  He  was  a  He  met  the  great  enemy  at  last  in  a 
iuost  perfect  domestic  character,  although  most  characteristic  manner.  He  had  put 
the  world  for  many  years,  hearing  of  him  his  house  ift  order,  doing  right  by  all 
as  the  most  oonspicuoos  young  American  men.  Then  came  a  Heine-like  coutsj^, 
of  fortune  in  fiurope,  gave  him  credit  for  veiling  deeper  thoughts  by  witty  epigrams, 
being  very  much  the  reverse.  Amiable,  quotations  from"  Hans  Breitmann,**cori- 
thonghtful,  taking  care  of  the  invalids,  ous  philosophical  queries,  gentleness,  pa- 
getting  up  picnics  for  the  gay,  "  weloom-  tience,  and  submission.  Regardful  of  his 
ing  the  coming  and  speeding  the  parting  nearest  and  dearest,  he  strove  to  hide  bis 
guest,"  Bristed  was  a  model  host.  He  own  sufferings,  that  she  might  not  sufler 
had  sympathy,  and  could  say  a  few  words  more.  At  last,  even  while  talking  and 
of  comfort  to  those  on  whom  a  great  sor-  laughini;  cheerfully,  with  that  faithful 
row  had  &llen,  with  singular  grace.  I  hand  in  his,  which  had  been  .^uch  a  solace 
take  great  pleasure  in  emphasising  this  to  him,  with  one  or  two  friends  to  accom- 
fact,  for  he  had  in  general  a  manner  so  pany  him  so  fi&r  on  his  journey  as  it  is 
abstracted  that  unless  he  was  well  known  given  us  to  go,  his  head  dropped  on  bis 
this  element  of  his  character  escaped  re-  breast,  and  Charles  Astor  Bristed  pased 
cognition.  In  fact  he  was  best  loved  away  from  this  sphere  of  thought  and  ae- 
Where  he  was  best  known,  and  his  very  tion,  into  another  and  a  gitmtmi  one. 
bohlest  acts  were  of^n  misapprehended  H.  £.  W.  S. 


A  PERSONAL  MATTER. 


THE  assertion  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cad-  basis,  and  to  the  resolation  then  formed 
wallader  Tapscott  seemed  to  hare  they  boasted  they  had  rigidly  adhered, 
been  made  for  each  other  oonYeys  but  a  At  first,  in  an  excess  of  frankness,  they 
feeble  idea  of  that  atmosphere  of  blissful  were  wont  to  exchanjge  confidences  re- 
tranquillity  which  settled  down  on  their  specting  the  most  trivial  circumstances 
early   married   life.    No   mother-in-law  of  their  daily  lives,  but  soon  began  to 
proffered  ill- timed  advice  in  the  settlement  omit  sundry  annoying  details  of  business 
of  household  difficulties ;  no  impecunious  transactions  or  domestic  economy ;  these 
cousins  togged  at  the  strings  of  their  omissions  were  followed  by  others  and  still 
joint  purse.    Moreover,  husband  and  wife  others,  till  at  length  their  conversation 
were  scrupulously  considerate  of  each  oth-  assumed  some  resemblance  to  thatordi* 
er*s  comfort.    Gadwallader  never  brought  narily  indulged  In  by  married  persons, 
any  of  his  business  annoyances  home  with  The  anniversaiy  of  their  wedding  was 
him ;  they  were  carefully  locked  up  over-  fast  approaching,  when  Mrs.  Tapscott*s 
nigbt  in  the  iron  safe  at  his  office.    When  acute  sense  discerned — or  she  fancied  it 
be  donned  his  great-coat  to  go  up-town,  did — a  singular  change  in  her  husband's 
the  investiture  was  magical  in  its  effect,  manner.    It  had  crept  over  him  so  grad- 
transforming  '*  Tapscott, Esq.,"  themer-  ually  as  alqiost  to  have  escaped  her  ob- 
cliant,  into  *' Caddy,  dear,"  the  husband,  servation.     He    grew    abstracted    and 
He  in  no  wise  lost  his  reward.    His  ward-  thoughtful    over    his    newspaper;    and 
robe  fairly  bristled   with  buttons,  and  sometimes,  when  she  had  come  suddenly 
shone  with  salutary  stitches ;  his  slippers  upon  him,  she  had  found  him  chuckling 
were  in  a  chronic  state  of  oaleficence  be-  mysteriously  to  himself.    Mr.  Tapscott, 
fore  the  library  grate ;  tardy  meals  and  with  sensibilities  less  refined  and  delicate, 
bod  coffee  were  things  foreign  and  un-  had  noticed  a  few   peculiarities  in  his 
heard  of;   butcher  and  grocer,  plumber  wife^s  behavior,  but  attached  no  particu- 
and  gas-collector,  were  promptly  paid  out  lar  significance  thereto.    He  once  had  oc- 
of  the  allowance  set  apart  for  that  pur-  casion,  for  instance,  to  use   something 
pose;   Cynthia  mended  her  gloves  and  which  she  kept  locked  up  in  her  escri- 
made  her  own  bonnets,  evinced  marvel-  toire ;  and  instead  of  giving  him  the  key, 
lous  tact  in  managing  servants,  arranged  as  of  old,  and  telling  him  to  go  and  rum- 
ber  hair  without  resort  to  curl-papers,  mage  to  his  heart's  content,  she  took  the 
and  never  appeared  in  her  lord's  pres-  responsibility  of  the  search  on  her  own 
ence  minus  a  collar.    In  short,  the  con-  shoulders,  and  exhibited  unusual  caution 
JQgal  felicity  of  this  model  couple  was  as  in  locking  everything  after  her. 
nearly  perfect  as  anything  earthly  could  Entering  the  library  before  breakfast, 
be ;   the  stream  of  their  existence  pre-  one  April  morning,  Mrs.  Tapscott  found 
sented  a  surface  as  unruffled  as  that  of  a  her  husband  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of 
meadow  brook ;  days  came  and  went,  and  the  supplement  of  the   "Metropolitan 
were  moulded  into  weeks,  weeks  gliding  Messenger."    As  the  page  was  entirely 
by  in  their  turn  became  months,  and  the  deyoted  to  advertisements,  his  occupation 
months  were  akeady  fast  approaching  struck  her  as  rather  remarkable, 
twelve   before  a  cloud   rose  above   the  '     '*  What  do  you  find  so  interesting  on 
marital  horison.  that  page,  my  dear?  "  she  inquired. 

The  Tapecotts  seemed  so  entirely  and  ''Ah,  Cynthia,  that's  you,  is  it?  "  he 
indisBolubly  a  unit,  that  their  friends  had  responded,  looking  up  with  a  start,  and 
dubbed  them  the  Siamese  Twins.  They  laying  the  paper  hastily  aside.  '*  Break- 
gloried  in  having  no  separate  secrets;  fast  almost  ready?  " 
eadi  being  blessed  with  a  rather  inquisi-  **It  wants  still  two  minutes  by  the 
tive  and  jealous  disposition,  it  had  been  clock,"  answered  Cynthia, 
deemed  advisable  on  their  wedding-day  '^  So  it  does ;  so  it  does,"  said  Mr.  Tap- 
to  arrange  this  matter  on  an  equitable  soott  in  an  absent  tone.    **  I  wonder 
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whether  I  shall  need  an  umbrella  to-day ;  swept  its  advertising  oolamns  with  a  pe&- 

theskyis  clouded  over."    He  strolled  to  etrating  glance.     Presently  her  fingers 

the  window,  looked  out,  and  drummed  relaxed  their  hold;  the  sheet  fell  to  the 

uneasily  on  the  sill.  floor,  and  she  sank  back  into  a  chair  with 

But  Cynthia  was  not  to  be  disposed  of  a  stifled  moan.     The  following  "  Per- 

thus  easily ;   her   husband's  attempt  at  sonal  "  had  caught  her  eye  : 

evasion  was  too  apparent.  '*  G.  T.    Meet  me  at  the  old  place  on 

*' I  don*t  think  you  answered  my  first  Saturday.    Two  p.m." 

question,  dear,  did   you?"    she   asked  The  sickening  horror  that  had  at  first 

quietly  overwhelmed  her  now  gave  way  to  a  very 

*'Didn*t  I?    I  beg  pardon.    Let  me  different  emotion — that  of  jealous  indig- 

see— you  wanted  to  know "  nation. 

'*  What  you  found  so  interesting  in  the  '*  Saturday,  3  p.m.  ?    Not  If  I  can  pn- 

newspaper  that  you  did  not  observe  my  vent  it!  "    She  procured  a  pair  of  scisson 

entrance."  and  cut  the  paragraph  out. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  so  you  did.    Important  de-  Then  she  proceeded  to  her  own  room, 

^8patohes  from  China,  my  love.    The  Khe-  opened  her  escritoire,  and  lifted  a  num- 

dive "  ber  of  papers.    As  she  stood  gasing  at 

*' Of  Egypt?"  these,  her  bearing  was  changed  again. 

^            ''  No,  no ;  I  don't  mean  the  Khedive.  Sadness  took  the  place  of  violence. 

••            The  Shah "  ''Perhaps  this  blow  is  a  judgment  on 

*'  The  Shah  reigns  in  Persia,  Caddy."  me,  afler  all,  for  having  my  secret  finom 

'*  H*m,   you^re  quite  right ;    I  don't  him^^^  she  mused,  half  aloud.    "  I  ought 

mean  the  Shah,  either,  do  I?    Fact  is,  I  not  to  have  done  it,  afler  our  mutual  us- 

am  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry  this  mom-  derstanding ;   but   the   temptation   was 

ing,  and   my  ideas  are   a  little  bewil-  great.    It  is  too  late  to  retreat  now,  bow- 

dered."  ever ;  I  vrill  finish  what  I  have  begun. 

At  this  moment  relief  appeared  in  the  though  my  heart  break." 
person  of  Bridget,  who  announced  that  With  this  she  took  her  seat  at  the  desk, 
breakfast  was  on  the  table.  Her  bus-  and  worked  steadily  for  several  hours, 
band  speedily  intrenching  him<«elf  behind  stopping  only  once  to  partake  of  a  light 
a  coffee-cup,  Mrs.  Tapscott  raised  the  lunch.  She  was  still  busily  writing  when 
siege.  There  was  no  uaey  however,  in  she  heard  her  husband's  footstep  in  the 
telling  her  such  nonsense  about  Chinese  entry.  She  rose  hurriedly,  and  tried  to 
despatches ;  she  knew  very  well  that  if  dose  and  lock  the  folding  leaf,  but  had 
the  Khedive,  or  the  Shah,  or  his  Celestial  not  succeeded  in  doing  so  when  Gad- 
Effulgence  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ch  inas,  wallader  entered  the  room.  He  notiond  her 
figured  anywhere  in  tiiat  morning's  agitation,  but  stooped  to  pick  up  a  torn 
"  Messenger,'*  it  was  in  the  capacity  nei-  piece  of  note-paper  which  had  fiiUen  to 
ther  of  advertiser  nor  of  advertised.  The  the  floor,  and  stood  twirling  it  in  his  fin- 
story  was  merely  a  ruse  of  her  husband's  gers  as  he  inquired  : 
—depend  upon  it — to  hide  something  "  Well,  Cynthia,  what's  the  matter? 
from  her.  Recalling  all  the  trifling  pe-  Aren*t  you  going  to  bid  me  welooma?  I 
culiarities  in  his  recent  conduct,  and  put-  came  home  early  on  purpose  to  please 
ting  this  and  that  together,  her  curiosity  you." 

received  a  sudden  impetus.    It  was  the  Standing  there  in  that  quiet,  expectant 

^  first  time  a  mystery  had  ever  thrust  itself  attitude,  I  doubt  whether  the  most  criti- 

between  them ;  and  to  probe  it  she  was  cal  physiognomist  would  have  detected  in 

« -        determined.  his  appearance  an  indication  of  craft  or 

In  due  season  breakfast  was  concluded,  guile.    In  his  cool,  passionless  gray  eye 

and  Mr.  Tsipscott  started  for  his  office,  lurked  no   suspicious   gleam ;    and  the 

His  wife  bad  no  sooner  said,  *'  Good-by,  lines  about  his  large  mouth  were  drawn 

Caddy ;  come  up  early,"  and  kissed  him,  as  evenly  as  in  a  preraphaelite  picture, 

and  shut  the  door  behind  him  with  the  Mrs.  Tapscott  advaiioed  mechanically  and 

most  bewitching   reluctance,  than   Mr  klisiie^him. 

whole  appearance  was  altered  in  an  in-  ''Is  anything  wrong,  my  love?"  be 

stant,  and  she  strode  back  to  the  library  asked  anxiously. 

like  a  woman  bent  on  some  desperate  Cynthia's  he^rt  was  beating  wildly, 

mission.    Seising  the  '*  Messenger,"  she  but  she  endeavored  to  control  her  voaoe. 
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and  answered  with  os  much  anooncem  as  her  eyes  in  cold  water,  and  hastened  to 
posBible :  the  floor  below. 
**  Nothing,  thank  you.'*  **  I  am  wasting  valuable  time,'*  she  so- 
Now  it  wan  Uadwollader's  tarn  to  be  liloquized.    **  He  carries  tablets 'in  his 
mystified.    Ho  repaired  to  his  dressing-  overcoat.    Who  knows  but  they  may  con- 
room,  and  began  to  arrange  his  toilet  for  tain  the  very  information  I  want?  "             / 
the  evening.     What  had  come  over  his  So  saying,  she  went  to  the  hat-rack  and 
wife?    Why  did  she  cram  those  papers  began  rifling  the  pockets  of  Cadwallader's 
iittu  the  desk  as  he  entered  her  room?  surtout.    The  tablets  were  soon  forth- 
Why,  in  fact,  had  she  acted  so  strangely  coming,  and  under  the  head  of  Saturday 
of  late  in  everything  affecting  that  escri-  was  the  inscription : 
toire?  and  why  was  she  to-day  so  dis-  '^Afternoon— Miss  Isabel  Whitney,  22 
tnught  and  absent-minded  as  to  forget  Marcelin  Place." 

her  customary  saFutation  ?  It  was  unac-  Every  lingering  hope  of  her  husband's 
countable.  ^  innocence  now  vanished ;  .every  doubt  was 
All  at  once  his  eye  fell  on  the  twisted  dispelled.  She  must  face  the  dread  real- 
bit  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  he  unfolded  ity  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
it.  It  proved  to  be  the  blank  side  of  a  Returning  the  tablets  to  their  proper 
noke-fiheet,  sach  as  his  wife  used  to  jot  pocket,  Cynthia  adjourned  to  the  dining- 
dowB  memoranda  before  entering  them  room  and  employed  the  ensuing  interval 
in  her  journal.  On  it  was  the  inscrip-  in  giving  orders  to  the  servants  and  look- 
tion:  •  ing  after  the  dinner.  When  husband  and 
"  Mem. — E2d.  writes  me,  requesting  in-  wife  next  met  both  were  as  calm  as  usual, 
terview  at  his  office,  Saturday,  10th.  Ue  and  the  evening  meal  was  eaten  as  though 
wants  proofs.  Have  answered,  promise  nothing  had  happened,  or  was  about  to 
ingoompUanoe."  happen,  to  destroy  their  domestic  peace. 
Mr.  1!^pscott  did  not  sink  into  a  chair ;  If  anything,  they  were  more  twin-like 
he  did  not  utter  a  stifled  moan ;  he  did  not  than  ever. 

allow  the  paper  to  fall  to  the  floor.    He  The    following   morning,   when    Mr. 
simply  looked  daxed,  and  said  something.  Tapscott  entered  the  library,  he  beheld 
What  he  said  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  his  wife  engaged  in  reading  the  advertlse- 
1  am  sure  the  reader  wonld  not  wish  me  mcnt  columns  of  the  *'  Messenger.*'    As 
to  record  it.  soon  as  she  saw  him  she  made  some  ex- 
Then  he  read  the  words  a  second  time,  cuse  to  lay  the  newspaper  aside  and  leave 
"  And  who  the  dickens  is  Ed  ?  "  he  de-  the  room.    His  curiosity  was  now  on  the 
manded,  directing  the  question  partly  to  alert,  and  he  vras  fortified  against  any 
his  shaving  gloss  and  partly  to  vacancy,  surprise  after  the  developments  of  yester- 
"  He  wants  proofs,  does  he?   Bythepow-  day.    He  bit  his  lips  when  he  noticed 
era,  he  shall  have  them!    I'll  give  him  that  a  certain  item  among  the  ^^Pei-son- 
all  the  proof  he  wants  of  one  fact :  that  als  "  had  been  partially  cut  out.    What 
it's  not  safe  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  did  it  mean ? 

ofAlis.  Cad wallader  Tapscott  without  the  'MVill  meet  you    as   per  yesterday *s 

cognizance  and  consent  of  her  husband."  '  Messenger.' — ^C.  T." 

He  folded  the  paper  carefully  and  put  it  C.  T.-~Cynthia  Tapscott !    It  was  plain 

in  his  portemonnaie.  as  day. 

'*  No  Wonder  she's  acted  so  oddly,  car-  Nevertheless,  to  make  assurance  doubly 

ryifig  this  thing  on  under  my  very  nose !  "  sure,  he  sent  a  servant  to  find  the  supple-       ^ 

he  added,  as  he  resumed  his  dressing,  ment  for  the  previous  day.    She  returned 

^'  Saturday,  eh?    The  very  day  of  my  ap-  with  the  mutilated  copy,  which  had  been 

pointment.    Well,  this  being  of  primary  stuffed  away  with  a  pile  of  old  papers 

importance,  the  other  can  wait.      The  downstairs. 

fixst  instinct  in  a  married  man,  by  Jove !  So  Mr.  Tapscott  indulged  in  another 

is  self-preservation."  ejaculation  very  like  one  I  mentioned  a 

No  sooner  had  her  husband  left  her  little  way  back, 

apartment  than  Mrs.  Tapscott  burst  into:  When  breakfast  was  over,  and  he  pre- 

tears.    They  were  the  first  she  had  been^  pared  to  go  out,  his  wife  proposed  accom- 

able  to  shed,  and  brought  her  a  world  of  panying  him.     With  a  woman's  tact,  she 

relief.    Suddenly  she  started  up,  bathed  managed  to  direct  t^eir  course  through 
35 
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Marcelin  Place,  and  paat  No.  32.    It  was  take  a  oorreRpoDding  riew  from  the  other 

a  tvtndsome  house — much  handsomer  than  window.    Then  both  passed  some  yawn- 

the  one  she  lived  in — with  brown-stone  ing  comments  on  the  weather,  and  tried 

facings  and  a  broad  flight  of  steps.    On  to  appear  sublimely  unconscioos  of  ap- 

the  door  plate  was  the  name  *'  Whitney,"  proaching  eventu ;  and  each  secretly  won- 

in  large,  prominent  letters.  dered  how  the  other  could  be  so  cool  un- 

'^This,  then,*'  she  pondered,  **is  the  der  existing  circumstances, 

abode  of  the  woman  who  has  stolen  my  Tiiey  retired  to  their  respectire  dre^ 

husband's  confidence  from  me.    Oh,  the  ing-rooms,  and  adorned  themeelTes  for  the 

wretch !  "    And  her  teeth  closed  so  vio-  day.    It  was  like  making  one's  last  tuilet 

lently  that  the  very  exhalation  of  her  prior  to  execution, 

breath  caused  a  faint  hiss.  Next  in  order  came  coffee,  and  nilLs, 

She  glanced  up  at  her  husband.    He,  and  broiled  chops,  and  the  disgusting  ne- 

too,  wiis  regarding   the    house  with  a  oessity  of  forcing  an  appetite.    AfVerwazds 

strange  expression,  and  as  her  eye  en-  Mr.  Tapscott  complained  of  &  headache, 

countered  his  she  fiincied  he  changed  ool-  and  thought  he  would  not  go  to  the  office 

or  slightly.  that  morning. 

**  Can  she  suspect  anything?  "  he  was  '*  Oh,  don't !  "  exclaimed  bis  wife  joj* 

asking  himself.    "She  looks  very  curi-  fully.     '*Stay  home  and  let  me  nurse 

ously  at  the  house.    I  should  like  to  know  you  ;  there's  a  good  Caddy." 

whether  she  has  received  any  hint  of  what  Good  Caddy  I    Stay  at  home !    Nan«! 

is  going  on . "  If  she  is  so  en  th  usiastic,  there  is  something 

And  thus  the  pair  moved  along,  their  at  the  bottom  of  it,  reasoned  Cadwallader. 
minds  actively  at  work,  but  their  lips  si-  *'  1  hare  decided  to  change  my  mind," 
lent.  Shortly  afterwards  Cynthia  request-  he  added  aloud,  as  he  bent  his  steiw  to- 
ed her  husband  to  put  her  in  an  upward-  ward  the  hall  to  put  on  bis  overcoat, 
bound  omnibus,  and  left  him  to  continue  '*  The  fresh  air  will  probably  do  me  good, 
his  walk  alone.  I  am  just  as  much  obliged  to  yoa  for  your 

Arrived  at  his  office,  Cadwallader  sent  benevolent   intentions,    however."      lie 

acFerk  tothe  printing  house,  with  instruc-  said  this  with  a  cynical  smile,  and  Cr}-n- 

tions  to  obtain  ayesterday's  *'  Messenger  "  thia  sighed. 

at  any  price.    The  boy  returned  with  his  '*  *  Benevolent  *  is  a  cold  word,  dear," 

booty,  and  his  employer  found  the  notice  ^id  she,  '*  and  hardly  applicable  to  loy 

he  had  anticipated.  intentions ;   they  are  spontaneous  ufier- 

'*  One  and  one  make  two ;  I  am  as  good  '^^B^  ^rom  an  affectionate,  faithful  wife.'' 

at  addition  as  any  other  blockhead,  when  She  laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  lasit 

it  is  drilled  into  me,"  he  remarked  lacon-  three  words.    The  whole  speech  oust  her 

ically.    '' By  the  by,  this  is  what  made  an  effort 

her  so  inquisitive  yesterday  morning.  She  "Humph!"  was  the  ungracioos  re- 
almost  drove  me  into  a  comer  with  her  spomw  from  somewhere  inside  the  8ar> 
questions.  Considering  the  position  af-  tout.  , 
fairs  have  taken,  she  might  better  have  Then  they  embraced  for  a  farewell  kiss, 
held  her  peace.  Heigho !  how  little  we  Each  party  feeling  like  the  veriest  hypo- 
men  know  about  womankind  anyhow!  crite,  the  caress  was,  of  coarse,  nnusualiy 
If  I  had  not  been  so  infernally  rapt  in  my  fervent. 

own  project,  I  might  have  nipped  hers  in  Cadwallader  went  no  further  than  the 

rthe  bud."  hotel  on  the  comer.    In  the  reading-rdom 

Well,  Saturday  came.    The  sun  rose  as  l^®  took  up  a  position  whence  he  cduIJ 

-early  and  beamed  as  brightly  as  on  other  command  the  best  view  of  his  dweHin«^, 

•mid  less  eventful  days;   there  was  the  with  all  its  channels  of  entraooe  and  exit, 

same  balmy  freshness  in  the  atmosphere,  He  sat  there  perhaps  an  hour — it  .<<eem{Hl 

^he  same  sway  in  the  tree  boughs,  the  an  ag&— when  he  saw  his  wife  emer^, 

"same  piping  notes  from  the  throats  of  neatly  but,  unconspicuously  attired,  ftn<l 

tiny  spring  songsters.  vralk  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  opposite  <ii- 

When  Mr.  Tapscott  rose  he  looked  as  rection. 
if  he  had  slept  very  little,  and  took  a  view  He  darted  off  in  pursuit,  but  kept  a  safe 
from  the  window.    When  Mrs.  Tapscott  distance  behind  her.    At  length  she  turn- 
rose  -she  looked  as  if  she  had  shared  her  ed  a  comer ;  he  hurried  after,  and  ja<(t  a.H 
husband's  wakefulness,  and  lyroceeded  to  .  he  completed  the  curve  found  bimaclf  &aB 
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to  &oe  with  her.    She  had  eTidently  for-  into  her  hashand's  face  with  an  ezpres- 

gotten  something,  and  was  going  back  for  sion  of  mingled  pain  and  merriment, 

it.  "Is  that  ail  you  have  against  me?  '* 

"  C^wallader !  "  *'  Explain  that  first. " 

"Cynthia!"  She  hesitated.     Her  pride  revolted  at 

Which  blushed  the  deeper  it  would  be  what  seemed  to  her  an  unmanly  attack 

hard  to  tell.    The  wife  was  the  first  to  frum  behind  cover, 

speak.  "  Stop  a  moment,"  she  said,  gently  but 

"  I  supposed  yon  were  at  the  office."  firmly.     ^'  As  head  of  the  house  it  be- 

"  That  was  natural  enough ;  but  yon  comes  you  to  start  this  era  of  ezplana- 

see  I  changed  my  mind  again. "  tions.    What  is  the  nature  of  your  errand 

Oh ! "  to-day  at  Miss  Isabel  Whitney's?  " 

Yes.    And  now  which  way  are  you  **  My  goodness,  Cynthia !     How  did 

bound?  I  should  like  to  accompany  you."  you  find  that  out  ?  " 

"  Very  glad  to  have  you,  I'm  sure.    I  *'  Never  mind  the  method ;  the  fiict  is 

am  on  my  way  back  to  the  house."  all-sufficient.    When  you  shall  have  an- 

Both  were  victorious,  both  discomfited ;  swered  my  question,  I  will  yours,*'    She 

so  they  walked  back  arm  in  arm.    Tap-  composed  herself  in  a  rocking-chair,  and 

soott  led  the  way  to  the  library,  gestured  met  her  husband's  gaze  quite  fearlessly, 

to  his  wife  to  enter,  followed  her,  and  After   a   few   moments'  deliberation, 

locked  the  door  on  the  inside.  Cadwallader  thought  it  best  to  comply 

'*  Before  very  long,"  he  hegan  huskily,  with  her  request. 

"  we  had  better-  bring  this  game  of  fast  "  If  yon  are  resolved  to  know,  I  will 

and  loose  to  a  close.    It  may  be  highly  tell  you.    My  business  profits  have  in- 

amosing,  but  my  mind  is  not  in  fit  condi-  creased  so  within  a  year,  that  I  felt  able 

tion  to  appreciate  it."  to  support  a  more  stylish  establishment 

'*What  do  you  mean,  Cadwallader?  than  this.     I  have  had  my  eye  on  29 

Tour  words  have  some  hidden  import."  Marcelin  Place  for   a  month  or  more, 

*' Have  they,  indeed?    You  are  doubt-  learning  that  Miss  Whitney  was  thinking 

less  very  much  mystified?"  of  renting  it.    A  day  or  two  ago  I  saw 

*'I  am.    If  your  remarks  contain  any  her  advertisement  in  the  *  Messenger.' 

allusion  to  conduct  of  mine,  I  am  utterly  It  was  the  same  morning  that  you  were 

dumbfounded."  so  very,  very  pressing  with  your  inter- 

Uer  self-possession  was  amazing ;    it  rogatories."    His  lip  curled  slightly  and 

looked  like  effrontery  to  Cadwallader,  and  he  paused, 

he  resented  it  accordingly.    Folding  his  "  Go  on,  please." 

arms  with  an  air  of  indignant  virtue,  he  '*  Well,  I  hurried  down  there  directly 

inquired  :  afler  breakfast,  but  the  house  was  not  to 

"  Would  your  enlightenment  prove  an  be  shown  to  visitors  till  to-day.    Never- 
easier  task  if  we  were  to  send  for  £d?  "  theless,  I  have  the  refusal  of  it,  if  I  con- 

His  wife  stared  at  him  in  blank  amaze-  tinne  to  like  it  after  due  inspection." 

ment.  '*  Why  did  you  not  say  something  to 

*'  Send  for  Ed  ?  "  she  echoed.  me  about  all  this?    You  don't  know  how 

*'  Ay,  send  for  Ed  ;  those  are  the  exact  your  behavior  has  worried  me." 

words  I  used.    You  can  give  him  what-  '*  I  wanted  to  keep  the  secret  as  a  sur- 

erer  proof  he  needs  in  my  presence,  can't  prise  for  our  anniversary.    Now  are  you 

you?'*  satisfied?" 

Mrs.  Tapeoott  moved  her  head  slowly  Mrs.  Cadwallader  gave  no  direct  reply, 

from  side  to  side,  to  indicate  her  want  of  but  tossed  into  her  husband's  lap  a  roll 

comprehension.      Cadwallader     became  of  oblong  strips  of  paper,  with  printing 

simply  exasperated.    He  tried  once  or  on  one  side,  and  cabalistic  pencil  marks 

twice  to  hurl  forth  some  denunciation,  on  the  margin. 

but  bis  utterance  seemed  choked.    As  a  '*  *  Ed '  stands  for  '  editor,'  and  there 

last  resort  he  drew  from  his  pocket  the  are  the  '  proofs,' "  she  exclaimed,  tri- 

crumpled  memorandum,  and  slapping  it  umphantly.    ^'  This,  also,  was  originally 

vigorously  with  his  forefinger,  vociferat-  intended  for  a  surprise  on  anniversaiy 

ed:  day." 

*'  Read  that !  "  Cadwallader  grasped  the  loose  sheets 

Mrs.  Tapscott  reddened,  and  looked  up  eagerly,  and  ran  his  eye  over  them  ;  they 
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looked  very  like  a  novelette  for  the  *'  La-  About  one  o'clock  comes  a  knock  at 

dies'  Literary  Visitor."  the  library  door.    It  is  unheeded. 

*'  Then  you  didn't  correspond  with  the  So  Bridget  announces  lunch  through 

editor  or  any  one  else  through  the  '  Mes-  the  key-hole,  and  hies  her  to  the  kitchen 

senger'?"  with  mouth  wide  open,  to  report  this 

"Of  coarse  not  Why  should  I?  Every  seven  days'  wonder   to  the  cook,    xlie 

line  that  has  passed  between  us  is  up-  latter  experienced  functionary  bids  her 

stairs,  at  your  disposal."  return  to  the  floor  above,  close  her  mouth. 

He  walked  to  the  fireplace  and  threw  and  open  her  eyes  and  earn.    She  obeys; 

something  on  the  coals.  .  but  the  only  extraordinary  occurrence  all 

'*  What  are  yon  burning?  "  asked  his  lunch-time  is  when  master  pours  out  the 

wife.  sherry,  rises,  glass  in  hand,  and  spe»k< 

**  A  couple  of  newspaper  scraps,  that's  to  the  following  elfect : 

all.    Cynthia,  I'm  a  brute."  '*  On  our  wedding-day,  my  love,  we 

Mrs.  Tapsoott  did  not  see  at  first  any  made  resolution  number  one,  the  sab- 
obvious  connection  between  the  two  pro-  stance  of  which  I  need  not  repeat.  HereV 
positions.  But  suddenly  a  remote  possi-  sacoess  to  reaolution  number  two :  th«t 
bility  suggested  itself  to  her  mind.  She  the  word  '  Personal '  be  henceforth  ertsed 
glanced  downward  at  something  in  her  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Tapscott  fiim- 
hand.  ily." 

'*  G.  T.  7  "  she  inquired  sententiously.  '*  But  what  shall  we  do  for  a  subFti- 

*' G.  T.,"was  the  equally  sententious  tute?"   asks   mistress,  with    her  wine 

reply.  half-way  to  her  lips.     . 

Whereupon   it  seemed  that  she   had  **  Use  *  especial '  or  '  individoal,'  or 

somethihg  to  bum.  some  other  synonymous  term,"  says  mai»- 

And  their  mutual  distmst  vanished  up  ter. 

the  chimney  with  the  smoke  of  the  little  And  then  they  pledge  each  other, 

conflagration.  Fsancib  Ellinqton  Loop. 


THE  QUERY. 


SITS  the  sphinx  beside  me  daily, 
Whether  I  be  sad  or  gayly 
Live  my  life.    *'  Attend,"  she  cries — 
Looks  me  through  with  solemn  eyes ; 
*'  Thou  must  answer,  answer  this : 
What  the  sum  of  woe  and  bliss? 
What  is  life?" 

In  all  gladness,  through  all  pain. 
Whether  peace  or  passion  reign, 
Turn  my  thoughts  to  things  of  earth 
Or  to  themes  of  heavenly  birth, 
Still  I  hear  that  undertone, 
Like  the  ocean's  distant  moan, 
"What  is  life?" 

Once  I  thought  that  I  might  trance  her 
Into  silence  by  an  answer ; 
Thought  ,that  I  could  find  the  reason, 
I  could  measure  time  and  season, 


I  could  sound  the  depths  she  stimd, 
I  could  compass  with  a  word 
What  is  life ! 

Youthful,  vain,  and  fond  delusion ! 
Now  I  turn  from  light  intrusion 
On  the  secret  that  she  keeps 
Gloee  wi^in  her  stony  lips. 
Which  but  open  to  their  task,    « 
Ne'er  to  answer,  only  ask, 
"What  is  life?." 


Hark !  she  whispers,  "  Thoa  shalt  die 
If  thou  givest  no  reply.'* 
Once  with  shuddering  and  with  pais 
Flashed  her  words  through  every  vein ! 
Now  I  vrait  the  parting  breath. 
When  shall  answer  friendly  Death 
What  is  life ! 

M. 
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P17BLIC  8PIBIT. 
Not  in  war  alone  does  the  flame  of  pa- 
triotism bam.  Where  public  spirit  ex- 
ists, there  is  ever  an  opportunity  for  Its 
exercise ;  ever  the  altar  stands  ready  for 
sacrifioe.  The  Cincinnati  Common  Coun- 
cil and  Board  of  Trade  have  protested 
against  lessening  by  a  dollar  the  sum 
which  Congress  once  meant  to  spend  on 
new  buildings  in  that  city.  The  Boston 
people  plead  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
post-office.  The  Philadelphians  beg  to 
have  theirs  began  forthwith.  The  New 
Yorkers  find  various  sore  needs  of  Got- 
emment  money  in  their  island.  Eyery 
city,  from  Key  West  to  Kamtchatka,  is 
beseeching  Congress  to  build  that  neg- 
lected canal  or  lighthouse.  The  plan  of 
taming  into  the  treasury  all  money  voted 
for  pablie  works  that  is  not  yet  spent,  and 
or  patting  off  for  a  time  all  buildings 
not  yet  begun,  has  struck  terror  through 
the  land.  It  b  diverting  to  note  bow  we 
all  insist  on  "shutting  up  the  public 
purse  agiiinst  the  grabbers,"  save  when 
we  do  the  grabbing.  **I'm  willin'  a 
man,'*  says  the  immortal  Mr.  D.  OThace, 
'*  should  go  tol'ably  strong  agin  wrong 
in  the  abstract,  for  that  kind  o'  wrong  is 
alius  onpopUar,  and  nevev  gits  pitied; 
but  he  mustnH  be  hard  on  particular 
nos,  for  then  he  is  kickin'  the  people's 
own  shins.'*  We  are  eager  to  luive  the 
member  from  our  district  thunder  against 
waste  and  show,  moan  over  the  year's  bills, 
and  cry  aloud  for  cutting  down  the  cost 
of  running  the  Government ;  we  tell  him 
to  vote  to  put  off  till  next  year  whatever 
need  not  be  began  now.  But  when  some 
graceless  Solon  from  another  district  re- 
plies, •*  Very  well :  we  will  begin  our 
rigid  retrenchment  with  you — with  the 
Wigginsville  custom-house,  the  Smith 
Centre  post-office,"  we  eye  that  man 
with  scorn  and  disgust ;  we  turn  from 
the  scoflbr  with  contempt  and  loathing ; 
we  flood  Congress  with  petitions,  protests, 
memorials  from  our  leading  citizens 
against  the  sacrilege;  we  empty  the 
phials  of  our  wrath,  the  syringes  of  our 
ntireagainat  such"  misnamed  economy," 
remarking  that  it  b  saving  at  the  spigot 


to  let  loose  at  the  bung ;  and  we  wind 
up,  all  of  ns  in  concert,  Puritans,  Qua- 
kers, Knickerbockers,  Poroopolitans,  with 
a  shriek  for  Retrenchment,  and  a  yell  for 
Reform. 

The  mood  that  is  content* to  pass  life  in 
indefinitely  railing,  in  old- world, phrase, 
at  "our  rulers,"  meaning  those  neigh- 
bors whom  we  send  to  Washington  by 
our  own  choice,  and  in  bewailing  the  sise 
of  a  debt  that  we  are  particularly  careful 
not  to  lessen  by  any  local  sacrifice,  is 
amusing.  There  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Dawes,  33  '^  ports  of  entry  "  where,  last 
year,  there  were  no  receipts  at  all,  but 
the  salaries  were  upwards  of  $75,000; 
and  81  other  ports  where  the  aggregate 
receipts  were  less  than  $30,000,  and  the 
aggregate  salaries  were  nearly  $168,000. 
Accordingly,  a  bill  has  been  drawn 
to  abolish  custom-houses  that  cost  more 
than  they  come  to,  discharging  the 
officers  and  men,  and  selling  the  build- 
ings ;  but  how  will  this  bill  be  welcom- 
ed? Palsied  be  the  hand  that  would 
behead  the  Appraiser  of  Merchandise 
in  our  beloved  hamlet  of  Wiggins- 
ville !  No,  no  !  work  your  sacrilegious 
will,  vent  your  sectional  hate  against 
the  two-and-sixty  other  innocent  entry 
ports,  whose  very  poverty  ought  to  move 
the  pity  of  a  generous  foe,  but  Wiggins- 
ville  must  be  spared ;  or  else,  let  our  sixty 
Congressmen  jt>in  hands  against  the 
spoilers !  Yea,  let  us  add  unto  ourselves 
all  Congressmen  whose  districts  covet 
post-offices,  navy-yards,  lighthouses, 
bridges,  sea-walls,  arsenals,  clear  chan- 
nels, and  poet-roads,  and  let  us  divide 
among  us  the  shekels  needful  thereto. 

When  merchants  gather  in  a  board 
of  trade,  they  first  '*  demand  "  rigid  econ- 
omy of  the  Government,  and  then  press 
an  appropriation  for  dredging  some  local 
sand-bank.  Labor  reformers  of  course 
make  nothing  of  crying  *'  Retrenchment " 
in  one  breath,  and  asking  in  the  next  for 
extra  work  at  the  navy-3rards,  to  keep  the 
poor  employed  in  hard  times. 

The  newspapers  had  a  chance,  this  win- 
ter, to  show  a  public  spirit  and  self-re- 
spect which  would  have  been  charming 
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by  their  very  noTelty.  But,  having  kill-  the  horrified  prelate  exclaimed,  '*  Why, 
ed  the  franking  privilege  last  year,  and  1  should  have  to  vralk  all  the  way  trom 
finding  that  their  own  franking  privilege  Fulham  !  "  and  a  sympathiiing  critic 
also  died,  in  Siamese-twin  fashion,  many  adds  that  it  is  **  as  sinful  to  work  a  bishop 
of  them  began  a  coquettish  dalliance  with  as  a  horse  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  sight 
Congress  on  the  basis  of  free  exchanges,  of  a  bishop  covered  with  mud  ascending 
free  circulation  of  weekly  papers  in  their  the  pulpit  at  St.  PauKs  in  a  state  of  ex- 
counties,  and  free  public  documents,  haustion  will  do  more  harm  than  good  to 
After  all,  how  much  had  been  saved  by  the  olyect  of  the  association.  The  only 
abolishing  the  franking  privilege?  Be-  method  of  making  things  comfortable 
sides,  the  free  spread  of  knowledge  is  would  be  for  the  bishop  to  arrive  on  a 
surely  the  soirroe  of  all  our  greatness,  bicycle.*'  The  society  further  denounce 
The  press,  too,  is  the  champion  of  the  peo-  the  opening  of  the  British  Museum  on 
pie :  Sunday,  and  all  kindred  misuses  of  the 
Here  shall  the  Press  the  People's  rigtat  main-  day. 

tain,  Now  the  Evangelical  AlUanoe  took  up 

Unawed  by  influence  and  nnbribed  by  gain.  ^his  sulyect  at  its  great  October  meeting. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  some  newspapers  President  Woolsey  is  said  to  have  closed 

pushing  away  the  seductive  bait ;  but  an  essay  upon  Church  and  State  with  the 

with  the  multitude,  this  pitch  of  sacrifice  words,  '*  Christianity  has  as  little  to  do 

is  too  severe.  with  the  law,  and  the  law  with  Ghru»- 

tianity,  as  possible."     And    Pkesident 

SUNDAY.  Hopkins,  according    to    the    **Iodepen- 

Thb  attack  lately  made  by  the  New  dent," ''applied  the  same  view  extremely 
York  police  upon  Sunday  beer-gardens  well  to  the  legal  protection  of  the  Sab- 
must  provoke  some  thought  regarding  the  bath.    He  utterly  discarded  all  Christian 
Sabbatic  laws  of  modern  Christendom,  or  Biblical  grounds  of  legislation,  basing 
In  England,  four  years  ago,  the  Lord's  it  solely  on  the  principle  that  the  Sabbath 
Day  Rest  Society  unearthed  the  act  of  was  made  for  man,  and  that  be  bad  a  nat- 
Charles  II.  forbidding  Sunday  trading,  ural  right  to  eqjoy  its  rest."    The  news- 
and  began  to  prosecute  the  coetermongers  paper  adds  that  "  the  slight  relics  among 
under  it.    Though  this  method  of  reform  us  of  State  interference  with  religion  are 
fikiled,  the  society  still  strives  by  persna-  already  anachronisms,  and  will  soon  pas 
sion  to  check  the  desecration  of  Sunday,  away."      Nevertheless,   Superintendent 
Its  leaders  waited  upon  the  Archbishc^  Matsell  shut  up  the  concert  saloons  the 
of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth  palace   last  other  Sunday;  his  men,  breaking  into  a 
autumn,  and  asked  him  to  preside  over  dance  hall,  stopped  the  music,  and  thrust 
one  of  their  meetings  at  the  Lambeth  the   revellers    into   the    station-houses. 
Baths;  to  "  walk,  in  company  with  a  few  where  they  passed  a  wretched  night,  and 
friends  of  the  association,  through  the  whence,  next  day,  they  were  hauled  be- 
New-cut  on  some  Sunday  morning,  and  fore  the  court,  and  some,  being  bIm^ 
on  the  spot  address  a  few  words  to  the  girls,  accustomed   to   take   Sunday  for 
people  upon  the  subject  of  Sunday  trad-  their  gala  day,  were  quite  abashed  at 
ing  " ;  and  to  invite  "  clergymen  and  the  this  public  disgrace.    Flushed  with  suc- 
ministersof  all  denominations  "  through-  cess,  the  police  then  forbade  the  holding 
out  Great  Britain  to  set  apart  Sunday,  of  an  evening  concert  in  the  Stadt  the- 
February  16,  for  sermons  against  Sab-  atre,  while  an  attack  made  upon  a  Sta- 
bafeh-breaking.    It  is  said  that  his  Grace  pleton   concert   dispensed    bruises   and 
agreed  to  these  measures,  though    the  broken   limbs   to   some   of    the  guilty 
walk,  at  least,  was  given  up.    To  the  wretches  who  leaped  from  the  wlndaws> 
Bishop  of  London  the  society  only  assign-  Presently  the  ovmers  of  beer-gardens  and 
ed  the  task  of  making  a  Sunday  journey  theatres  met  to  argue  that  whenever  their 
afoottoSt.Paurs,there  to  preach  against  pastimes  were  orderly  and  quiet,  they 
Sunday  cab-driving,  so  basing  his  pre-  ought  not  to  be  assaulted  by  the  law  in 
cept  on  personal  example.    But  when  Mr.  that  way.    Another  Sunday  came  about, 
Girdlestone,  after  lamenting  the  use  of  and  the  police,  though  inclined  to  look  on 
Sunday  cabs  by  professed  Christians,  ask-  Sabbath-breaking  in  a  severely  Levitical 
ed  the  Bishop  himself  to  take  up  the  cross,  liglit,  were  apparently  punled  to  say 
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what  degree  of  sacredness  should  be  re- 
qaired  of  an  evening  concert,  or  in  what 
grade  of  theatre  it  should  be  held,  for 
them  to  refrain  from  clubbing  the  spec- 
tators and  players.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
beer-halk  ventured  to  treat  their  cus- 
tomers again  to  Sunday  afternoon  music, 
and  were  not  vexed ;  but  the  Qermania 
and  Stadt  theatres,  as  also  Terrace  Gar- 
den, were  kept  shut.  Unluckily,  some 
of  the  theatre-goers  are  German  Jews, 
whose  Sabbath  is  Saturday ;  besides,  with 
divers  old-fiishioned  Christians  the  Sab- 
bath begins  at  sundown  of  Saturday  and 
ends  at  sundown  of  Sunday,  just  as  the 
Hebrew  Sabbath  ran  from  sundown  to 
sundown.  Certain  other  eccentric  Chris- 
tians may  add  to  good  Dogberry's  confu- 
sion; for  only  the  other  day  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  was  petitioned  by 
many  people  to  so  amend  the  law  of  1794 
requiring  the  observance  of  the  first  day 
&s  the  Sabbath,  that  those  who  celebrate 
the  seventh  may  ply  their  trades  on  the 
fi»t  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  the 
law;  and  a  bill  has  been  drawn  to  shield 
the  Seventh-day  Baptists  from  that  pen- 
alty. Finally,  suppose  that  the  Jersey- 
man  who  was  arrested  by  the  police  and 
fined,  some  time  since,  for  weeding  his 
garden  on  Sunday,  had  turned  oat  to  be 
a  Seventh-day  Baptist ! 

1  think  we  must  at  last  come  to  the 
position  of  Presidents  Woolsey  and  Hop- 
kins ;  namely,  ^*  discarding  all  Biblical 
grounds  of  Sunday  legislation,"  to  check 
by  the  law  only  that  which  prevents  the 
day  from  being  one  of  public  rest.  If  this 
view  saddens  chose  who  found  their  Sun- 
day on  the  fourth  commandment,  they 
may  take  comfort  in  reflecting  that  the 
divine  command  to  abstain  from  work  only 
applies  to  the  seventh  day,  since  the  first 
(or  Sunday)  is  one  of  the  six  on  which 
**  thou  Shalt  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work." 
The  first  reason  assigned  in  Scripture  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath,  namely, 
that  '*  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had 
rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  cre- 
ated and  made,"  would  obviously  make 
that  seventh  day  binding  on  us  for  absti- 
nence from  work,  or  else  none.  St.  Paul 
commands,  **  Let  no  man  judge  you  in 
respect  of  the  Sabbath  days  " ;  while  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  has  left  no  pre- 
cept extant  for  observing  the  first  day, 
still  less  for  observing  it  after  that  fashion 


of  abstaining  from  work  which  is  enjoined 
by  the  fourth  commandment.  On  the 
contrary,  Christ  defended  his  disciples  for 
plucking  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath ; 
and  that  **  it  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the 
Sabbath  days,"  is  about  all  the  instruc- 
tion he  gives  us  on  the  sul^ect. 

Most  wise  statesmen  aim  to  perpetuate 
the  observance  of  Sunday  for  rest  and 
worship.  That  would  be  a  sad  day  for 
America  when  Sunday  was  given  up. 
France  suffered  even  when  one  day  of  r^ 
in  ten  was  substituted  for  one  in  seven. 
Holmes  well  says,  *'  He  who  ordained  the 
Sabbath  loves  the  poor  " ;  and  the  highest 
authority  has  told  us,  '*  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
bath." Charles  Lamb,  in  his  poem  on 
'*  Work,"  gives  us  the  suggestive  phrase, 
*' Sabbathless  Satan!"  and  verily  no 
eight-hour  law  ever  devised  could  equal 
in  beneficence  this  eighth-day  law  of 
Christendom.  For  were  shops  habitually 
open,  the  rivalry  of  trade  would  drive 
many  to  work  who  need  to  rest.  In  most 
cities,  too,  there  is  glut  of  labor  and 
dearth  of  employment ;  so  that  to  add  a 
seventh  part  to  the  present  stock  of  labor, 
would  bring  down  the  price,  while  rob- 
bing the  workman  of  his  rest. 

Besides,  to  preserve  the  religious  senti- 
ment in  a  nation,  we  must  set  apart  a 
day  for  its  cultivation.  For,  as  the  sono- 
rous phrase  of  Johnson  runs,  '*  Religion, 
of  which  the  rewards  are  distant,  and 
which  is  animated  only  by  Faith  and 
Hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the 
mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated  and  reim- 
pressed  by  external  ordinances — by  stated 
calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  example."  Yet,  unless  a  special 
day  be  given  to  public  worship,  as  a  sound 
writer  has  said,  **  one  man's  business  will 
perpetually  interfere  with  another  man's 
devotion ;  the  buyer  will  be  calling  at  the 
shop  when  the  seller  is  gone  to  church." 
Legislation  aids  us  in  the  matter  by  mak- 
ing Sunday  a  legal  holiday  and  surround- 
ing it  with  guards  against  encroachment 

Again,  the  old  objections  to  Sunday  no 
longer  hold.  The  grim  Lord's  day  of  half 
a  century  ago  was.  but  a  sorry  festival ; 
but  its  ancient  austerity  has  been  relieved. 
Leaders  of  religious  opinion,  like  Mr. 
Beeoher,  have  got  the  public  libraries 
open  on  Sunday;  have  encouraged  their 
congregations  to  laugh,  to  gossip  about 
"  week-day  "  matters,  to  take  walks,  and 
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toobserreSanday  with  joy  and  happiness  blindness  has  been;  that  they  hare  at 
Jn  place  of  heaTiness  and  gloom.    Eren  IsAt  dared  to  take  this  step,  shows  that 
Scotland  is  escaping  from  the  Sabbatari-  the  eyes  of  Christendom  are  opening, 
anism  of  early  days.    The  story  is  famiU  Some  of  oar  worthy  ancestry,  in  spite  of 
iar  of  the  Scotch  woman  who,  hearing  by  Ohrist's  example,  apparently  held  it  uo* 
chance    the  services   of  an    Episcopal  lawful  even  to  walk  the  fields  on  Saaday 
church,  thought  '*  it  war  vara  fine ;  but  and  to  pluck  the  com  or  fmits  to  allay 
it  war  awfu'  wark  for  the  Sabba*  dee."  one's  hanger.    And,  if  modem  clergymen 
It  was  a  Scotch  landlady,  too,  who  re-  soften  the  old  rigors  of  the  day  by  teach- 
baked  an  English' minister  for  taking  a  ing  their  parishioners  more  blitfaesume 
walk  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  who,  on  methods  of  celebiating  it,  surely  the  Sun- 
being  answered,  "  Why,  our  Lord  him-  day  of  their  childhood  is  remembered  as 
self  walked  with  his  disciples  in  the  field  the  weariest,  dreariest  day  of  the  seren— 
on  the  Sabbath  day,*'  responded.  *'  Ay,  I  all  the  drearier  for  being  the  thorn  after 
ken  it,  an'  I  ne'er  thocht  any  the  better  the  rose,  the  lees  after  the  wine,  the  holy 
o'  him  for  it  neither ! "    Yet  in  this  same  day  after  the  holiday,  Sunday  after  Satur- 
Scotland,  the  Dundee  servants  have  late-  day !      Stanch     Cromweilians,      grave, 
ly  complained,  and  justly  if  their  words  steadfast  Puritans,  gave    us  a   Sunday 
be  true,  that  Sunday  has  become  a  feasting  stem  as  themselves — Dame  Nature,  meao- 
day,  with  more  cooking  than  on  any  other  while,  mischievously  looking  to  boyhood 
of  the  seven.    And  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thom-  most  lovely  on  Sunday,  making  her  most 
son  actually  proposed  to  the  Synod  of  coquettish,  attractive   &oe,  putting  on 
Aberdeen,  last  autumn,  that  in  view  of  her  most  alluring  aire,  and    naughtily 
the  uniformly  fine  Sundays  of  the  then  beckoning  to  (^n-air  joy,  despite  the 
harvest  season,  and  the  constant  rain  of  warning  couplet : 
all  other  days,  clergymen  might  allow  Yoa  moat  not  work,  yon  ranat  not  play, 
their  parishionere  to  employ  the  Sabbath  Upon  God'a  holy  Sabbath  day. 
afternoons  in  harvesting,  so  as  to  secure  a  One  of  Selkirk's  chief  sorrows  in  his 
part  of  the  crop.    The  Synod  r^ected  the  lonely  isle  was,  according  to  the  familiar 
plan,  but  to  have  proposed  it  is  sugges-  f<ong  which  Gowper  puts  into  his  mouth, 
tive.  that  "  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
A  like  change  of  sentiment  has  hap-  these  valleys  and  rocks  never  beard,  never 
pened  in  our  land.    It  is  odd  that  where-  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell,  or  smiled 
as  in  every  other  matter  our  lives  fall  ht  when  a  Sabbath  appeared."     But  the 
short  of  Christ's  standard  of  morality,  Scotch  or  the  Yankee  lad  of  a  generation 
and  whereas  in  other  mattere  we  take  the  ^ck  would  have  consented  to  pass  a  few 
benefit  ofeverydoubt  and  all  the  latitude  Sundays  on  Juan  Feraandei  without  a 
of  interpretation  we  can,  yet  in  regard  to  murmur.      Indeed,  under   the  rigoroos 
this  single  snl^ect  of  Sunday  keeping,  we  treadmill  then  in  vogue,  it  is  no  wonder 
try  to  outdo  in  strictness  the  very  Founder  that  a  custom  grew  up  that  still  sabsisti 
of  our  religion.    Christ  healed  the  sick  on  in  many  families,  particularly  in  those  to 
the  Sabbath,  for  which  offence  '*  the  Phar^  whom  Sunday  is  a  tiresomo  day,  of  eat> 
isees  went  out  and  held  a  council  against  ting  it  short  at  both  ends  by  rising  later 
him,  how  they  might  destroy  him."   Yet  and  going  to  bed  earlier  than  oa  other 
our  dispensaries  are  habitually  *'open  'days.    This  practice,  handed  down  from 
every  day  to  the  poor  excq>t  Sunday,**  olden  time,  is  a  token  of  what  the  day 
albeit  that  is  the  day  when  working  men  had  become  through  the  mistaken  gioom 
and  working  women  have  leisure  for  sur-  &stened  upon  it.    The  reluctance  to  b^gin 
gery  and  medical  treatment;  and  when,  and  eagerness  to  end  Sunday  are  now  lem 
the  other  day,  in  Philadelphia,  the  direo-  often  found ;  and  it  is  partly  due  to  wi^ 
tors  of  Wills's  Hospital  for  the  Blind  and  and  courageous  clergymen  that  the  old 
Lame   opened  their  doors  on  Sandays,  irksomeness  has  been  east  olT,  and  that 
they  published  in  the  newspapere  a  long  accordingly  the  day  is  likely  to  remaia 
deprecatory  preamble,  quoting  Christ's  hallowed  in  our  country  by  common  ooo- 
words  and  example  to  prove  that  *'  relief  sent    In  its  modem  phase  we  have  a 
of  suffering  is  a  work  proper  for  the  Lord's  right  to  perpetuate  its  benefits  by  the  aid 
day.*'     That  they  should  be  forced  to  of  the  laws  of  the  land, 
thus  disarm  criticism,  shows  what  our  Philip  Qunatr. 
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BBLATIONS  OP  MATHEMATICS  AKD  seemed  to  conTey  a  lesson  needed  eyen  in 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCB.  ^^^  ^,^^  ^.j^^  Bgainst  a  specifts  of  scien- 

ht  hb  presidential  addresB  to  the  math-  tific  utilitarianisiu  which  urged  the  Hcien- 

•matical  and  physical  section  of  the  Bri-  tific  man  to  devote  himself  to  the  less  ab- 

tish  Association,  Prof.  H.  J.  S.  Smith  stract  parts  of  science,  as  being  more 

opposed  the  project  of  dividing  that  sec-  likely  to  bear  an  immediate  part  in  the 

tion  into  two,  one  to  be  devoted  to  the  augmentation  of  oar  knowledge  of  the 

pure  mathematics,  and  the  other  to  phy-  world. 

sical  science.    He  illustrated  the  mutual  In  illustration  of  the  impetus  given  to 

help  afforded  to  one  another  by  these  two  the  development  of  pure  mathematics  by 

great  branches  of  science,  and  showed  researches  in  physical  science,  Professor 

how  the  purely   speculative  studies  of  Smith  cites  Professor  MaxwelPs  treatise 

mathematicians  may  give  the  means  of  on  electricity,  which  gives  a  complete  ac- 

explaining  the  most  diverse  natural  phe-  count  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  that 

nomena ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  the  science :    **  No  mathematician  could  turn 

advanceof  the  sciences  of  observation  and  over  the  pages  of  that  volume  without 

experiment  may  add  to  the  methods  and  very  speedily  convincing   himself   that 

renmroes  of  pure  mathematics.  they  contained  the  first  outlines  of  a  the- 

Thus  the  early  Greek  geometers,  con-  ory  which  had  already  added  largely  to 
siderably  before  Euclid^s  time,  applied  the  methods  and  resources  of  pure  mathe- 
themaelves  to  the  study  of  the  various  matics,  and  which  might  one  day  render  to 
carved  lines  in  which  a  conical  figure  that  abstract  science  services  not  less  valu- 
might  be  cut  by  a  plane— curved  lines  able  tlitm  those  which  it  owed  to  astrono- 
oilled  conic  sections.  It  is  difficult  to  my ;  for  electricity  now,  like  astronomy  of 
imagine  a  problem  possessing  more  com-  old,  had  placed  before  the  mathematician 
pietely  the  character  of  mere  curiosity  an  entirely  new  set  of  questions,  and  the 
than  this  of  the  conic  sections  in  those  great  practical  importance  of  telegraphy 
early  times.  Not  a  single  natural  phe-  bad  caused  the  methods  of  electrical  mea- 
nomenon,  which  in  the  state  of  science  at  surement  to  be  rapidly  perfected  to  an  ex- 
that  time  could  have  been  intelligibly  ob-  tent  which  rendered  their  accuracy  com- 
««rved,  would  be  likely  to  require  for  its  parable  with  that  of  astronomical  observa- 
explanation  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  tions,  and  thus  rendered  it  possible  to 
of  these  curves ;  still  less  could  any  appli-  bring  the  deductions  of  theory  every  mo- 
eation  to  the  arts  have  been  possible.  A  ment  to  the  test  of  fact.  It  must  be  con- 
nation  which  did  not  use  the  areh  was  sidered  fortunate  for  the  mathematician 
not  likely  to  use  the  ellipse  in  any  work  that  such  a  vast  field  of  research  on  the 
of  construction;  and  yet,  when  the  ful-  application  of  mathematics  to  physical 
ness  of  time  was  come,  these  seeds  of  inquiries  should  be  thrown  open  to  him 
knowledge  which  had  existed  so  long  at  the  very  moment  when  the  scientific  in- 
hore  splendid  fruit  in  the  discoveries  of  terest  in  the  older  mathematical  astrono- 
Kepler.  It  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  my  had  fofe*  the  moment  flagged,  and 
without  the  treatise  of  the  Greek  geome-  when  the  very  name  physical  astronomy, 
ters  on  the  conic  sections  there  would  so  long  appropriated  to  the  mathematical 
have  been  no  Kepler,  without  Kepler  no  development  of  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
Newton,  and  without  Newton  no  science  appeared  likely  to  be  handed  over  to  that 
in  our  modem  significance,  or  at  least  no  wonderful  series  of  discnssioas  which  had 
mich  conception  of  nature  as  now  lay  at  already  taught  us  so  much  concemi.ig  the 
the  basis  of  all  our  science  of  nature  as  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  them- 
snfjeet  in  its  smallest  as  well  as  its  great-  selves.*' 

est  phenomena  to  exact  quantitative  rela-  

tions,  and  to  definite    numerical   laws.  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IK  JAPAN. 

That  was  an  old  story,  but  it  had  always  Wb  find  in  **  Iron  **  the  following  notes 
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Regarding  the  progress  of  the  scheme  ot  the  South  Pacific  to  the  east  of  New 
technical  education  for  Japan,  which  was  Guinea,  Captain  Simpnon,  of  H.  B.  M. 
a  few  months  ago  intrusted  to  Mr.  Henry  ship  Blanche,  last  year  found  men  and 
Dyer,  0.  £•,  and  his  professional  ool-  women  very  much  in  a  state  of  nature, 
leagues.  When  those  gentlemen  arrived  who,  he  thinlcs,  hud  never  before  been 
in  Japan  they  found  the  arrangements  in  visited  by  white  men.  They  were  igno- 
a  more  backward  state  than  had  been  an-  rant  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  old  pieces 
ticipated,  the  buildings  for  the  Imperial  of  paper  were  talcen  by  them  in  prefer- 
College  of  Engineering,  although  in  pro-  enoe  to  the  usual  trade  articles.  Both 
gress,  not  being  nearly  finished.  Soon  men  and  women  came  alongside  the  ship 
after  reaching  the  scene  of  his  future  la*  in  great  nnmbers,  and  showed  no  fear, 
bors,  Professor  Dyer  presented  to  the  au-  They  had  little  or  nothing  for  barter  ex- 
thorities  his  general  scheme  of  technical  oept  spears.  They  appeared  good-hum- 
education,  which  was  at  once  accepted  by  ored,  bat  are  arrant  thieves.  A  party 
them  in  every  particular.  That  scheme  of  officers  who  landed  had  their  pockets 
gave  them  an  adequate  notion  of  what  a  picked. 

college  of  engineering  ought  to  be,  in  or-        Captain  Simpson  also  visited  the  neigh- 

der  to  be  suitable  to  the  growing  wants  boring  island  of  New  Britain,    llere  he 

of  the  Japanese  Empire.  found   two    spacious    bays  or    harburs. 

Since  his  arrival  in  Japan,  Professor  with  good  anchorage,  landlocked,  and 
Dyer  has  designed  a  building  for  the  col-  sheltered  from  all  winds.  Witliin  one 
lege,  which  will  doubtless  be  worthy  of  of  these  harbors  he  believer  there  U 
the  name  by  which  it  is  henceforth  to  be  space,  with  from  twenty  to  five  fathoms 
known  ;  namely,  the  '*  Imperial  College  of  water,  for  the  navies  of  the  world  to 
of  Engineering."  When  the  college  anchor  in.  Clustered  on  a  narrow  ledge 
proper  is  finished,  vm  it  will  be  in  about  at  the  base  of  two  singular  sandstone 
two  years,  the  building  which  is  now  rocks  is  a  village  containing  about  two 
being  erected  will  be  converted  into  a  hundred  inhabitants,  who  evidently  sop- 
technical  museum.  In  the  mean  tinfe,  port  themselves  by  fishing.  Many  of  the 
while  the  building  is  in  process  of  ereo-  houses  are  l)uilt  in  the  water  on  piles, 
tion,  a  house  which  formerly  belonged  to  They  had  numerous  canoes  moored  round 
one  of  the  Daimios  has  been  ^secured  as  them. 

the  temporary  premises  for  holding  such        In  the  Ngaric  group  of  islands  one  only 

classes  as  have  been  formed.    The  official  was  found  to  be  inhabited,  and    the  his* 

opening  of  the  college  was  to  have  taken  ^^  of  ^^  people  may  be  told  in  a  few 

place  on  January  3,  in  the  presence  of  words.    They  number  about  one  hundred, 

the  Emperor  of  Japan.  and  of  these  no  less  than  sixty  are  cbil- 

At  an  entertainment  given  to  Professor  ^^^'    The  people  say  that  about  forty 

Dyer,  at  the  Mikado's  summer  palace,  by  years  ago  a  captain  from  Sydney  took  the 

the  FVime  Minister  of  Japan,  that  gentle-  island  and  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants, 

man  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  o^  nearly  all.    Some  yean  afler  that  a 

details  of  the  college,  and  congratulated  ^^^  named  Paddy  came  with  some  na- 

his  guest  upon  the  scheme  he  had  de-  ^^^^  ^^  Ponope  island  and  settled  there, 

vised ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ultra-  claiming  the  island  as  his  own,  and  the 

officialism  which  has  generally  to  be  en*  population  has  since  rapidly  increawd. 

countered  by  all  who  come  into  contact  What  has  become  of  Paddy  we  are  not 

with  the  Japanese  authorities.  Professor  ^^^* 

Dyer  has   had  the  good  fortune  to  get  — 

from  them  everything  he  asked,  in  order  ^*™T*^  ^^^  ™^  MUSCLES, 

to  complete  his  plans.    In  addition  to  the        On  seeing  a  flayed  rabbit,  every  one 

college  he  has  designed  a  largo  chemical  ™n8'  have  noted  the  difference  of  color 

laboratory,  and  a  workshop  for  practi-  presented  by  the  various  muscles  of  the 

cally  teaching  the  art  of  engineering  con-  ^a™®  region— a  limb,  for  instance.    Some 

struction.  ^^  them  are  of  a  deep  red,  others  almost 

white.    M.  Ranvier,  of  the  French  Acad- 

INHABITANTS  OF  SOUTH  PACIFIC  ISI^  emy  of  Sciences,  shows  that  these  difler- 

ANDS.  ent  colors  indicate  two  sorts  of  rausclen 

Landinq  at  New  Hanover,  an  island  in  possessed  of  different  structure  and  dif* 
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ferent  properties.  With  regard  to  the 
Ifttter  point,  the  difference  of  proper- 
ties cao  be  demonstrated  by  ^submitting 
the  muscles  to  the  action  of  electricity. 
The  white  muscles  contract  almost  in- 
stantaneoasly ,  and  if  we  transmit  to  them 
a  rapid  series  of  electric  shocks  they  re- 
spond with  a  series  of  contractions, 
each  one  perfectly  distinct  from  the  rest. 
The  red  muscles  on  the  contrary  are  far 
more  indolent;  some  time  must  elapse 
before  they  respond  to  the  shock,  and  in- 
terrupted discharges  produce  only  a 
permanent  contraction.  The  author  is  of 
opinion  that  the  red  muscles  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  heart,  and  that,  like 
it,  they  are  muscles  of  the  animal  life, 
while  the  others  are  muscles  of  the  volun- 
tary life. 


tant  question  of  cost,  the  inventor  states 
that  the  article  can  be  manufactured  for 
about  one  dollar  per  ton.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  this  assertion  will  be 
verified,  for  upon  this  item  the  practical 
success  of  the  process  depends. 


.    UTILIZATION  OF  WASTE  FUEL. 

Ws  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  £.  F. 
Loiseau's  process  for  the  utilization  of 
waste  coal,  and  now  we  find  in  the  *'  fix- 
change  and  Review  "  a  notice  of  recent 
improvements  made  by  Mr.  Loiseau  in 
the  machinery  he  employs.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  process  is  entirely  automatic, 
the  crude  materials  being  fed  into  one  end 
of  the  apparatus,  and  emerging  from  the 
other  finished  and  ready  for  transporta- 
tion. No  labor  is  required,  nor  does  the 
machinery  need  any  attention,  except 
what  is  neoeasary  to  keep  up  the  supply 
and  remove  the  completed  product.  The 
lumps  are  moulded  into  egg-shaped  mass- 
es ;  this  form  having  been  adopted  as  the 
most  practical,  inasmuch  as  it  permits  of 
the  largest  interstices,  and  hence  a  freer 
passage  of  air  between  them.  The  lumps 
are  thoroughly  dried  by  passing  a  number 
of  times  through  a  long  hot-air  oven,  car- 
ried upon  endless  belts  of  wire  cloth. 
The  water-proofing  material  does  not 
penetrate  to  any  considerable  depth  into 
the  lumps,  and  they  are  therefore  not  sat- 
urated with  the  resinous  material,  which 
simply  forms  a  varnish  over  their  surface, 
making  them  impervious  to  moisture,  and 
allowing  them  to  be  handled  without  the 
annoyance  of  dirt  or  dust. 

The  experimental  trials,  conducted  some 
time  ago,  to  test  the  heating  powers  of 
the  product,  indicated  a  very  fair  rate  of 
power,  and  oonsiderable  cohesion.  These 
qualities  were  fully  tested  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  American  Institute,  and  with 
very  fiivorable  results.    As  to  the  import 


TACTILE  ORGANS. 

Those  organs  of  touch  which  may  be 
deliberately  called  into  action  by  an  ani- 
mal, when  it  would  note  surrounding 
olgects,  or  reconnoitre  obstacles,  or  seek 
and  select  its  food,  are  called  by  Dr. 
Jobert,  in  a  memoir  which  appears  in 
the  French  '*  Annals  of  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences," **  organs  of  active  touch." 
That  memoir  gives  the  results  of  long- 
continued  and  intelligent  study  into  a 
very  intricate  sul:(ject,  and  we  take  plea- 
sure in  laying  before  our  readers  a  sum- 
mary of  its  contents. 

The  anatomist,  in  tracing  the  nerves  of 
sense  from  their  origin  outwards,  finds 
that,  in  the  higher  animals,  they  often- 
times communicate  with  sundry  ovoid 
corpuscles,  which  go  by  various  names, 
but  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
identical  one  with  another.  It  was 
early  coigectured  that  these  bodies  had 
to  do  with  the  sease  of  active  touch, 
and  Dr.  Jobert 's  task  was  to'  show 
that  every  organ  adapted  for  that  sense 
contains  either  these  or  analogous  struc- 
tures, fie  found  them  abundantly  in  the 
hands  of  the  quadrumana,  and  the  paws  of 
many  plantigrades,  while  the  digits  of  ani- 
mals using  their  feet  only  for  the  purpose 
of  locomotion  are  without  them .  The  maki 
or  Malagash  lemur  uses  its  paws  merely 
for  locomotory  purposes,  and  consequent- 
ly the  digits  exhibit  none  of  these  corpus- 
cles; on  the  other  hand,  in  some  monkeys, 
Ateles  for  instance,  the  tail  is  in  fact  a 
fifth  hand,  and  is  accordingly  provided 
with  them. 

The  muzzle  of  the  mole,  hedgehog,  and 
armadillo,  and  the  bill  of  the  ornitho- 
rhynchus  and  the  echidna,  possess  these 
corpuscles ;  but  they  are  specially  notable 
in  the  hedgehog.  The  beaks  and  tongues 
of  birds,  being  their  common  organs  of 
touch,  are  the  only  parts  of  their  bodies 
containing  the  corpuscles.  In  the  parrot 
group,  however,  they  are  found  in  the 
daws,  which  are,  in  these  birds,  sensitive 
organs. 

But  in  mammals  these  are  not  the  only 
organs  of  touch,  for  the  chiroptera,  the 
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rodents,  sandry  inseotivora,  and  the  swine  cently  appeai'ed  in  the  *'  Scientific  Amer- 
tribe  are  provided  with  special  hairs  or  ican,"  and^our  readers  will,  we  doabt 
bristles  having  close  connection  with  the  not,  adcnowledge,  on  reading  the  follow- 
nerve  fibres,  and  which  are  to  be  re-  ing  83'nopsis  of  the  article  in  question, 
garded  as  regular  tactile  organs.  These  that  the  writer  of  it  has  made  out  a  very 
are  sometimes  provided,  at  their  root,  strong  case  in  fiivor  of  ambidexterity, 
with  a  aanguineoas  sinus,  though  again  **  Why  should  not  a  child  be  taught  to 
this  may  be  wanting.  They  are  abundant  write  and  draw  with  both  hands?  *'  ssks 
in  the  wings  of  the  bat,  on  the  ears  of  the  the  writer.  *'  It  would  take  but  little  if 
mouse,  and  on  the  snout  of  the  mole,  and  any  more  time;  and  if  it  did,  it  would 
in  all  these  cases  are  organs  of  exquisite  only  keep  him  busy  durin/i^  moments 
sensibility.  which  he  would  otherwise  devote  to  idle- 
On  the  antenniB,  at  the  ends  of  the  ness  or  mischief.  The  acquisition  would 
palp89,and  in  various  parts  of  the  mouth,  pever  be  worthless,  and  it  might  be  of 
insects  have  hairs  which  are  evidently  immense  convenience  to  him.  He  might 
tactile  organs,  having  at  their  base  a  pro-  never  have  occasion  to  use  his  doable  ca- 
tuberance  made  up  of  large  cells  and  con-  pacity  after  the  fashion  of  the  popular 
necting  with  nerve  fibre.  With  regard  scientist  and  teacher  [Professor  Edward 
to  fishes,  M.  Jobert  finds  that,  as  a  gen-  S.  Morse],  whose  two-handed  blackboard 
eral  rule,  the  dermis  of  those  regions  sketches  are  such  a  delight  to  bis  audi- 
wliich  serve  for  touch  is  provided  with  tors,  and  who  is  said  to  pursue  hismicr&- 
papillas,  branching  out  into  smaller  pa-  soopio  studies  with  a  pen  at  one  side  and 
|)ill89,  the  latter  terminating  in  a  cup-  a  pencil  at  the  other,  drawing  with  one 
shaped  orifice,  into  which  enters  one  end  hand  and  writing  with  the  other ;  never- 
of  an  ovoid  corpuscle  having  its  bed  in  theless  his  twofold  skill  would  ever  be  a 
the  epidermis.  These  ovoids  are  elongat-  possible  source  of  satisfaction  and  advan- 
ed  cells,  holding  a  nucleus  and  a  nucleolus,  tage  to  him.  He  would  be  free  at  any 
and  their  base  fits  into  the  dented  margin  moment  to  rest  a  hand  exhausted  by  prt>- 
of  the  cup-shaped  orifice  of  the  papillas.  tracted  use,  vrithout  any  interruption  of 
The  existence  of  these  corpuscles  once  his  work ;  he  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
ascertained,  M.  Jobert  sought  for  them  disabled  by  trifling  hurts ;  and  in  case 
in  the  various  organs  which  serve  for  the  one  hand  were  stiffsned  by  heavy  labor, 
purpose  of  touch  in  fishes,  and  studied  the  other  might  be  kept  in  readiness  for 
them  minutely  from  the  three  points  of  delicate  manipulations,  for  vrriting,  draft- 
view  of  histology,  anatomy,  and  morphol-  ing,  and  the  like. 

ogy.    He  inquired  into  the  constitution        "  The  right-handed  man  who  can  oae  a 

of  the  various  kinds  of  barbels,  and  of  the  hammer  or  a  knife  readily  with  his  left 

**  fishing-spines  '*  of  the  lophius,  the  dls-  hand,  or  can  tie  or  untie  a  knot  when  bis 

tribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  fin,  the  right  hand  is  otherwise  engaged,  will  find 

various  transformations  of  the  latter  or-  frequent  use  for  his  skill.    Indeed,  the 

gan,  and  the  histological  character  of  its  advantages  we  miss  through  the  neglect 

bony  and  soft  parts.    He  shows  that  the  of  the  left  hand  are  infinite  in  number 

foremost  spines  of  the  fin  are  commonly  and  of  incessant  recurrence.     They  are 

very  sensitive  tactile  organs.      They  re-  among  the  taxes  we  pay  to  custom.   Why 

ceive  nerve  filaments  not  alone  from  the  not,  then,  train  children  to  employ  both 

vertebral,  but  also  from  the  vagus  and  hands  equally?" 
lateral  nerves.  — ^— 


HOUSSHOLD  OF  THE  RED  AUT. 


EDUCATION  OF  BOTH  HANDS.  Mr.  Thomas  6.  Gentrt  communicatee 

Why  shotld  not  a  child  be  taught  to  to  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Nataml 

employ  both  hands  indiffisrently?    Surely  Sciences  some  very  curious  observationn 

it  would  be  hard  to  assign  a  peremptory  on  the  habits  of  the  red  ant  (Formica  son- 

reason  for  the  prevailing  custom  of  train-  ^nea).     The  author,  while  collecting 

ing  children  to  righthandedness,  instead  Coleoptera  under  stones  and  decayed  logs, 

of  making  them,  as  they  should  be,  ant'  found  a  nest  of  these  ants,  while  scatter- 

dufextroiu— equally    expert    with     both  ed  over  the  ground  to  eiyoy  the  warmth 

hands.    We  have  been  much  pleased  with  of  the  sun  were  numberless  larvo  of  ^le 

some  remarks  on  this  sulject  which  re-  insect,  in  various  stages  of  developmeDl. 
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Two  eztornal  apertures  of  the  nest  were  iron  vessols,  of  about  100  feet  diameter ; 

foaod  leading  to  tbe  ohainbers  below,  and  their  draught  of  water  is  about  13  feet, 

many  neuters  were  observed  acting  as  and  the  upper  deck  stands  about  3  feet 

Danes  to  the  young.    On  close  ezamina-  above  the  water.     With  this  draught  the 

tion  the  neuters  appeared  to  be  divided  displacement  is  3,530  tons.    Tbe  bottom 

into  two  cbiases,  one  having  charge  of  the  is  perfectly  flat  and  the  wall  perpendicu- 

almost  mature  larv9,  and  the  other  of  tbe  lar.    Steadiness  in  the  movement  of  pru- 

more  feeble.  pulsion  is  secured  by  means  of  13  keels, 

As  usual  when  an  ant  nest  is  invaded,  etich  a  little  over  three  inches  deep.  In 
tiie  larvae  were  removed  to  places  of  safe-  the  middle  of  the  ship  is  set  a  turret  some 
ty,  tbe  larger  grubs  being  conveyed  to  a  36  feet  in  diameter  and  7  in  height,  con- 
separate  apartment  by  neuters,  whose  taining  two  breech-loading  steel  guns  of 
special  charge  it  seemed  to  be,  while  the  II  tons,  mounted  en  barbette.  In  the 
less  vigorous  were  hidden  away  by  an-  middle  of  the  turret  rises  a  hollow  cylin- 
•thor  set  in  a  different  chamber.  When  der,  through  which  ammunition  is  paw^ 
the  last  individual  of  the  former  had  been  ed,  and  around  which  the  carriage  of  each 
cared  for,  the  autl)or  expected  to  see  the  of  the  guns  may  revolve,  so  as  to  allow 
fixst  set  of  nurses  come  out  and  assist  in  fire  to  be  delivered  at  an  angle  of  30  or  35 
the  removal  of  the  more  tender  lai-vsa  ;  degrees  to  the  ship's  axis, 
but  no  such  thing  occurred.  With  a  view  The  lower  part  of  the  hull  and  the  hot- 
to  test  b»  observations,  Mr.  Gentry  then  tom  consist  of  a  double  skin,  the  plntes 
dropped  some  of  the  feeble  larvas  into  the  1)eing  nearly  three  feet  apart.  The  outer 
mouth  of  the  first  passageway,  thinking  plate  is  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
that  thus  they  would  be  cared  for.  But  the  inner  about  one  quarter  inch,  and  the 
all  such  attempts  were  in  vain ;  these  middle  space  is  divided  into  a  great  num- 
larv»  remained  where  the  author  had  ber  of  water-tight  compartments, 
placed  tl\pm,  until  their  own  special  Parallel  with  the  main  deck,  and  about 
names  observed  them  and  carried  them  six  feet  and  a  half  beneath  it,  is  tbe  lower 
away  to  appropriate  quarters.  deck,  both  being  connected  with  one  an- 

The  author  then  made  an  opening  into  other,  and  with  the  skin  of  the  bottom,  by 
tbe  first  chamber,  and  there  found  a  score  a  certain  number  of  water-tight  bulk- 
or  more  of  ants,  each  with  the  object  of  heads.  In  front  of  the  turret  is  a  light 
its  solicitude  by  its  side.  The  ants  were  superstructure,  intended  partly  for  the 
DOW  alarmed  again,  and  hurried  away  purpose  of  shielding  it  from  the  sea,  and 
with  their  larvas  to  places  of  security  also  to  serve  as  a  cabin  for  the  commander 
among  the  adjacent  leaves  and  grasses,  and  as  day  quarters  for  the  eleven  officers, 
passing  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  The  lower  deck  is  laid  out  as  follows: 
second  chamber,  but  never  entering  it.  Forward  are  the  crew's  quarters,  furty- 
Mr.  Gentry  sums  up  his  conclusions  as  five  to  fifty  men ;  just  back  of  these  are 
follows :  iMt.  The  colony  is  divided  into  the  coal  bunkers  and  the  boilers ;  in  the 
,  two  sets  of  neuters,  one  to  care  for  the  centre  the  officers'  quarters  and  a  shaft 
more  mature,  the  other  for  that  of  the  for  passing  ammunition ;  then  the  en- 
feebler  larvaa.  3J.  The  more  vigorous  are  gines,  six  in  number.  Under  the  crew's 
harbored  in  tbe  more  superficial  cavities,  quarters  are  storerooms  of  all  kinds ;  the 
in  order  to  save  time  and  trouble  in  case  magazines  for  powder  and  projectiles  are 
of  removal,  which  would  be  considerable  under  the  officers'  quarters, 
were  full-grown  larvie  to  be  brought  up  The  armor  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
out  of  deep  cavities.  3d.  The  young  and  hull  consists  of  two  strips  of  wronght- 
tender  are  conveyed  to  deeper-seated  iron  plate,  each  nearly  three  feet  wide, 
chambers,  less  likely  to  be  assailed  by  an  but  of  different  thicknesses.  The  uppei 
enemy,  thus  affording  a  better  means  of  plate  is  339  millimetres  (over  9  inches) 
continuing  the  species.  thick,  the  lower  178  millimetres  (about 

7  15  inches) .     These  plates  are  backed 

CIRCULAR  MONITORS.  with  teak,  7  1-5  inches  for  the  upper  plate 

''La   Naturb*'    gives   a   description,  and  9  inches  for  the  lower.    The  turret  is 

which  we  translate,  of  two  curious  naval  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the 

eoginesnow  almost  completed  for  the  Bus-  hull,  except  that  its  plating  is  all  839 

sian  goTemment.    These  are  two  circular  millimetres  thick.    These  Teasels  are  per* 
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fectly  manageable,  and  are  expected  to  the  *  monumental '  ezoeeses  of  the  Em- 
make  eight  or  nine  knots  an  hour.  pire.    Liile,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Algien, 

and  several  other  cities,  ha?e  in  this  re- 

SCIBNCE  UNDBB  THB  FRENCH  REPUB-  gpect  set  as  good  an  example  as  Lyons  it- 

^^'  self.    The  appropriations  haye  in  many 

The  following  observations,  which  we  cases  been  doubled  within  the  past  two 

take  from  the  *' Revue  Scientifique,"  will  years.    At  Lille  the  appropriation  was 

sliuw  what  party  in  France  favorH  popu-  450,000  francs  in  1870,  but  in  1873  it  Is 

lar  enlightenment.    The  Lyons  Museum  700.OOO  francs ;  and  it  is  to  be  stiU  further 

of  Natural  History  received  under  the  increased,  though  the  city  is  specially 

empire,  and  for  many  years  previously,  embarrassed." 

an  annual  subsidy  of  11,900  francs;  nor  

could  the  financial  commission  of  that  A  USGUISTIC  DISCOVEBT. 
city  be  ever  induced  to  increase  the  A  discotbrt  of  great  philological  inter- 
amount  as  long  as  the  empire  stood.  In  est — viz.,  the  affinities  of  the  Etruscan 
1871,  however,  under  the  republic,  it  was  language — has  been  made  by  Rev.  Isaac 
increased  to  the  extent  of  about  5,000  Taylor  of  the  British  Philological  Socie- 
francs,  and  last  year  the  total  subsidy  was  ty .  In  a  recent  lectui«  Mr.  Taylor  stated 
fixed  at  18,000.  that  two  dice  had  been  found  in  a  tomb. 

The  same  liberality  is  shown  in  making  having  their  six  &ces  marked  with  words 
appropriations  for  educational  objects  in  instead  of  by  pips.  These  six  words  be 
general.  Were  it  not  for  the  political  examined  in  detail,  and  found  them  to  be 
events  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres-  identical  with  the  first  six  digits  in  the 
ent  year  led  to  the  ousting  of  M.  Barodet  Altaic  branch  of  the  Turanian  family  of 
from  the  mayoralty,  on  account  of  his  re-  languages.  Guided  by  this  clue,  it  was 
ligious  or  irreligious  opinions,  the  city  easy  to  show  that  the  grammar  and  to- 
of  Lyons  would  now  be  possessed  of  a  no-  cabulary  of  the  three  thousand  Etruscan 
ble  institution  for  the  advancement  of  the  inscriptions  nre  also  Altaic,  xfae  words 
experimental  sciences.  It  will  be  remem-  denoting  kindred,  the  pronouns,  the  par- 
bered  that  the  municipality  was  ready  to  ticiples,  and  the  declensions,  correspond 
endow  such  an  institution  with  lands  for  closely  with  those  of  the  Tartar  tribes  of 
buildings,  a  fund  of  900,000  francs,  and  Siberia.  The  Etruscan  mythology  is 
an  annual  allowance  of  30,000  francs — all  found  to  have  been  essentially  the  same 
simply  for  the  promotion  of  the  biological  as  that  of  tbo ''  Kalevi^a,*'  the  great  flnn- 
sciences.  But  M.  Barodet  having  been  Ish  epic, 
removed,  and  the  Government  having  ~~~" ' 
given  the  municipal  authorities  to  under-  3iEW  SAFETY  LAMP. 
stand  that  no  project  favored  by  that  athe-  This  is  a  French  invention,  intended  to 
ist  could  meet  the  approval  of  the  Ver-  remedy  the  great  defect  of  the  Davy  lamp, 
sailles  authorities,  Lyons  is  to  be  depriv-  namely,  its  feeble  illuminating  power, 
ed,  let  us  hope  only  for  a  time,  of  an  in-  The  inventor,  M.  Boullenot,  has  con- 
stitution which  would  have  done  the  city  •  structed  a  lamp  divided  into  three  corn- 
more  honor  than  a  hundred  arcs  de  trl-  partments.'  The  lowest  of  these  is  a 
omphe,  strong  chamber  designed  to  contain,  at 

<Mn' remarking  thus  upon  events  in  considerable  pressure,  the  quantity  of  air 

Lyons,"  says  the  **  Revue  Scientifique,"  needed  to  supply  the  lamp  for  several 

"  we  are  not  actuated  by  political  prefer-  hours.    Out  of  this  chamber  rises  the 

ences.    But  the  fact,  whatever  its  cause,  wick,  which  is  surrounded  with  the  oil, 

is  one  that  you  find  everywhere,  and  it  and  fitted  with  a  suiteble  burner.    The 

cannot  but  attract  attention,  that  afler  middle  compartment  is  of  strong  glass, 

the  fall  of  the  empire  the  municipal  coun-  and  may  have  guards  to  protect  it  againf^t 

oils  of  our  great  cities,  being  actuated  by  accidents.    The  uppermost  compartment 

the  republican  spirit— some  call  it  radi-  is  a  dome  with  one  or  more  valves,  which 

calism — at  once  increased  theappropria-  open  outwards  under  a  slight  presore ; 

tions  for  public  iastruction  very  consider-  these  let  out  the  products  of  oombostioa 

abl".  This,  too,  they  did  in  the  face  of  the  as  they  are  formed.    The  orifices  by  which 

financial  embarraRsraents  everywhere  pro-  the  valves  communicate  with  the  outer 

duced  by  the  war,  which  succeeded  to  air  are  covered  with  wire  game,  as  a 
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precaution   against    the   inflow  of  fire-  vated  in  many  botanical  gardens.     The 

damp  when  the  valves  open.  patchouli    (Pogostemon   palchovM)    be- 

longs  to  the  order  Labiala^  which  fur- 

RESTORATION  OF  OIL  PAINTINGS.  nishes  US  With  80  many  of  our  aromatic 

Pbttknkofkr^s  method  for  the  regen-  plants,  such  as  sage,  thyme,  marjoram, 

eration  and  restoration  of  oil  paintings  is  lavender,  pennyroyal,  etc.    It  is  tall  and 

explained  as  follows  by  F.  Goppelsroder,  shrubby,  not  unlike  the  garden  mint  in 

a  summary  of  whose  papers  on  the  sub-  habit,  with  broad  ovate  opposite  leuves 

ject  we  find  in  the  *'  American  Chemist."  about  three  inches  long,  and  thick  spikes 

The  linseed  oil  used  by  most  artists  con-  of  small  purplish- white  flowers.    It  is  a 

tains  eighty  per  cent,  of  linoleine,  while  native  of  Malaysia.    In  India  it  is  a  very 

the  poppy  oil  contains  seventy-fiye  per  popular  perfume,  being  generally  sold  in 

cent,  of  that  substance.    This  linoleine,  the  bazaars. 

solidified  by  exposure  to  the  air,  increases  Some  years  ago  genuine  Indian  shawls 
in  weight  ten  per  cent.,  giving  a  hard  could  always  be  distinguished  by  their 
traaspai-ent  mass  called  by  Mulder  lin-  peculiar  odor,  tlie  cause  of  which  was 
oxyne,  which  preserves  the  colors  with  long  unknown.  French  manufacturers  at 
which  it  has  been  used.  To  the  pictures  length  discovered  that  tiiis  odor  was  due 
when  finished  vamish  is  ordinarily  ap-  to  patchouli,  and  they  imported  the  plant 
plied,  coasisting  of  solutions  of  resins  in  to  give  the  same  perfume  to  articles  of 
turpentine  or  fiitty  and  drying  oils.  If  home  manufacture.  Patchouli  also  gives 
the  vamish  cracks,  more  is  applied  to  fill  its  odor  to  Indian  ink,  in  the  manufacture 
op  the  pores,  and  several  repetitions  may  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient.  The  sachets 
have  the  effect  of  ruining  the  picture,  of  patchouli  sold  by  perfumers  consist  of 
The  pictures  allow  moisture  to  condense  the  herb  coarsely  powdered,  mixed  with 
apon  them,  which  is  evaporated ;  and  in  cotton  wool  and  folded  in  papers.  These 
process  of  tim^  more  is  condensed,  the  are  placed  in  drawers  and  wardrobes  to 
result  finally  being  a  dulling  of  the  pic-  drive  away  moths  and  other  insects.  Tlie 
ture.  Indeed,  the  author  states  that  by  Arabs  carry  mattresses  and  pillows  stuffed 
wetting  a  varnished  surface  with  distilled  with  this  herb  on  their  annual  pilgrim- 
water,  and  evaporating  the  latter,  wet-  ages,  believing  i(  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
ting  again,  and  again  drying,  a  white  preventing  contagion, 
spot  may  be  readily  made.  Pettenkofer  The  preparation  of  the  herb  is  very 
restores  the  brightness  of  the  picture  by  simple,  the  tops— about  a  foot  in  length 
exposing  it  to  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  which,  — being  merely  gathered  and  dried  in  the 
by  condensing  on  the  picture,  causes  a  so-  sun.  It  is  recorded  that  ill  effects,  such 
Itttion  of  the  film  of  varnif/h,  and  thereby  as  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep,  have  oflen 
restores  to  the  resin  its  uniformity.  A  resulted  from  the  excessive  employment 
vamish  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  which  dries  of  patchouli  as  a  perfume.  The  scent  is 
moreslowly  than  most  others,  is  also  found  more  powerful  in  dry  than  in  damp 
tj  act  as  a  preservative.  By  way  of  pre-  places.  The  odor  is  due  to  a  volatile  oil 
paration  for  the  alcohol  treatment,  the  in  the  leaves  and  stems.  When  distilled 
pictures  are  washed  first  with  water,  to  it  is  a  yellowish  green,  and  almost  as 
remove  dust,  etc.,  and  then  with  turpen-  heavy  as  water.  A  hundredweight  of 
tine,  to  remove  the  excess  of  the  resin.  the  plant  yields  about  twenty -five  ounces 

— —  of  oil .    The  so-called  *  *  essence  of  patohou- 

PATCHOULI.  li "  Hold  by  perfumers  is  a  weak  dilution 

Ths  use  of  patchouli  as  a  perfume  by  of  this  oil. 
Europeans  is  of  very  recent  date,  as  is  — — - 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  in  1844  forty-  LO'AL  ANAESTHESIA, 
flix  cases  of  the  herb  were  imported  into  Dr.  Horvath,  a  German  physician,  pro- 
England,  no  purchaser  could  be  found  for  poses,  according  to  the  Boston  *'  Journal 
it,  though  the  price  asked  was  only  six  of  Chemistry,"  a  new  method  of  produc- 
shillin^  per  pound.    Tiiis  plant,  says  the  ing  local  anaesthesia.     It  is  well  known 
''Journal  of  Applied  Science,"  flowered  that  immersion  of  the  hand  for  a  short 
in  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  the  winter  time  in  ice  water  produces  severe  pain : 
of  1844,  in  the  greenhouse  of  a  gentleman  but  if  immersed  in  cold  alcohol,  accordinaf 
at  Orleans  ;  since  then  it  has  been  cnlti-  to  Dr.  Horvath,  no  pain  is  felt,  even  if 
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the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  — 5  deg.  chfiff,  bran,  mangel- wurtzel,  scalded  oatH, 

C.    Glycerine  was  found  to  possess  a  sim-  biscuit,  and  sugar ;    he  is  particularly 

liar  property.     Ether,  bowcTer,  caused  fond  of  any  thing  sweet    The  gape  of  his 

pain,  and  mercury  was  still  more  pain-  mouth  is  about  eighteen  inches ;  be  baft 

ful,  forcing   the  speedy  withdrawal  of  already  a  fine  set  of  white  teeth,  and  the 

the  finger  when  plunged  into  it  at  a  tern-  tusks  begin  to  prqject  out  of  his  pink 

peniture  of  3  deg.  C.    After  immersion  gums. 

ill  alcohol  ac  — 5  deg.  C,  the  slightest  When  in  his  morning  bath  he  is  very 
touch  could  be  distinctly  perceived  by  the  playful,  and  plunges  about  like  a  pur- 
part, but  no  pain  was  experienced  even  poise.    The  pair  of  *^  hippos'*  sleep  oo 
when  it  was  sharply  pricked.    These  re-  the  straw  all  night,  but  they  spend  a  great 
suits  led  Dr.  Horvath  to  the  conclusion  portion  of  the  day  in  their  bath,  in  a  sort 
that  cold  alcohol  has  the  effect  of  be-  of  half  sleep.    They  float  up  to  breathe, 
numbing  sensibility  to  pain,  without  im-  apparently  without  an  effort,  like  corks 
pairing  the  delicacy  of  the  general  tactile  rising  to  the  surface.    When  ander  water 
sensation.    This  apparent  possibility  of  they  keep  their  eyes  open  after  the  man- 
the  artificial  separation  of  these  two  ner-  ner  of  crocodiles.    When  the  mouth  of 
Tous  functions,  the  tactile  sensation  and  the  young  one  is  wide  open  it  will  be  seen 
the  sensation  of  pain,  and  the  temporary  that  the  tongue  is  arched  directly  np- 
suspension  of  the  latter,  are  highly  impor-  wards  so  as  to  form  a  compact  ralve, 
tant  in  a  physiological  point  of  viiBW,  and  which  prevents  the  water  going  down  the 
alsoof  practical  utility  in  allaying  certain  gullet.     In  conclusion,  Mr.    BuckUnd, 
forms  of  local  pain,  more  especially  that  with  much  nalveti^  remarks :  *'  I  forgut 
caused  by  burns  and  surgical  operations,  when  writing  the  above,  to  mention  that 
Dr.  Hurvath  had  an  opportunity  of  test-  '  Guy  Fawkes  *   (the  young   hippupota- 
ing  the  value  of  this  application  to  burns  mus)  turns  out  after  all  to  be  a  young 
on  his  own  person,  as  well  as  upon  others ;  lady  hippo;  she  is  more  delicately  fea- 
and  not  only  was  all  pain  instantly  allay-  tured  than  her  fiither,  and  is  very  like  her 
ed  as  soon  as  the  part  was  immersed  in  mother  in  face.'*    Mr.  Bamum  is  very 
alcohol,  but  it  was  found  that  the  wound  anxious  to  secure  the  baby  hippo  whicli 
speedily  began  to  assume  a  more  healthy  is  expected  to  see  the  light  this  month, 
appearance.    The  experiments  of  Melsens  -^— ^ 
on  the  effects  of  frozen  alcohol  are  some-  THE  PERCBPTION  OF  TlMS. 
what  confirmatory  of  Horvath's  results,  In  a  late  number  of  the  *'  Joamal  of 
although  they  were  undertaken  for  quite  Mental  Science,"  Dr.  W.  A.  F.  Btuwne 
a  different  purpose.    Horvath  found  that  givff)  some  remarkable  instances  of  the 
alcohol  at  — 6  deg.  C.  oauded  no  pain  to  the  faculty  possessed  by  certain  persons  of  ae- 
finger  immersed  in  it.    Melsens  showed  ouratoly  measuring  the  lappe  of  time  wit h- 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cognac  at  out  any  artificial  aid.    Sir  Henry  Hol- 
—71  deg.  C  could  be  taken  into  the  mouth  land's  *'  Recollections  of  Past  Life  "  i< 
with  no  more  inconvenience  than  would  quoted  to  illustrate  this  point  in  the 


follow  a  spoonful  of  soup  a  little  too  hot.  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Stowell,  the  high- 
He  failed,  however,  to  note  any  ancesthe-  est  English  authority  on  ecclesiastical 
tic  effect.  law  and  the  law  of  nations.     Of  him  Sir 

Henry  Holland  says  that  **  he  could  at  all 

BUOKLAXD  ON  THE  BABY  HIPPOPOTA-  times  state  the  precise  hour  or  minute. 

^^S*  without  reference  to  dock,  wateh,  or  any 
Ma.  Frank  BucKLAND  has  lately  visited  artificial  means  of  measurement."  The 
the  young  hippopotamus  on  the  latter's  author  likewise  refers  to  the  equally  in- 
first  birthday,  and  reports  that  the  little  teresting,  though  not  so  celebrated  human 
fellow — he  now  weighs  about  one  ton — ^is  timepiece,  Chavalley ,  an  account  of  wbuui 
tame,  playful  and  docile  as  a  kitten.  He  is  is  found  in  the  *' Biblioth^ue  Univer- 
about  six  feet  long  and  two  feet  ten  inches  selle."  Though  deaf,  this  man,  by  what 
in  height  at  the  shoulders.  His  back  is  a  he  designated  an  internal  movement  or 
slaty  black  color,  but  his  cheeks,  chest,  and  profound  calculation,  which  neitlier 
legs  are  of  a  fine  pink  salmon  color.  He  thought,  nor  labor,  nor  anything  eli*e 
eats  and  sleeps  well,  and  besides  his  nat-  could  stop,  <'  possessed  the  power  to  indi- 
urml  nourishment  his  meals  consist  of  cato  to  a  crowd  around  him  the  passing 
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of  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  or  as  many  min-  namely,  asphalt,  granite,  and  wood,  as 
attf)  or  seconds  as  any  one  chose,  and  that  regards  safety  to  animals  passing  oTer 
daring  converaations  the  most  diversified  them.    We  can  give  only  the  barest  out- 
and  notwithstanding  the  recourse  to  every  line  of  the  author's  facts  and  figures, 
means  by  which  his  attention  might  be  Within  the  space  of  50  days  203,805  miles 
diverted."  were   traversed    on   asphalt   by   23,286 
When  tested  by  a  scientific  observer,  M.  horses,  and  the  number  of  accidents  waM 
Chavannes,  he  shook  his  head  at  the  time  1,066 ;  on  granite,  96,567  miles  by  13,- 
appointed,  altered  his  voice  at  the  quav-  905  horses,  and  719  accidents ,  on  wood, 
ter,  half,  and  three-quarter  minutes,  and  179,151  miles  by  24,042  horses,  and  542 
arrived  accurately  at  the  end  of  the  peri-  accidents.    It  was  shown  that  during  the 
od  named.    It  would  appear  that  this  50daystheorderofBlipperiness  was,  with 
singular  faculty  continued  in  operation  granite,  132  miles  of  travel   to  an  ao- 
daring  the  night,  and  during  sleep,  and  cident ;  with  asphalt,  191  miles ;  with 
that,  provided  his  slumbers  were  not  pro-  wood,  330  miles.    To  arrive  at  still  mora 
found,  nor  had  followed  fatigue  and  ex-  precise  results,  the  accidents  were  now 
haustion,  he  could,  within  a  very  brief  pe-  investigated  under  the  following  sections : 
riod  after  avrakening,  indicate  within  a  Nature  oi  the  accidents;  effect  of  harness- 
very  few  minutes  what  time  had  passed,  ing ;  effect  of  rate  of  travel ;  effect  of 
or  in  other  words,  how  long  he  had  been  gradient ;  effect  of  surface  repair ;  effect 
unconscious.  of  surface   cleanliness;    and   effect   of 
In  the  infant  and  undeveloped  mind  in-  weather  on  the  surface.    Of  all  the  acci- 
stances  of  precocity  in  the  perception  of  dents  on  the  asphalt.  32.04  per  cent,  were 
time,  so  far  as  musical  intervals  are  con-  falls  on  knees,  24.48  on  haunches,  and 
cemed,  are  frequent.    Crotch  played  the  43.48  complete  falls ;  granite,  46.39, 7.56, 
organ  at  three  years  old ;  Mozart  acquir-  and   46.05   respectively;    wood,    84.97, 
ed  a  knowledge  of  music  by  imitations  of  3.07,  and  11.96  respectively.    As  to  the 
bis  sister  at  three  years  old,  and  compos-  effect  of  harnessing,  falls  to  single-har- 
ed  at  five;  Handel  vras  sensible  of  musi-  nbssed  horses  were  54.96  of  the  whole; 
cal  intervals,  and  practised  on  a  deafened  double-harnessed,  39.84;  triple- hamcissed 
clavichord  at  three,  and  played  the  harp-  and  over,  5.20.    On  asphalt  there  was 
sichord  and  organ  at  first  sight  when  moreriskof  a  horse  falling  in  a  one-horse 
seven  years  old ;  and  Brigham  mentions  a  than  in  a  two-horse  vehicle,  but  no  dif- 
hydrocephalic  child  who  sang  and  kept  ference  of  this  kind  was  noticed  with 
time  when  he  reached  the  age  ot  fifteen  granite  or  wood.    In  fieist  travelling  it  was 
months.    Even  where  the  intelligence  is  more  difficult  to  stop  a  horse  on  asphalt 
limited  and  ineducable,  similar  pecnliari-  than  on  granite  or  wood, 
ties  have  been  noticed ;  idiots  are  to  be        On  gradients  the  asphalt  was   more 
met  with  who  display  an  accurate  knowl-  favored  than  the  others ;  then  came  gran- 
edge  of  regular  intervals,  and  oi  the  pas-  ite,  and  last  wood.    The  state  of  repair  of 
sage   of  time;    and  every  asylum   and  the  surf  ace  affected  the  safety  of  the  pave- 
scbool  may  afford  examples  where  an  ac-  ment.    The  surfaces  of  both  the  asphalt 
curate  rhythm  is  preserved  in  their  oscil-  and  wood  at  the  time  of  observation  were 
lations.    **  Blind  Tom  "  is  an  instance  of  in  good  condition,  and  those  of  the  granite 
musical  talent  coupled  with  an  intelli-  were  not.    Had  the  wood  pavement  been 
genee  little  better  than  idiotic.  out  of  repair,  the  number  of  accidents 

would   have  been  greater.    Asphalt   » 

OOMFABATIVE  SAFETY  OF  DIFFERBNT  not  aAdcted  in  this  way.    For  safety  as-- 
PAVEMENTS.  phalt  oould  not  be  too  clean ;  but  a  very 
Tax  report  made  to  the  City  Commis-  clean  granite  pavement  might  under  ces- 
sion of  Sewers  of  London  on  street  pave-  tain    atmospheric   conditions    be  much 
ments   by  Mr.  William   Haywood,  en-  more  slippery  than  when  dirty.    If  gran* 
gineer,  is  a  document  of  singular  inters  ite  was  dirty  and  the  dirt  slightly  damp, 
est,  and  conveys  an  amount  of  minute  it  was  more  slippery  than  when  cHean;- 
information    that   cannot   be   elsewhere  and  the  same  was  true,  though  m  » veiy- 
found.    It  pats  in  our  hands  the  means  much  greater  degree,  of  damp  asphalt 
of  determining  with  certainty  the  relative  If  dirty,  wood  became  just  afler  rain- 
Talaes  of  three  classeB  of  street  pavementt  much  more  slippery  than  at  any  other* 
36 
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.  time.    Moisture  played  a  very  important  it  to  pull  these  out,  the  end  of  the  tongue 

part  in  the  safety  of  truvelling.     During  is  sharp  and    horny,  and  barbed  with 

.ft  continuance  of  cold  dry  wind^  with  a  short,  stiff,  recurred  bristles. 

somewhat  hot  sun,  neither  asphalt  nor  

wood  was  slippery,  while  granite,  if  worn  SAFETY  IN  WORKING  MINBB. 

smooth,  which  was  its  ordinary  condi-  Two  in Tentiuns  of  considerable  impori- 

tion  in  London,  and  if  clean,  was  in  its  ance  to  the  mining  world  bare  lately  been 

very  worst  state  of  si ipperiness.    If  light  exhibited  in  England,  namely,  an  im> 

rains  ensued,  the  slipperiness  of  the  gran-  proved  safety  lamp  and  a  reservoir  of 

ite  was  much  reduced ;  the  wood  then  pure  air.    According  to  "  Iron,*'  the  ob- 

would  enter  into  its  most  slippery  state,  jeot  of  both  inventions  is  to  sapport  com- 

but  for  a  short  time  only,  as  the  mad  bustion  and  respinftion,  not  by  means  of 

soon  began    to  peel  from  the  surface;  the  surrounding  air,  but  through    the 

while  the  asphalt  became  for  a  time  al-  agency  of  pure  air  pas5>ing  through  a 

most  as  slippery  as  a  pavement  could  be,  regulator  carried  by  the  miner  on  his 

and  continued  so  till  the  mud  became  bock.    Externally  the  lamp  is  very  much 

nearly  liquid.    If  the  rain  fell  heavily,  like  the  common  sai'etyJamp,  but  it  dlf- 

the  granite  gained  its  safest  condition,  fers  in  some  important  particulars.     It 

the  asphalt  became  much  safier  than  when  has  a  connecting  piece  to  which  a  tube  is 

merely  damp,  and  the  wood  approached  attached  for  supplying  the  fiame  with 

in  safety  its  condition  when  actually  dry.  air ;  to  this  piece  is  aflSxed  a  screw  by 

In  fine  weather  after  much  rain,  the  wood  which  the  miner  can  regulate  the  supply 

did  not  grow  slippery  while  the   mud  and  consequently  the  light.    Inside  the 

dried ;  the  mud  in  the  joints  of  the  gran-  lamp  is  a  brass  cap,  which  covers  the 

ite  retained  its  moisture  if  the  atmoe-  small  chamber  into  which  the  air  »  con- 

phere  was  damp,  and  that  pavement  was  ducted,  and  this  cap  distributes  the  air 

more  slippery  for  some  time  than  when  equally  all  around  the  flame.    In  a  disk 

wet ;    asphalt   soon    entered    its   safest  above  the  lamp-glass  is  a  small  opening, 

state,  though  through  an  intermediate  in  which  is  placed  a  conical  valve,  and 

stage  of  great  slipperiness.  this  valve  is  raised  by  the  air  in  oombo3»- 

tion  endeavoring  to  escape ;  but  as  soon 

THE  FOOD  OP  HUMMING-BIRDS.  as  the  current  of  air  is  reduced,  the  valve 
The  long  bills  of  humming-birds  have  falls  back  and  closes  the  orifice  against 
been  held  by  some  naturalists  to  be  tubes  external  influences.  By  means  of  the 
into  which  theysuck  the  honey  from  floweiB  other  apparatus,  called  the  airophore,  a 
by  a  piston-like  movement  of  the  tongue,  miner  may  remain  an  almost  indefinite 
Mr.  Belt,  the  author  of  ''The  Nat-  time  in  the  midst  of  an  unbreatfaable  or 
uralist  in  Nicaragua,''  dissents  from  explosive  atmosphere,  withoat  any  com- 
this  view.  The  humming-bird  undoubt-  munication  with  the  outer  air.  Half  a 
edly  sucks  honey  from  flowers,  but  its  dosen  reservoirs  are  filled  with  compress- 
principal  food  is  insects.  Some  species  ed  air  to  a  pressure  of  sixteen  atmos- 
in  Central  America  are  seldom  seen  about  pheres.  To  these  is  attached  a  tube  corn- 
flowers, and  Mr.  Belt  never  examined  the  municating  with  a  regulator,  placed  on 
body  of  a  humming-bird  without  finding  the  backs  of  the  miners,  who,  like  divers 
insects  in  its  crop.  The  tongue,  he  states,  at  the  bottem  of  the  sea,  being  provided 
for  one  halt  its  length  is  composed  of  with  an  abundant  supply  of  air  from 
semi-homy  tissue,  and  deft  in  two  ;  without,  may  live  and  work  immersed  in 
the  two  halves  are  laid  flat  against  each  the  most  noxious  gases, 
other  when  at  rest,  but  can  be  separated  The  working  of  the  lamp  was  satisfac- 
at  the  will  of  the  bird,  and  form  a  deli-  torily  tested  by  placing  it  lighted  under  a 
cate  pliable  pair  ot  forceps,  most  admira-  glass  shade  and  surrounded  with  an  at^ 
bly  adapted  for  picking  out  minute  in-  mosphere  of  ordinary  coal  gas ;  it  eon- 
sects  from  among  the  stamens  of  flowers,  tinned  to  bum  as  if  in  the  purest  air. 
The  woodpecker,  which  has  a  similar  ex-  To  test  the  aerophore,  a  small  wooden 
tensile  mechanism  for  protruding  its  shed  vras  filled  with  fumes  from  bamfog 
tongue  to  a  great  length,  uses  it  also  to  '  sulphur  and  charcoal,  so  as  to  be  irre- 
pr^cure  its  food — in  this  case  sofl  grubs  spirable.  A  man,  equipped  with  the 
from  holes  in  rotten  trees ;  and  to  enable  regnlator,  his  month  being  oovend  t» 
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prevent  inspiration  of  the  gases,  entered  bad  a  day 'a  illness  in  hid  life ;  to  he  not 

the  room,  and  with  him  a  cat.    Through  particularly  seastble  to  cold ;  to  be  capa» 

a  small  side  window  the  man  might  be  seen  ble  of  imbibing  alcoholic  drinks  in  consld- 

huKily  at  work  with  hammer  and  saw.  erable  quantities ;  and  the  only  faculties 

Tiie  cat,  however,  very  soon  gave  signs  of  which  seem  to  be  defective  are  his  hear- 

uneasiness,  and  in  ten  minutes  blood  was  ing  an)l  speech,  the  latter  of  which  is  ex- 

ouzing  from  its  nostrils  and  mouth.    After  pressed  in  sepulchral  tones  and  in  a  jerky 

twenty  minutes    the  door  wan  opened,  manner.    He  can  walk  a  mile  or  two  at  a 

letting  forth  a  volume  of  poisonous  gas,  stretch.    He  shakes  hands  strongly  and 

bat  the  man  had  suflered  no  inconve-  heartily.    His  breathing  is  normal.    He 

nienoe.    The  cat  expired  on  being  hiought  has  a  good  head  of  brown,  straight,  fine 

into  the  open  nir.  hair ;    rudimentary  eyebrows  ;   no    hair 

There  is  one  drawback,  however,  namd-  elsewhere  over  his  body.    His  joints  are 

ly ,  the  limited  extent  to  which  the  inven-  large,  and  so  is  his  abdomen ;  his  chest  is 

tion  is  applicable.    For  simply  enabling  of  fair  size." 

a  miner  to  explore  a  working  filled  with  The  most  carions  question  that  arises 

gas  or  to  recover  a  man  who  could  not  is  as  to  how  this  man  can  possess  so  much 

otherwise  eseape,  it  would  be  invaluable ;  strength  as  he  does  with  so  little  musca- 

but  where  any  very  considerable  amount  lar  development ;  and  why  his  tissues  are 

of  work  is  requisite,  needing  the  assist-  not  nourished  to  a  greater  extent  by  the 

anoe  of  a  large  number  of  men,  its  Intro-  quantity  of  food  consumed.    There  has 

dnction   would    be   almost    impossible,  been  no  alteration  in  his  weight  for  ten 

Still,  for  the  limited  purpose  to  which  it  years, 

can  be  applied,  it  will  be  a  valuable  ap-  ^-^— 

paratus,  and  will  no  doubt  be  very  largely  M.  db  Saint-Florknt  communicates  to 

adopted.  the  French  **  Bulletin  of  Photography  *' 

—  some  notes  on  heliochromy,  in  which  he 

A  SKELETON  MAN.  professes  to  have  obtained  by  a  new  pro- 

Tderb   is   at    present   on    exhibition  cess  heliochromic  proofs  whose  colors  have 

through  the  country  towns  of  England  a  the  closest  resemblance  to  natural  colors. 

**  skeleton  man,"  whose  physique  pre-  Landscapes  have  also  been  obtained,  but 

sents  phenomena  of  so  extraordinary  a  the  colors  were  faint, 
nature  as  to  have  merited  a  description 

in  the  London  "  Lancet."  Dr.  John  H.  A  pair  of  redbreasts  are  reported  as 
Salter,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  having  built  their  nest  in  the  running 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  *'  liv-  gear  of  a  gravel  car,  constantly  plying  on 
ing  anatomy  "  :  **  He  is  thirty-four  years  the  railway  between  Diiren  and  Capellen- 
of  age,  stands  four  feet  six  inches  high,  Gilverath  in  Germany.  A  nest  of  young 
and  weighs  forty-nine  pounds.  His  fa-  wagtails  were  also  bred  during  the  past 
ther  is  dead,  having  succumbed  to  the  ef-  summer  under  the  plate  of  a  railroad 
fects  of  old  age ;  his  mother  is  living,  and  switch.  Twenty-five  regular  trains,  b^ 
also  two  sisters,  who  are  healthy,  mar-  sides  extra  trains,  went  daily  back  and 
ried,  and  well  grown.  He  is  himself  forth  over  them,  yet  the  shy  little  family 
quite  healthy,  and,  except  in  appearance,  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  disturbed, 
constituted  much  the  same  as  other  mor- 
tals. His  arms  and  legs  are  simply  bones,  The  lowest  point  within  the  Yellow- 
abnormally  small,  covered  with  rudimen-  stone  National  Park  is  said  to  be  the 
tary  muscles  so  minute  that  their  outlines  mouth  of  Gardiner's  river  on  its  northern 
can  with  difficulty  be  seen  or  felt.  The  boundary  line.  This  is  5,400  feet  above 
head  Is  somewhat  large ;  the  face  extreme-  the  level  of  the  sea.  Yellowstone  lake  is 
ly  attenuated  ;  the  teeth  prominent ;  eyes  7,800  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
blue,  without  lashes.    The  skin  of  the 

cheeks  is  stretched  tightly  over  their  pro-  Between  the  years  1830  and  1864  there 

jecttons  of  bone,  and  the  chin-and  lower  were  673  admissions  to  the  Ottoman  Hos- 

parts  of  the  face  are  wrinkled  and  wizen,  pital  of  Suleimanie  for  lunatics.    Of  these 

He  eats,  drinks,  smokes,  sleeps,  takes  ex-  261  were  insane  in  consequence  of  re- 

ercLse,  and  shovrs  fits  of  temper  like  a  ligious   excitement,  20    from  abuse   of 

spoiled  child.    He  is  said  to  have  never  opium,  04  oi  hasheesh,  and  88  of  alcohoL 
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It  is  asserted  on  good  authority  that  at  them,  the  hogs  doing  serious  damage  to 

the  present  rate  of  destruction  the  Amer-  the  crops,  and  the  wolves  attacking  the 

ioan  bison  will   become  extinct  in  the  live  stock.    So   bold   are   some  of  the 

next  ten  years.    Twelve  years  ago  this  wolves  becoming,  that  it  is  said  way&i«n 

aoimal  had  a  range  of  1,500,000  square  are  in  constant  danger  of  losing  their 

miles.    Now  it  is  confined  to  an  area  of  lives, 
some   500,000   square   miles,  with    the 

rate  of  slaughter  apparently  en  the  in-  ^  Acoobdinq   to   Arnold   Heinte,  when 

Qf^m^^  beets  are  preserved  for  the  manafactnre 

of  sugar,  they  give  off  carbonic  acid  and 

A  MATEBUL  called  white  coal,  oonsist-  take  up  oxygen.    The  carbonic  acid  is  a 

ing  of  felted  vegetable  fibres  like  petvt,  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  sugar  oon- 

has  recently  been  discovered  in  Australia,  tained  in  the  beets.    It  is  calculated  that 

It  bums  easily  with  a  light  flame.   Large  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  beets 

tracts  are  overlaid  with  this  deposit ;  it  would  lose  a  thousand  pounds  of  sugar 

requires  no  mining,  aqd  is  already  used  in  in  thirty  days.    The  air  contained  in  the 

largo^  quantities  for  fuel.  beets  consists  mainly  of  nitrogen  and  car- 

T    .u    *cT-.          IT-.       f>    r*u     •*  bonic  acid  and  very  little  oxygen. 
Ih  the  "  Literary  History  **  of  the  city 

of  Lyons,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  reign  of  A  berticeabls  filter  may  be  readily 

Loub  le  DSbonnaire  (814-840)  some  aerial  made  as  follows :  Take  a  common  earth- 

navi^tors  had  fallen  with  their  boat  on  enware    flower-pot    about    nine    inches 

the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  were  about  to  in  diameter  and  ten  inches  in  depth.    The 

be  put  to  death  as  sorcerers.    The  follow-  drainage  hole  is  stopped  loosely  with  a 

ing  passage  Is  given  as  taken  from  the  me-  piece  of  clean  sponge.    A  layer  of  about 

moirs  of  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  at  that  two  inches  of  animal  charcoal  is  first 

time :  **  We  saw. exhibited  four  persons  placed  in  the  pot,  then  a  layer  of  clean 

in  chains,  three  men  and  a  woman,  who,  sand,  upon  which  a  layer  of  three  incfaes 

it  was  said,  had  fallen  out  of  the  boats ;  of  clean  coarse  gravel  is  placed.    The  pot 

these    they   brought   up   before  '  us   as  can  beset  over  an  earthen  jar,  into  which 

worthy  of  being  stoned  to  death."  an  abundance  of  pure  water  will  filter  for 

all  drinking  purposes. 
A  RBCXNT  traveller  describes  Bergen  in 

Norway  as  the  rainiest  town  in  the  world.  i^  Germany  the  goTemment  exercises  a 

The  wither  is  warmest  when  the  wind  careful  supervision  over  the  forests,  which. 

Mows  from  the  north,  owing  to  the  influ-  j^  ^^^der  to  facilitate  operations,  are  di- 

enoe  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  and  whichever  ^j^ed    into    three   classes :     1st,    those 

way  the  wind  blows,  the  odors  of  the  town  ^hic^  belong  wholly  to  the  State;  W, 

are  horrible.  ^jjog^  which  were  formerly  church  prop- 

AocoRDiNG  to  Naquet,  who  has  been  «!^^  ^"^  which  by  special  acts  of  the  le- 

studying   the    physiological   action    of  5»Jature  are  placed  under  a  particular 

hasheesh,  or  extract  of  Cannabis  indica,  <lepartment,  which    applies    the    profits 

that  drug  produces  a  great  exuberance  of  *'''l^*°?  from  tbeir  working  to  educational 

ideation-not  new  ideas,  but  i\ip  exagger-  ^^  charitable  purposes ;  and  3d,  oom- 

ation,  amplification,  and  combination  ot  °^"°*^  ^f  ^*«  **^«^''  "^^«  the  preceding,  are 

ideas  preexistent  in  the  person's  mind,  managed  by  government  forest  officers. 

One  of  its  peculiar  efteets  is  only  found  **»«»''  ^"""^^  y»«l<?'  *^^  deducting  work- 

in  acute  mania,  viz.,  a  singular  inclina-  *««  expenses,  being  turned  over  to  the 

tion  to  make  puns  and  pkys  upon  words,  communes,  to  dispose  of  as  they  please. 

The  government  also  takes  up  exteosive 

During  the  Franco-German  war  wild  waste  lands  and  brings  them  under  culti- 

boars  and  wolves  were  lefl  undisturbed  in  vation.    The  officers  in  charge  of  these 

France,  sportsmen  being  engaged  in  more  important  interests  are  educated  for  tfacj 

serious  work.  Hence  these  animals  have  in-  work,  and  the  results  obtained,  both  in 

creased  to  an  alarming  extent.    The  whole  the  improvement  of  the  forests  and  the  re* 

of  the  district  lying  between  the  Yosges  turns  which  they  affi)rdy  are  said  to  be 

and  Ardennes  is  continually  ravaged  by  generally  satisfiEUStoiy. 
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*'  Thx  Parisians.  *'  By  Edward  Bui-  suooess  in  a  narrow  field,  and  having 
wer,  L^rd  Lytton,  author  of  **  The  Com-  reaped  his  harvest  from  that,  little  re- 
ing  Race,"  •*  Kenelm  Chillingly,"  **  My  mained.  The  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  wiw 
Novel,"  and  '*  A  Strange  Story."  AVith  a  very  clever  book,  but  it  was  not  **  Dick- 
illustrations  by  Sydney  Hall.  New  ens."  Of  Bui  wer  nothing  of  the  kind 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  can  be  said.    He  is  just  as  much  at  home 

In  looking  over  the  long  list  of  Bui-  in  ancient  Pompeii  or  Miletus,  as  he  is 

wer*s  books,  one  is  struck  more,  perhaps,  in  modem    England  or  Paris;   just  as 

with  their  astonishing  variety  than  with  ready  to  write  a  novel  or  play  of  English 

anything  else.     We  may  be  inclined  to  societyor  of  *' ideal  love,"  quite  as  much 

doubt,  indeed,  the  absolute  truth  of  the  interested  in  imagining  a  wild,  spirit- 

criticLsm  by  Poe  (with  which  in  the  vol-  nalistic  story,  as   in  satirizing   in    the 

ame  before  us  the  list  is    introduced) ,  "  Coming  Race,"  or  "  Kenelm  Chilling- 

who  asks,  **  Who  is  there  uniting  in  one  ly,"  or  the  '*  Parisians,"  the  tendencies  of 

person  the  imagination,  the  passion,  the  life,  as  in  his  declining  years  he  watched 

humor,  the  energy,  the  knowledge  of  the  it,  half  sad,  half  amused,  passing  out  of 

heart,  the  artbt-like  eye,  the  originality,  his  grasp.    There  have  been  many  fash- 

the  &ncy,  and  the  learning  of  Edward  ions  in  literature  in  the  last  fifty  years, 

Lytton  Bulwer?  "   and   maintains  that  and  Bui  wer  wrote  for  all  of  them — some- 

**in  a  vivid  wit,  in  profundity  and  a  times   well,    sometimes    ill,    sometimes 

Gothic  maasiveness  of  thought,  in  style,  falsely,  sometimes  naturally,  always  with 

in  a  calm  certainty  and  definitiveness  of  more    than   ordinary  power.    In  "  The 

purpose,  in  industry,  and   above  all,  in  Parisians  "  we  may  see  most  of  his  vioes 

the  power  of  controlling  and  regulating  and  most  of  his  virtues, 

by  volition  his  illimitable    faculties  of  In  a ''prefatory  note"  to  this  volume 

mind,   he   ps   unequalled — he   is    unap-  by  the  author's  son,  we  are  told  that 

proaehed."    But  in  recollecting  the  num-  '*  The  Parisians,"  '*  The  Coming  Riice," 

l)er  of  his  novels,  the  remarkable  differ-  and  "  Kenelm  Chillingly  "  '*  constitute  a 

ences  in  them  of  character,  plot,  and  special  group  distinctly  apart  from  all 

scene,  their  great  success,  and  the  equally  the  other  works  of  their  author,"  a  state- 
great  hostility  which  they  called  out,  we  .  ment  explained  in  this  way  ' 

cannot  help  feeling  that   it  is  no  ordi-  The  satire  of  hla  earlier  novels  ia  a  protest 

nary  man  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  The  '"f^**  ^^^  '^^  respectabilities;  the  humor 

t.    1L.      f>i->      •     1       A      i.*  *  i.  rnu     t^  of  Ills  later  ones  is  a  protest  asainst  thedisre- 

books  of  his  rival  and  satirist,  Thackeray,  .pect  of  social  reallUes    By  thiflrst  he  sought 

are  far  more  permanent  contributions  to  to  promote  social  sincerity,  and  the  ftee  play  of 

the  literary  possessions  of  mankind;  but  personal  character;  by  the  last,  to  encourage 

Thackeray  would  have  considered  it  quite  mutual  oliarity  and  sympathy  among  all  classes 

KA..,»«i.K  !.:«.%  ♦/>  KaiTA  of fAt»nfA<i  fk^  ».,«  on  whose  inter*relation  depends  the  character 

beneath  him  to  have  attempted  the  sue-  ^^  ^^  ,,^    3^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

cessive  literary  feats  which  seem  to  have  latest  flcUons,  the  moral  purpose  is  more  defl- 

been  the  natural  play  of  Bui  wer  *s  mind,  nite  and  exclusive.    Each  of  them  is  an  exposUi- 

Thackeray  *s    philosophy  of  life  was  no  latlon  against  what  seemed  to  him  the  peiilooa 

very  deep  or  abstruse  system  ;  his  char-  Popnl^rity  of  certain  social  and  poUtlcal  theo- 

^  . 1.  1.     ^«:^i.                     .1  rios,  or  a  warning  against  the  influence  of  cer- 

actors  and  his  caricatures  were  the  men  ^  intellectual   tendencies  upon   individiml 

and  women  he  had  actually  seen;  his  best  character  and  national  life.     This  purpose, 

books  were  books  of  the  life  in  which  he  however,  though  common  to  the  three  fictions, 

had   himself   lived  ;    and    when,  as    in  **  worked  ont  in  each  of  them  by  a  dlffei-ent 

"Henjamond/'heteftthat  life  and  ^:^:;^'^''Ji^T:r\X\::;;^^ 

eTen  adopted  a  new  style,  he  was  still  so  sportive.    The  outlines  of  a  definite  purpose  are 

much  himself  that  it  was  not  easy  to  feel  more  distinctly  drawn  in  "  Chillingly  "-a  ro- 

oertain  that  he  had  not  made  a  mistake,  mance  which  has  the  source  of  its  effect  in  a 

Of  Dickens  much  the  same  mav  be  said  ^^^^^  ^vrought  Imagination.    The  humor  and 

i/iCKens  mucn  cne  same  may  pe  saia.  ^^^^  ^^„  Chillingly  "  are  of  a  kind  incompatt- 

His  reputation  was  gamed  by  bis  early  i,ie  with  the  design  of  "  The  Parlaiana."  whieh 
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ia  a  work  of  dramatized  obserratlon.  "  Chil-  wer  was  certainly  possessed.  The  design 
lingly"  is  a  romance  'The  ParUians"  U  a  of  representing  the  tendencies  of  mudem 
novel.  The  subject  of  •*  ChUUngly »'  U  psycho-  __.•  .^  „___  "L  i,.-^  u^^  ^  i  j*^^  _^ 
logical;  that  of -The  Parisians 'is  social.  The  society  seems  to  ftave  Deen  a  iituc  more 
author's  object  in  "  ChiUmgly '  behig  to  Ulus-  vague,  because  it  seems  almost  impossi- 
trate  the  effect  of  "  modern  ideas '  upon  an  in-  ble  to  trace  any  resemblance  between 
dividual  character  he  has  confined  his  narrative  these  tendencies  as  represented  in  **  Ken- 
to  the  bioaraphy  of  that  one  character.  Hence  ^^  Chillingly,"  and  in  "  The  Parisians." 
the  simplicity  of  plot  and  small  number  ot  ^  l%.  n  ?  i.  j  wi-t. 
drctmatiM  pertonm ;  whereby  the  work  gains  in  ^^  ^^^  ^^st  we  have  a  modem  Englwh- 
hoight  and  depth  what  it  loses  in  breadth  of  sur-  man,  very  brave,  very  fond  of  adventure 
face.  "  The  Parisians  *'  on  the  contrary,  is  de-  and  uot  averse  to  love,  though  he  fancies 
signed  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  "modem  ideas"  himself  80,  who  b  eccentrically  and 
upon  a  whole  community.  Tills  novel  is  there-  ....  ,,  .  ..«.  i  .  u  •  r. 
fow  panoi-amic  in  the  p^fusion  and  variety  of  unpolitically  truthful,  and  who  is  of  » 
figures  presented  by  it  to  the  reader's  imaglnu-  decidedly  melancholy  and  self-engrossed 
tion.  No  exclusive  prominence  is  vouchsafed  disposition,  notwithstanding  that  he  has 
to  any  of  these  figures.    All  of  them  are  drawu  y^^y  romantic  adventures.     He  docs  not 

^i"^^^^  7^^\*?  T*^  ''*'!'.^r' ^J  ."tfl?"  care  for  money,  he  is  not  ambitious ;  he  is 

of  the  bold,  broad  touches  necessary  for  their  ,                r    j   i               »»  i_     •  •      »< 

effective  presentotion  on  a  canvas  so  lai-ge  and  »  g«od  son,  a  fond  lover,  a  bruising 
80  crowded.  Such  figures  are.  indeed,  but  the  fighter  (on  behalf  of  the  oppressed) ,  but 
component  features  of  one  great  form,  and  their  q^^  quarrelsome,  nor  vain  of  his  strength 
aoUons  only  so  many  modes  of  o^  collective  intellectual,  moral,  or  physical.  He  L«  at 
impersonal  oliaraoter— that  of  the  ParisUm  so*  ..  .  i,  %,  -  .-  i  x- 
ciely  of  hnperial  and  democratic  Ifrance;  a  timw  absurdly  unreal  (as  m  his  relations 
character  everywhere  present  and  busy  through-  to  the  village  bully,  whom  he  has  tamed 
out  the  story,  of  which  it  Is  the  real  hero  or  he-  by  victory  in  a  fair  encounter,  and  whom 
roine.  This  society  was  doubUess  selected  for  j^^  afterwards  goes  about  reforming,  con- 
characteristic  iUustratlon  as  being  tiie  most  ad-  «^«-:„-  meanwhile  in  a  manner  whioh 
vanced  in  the  progress  of  -modern  ideas."  ^e^  ng  meanwmie  in  a  manner  whiOi 
Thiu»,  for  a  complete  perception  of  the  writer's  ^0"^^  shame  the  ghost  of  Mr.  U.  P.  R. 
fundamental  purpose.  "  The  Parisians  "  should  James),  but  on  the  whole  he  is  a  good-tta> 
be  read  in  connection  with  "Chillingly."  and  tured, melancholy  young  gentleman, Kure 
these  two  books  in  connection  with  -The  Com-  ^  ^^  ^^  j^  ^^^  i  ^^^  ^  y^  country 
Ing  Race. '  Jt  will  then  be  perceived  that,  ji'j^lj  *  i.*^ 
tiirongh  tiie  medium  of  alternate  fency.  senti-  ^^^  mankind  ;  there  does  not  seem  to  us 
nocnt,  and  .observation,  assisted  by  humor  and  to  be  anything  particularly  showing  the 
passion  these  three  books  (in  all  other  respects  influence  of  modem  life  on  him.  If  be 
so  different  from  each  other)  complete  the  pre-  ^^re  a  young  gentleman  who,  instead  of 

sentationof  the  ^^^^ J^^^'^^'^^^^^^^^^  parting  with  his  father  for  his  romantic 

aspects,  and  thereby  constitute  a  gruup  of  fie-  ^  .       ^ 

tlouB  which  claims  a  separate  pUwe  of  its  own  trip  across  country  on  good  terms,  had 

in  any  thoughtful  classification  of  their  author's  been  obliged  to  leave  his  ancestral  home 

works.  of  the  Chillinglys  on  account  of  a  di£- 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  suppose,  culty  connected  with  the  signature  of 

,that  the  ol^ect  of  **  Kenelm  Chillingly  "  some  commercial  paper  ;  if  then,  ia^tead 

was  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  what  are  of   undertaking    to    protect    from    Tom 

known  as  modern  ideas  on  the  individual  Bowles'  persecutions  a  village  maid,  be 

character,  while  **  The  Parisians  "  is  de-  had  taken  advantage  of  her  fears  to  per- 

aigned  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  these  secute  her  himself,  and  on  being  chal- 

flame  modern  ideas  on  a  whole  oommu-  lenged  by  Tom  had,  instead  of  fighting, 

nity  ;  but  if  we  say  that  these  are  the  sec-  run  away  from  him  and  goneoff  to  Austra- 

ondary  objects,  the  primary  design  be-  Ha,  there   assumed   a'  new  name,  and 

ing  exactly  what  was  the  design  of*'  £u-  twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards,  having 

gene  Aram,"  or  *'  The    Last   Days  of  meantime  discovered  that  he  was  Sir  P&- 

Pompeii,"  or  *'  Pelham,"  that  of  writing  ter's  natural,  and  not  his  Legitimate  .<«on, 

an  agreeable  book,  we  shall  understand  had  returned  with  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to 

these  books  perhaps  better ,  or  if  this  is  claim    the    inheritance,    and    oust   the 

too  severe,  let  us  be  charitable  and  say  rightful  heir  from  the  estate — ^in  such  a 

that  both  objects  were  present,  and  pres-  picture  as  this  we  should  be  able  to  tiace 

ent    justifiably.     The   desire    to    write  the  effect  of  what  are  frequently  spoken 

agreeably  and  well,  though  there   is  a  of  as  the  tendencies  of  modem  life;  but 

school  at  the  present  day  which   looks  there  is  nothin,£C  of  this  sort  in  the  hook, 

down  upon  such  an  ambition  as  being  be-  In  **  The  Parisians,"  it  is  true,  the  mod- 

neath  the  disunity  of  geniu.s,  is  not  entire-  em  traits  are  more  marked,  and  though 

ly  reprehensible,  and  of  that  desire  Bui-  the  story  is  unfinished,  we  see  enough  of 
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the  Paris  of  the  empire,  republic,  and  pictures  of  modem  England  and  Franea, 

the  Commune  to  feel  quite  at  home.    We  we  must  insist  on  one  or  two  slight  blem- 

bare  Alain  de  Rochebriant,  the  Breton  ishes  in  this  picture  of  the  Paris  Ameri- 

gentleman,  of  noble  legitimist  family  and  can  ;  for  this  is  a  tribe  that  we  know 

scanty  means,  who  comes  to  Paris  with  something  of : 

the  sole  design  of  preventing  his  ances-  other  Riiesta  now  came  into  the  room,  nmoog 
tral  chateau  being  sold  to  pay  debts  con-  them  Frank  Morley,  styled  Colonel  (eminent 
tracted  by  his  dissolute  but  generous  and  military  titles  in  the  States  do  not  always  de- 
much  loved  father,  but  who  becomes  cor-  "^^  eminent  military  services),  a  wealthy 
.«in<*j->  x<  J  American,  and  his  sprightly  and  beautiful  wifo. 
rupted  by  Parisian  dissipation ,  and  soon  The  Colonel  was  a  clever  man.  rather  edff  in  his 

falls  into  the  hands  of  his  worst  enemies,  deportment,  and  grave  in  speech,  bat  by  ao 

bat  who  is  destined  to  be  saved  in  the  means  without  a  vein  of  dry  humor.    By  the 

end  ;  we  have  an  English  gentleman,  the  J^n«h  he  was  esteemed  a  high-bred  specimoa 

hero,  if  there  is  one,  of  the  book,  in  love  o^  the  kind  of  |^a«d  .«>«eur  which  democraUc 

.  , '-.              „.           '                      -J*  I  T    I  republics  engender.    He  spoke  French  like  a 

With  Isaura  Oicogna,  the  beautiful  Ital-  Parisian,  had  an  imposing  presence,  and  spent 

ion  heroine,  who  gives  his  French  ac-  a  great  deal  of  money  with  the  elegance  of  a 

quaintance  most  valuable  advice  when-  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  '^^  ^^^  generosity  of  a  mac  of 

ever  an  opportunity  is  offered  him,  fw-  *^    His  high  breeding  ww  not  quite  so  weU 

11    i!   J'             r     i.>        \r    \        It  understood  by  the  English,  because  the  English 

quently  finding  one  for  himself  also ;  there  ^^  apt  to  judge  breeding  by  little  convenUomU 

IS  Gustave  Rameau,  the   Parisian  poet  rules  not  observed  by  the  American  Colonel  He 

of  the  absinthe  school,  who  belongs  to  the  liad  a  sUght  nasal  twani?,  and  introduced  "shr" 

post-Musset  period,  writes  now  beautiful  ^^^  redundant  ceremony  in  addressing  Bnglidi- 

^^A   .«A»   k/^.*;kiA  «A.a^  «•»  1^..-.     — «-  men  however  Intimate  he  might  be  with  them, 

ana  now  liombie  verses  on  love,  war,     * .  .«  ..  ^  w  i  «*  /     w>  .    t.w      i   <  J-TT^ 

,            .             ,              if>i  and  had  the  habit  (perhaps  with  a  sly  intention 

country,  humanity,  and  himselt,  wishes  tostarUeor  puule  them)  of  adorning  his  style 

to  marry  Isaura,  becomes  a  Communist,  of  convenation  with  quaint  Americanisms, 

and  indeed  editor  of  a^  Communist  news-  Kevertheless,  >he  genial  amiability  and  the 

paper  of  the  most  pronounced  type  ;  Vic-  !^^^^^  ^f^^^  ""^^^  character  made  him  ao 

f  *^j     --     w        c           I         •   J       •  knowledged  as  a  thorough  gentleman  by  every 

torde  Mauleon,  formerly  rot  desvtveurs  Englishman   however  conventional  in  tostei 

in  Paris,  bu  t  driven  thence  on  accoun  t  of  who  became  admitted  into  his  intimate  acquaint- 

an  unfortunate  and  unmerited  scandal,  <uiee. 

and  forued  for  many  years  to  roam  over  Some  of  this  gentleman's  "  quaint- 
the  face  of  the  earth  an  outcast,  to  re-  ness"  is  given  later  in  the  story,  as,  for 
turn  at  last,  with  clear  reputation  and  instance,  on  p.  205,  where  the  witty  M. 
moderate  fortune,  to  Paris,  but  to  return  Savarin  tells  Vane,  the  Englishman,  that 
only  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  himself  "  Colonel  Morley  declared  that  what 
to  his  lost  position,  and  to  engage  in  ne-  America  is  to  the  terrestrial  system,  Siri- 
farious  political  plots  which  end  in  his  ns  is  to  the  heavenly  :  America  is  to  ex- 
own  death.  These  are  two  or  three  of  a  tinguish  £urope,  and  then  Sirius  is  to 
host  of  characters  who  make  up  the  extinguish  the  world;  *'  and  then  Colonel 
dramatis  persotus  o£  *'The  Parisians";  Morley  explains  ''gravely,"  ''not  for 
who  are  all  entertaining  (more entertain-  some  millions  of  years;  time  to  look 
ing,  indeed,  than  the  story,  which  drags),  about  us ;  "  but  he  adds  that  he  certain- 
and  are  very  likely  typical  characters,  as  ly  differs  "  from  those  who  maintain  that 
the  Commune  is  a  typical  revolution  ;  but  Sirius  recedes  from  us;"  the  Colonel 
what  is  the  connection  between  this  book  maintains  on  the  contrary  that  Sirius  ^>- 
aiid  *' Kenelm  Chillingly " ?  If  we  were  preaches;  because  the  " principles  of  a 
lo  derive  anything  from  comparison  of  body  so  enlightened  must  be  those  of  prog- 
the  books,  it  would  be  that  the  modem  ress;  *'  and  then,  addressing  Vane,  in 
state  of  England  was  so  utterly  different  English,  he  added, "  There  will  be  a  mull- 
from  the  modem  state  of  France,  that  it  ing  in  this  fogified  planet  some  day,  I 
would  be  quite  useless  to  make  any  in-  predicate;  Sirius  is  a  keener,*^  This, 
ferenoes  from  the  one  to  the  other.  however,  is  nothing  to  the  quaintness  of 
Indeed,  we  must  hesitate,  on  specific  the  Colonel's  language  on  a  subsequent 
grounds,  to  attach  too  much  weight  to  occasion,  when  he  calls  upon  Mr.  Vane, 
the  sociological  value  of  this  novel,  and  having  undertaken,  at  his  wife's  request, 
the  preceding  romance.  Among  the  char-  the  rather  delicate  duty  of  discovering  the 
aeters  is  an  American  colonel ;  andthongk  state  of  Mr.  Vane's  affections,  a  mission 
it  may  be  dangerous  to  go  too  far  in  spec-  which  he  executes  in  a  way  of  his  ovm. 
nlations  as  to  the  correctness  of  Bulwer's  Feelinjg  himself  to  have  come  on  an  awk- 
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ward  errand,  he  wishes  to  make  it  all  as  agree  with  the  not  veiy  closely  concealed 

humorous  as  possible,  so  thai  if  be  has  to  opinion  of  the  author,  that  if  this  was  a 

retreat  it  shall  not  be  a  disastrous  rout ;  true  picture  of  Paris,  the  Commune  came 

and  so,  to  insure  these  consequences,  he  not  a  day  too  soon, 
begins,  "  in  his  deepest  nasal  intonation,  — i_ 

and  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the  ceil-        '*  Mr   Kjjjjlu  :    Prince,    King,   and 

ing,"  by  saying,  *'You  have  not  asked,  Slare.     A  Story  of  Central  Africa.'*    By 

Kir,  after  the  Signorina,  or,  as  we  popu-  Henry  M.  Stanley,  author  of   '*  How  1 

larly  call  her.  Mile.  Cicogna ;  *'  he  refers  Found  Livingstone."   With  illustrations 

to  that  young  lady's  literary  success  by  New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
saying  that  "  the  publishers  bid  high  fo^        This  book,  according  to  Mr.  Stanley ^s 

her  brains  considerable  " ;  describes  her  preface,  was  "  written  for  boys,"  "  for 

character  as  '*  clear  grit,  sir,  and  no  mis-  those  clever,  bright-eyed,  intelligent  boys, 

take  "  ;  refers  to  ''  Le  Sens  Oommun  "as  of  all  classes,  who  ha?e  begun  to  be  inter- 

the  *'  talented  periodical "  in  which  Mile,  ested  in  romantic  literature,  with  whom 

Cicogna 's   book    *'  was    first    raised  "  ;  educated  &thers  may  talk  without  fear 

speaks  of  the  young  lady  as  "  that  young  of  misapprehension,  and  of  whom  friends 

female."    We  quote  what  is  perhaps  the  are'  already  talking  as  boys  who  have  a 

quaintest  part  of  the  whole  dialogue  :  promising  future    before  them."     It  t8 

« I  deny  both  allegatlona,'*  replied  the   olonel  a  book  which  boys  will  no  doubt  find 

serenely.    "I  maintain  that  a  shigle  man  whips  much   to  their  taste,  whether    they  are 

all  connubial  creaUon  when  it  comes  to  gallant-  bo^g  fo,  ^y^^^  ^heir  friends  predict  a 

Ixing  a  single  young  woman:  and  that  no  young  v  mi'     «.  r  i.  j.     i*     •!.  •        ^  i      j> 

tady  would  be  JosOfled  in  rUenting  as  imperii-  ^"^j**"^  '^"'"^^  ^"^  "«* '  ^^'"  ^}  is  a  tale  of 

nence  my  fHendly  snggestion  to  the  single  man  ^"d    adventure,    war,    rapine,    cruelty, 

80  deeervbig  of  her  consideration  as  I  estimate  bravery,  and  self-sacrifice.     The  scene  is 

yon  to  be  to  soUcit  the  right  to  advise  her  for  laid  in  a  country  in  which  it  is  safe  to  say 

'^JT'^oir^::^ ...  «^  «d  ir  "^""^i!!"^  ^"*'"*^"  '^^:\'r?  t 

again  gaxed  intent  on  the  ceUmg.  been,  and  the  language  in  which  it  is  told 

*' Advise  her  Ibr  life  I    You  mean,  I  presume,  is  of  that  kind  in  which  imaginative  boys 

as  a  candidate  Ibr  her  hand.**  revel— a  curious  mixture  of  what  might  be 

-  You  don't  Turkey  now.    Well  I  guess  you  called  the  dialect  of  English  romance  with 

are  not  wide  of  the  mark  there,  sir."  ...  i.     .  i -n     i*  i.      •..       «•  .     i 

»•  You  do  me  infinite  honor,  but  I  do  not  pre-  *'^'  reportorial  English  with  which  they 
snme  so  fkr.''  are  still  more  familiar.  There  is  also  a 
"So,  so—not  as  yet  Before  a  man  who  is  suggestion  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  here 
not  without  gumption  runs  himself  for  Congress  ^^^^  there,  no  doubt  very  properly,  for  we 
he  likes  to  calculate  how  the  votes  wlU  run.  .  .  ,'  ....  v  ...  • 
Well,  sir,  suppose  we  are  in  caucus,  and  let  its  ^^«  ^  ^^  "^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *»  m»ch  as 
discuss  the  chances  of  the  election  with  closed  with  negroes.  The  adult  mny  be  a  little 
doors.*'  skeptical,  perhaps,  on  finding  such  ex- 
It  may  be,  of  course,  that  there  are  pressions  as '*  cornered,"  ^' good  again," 
such  quaint  people  as  this  to  be  found  in  **  the  old  dog,"  in  the  mouths  of  Arab 
Paris ;  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  chieftains ;  and  they  may  have  someskep- 
they  associate  intimately  with  legitimist  ticism  too  about  the  absolute  knowledge 
nobleman,  and  English  gentlemen,  and  possessed  of  the  interior  of  Africa  by  Mr. 
a  cosmopolitan  society  of  great  good  Stanley,  considering  his  short  stay  there, 
breeding.  These  quaint  Americans,  at  But  this  is  of  no  consequeifce  for  boys, 
home,  certainly  do  not  associate  with  la-  and  as  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  there  are 
dies  and  gentlemen ;  and  though  the  talk  not  likely  to  be  many  contradictions  sent 
of  Colonel  Morley  has  a   flavor  which  to  the  papers  about  it. 

smacks  of  this  country,  the  phrases  he  

uses  seem  to  be  the  product  of  an  Eng-        *'  Jupiter^s  DAUOHTEas.      A  Novel.*' 

Hsh  laboratory.    The  character  is  really  By  Mrs.  C.  Jenkin,  author   of    "  Who 

a  monstrosity ;  and  this  fact  makes  the  Breaks  Pays,"**  A  Psyche  of  To-day," 

reader  doubt  a  little  the  truth  of  the  do-  "Skirmishing,"  etc.,  etc.     New  York* 

4«riptions  of  the  Parisians  themselves.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     (Leuture   Hour  Se- 

Still,  those  who  are  competent  to  express  ries.) 

opinions  on  this  point  seem  inclined  to        What  the  meaning  of  the  strange  title 

consider  that  the  French  part  of  the  book  of  this  novel  is  one  would  not  readily 

.is  good ;  and  the  reader  will  be  inclined  to  guess.     The  story  is  that  of  a  certain 
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Pauline  Rendu,  who,  for  no  fault  of  her  the  French  of  Victor  Cherbuliez.*'  By 
own,  but  in  accoi-dance  with  the  French  Carl  Benson.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
custom,  marries  a  certain  Leon  Subar,  a  &  Co.  (Leisure  Hour  ISeries.) 
oian  of  wealth  and  fashion,  acceptable  to  M.  Cherbuliez  is  an  extremely  oleTer 
her  parents,  she  being  really  in  love  at  writer.  He  has  the  flowing  style,  the 
the  time  with  a  M.  de  Yilpont,  a  poet  polished  wit,  the  easy  management  of  the 
and  writer  of  plays,  and  who  is  in  reality  **  business  ''  of  a  story  which  distinguish 
the  Marquis  de  Kergeac.  Of  course  the  skilled  literary  French  workman  of 
P&uiine's  marriage  turns  out  unhappily,  the  present  day.  He  has  no  great  origi- 
and  of  course  she  meets  De  Kergeac ;  and  nality  so  i'ar  as  we  haTO  been  able  to  ob- 
though  De  Kergeac  behares  like  a  gentle-  serve ;  he  has  no  distinct  idea  which  he 
man,  and  not  at  all  like  a  Frenchman,  must  and  will  impress  on  people^s  minds ; 
and  though  she  is  a  model  of  fidelity  and  he  is  on  the  contrary  a  conscientious 
goodness,  still  she  is  not  rewarded  in  the  professor  of  literature,  an  accomplished 
end  with  happiness,  for  her  husband  loses  artis^t  in  letters,  and  oould,  we  have  no 
a!l  or  almost  all  his  money,  and  he  and  doubt,  construct  an  entertaining  and 
Pauline  go  back  to  Htc  at  the  village  of  profitable  novel  on  any  subject  that  might 
St.  Qloi,  from  which  Pauline  came,  they  be  suggested  to  him  by  a  select  commit- 
now  making  their  home  with  M.  and  tee,  introducing  his  scenes  and  characters 
Mtne.  Rendu,  the  shallow  L^on*s  amlfition  and  developing  his  plot  in  such  a  way  as 
being  satisfied  with  being  the  mirror  of  to  produce  the  impression  of  almost  per- 
fashion  in  St.  Gloi,as  he  had  been  be-  feet  nature,  and  yet  being  in  fact  the 
fore  in  Paris.  The  story  is  not  so  good  product  of  the  most  consummate  art. 
as  some  others  by  the  same  author —  His*' Count  Kostia"is  a  wild  romance, 
though  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  scene  laid  in  some  remote  Russian  cas- 
any  one  who  has  written  such  a  charming  tle,to  which  the  hero  goes  to  be  the  tutor  of 
story  as  *'  Mme.  de  Beaupr^  "  to  satisfy  the  sole  son  and  heir  of  the  owner,  who  is 
again  the  readers  whom  she  has  her-  the  Count  Kostia  himself.  The  interest 
self  made  fastidious.  The  character  of  of  the  story  turns  upon  the  fact  that 
Pauline  in  good,  and  so,  indeed,  is  every  the  son  and  heir  is  in  reality  a  girl, 
one  of  the  characters  in  the  book,  and  whom  the  cruel  father  has  for  reasons 
yet  as  a  whole  the  story  is  inefiective  and  of  his  own  dressed  and  brought  up  as  a 
tame.  The  daughters  of  Jupiter  are  boy.  Of  course  this  boy-girl  is  a  very 
prayers,  to  which  Pauline  is  remitted  at  peculiar  character  at  first,  but  soon  ceases 
the  last  as  her  only  resource;  and  in-  to  be  epicene,  and  becomes  alarmingly 
deed,  with  a  cold  and  hard  mother,  and  a  feminine.  Strange  adventures  ensue,  and 
weak  fiither,  and  a  weak,  vain  husband,  if  we  remember  right,  it  all  ends  happily 
and  no  friends,  and  the  only  person  she  in  the  marriage  of  the  tutor  to  the  trans- 
cares  for  in  the  world  separated  from  her  formed  maiden.  "  Prosper  "  is  a  story  of  a 
for  ever,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  much  very  different  kind.  Didier  de  Peyrols, 
left  to  do  except  to  pray.  But  we  can-  a  sort  of  modem  Hamlet,  is  lefl  with 
not  help  asking  ourselves,  What  does  it  a  fortune  by  the  death  of  his  father,  but 
all  mean?  Is  it  to  illustrate  the  shock-  with  an  injunction  that  he  is  to  look  up 
ing  consequences  of  the  French  s^'stem  and  see  afler  a  certain  illegitimate  son  of 
of  marriages  ?  Perhaps  so ;  and  if  so,  his  father,  and  consequently  his  brother, 
it  still  seems  ineffective.  For  Pauline  This  brother.  Prosper  Randoce,  he  discov- 
might  have  been  equally  unhappy,  or  ers,  and  finds  him  to  be  an  unrecognized 
rather  without  happiness,  had  she  mar*  poet,  according  to  his  own  account,  with 
ried  the  man  she  really  loved,  though  the  fire  of  genius  in  his  brain,  but  none 
of  course  the  reader  will  not,  if  he  has  of  the  influence  and  position  he  ought  to 
any  heart,  admit  this.  There  is  to  be  have.  Didier*s  kindness  Prosper  returns 
found  in  this  volume  the  pleasing  style  with  the  most  brutal  ingratitude  ;  indeed, 
which  is  such  a  marked  trait  of  Mrs.  he  is  an  abandoned  villain,  though  a  poet- 
Jenkin^s  writing,  and  the  curious  mix-  ical  one,  and  he  swindles  and  deceives 
tare  of  English  with  French  atmosphere  Didier  at  every  turn.  The  idea  of  the 
which  in  one  or  two  of  her  novels  we  have  story,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  out,  is  that 
noticed,  and  is  perhaps  common  to  all.  Didier  represents  in  a  sort  of  way  Hamlet, 

'■  ^  and  his  father's  dying  charge  represents 

''  Pro8fsr»  a  Novel.  Translated  from  the  charge  of  the  ghost  in  the  play;  this 
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oharge  oar  Hamlet  endeairors  to  carry  no  less  persons  than  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
oat,  and  in  doing  so  discovers  that  the  nold,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Mr.  Fit^James 
morbid,  contemplative  role,  with  specu-  Stephen,  in  a  manner  to  invite  a  oonsid- 
lations  on  existence' taking  up  a  great  erable  amoont  of  criticism  at  the  hands 
part  of  the  time,  will  not  do  for  active  of  that  very  large  number  of  persons  who 
men  and  women,  who  are  put  here  for  are  of  opinion  that  a  struggle  in  the  open 
some  purpose,  and  must  be  active  in  some  field  of  theology  or  philosophy  between 
way.    The  Ophelia  of  the  story  is  a  cer-  Mr.  T.  Hughes  and  either  of  these  three 
tain  Mme.  d'Azado,  a  charming  young  gentlemen  would  be  of  short  duration, 
widow,  and  she  is  certainly  drawn  with  and  end  for  the  attacking  party  in  dis^ 
much  skill,  and  marries  Hamlet,  instead  aster  and  rout.    Of  the  book  itself  there 
of  drowning  herself,  in  the  end,  which  is  a  is  not  much  to  say.     It  oonsisls  of  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  original  tale,  number  of  lectures,  delivered  to  audi- 
This,  however,  we  make  only  as  a  sug-  ences  which  must   in  most  cases  have 
gestion.    It  may  be  that  Mme.  d'Azado  been  of  a  popular  character,  on  such  sub- 
does  not  represent  anything  in  the  story  jects   as  "  The  Friendship  of  Books,'* 
except  herself;  bat  Didier's  fancied  re-  ^*  Words,"   *'  Books,"    *'  The  Use  and 
semblance  to  Hamlet  is  so  dwelt  upon  in  Abuse  of  Newspapers,"  *'  Christian  Civ- 
the  beginning  of  the  story  that  the  reader  ilization,''  ''  Ancient  History,"  *'  £ng- 
is  led  to  expect  some  analogy  throughout,  lish  History/' '  *  Spenser ^s  Faerie  Qaeene,*' 
If  there  is  one,  it  is  very  refined  and  diffi-  **  Milton,"    **  Milton   Considered    as  a 
cult  to  follow.  Schoolmaster,"  ''Edmund  Burke,"  and 
The  book,  like  everything  written  by  *'  Acquisition  and  fUumination."    They 
Cherbuliez,  will  be  found  worth  reading,  are  just  such  lectures  as  might  be  ex- 
As  an  instance   of  the  vividness  with  pected  from  a  clever  Englishman  who  has 
which  he  throws  himself  into  his  charao-  a  cultivated  man's  interest  in  the  topics 
ters — a  trait,  however,  which  seems  to  be  he  talks  of,  and  a  Charch  of  England 
getting  quite  common  nowadays— we  may  clergyman's  interest  in  the  audience  to 
refer  to  the  description  given  by  the  wild  which  he  is  talking.    They  are  the  lec- 
and  unreliable  Prosper  of  his  beginning  tures  of  one  spiritually  alive  to  the  necot- 
in  life  to  his  brother  Didier,  whom,  how-  slty  of  doing  not  merely  something  for  the 
ever,  he  does  not  know  to  be  his  brother,  minds,  but  for  the  souls  of  his  hearers, 
but  supposes  to  be  merely  an  admirer  of  and  by  so  much  differ  very  widely  from 
his  poems,  which,  by  the  way,  seem  to  ordinary  secular  lectures.    But  in  what 
have  been  in  French  very  much  what  is  said  we  do  not  find  that  acuieness  or 
Walt  Whitman's  are  in  English.    This  originality  which  one  would  be  led  to  ex- 
change from  dramatic  author  to  critic  he  pect  from  Mr.   Maurice  by  Mr.   Mill's 
describes   in    a  way  (pp.  88-89)  which  opinion,  quoted  in  Mr.  Hughes's  pre&ce : 
ought  to  call  the  blush  to  the  cheek  or       i  have  so  deep  a  respect  forMaaTioe>s  cter- 
rouse  the  lasting  enmity  of  any  writer  of  acter  and  parposes,  as  well  as  tor  his  great 
periodical  criticism.    The  book  seems  to  mental  gifts,  that  it  is  with  some  vnwiUingnesf 

be  well  translated,  though  here  and  there  ^  f  ^  "S^*^  ^^""^  "i!^  ^™  *^  ^  ^!^  ^ 

,.  .,     ,  .^       r   ifl     v  u     1  u-  I  a  less  high  eminence  than  I  wouM  gladly  be 

are  little  bits  of  English  slang  which  ^i^  ^  .cconl  to  him    But  I  have  alwar» 

sound  strangely.  thought  that  there  was  more  intelioctiial  power 

—  wasted  in  Maurice  than  in  any  other  or  my  a»- 

*•  The  Friendship  of  Books,  akd  other  temponuies.  Few  of  them  certahiiy  have  ha.] 

T  n     T>     i.u    T>        V  r\   \M       -^  SO  much  to  waste.    Great  powers  of  genoisUa- 

Ijscturbs."     By  the  Bev.  i .  D.  Maurice.  ^^^  ^^  ingenuity  and  subtlety,  and  a  wile 

Edited  with  a  preface  by  T.  Hughes,  M.  perception  of  important  and  imobrious  tniiliy. 

p.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  served  him  not  for  putting  soroethiog  heOtrr 

This  book  is  not  likely,  for  Tery  good  hito  the  place  of  the  worthless  heap  of  reodvc^l 

««o».  to  reeeiveso  much  attention  in  '^t^ZTr^n';^^^.rS^^':i 

this  country   as  it  is  receiving  in  ll*ng-  jcngiand  had  known  ererything  from  the  llrsi. 

Jand.     Mr.  Maurice   held  a  position   in  and  that  all  the  truths  on  the  ground  of  whicfa 

England  which  gives  anything  coming  the  Church  and  orthodoxy  have  been  attac4£c^ 

from  his  pen  an  almost  unnatural  and  Cnany  of  which  ?«  «*'^»«  f »**^y  ~  *?y  «^^ 

.   .  ,     ."^     ,    .  .  ...  .  are  not  only  consistent  with  IhoThirty-ranc  A  r- 

certamly  local  importance,  while  an  in-  tides,  but  are  better  understood  a&dexpne»d 

terest  has  been  given  to  the  present  pub*  in  these  Articles  than  by  any  one  mko  njecu 

UcatioD  by  an  extraordinary  preface  writ-  them  ^ 

ten  by  Mr.  T  Hughes,  who  in  it  attacks       Manrice^B^*  great powets of  geaemlim* 
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tion,"  '*  rare  m/;enalty  and  subtlety,"  ''  On  Missions.  A  Lecture  delivered 
and  '*  wide  perceptions  of  important  and  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  December  3, 
unob?ious  truths.*'  are  certainly  not  to  1873."  By  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
be found  in  this  volume ;  and  indeed,  from  fessor  of  Compardtive  Philology  at  Ox- 
all  that  is  known  of  Maurice,  it  seems  im-  ford.  With  an  introductory  sermon  .by 
possible  not  to  conclude  that  he  was  one  Arthur  Penrhyn  Sianley,  D.  D.,  Dean  of 
of  that  large  number  of  men  who  fill  a  Westminster.  New  York  :  Scribner^ 
small  number  of  individuals  with  a  firm  Armstrong  &  Company. 
GjQvicbion  of  their  great  abilities,  but  Mr.  Mux  Miiller  occupies  a  rather  pecii- 
never  quite  succeed  in  convincing  the  liar  position  with  regard  to  religion.  He 
public  that  the  opinion  is  correct.  seems  to  have  accomplished  the  difficult 
The  mast  entertaining  thing  in  the  vol-  task  of  reconciling  it  with  science.  H^ 
vme  is  the  preface,  or  rather  the  terrible  has  developed  a  science  of  religion  which 
sarcasm  of  Mr.  Hughes's  remarks  about  explains  the  constant  growth  of  new  and 
Mill,  Stephen,  Arnold,  and  Morley.  Of  disappearance  of  old  creeds,  the  super- 
Mr.  Mill  he  observes  that  if  he  had  follow-  cession  of  one  religion  by  another,  and  the 
ei  the  method  which  Mr.  Maurice  really  resuscitation  of  apparently  obsolete  reli- 
foUowed— not  the  method  which  Mill  gions.  He  has  a  scheme  which  tak^ 
in  the  passage  just  quoted  accused  him  scientific  account  of  all  the  religions  of 
of  following — ''it  might,  not  have  fallen  the  past,  and  particularly  of  our  religioc 
to  him  "  (Mr.  Mill)  '*  to  have  written  of  the  present — that  form  of  Ghristianitjr 
probably  one  of  the  saddest  passages  ever  which  the  church,  as  by  law  established 
penned,  where  finality,  not  in  cause  but  in  in  England,  practises.  This  religion 
resultj  faces  him  as  a  possibility,  driving  stands,  not  unnatumlly,  at  the  head  of 
him  to  d^pair,  from  which  his  account  of  the  others ;  but  as  Mr.  Miiiler  would  say^ 
his  deliverance  scarcely  seems  satisfactory  even  the  English  church  cannot  be  under- 
— the  opening  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  stood  without  taking  into  account  those 
autobiography.*'  As  to  Mr.  Stephen,  a  religious  belief  which  have  preceded  it; 
good  many  hard  things  have  been  said  and  as  the  study  of  language  as  prac- 
about  the  author  of  '*  Liberty,  Fraternity,  tised  by  Home  Tooke  has  by  the  growth 
Equality  "  before  now ;  notably  by  Mr.  of  science  reached  the  rank  of  compara- 
Prederic  Harrison,  who,  perhaps  a  year  tire  philology,  so  the  worship  of  God  as 
since,  insisted  upon  it  that  what  Mr.  practised  by  Paul  has  become  in  these 
Stephen  was  engaged  in  doing  was  turn-  latter  days  the  science  of  religion.  We 
iog  out  of  heaven  all  the  saints  and  say  that  this  is  a  science  which  Mr. Miiiler 
^Qgels  and  just  men  made  perfect,  who  may  claim  as  all  his  own%  not  becauae 
bod  been  allotted  everlasting  joy  there  by  there  are  not  others  who  believe  there  i^ 
the  common  accord  ^f  past  ages,  and  such  a  science,  but  because  with  most 
peopling  the  place  ^ith  all  the  successful  men  the  study  of  it  seems  to  tend  to  a 
kwyers,  railroad  men,  contractors,  usurp-  generally  skeptical  attitude.  The  effect* 
ers.  soldiers,  journalists^  money-lenders,  on  Mr.  Miiiler  is  directly  the  reverse, 
and  for  all  we  know  inventors  of  patent  The  more  thoroughly  he  understands  reli- 
blacking  and  hotel-keepers,  and  at  the  gion,  the  more  thoroughly  does  he  feel 
bead  of  them  all>  occupying  the  post  of  the  practical  importance  of  religion;  and 
presiding  officer,  no  less  a  person  thsu^  therefore  it  b  no  unnatural  thing  to  see 
Bismarck  himself— as  the  type  of  worldly,  him  lecturing  under  the  auspices  of  the 
successful  energy.  Mr.  Hughes  adds  to  Dean  of  Westminster  on  a  subject  which 
this  picture  another  pleasing  stroke ;  for  seems  remote  enough  from  the  ordinary 
be  represents  Mr.  Stephen  as  advising  us  duties  of  the  comparative  philologist. 
*'  to  believe  in  a  God  who  has  made  the  The  drifl  of  his  lecture  is  that  Christian- 
vorld  for  '  a  prudent^  steady,  hardy,  en-  ity  Is  essentially  a  missionary  or  prose- 
'iuriog  race  of  men,  who  are  neither  fools  lyting  religion,  and  that  its  missionary 
nor  cowards,  and  who  have  no  particulair  character,  being  a  great  part  of  the  proof 
love  for  those  who  are,'  "  and  to  under-  of  its  vitality,  ought  to  be  kept  up  at  all 
Htand  that  *'  the  business  of  religion  is  to  hazards.  The  division  of  religions  into 
threaten  or  bribe  the  fools  and  cowards."  missionary  (Buddhism,  Mohammedanism, 
It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  Mr.  ^^^  Christianity)  and  non-missionary 
Hughes  has  no  hesitation  in  expressing  (Judaism,  Brahmin'ism,  and  Zoroastrian- 
what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  his  mind«  ^^)  ^  of  course  a  fact  in  the  science  of 
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religion  of  great  importanoe.     The  leo-  we  sboald  like  to  extract,  bat  one  will  do  u 

tare  is  very  well  worth  reading  for  all  an  illustration.  Mostpeople  have  been  ac- 

who  are  interested  in  such  suljects.  customed,  probably,  whether  looking  upon 

_  the  *'  manifestations  "  of  spiritualism  as 

'*  PRiiimyE  Culture.  Researches  into  supemataral  or  as  pnrely  physical,  to 
the  Development  of  Mythology,  Philoso-  consider  modem  spiritualism  as  a  novel 
phy.  Religion,  LAOguage,  Art,  and  Gus-  phenomenon,  which,  however  it  might  be 
torn.*'  By  Edward  B.  Tylor,  LL.  D.,  explained,  was  not  to  be  aooounted  fur 
F.  R.  S.,  author  of  *' Researches  into  the  historically.  Indeed,  it  has  freqaently 
Early  History  of  Mankind,"  etc.  First  been  maintained  that  we  have  in  the  ex- 
American,  from  the  second  English  edi-  hibitions  of  power  which  cause  rappings, 
tion.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  and  knockings,  and  table-tippiogs,  evi- 
Uenry  Holt  &  Go.  dences  of  a  hitherto  unobserved  natural 

This  important  work  we  have  not  space  force,  which  might  turn  out  as  impor- 

to  notice  as  it  deserves ;  yet  we  cannot  let  tant  as  steam  or  electricity.     Mr.  Tylor, 

another  month  pass  without  expressing  however,  says  that  the  knockings  and 

the  opinion — which  is  nothing  but  that  rappings  and  table-turnings  are  very  old 

of  every  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  things,  and  that  the  sudden  spread  of  a 

Mr.  Tylor's  writings — that  this  work  on  belief  in  them  in  modem  society  is  merely 

"  Primitive  Culture  "  is  very  valuable  an  instance  of  what  he  calls  "  revival  of 

and  must  prove  a  lasting  contribution  to  culture,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  revival 

science.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  sci-  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  civilisation  of  a 

entitle  book;  that  is,  it  deals  with  the  fieicts  custom  or  belief  which  had  died  oat  once 

furnished  by  science  as  to  the  past  his-  already  in  a  lower  stage, 
tory  of  mankind,  not  in  detail,  but  in  a       Some  of  the  evidence  on  the  salject  of 

general  way,  using  the  materials  collected  writing  and  rapping  is  this :  The  **  Pol- 

from  every  quarter  to  illustrate  and  jus-  tergeist " — an  elf  who  goes  knocking  and 

tify  the  general  argument.'    Mr.  Tylor  routing  about  the  hoase  at  night — is'* an 

is  a  **  progressionist,"  or  in  other  words,  old  and  familiar  personage  in  European 

is  of  that  school  which  thinks  that  all  the  folk-lore."     The   Dayaks,  Siamese,  and 

evidence  on  the  sul^ect  points  to  the  con-  Singhalese,  as  well  as  the  Esths,  attribute 

elusion  that  there  is  a  development  of  ''  routing  and  rapping  "  to  spirits.    In 

higher  civilization,  a  culture,  as  he  calls  Swabia  and  Franconia  there  are  certain 

it,  out  of  lower,  and  that  the  march  of  nights   in   the  year   known    as  *'  little 

mankind  is  a  march  steadily  forward,  knockers*  nights.'*     The  Welsh  miners 

when  we  take  into  view  the  whole  body  think  that  the  '*  knockers  "  undergrouad 

which  is  in  motion^  though  the  units  are  indicating  rich  ore.    This  is  only  a 

which  make  it  up  are  continually  strag-  small  part  of  the  evidence  of  this  kind. 

gling  off,  deserting,  and  lying  dowp  to  die  As  to  spirit-writing  we  have  given  the 

by  the  way.    Of  course  different  races  at-  curious  fact  that  '*  Planchette  "is  to  be 

tain  different  elevation  at  different  times,  found  not  only  in  the  hands  of  American 

and  in  some  parts  of  the  world  the  work  and  European  converts  to  spiritualism, 

of  civilization  goes  on  very  quickly,  while  but  in  the  Chinese  empire,  where  it  is 

in  others  it  goes  slowly,  or  does  not  move  probably  an  ancient  instrument  of  divi- 

at  all,  or  perhaps  moves  backward.    In-  nation.     In    these  other  nations  where 

deed,  we  have  now  on  the  earth  coexist-  spiritualistic  manifestations  are  believed 

ent  nations  and  tribes  who  differ  among  in,  the  people  are  at  a  very  low  stage  of 

each  other  in  respect  to  their  stages  of  civilization  ;  and  Mr.  I^lor  apparently 

culture,  almost  as  much  as  the  highest  regards  the  revival  of  spiritualism  as  an 

of  them  differs  in  that  respect  from  races  indication  of  a  tendency  to  revert  to  a 

extinct  for  thousands  of  yeais.    The  idea  lower  stage  of  civilization,  and  the  paj<t 

of  development  of   higher  types   from  of  spiritualism   is  so  closely  connected 

lower  is  not  new,  but  the  evidence  on  the  with  the  past  of  witchcraft,  that  there 

subject  is  newly  collected  and  very  newly  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that,  if  we 

arranged  by  Mr.  Tylor,  so  that  we  begin  go  on  at  our  present  rate  of  progress,  we 

to  see  dimly  some  of  the  conclusions  to  may  begin  to    think  soon    of  barning 

which  this  branch  of  sociology  points,  witches  once  more ;  and  perhaps,  ii^eed, 

and  some  of  them  are  very  curious.    We  the  cremation  of  a  few  mediums  would 

are  not  able  to  give  in  detail  the  instances  do  no  harm. 
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—  The  Matual  Incremation  movement  en  who  desire  to  substitate  burning  for 
does  not  yet  seem  to  have  made  much  burial,  may  seem  to  liare  a  ?ery  different 
progress ;  we  suppose  it  must  be  taken  ol)ject  at  heart  from  those  who  desire  to 
for  granted  that  until  people  begin  in  se-  substitute  easy  death  for  painful  death, 
rious  earnest  to  put  the  remains  of  their  .  But  is  there  not  at  the  root  of  both  de- 
dead  relatives  into  furnaces,  the  revival  sires  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  desirable 
of  the  ancient  custom  of  burning  will  thing  to  get  rid  of  pain  altogether?  One 
hardly  be  more  than  an  interesting  matter  of  the  chief  reasons  suggested  for  burning 
for  speoulation  and  discussion.  It  is  no  the  dead  (it  is  curious  to  notice  that  the 
doubt  an  attractive  topic.  There  is  advocates  of  this  reform  never  speak  of 
nothing  which  more  profoundly  touches  "burning  bodies,"  but  of  *'  cremation," 
human  interests,  thoughts,  and  feelings —  "  incremation,"  and  "  incineration  of  re- 
anless  it  be  life — than  death.  Poetry  and  mains,"  apparently  because  the  associa- 
religion  are  full  of  it,  and  will  unqucB-  tions  connected  with  the  simple  English 
tionably  remain  full  of  it  until  thh  end  of  words  are  disagreeable,  while  those  con- 
time.  The  practical  method  adopted  for  nected  with  the  Latin  are  not)  is  that 
funerals  is  one  of  those  things  which  in  there  are  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  things 
the  past  have  been  the  growth  of  custom  about  a  Christian  funeral.  There  is  the 
and  instinct ;  while  in  the  present  age  of  cold  grave,  the  ugly  coffin,  the  grave-dig- 
continual  change  and  revolution,  custom  ging,  the  associations  afterwards.  So 
and  instinct  begin  to  fail  us,  and  we  turn  with  regard  to  death,  it  is  a  painful  thing 
to  speculation  and  experiment  for  the  so-  to  think  of  dying,  and  particularly  to 
lution  of  practical  social  questions.  Mast  think  of  dying  a  painful  death.  A  lin- 
conservative  people,  who  had  been  in  the  gering  and  imbecile  old  age  is  not  agree- 
habit  of  burying  their  friends,  would  prob-  able  as  a  spectacle ;  death  by  hanging  is 
ably  be  inclined  to  ask,  Why,  since  we  painful  to  the  condemned  felon  and  un- 
have  always  done  so,  should  we  not  con-  pleasant  to  refined  spectators ;  a  life  of  ag- 
tinue  to  do  sd?  rather  than  to  say.  Why  ony,  arising  from  an  incurable  disease,  is 
should  we  not  invent  some  new  way?  In  not  a  life  to  which  any  one  easily  recon- 
the  same  manner  those  conservative  na-  ciles  himself.  Therefore  it  is  proposed 
tions  which  have  been  in  the  habit  of  that  imbecile  grandfathers  be  disposed  of 
burying  their  relatives  by  the  rite  of  mas-  by  a  slight  overdose  of  laudanum ;  that 
tication  would  probably  be  inclined  to  the  condemned  felon  be  instantaneously 
wonder  at  any  objections  being  raised  to  killed  by  a  galvanic  battery^ ;  and  that  the 
their  method.  In  neither  case  would  con-  victim  to  disease  be  allowed  to  take  any 
servatism  be  wholly  wrong.  When  a  ens-  means  he  pleases  of  terminating  his  ca- 
tom  has  been  in  existence  among  a  people  reer.  There  are  people  who  go  further 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  is  sanotioned  than  this,  and  maintain  that,  dying  being 
by  tradition  and  long  association,  the  bur-  disagreeable,  and  disagreeable  to  the  en- 
den  of  proof  surely  rests  upon  him  who  emies  of  society  no  less  than  to  its  friends 
wishes  to  substitute  a  new  one  for  it.  (indeed,  more  so,  for  martyrs  have  much 
Therefore,  though  we  have  ourselves  no  more  frequently  shown  a  willingness  to 
particnhur  objection  to  the  reintroduction  part  with  their  lives  than  have  those  who 
of  cremation,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  mum-  have  been  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
mification,  ire  must  ask  the  attention  of  first  degree),  there  ought  to  be  no  dying 
reformers  to  one  or  two  considerations  in  at  all  except  for  those  who  positively  de- 
connection  with  this  subject,  which  they  sire  death,  and  that  capital -punishment 
are  inclined  to  overlook.  Shall  we  be  ought  therefore  to  be  abolished.  We  do 
considered  very  absurd,  in  the  first  place,  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  say  that  they 
if  we  say  that  there  is  some  connection  are  not  all  entirely  right ;  that  it  would 
between  the  movement  for  cremation  and  not  be  much  better  if  society  were  to  cease 
the  euthanasia  movement  7    The  reform-  at  once  to  hang  criminals,  and  ts  intio* 
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duce  at  once  the  practice  of  what  mi^ht  '*  Hamlet/'  the  central  olgect  being  an 
be  called  involuntary  as  well  as  of  volun-  open  grave,  out  of  which  dead  men^s 
tary  euthanasia,  the  second  for  the  purpose  bones  and  skulls  are  thrown  by  thedig- 
of  relieving  any  one  who  felt  the  evik  of  gers,  who  are  preparing  it  for  a  girl  just 
life  to  be  too  great  for  endurance  of  the  drowned,  and  the  t«cene  embracing  what 
difficulties  of  existence,  and  the  first  for  would  be  called  in  French  a  grotesqae 
relieving  society  of  the  trouble  and  annoy-  dialogue  between  grave-diggers,  a  burial 
ance  of  caring  for  its  weaker  members,  service  with  all  the  most  disagreeable  de- 
and  the  disagreeable  spectacle  of  seeing  tails,  and  a  continual  suggestion  of  all 
them  live  on.  It  may  be  in  the  interests  the  most  painful  and  revolting  associa- 
of  reform  and  progress,  too,  that  the  in-  'tions.  Yet  we  doubt  if  there  is  at  the 
dustry  of  funeral  urn  manufacture  shall  present  moment  any  scene  in  an  English 
be  revived,  and  our  friends'  and  relatives'  play  which  is  so  popular,  both  with  ac- 
bodies  first  consumed  in  a  well-construct-  tors  and  audiences,  as  this  well-known 
ed  furnace,  and  then  either  kept  as  a  me-  grave-diggers' scene  in  *'  Hamlet " ;  and  if 
mento,  or,  as  some  reformers  have  sug-  it  is  more  popular  and  finds  more  intercst- 
gested,  be  made  useful  to  the  community  ed  audiences  in  one  country  than  in  an- 
in  the  form  of  bone  dust,  instead  of  the  other,  it  is  in  America,  the  home  of  sensi- 
oommon  fertilizers  now  in  use — a  use  tiveness,  as  we  are  told.  If  any  one 
which,  it  has  been  estimated,  would  prove  wishes  to  see  how  the  play  of  *'  Hamlet** 
a  saving,  in  England  alone,  of  $2,500,000  strikes  a  really  sensitive  people,  or  a  peo- 
a  year.  But  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  pie  who  really  know  themselves  to  be  sen- 
it  will  do  no  harm  if  we  recognize  the  sitive,  he  will  find  some  information  in 
fact  that  all  these  reforms  are  intimately  Taine*s  **  English  Literature,"  where,  in 
connected  with  one  another,  and  all  have  speaking  of  **  Hamlet,"  we  find  such  ex- 
their  origin  in  a  desire  to  make  death  a  pressions  as  these : 
pleasant,  a^^ble,  and  happy  thing,  or  He  jeen  Ingubrionaly : 
whenever  life  is  very  unpleasant,  disa-  King.— Sow,  Uamiet,  wbere's  Foloniiu  ? 
greeable,  or  unhappy,  to  get  rid  of  it  by  Hamlet— At  supper, 
means  of  death,  and  thus  remove  pain  out  King.— At  Bai^pcr  i  where  ? 
of  the  wav  of  the  survivors  Hamlet-not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is 
01  me  way  or  tne  survivors.                        ^  ^^^^^  .  ^  cevttdn  convooatloD  of  poUOc  wonns 

m             u     xt.  i.                V          •  are  e'en  at  him.* 

—  It  may  be  that  we  are  becoming  so  ^^  ^e  repeats  in  five  or  aix  fiuMons  tboe 

very  sensitive  to  the  horror  of  burials,  that  grave-digger  Jests.    His  thoughts  already  inhab- 

we  shall  give  them  up  and  find  some  sub-  it  a  chnrchyanl :  to  this  hopetow  philosophy 

stitute.     But  it  must  be  confessed  that  y«"  true  man  is  a  corpse.    pxAiea,  hooon, 

♦k«  i?««.i:oU  orv<>i>ir;»».  ^^«u  ko«<*  «*x*  -«  -  passlons.  pleasiuvs.  projects,  science,  all  this  is 

the  English-speakmg  people  have  not  as  a  ^^  uorroweil  mask  Which  death  nnnoves 

rule  shown  themselves  a  remarkably  sensi  tlmt  we  may  see  ourselves  what  we  are,  ao  ctH- 

tive  people.    They  have  always  been  sop-  smeinng  and  grinning  skoll.    It  is  this  sight  he 

posed  to  be  of  a  gloomy  turn ,  with  a  great  S*^***  to  see  Uy  Ophelia  s  grave.    He  counts  the 

love  of  reality,  and  a  contempt  for  senti-  Bknlls  which  the  graye-diaBer  tu™  ont;  this 

X  1-^     i.L        u      i.  r           x-        ^        J  was  a  lawyer's,  that  a  courtier's.    WhatsalaU- 

mentality,  though  not  for  sentiment,  and  tions.  intrigues,  pretensions,  arrogance  1    And 

by  the  French  they  have  been   thought  hero  now  is  a  down  knocking  it  af>ont  wfOi  his 

brutal    barbarians.      Sensitiveness    has  BP»^«.  ^"^  playing  "at  loggats  with  •cm." 

never  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  their  ^ »«  and  Alexander  have  tamed  to  clay,  and 

..  ..        •  u*       x     'i.       •  J     J     r         *.•  make  the  .earth  fiit;  the  masters  of  the  woiid 

distinguishing  traits  ;  indeed,  of  sensitive  ^^^e  serye<l  to  '  patch  a  wall."    -  Now  get  yon 

people  they  have  generally  expressed  con-  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint 

tempt,  and  put  them  to  what  seemed  their  aa  inch  thick,  to  this  fkyor  she  must  come: 

proper  use  by  taking  away  their  lands  raakeherhraghat  that't    When  one  has  cone 

and  houses,  subjugating  them,  and  mak-  *^  "^"^  "^"^  « '^*""»  left  bat  to  die. 

ing  their  government  tributary;  frequent-  It  is  out  of  this  Ingnbrions  play  that 

ly  even  exterminating  them.    The  most  "^e  have  immortalised  the  most  Ingubri- 

finglish  of  poets  and  dramatists  made  ons  scene.    It  is  this  scene  which  to  this 

his  plays  as  full  of  horror  and  gloom  as  day  Shakespearian  actors  do  their  best  to 

be  well  could,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Voltaire  excel  in ;  it  is  this  scene,  with  its  open 

thus  proved  his  English  quality.    Of  the  grave,  its  bones  and  skolls,  its  corpse  and 
grave  he  was  particularly  fond,  as  may 

be  seett  in  the  grare^ggers'  scene  in  t^'SSieV'vI'i 
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funeral  service,  its  gloomy  hamor,  itn  A  hundred  feet  each  way  fVom  side  to  side, 

wild   passion,  sends  us  away  from  the  nor  will  they  be  likely  to  flay  and  dress 

theatre  saying  once  more  that   Shake-  Befora  it  many  ftOUngs  of  tlio  flock, 

speare  indeed  understood  the  humua  heart.  And  oxen  witli  carTed  feet  and  cix>oked  homst 

We  are  deeply  stirred  by  it,  and  so  far  with  the  fat  of  which  to  cover  carefully 

from  oar  sensitiveness  inducing  us  to  ab-  The  dead  tvom  head  to  foot 

stract  from  the  scene  any  of  its  details,  (it  seems  from  this  custom,  the  allusion  to 

the  tendency  of  the  modern  Shakespeare  which  we  take  from  the  description  of 

revival  has  been  to  increat^e  them;  giv-  the  burial  of  Patroclus,  that  affcer  all  they 

iog  more  rather  than  fewer  skulls,  and  were  not  so  sensitive  in  some  matters  in 

filling  the  yawning   grave  with    **real  the  Homeric  days  as  we  are  now).    Nor 

earth,"  and  making  Ophelia *s   clothes  shall  we  invoke  Boreas  and  Zephyr  to 

heavy  with  real  water.    This  does  not  breathe  upon  the  lighted  fire,  because 

look  as  if  we  were  too  sensitive  for  the  we  do   not  any  longer  believe  in    the 

custom  of  Christian  burial ;  and  if  any  Boreas  and  Zephyr,  though  the  belief  in 

one  says  that  this  proves  nothing,  because  them  was  no  doubt  a  pleasing  supersti- 

*' Hamlet*'  is  a  play,  and  we  may  like  tion,  and  indeed  one  that  for  our  own  part 

burials  in  plays,  though  outof  the  theatre  we  should  like  very  much  to  see  revived  if 

we  may  prefer  cremation,  we  say  in  reply  it  were  possible.    It  is  very  improbable 

that  the  olyector  is  equally  ignorant  of  that  even  the  rich  will  be  allowed  here- 

the  principles  which  govern  the  produo-  afler  to  consume  wood  in  the  way  the 

tion  of  dramas  and  of  the  burial  question,  ancients  used  it,  now.  that  the  preserva- 

We  may  rely  upon  it,  that  if  the  practice  tion  of  the  forests  has  been  dif^wvered  to 

of  burial  was  so  shocking  to  a  very  great  be  connected  so  closely  with  the  neces- 

number  of  persons  that  they  were  long-  sary  supply  of  rain ;  nay,  it  is  unlikely 

ing  for  some  other  mode  of  interring  the  that  such  a  picturesque  kind  of  cremation 

dead,  they  would  not  be  deeply  moved  by  as  that  uned  in  the  funeral  rites  of  Shelley 

this  scene,  but  rather  shocked,  as  M.  will  not  prove  too  expensive;  and  Shelley 

Ttiine  is  evidently  with  the  whole  play,  was    burned    in   a  sheet-iron    furnace. 

Such  scenes  as  these  are  just  those  which  Even  if  some  few  millionaires  should  find 

must  spring  out  of  the  profonndest  under-  it  in  their  power  to  conduct  family  fu- 

standing  of  the  feelings,  prejudices,  and  nerals  in  the  classical  way,  the  great  mul« 

sentiments  of  a  race  of  people.    Our  feel-  titude  of  mankind  would  still  be  obliged, 

ings  do  not  lead  us  to  find  anything  shock-  on  account  of  cheapness,  to  economise 

ing  in  murders  taking  place  on  the  stage ;  fuel.    Indeed,  in  most  of  the  accounts  we 

indeed,  we  enjoy  seeing  an  actor  stab  an-  have  seen  of  Che  incremation  experiments, 

other,  and  particularly  relish  the  specta-  economy  of  time,  space,  and   material 

cle  of  the  latter *s  slow  death.    They  do  seems  to  have  been  the  main  object  in 

not  enjoy  the  stage  death  agony  in  France,  view.    Professor  Brunetti  of  Padua  and 

We  are  not  so  sensitive  as  we  sometimes  Sir  Henry  Thompson  seem  to  have  most 

wish  we  were.  thoroughly  tested  the  question,  and  that 

we  may  not  exaggerate,  we  take  from  a 
—  To  look  at  the  matter  from  another  newspaper  which  lies  before  us  an  ap- 
point of  view,  It  may  fairly  be  asked  count  of  their  experiments.  Dr.  Bru- 
whether  there  is  anything  that  is  senti-  netti  says:  "He  found  that  in  the  re- 
mentally  very  attractive  about  the  substi-  torts  of  gas  manufactories,  or  in  closed 
tution  of  the  reverberating  furnace  for  receptacles,  free  from  air,  under  ordinary 
the  coffin.  It  is  not  the  funeral  pyre  of  conditioas,  a  satisfactory  performance  was 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  which  it  is  pro-  impossible.  After  experiment,  he  dis- 
posed to  introduce— we  could  not  porai-  covered,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  neces- 
bly  afford  the  consumption  of  wood  that  sary  an  oblong  furnace  of  fire-proof  bricks 
must  ensue ;  and  therefore  we  can  hardly  having  ten  holes  below,  by  means  of 
expect  the  pleasing  literary  associations  which  the  fire  can  be  regulated.  The 
connected  with  cremation  to  have  a  new  '  upper  part  of  this  must  be  hollowed  to 
birth.  Those  who  receive  the  coffin,  and  over  this  a  domed 
Have  the  dead  In  ohaige  cover,  by  which  the  flames,  as  in  a  rever- 
will  not  be  able  in  America,  and  in  the  beratory  furnace,  may  be  directed  upon 
nineteenth  century,  to  build  pfyres  the  body.    Within  the  coffin  is  a  metal 
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support  on  which  the  body  rests  fixed  by  of  our  money.  All  disagreeable  effects 
thick  iron  wires.  The  operation  embraoes  were  aToided,  the  process  was  cleanly,  and 
three  periods :  first,  the  heating  of  the  the  expense  merely  nominal,  as  we  see.'  " 
body ;  second,  the  incineration  of  the  These  are  certainly  vei-y  interesting  ex- 
soft  parts ;  third,  the  calcination  of  the  periments,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
bones.  During  the  first  period,  about  a  that  what  they  ultimately  point  to  is  a 
half  hour  after  the  furnace  is  lighted  the  more  economical  contrivance  even  than 
combustion  of  the  body  begins.  It  gives  the  reverberating  furnace  described  by 
off  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  and  the  man-  Dr.  Brunetti.  The  danger  that  the  de- 
agement  of  the  reverbei-atory  parts  of  the  struction  of  forests  may  lead  to  the  oes- 
furnace  is  of  great  importance.  During  sation  of  rain,  and  the  danger  of  the  ex- 
the  second  period  the  spontaneous  com-  haustion  of  the  English  coal-lields,  and  the 
bustion  of  the  body  takes  place,  which,  unquestionable  fact  of  the  high  price  of 
according  to  Professor  Brunetti,  makes  a  coal  with  us,  all  point  in  the  direction  of 
profound  impression  on  the  mind.  If  the  combining,  if  possible,  the  beating  appa- 
wood  has  been  well  arranged,  two  hours  ratusnow  actually  in  use  by  society  with 
suffice  to  produce  complete  carboniza-  that  which  the  mutual  cremation  societies 
tlon.  During  the  third  period,  the  air-  may  invent  for  the  improvement  and  re- 
holes  being  opened,  the  carbonized  mass  form  of  the  burial  custom.  That  combi- 
is  collected  and  placed  upon  a  fresh  plate,  nation  does  not  seem  to  ns  difficult ;  for 
and  the  heat  is  now  urged  to  the  utmost,  already  almost  every  house,  at  least  of 
a  fresh  supply  of  wood  being  inserted  people  tolerably  well  off  in  the  world,  is 
By  means  of  this  arrangement  complete  supplied  with  a  furnace ;  and  if  there  is 
incremation — that  is  to  say,  incineration  not  inventiveness  enough  in  the  world  to 
of  the  soft  parts  and  perfect  calcination  devise  a  combination  furnace  which  shall 
of  the  bone&— is  effected  in  two  hours,  usually  be  applied  to  the  object  of  warm- 
When  the  furnace  has  cooled  the  cinders  ing  the  family,  but  on  occasions  of  death 
and  bones  are  collected  and  deposited  in  may  be  turned  to  account  as  an  incremat- 
a  funeral  urn.  As  the  result  of  his  ex-  ing  machine,  we  must  be  sadly  off  for  in- 
periments  Professor  Brunetti  found  the  ventors.  Is  there  any  reason  wjiy  a  re- 
body  of  a  woman,  thirty-five  years  old,  verberating  furnace  such  as  is  described 
weighing  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  re-  by  Professor  Brunetti  may  not  be  o.<«d 
duoed  to  four  and  a  half  pounds,  and  that  for  warming  large  establishments?  if  not, 
of  a  man  of^fifty ,  weighing  ninety  pounds,  perhaps  the  cooperative  principle  may  be 
reduced  to  two  and  a  half  pounds.  Quot-  applied  here,  and  one  furnace  warm  and 
ing  from  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  article,  consume  the  dead  of  a  whole  ward  at  one 
'  These  ashes  were  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  and  the  same  time.  There  would  be  real 
Exposition.  They  were  of  a  delicate  economy  in  this ;  and  if  the  question  is 
white,  and  contained  in  a  glass  box  twelve  between  cremation  at  seventy-five  oent^ 
inches  long  by  eight  inches  wide  and  apiece,  and  cremation  with  a  positive 
eight  deep.  The  quantity  of  wood  neces-  saving  of  time,  space,  and  money,  we 
sary  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  know  very  well  which  most  of  us  would 
pounds,  and  cost  about  seventy-five  cents  prefer. 
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THEODORE  TILTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
On-iCE  OF  "  The  Qolden  Age,"  > 
New  York,  March  3,  1874.  J 

Mtsara.  Sheldon  if  Company. 

GxNTLEMEN :  In  answer  to  yoar  letter 
reqaesting  to  be  entrusted  with  the  pub- 
lication of  my  novel,  '*  Tempest-Tossed," 
in  book  form,  permit  me  to  say  that  after 
having  received  similar  propositions  from 
thirteen  publishing  houses  in  all,  includ- 
ing the  chief  book  firms  in  New  York  and 
Boston — a  courtesy  which  I  wish  I  could 
in  some  better  way  reciprocate  than  by  a 
denial  to  twelve— I  shall  commit  the  tale 
to  your  hands  as  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  honorable  manner  in  which 
you  have  acted  as  my  publishers  hitherto. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Thbodorb  Tilton. 

Dr.  Chambers  gives  in  his  ''Scrap- 
Book  "  an  illustration  of  the  ignorance 
prevailing  in  certain  central  portions  of 
England :  **  A  clergyman  having  come  to 
baptize  a  newly-bt^m  infant,  whom  he 
understood  to  be  a  boy,  he  asked  what 
name  he  should  give  the  child.  The  fa- 
ther, quite  at  a  loss,  had  no  predilections 
on  the  subject.  '  Shall  it  be  a  Scripture 
name  ? '  Assent.  *  Well,  what  Scrip- 
tare  same?'  The  man  agreed,  at  the 
minister's  suggestion,  that  fieqjamin 
would  do.  As  he  was  retiring  afterward, 
he  beard  a  great  shouting,  and,  turning 
back,  met  the  father,  who  exclaimed : 
'  Sir,  it  wunna  do — it  maun  be  done 
again — the  bairn's  a  xoench!  '  " 

A  qKNTLEMAN  who  takes  a  business 
view  of  most  things,  when  recently  asked 
respecting  a  person  of  quite  a  poetic  tem- 
perament, replied,  ''Oh!  he  is  one  of 
those  men  who  have  soarings  after  the 
infinite  and  divings  afler  the  unfiikthom- 
able,  bat  who  never  pay  cash." 

"  Fettbrsd  it>R  Life  ;  or,  Lord  and 
BIabtbb,"  a  story  of  to-day,  by  Lillie 
Devereox  Blake,  will  soon  be  published. 


Mrs.  Blake's  already  established  repu- 
tation as  a  writer,  and  her  celebrity  as  a 
brilliant  speaker,  will  secure  for  her  book 
an  immediate  and  careful  consideration. 
When  her  first  youthful  essay  in  litera- 
ture appeared,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  one 
of  our  best  critics  predicted  that  she  would 
one  day  vrrite  a  grand  novel,  and  in  this 
effort  the  prediction  is  verified.  The  story 
has  a  purpose ;  its  object  being  to  show 
the  terrible  disadvantages,  socially  and 
legally,  under  which  women  to-day  suffer ; 
but  there  is  no  sermonising  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  vividness  of  the  scenes,  the 
intense  interest  of  the  plot,  and  the  fresh 
and  vigorous  style  of  the  writing,  make  it 
a  work  of  rare  and  absorbing  power.  The 
capital  hits  at  city  politics,  and  the  satir- 
ical sketches  of  prominent  men  are  espe- 
cially entertaining,  while  the  dramatic 
power  of  some  of  the  scenes  is  wonderful- 
ly great 
• 

"  What  should  I  talk  about  this  even- 
ing? "  asked  a  prosy  speaker  of  his  ex- 
pectant auditors. 

"  About  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  would  be 
just  about  the  thing,"  was  the  reply. 

The  tradition  that  a  sailor  has  a  wife 
in  every  port  probably  arose  from  the 

fact  that  he  is  always  a  marry  in'  her 
(mariner) . 

Best  size  fob  a  Man — Exercise. 

A  siNGULARLT  painful  circumstance  at- 
tended the  death  of  a  Monroe  gentleman, 
which  occurred  last  week.  Last  year  he 
made  an  agreement  with  his  wife  to  the 
effect  that  should  she  kindle  the  fire 
mornings  for  six  months,  he  would  do  it 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  She  had 
just  completed  her  part  of  the  contract, 
when  he  died.    It  is  a  very  sad  affiiir. 

"Lincoln  and  Seward,"  Secretary 
Welles 's  new  book,  ha^  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Sheldon  &  Company.  It  is  a 
13mo  volume,  on  tinted  paper,  and  makes 
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a  very  attractive  book  in  appearance,  but 
the  contents  of  the  book  are  iieir  more  Im- 
portant than  its  appearance.  This  little 
Tolume  will  probably  give  the  public  a  &r 
more  true  and  just  idea  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
character  than  all  the  biographies  of  him 
heretofore  published :  for  it  tells  the  story 
of  his  actions  and  feelings  during  the 
critical  hours  in  our  country's  history, 
and  all  is  told  by  an  eye  witness,  and  one 
who  was  himself  a  participator  in  those 
stirring  events.  This  book  was  prompted 
by  no  unkind  feeling  toward  Mr.  Seward 
on  the  part  of  Secretary  Welles ;  but  sim- 
ply aims  to  give  a  true  history  of  the  acts 
and  views  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, and  the  measures  of  administration 
during  Mr.  Lincoln's  presidency.  It  is 
an  earnest  effort  to  give  the  public  a  prop- 
er view  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration, 
and  some  idea  of  the  fearful  ordeal 
through  which  it  was  called  upon  to  pass. 
Mr.  Welles  believes  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
himself  the  great  central  figure  and  con- 
trolling mind  in  his  own  administration, 
and  that  neither  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Chase, 
nor  any  other  of  hb  able  counsellors,  was 
the  '*  power  behind  the  throne." 

KNICKERBOCKER  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Thx  report  of  the  old  Knickerbocker 
Life  Insurance  Company  for  the  year  just 
dosed  presents  an  exhibit  which  must  be 
gratifying  to  its  patrons  as  respects  the 
magnitude  both  of  its  transactions  and  its 
revenue.  The  premiums  received  amount- 
ed to  $2,219,042,  and  other  revenues  to 
$465,277,  while  the  expenses  were  no 
more  than  $354,544,  adding  to  which  the 
death  claims  paid,  there  remained  of  the 
year*s  income  over  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  available  for  dividends  to  policy- 
holders, and  payments  on  matured  en- 
dowments, and  for  surrendered  policies. 
Their  advertisement  appears  in  another 
column. 

A  SMALL  12mo  edition,  on  tinted  paper, 
of  that  charming  book,  **Heaven  in  Song," 
has  just  been  published  by  Sheldon  & 
Company.  The  price  is  but  $2.50.  An 
attractive  edition,  at  a  reasonable  price, 
of  such  a  book  as  this,  which  presents  in 
a  single  volume  the  gems  of  poetry  of  all 
ages  on  this  sacred  theme,  must  find  a 
proininent  place  in  our  literature. 


'         THE  TEST  OF  EXPERIENCE 

As  applied  to  sewing  machines,  is  oih 
doubtedly  in  favor  of  a  short,  straight 
needle,  a  simple  tension,  an  easy  motioo, 
a  twisted  loop,  and  an  elastic  seam.  No 
machine  combines  these  points  except  the 
"Willoox&Qibbs." 

A  MATERIAL  POINT 

In  favor  of  the  *'  Willoox  &  Gibbs  sew- 
ing  machine  is  that  you  yourself  may  soon 
beccgve  expert  in  using  it,  and  that  then 
it  will  save  you  an  infinity  of  labor  an^ 
worry  inseparable  from  other  sewing  ma- 
chines. 

'*  Do  I  understand  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant,"  asked  a  very  fat  judge,  **  to 
say  that  he  is  about  to  read  his  aatbori- 
ties  as  against  the  decision  just  pro- 
nounced from  the  bench?  " 

**  By  no  means,"  replied  the  ooauKl 
aforesaid ;  *'  I  was  merely  going  to  show 
to  3'our  honor,  by  a  brief  passage  I  ms 
about  to  read  from  the  book,  what  an  in- 
tolerable old  fool  Blackstone  most  have 
been." 

*'  Ay !  ay !  "  said  the  judge,  not  a  lit- 
tle elated  ;  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

Miss  Anna  Dickinson  was  to  lecture  on 
''  Jean  d'Arc  "  to  a  Western  audienoe 
and  was  introduced  as  follows :  "  Ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Miss  Dickinson  will  ad- 
dfess  you  to-night  on  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  John  Dark,  one  of  the  greatest 
heroes  of  antiquity.  We  are  not  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  heroes  of  antiquity  as 
we  ought  to  be,  owing  to  the  long  time 
since  antiquity  :  but  one  thing  isoertaio, 
and  that  is  that  Miss  Dickinson  can  tell 
us  all  about  the  most  remarkable  man  of 
them  all — John  Dark." 

FoLK-LoRS. — On  Monday  morning  last 
a  young  mau,  on  taking  up  the  daily  pa- 
per, turned  to  the  column  of  the  births, 
and  said,  '*  I  wonder  if  there  is  anybody 
born  that  I  know  7  " 

**  I  SAT,  Josh,  I  war  gwine  down  de 
street  de  odder  day,  an'  I  see  a  tree 
bark,'' 

**  Why,  dat  am  nothing,  Sam.  I«ed 
one  holler  once. 

**  Wal,  I  seed  de  same  tree  leaved 

•*  Ya !  ya !  ya!  Did  he  uke  his inatk 
wid  him?" 

**No :  he  left  dat  for  board.'' 


A  POWERFUL  STORY  BY  AIRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDS. 

KOW  READY. 


1  VoL,  8vo,  Cloth, $1.75 

Paper, 1.00 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAY  OF  THIS  POPULAR  NOVELIST. 

"  Mrs.  Edwards  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  freshest  of  the  novel  writers  of 
the  day." — Journal,  Boston. 

"  Mrs.  Edwards  could  scarcely  be  dull  if  she  tried." — Courier,  Buffalo. 

"Mrs.  Annie  Edwards  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  original  living 
writers  of  fiction." — Daily  Graphic,  New  Yoih. 


A  Charming  Hiatorical  Kovel  by  the  Best  of  the  Oemum  Wnten. 

TBS  ROSS  OF  DZSSITTZS, 

TRANSLATED   FROU  THE 

OEBMAN  OF  ZSCHOKKE. 

1  VoL  ISimo,  Cloth.        -         -         -         -         -         -         -         S1.50 

Paper,       .-.-----..       1.00 

*'  Of  all  the  great  writers  of  German  fiction,  not  one  probably  has  taken  so 
firm  a  hold  on  the  mind  and  afieetions  of  the  German  people  as  Ileinrich 
Zschokke.  As  works  of  fiction,  they  are  models  of  grandeur,  beauty,  strength, 
grace,  and  purity." — Galaxy  Magazine, 


BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDS 

Ought  We  to  Visit  Her? Sl.OO 

The  Ordeal  for  Wives, 1.00 

Archie  Lovell,         -      - 1.00 

Stephen  Lawrence,  Teoman,         ......  *1.00 

Susan  Fielding, 100 

Philip  Eamsouffe, 1.60 

A  Vagabond  Heroine,    - 75 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

A  Fair  Saxon.    1  Vol.  12mo,         ....  $1.00  or  1.50 

Lady  Jndith, -         -  1.25 

BY  J.  W.  De  forest. 

Overland, 8L00 


Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.    Address, 
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ABE  TOV  GOIIfG  TO  rAOiT? 

ATERILL  CHEMICAL  FAIin!. 

WHITE,  and  all  the  fkshionablo  BhadOB— tbe  right  consisteiicy  for  use.   As  an  esterior 
paint  it  has  no  equal  for  beauty ^  durability ,  and  preaerviug  qualities. 

(bxtbacts  from  our  lbtter&) 
Plymouth.  Mass. 
C.  W.  SpoomER,  Treasurer.  Plvmouth  oiilage  «  ompany,  writes:  "  HaTing  used  the  AtwHI 
Chemical  Paint  very  extensivelv  for  over  three  years,  I  can  say  with  confidence,  that  it  gives 
good  satisfiiction,  and  promises  to  outwear  the  zinc  and  lead  paints  in  common  nse.  It  reqnires 
a  little  mure  labor  in  putting  it  on,  which  I  consider  is  fully  compensated  by  the  hard,  glossy  fia- 
ish  whicii  giees  it  the  appearance  of  varnish,  and  f\imisl)es  its  staying  properties. 

New  York  City. 
J.  F.  TRorsEY,  an  eminent  American  artist,  says:  "  Tour  paint  has  giren  me  so  mneh  aa- 
tisfhctinn,  ns  far  as  it  lias  come  under  my  observation,  that  I  am  happy  to  commend  it,  and  ha?e 
recently  specifled  its  use  in  tlie  buildings  I  have  chai^ge  of. 

Beautiful  sample  cards,  with  what  the  owners  of  the  finest  residences  say  of  it,  ftmdslied 
FREE,  by  dealers  generally,  or  by  the 

AVEBILL  CHEMICAL  JPAIXT  CO,, 

32  Burlins  Blip,  New  Tork,  or  132  East  Biver  St.,  Gleveland,  Ohio.     \ 

EX-BEGBETABY  WEIiIiES'  GREAT  BOOK. 

MR.  LINCOLN  &  MR.  SEWARD. 

One  vol.     i2mo.    Cloth Ii-S^ 

One  voL     i2mo.     Paper  covers x.oo 

EVERY  INTELLIGENT  MAN  SHOULD  READ  THIS  IMPORTAT^  WORK. 

The  Evening  Mctil  says  : 
*'  It  is  a  matter  of  public  congratulation  that  ex-Secretary  Welles  has  decided  to  put 
at  lea.st  a  part  of  his  knowledge  of  the  inner  history  of  the  historic  Lincoln  administra- 
tion into  permanent  form.  Mr.  Welles  has  been  importuned  by  some  of  the  leading 
statesmen  and  jurists  of  the  country  to  contribute  to  historic  record  his  private  knowl- 
edge of  that  great  era  in  our  history ;  he  has  been  at  work  upon  the  present  undertaking 
for  some  months,  and  will  now  push  it  rapidly  to  completion.  It  should  be  understood 
that  these  utterances  of  the  ex-Secretary — whose  pungent  use  of  facts,  which  he  allows 
to  speak  for  themselves,  have  given  his  writings  a  force  far  above  mere  argument — are 
in  no  w.iy  dictated  by  personal  feeling  against  Mr.  Seward.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Welles  states  that  Mr.  Seward  and  himself  were  on  the  friendliest  terms,  and  it  is  onlv 
because  of  Mr.  Adams' ill-advised  derogation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  has  taken  part  in  the 
discussion  at  all.  He  believes  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  colossal  6gure  of  that  gran^l 
period  of  our  history,  and  insists  that  this  fact  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of.  He  (Mr.  Welles) 
has  developed  qualities  as  a  political  historian  that  place  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  those 
of  any  time." 

A  ITEW  irOVEL  BY  A  FBESH  AITD  VXOOBOIJS  WBITEB. 

FETTERED   FOR    LIFE; 

Or,  Lord  and  Master. 

A  Story  of  To-Day,  by  Lillik  Deverkux  Blake. 

Mrs.   Blake's  already  established   reputation   as  a  writer,  and  her  celebrity  as  a 
brilliant  speaker,  will  secure  for  her  book  an  immediate  and  careful  consideration. 

One  vol.     i2mo.    Cloth.    Price ^i-50 

One  vol.     i2mo.    Paper.    Price , »   i.cx> 

Ready  March  25th. 

Either  of  the  above  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SHELDON  &  COMPANY, 

677  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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J.B.LIPPINCOTT&CO. 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED: 
HIT  BEBT  FBEBTH'B  FBOBFEB- 

ITY.      A    Story.      By  Mm.   Nkwton 

UROSLiND,  »uthor  of  "  Lydia,   "Hii- 
dred,  the  Daughter," ''The  Diamond 
Wedding,"   etc,      12ino.      Fine  cloth, 
black  and  gilt  ornamenUtiun,  |1.T5. 
"It  Is  ■  okreTallT  execut«4l  oam position. and 

epicures  who  like  to  enjoj  Ihoir  aovel  like  tlieir 
wine  IviHui'ely  liolilias  It  up  U  tite  liriit  IWin 
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thrau)(li  llifs  book,  ud  tbe  atoiy  galtu  apou  iia 
aa  wecoatinuelt. '— /ah^k  Timit. 

ALIDE. 

A  Rumance  of  Goethe's  Life.  By  Em- 
ma Lazarus,  author  of  "  AdmetoH.  and 
utiier  Poeins,"el«.  i3mo.  Fineclolh, 
«125. 

A  rliHrmfng  Mory  bekutUtally  lolJ,  btrliiE  ''or 
Its  Huljjcri  ilie  ruiouice  of  b  life  the  tnlerest  In 

and  all-abBorblng. 

DICTIOITABT  OF  SECTS,  HSR- 
KS«a,  AND  Schools  o?  TnonoHt.  By 
Varions  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Ret. 
John  Hbnrv  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.  A.,  Ed- 
itor of  the  "  Dictiomiry  uf  Doctrinal 
find  HLstoricnl   Theology."     ComplHte 


in  one  Tolume.     Imperial  Bto.     Extra 

cloth,  $10.00. 

and  other  niK-ie..I  BOhMla  of  ,eiig]nu>  thought. 

lunlly  QUI  to  IM  gntl^iDR  to  all  culLicated 

BIEIVZI. 

LAST  DATS  OF  POHPBIL 

By  Edward  Bulwkr,  Lord  I^tton. 
'Being  Vols.  X.  and  XL  of  the  '^Lord 

Lytton   Edition"  of   Bulwer's  noTels. 

With  Frontispiece,     lamo.    Fine  cloth. 

Each,  $1.50. 

" '  lUonzl.  tbe  IdBt  of  the  Bflnum  Tribnnea ' 
and  *  Tlie  Ijut  Dsya  of  Pompeii.'  two  noTcls  hy 
loi'd  Lvtton.  remarkable  Brr  tbctr  fldvlily  u> 
Iilaton  atiil  for  thijr  vlild  picttiren  of  riompnlc 
lin^  iiinniiii  the  nucient  Komans.  Roth  arc  in- 
HUlnii-iU!!  of  the  '  Lord  Lyttoo '  edition. "— Put - 
lie  Ud.jrr.  Philaitlphia. 

'■  Wi'  knoir  of  no  series  »a  ilealtable  in  eT?ry 
n»f«--X   ns    this    tm^"—Pliilairlfliim    SBtning 

TH^R  AFBUTIC  i,  MATERIA 
Mkdica.  and  ToxicoLoor,  trith  Espe- 
ciiil  Reierence   to   the   Application  of 


Jr.,  M.D.    One  Tolume.    8vo.    Cloth, 
«;5..W. 

***    Vfr  Mie  by  BDokselicTa   veneralTy,  or 
irKI  lip  si'iic  by  mall,  poscpaia,  upon  receipt  o' 

XJi.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

Fnbliihera, 

71f.nH(Z7l7  Market  St.,  PhUadelphio 
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By  Brilliant  Writers  1 1 1 
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"  Mn.  Edwards  im  one  of  the  brighter  ad 
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Br  J.  W.  Da  FORB8T, 
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One  tdI.  Sfo, Cloth,  lt.7S  i  Paper.  11 -Kt 

ByJ.  w.  de  forest. 

Ptkc— Cloih,  \\.')i:   Paper,  fijo. 
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Oamaii  TriUn. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

OFTHB 

OOUUECTICUT  MUTUAi 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


NET  ASSETS,  January  1,1878 $n/gnjKl  m 

Bbceived  dt  1878: 

For  Fremiiims ^JSSiJStn  M 

For  Intereit  and  Bent 8,280181  80 

19,861,719  98 

918,041  J81  68 

DISBURSED  IN  1873. 

To  POUOT-HOLDXBS: 

For  claims  by  death  and  matured  endowments $8^879,066  17 

Sarplos  returned  to  Folicy-boklerB 8.107,009  48 

l4u>sed  and  surrendered  FoUoies 781408  10 

$6;no^74n 

Expenses: 

Oommissions  to  Agents.. .....•• • $872,918  48 

Salaries  of  Officers,  Clerks,  and  all  others  employed  on 

salary .• 08,400  18 

Medical  Examiner's  ftes 14,018  00 

Printing,  Stationery,  Adyertising,  Fostage,Bxchange,efio.      96,486  01 

«  78BJB6  17  * 

Taxes,  and  Profit  and  Loss 881,779  81 

.        7,274,579  48 

BALAMCB,  mor  A88BT8,  December  81 *..... $86^906,808  20 

SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 

liOBnsQpon  Beal  Estate,  first  lien $81,178^806  88 

Loans  upon  stocks  and  bonds 806,578  81 

Premium  notes  on  policies  in  ibrce 7,909,611  88 

CostofBeal  Estate  owned  by  the  Company 1.847,8^  88 

CostofUnited  States  Entered  Bonds 1,680,886  80 

Cost  of  State  Bonds 618^900  09 

Costof  City  Bonds 1,781,800  00 

Costof  Bank  Stock 80.800  00 

Costof  Bailroad  Stock 86,000  00 

Cash  in  Bank,  at  interest 1,894,201  34 

Cash  in  Company's  office 11479  88 

Balance  due  ftom  Agents,  seoureS. ••»«..,. •••««  ••• 09,087  00 

$88886»80B  89 
Add: 

Interest  accrued  and  due $1,108,781  98 

Bfarket  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  orer  cost 888,880  97 

Vet  premiums  in  course  of  collection 9,870  88 

Net  deftoned  quarterly  and  semi-annual  premluma. 80,806  70 

MlS^tU  8T 

Gross  assets,  December  81, 1873 $87,080,884  07 

LlABIUTIBS: 

Amount  required  to  reinsure  all  outstanding  policies,  net^  assuming 

4  per  cent,  interest $88,468,784  00 

AU  other  liabilities 1^48,084  78    __ 

$B8ii8l8^8  7B 

Snrplus,  Deoember  81, 1878 •• $4,068,405  89 

Increase  of  assets  during  1878 ^^ ^ $9,744,088  94 

Batloofezpenseof  management  to  receipts  in  1878 7.flBpercent. 

PolidesinforocDeeemberSl,  1878,  68,6K>,  insuring „  $181,808,780  00 

* 

JAMES  GOODWIN,  President. 
JACOB  L.  GREENE,  Secretaiy.         JOHN  M.  TAYLOR,  Ass^  Secretoij. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

■*  LIKE  THE  BASE  INDIAN.** 

'£  shall  not  stop  long  to  welcome  Linley  into  her  new  way  of  life,  or  to 
condact  her  through  its  opening  paths.  When  some  sadden  accident 
deprives  one  of  sight  or  hearing,  or  the  power  of  walking,  which  perhaps  a  man 
particularly  enjoyed,  or  the  beauty  on  which  a  woman  had  staked  nearly  all 
her  happiness,  there  passes  a  long  time  during  which  the  sufferer,  however 
strong,  however  feeble,  does  not  show  or  even  know  how  the  character  and 
career  are  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  and  abiding  conditions  imposed  by 
the  privation.  Hero  or  weakling  shows  much  the  same  to  those  around.  The 
hero  must  be  stunned  and  agonized  as  much  as  the  weakling,  and  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  the  weakling  any  more  than  to  the  hero  to  indulge  in  perpetual  pub- 
lic lamentation.  But  when  the  first  shock  is  fairly  over,  and  the  question 
**  Can  I  bear  life?"  is  settled,  and  friends  have  ceased  to  turn  the  eyes  of 
-watchful  sympathy  on  the  sufferer,  and  existence  for  the  victim  has  to  run  in 
the  old  cliannels  once  more,  then  the  natural  resources  and  genuine  strength 
of  the  nature  begin  to  show  themselves.  Poor  Linley^s  case  was  a  little  pecu- 
liar, for  she  had  to  walk  darkly  from  the  first,  without  any  sympathetic  light 
or  guidance,  and  bad  to  conduct  herself  as  if  her  maimed  and  mutilated  life 
had  received  no  hurt  or  injury. 

The  season  then  had  passed  away,  and  another  winter  had  come  and  gone, 
and  yet  another  season,  and  it  was  now  autumn,  and  everybody  had  left  Lon- 
don. Annie  Valentine,  however,  had  no  concern  with  everybody,  and  had 
not  left  town;  nor  had  her  brother  in-law  as  yet;  and  she  was  expecting  him 
one  fine  evening  of  late  September.  He  came  a  little  later,  and  after  the  chil- 
dren had  several  times  agreed  among  themselves  that  Uncle  Roche  was  not 
coming  that  night  at  all.  He  was  very  vivacious,  amusing,  and  even  boister- 
OQii — a  fact  which  to  hb  affectionate  and  observant  sister-in-law  seemed  omi- 
noaSf  for  she  knew  that  when  he  was  not  in  particularly  good  spirits  he  alwajFs 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  that  other  people  should  not  perpeive 
it,  or  be  affected  by  any  gloom  of  his. 

**  Are  yon  going  to-morrow,  Roche?  *'  she  asked  when  the  children  had  been 
got  rid  of  fairly  for  the  night. 

'•To  Dripdeanham,  Annie?    Oh,  yes.** 

Entered,  acoording  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year  1874,  by  SHELDON  &  CO.,  in  the  offloe  of  tho 

Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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**  Yon  doD^t  seem  as  if  yoa  cared  to  go.'* 

**  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  do  care  to  go.  But  I  don*t  know  that  I  partio- 
ularly  care  to  go  any  where— except  to  come  here." 

"  You  have  made  a  mistake,  Roche.*' 

•♦Only  one,  dear?" 

**  A  mistake  in  life,  I  mean.  You  ought  to  have  settled  down  to  some  ca- 
reer— something  active,  I  think — something  that  would  distinctly  fill  and  oc- 
cupy your  mind.    If  you  had  ever  made  up  your  mind  to  be  a  poet,  Roche! " 

**  Ah,  yes,  Annie.    Only  the  mind  was  wanting,  you  see." 

**  But  don't  you  feel  something  of  this  yourself?    I  know  you  do.'' 

'*  About  the  mind  and  the  poetry?  " 

"  Oh  no,  I  don't  mean  that.    About  some  sort  of  a  pursuit.*' 

**  But,  Annie,  do  you  count  it  for  nothing  that  I  have  been  all  this  time  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  enrich  the  earth  with  one  perfect  character?  " 

"  I  think  I  would  rather  have  something  more  active,  even  with  a  few  im- 
perfections, Roche.    And  have  you  moulded  your  perfect  character?" 

**  Oh  dear,  no ;  I  think  I  am  further  off  it  tiian  ever.  But  isn't  even  the 
striving  after  perfection  generally  held  to  be  a  rather  noble  soi-t  of  career  in 
itself?  " 

**  Won't  you  talk  seriously,  Roche?  I  am  distressed  about  you,  and  yoa 
know  it.  Don't  trifle  with  me,  and  pretend  to  make  merry,  as  if  you  were  ex- 
changing badinage  with  the  people  who  have  less  interest  in  you." 

She  was  standing  beside  him  now,  and  she  leaned  upon  his  shoulder  as  he 
sat  and  gazed  into  the  fire. 

He  turned  round  and  looked  at  her,  and  the  earnestness  of  her  face,  which 
liad  something  painful  in  it,  impressed  him.  He  rose  and  stood  facing  her 
and  leaning  in  his  familiar  attitude  against  the  chimney-piece. 

"  My  good  Annie,  T\\  be  serious  if  you  like  it,  though  I  think  yoa  know 
already  as  well  what  I  feel  as  if  I  had  preached  you  a  solemn  sermon  that 
was  one  prolonged  confession.  Well,  dear,  I  agree  with  yon.  I  think  my 
life  has  been  one  great  big,  lazy,  terrible  mistake;  and  I  repent  of  it.  I  have 
nothing  to  show  for  time,  opportunity,  or  any  poor  little  measure  of  intelli- 
gence that  the  powers  above  miglit  have  thought  fit  to  tlirow  away  on  me.  I 
am  ashamed  of  myself,  Annie." 

"  We  were  paitly  the  cause " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  dear.  Put  that  out  of  your  head ;  you  always  did  your 
best  to  urge  me  on,  and  even  for  the  sake  of  you  and  the  boys  I  ouglit  to  have 
done  something.  No,  no— vanity  and  egotism  liave  been  the  ruin  of  your  hap- 
less brother-in-law." 

Annie  smiled  now. 

*'  The  thing  is  not  very  bad,"  she  said,  **  when  you  talk  in  that  way.  It  is 
not  too  late,  Roche— your  career  hasn't  quite  closed." 

"The  difficulty  is  that  it«hasn't  opened!  It's  so  hard  to  get  out  of  this 
sort  of  lounging  life.  My  dear  sister-in-law,  I  am  like  every  other  man.  I 
owe  my  fate  first  and  foremost  to  a  woman." 

Mrs.  Valentine  now  really  looked  surprised,  and  even  alarmed.  Her  face 
colored ;  she  could  hardly  tell  what  conjecture  came  into  her  mind. 

"Of  course  you've  been  thinking  all  at  once  of  some  love  business,"  he 
said  smiling.  "  No,  it  isn't  that.  It  was  the  first  Mrs.  Rochford  that  spoiled 
me.  She  brought  me  up  with  Louis,  and  taught  us  to  be  always  together,  and 
would  have  had  our  lives  to  run  side  by  side — and  a  pretty  thing  we  have 
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made  of  them,  both  of  as!  and  I  so  adored  her;  and  then  he  and  I  were  such 
friends  and  were  blind  to  each  other^s  faults,  and  ojily  encouraged  each  other^s 
weaknesses.  I  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  prove  that  I,  with  next  to  nothing, 
oould  be  just  as  loud  a  philosopher  as  he  with  a  fortune.  I  thought  myself  a 
wonderfully  noble  person  to  waive  the  world  aside,  and  bid  it  pass.  All  very 
well,  my  dear,  if  you  are  Prince  Hal  in  tiie  play,  going  to  come  out  at  the. 
right  time,  and  conquer  the  Percy,  and  win  all  the  honors,  and  send  your  old 
pals  to  the  lock>up,  and  show  yourself  in  every  possible  way  fit  to  be  a  king. 
But  it  doesn^t  work  quite  so  bravely  out  with  U3  poor  little  common  fellows  in 
real  life.    There!  that's  all  about  it,  dear.'* 

"Roche!" 

*•  Yes,  Annie." 

*'  When  did  all  this  feeling  come  to  youP  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  It's  been  gi'owing.  Perhaps  the  autumn  evening 
—autumn  evenings  always  do,  I  suppose,  set  people  thinking  of  the  might- 
have-beens." 

"  But  this  isn't  any  whim  of  an  autumn  evening.    May  I  guess,  Boche-^may 

I  try  to  guessP" 

"  You  couldn't  guess — ^you  are  sure  to  guess  wrong — and  there's  nothing  to 
guess  at." 

*'  Yes,  there  is.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  thatkin  Mr.  Rochford's  case  the 
thing  hasn't  tm'ned  out  so  well,  and  then " 

*'  Well,  Mrs.  Annie,  there  is  something  in  that.  Mind,  I  say  nothing  against 
Rocliford  that  he  mightn't  say  against  me,  if  he  were  inclined  or  liad  a  perse- 
vering sister-in-law  to  pump  him.  But  the  time  has  told  upon  him  as  well  as 
upon  me.    He  has  not  improved ;  no  more  have  I." 

"  Yon  are  still  the  same  friends  as  before?  '* 

**  Just  the  same.  But  I  find  myself  every  day  growing  more  and  more  trai- 
torous to  our'old  friendship,  and  liking  his  ways  and  his  surroundings  less  and 
less.  I  go  down  to  Dripdeanham  half  afraid  and  half  longing — with  a  wretched 
ghoet  of  a  hope  that  I'may  find  my  old  Louis  Rochford  there.  If  I  don't,  I  must 
bring  the  tiling  to  a  close  some  time  or  other.  And  yet,  Annie,  do  you  know 
that  with  all  that  it  would  puzzle  me  to  say  where  any  particular  change  is?" 

**  You  don't  like  the  young  man — ^Mr.  Piatt's  secretary? " 

*'  No,  I  don't.  I  think  he's  a  cad  and  a  sycophant,  but  I  don't  quite  know 
why  I  think  this.  He  has  the  art  of  managing  people,  and  he's  vei*y  clever. 
I  don't  like  him,  or  the  girl,  his  sister«  There,  Annie,  have  I  not  degenerated? 
Fancy  a  philosopher  at  my  time  of  life  taking  a  dislike  to  a  girl  of  seventeen." 

Annie  shook  her  head.  '*  A  girl  of  seventeen  may  do  more  mischief  some- 
times than  a  whole  school  of  philosophers  oould  prevent.  But  does  she  try  to 
do  any  mischief?  " 

"Oh  no,  I  don't  say  tliat;  and  look  here,  Mrs.  Annie,  don't  take  all  my 
prejudices  and  dislikes  as  reasonable  grounds  of  objection  to  any  Imnian  crea- 
ture. I  know  very  little  about  the  girl,  except  that  she  fawns  upon  Rochford 
as  if  she  were  a  spaniel — and  she  isn't  a  spaniel,  you  know;  and  she's  getting 
too  old  for  tliat." 

"  But  Mrs.  Rochff>rd— how  does  she  like  that  sort  of  thing?  " 

Roche  did  not  hear  the  question  apparently,  or  was  absorbed  in  thought. 
His  sister-in-law  repeated  it. 

"What,  Annie?  Oh  yes,  Mrs.  Rochford.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Slie 
doesn't  seem  to  care— laughs  at  them — I  mean  laughs  at  all  that  sort  of  thing — 
and  at  most  things,  in  fact    Perhaps  she's  right." 
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•'  Do  people  like  her  still,  Roche?  ** 

"  My  dear  woman,  how  oould  I  tell  what  or  whom  people  like?  They 
don't  tell  me,  and  if  tliey  did,  how  oould  I  believe  what  they  said  ?  She  seems 
a  great  favorite.  She  amuses  people  and  makes  them  laugh,  and  laughs  at 
tliem.  She  makes  Rochford^s  dinner  parties  go  off  very  pleasantly,  although 
fbeble  soulsi  I  dare  say,  are  a  little  afraid  of  her  sarcasms.  Roohford  seems 
very  proud  of  her." 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  of  such  a  change  as  that^^'  said  Annie  slowly. 

"  As  wliatP    As  Rochford, being  proud  of  his  wife?  " 

**  Oh  no.    As  of  her  becoming  so  satirical,  and  full  of  levity,  and  all  that** 

/'But  I  never  said  a  word  about  levity." 

**  Well,  amusing  people  and  laughing  at  them ;  I  should  never  have  thought 
it.  When  she  comes  here  she  is  just  the  same  as  ev^.  But  of  coarse  she 
would  hardly  care  to  make  a  display  before  me." 

**Sho  has  not  been  here  this  long  time?"  Valentiae  said  as  an  inquiry. 

"  Oh  yes,  Roche.  Two  days  before  she  left  town.  Now,  Roche,  I  donH 
oare  much  for  your  judgement  about  women,  and  I  have  an  impression  about 
her  which  is  quite  different  from  yours.  It  is  not  a  very  cheerful  one.  Shall 
I  tell  you  what  it  is?" 

Valentine  now  turned  his  side  face  to  the  fire,  and  took  mechanically  a  lit- 
tle china  ornament  from  the  chimney-piece  wliich  he  kept  turning  round  and 
round  between  his  fingers. 

**  Shall  I  say  it,  dear?  "  asked  his  sister  gently. 

"  If  you  will,  Annie.    Yes ;  what  is  it?  " 

**  I  think  that  she  is  very  unliappy  and  weary  of  her  life,  and  I  think  that 
9he  will  die ! " 

Tlie  china  ornament  fell  upon  the  hearth  and  broke  into  pieces. 

**  My  china! "  exclaimed  Annie,  "  and  given  by  you  too,  Roche!  ** 

"I'll  give  you  another,  child,"  he  said,  stooping  and  picking  up  the  pieces; 
"  or  in  fact  this  can  be  put  together  again  and  made  as  sti'ong  as  ever — strong- 
er than  ever.  I'll  mend  it  for  you,  Annie.  But  you  shouldn't  talk  of  death, 
you  know,  in  that  abrupt  sort  of  way.  It  alarms  me.  I  don't  like  hearing  of 
death." 

**  I  never  knew  that  you  were  so  nervous,  Roche." 

**  One  doesn't  think  of  death  coming  to  the  young  in  that  way.  No  matter. 
Let's  come  back  to  our  subject.    Why  do  you  think  thai  of  her  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know.  Are  there  such  things  as  women's  divining  powers?  Too 
shake  your  head.  Well,  whether  there  are  or  not,  I  know  when  a  woman  ia 
unhappy,  and  she  is  unhappy,  Roche,  take  my  word  for  it;  and  she  grows 
paler  every  time;  and  I  don't  like  the  brightness  of  her  eyes;  but  of  course 
there  may  be  nothing  in  all  thut! " 

'*  Women  don't  die  of  unhappiness! "  Valentine  said. 

'*  Women  don't  often  die  of  grief,  dear,  that's  true  enough.  The  blow  is 
struck,  the  worst  is  over,  and  they  recover.  Bat  how  about  a  long,  wasting, 
irritating  heart  struggle?  Remember  how  young  she  is,  and  what  a  daily 
weariness  her  life  must  be — such  a  life." 

"She  doesn't  seem  like  that.  She  is  livelier  than  ever.  I  don*t  under- 
stand it  sometimes." 

"You  don't  understand  it  ever  or  at  all,  dear.  I  know  how  you  feel, 
Roche,  well  enough,  and  why  yon  were  so  shocked  and  let  my  china  fall.** 

"  Do  you?  " 
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"  Shall  I  tell  you  P  " 

He  nodded  without  looking  at  her. 

**  Why,  of  ooarae  because  you  think  you  have  always  been  rather  unjust  to- 
ward her,  and  thought  her  frivolous  and  careless,  and  now  my  alarming  pro- 
phecies shocked  you.    Was  that  not  itP  " 

'*I  sappose  so;  oh  yes.  One  feels  a  little  penitent,  though  I  don^t  believe 
in  your  prophecy,  Mrs.  Annie,  all  the  same.  Anyhow,  I  am  going  to  Drip- 
deanham  to-morrow,  and  I  am  not  particularly  glad  of  it.  I  don't  like  the 
way  things  have  been  looking  this  some  time,  and  I  begin  to  expect  a  time 
when  I  shall  go  there  no  more.^' 

*'Oh,  I  hope  not!" 

**  Fou  ought  to  be  glad,  mistress  Annie.'' 

*'Glad,  Roche  P  Why  should  I  be  glad  of  anything  that  would  distress 
youP" 

"  I  should  then  have  no  one  left  but  you,  my  dear,  and  dont  they  say  that 
women  like  to  have  their  value  enhanced  in  that  sort  of  wayP** 

*<  They  P    Who  are  they  P    Who  talk  such  nonsenseP  " 

^*  I  don^t  know,  Annie ;  but  I  know  who  ought  not  to  repeat  it,  dear,  and 
sure  that^s  myself,  as  the  Irishman  says  in  all  the  comic  stories  and  farces.  / 
know  better;  and  I  only  said  it  because-^I  don't  know  why." 

Roche  Valentine  had  a  very  moody  walk  home  that  night  He  did  not 
sing»  or  call  out,  or  recite  any  verses,  or  even  talk  to  himself.  He  did  not  seri- 
ously attach  much  importance  to  his  sister's  feara,  but  still  the  very  association 
of  ideas  was  shocking.  One  does  not  like  even  to  think  of  death  in  connection 
with  the  thought  of  a  young  and  gifted  woman,  to  whom  perhaps  one  has  been 
a  little  unjust.  Anyhow  Valentine  was  shocked  first  and  then  disquieted.  His 
chamber  seemed  miserably  gloomy  when  he  got  there,  and  he  lacked  the  en- 
ergy to  light  a  fire. 

**  It  wouldn't  be  any  use,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  know  that  no  fire  would 
burn  on  my  hearth  to-night." 

He  smoked  a  little,  and  thought  gloomily  enough  over  the  useless,  barren 
sort  of  life  he  had  led,  and  of  what  it  seemed  coming  to,  and  of  his  friends,  and 
how  things  looked  not  well  with  them  too. 

**  Life  is  this  way — always — to  people  who  don't  give  themselves  up  to  it, 
and  work  it  out,  and  all  its  opportunities,  for  the  best.  Rochford  is  lounging 
all  his  good  qualities  out  of  him,  and  I  am  only  better  off  than  he  because  no 
one  else  is  entangled  in  my  wretehed  existonoe.  If  I  had  been  like  him,  could 
I  have  done  the  sameP  " 

This  was  the  shape  his  thoughts  took. 

**  Think  of  this  when  you're  smoking  tobacco  I "  he  said  aloud,  with  grim  em- 
phasis, and  scattering  the  white  ashes  of  his  cigar  as  he  repeated  the  old  lines. 

He  thought  he  would  read  something  and  cease  to  think.  He  opened  the 
book  nearest  to  his  hand.  It  was  a  volume  of  Suetonius,  and  his  eyes  fell 
upon  two  or  three  lines  marked  referring  to  the  character  of  Domitian,  which 
told  of  his  having  at  one  time  an  equal  blending  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  un- 
til he  tomed  his  very  virtues  into  vices. 

'*  An  omen,"  Valentine  said  aloud,  **  and  a  warning!  Yes,  I  think  one  may 
lounge  his  very  virtues,  if  he  has  any,  into  vices." 

But  he  found  the  reading  uncomfortable,  for  all  its  salutary  warning  or  be- 
cause of  it.  So  he  laid  that  book  down  and  took  up  a  volume  of  Shakespeare. 
But  he  almost  started  when  he  opened  it,  for  the  very  first  line  on  which  hia 
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eyes  lighted  told  him  of  the  one  whose  hand,  like  the  base  Indian,  *' threw  a' 
pearl  away  richer  than  all  his  tribe." 

Valentine  closed  that  volame  too.  **  Richer  than  all  biB  tribe!  *'  he  mnr- 
mnred,  and  kept  murmuring  to  himself.  **  Threw  a  pearl  away  richer  than 
ail  his  tribe!'' 

It  was  not  yet  nearly  late  enough  for  going  to  bed,  according  to  YalentiBe's 
notions  of  time  and  the  fitness  of  things,  and  be  wfks  in  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  ^id  better  try  to  banish  his  thoughts  by  reading,  or  reeolntely 
meet  them  and  lace  them  out,  wheifi  he  heard  a  step  ascending  his  stairs.  Now 
Valentine  lived  on  the  very  highest  floor  of  the  Temple  building,  in  which  he 
occupied  chambers,  and  on  the  same  lobby  with  his  was  one  other  set  of 
rooms  only,  the  occupants  of  which  he  knew  to  be  then  out  of  town.  It  would 
be  needless  to  say  that  Valentine  had  no  business — ^he  had  never  even  been 
called  to  the  bar — ^and  very  few  visitors.  He  was,  therefore,  a  little  surprised 
when  the  step  was  heard — a  light  tread — ^resolutely  approaching  his  door,  and 
then  a  gentle  tapping  followed.    Valentine  opened  the  door. 

*'  I  am  a  late  visitor,"  the  new-comer  said,  extending  bis  hand  to  Valen- 
tine, and  briskly  entering  the  room,  *'  but  I  saw  a  light  in  your  window  as  I 
crossed  over  from  Sir  Wildman  Winter's  chambers,  and  I  ventured  to  come 
up.    I  do  hope  I  haven't  disturbed  youP  " 

*'Not  at  all,"  said  Valentine.  *'I  was  doing  nothing;  only  just  returned 
home.    Won't  you  come  in  P  " 

Valentine's  chambers  consisted  of  a  little  hall,  where  they  were  now  stand- 
ing, a  tiny  kitchen,  where  his  breakfast  was  cooked  for  him  every  morning,  a 
small  sitting-room,  very  scantily  furnished,  and  a  bedroom. 

They  entered  the  sitting-room.  Valentine  was  not  particularly  cordial  in 
his  manner,  although  he  was  not  perhaps  sorry  for  any  interruption  which 
should  step  between  him  and  his  fighting  soul  just  then.  The  new-comer  was 
a  well-dressed  young  man,  short,  slender,  dark-eyed — ^in  £&ot,  Sinda's  brother. 

"Won't you  take  a  cigar,  Mr.  MarzellP"  said  Valentine.  "My  fire  has 
gone  out — ^it  generally  does.    Have  some  brandy  and  water,  or  daretP" 

With  all  his  terrible  gift  of  fiimiliarity  Valentine  never  could  bring  liim- 
self  to  address  Sinda's  brother  otherwjse  than  as  *'Mr.  Marsell." 

"  Thanks.  I'll  help  myself  to  some  claret  I  have  broken  in  npon  yon  be- 
cause I  heard  that  you  are  going  to  Dripdeanham  to-morrow,  and  I  thongfat 
perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  just  giving  me  your  opinion  before  you  go  as  to 
the  propriety  of  Piatt's  taking  the  chair  at  this  meeting  on  Monday,  about 
which  he's  a  little  doubtful.  I  have  told  my  chief  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  he's  so  generous  and  kind-hearted,  and  all  that 
What  do  you  think  P" 

The  whole  aflGur  was  very  trivial,  but  Valentine,  who  had  a  great  regard 
for  Piatt,  went  gravely  into  it,  and  gave  his  opinion.  He  could  see  well 
enough,  however,  that  that  was  not  the  business  of  the  visit 

**  Thanks,  my  dear  fellow,  a  thousand  times.    I  thought  yon  would  agree 
with  me.    It  would  never  do;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  Piatt  you 
so." 

«*  Yes.    Tell  Mr.  Piatt  by  all  means  that  I  said  so." 

"I'll  tell  Piatt;  ah,  yes.    That  was  my  object  in  coming.    Then  yoo 
going  down  to-morrow?  " 

*f  Yes.    I  don't  particularly  want  to  go,  but  I'm  going  all  the  same.** 

**  To  be  sure.    Piatt's  going  down  next  week." 
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«• 


You  go  with  him  P'' 

**  With  liim,  or  very  soon  after.  You  have  not  seen  my  sister  lately,  Mr. 
Valentme?  " 

*'  Not  very  lately — a  few  mouths  ago." 

*'  She  has  grown  quite  a  woman.  We  have  some  Eastern  blood  in  us,  as 
you  know." 

«*  I  have  heard  so.    Yes." 

«*  We  have ;  and  women  grow  apace  in  the  East.  However,  she  is  fully  sev- 
enteen— ^rather  more,  I  think — and  would  be  a  woman  in  any  country,  I  sup- 
pose.   She  is  a  well-looldng  girl,  don^t  you  think?  " 

*'  She  is  a  very  handsome  girl,  and  very  like  you,  I  think,"  said  Valentine, 
smiling  slightly  at  the  expression  of  gratified  vanity  which  passed  over  the 
young  man^s  really  very  handsome  face. 

*'  You  are  kind  enough  to  say  so.  We  have  been  considered  to  resemble 
each  other;  of  course  there  may  be  a  distinct  family  likeness  even  where  a 
sister  is  handsome  and  a  brother  isn't  so.  Well,  that  isn't  what  I  want  to  say. 
You  know — ^it^s  no  secret  to  you — ^how  much  my  sister  owes  to  Mrs.  Roch- 
ford?" 

'*It^s  no  secret  to  anybody,  I  suppose,"  said  ^Valentine  bluntly,  **that  she 
owes  everything  to  Mrs.  Rochford." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  so  warmly — quite  glad,  I  assure  you,  because 
it  shows  that  you  feel  an  interest.  Now  you  know  it  would  be  impossible  for 
OS — ^for  Sinda  and  rae^to  do  anything,  or  allow  of  anything,  which  could  give 
Mrs.  Rochford  the  slightest  pain." 

**It  ougiit  to  be  impossible,"  Valentine  said  with  an  emphasis. 

**  Exactly.  Well,  then,  you,  Mr.  Valentine,  who  are  a  nearer  friend  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rochford  tlian  any  one  else,  and  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  full 
confidence  of  both " 

**  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Marzell,  Louis  Rochford  and  I  are  very  old  friends,  and 
we  talk  of  most  things  freely  enough.  I  only  know  Mrs.  Rochford  as  his  wife ; 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  she  has  never  invited  me  to  confidential  counsel  on 
any  subject." 

••  Still,  as  a  close  friend " 

"  I  really  don^t  know  whether  I  should  be  warranted  in  claimmg  to  be  one 
of  Mrs.  Rochford^s  close  friends.  At  least  I  don^t  recommend  you  to  found 
anything  on  ttiat  assumption." 

**I  am  afraid  you  misunderstand  me  a  little.  I  only  mean  to  say  that  no- 
body can  be  a  closer  friend  to  the  Rochfords  than  ^ou  are,  or  would  be  more 
likely  to  understand  them.  That  is  why  I  venture  to  speak  to  you  of  a  matter 
wMch  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  talk  of  to  any  but  a  very  close  friend.  I 
have  sometimes  doubted  whether  I  ought  to  allow  my  sister  to  remain  any 
longer  a  protegee  of  the  Rochfords." 

"  Oh." 

**  Of  course,  as  yet  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  much  for  her.  Flatt  and 
his  wife  would  help  me  all  they  could.  I  have  really  been  very  useful  to 
them.  But  you  must  know  of  course  that  I  haven't  as  yet  a  great  salary — 
nobody  has  as  secretary  to  a  private  M.  P. — and  it's  a  great  thing  for  me  to 
live  in  ^e  house  with  the  Platts.  I  think  they  would  take  her  to  live  with 
them  too,  for  that  matter;  but  then  Sinda  doesn't  like  Mrs.  Piatt,  who  of  courae 
Isn't  a  person  of  education,  or  a  lady,  in  fact." 

Valentine  shifted  his  position  uneasily.  He  was  longing  to  say,  ''  Con* 
fimnd  the  impudence  of  you  and  your  sister  both! " 
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**  And  then  she  has  grown  up  with  the  Roclifords.  and  feels  so  happy  there. 
Bot  here  is  the  point.  Is  it  possible,  do  you  thinks—and  of  course  I  ask  it  in 
all  confidence — that  my  sister^s  presence  may  be  a  source  of  any  discomfort  or 
uneasiness  to  Mrs.  BochfordP  That  you  know  we  wouldn^t  have  for  all  the 
world." 

**  I  don^t  understand." 

**  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Rochford  is  so  kind  and  friendly  to  Sinda — na  a  man 
of  sucli  a  generous  heart  and  of  his  yeai*s  might  well  be  to  a  young  creature 
like  that  brought  up  under  his  very  eyes — and  Sinda  is  of  course  devoted  to 
him  and  studies  all  his  ways  to  please  him — ^as  she  is  bound  to  do." 

••WellP" 

'*  Well,  I  thought  it  just  possible,  perhaps,  that  Mrs.  Rochford  mig^  mis- 
interpret  all  that,  and  be  displeased  at  it — ^not  of  course  in  any  serious  way; 
Wut  are  not  ladies  all  very  jealous  and  touchy  about  any  friendship  shown  by 
their  husbands  to  other  women?  Mrs.  Rochford  is  herself  the  most  charming 
woman  in  the  world,  I  tliink — and  you  do  of  course — ^no  oomjiarison  poasifale 
between  her  and  my  little  brown-faced  lass;  but  perhaps — one  can^t  help  ob- 
serving sometimes — ^there  is  not  that  perfect  understanding  and — ^and  har- 
mony, in  fact,  between  Mr.  aad  Mrs.  Rochford — ^not  that  complete  intelleetual 
and  moral  affinity  that  sometimes  does  exist,  and  which,  I  suppose,  shuts  out 
jealousy.    Now  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  friend  to  advise  me." 

**  Really,"  said  Valentine,  rising  and  reaching  for  another  cigar,  while  he  did 
his  best  to  preserve  a  p>erfect  self-restraint,  '*  I  haven^t  studied  my  friends  in 
that  penetrating  and  philosophical  sort  of  way,  Mr.  Marzell,  and  I  donH  know 
much  about  affinities.  If  you  press  me  for  an  answer,  I  should  say  it  is  utter- 
ly impossible  that  your  sister  could  cause  Mrs.  Rochford  one  moment  of  un- 
easiness." 

'*  You  are  quite  right.    She  is  indeed  utterly  incapable  of  IL" 

**  If  you  hiidn't  suggested  it,  the  wliole  thing  would  have  seemed  to  me  ab- 
surd and  out  of  the  question.  But  if  I  were  you,  and  thought  there  was  any 
possibility  of  such  a  question  arising,  I  should  not  wait  to  ask  anybody's  ad* 
vice  as  to  my  course ;  the  course  would  be  clear  enough,  I  think.'' 

**  Tliank  you  a  thousand  times.    You  have  quite  relieved  my  mind.*^ 

**  Then  li^ur  mind  is  very  easily  relieved,"  said  Valentine  brusquely. 

*'  It  is  quite  relieved.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  as  you  say,  could  enter  Mrs. 
Rochford^s  mind.    No  one  could  better  judge  of  that  point  than  you." 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  am  probably  the  worst  judge  you  could  find.  I  know 
very  little  about  the  feelings  of  ladies  in  general,  and  I  know  probably  less  of 
what  Mrs.  Rochford  thinks  than  you  do." 

**  L)  she  not  a  charming  woman — so  pretty  and  so  clever?  " 

•«  She  is." 

'*  I  sometimes  wonder*whether  she  is  perfectly  happy." 

"  Then  surely  you  need  not  wonder  any  more.  I  thought  we  all  learned 
in  our  infancy  that  perfect  happiness  was  not  allotted  to  mortals.' ' 

*'  I  don't  mean  that,  of  course.  I  mean  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether 
her  married  life  was  exactly " 

''  How  can  you  find  time  for  wondering  so  much  about  other  people  and 
their  affairs?  I  am  not  secretary  to  a  gi*eat  rising  public  man,  and  yet  some- 
how I  seem  hardly  to  have  time  to  consider  my  own  proper  business.  Any 
more  claret?" 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Valentine's  that  when  he  really  wanted  people  away 
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he  never  made  any  appearaooe  of  wishing  them  to  stay.  He  always  argned 
that  the  utmost  needs  of  politeness  and  of  the  hospitable  ritea  were  fulfilled  if 
you  did  not  actoally  eject  them  fix>m  the  door.  In  this  case  his  meaning  was 
plain.    Mr.  Mansell  rosd  to  take  his  leave  quite  calm,  sweet,  and  friendly. 

**Do  you  know  if  the  Couroelles  are  likely  to  visit  the  Roohfords  this  au« 
tamnP"  he  said  as  he  lit  a  final  cigar 

•*  I  don't  know  at  all." 

'*  Wliat  a  beautifal  creature  Cynthia  Gourcelles  is,*'  the  youth  murmured 
in  a  low,  impassioned  tone. 

**  Rather  too  tall  for  me,"  said  Valentine,  who  was  about  a  foot  taller  than 
good  Mr.  Piatt's  secretary. 

"Ah,  but  one  might  be  as  high  as  her  heart!  Doesn't  Shakespeare  say 
something  of  that  kind?  " 

But  I  don't  think  Miss  Courcelles  reads  Shakespeare." 

He  will  he  a  liappy  man  who  reads  it  to  her.    Grood-night! " 

'*He  will  be  a  lucky  man  who  gets  her  to  listen.    Crood-night! " 

Mr.  Piatt's  secretary  went  down  the  darksome,  rickety  stairs,  humming 
between  the  lips  which  held  his  cigar  some  bars  of  the  opening  serenade  from 
^  n  Barbiere."  Valentine  watched  him  for  a  while  as  his  small,  shapely  fig- 
ore  crossed  each  corridor,  feebly  lighted  by  a  flickering  jet  of  gas,  which 
sometimes  streamed  raggedly  in  the  gusts  of  wind. 

"  Now,  I  wonder  what  on  earth  that  fellow  really  wanted  of  me,"  Valen- 
tine said  to  himself  as  he  returned  to  his  room.  '*  Did  he  come  to  praise  his 
sister*s  beauty,  or  to  hint  to  me  that  Cynthia  Couroelles  is  in  love  with  himP 
There  caiCi  be  anything  in  wliat  he  says  about  Rochford.  I'll  not  believe  it! 
Rochford  has  never  come  to  that!  I  never  saw  such  an  absurdly  conceited 
little  creature ;  and  I  shouldn't  care  if  he  were  a  fool ;  but  he  isn't,  confound 
him !— only  a  clever  little  schemer  and  jack*of-all-trades.  It's  odd,  and  very 
annoying." 

More  than  onee  before  he  slept  that  night,  Valentine  thought  of  the  line 
from  Suetonius,  and  of  him  who  threw  a  pearl  away  richer  than  all  his 
tribe. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

MB.  TUXHAM  TALKS  SCANDAL. 

It  was  an  autumn  morning,  and  the  sea  was  a  dull  silver-gray  as  it  beat 
heavily  and  slowly  on  the  shore  of  Dripdeanham.  Linley  Rochford  had  walked 
down  for  the  first  time  since  her  return  from  town  and  the  season,  to  have  a 
look  at  the  strand  and  the  water  alone.  Much  of  her  way  had  led  her  over 
fallen  leaves  and  through  paths  that  were  made  damp  by  autumnal  mists. 
The  aspect  of  the  sea  aqd  the  sky  was  alike  gray  and  melancholy. 

Linley  sat  on  the  old  upturned  boat,  and  leaned  her  chin  upon  her  hand  and 
looked  over  the  sea,  delighting  in  the  whole  scene  and  saddened  by  it.  She 
has  grown  paler  than  when  firat  we  knew  her ;  her  complexion  is  clearer ;  the 
outlines  of  her  face  are  more  delicately  marked.  She  has  no  gloves  on  now, 
and  her  hand,  which  supports  her  chin,  is  thin,  white,  and  fragile.  Her  study 
of  the  sea  arouses  some  thoughts  peculiarly  sad;  for  after  a  few  moments  she 
puts  her  hand  to  her  face  and  covers  as  well  as  she  can  the  bitter  tears. 
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For  life  had  become  a  weariness  to  her,  and  she  saw  no  glimmer  of  hope 
anywhere.  She  had  now  come  to  understand  thoroughly  the  weak  and  worth- 
less character  of  Kochford,  his  unconquerable  epicureanism  and  demoraliaDg 
listlessness.  She  liad  come  to  understand  to  the  full  that  there  was  nothing 
in  his  nature  which  she  or  any  one  could  rouse  to  nobleness.  The  recondlia* 
tion  they  had  made,  the  full  forgiveness  she  had  yielded,  came  to  nothing.  In- 
deed, Rocliford  only  seemed  to  consider  the  discovery  and  confessicm  of  his 
fatal  weaknesses  as  a  reason  why  he  need  no  longer  trouble  himself  to  make 
any  effort  at  better  things  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  higher  name  with  lus 
wife.  He  seemed  to  take  it  almost  as  a  relief  that  he  had  no  longer  any  need 
of  trying  to  keep  up  the  character  of  a  hero.  It  was  not  that  Liuley  bad  mu^ 
to  complain  of  in  a  positive  sense.  She  did  not  believe  that  she  had  any  rival. 
She  took  it  for  granted,  without  inquiry  or  care,  that  she  had  not  been  sup- 
planted by  anybody  in  his  heart,  for  the  good  i*eason  thatl&e  had  no  capacity 
of  love  there  at  all.  He  could  not  love  any  woman ;  wiiot  he  did  love  was 
woman^s  admiration  for  him.  Linley  could  supply  him  with  this  no  more, 
and  therefore  any  other  woman  whatever  liad  a  better  cliance  of  his  sym- 
patliy. 

She  did  not  judge  him  hardly.  She  had  grown  to  make  great  allowance 
for  human  frailty,  and  she  often  felt  a  sincere  pity  for  him,  even  while  ills 
ways  pained  and  grieved  her.  She  was  clear  about  her  own  duty,  and  sue  did 
it.  Rochford  was  her  husband,  and,  whatever  his  weaknesses  and  faults,  she 
saw  no  excuse  for  petulant  outbursts  of  complaint  on  her  part,  or  for  any  cold 
and  sullen  demeanor.  All  that  she  could  do  for  him  now  was  to  endeavor  to 
make  his  home  agreeable,  and  at  least  not  to  force  him  to  seek  in  ttie  society 
of  others  that  soothing  rest  for  which  his  nature  always  craved.  This  was  a 
hard  task  enough  for  a  very  young  woman,  and  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  many  struggles  and  moeh  repression  of  human  impulse  and  womanly 
caprice.  If  sometimes  the  hardly-tasked  nervous  system  revolted  and  found 
relief  in  a  little  outbreak  of  sarcasm  or  levity,  perhaps  there  may  have  been 
some  excuse  for  Linley. 

Her  early  training  and  thinking  and  struggles  had  supplied  some  dear 
common  sense  and  shrewdness  to  this  clever  and  emotional  girl.  She  had  not 
passed  two  seasons  in  London  without  knowing  to  what  approaches  and  to 
what  comments  a  young  wife  may  be  liable  if  ouce  it  is  seen  that  she -is  unap- 
preciated or  neglected  by  her  husband.  Therefore  she  soon  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  would  play  no  such  part  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Sometimes, 
in  her  moods  of  levity  real  or  assumed,  she  believed  she  saw  Roche  Valen- 
tineas  eyes  resting  on  her  with  an  expression  of  pain -or  pity,  and  she  thought 
she  would  have  liked  if  it  could  be  that  he  should  not  misunderstand  her  or 
despise  her,  or  contrast  her  sadly  in  his  own  mind  with  that  first  Mrs.  Rochford 
whom  he  remembered  and  worshipped.  But  she  asked  herself  what  it  mat^ 
tered  even  though  he  thought  ill  of  her?  What  did  it  matter  who  thongfat 
well  or  ill?  She  had  no  companionship,  and  now  no  hope  of  any.  Disap- 
pointment had  come  to  her  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  she  did  not  see  how 
the  coming  years  could  well  be  any  better  than  the  present. 

Therefore  she  upbore  herself  in  society  and  in  the  world  with  a  brave  and 
even  a  smiling  face ;  and  therefore,  too,  she  stole  this  autumn  morning  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 

She  dried  her  tears,  however,  as  quickly  as  she  could,  and,  as  was  her 
wont,  tried  to  smile  at  her  own  weaknesses,  and  to  be  amused  at  her  need  like 
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other  women  of  a  good  cry.  Lonely  as  the  Dripdeanham  shore  generally  was, 
it  was  not  always  safe  to  cvj  there,  for  she  remembered  how  one  morning,  a 
whole  long  year  before,  when  she  was  seated  in  the  same  spot  and  giving  way 
to  the  same  sad  pleasure,  she  suddenly  heard  a  voice,  a  little  above  her  on  the 
slope  of  the  cliff,  pouring  forth,  in  strong,  sweet  tones,  some  scrap  of  a  song  to 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  she  recognized  the  voice  of  Mr.  Valentine.  She 
had  just  time  to  take  refuge  in  a  little  cavern  until  he  had  passed  on,  which' 
was  not  very  soon  neither,  for  he  flung  himself  on  the  strand  and  leaned  upon 
his  hand  and  looked  long  and  silently  over  tlie  sea.  At  last  he  went  away, 
and  Linley  could  come  out  of  her  hiding-place.  But  she  had  found  her  posi- 
tion very  embarrassing  and  ridiculous,  and  yet  she  should  not  have  liked  to 
face  Mr.  Valentine  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and  therefore  she  was  cautious  ever 
after  not  to  give  way  too  long  to  the  self-indulgence  of  a  good  cry  by  the  sea. 

'*  Man  is  the*  superior  animal,"  she  said  to  herself.  '*  Either  he  doesn^t 
suffer  at  all  as  we  do — ^he  is  above  that  sort  of  thing — or  he  is  not  under  the 
necessity  of  exposing  his  feelings  by  contorting  his  face  and  reddening  his  eyes 
as  we  are.    Either  way  I  acknowledge  his  superiority,  and  I  envy  him." 

She  had  not  dried  her  eyes  or  risen  from  her  seat  too  soon;  for  one 
of  the  envied  and  tearless  race  of  the  earth-gods  was  seen  coming  along  the 
strand  toward  her.  Nobody  could  be  sauntering  on  the  strand  at  that  hour 
but  Mr.  Tuxham,  and  Linley  was  soon  aware  that  she  was  about  to  have  an 
interview  with  her  old  friend. 

*'  Good-morning,  madame.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  fashionable  habits 
in  Belgravia  don^t  prevent  you  venturing  on  a  morning  walk  when  yon  honor 
our  poor  village." 

*'  Thank  you»  Mr.  Tuxham.  Is  it  worth  remarking  that  we  don't  live  in 
Belgravia?** 

**  No,  madame,  it  is  not  worth  remarking,  and  only  a  woman  could  raise 
such  a  point.  The  effect  of  my  observation  is  not  in  any  way  maiTed  by  the 
trivial  fact  that  I  have  mistaken  the  name  of  one  &shionable  quarter  for  that 
of  another." 

'*But,  Mr.  Tuxham,  if  the  quarter  we  live  in  is  not  f^ishionable  at  all? 
Would  that  not  affect  the  argumeutP  " 

**  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  would.  It's  a  rich  quarter,  and  it  tries  to  be 
fiuhionable,  I  have  no  doubt.  Besides,  can  yon  tell  me  that  every  place  isn't 
great,  and  grand,  and  fashionable,  and  everything  else,  where  the  illustrious 
Piatt  condescends  to  live;  the  renowned  philanthropist,  the  immortal  mil- 
lionaire, the  distinguished  member  of  Parliament,  the  man  with  a  secretary?  " 

Mr.  Tuxham  had  never  forgiven  Mr.  Piatt  for  setting  up  a  secretary.  To 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  was  bad  enough,  but  to  start  a  secretary  was 
unpardonable. 

«*  Anyhow,  I  am  not  spoiled  by  my  fashionable  ways  for  a  morning  walk, 
as  you  see,  Mr.  Tuxham.  I  have  walked  a  long  way,  and  now  I  must  go 
home." 

"  May  I  walk  a  little  of  the  way  with  you?  " 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Tuxham,  if  you  wish." 

**  We  used  to  walk  a  good  deal  here  in  old  times,^  he  said.  **  I  was  the 
first  who  showed  you  this  view  here.  That  was  when  you  could  do  without 
gay  company,  and  had  not  been  spoilt  by  London,  my  dear." 

Now  Linley  particularly  dreaded  any  allusion  to  past  times  this  morning. 
She  liad  been  balked  of  her  full  measure  of  tears,  and  even  a  little  word  might 
set  them  streaming  again. 
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<*  You  don't  seem  to  approve  of  people  having  secretaries,  Mr.  Tuxham?  ** 

**  AIL  depends,  my  dear.  I  don't  like  people  who  set  up  all  at  onoe  for 
greatness,  and  think  a  secretary  necessary  to  their  self-importance.  I  shooldn^ 
mind  Roohford  now,  because  with  all  his  faults  Rochford^s  a  gentleman.*' 

'*  But  my  husband  has  no  need  of  a  secretary ;  or  if  he  has,  I  am  his  secre- 
tary." 

**  Youf  Not  yon,  no  more  than  I;  nor  Valentine  so  much  of  late,  I 
think.  liow  is  that?  The  Pyladea  and  Orestes  don't  seem  to  get  on  so  well 
together  lately.    Why  so?  " 

'*  Really,  I  don't  know — ^I  haven't  seen  any  change ;  but  perhaps  I  have 
been  a  disturbing  influence,  though  I  didn't  intend  it  My  husband's  marriage, 
of  course,  introduced  a  new  element." 

"  Just  so.    Do  you  know  anything  of  chemistry?  '* 

"  Not  much,  Mr.  Tuxham." 

«  Well,  enough  for  this,  I  fancy.  Now  look  here."  The  veteran  paused, 
and  held  out  his  broad  palm.  Linley  stood  and  waited  for  an  explanation, 
feeling  meanwhile  that  the  cold  breeze  where  they  now  stood  at  a  sudden 
Bend  of  the  shore  was  rather  uncomfortable  about  the  ankles,  and  much  wish- 
ing that  her  companion  would  keep  moving. 

**  Sometimes  you  may  see  a  number  of  ingi'edients  fused  together  in  a 
glass,  and  all  gradually  fading  into  one  color.  Very  well.  You  take  a  little 
morsel  of  some  white  substance,  perhaps,  which  seems  perfectly  innocent,  and 
you  drop  it  in.  What  happens?  All  the  substances  dissociate  and  change 
color  and  fall  asunder,  and  the  whole  condition  of  things  is  changed.  Now 
that  is  exactly  what  happens  often  when  you  find  one  of  a  colony  of  bachelors 
suddenly  introducing  the  new  element  of  a  wife." 

"  I  think  I  have  met  with  the  same  kind  of  illustration  in  a  book,  Mr.  Tux- 
ham— a  German  book." 

*'  I  never  met  witli  it  in  any  book,  ma'am,  and  therefore  the  illustration  is 
perfectly  original,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

**  Oh,  I  am  certain  I  hadn't  the  faintest  idea,"  Linley  hastened  to  explain 
as  they  walked  on  again,  '*  of  hinting  at  a  plagiainsm,  Mr.  Tuxham ;  I  wns 
only  undertaking  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  your  illustration  by  the  testimony 
of  another  philosopher." 

'*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  madame,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  particularly 
care  to  be  backed  up  by  the  authoiity  of  a  foggy  German.  And  pray,  as  we 
have  been  talking  of  early  rising  and  of  secretaries,  how  is  the  lady  who  does 
not  rise  early  any  longer?  How  is  the  sister  of  the  great  man's  gi-eat  secre- 
tary?   How  is  Miss — ^I  forget  her  name." 

"I  suppose  you  mean  Sinda,  Mr.  Tuxham?  " 

"People  don't  call  her  familiarly  by  that  name  now,  do  they?  '* 

"  Well,  they  may  oaU  her  Miss  Marzell  if  they  don't  like  to  be  too  fii- 
miliar." 

Why  Miss  Marzell?  " 

I  suppose  because  that  is  her  name,  Mr.  Tuxham." 

"  Very  smart  rejoinder  indeed!  Almost  clever  enough  to  have  been  spoken 
by  *Miss'  in  Swift's  'Polite  Conversation.'  Well,  where  is  Miss  Marzell 
now  ?  " 

**  Asleep,  I  should  suppose,  Mr.  Tuxham.  Our  house  is  only  afflicted  with 
one  early  riser,  you  know.  I  don't  insist  on  my  guests  conforming  to  my 
ways." 
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**  I  wish  you  did/'  Taxham  exclaimed,  stopping  short  once  again,  and  look- 
ing at  her  with  the  peculiar  flash  that  came  from  under  his  heavy  eyebrows 
when  he  was  angry.  '*  I  wish  you  would  make  yonr  guests,  as  you  call  them, 
conform  to  your  ways.  I  wish  you  would  do  something  more!  I  wish  you 
would  turn  that  girl  out  of  the  house  neck-and-crop!  ^' 

**  For  shame,  Mr.  Tuxham,  to  speak  of  the  poor  girl  in  such  a  way !  ^^ 

**Foor  girl! — ^poor  humbug!  Fray,  madame,  is  she  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  or  are  you?  " 

'*  If  you  heard  me  scolding  the  maids,  Mr.  Tuxham,  you  would  not  need, 
to  ask.'' 

*'  I  don't  believe  you  ever  scold  the  maids  or  anybody  else.  Fray,  have 
you  any  control  over  anything?  " 

"  You  must  admit  that  I  have  some  control  over  my  temper,  Mr.  Tuxham, 
when  I  take  all  this  with  good  humor." 

**  But  you  know  that  I  speak  because  I  care  about  you.  Come,  you  know 
that,  don't  you?" 

I  have  always  thought  you  a  kind  friend." 

More  than  that— ^ver  so  much  more !  I  always  think  of  yon  as  if  you 
were  a  daughter  or  something  of  the  kind.  You  are  the  only  woman  about 
whom  I  ever  cared  three  straws,  and  you  know  how  I  always  liked  you  from 
the  first.  ^My  dear,  I  warned  you  against  this  girl  and  her  brood  long  ago. 
Gtet  rid  of  her,  I  tell  vou  now." 

**  But  what  has  she  done?  " 

**  See  the  airs  she  gives  herself.  See  her  come  to  church  of  a  Sunday 
dressed,  I  suppose,  in  your  silks — flaunting  in  the  sight  of  people  who  can  re- 
member her  half  naked  two  or  three  years  ago." 

*'  Well,  but  all  this  is  only  harmless  and  girlish  vanity.  I  am  to  blame  for 
much  of  it — ^T  helped  to  spoil  her,  Mr.  Tuxham." 

'*  You  did ;  and  more  than  that,  you  took  the  little  viper  and  warmed  her 
in  your  bosom :  see  if  she  doesn't  sting  you ! " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Tuxham."  said  Linley.  changing  color,  "  these  are  terrible  words! 
How  can  you  speak  so?  You  quite  wrong  the  girl.  I  see  her  faults  and  her 
poor  little  vanities,  but  you  quite  exaggerate  them.  Remember  that  I  took 
her  up  and  helped  to  spoil  her,  if  she  is  spoiled.  How  could  I  turn  her  adrift 
on  the  world  now?  " 

*•  When  is  she  to  begin  to  earn  her  bread,  and  how?  " 

••  Her  brother  is  going  to  take  her  to  live  with  him  very  soon — ^he  is  clever, 
and  likely  to  get  on ;  and  until  then  it  would  be  cruel  In  me  to  act  harshly  to 
her,  even  If  I  had  cause-— even  if  I  had  cause." 

** Could  you  get  rid  of  her  if  you  liked,  madame?"  Mr.  Tuxham  asked 
bhmtly. 

*'  But  I  don't  want  to  get  rid  of  her.  You  quite  mistake  things.  Please, 
Mr.  Tuxham,  do  let  us  drop  this  poor  girl !  You  know  we  never  agreed  on 
the  subject  from  the  first." 

'*  I  rather  thought  I  understood  all  about  women,"  said  Tuxham  medita- 
tively, *•  but  this  puzzles  me  fairly." 

**  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Tuxham,  you  can't  know  anything  about  women,  if 
you  are  puzzled  now  by  this.  Are  we  all'  supposed  to  be  so  bad  tb*Mi  you  are 
amazed  if  one  woman  is  not  cruel  and  capricious?" 

"  I  don't  call  sheer  self-defence  cruelty  and  caprice.  If  you  were  a  daughter 
of  mine,  I  would  put  her  out  of  the  house  myself,  or  take  you.^ 
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'*  Mr.  Tazham,*'  Linley  said  now,  stopping  short  aod  la3ring  her  hand  upon 
his  arm,  **  you  most  allow  me  to  ask  of  you  not  to  speak  of  this  any  more. 
I  oan^t  talk  of  such  things,  and  go  into  explanations,  but  you  must  believe  my 
word  when  I  tell  you  that  you  are  entirely  wrong — almost  cruelly  wrong,  ex- 
cept that  I  know  you  don^t  mean  it — to  all  of  us  in  this.  Indeed,  indeed,  yon 
are  quite  \iTong;  you  do  a  terrible  injustice  to  my  husband  and  to  me.  Deur 
old  friend  of  his  and  mine,  I  do  pray  yon  to  believe  thai.  I  am  not  qnite 
happy — who  is? — but  I  have  no  complaint  of  that  kind.  If  we  are  to  be 
friends,  I  beg  and  pray  that  this  may  never  be  mentioned  again.^^ 

'*  You  are  infatuated,"  said  Tuxham,  *'  and  you  never  ought  to  have  oome 
here.  There!  I  suppose  you  hate  me  now.  I  canH  help  it  I  dcm*t  care. 
If  you  can  tolerate  sohie  people — ^that  sort  of  people — ^I  think  I  had  rather  yon 
hated  me." 

«'  What  a  welcome,  Mr.  Tuxham,  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  joa  for 
months !  and  you  who  are  a  woman  ^s  man ! ." 

'*  I  don*t  like  the  way  things  are  going,"  said  Tuxham ;  "  and  look  here— 
I  don^t  belieye  now  that  Valentine  likes  it  a  bit  more.  Of  course  he  hasn't 
spoken  to  me.^* 

'*  No,  I  should  think  not,"  Linley  interposed  warmly ;  '*  Mr.  Valentine  is 
my  husband's  oldest  and  closest  friend." 

'*  Let  me  tell  you,  however,"  Tuxham  gravely  observed,  **  that  Valentine's 
a  very  honest  fellow,  for  all  his  crotchets  and  his  self-conceit — a  very  honest 
fellow  and  a  fine  fellow.    I  have  found  out  Mat" 

**  I  know  it,"  said  Linley  quietly.  '*I  have  known  it  this  long  time.  Well, 
Mr.  Tuxham,  I  must  leave  you  now." 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  my  dear?  " 

"  Not  now ;  and  I  know  you  won't  give  me  reason  to  be  angry  again.^ 

'*  Hum — ha! "  grumbled  Tuxham.     '*  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Rochford.** 

'*  Yon  will  come  and  see  us — Louis  and  me — at  home?  '* 

"  Well,  no— I  think  not." 

"  Oh,  fie,  Mr.  Tuxham.  Have  you  and  I  then  been  having  a  clandestine 
meeting?" 

"  Well,  I  don^t  mind  calling,  if  you  don't  mind  my  telling  Rochford  that  I 
come  to  see  you  in  particular,  and  that  I  don't  so  much  care  about  seeing 
Mm." 

**Come  on  any  conditions.  TeU  him  that  if  you  like.  He  won't  like  yon 
any  the  less,  or  he  at  all  jealous."  ' 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Tuxham  grimly,  as  Linley,  with  friendly  smile  and 
nod,  walked  quickly  toward  the  road  tliat  led  to  her  home.  Tuxham  pulled 
off  his  hat,  according  to  a  familiar  way  of  his  when  he  was  at  all  perplexed. 

**  It  can't  be  true,"  he  said  to  himself  quite  aloud,  as  was  his  common  &sh- 
on.  "It  mast  be  all  nonsense,  caused  by  that  silly  jade  giving  herself  airs. 
I  believe  anything  she  says.  I'm  a  fool  to  make  her  angry.  She's  about 
tlie  only  creature  in  the  world  I  care  for  now — and  I  know  she^s  unhappy. 
Well,  I  can't  help  it " 

So  he  turned  and  went  his  way. 

Linley,  for  her  part,  went  her  way,  with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  and 
feeling  very  much  discomposed  by  Mr.  Tuxham 's  remarks.  ^  this,  then,  was 
what  people  were  saying!  People  must  have  been  saying  it  very  loudly  and 
commonly  when  it  reached  Mr.  Tuxham's  ears.  Linley  felt  both  humbled 
and  angry.    No  thought  of  the  kind  had  ever  crossed  her  mind  before,  and  she 
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felt  satisfied  that  there  was  not  even  in  thought  any  foundation  for  such  an 
idea.  She  had*  of  course,  often  noticed  Sinda^s  extravagant  devotion  to  lier 
husband,  and  had  been  amused  to  see  how  in  the  end  Rochford  came  to  like 
the  flattery  of  it;  and  perhaps  there  were  even  moments  when  she  was  a  little 
piqued  to  see  tliat  Sinda^s  presence  had  become  in  a  manner  necessary  to  his 
comfort.  But  slie  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  thought  of  anything  more 
than  this,  and  she  had  never  supposed  that  the  meanest  of  outside  gossippers 
could  suspect  anything  evil.  Linley  was  not  a  jealous  woman ;  and  it  never 
would  have  occurred  to  her  to  be  jealous  of  the  girl  whom  she  had  taken,  as 
Mr.  Tuxham  said,  half  naked,  and  clothed,  and  fed,  and  taught,  who  had 
grown  up  under  her  own  eyes,  and  whom  she  still  could  only  regard  as  a 
child.  Had  Linley  thought  much  of  the  matter  at  all,  she  would  probably 
have  thought  the  influence  of  Sinda*s  brother  over  Rochford  much  more  re- 
markable, and  perhaps  more  dangerous;  for,  agree<(ble  as  the  hyperbolical 
devotion  of  Miss  Sinda  appeared  to  be  to  "  my  master,*^  the  society  and  the 
amusing  powers  of  Albert  Marzell  seemed  still  more  essential  to  him'. 

But  this  was  what  people  said!  The  thought  of  it  made  Linley  grow  red 
and  tremble  with  anger  and  shame. 

What  could  she  do?  Bid  Sinda^s  brother  to  take  his  sister  away,  and  thus 
tacitly  involve  the  child,  whom  she  had  herself  educated,  in  a  suspicion  of  the 
basest  ingratitude,  if  nothing  else?  Surely  all  sense  of  justice  and  of  womanly 
feeling  must  revolt  against  such  a  thought.  And  besides,  Linley  had  to  con- 
fess to  herself  that  if  she  were  capable  of  wishing  for  such  a  thing,  she  had 
not  the  power  of  accomplishing  her  wish.  Mr.  Rochford  would  no  more  sac^ 
rifice  any  whim  or  comfort  of  his  own  to  the  talk  of  his  neighbors,  than  he 
would  live  upon  potatoes  and  90up  maigre  because  Mr.  Tuxham  inveighed 
against  epicurism.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  Toung  Mar- 
zell would  soon  in  any  case  take  his  sister  to  live  with  him,  and  meanwhile 
the  best  course  to  follow  was  one  which  would  frankly  discourage  and  flout 
all  base  suspicions.  It  was  for  the  present  one  other  little  discomfort  and 
pain  imposed  upon  a  life  which  must  have  much  to  bear.  One  added  pang 
could  make  but  little  differecce. 

I.«inley^s  way  home  led  her  through  some  rows  of  streets,  hardly,  perhaps, 
deserving  the  name — ^rows  of  small  and  miserable  houses  in  which  successive 
&mUles  had  stagnated  for  generations  before  such  modern  notions  as  the  im- 
portance of  air  and  water  had  come  i^>.  These  were  all  now  marked  for 
destruction ;  many  had  already  been  brought  tumbling  down,  and  were  lying 
in  unsightly  ruins.  For  Mr.  Piatt  had  at  last  succeeded  in  having  his  way 
about  the  improvements  of  Dripdeanham,  and  he  was  pulling  down  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  with  the  intention  of  building  rows  of  modest  cottages 
furnished  with  '*  tank,  porch,  oven,'^  and  all  other  requisites  of  Arcadian  com- 
fort; for  which  beneficent  purpose  he  was  thus  far  receiving  about  the  same 
sort  of  gratitude  which  might  be  expected  from  a  colony  of  heavy-headed 
black  beetles  on  whose  behalf  one  had  proposed  to  have  the  damp  back-kitchen 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  inhabitants  of  Dripdeanham  were  a  slow 
race,  of  restive  mind,  who  had  a  general  faith  in  the  warming  properties  of 
dirt.  Even  those  whose  new  abodes,  spick  and  span  with  cleanliness  and 
brightness,  were  finished  and  in  occupation,  did  not  take  kindly  to  them,  but 
seemed  to  feel  aggrieved  and  uncomfortable.  Linley  had  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity, even  already,  of  finding  this  out  She  was  often  reminded  of  childish 
days,  when  she  kept  a  white  rat  as  a  pet  in  an  old  box,  and,  having  saved  up 
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eome  money  with  much  self-denial,  bought  him  a  new,  rocmy*  and  yery  com- 
fortable cage,  and  found  that  it  required  positive  coercion  to  make  him  enter 
it,  unceasing  watchfulness  to  keep  him  there,  and  many  days  to  reconcile  him 
to  his  change  for  the  better. 

**  Don't  you  like  to  have  all  this  water  laid  on  ready  to  your  hand?^^  linley 
had  asked  of  one  discontented  matron. 

**  Dunno,"  was  the  genial  answer;  '*  I  think  we  were  cold  enough  withoot 
that.'' 

This  inoming,  as  Linley  passed  along,  and  amid  her  own  yexation  fonnd 
time  to  think  of  Mr.  Piatt's  efforts,  and  of  the  difficulty  one  finds  in  d<nng 
good,  there  suddenly  came  on  a  chilly  shower,  which,  falling  thickly,  forced 
her  to  seek  shelter  in  one  of  the  old  and  doomed  cottages.  A  hard-featnred, 
not  unkind-looking  woman  of  sixty,  whose  face  Linley  remembered,  civilly 
offered  her  a  rickety  chair.  The  room  was  very  dark,  and  at  first  Linl^ 
could  only  see  that  there  was  a  bed  in  it.  She  talked  a  litde  with  the  woman 
on  the  weather,  and  so  forth,  for  she  did  not  feel  enough  in  spirits  to  venture 
on  any  argument  about  Mr.  Flatt  and  his  improvements.  Presently,  as  her 
eyes  grew  a  little  better  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  she  thought  she  could  see 
the  outline  of  a  figure  under  the  bedclothes. 

*'  Is  there  somebody  there  in  the  bed  P  "  she  asked  in  a  low  tone.  *'  Is 
any  one  sick  ?  " 

"No  one  sick,  ma'am,"  the  woman  answered;  ''it's  my  husband— he's 
dead." 

Linley  started  involuntarily.  It  was  a  shock  to  know  that  she  had  been 
talking  idle  talk  thus  near  to  the  dead.     She  rose  and  approached  the  bed. 

The  woman  turned  down  the  coverlet  from  the  face.  It  was  a  rugged 
foce,  grizzled  and  weather-beaten,  not  sublimed  into  spiritual  impressiveness 
even  in  death. 

**  He  died  yesterday,"  the  widow  explained,  in  a  dry,  matter-of-fact  tone. 
Linley  was  less  surprised  now  than  she  would  have  been  two  years  before 
to  find  the  loss  of  a  life-companion  taken  with  this  rigorous  composure. 
There  are  places  and  conditions  of  life  which  grind  all  the  companionable 
qualities  out  of  the  poor,  and  make  them  mere  self-regarding  creatures,  with 
no  time  or  temper  for  considerations  of  not  self;  so  that  when  a  hnsband 
dies  it  is  but  as  if  of  two  people  floating  on  a  spar  at  sea  one  were  taken 
by  a  wave  and  the  other  left.  ^ 

'*  He  was  very  good  to  me,  aUus,"  said  the  widow,  as  she  arranged  tiie 
counterpane.  '*  Never  rose  his  hand  agin  me — never  but  twice;  and  once  it 
was  along  of  Mary  Salmon  down  yonder." 

She  nodded  and  jerked  at  some  direction,  which  was  of  course  unknown 
to  Linley,  and  she  kept  on  talking  in  her  hard,  dry  way,  feeling  evidently  a 
relief  in  talking. 

**  We  quarrelled  about  Aer.  He  and  she  got  too  thick,  I  fimcied.  So  they 
were,  too." 

"Tliis  was  before  you  were  married  ?**  Linley  said,  assuming  that  she 
ought  to  ask  something  about  the  far-off  lovers'  quarrel,  which  was  fNressing 
so  sadly  now  on  memory. 

"  Eh,  ma'am  P  no,  sure.  You  don't  think  a  man  like  him  would  lift  his 
hand  to  a  woman  he  had  no  right  to  P  £h»  no;  we  were  married  many  a 
year.  I  got  a  bit  jealous  like*  and  I  sooMed  him,  and  he  up  with  his 
that  was  all." 
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The  reminiscence,  such  as  it  was.  seemed  to  bring  a  certain  softening  in- 
fluence with  it. 

'*  It^s  a  bad  thing  to  be  jealous/^  said  Linley,  vaguely. 

'*It'8  a  bad  thing,  sui'e  enough.  But  I  couldn't  help  it;  I  had  no  hold 
oyer  myself.  I  said  he  was  too  thick  with  her — and  he  tvcta  too  thick  with 
her,  and  he  didn^t  deny  it.  But  I  had  no  call  to  worrit  him,  for  every  man 
takes  his  fancy  to  some  other  woman  now  and  agin;  and.  Lord!  he  was  better 
than  most  or  all  I  know.  £h,  a  man  can^t  help  being  a  man,  I  suppose,  and 
a  woman  can't  help  being  a  woman.  He  couldn't  help  that,  and  I  couldn't 
help  being  jealous ;  and  I  fancied  'twas  all  along  o'  my  having  no  children. 
Well,  well,  it's  all  the  same  now  ! " 

There  was  something  almost  insupportable  to  Linley  in  the  cold,  uncon- 
scious, material  cynicism  of  this  poor  woman's  views  of  life  in  the  presence  of 
death.  '*  Is  this,  then,  what  life,  and  love,  and  marriage  come  to  even  here  P" 
she  asked  herself — *'tliis  mournful  agreement  that  man  must  be  incon- 
stant and  woman  must  be  jealous  ?  Is  this,  then,  the  philosophy  of  poverty 
as  well  ?  Oh,  God  !  keep  me  from  ever  believing  that!  May  I  never  think 
of  life  like  that,  but  rather  die  believing  still  in  some  possibility  of  love  and 
faithfulness,  even  though  /  don't  find  either." 

Her  eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears  so  quickly  that  she  hastened  to  put  down 
her  veil.  She  spoke  some  kindly  words  to  the  widow,  promised  to  come  next 
day  and  see  her,  made  liberal  and  sincere  offers  of  assistance,  and  hmTied 
away  with  a  bursting  heart. 


JOY. 


SWEET  things  by  bitter  are  so  closely  chased. 
Smiles  droop  so  soon  to  withering  trouble  wed. 

The  softest  skies  with  gk>om  so  quick  are  spread. 
And  over  life  Death  stalking  makes  such  haste. 
We  wonder  if  enjoyment  be  not  waste 

Of  priceless  pearls  of  time,  or  rubies  red 

Of  vital  power,  bestowed  by  God  instead 
For  soberer  uses.     But,  O  Love,  the  taste 

Of  just  one  memoried  kiss  can  turn  the  tide 

Of  such  reflection,  while  flow  in  to  chide 
Warm  seas  of  rarest  perfume  at  my  feet; 

And  then  I  recognize,  however  small, 

goy's  precious  seed :  it  yet  may  bloom  o'er  all. 
And  flood  the  bitterest  wilds  with  heaven's  sweet! 

Mast  B.  Dodge. 


rn 


THE  AMERICAJS^S  IN  PARIS. 


STANDING  one  eyening  in  that  fringe  of  spectators  which  usually  sur- 
rounds the  dancers,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  one  of  the  American 
residents  of  Paris,  a  French  painter  next  to  me  expressed  his  admiration  of 
forty  or  fifty  of  my  countrywomen  who  were  whirling  round  to  a  Strauss 
waltz.  The  revolving  bevy  was  composed  of  young  women  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five,  and  they  certainly  looked  very  handsome.  He  reiterated  with 
enthusiasm  that  he  had  never  seen  more  beautiful  gii-ls  anywhere — they  were 
diamonds  of  the  fii*st  water.  On  being  asked  if  he  did  not  see  a  single  flaw, 
he  evasively  replied  that  none  of  us  were  perfect.  Being  pressed — etUre  hon^ 
mes — he  thought  the  hands  were  not  as  well  formed  as  they  might  be — nor 
tlie  aUaches—^n  imperfection  in  the  Saxon  race.  Was  there  anything  else? 
Beauty  was  somewhat  a  matter  of  oonvenl^ion,  was  said  again  evasively,  bat 
further  remark  brought  out  the  question  whether  I  had  seen  the  Venus  of 
Milo  in  the  Louvre.  I  liad,  and  knew  it  was  the  accepted  model  of  womanly 
perfection.  Had  I  noted  the  waist  of  the  won^ierful  statue?  Had  I  remarked 
the  difference  between  tlie  waists  of  the  women  who  were  dancing  before  as 
and  that  of  the  Venus? 

**  Yon  mean  that  the  waists  of  my  countrywomen  are  too  long?" 

'*  Exactly ;  but  then  they  have  the  most  beautiful  faces  in  the  world.^*  To 
which  was  added :  **  My  candor  is  atrocious."  Then,  as  one  of  the  fair  der- 
vishes, whom  he  knew,  passed,  he  ventured  into  English  and  inquired  with 
solicitude,  **  Mees,  do  you  pickle  your  health?  "  indicating  lexical  researdi  at 
the  word  preserve. 

There  were  probably  fifty  to  sixty  women  guests  in  this  assembly,  and  U  is 
doubtful  if  there  were  two  unmarried  French  women  among  them,  although 
the  host  had  been  living  a  number  of  years  in  Paris.  On  my  companion's  at- 
tention being  drawn  to  the  fact,  he  accounted  for  the  absence  of  his  country- 
women  tlirough  a  foolish  prejudice  which  French  mothers  entertained  in  re- 
ference to  their  daughters*  going  out  to  large  parties  of  pleasure.  In  saying 
this  he  did  not  show  as  much  candor  as  he  had  previously  done. 

The  absence  of  the  unmaiTied  French  woman  in  Uie  American  drawing- 
rooms  of  Paris  is  the  subject  of  general  remark  to  transatlantic  observers. 
There  are  American  families  of  cultivation  who  have  been  living  In  Paris  for 
ten  years,  and  are  not  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  single  French  family,  al- 
though they  may  have  Frenchmen  constantly  at  their  tables.  It  is  not  the 
custom  of  the  French  to  have  an  extensive  social  circle  of  friends,  as  in  Amer- 
ica ;  often  it  does  not  extend  beyond  their  rel:itions,  among  whom  a  praise- 
worthy harmouy  generally  exists.  There  are  many  instances  where  French- 
men have  married  Americans,  but  very  few  wliere  Americans  have  married 
French  women ;  but  when  it  does  occur,  the  doors  of  the  interior  are  thrown 
open  to  them,  and  they  are  made  acquainted  with  every  feature  of  that  pri- 
vate life  hitherto  closed  to  them. 

The  liens  which  bind  relations  together  are  close  and  strong;  hence  the 
prudence  exercised  by  parents  in  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  their  daughter, 
or  a  wife  for  their  son.  The  man  who  marries  the  daughter  also  marries  her 
family,  to  the  cousin  german.    The  parents  look  at  a  possible  husband  for  theb* 
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daughter  with  a  view  to  a  close  and  constant  association,  and  they  exercise  a 
vigilant  watch  lest  her  affections  should  become  engaged  in  a  quarter  not  ap- 
proved by  them.  Tiie  parental  authority  is  admitted  to  such  an  extent,  that 
if  the  young  man  were  to  propose  a  marriage  to  their  daughter  without  con- 
sulting them,  he  would  be  held  as  a  dishonorable  man ;  the  proposition  is 
made  to  them,  and  they  give  the  answer,  in  some  instances  without  the  daugh- 
ter's knowledge.  Tliis  brings  about  solidarity  in  the  family,  composed  of 
members  predisposed  to  kindliness  and  sympathy,  and  it  also  gives  rise  to  un- 
easiness when  a  new^  element  is  presented  for  admission,  lest  it  should  disturb 
harmony.  Through  intimacy  and  sympathy  they  have  accommodated  them- 
selves to  each  other's  habits  and  caprices,  and  have  succeeded  in  living  in  the 
same  groove.  The  French  are  much  attached  to  their  habits,  the  proof  of 
which  is,  that  they  can  never  entirely  accommodate  themselves  to  those  of 
other  lands,  but  after  a  season  of  nostalgia  return  to  those  of  their  native 
country.  This  tenacity  to  habit  sometimes  assumes  a  form  that  is  ludicrous. 
Matrimonial  propositions  have  been  refused  because  the  candidate  disliked 
the  game  of  b^zique  or  the  novels  of  Dumas.  A  possible  marriage  connection 
with  a  foreigner  of  different  religion  and  race  is  regarded  with  disfavqr,  and 
the  daughter  Is  kept  away  from  such  temptation  by  general  holding  aloof  from 
foreign  intercourse. 

There  is  much  going  to  and  fro  between  family  connections  in  France,  In 
the  way  of  dinners,  break&sts,  and  quiet  parties  of  pleasure.  Besides  the  so- 
cial intercourse,  there  are  close  relations  in  practical  affairs.  If  a  member  of 
the  fiunily  entertains  a  proposition  in  a  matter  of  business,  it  is  submitted  to 
his  wife,  and  probably  to  all  his  immediate  connections,  before  it  is  decided 
upon.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  American,  who  often  concludes  af- 
fairs involving  the  half  of  his  fortune  without  his  wife^s  knowledge.  It  is  car- 
ried to  an  extent  that  is  wearisome  in  France. 

These  customs  show  the  barriers  which  surround  the  interior  life  of  the 
French  people,  and  the  difference  which  exists  between  them  and  us.  How- 
ever much  the  Americans  may  be  disposed  to  adopt  their  customs,  they  are 
nowise  inclined  to  adopt  those  of  the  Americans.  One  would  think  that  when 
a  marriage  takes  place  between  the  Frenchman  and  the  American  girl, 
her  intimate  friends  would  have  an  oppoitunity  of  seeing  something  of  the 
inner  social  life  through  the  new  connections  thus  created;  but  it  is  not  gen- 
erally the  case.  She  is  absorbed  by  her  new  relations,  who  have  an  aversion 
to  that  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  of  which  the  Americans  are 
usually  so  fond. 

To  the  French  matron  this  girl  is  an  enigma.  Where  her  daughter  timid- 
ly, and  with  downcast  eyes,  answers  the  man  with  furtive  speech,  her  sister 
from  over  the  sea  confronts  him  boldly  and  speaks  witli  assurance.  One 
blushes  when  she  is  accosted  by  the  man,  while  the  man  blushes  when  ac- 
costed by  the  other;  that  is  to  say,  the  man  is  more  timid  in  America  than  the 
woman.  The  Frenchman  regards  this  naivete  as  an  irresistible  charm ;  the 
American  seems  to  admire  aplomb — ^the  eyes  which  look  boldly  into  his,  and 
the  tongue  which  answers  him  with  ease  and  glibness.  The  Gallic  matron 
affirms  that  she  has  the  manners  of  a  married  woman.  She  goes  to  theatres 
where  her  daughter  is  never  permitted  to  go,  and  reads  novels  that  are  only 
allowed  to  the  French  woman  with  a  husband;  orders  her  raiment  without 
comment  from  her  mother,  and  receives  men  visitors  alone,  and  talks  to  them 
by  the  hour;  walks  fearlessly  down'  the  Champs  Elys^es  unattended,  attired  in 
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striking  colors,  engages  her  own  cab,  and  generally  manages  all  afiairs  rel&t- 
insr  to  lierself.    Most  remarkable  of  all,  she  selects  her  own  husband. 

The  French  mother  emphatically  condemns  this  mode  of  bringing  np  the 
A^merican  girl.  To  her,  the  freedom  of  manner  and  independence  of  char- 
acter are  in  bad  taste,  and  apt  to  lead  to  results  that  may  not  be  naiiied.  If 
statistical  proof  be  submitted  to  her  tliat  such  an  education  is  not  incompati- 
ble with  morality,  she  will  respond  that  it  may  suit  the  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican, but  would  never  answer  for  the  Fi'ench  girl.  If  sjie  be  frank,  she  wiU 
say  that  she  would  sooner  see  her  daughter  take  the  veil  than  follow  the  trans- 
atlantic mode  of  life.  But  this  would  never  be  said  to  an  American — ^the 
rules  of  politeness  forbid  it;  such  confidences  are  for  the  ear  of  her  own  peo- 
ple. If  asked  by  an  American  what  she  thinks  of  his  young  countrywomen, 
she  will  probably  answer  that  they  are  "  charming  *' :  hence  the  English  and 
American  charges  of  insincerity  usually  laid  upon  her  shouldei*s.  She  donbi- 
less  says  to  herself,  '*  A  qtwibon9\et  us  live  peacefully  together  while  we  can, 
and  make  eacli  other  happy."  When  there  is  a  necessity  for  using  a  sharp 
tongue,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  she  is  not  behind  her  sisters  of  any 
other  land. 

Whenever  her  daughter  comes  in  contact  with  the  American  girl  of  a  com- 
mon type  she  is  uneasy,  and  if  her  offspring  makes  her  acquaintance  she  be- 
comes alarmed.  Mademoiselle  then  listens  to  a  lectm*e  on  the  dangers  of 
such  associations,  which  ends  in  promises  of  implicit  compliance  with  mater- 
nal views  and  effusive  osculation.  It  is  like  the  American  mother  who  tells 
her  darling  that  he  must  not  go  with  the  bad  boys  In  the  street. 

With  the  prevalence  of  such  feeling  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  the  French  girl  in  the  American  enterUiinments,  although  her  married 
countrywomen  may  occasionally  be  found  there;  for  marriage  is  emancipa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  these  American  soirees  are  filled  with  Frenchmen, 
and  here  there  is  not  much  reciprocity.  The  host  hospitably  furnishes  tJiem 
with  feast  and  music,  introduces  them  into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  frank* 
ly  acquaints  them  with  the  intimate  features  of  his  home  life;  while  the  host^s 
knowledge  of  his  guest  is  often  restricted  to  his  name  and  appearance — imow- 
ing  nothing  of  his  real  life,  his  mother,  or  his  sisters.  In  a  word,  Ihe  pres- 
ence of  a  Frenchman  in  a  house  does  nothing  toward  fixing  its  social  status; 
tlie  woman  only  can  do  that. 

Still,  there  is  an  exceptional  class  of  French  people,  possessing  some 
knowledge — not  exaggerated  hearsay — of  English  and  American  customs, 
which  endeavors  to  meet  the  transatlantic  residents  half  way.  It  is  composed 
of  liberal-minded  x>eople  of  some  cultivation — besides  that  artistic  one  which 
most  Frenchmen  have — who  are  drawn  to  Americans  through  admiration  of 
their  political  institutions.  With  these,  American  families  have  established 
pleasant  social  relations,  but  not  exactly  of  a  kind  which  usually  exists  at 
home,  where  one  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  honseliold.  Whatever  the  intimjicj 
may  be  in  France,  there  is  a  certain  reserve  observed  toward  those  who  are 
not  of  the  family ;  there  are  certain  corners  which  remain  impenetrable,  h 
certain  veil  which  is  never  lifted.  Frenchmen  who  have  travelled  in  Amer- 
ica are  struck  with  the  absence  of  this  feature  there,  where  the  fiither  or  the 
mother,  on  a  slight  acqu^ntance,  takes  a  stranger  into  the  bosom  of  the  famOy 
with  unsuspecting  candor. 

The  difficulties  of  social  intercourse  become  greater  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Grermain,  where  the  principle  of  monarchy  is  so  deep-rooted  as  to  cause  ao 
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unfriendliness  toward  tliose  who  represent  the  principle  of  democracy.  In  the 
estimation  of  some  of  these  monarchists,  the  United  States  is  indirectly,  to 
some  extent,  responsible  for  the  growth  of  the. French  democracy  in  furnish- 
ing tiie  best  example  of  this  form  of  government ;  and  they  believe  that  the 
French  democrats,  without  this  example  constantly  before  thenr,  would  long 
since  have  lost  courage  and  given  up  the  republican  idea.  They  are  abso- 
lute in  political  faith  as  in  religious,  and  have  little  sympathy  for  the  Protest- 
ant and  the  democrat.  The  inhabitants  of  this  quaiter  are  still  now  in  the 
ascendant  socially  as  they  were  under  the  Empire,  whose  splendors  and  emol- 
uments failed  to  attract  them ;  and  they  still  hold  to  their  convictions  with  as 
rauch  tenacity  as  ever.  They  are  of  those  who  never  learn  and  never  for- 
get, and  consequently  are  niot  in  the  general  movement  of  science  and  art. 
Ignorance  is  naturally  the  fruit  of  such  isolation,  and  with  each  succeeding 
generation  they  get  further  behind.    This,  in  a  word,  is  degeneracy. 

Some  American  families  who  have  been  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  plenty 
by  a  petrolian  wave,  or  reached  affluence  through  a  successful  venture  in 
Wall  street,  on  coming  to  Paris  endeavor  to  establish  a  social  status  as  expe- 
ditiously as  they  have  attained  to  fortune.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
such  an  effort  is  not  attended  with  success.  They  seem  to  abandon  their  home 
guides  in  making  friends.  They  do  not  ask  if  the  people  they  gather  around 
them  are  honest  and  worthy  of  their  confidence.  Have  they  a  title P  is  the 
question  which  assumes  the  importance  of  Shakespeare^s  **  To  be  or  not  to  be.'* 
They  do  not  know,  and  apparently  will  never  learn,  that  a  title  in  France  sig- 
nifies absolutely  nothing  unless  there  is  something  behind  it — wealth,  char- 
acter, or  talent.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
family,  and  such  is  their  daily  influence  on  the  head  of  the  group,  tliat  in  Uie 
end  he  is  apt  to  fall  into  their  views.  To  have  in  their  drawing-room  a  count 
is  a  delight;  a  marquis,  a  joy  forever. 

As  there  are  a  number  of  these  who  are  sadly  off  for  tlie  comforts  of  life, 
they  are  to  be  had  on  easy,  terms — Bohemians  of  the  lazy  kind  who  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  who  are  ready  on  all  occasions  to  eat  a  good  dinner  with- 
out possessing  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  it.  There  is  also  the  prospect 
of  a  rich  marriage  with  one  of  the  young  republican  women  who  are  infatu- 
ated with  titles.  These  are  sufficient  inducements  to  the  nobles  who  exist  au 
jour  le  jour,  and  they  become  assiduous  convives  at  the  American  board,  and 
ardent  gallants  of  the  daughters  of  the  household.  Their  treatment  of  French- 
men brings  a  smile  to  the  lips  of  the  man  of  the  world.  Count  de  Nigaud, 
whose  operations  on  this  globe  are  restricted  to  those  of  consumer,  is  sur- 
rounded' with  attention,  and  plain  M.  Lefort,  a  worker  and  consequently  a 
useful  member  of  society,  is  neglected ;  which  is  the  reverse  of  what  takes 
place  in  the  French  house,  or  indeed  any  other  in  which  the  inmates  have  not 
lost  their  judgment. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  of  all  the  foreign  women  who  come  to  Uie 
Fi'ench  capital,  none  are  so  fond  of  titles  as  the  American  women.  It  has 
reached  such  a  point  that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  a  radical  de- 
fect in  the  education  of  our  daughters.  They  look  at  this  glittering  nomen- 
clature as  Eve  gazed  on  the  apple.  They  toy  with  the  claque  whose  crown 
bears  a  coronet,  and  their  eyes  dwell  longingly  upon  it  as  it  appears  in  the 
decorative  form  of  sleeve-buttons.  It  is  cut  out  of  the  notes  and  envelopes  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  for  a  collection,  and  tlie  poulets  of  the  Count  de 
Nigaud  are  treasured  away  as  mementoes  to  be  preserved  in  the  iamily  archives. 
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The  proudest  day  in  the  life  of  the  young  woman  so  ntinded  is  when  she  puts 
this  sign  in  the  corners  of  her  own  handkerchiefs  and  on  the  panels  of  her 
own  coupe,  and  at  the  head  of  her  own  note  paper  on  which  she  writes  home 
to  the  Browns  and  Smiths  to  announce  the  happy  event.  Ah,  what  a  crusher 
this  is  for  the  like-minded  Misses  Brown  and  Smith!  And  how  the  newly 
coroneted  enjoys  their  envy  and  discomfiture!  Count  de  Nigaud  touches  her 
with  the  magic  wand,  and  democracy's  plain  robe  falls  from  her  shoulders 
and  reveals  the  radiant  coun^ss  who  has  achieved  her  mission ;  henceforth 
she  is  to  pirouette  through  life  like  a  Columbine,  without  a  sorrow.  The  dawn 
of  marital  life  is  tinted  with  the  rose,  without  a  speck  on  the  horizon.  She 
makes  numerous  purchases  in  order  to  hear  tradesmen  reiterate  "  Mme.  la 
Comtesse  '^ ;  she  seeks  pretexts  to  ring  for  tlie  servant  to  the  same  end.  She 
is  puzzled  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  her  new  position,  and  finally  concludes 
it  to  be  her  duty  to  cut  the  Browns  and  Smiths — the  line  must  be  drawn  some- 
where; she  does  not  know  but  it  may  become  necessary  to  withdraw  herself 
from  the  society  of  some  of  her  own  immediate  connections,  who  are  not  up 
to  the  new  level.  There  are  even  moments  when  she  finds  it  not  easy  to  tol- 
erate the  society  of  papa  and  mamma. 

After  such  a  hasty  marriage  it  is  sometimes  discovered  that  Count  de  Ni- 
gaud has  no  social  position — nor  any  other ;  that  he  has  committed  certain  acts 
which  debar  him  from  intercourse  with  honest  men — in  short,  that  he  has  a 
taint  of  the  chevalier  cTiTuIustrie  abou|;  him;  that  his  habits  and  views  uf  life 
are  not  such  as  she  can  accept;  in  short,  that  she  has  sown  seed  to  i-eap  tares, 
and  all  through  her  eagerness  to  become  a  countess.  She  leurns  when  it  is 
too  late  that  noblemen  are,  like  other  men,  composed  of  good  and  bad,  and 
that  she  has  taken  a  bad  one.  She  learns,  too,  that  tlie  world  may  tolerate 
vulgarity — as  possibly  in  her  own  case — but  not  dishonesty ;  in  a  word,  that 
honor  is  to  a  man  what  virtue  is  to  a  woman.  Such  an  exam  pie,  however,  never 
seems  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  her  young  counti-ywomen.  Were  a  dozen  such 
cases  pointed  out  to  Miss  Petrolia  to  moderate  her  ardor,  she  would  all  tlie 
same  march  toward  the  titulary  wampum  and  pectoral  ornaments,  as  a  moth 
goes  to  the  candle ;  the  golden  grapevine  meandering  up  the  back  and  down 
the  front  at  the  gala  ball,  would  still  cpntinue  to  exercise  a  fatal  fasciuatiom 

The  American  colony  possess  probably  six  women  to  one  man,  many  of 
the  families  having  no  represeotative  of  the  rude  sex;  in  which  case  he  is  usu- 
ally on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  toiling  like  a  l^ee,  to  furnish  tJie  honey  of 
life  for  his  wife  and  daughters.  This  feature  is  subjected  to  some  sharp  criti- 
cism by  Frenchmen,  wlio  hold  tliat  the  place  of  the  wife  and  daughter  is  1)6- 
side  the  man  who  is  providing  fojr  them,  and  there  are  Americans  old-fash- 
ioned enough  to  agree  with  them.  At  the  same  time  it  fm*nishes  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  American  being  one  of  the  best  of  husbands  and  fathei*s,  ur  if 
not  the  best,  at  least  the  most  indulgent.  At  any  rate  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  tliis  world  seem  to  be  unequally  divided  in  such  cases :  while  the  head  of 
the  family  is  at  home  hard  at  work,  his  household  lilies  in  Pai'is  neither  toil 
nor  spin.  A  flying  visit  in  summer  seems  to  be  his  only  compensation,  and  in 
some  instinces  his  appearanc^e  is  almost  mythical.  The  question  w^hich  nata- 
rally  presents  itself  is,  what  inducements  have  these  families  to  live  in  this 
unsatisfactory,  unhomelike  fiishion?  t>ne  of  the  strongest  is,  perhaps,  the  de- 
sire to  learn  to  speak  French  on  tlie  pai*t  of  mother  and  daughters,  the  former 
going  as  resolutely  to  work  as  the  younger  members  of  her  family,  and  bring- 
ing forth  from  memory  the  remnant  of  knowledge  of  her  boarding-school,  as 
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an  ancient  warrior  would  bring  out  liis  old  armor.  It  is  deemed  an  essential 
point  that  the  little  people  should  acquire  the  **  Parisian  accent  ^' ;  and  if  this  is 
acoomplished  to  the  extent  of  causing  the  child  to  speak  English  wiUi  a  French 
accent,  there  is  joy  in  the  household.  Three  yeara  of  French  nurses,  and  of 
playing  with  their  fellows  in  the  Champs  Elysdes,  often  develop  an  amusing 
tongue,  composed  of  dual  mixtm*e  and  linguistic  insertion,  in  such  phrases 
HS :  Je  suis  mad  avec  toi ;  Je  ne  te  speakenii  plus ;  Je  ne  te  love  pas ;  Will  you 
joner  avec  moi?  Let  us  go  voir  le  guignol,  etc.  This  tickles  the  maternal  ear. 
The  daughters  write  home  to  the  father,  sweSting  in  the  harness,  French  let- 
ters with  English  idioms,  and  he  is  satisfied. 

The  power  of  fashion  also  brings  them  here.  In  New  York  they  have 
lived  in  the  pale  reflections  of  tlie  city  of  fashion,  and  here  they  live  under  the 
very  blaze  of  the  altar.  The  fashionable  world  has  decreed  that  the  education 
of  Miss  Columbia  is  not  complete  until  she  has  visited  the  city  of  the  Seine ; 
been  gloved  by  its  clever  hand-measurere  and  robed  by  its  women  tailors ; 
learned  to  speak  the  language  with  some  fluency,  and  to  display  some  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  customs — in  short,  to  imitate  the  French  woman  in  a  general 
wiiy,  just  as  the  Romans  imitated  the  Athenians  many  hundred  years  ago ;  for 
in  this  respect  histoiy  is  jast  now  repeating  itself. 

Another  reason  which  accounts  for  the  American  residence  in  Paris  is,  that 
it  is  cheaper  than  at  home,  especially  to  those  who  have  been  living  in  the 
American  metropolis:  not  but  that  life  can  be  made  as  dear  in  Paris  as 
elsewhere,  but  it  suits  all  purses ;  while  in  New  York  there  are  only  two  ways 
of  living,  one  for  the  rich  and  tlie  other  for  the  poor.  The  material  life  of  this 
foreign  city,  when  up  to  the  requirements  of  a  healthy  organization,  in  some 
cases  may  be  as  expensive  as  at  home,  but  It  is  fuller  and  more  varied. 
.There  is  naturally  very  little  intellectual  friction  in  this  foreign  residence  to 
those  not  engaged  in  some  artistic  occupation ;  to  them  it  is  lotus  land,  free 
from  shocks  and  mental  effort.  They  have  ^o  business  or  political  interests 
in  France,  and  seldom  become  familiar  witli  French  affiiirs.  Being  rarely  on 
an  intimate  social  footing  with  any  French  families,  they  know  but  little  of 
French  interiors,  and  live  almost  as  much  to  themselves  as  if  they  comprised 
a  separate  community,  and  thus  do  not  get  into  any  of  the  popular  currents  of 
thought  which  belong  to  their  country  of  temporary  adoption.  In  a  word,  they 
do  not  keep  pace  with  the  general  movement  in  France,  and  they  fall  behind 
that  of  their  own  country.  The  intellectual  life  becomes  narrow  as  the  mate- 
rial life  becomes  large.  The  women  especially,  who  live  unto  themselves — 
save  the  occasional  society  of  some  idle  young  French  dancera  whose  activity 
lies  rather  in  the  heels  than  the  head— drift  behind  their  sisters  at  home.  In 
America  there  is  always  a  struggle  of  some  kind  going  on,  and  the  women  are 
constantly  seeing  and  talking  with  the  men  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
thus  become  participants  in  the  contest,  and  ai*e  stimulated  to  mental  action. 
It  is  remarkable  how  incomplete  some  of  these  women  grow  in  the  French 
capital,  from  not  standing  alongside  of  men  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  life. 
An  eight  or  ten  years^  residence  gradually  effaces  home  knowledge  fi*om  their 
memories,  without  furnishing  an  equivalent,  and  they  glide  imperceptibly  into 
a  kind  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

One  does  not  like  to  admit  that  the  American  race,  made  up  chiefly  of  An- 
glo-Saxon  elements,  is  susceptible  of  decadence  under  any  circumstances. 
There  are  certain  conditions,  however,  such  as  tiffluence  and  complete  idle- 
neas,  which  impel  even  the  American  intellectually  downward,  and  turn  him 
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in>  o  a  commonplace,  naiTow,  polite  man.  Hence  it  is  that  the  American,  after 
a  iong  residence  in  the  French  capital,  loses  that  industrious  and  aggressiTe 
nature  which  is  an  American  characteristic,  and  is  unable  to  cope  with  thoee 
who  have  remained  faitliful  to  the  soil. 

This  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  young  than  the  matured.  The  Ameri> 
can  boys  educated  in  Paris  on  their  return  home  never,  as  a  rule,  get  on  as 
well  as  the  home-trained  boys.  Tlie  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  lad  who 
carries  his  penny  dip  in  his  pocket  to  the  night  school  of  the  country  school- 
house,  will  make  a  greater  mai^  in  the  world  than  his  fellow  surrounded  by 
Parisian  professors.  The  American  boy  acquires,  besides  the  knowledge  of 
tlie  school-house,  that  which  comes  from  experience ;  through  all  his  training 
he  is  learning  something  about  the  men  and  things  with  whom  his  lot  is 
thrown.  The  Franco-American  boy,  on  his  return,  though  he  should  be  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Ecole  Normale,  will  not  be  able  to  march  abreast  with  the  other. 
In  a  word,  pluck,  energy,  and  familiarity  with  home  aflEairs  are  more  indis- 
pensable to  success  than  any  education  furnished  in  France. 

They  who  can  give  the  best  reasons  for  living  in  Paris  are  the  painters; 
Paris  being  the  centre  of  modern  art,  and  offering  facilities  for  study  not 
found  elsewhere.  These  are  the  workers  in  the  colony,  and  naturally  the 
poorest  of  its  population ;  for  painters,  like  poets,  generally  possess  the  birth- 
right of  poverty ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  probably  the  happiest  of  all  Amer- 
ican residents.  A  number  of  women  are  among  them,  and  one  or  two  have 
shown  as  much  talent  as  the  men.  Among  the  men  there  ai*e  a  veiy  few  fio* 
hemians,  who  make  art  the  pretext  for  lounging  about  ateliers. 

One  American  has  a  collection  of  modern  pictures  which  I  have  never  seen 
equalled,  as  to  number  and  excellence,  in  any  other  private  gallery  either  in 
France  or  America.  Here  are  G^rdmes,  Zamacois,  Fortunys,  Meissooiers, 
etc.,  in  profusion ;  and  when  a  painter  has  his  work  hung  on  tlie^e  walls*  il  Is 
the  next  thing  to  having  it  placed  in  the  Luxembourg  or  the  Louvre.  There 
are  several  others  who  have  small  collections,  and  a  few  who  devote  some 
time  to  hunting  up  brie  h  brae  and  rare  engravings.  Tliere  are  also  a  few 
bibliophiles  who  haunt  the  quais  alongside  the  Seine  and  sombre  little  book 
shops  in  odd  corners  of  Paris.  Here  and  there  a  man  of  science  and  a  man  of 
letters,  who  soon  create  an  occupation  for  themselves  in  the  scientific  and  lit- 
erary resources  of  the  great  city. 

The  American  painters  who  dwell  in  Paris,  or  those  who  have  studied 
here,  judging  by  the  honors  which  have  been  accorded  to  them  in  the  siOon, 
still  ^remain  considerably  behind  their  French  brethren.  The  honors  conferred 
every  year  in  the  Palais  d^Industrie,  for  pictures  there  exhibited  of  living 
painters,  consist  of  eight  medals  of  the  first  class  and  sixteen  of  the  second, 
besides  decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  bestowed  by  the  Government  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  jury,  composed  of  fifteen  well-known  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  engravers.  Those  who  exhibit  work  not  entitled  to 
tlie  second  class  medal,  but  something  better  than  ordinary,  receive  an  honor- 
able mention.  A  dozen  painters  usually  obtain  the  last  named  honor.  Be- 
sides these  there  is  the  one  Grand  Medal  of  Honor,  which  is  only  given  in  case 
of  extraordinary  merit,  and  requires  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  jury,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Directeur  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  first  and  second  class 
medals  may  not  be  conferred  twice  on  the  same  person,  but  there  are  no  re- 
strictions of  this  kind  for  the  Grand  Medal  of  Honor.  No  American  has  ever 
got  beyond  the  second  class  medal.     In  all  the  salons  which  have  been 
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held  np  to  this  time,  five  Americans  have  received  medals,  in  the  following  or- 
der :  George  P.  A.  Healy,  the  third  class — equivalent  to  the  honorable  men- 
tion— in  1840,  the  second  class  in  1855;  Edward  May,  the  third  class  in  1855; 
Tliomas  P.  Rossiter,  the  third  class  in  1855 ;  Church,  the  second  class  in  1867 ; 
Robert  Wylie,  the  second  class  in  1872.  In  the  last  salon — that  of  1873 — there 
were  nine  Americans  represented,  but  none  of  them  received  honors  of  any 
kind.  The  presumption  is  that  the  majority  of  them  were  well  satisfied  to  ef- 
fect their  entrance  into  the  exposition  without  attaining  to  anything  else.  The 
impartiality  of  the  jury  is  beyond  question ;  the  srt  feeling  is  so  strong  it  could 
not  well  be  otherwise.  Nine  or  ten  years  ago  Couture  was  the  popular  mas- 
ter for  art  students  from  America,  but  now  he  is  retired  from  work  and  has  no 
more  disciples.  At  present  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  such  a  group,  but  are 
divided  about  in  different  ateliers.  Some,  captivated  with  Gustave  Dora's  fa- 
cility in  drawing,  have  been  desirous  of  studying  with  him,  but  he  receives  no 
pupils.    Their  preference  general]}',  however,  is  more  judicious. 

There  are  twice  as  many  Englishmen  in  Paris  as  Americans,  but  they 
mostly  occupy  subordinate  places,  such  as  grooms,  hostlers,  valets,  nurses,  and 
governesses,  and  thus  ai*e  not  so  much  before  the  public  eye  as  the  transatlan- 
tic people,  who  /are  usually  in  esisy  circumstances  if  not  rich.  Few  English 
families  of  wealth  and  position  reside  in  tlie  French  capital.  Britons  have 
none  of  the  American  fondness  for  it,  and  when  they  sojourn  within  the  fron- 
tier, prefer  Cannes,  Pan,  Tours,  and  Boulogne.  The  American  is  to  be  found 
either  in  Paris  or  Nice,  the  latter  being  now  almost  Americanized  during  the 
winter  season.  He  seeks  his  countrymen,  and  lives  on  terms  of  sociability  as 
soon  as  he  meets  them.  The  Briton  rather  avoids  his  compatriots,  and  is 
careful  in  his  intercourse  wiLli  them  lest  he  should  be  compromised.  He 
holds  to  his  own  customs,  regardless  of  those  of  foreign  lands ;  the  American 
is  not  averse  to  a  certain  degree  of  fluri'y  and  fashion,  nor  to  borrowing  a  bit 
of  the  local  coloring  belonging  to  the  place  where  he  finds  himself.  To  most 
English  eyes  there  is  but  one  modern  city,  London ;  and  there  are  English 
tongues  that  will  maintain  that  in  appearance  it  is  equal  to  the  Haussmanized 
capital,  and  in  point  of  comfort  much  superior.  Thus  there  is  not  much  Brit- 
ish enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  Lutetia.  London  being  the  standard,  the 
houses  are  too  white,  the  streets  too  straight ;  there  is  too  much  looking-glass 
and  gilt;  neither  the  buildings,  the  fui*niture,  nor  the  food  are  sufficiently  sol- 
id; as  to  the  people,  they  are  too  airy  and  vivacious.  This  complacent  con- 
viction of  superiority  in  the  Briton  is  one  of  the  elements  of  his  force  which 
farnish  important  aid  in  overcoming  his  neighbors  in  commerce  and  coloni-^ 
zation.  If  he  lives  in  Paris,  it  is  usually  because  he  cannot  live  in  England. 
If  he  inhabits  the  south  of  Fhince,  it  is  either  for  the  climate  or  on  the  score 
of  economy. 

Before  the  war  there  were  over  thirty  thousand  Germans  in  Paris,  of  which 
number  there  are  probably  one-third  at  present.  The  largest  colony  is  the 
Belgian,  which  numbers  thirty  thousand.  There  are  about  ten  thousand  Swiss 
and  seven  or  eight  thousand  Italians.  The  Dutch  number  five  thousand,  the 
Poles  four  thousand,  the  Americans  between  three  and  four  thousand.  There 
are  only  about  twelve  hundred  Russians.  The  impression  is  tfiat  they,  are 
more  numerous,  because,  like  the  Americans,  they  are  generally  wealthy,  and 
come  under  public  notice  more  than  if  they  were  following  humble  occupa- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  the  Belgians.  A  score  of  years  past,  when  a  man  spent 
money  lavishly,  it  was  a  Russian  prince,  but  latterly  he  has  been  eclipsed  by 
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the  American  democrat.  Exceptionally  it  is  an  English  nobleman,  but  only 
for  a  brief  period,  to  sow  some  wild  oats  and  then  return  to  the  land  of  his 
sires  and  Anglican  habits. 

The  signs  of  American  occupation  are  seen  in  several  directions.  Scribe 
sti'eet  may  be  regarded  as  the  business  centime  of  the  colony,  one  side  of  it  dur- 
ing its  length  forming  tlie  first  story  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Here  an  American 
bar-room  is  one  of  the  signs  of  American  civilization,  with  profuse  display  of 
decanters  behind  the  counter,  and  men  with  home  characteristics  standing  in 
front  of  it  to  drink,  instead  of  comfortably  sitting,  as  Frenchmen  do;  the  eter- 
nal crackei's  and  cheese  within  reach,  and  the  barkeeper  dressed  with  that 
smartness  for  which  he  is  known.  In  the  same  street  are  agents  for  steam- 
ship lines,  money-changers,  dressmakers,  bankers,  and  what  not,  who  make  a 
specialty  of  American  business. 

Two  of  the  most  essential  characteristics  of  the  banker  here  are  patience 
and  good  nature.  He  is  applied  to  for  all  kinds  of  information,  such  as  the 
best  and  cheapest  places  for  the  purchase  of  hats,  braces,  bottiues,  and  what 
not;  lie  is  even  asked  if  he  can  find  the  time  to  go  out  with  the  ap]>licant  to 
look  for  an  apartment. 

Before  the  siege,  the  newly-arrived  Americans  were  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting tlie  little  eating-house  of  Mme.  Busque  in  the  Godot  du  Mxiuroi,  who 
made  concessions  to  the  American  palate,  and  indeed  catered  to  it  as  success- 
fully as  home  cooks.  Here  the  citizen  of  tlie  United  States,  with  whom  most 
ofus  are  familiar,  who  can  find  nothing  to  eat  in  Paris,  sated  his  appetite,  and 
here  he  was  happy.  Now  he  is  doomed  to  disappointment  in  visiting  the 
place,  for  Mamma  Busque  has  ceased  to  make  tlie  things  wliich  cheereil  his 
heart;  in  short,  she  has  gone  to  a  land  from  which  |>eople  never  return,  and 
no  one  continues  her  occupation — probably  from  ignoi*ance  of  its  require- 
ments. 

After  the  demise  of  Mme.  Busque  it  looked  as  if  the  buckwheat  cake  had 
fled  the  city ;  but  the  American,  diligent  in  its  pm-suit,  found  that  it  was  to  be 
had  in  a  couple  of  places  not  far  from  the  Boulevards,  which  fact  turned  these 
establishments  into  American  resorts.  I  am  assured,  however,  by  connois- 
seurs, that  the  specialties  ame'ricaines  of  either  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
humble  little  eating-house  of  the  Godot  du  Mauroi,  whose  pile  of  buckwheats, 
gashed  and  bleeding  with  golden  syrup  and  butter,  will  ever  remain  Id  the 
grateful  memories  of  Mme.  Busque^s  clients. 

The  disposition  to  retain  homo  habits  occasionally  calls  out  a  little  French 
satire.  A  short  time  ago,  one  of  the  pictorial  papera  had  a  sketch  of  an 
American  group  standing  before  a  bar  in  negligent  costumes  and  postures; 
no  one  stood  upright,  but  leaned  and  lounged  with  wide-spread  arms  and  legs. 
Underneath  was  the  text:  •*  How  a  free  and  simple  people  takes  Its  beverage." 

It  is  one  of  the  habits  of  the  Americans,  when  they  find  tliemselves  on  for- 
eign soil,  to  hunt  up  the  United  States  Minister.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  a 
throng  in  the  legation  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  charging  this  functionary 
with  their  general  and  private  afiairs.  The  objects  of  the  visit  are  various. 
They  call  to  know  if  he  can  give  them  the  address  of  a  good  boarding-house 
where  the  pumpkin  pie  and  buckwheat  cake  abound ;  to  leiurn  if  he  can  recom- 
mend a  good  school  for  their  boys  and  girls,  where  they  will  be  fed  with  nutritious 
food  and  wholesome  principles.  They  sometimes  ask  him  in  a  confidential  way 
what  his  private  opinion  is  with  regard  to  the  price  and  quality  of  the  goods 
sold  at  the  Bon  Marchd.    Sombre  women  in  bombazine  put  moral  problems 
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to  him  in  reference  to  the  Babylon  of  our  days,  desiring  to  know  from  an  offi- 
cial source  if  the  place  is  really  given  over  to  sin  and  Satan,  and  if  a  generous 
distribution  of  tracts  would  be  advisable.  Elderly  spinsters  wish  to  learn  if 
there  &re  any  places  of  amusement  which  may  be  frequented  without  bringing 
a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  modesty.  A  member  of  Congress,  devoting  one  week 
to  the  city,  demands  a  tete-a-tete  interview  with  the  head  of  the  French  nation, 
or  some  otlier  extraordinary  thing ;  and  if  not  granted,  he  resolves  to  vote 
against  the  payment  of  the  minister's  salaiy  in  the  next  appropriation  bill.  A 
young  woman  of  the  good  kind,  for  whom  residence  beyond  the  grave  is  re- 
served in  the'Lntetia  panulise,  calls  to  tell  him  that  it  is  heavenly.  The  most 
nuuierous  visitoi's  are  tho»e  who  drop  in  "to  pay  their  respects,"  and  once  or 
twice  a  week  the  man  turns  up  who  would  like  to  borrow  ouq  hundred  francs 
••  until  his  remittance  arrives."  The  refrain  accompanying  all  this  is  the  re- 
quest for  invitations  to  official  balls  and  presentations,  and  how  to  make  a  score 
ur  two  invitiitjions  go  round  for  several  hundred  applll^ants  is  the  eternal  puz- 
zle of  the  legation.  Thus  tlie  multifarious  duties  of  United  States  Minister 
extend  all  the  way  from  fish-balls  to  posUil  treaties. 

The  Tuileries,  particularly  toward  the  end  of  the  Second  Empire,  was  veiy 
accessible  to  Americans,  our  Minister  presenting  as  many  as  fifty  at  a  time, 
most  of  whom  were  women.  To  recollect  the  name  of  each  on  such  occa- 
sions w:is  naturally  no  easy  matter  to  their  representative.  Once  his  memoiy 
failed  him  after  the  first  three  or  four  names,  when,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
toward  the  long  line  of  his  people,  he  added : 

*•  The  rest  are  all  my  countrywomen,  your  Majesty." 

Louis  Napoleon  bowed  to  the  whole  line,  each  member  of  which  made  a 
simultaneous  dip,  and  the  presentation  was  concluded. 

Some  held  tliat  these  large  presentations  were  permitted  because  they 
stimulated  commerce,  the  women  t)uyiug  costly  raiment  for  such  occasions 
from  the  Parisian  tradesmen,  whose. interests  the  government  always  encour- 
aged. There  was  probably  another  reason  for  them  in  the  known  admiration 
of  the  Emperor  for  the  pretty  face  of  Miss  Columbia.  Indeed,  he  encouraged 
the  advances  of  the  gentle  Americans  to  such  an  extent,  on  one  occasion,  as 
to  incur,  according  to  tlie  traditions  of  the  palace,  a  gentle  remonsti'ance  from 
the  Empress.  One  of  these  audacious  young  women  had  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  her  hand,  and  the  Empress  had  noted  the  act.  As  for  the  sil- 
versticks,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  smitten  into  petrifaction  at  such  a 
proceeding.  The  autlior  of  this  palace  sensation  was  invited  no  more  to  the 
Tuileries,  possibly  as  much  to  the  regret  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  of  the  young 
person  herself. 

One  young  woman  found  her  way  into  the  Tuileries,  not  through  that  usu- 
al avenue,  the  United  SUites  Legation,  but  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  she 
fell  on  the  ice  in  front  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  skating  at  the  time,  as  well 
as  the  young  woman  in  question.  She  being  very  handsome,  the  Fi*euch 
ruler  did  not  neglect  such  an  occasion  for  exercising  his  gallantly,  and  assisted 
her  to  her  feet.  The  next  morning  his  aide-de-camp  appeared  at  her  residence, 
sent  by  his  master  to  inquire  if  she  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  to  express  a  hope  that  she  would  be  present  at  the  next  entertain- 
ment of  the  Tuileries.  Some  gossiping  sisters  alleged  at  the  time  that  the 
fall  on  the  ice  was  premeditated,  since  the  woman  wiis  an  accomplished 
skater;  but  entire  credence  cannot  be  given  to  this  report,  since  the  person  who 
fell  to  rise — as  they  put  it — was  possessed  of  remarkable  personal  atti'actions. 
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The  same  tongues,  tipped  with  a  touch  of  malice,  said  that  she  bad  skated  in 
by  the  window  of  the  palace  instead  of  walking  in  by  the  door  in  the  man- 
ner  of  well-behalved  people,  such  as  the  ownei*s  of  the  said  tongues.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  she  was  annoyed  with  an  anonymous  communication  or  two,  re- 
commending her,  in  view  of  her  success  on  the  lake  of  the  Bols,  to  eogsge 
herself  for  the  skating  scene  in  the  "  Proph^te  "  at  the  national  opera,  which 
shows  the  unkindness  of  which  the  feminine  heart  is  sometimes  capable. 

The  advent  of  the  jolie  pcUineuse  was  tiie  beginning  of  a  series  of  social 
successes  in  the  Tuilcries  and  its  surroundings,  for  she  was  to  her  sex  what 
Admirable  Crichton  was  to  his.  She  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  riders  of 
the  tour  du  lac,  sang  like  the  most  gifted  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire,  danced 
like  Terpsichore,  performed  in  private  theatricals  like  a  professional  actress — 
and  in  short  did  everything  well  that  she  attempted.  She  has  now  quite 
passed  out  of  the  Parisian  world ;  but  she  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  saw  her  in  the  day  of  her  glory. 

When  Sardou^s  **  Uncle  Sam  ^'  was  played  in  Paris,  it  naturally  created  & 
flutter  in  the  colony.  It  is  generally  known  that  most  French  people  get  their 
foreign  history  and  customs  through  the  theatre,  so  what  they  saw  in  this  bur- 
lesque w:is  laid  away  in  their  memories  as  faithful  pictures  of  American  life. 
That  some  national  characteristics  were  depicted  is  true,  for  in  covering  the 
canvas  as  the  author  has  done,  he  could  h:irdly  fail  in  catching  some  of  the 
traits.  '  There  was  little  or  no  originality  in  this,  for  his  figures  were  taken 
from  one  or  two  books  of  travel  of  his  countrymen,  who,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  the  most  superficial  of  travellers.  The  elevated  feet,  the  sprawling 
over  chairs,  Uie  drinking  of  cock-a-Ula.  and  the  constant  hand-shaking,  although 
exaggerated,  were  recognized;  but  the  tirade  which nins  through  almost  every 
scene  in  the  play,  against  everything  that  is  American,  is  so  manifestly  ui^ust 
that  one  cannot  help  marvelling  at  the  display  of  ignorance  in  a  man  of  the 
author^s  reputation.  To  an  American  it  seems  pli^nomenal,  and  it  is  an  addi- 
tional  illustration  of  the  exti'aordinary  ignoi*ance  of  the  Frencbnuui  in  what 
concerns  foreign  countries. 

In  the  general  shooting  practised  in  the  four  acts,  it  was  felt  that  tbe  au- 
thor brought  down  something  when  he  aimed  at  the  want  of  commercial  in- 
tegrity among  the  American  people,  for  it  was  still  remembered  that  within 
the  last  ten  years  half  of  the  bankers — so  called — from  Amerioa,  doing 
business  in  Paris,  had  failed.  It  was  also  in  the  recollection  of  French  pec^ils 
that  the  Memphis  and  El  Paso,  and  some  similar  enterprises,  had  done  them 
out  of  their  money.  They  had  heard  of  tha  official  corruption  of  the  Vienna 
Exposition,  as  well  as  that  of  New  York  and  Washington.  Not  only  French- 
men, but  Europeans  generally,  believe,  whether  there  is  foundation  for  it  or 
not,  that  the  Americans  are  wanting  in  commercial  and  official  integri^.  It 
has  passed  into  a  proverb  among  French  mercliants,  that  the  Frankfort  Jew  is 
sharp  in  trade,  but  when  he  has  lived  in  America  you  must  put  your  hands  on 
both  pockets.  In  a  word,  the  European  opinion  is,  that  of  the  great  powers 
of  civilization,  the  American  is  the  most  untrustworthy. 

Whatever  their  other  faults  may  be,  it  is  not  the  habit  of  French  merchants 
and  tradesmen  to  become  bankrupt,  and  when  they  do  so,  however  unavoidv 
ble  it  may  have  been,  they  are  never  regarded  as  they  were  before  the  act, 
unless  they  subsequently  make  good  their  obligations.  The  law  permits  no 
trickery  in  the  hiding  away  of  effects,  nor  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  and  where 
it  is  attempted  condign  punishment  follows.    There  are  many  ways  in  the 
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United  States  for  designating  the  act  of  taking  a  man^s  mone  jr  from  him  with- 
out equivalent,  but  here  it  is  simplified  and  called  stealing.  This  thrust  of  M. 
Sardou  may  not  be  effectually  pamed,  but  when  he  attempts  to  satirize  Amer- 
ican institutions  in  general,  which  constitute  the  framework  of  a  healthy  and 
powerful  nation,  while  those  of  his  own  country  have  in  part  broken  down,  he 
becomes  himself  a  fair  object  of  satire.  Some  Americans  were  indignant  at 
the  piece  and  the  author,  but  most  of  them  were  good-natured,  and  laughed 
:it  ''Uncle  Sam^*  as  they  would  have  done  at  a  broad  farce  of  the  Palais 
Royal. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  conjectm'e  that  the 
American  love  of  Paris  shows,  at  least,  an  appreciation  of  beautiful  things, 
and  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  art  in  the  United  States.  It  indicates  pretty 
clearly  that  we  may  be  the  legitimate  successors  of  tlie  French  in  artistic  civil- 
izsation,  when  it  shall  have  passed  away  from  them  as  it  passed  away  from  the 
cities  of  the  East,  for  it  h:is  travelled  steadily  and  in*esistibly  toward  the  west 
for  tliousands  of  years.  Our  glory — meritorious  as  it  may  be — will  not  always 
be  confined  to  practical  invention ;  a  time  will  come  when  America  will  create 
beautiful  objects  of  ai*t  equal  to  those  of  Paris. 

ALBEier  Rhodes. 


SAPPHO  IMPASSIONATE. 


O  SMILE  that  draws  my  heart!  O  voice  that  wins 
My  ears  from  hearing  any  other  sound ! 
Oeyes!  in  which  my  love  of  life  begins, 
In  which  its  end  is  found! 

That  only  one  to  '^^hom  thou  givest  thy  love. 

And  each  and  all  of  its  delights  most  dear, 
In  my  sad  mind  is  set  the  eartli  above. 

Of  the  high  gods  the  peer! 

When  thee  I  see,  from  vein  to  vein  there  leaps 
A  strange,  fine  thrill,  that  centres  in  my  breast^ 

Kindling  the  longing  chambered  in  its  deeps — 
A  sweet  but  fatal  guest! 

Helpless,  distracted,  all  unprized,  I  hang 

Upon  thy  look,  thy  gesture,  step,  and  tone ; 
Delirious — ^lost — glad  of  the  wondrous  pang 

That  stabs  but  me  alone. 

But  me  alone  ?    Ah,  if  thou  shouldst  but  stretch 
Thine  arms  to  me,  and  gloriously  draw  nigh. 

Like  Icarus,  that  fond  and  foolish  wretch. 
Flame-ravished,  I  could  but  die! 

Howard  Gmtndon. 


SCANDmAVIA. 


I. 

SCANDINAVIA  is  not  a  country  to  which  a  letter  can  be  addressed ;  it  is 
only  an  idea.  But  in  history  the  ideas  are  of  two  kinds.  The  ex-King  of 
Hanover  may  truly  speak  of  his  kingdom  as  an  idea.  But  Ebinover  is  an  idea 
that  has  been ;  Scandinavia  is  an  idea  that  shall  be.  The  one  has  died,  the 
otiier  is  abont  to  be  born ;  and  while  no  one  cares  about  the  former,  except  the 
historian  and  of  course  the  ex-King,  every  man  who  wishes  to  know  a  little 
more  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  than  what  he  can  see  firom  his  own 
window  may  take  an  interest  in  the  latter. 

The  Scandinavian  idea  means  a  combination  of  the  three  northern  oonn- 
tries — Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denniark — into  one  country,  Scandinavia.  It  in- 
tends to  make  the  three  different  nations  which  inhabit  these  countries  one  peo- 
ple, and  the  three  different  stsites  which  these  nations  have  established  one  politi- 
cal body.  It  aspires  to  be  tlie  inaugurator  of  a  new  people  and  the  founder  of 
a  new  state.  It  is  an  idea  of  gi'eat  pretensions  and  golden  promises,  bat,  by 
drawing  a  sketch  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  I  shall  try  to  show  that  it  is 
also  an  idea  of  great  natural  claims  and  golden  opportunities. 

If  it  were  not  too  bold  to  compare  a  land  containing  an  area  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  square  miles  to  an  object  so  small,  I  would  say 
that  Sweden  looks  exactly  like  one  side  of  a  gable-roof.  On  the  border  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Norway  there  runs  a  ridge  of  mountains,  from  two  to 
six  thousand  feet  high,  barren,  rugged,  and  on  its  highest  peaks  covered  with 
everlasting  snow  and  ice.  From  this  ridge  Sweden  slopes  down  toward  the 
Baltic  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  building  broad  terraces  which  are 
dotted  all  over  with  beautiful  lakes  and  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  fir,  and 
birch.  Thousands  of  rivers  follow  the  slope,  running  almost  parallel  with 
each  other,  and  giving  the  map  of  Sweden  the  appearance  of  a  striped  pat- 
tern. Born  of  the  everlasting  snow,  they  creep  forth  from  under  the  glacieis, 
and  glide  along  crackling  with  ice-needles  which  glitter  like  diamonds  in  the 
cold  sunshine.  After  gathering  a  little  strength  by  union,  they  suddenly  make 
a  violent  leap  two  or  three  hundred  feet  down  in  the  gorge,  where  they  disap- 
pear roaring-  and  crashing  and  seemingly  lost  forever  in  the  depth  of  the  earth, 
leaving  behind  them  only  a  cloud  of  wet  smoke  floating  alongside  the  rocks. 
But  half  a  mile  further  on  they  again  gush  forth  from  the  clefts,  full-grown, 
sparkling,  and  pressing  the  sides  of  the  chink  with  their  masses  till  they  reach 
the  terrace,  where  they  expand  in  large  blue  lakes  and  rest  in  solemn  loneli- 
ness. Nothing  is  seen  on  their  waters  except  the  images  of  the  sky  and  the 
stars.  Nothing  is  heard  along  their  shores  except  the  tossing  of  the  pine  for- 
est and  the  piercing  scream  of  the  wild  swans.  All  is  calm  and  still  for  a  while. 
But  suddenly,  as  If  remembering  the  wildnessof  Uieir  youth,  they  hasten  down 
over  the  rapids,  tinkling  and  jarring,  and  once  more  they  make  a  violent  leap 
down  among  the  birch  woods,  where,  like  sportive  spirits,  they  set  a  hundred 
factory  wheels  a- whirling,  and  fill  the  whole  valley  with  clattering  and  ham- 
mering, before  they  glide  out  among  the  thousand  islands  into  the  Baltic. 

The  Swedish  summer  is  very  short,  and  the  year  has  hardly  any  spring  or 
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Hutoinn.    Bat  tlie  summer  days  aro  vei^  long,  and  the  sun,  after  setting,  sinks 
only  a  few  degrees  under  the  horizon,  filling  the  whole  space  during  the 
night  with  a  mystical  luminousness  which  makes  even  the  pig-sty  romantic. 
At  midnight  you  can  walk  in  the  garden  and  read  a  letter  from  your  mother. 
And  how  singular  the  letter  is!     Every  word  in  it  has  a  new  meaning,  and 
so  has  every  object  around  yoa.    The  street,  the  houses,  the  old  church,  the 
river,  the  hills  all  look  so  strange,  and  yet  they  all  look  as  if  you  had  never 
before  seen  their  true  shape  and  never  before  understood  their  true  meaning. 
The  houses  do  not  press  the  ground  with  their  weight;  they  float  in  the  air  like 
pictures.    The  river  does  not  push  its  waves  forth  through  a  melancholy  fall 
from  one  pebble  to  another ;  it  only  turns  its  hands,  rapidly  but  gently,  to  catch 
the  images  of  the  stars.    The  trees  do  not  suck  and  heave  and  toil  for  a  bit  of 
existence;  no,  they  breathe,  tliey  live,  they  whisper  about  Piu'adise.    Swe- 
denborg^s  idea  of  spiritual  bodies  was  by  no  means  a  grotesque  notion.   It  was 
one  of  the  most  natural  and  mpst  beautiful  illusions  the  human  imagination 
ever  gave  birth  to.    It  was  a  genuine  child  of  the  Swedish  summer  night.    The 
clattering  and  the  hammering,  and  all  the  noises  of  the  town,  are  asleep.    The 
splash  of  the  water  falling  down  the  cataract  in  the  birch  wood  is  transformed 
into  a  sweet  melody,  whose  subdued  notes  swing  in  the  air,  now  sounding  near 
to  yoar  ear  and  now  echoing  far  off.    But  this,  as  all  individual  sounds,  the 
chirping  of  the  insects  in  the  trees,  the  clap  of  your  steps  on  Uie  rocky  path, 
the  crackling  of  the  paper  in  your  hand,  are  soon  hushed  by  the  deep  stillness 
which  from  the  terrace  with  the  lonely  lake  and  the  sombre  pine  forests  draws 
nearer  and  nearer  till  it  covers  all  tlie  world  with  silence.     Only  one  individ- 
ual sound  can  be  distinguished,  one  single  drip  of  water  falling  into  a  silver 
basin,  one  single  note  struck  on  the  deepest  string  of  an  instrument.     It  is  the 
echo  of  the  first  cataract,  a  hundred  miles  distant,  far  off  among  the  moun- 
tains.    Distance  seems  here  merged  into  infinity  and  time  into  eternity. 

The  winter  is  long  and  dreary.  The  whole  land  is  covered  with  snow  for 
months.  The  valley,  the  river,  tlie  lake,  the  forest,  are  all  one  vast  field  where 
the  snow  grows  thicker  and  tliicker,  till  at  last  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  that 
it  should  ever  disappear.  In  the  fall  the  sky  hangs  low,  gray-blue  and  cold. 
The  snow  begins  to  fall  in  large  flakes,  slowly  and  with  a  shifting  and  dancing 
movement,  like  that  of  busy  butterflies.  It  falls  for  days  and  for  weeks.  The 
mountains  and  the  forest  grow  whiter  and  whiter.  Everything  looks  dimmer 
and  stranger  behind  the  veil  of  the  dancing  snow-flakes.  Tlien  comes  the 
wind.  It  catches  the  snow,  already  at  rest  on  the  gi'ound,  lifts  it  in  large 
sheets,  and  whirls  it  high  in  the  air.  For  hours  and  for  days  the  whole  atmos- 
phere is  one  passionate,  spasmodic  snow-frenzy.  But  suddenly,  at  sunrise  or 
at  noon,  one  powerful  sunbeam  pierces  the  clouds  and  runs  its  dazzling  light 
like  a  shaft  of  gold  along  the  snow-covered  hills.  The  wind  ceases.  The 
clouds  gather  and  go  to  rest  on  the  mountain  peaks,  and  the  vast  wliite  pliun 
lies  cold  and  calm  and  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  The  merry  tinkling  of  a 
bell  skims  over  the  snow:  somebody  is  sleighing.  The  hoarse  shriek  of 
wolves  follows  the  bell :  somebody  is  hungry.  Far  off  a  column  of  blue  smoke 
lifts  perpendicularly  in  the  air  and  spreads  its  silver-white  sheets  under  the 
sky,  immovable,  like  a  fix>zen  palm  tree.  There  is  a  hut  hidden  under  the 
snow,  a  house  with  a  large  family  of  tall,  sturdy  boys  and  merry,  blue-eyed 
girls,  all  busy  with  their  Imsbifndry  during  the  short  day.  When  night  comes 
anrora  borealis  fills  the  northern  half  of  the  sky  with  its  radiant  streaks  and 
bars  of  colored  light,  while  the  luminous,  half-transparent  curtain  clouds  roll 
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quivering  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  rising  and  falling,  cnrling  and  ex- 
panding, like  waves  of  a  huge,  unknown  ocean.  Under  this  sky,  earth  is  for- 
gotten and  life  on  earth.  Nothing  is  remembered  and  nothing  is  felt,  except 
the  high  heavens  above  and  the  I  that  looks  at  them,  trusts  in  them,  and  strives 
for  them. 

As  the  land,  so  the  people.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  the  romanticness  of 
the  land  whicli  has  produced  the  romanticism  of  the  people,  or  whether,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  the  Swedes  chose  to  settle  down  in  this  country  because 
it  spoke  familiarly  to  their  minds;  but  the  resemblance  between  the  character 
of  the  land  and  the  character  of  the  people  is  striking.  The  Swede  is  never 
stupid.  He  is  rather  fantastic.  He  has  no  talent  for  mediocrity.  He  has 
rather  a  propensity  toward  eccentricity.  All  that  is  sweet  melts  him  and  fills 
him  with  joy.  All  that  is  great  attracts  him  and  fills  him  with  entliusiasm. 
Even  in  the  smallest  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  when  owning  only  a  goat 
and  patch  of  land  which  yields  a  few  bushels  of  oats  and  potatoes,  or  when 
earning  small  wages  as  a  miner  and  living  in  a  hut  with  a  cherry  tree  in  front 
of  tiie  door,  his  heart  is  always  flowing  over  with  sublime  longings  which  he 
pours  forth  in  the  sweetest  and  most  touching  songs  the  world  ever  heard. 
And  when  life  grows  great  around  him,  either  in  glory  or  in  hardship,  either 
calling  for  brilliant  deeds  or  imposing  unspeakable  sufferings,  he  at  once  feels 
singularly  at  home  in  the  situation,  and  the  poor  peasant  or  miner  becomes  a 
hero.  Thus  he  shows  himself  in  his  language,  in  his  literature,  and  in  his  his- 
tory. Tlie  Swedish  language  is  not  far  behind  the  Italian  in  clearness  and 
beauty  of  sounds  or  in  sweetness  and  grtwe  of  melody;  and  although  it  was 
reared  under  a  northern  sun,  it  has  some  of  the  glow  and  magnificence  of  the 
Spanish  language.  It  is  rich  in  jjicturesque  and  brilliant  metaphors,  and  still 
richer  in  expressions  of  gentleness,  politeness,  and  courtesy.  In  Sweden  an 
aspiring  youth  will  not  try  to  show  his  smartness  by  dexterity  in  handling  an 
extensive  number  of  slang  phrases.  The  first  token  of  character  of  genuine 
Swedish  stamp  is  capacity  of  arguing  with  gentleness,  of  denying  with  conr- 
tesy,  and  protesting  with  politeness.  And  this  characteristic  is  so  thoroughly 
developed  through  the  whole  language  and  so  prevalent  in  all  speech  that,  by 
simple  people  anfong  his  neighbors,  the  Swede  is  often  suspected  of  falsehood 
on  account  of  his  sweet  words.  There  is,  indeed,  a  little  extravagance  in  the 
Swedish  language  on  this  point  as  in  some  others.  When  a  Dane  swears,  he 
is  still  modest  in  his  roughness.  The  devil  take  me,  he  says.  But  the  Swede 
cannot  content  himself  with  so  little.  Take  me  a  thousand  devils,  is  his  oath. 
The  Swedish  literature  produces  yearly  more  lyrical  poetiy  than  the  whole 
world  would  be  able  to  consume.  Every  student  publishes  a  volume  of  poems, 
love  songs,  drinking  songs,  war  songs,  and  ballads,  and  the  burden  of  all  tibese 
songs  is  invariably  that  the  world  is  a  masterpiece  of  dazzling  splendor  and 
beauty,  with  only  one  single  exception,  namely,  the  unhappy  poet  himself. 
When  you  read  Uie  first  ten  volumes  of  this  poetry,  you  will  probably  find  it 
all  very  fine ;  but  when  you  have  read  a  hundred  volumes  through,  you  will, 
no  doubt,  feel  that  it  is  the  language  which  writes  these  verses,  and  not  an 
individual  talent;  that  it  is  to  the  nation  these  sentiments  belong,  and  not 
to  an  individual  character ;  that,  in  short,  it  is  a  national  characteristic  you 
are  contemplating,  and  not  an  individual  gift  you  are  enjoying.  But  then  it 
may  happen  that  volume  a  hundred  and  one,  Idthough  at  first  appearance  it 
looks  very  similar  to  all  the  preceding  ones,  contains  some  of  the  most  ex- 
qubite  poetry,  something  which  satisfies  you  so  deeply  and  oharms  you  so 
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thoronghly  that  yon  wcrald  not  believe  it  possible  ever  to  meet  with  anything 
of  the  kind  which  could  surpass  it.  There  are  in  the  Swedish  literature  two 
poets  of  whom  a  Swede,  or  at  least  a  Dane,  cannot  understand  how  anybody 
can  be  ignorant.  It  may  be  that  Belhnan^s  songs  are  too  national  to  be  thor- 
onghly appreciated  by  a  foreign  people.  He  was  a  humorist,  and  all  true  hu- 
mor is  80  deeply  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  its  time  and  of  its  place,  that 
it  becomes  less  savory  with  each  degree  it  travels  from  its  home,  and  with 
each  decade  it  grows  older.  Aristophanes  does  not  make  us  laugh.  It  was 
not  Shakespeare^s  wit  which  introduced  him  to  the  continent.  But  Run^ 
berg^s  ballads  present  some  of  the  highest  ideals  of  human  nature  which 
modem  art  has  produced;  and  although  there  is  no  cosmopolitan  ideal  in  art, 
although  in  art  the  ideal  must  be  founded  on  and  clad  In  clear  and  well-de- 
fined nationality  in  order  to  be  impressive  and  authoritative,  in  order  to  be  a 
living  ideal,  in  order  to  be  an  ideal  at  all,  yet  in  the  art-ideal  nationality  is 
only  the  pedestal  on  which  the  statue  is  placed,  the  sky  from  which  the  sun 
shines;  you  notice  it  only  when  it  is  absent.  This  lyrical  talent,  which  both 
the  Swedish  literature  and  the  Swedish  language  show  to  be  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  popular  chsiracter  of  the  Swedish  nation,  is  not  an  imaginative 
fiiculty :  tho  Swedes  are  not  a  people  of  great  power  of  imagination.  Their 
imagination  is  descriptive,  not  plastic,  and  in  its  descriptions  it  is  exaggerat- 
ing and  fantastic,  not  precise  and  realistic.  The  Swedish  literature  contains 
not  one  single  drama  which  an  English  or  American  reader  would  deem 
worth  noticing;  and  whatever  exploits  the  Swedes  may  boast  of  in  science  are 
all  achieved  not  by  dint  of  bnagination,  with  its  piercing  intuitions  and  its 
striking  combinations,  but  by  dint  of  faith,  which  grasps  the  law  in  the  middle 
of  chaos,  believes  in  it  in  spite  of  confusion,  follows  it  up  into  its  minutest  de- 
tails, demonstrates  it  into  evidence,  and  stands  victorious  to-day  where  yea- 
terday  stood  the  mountain.  LinnsBus  and  Berzelius  were  men  of  inspiration, 
capable  of  putting  absolute  confidence  in  their  inspiration,  and  capable  of  de- 
voting themselves  absolutely  to  their  confidence.  Rudbeok  was  a  man  of  im- 
agination, and  his  lofty  intuitions  and  ingenious  combinations  enabled  him  to 
prove  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  Swedes,  and  the  garden  of  Paradise  a  valley 
in  Upland.  The  lyrical  element  in  the  Swedish  character  is  a  power  of  feel- 
ing. It  is  a  courage,  which  for  the  sake  of  a  great  idea  marches,  against  all 
probabilities  and  all  calculation,  to  death  or  to  victory.  It  is  a  faithfulness, 
which  for  the  sake  of  a  gi*eat  cause  bears  witii  all  hardships  and  all  suffer- 
ings, regarding  notiilng  but  the  great  cause.  It  is  a  higher  degree  of  sensi- 
bility, which  seems  to  reach  into  another  world  tiian  tiiat  we  live  in,  a  world 
of  greater  joy  and  deeper  sorrow.  When  this  power  of  feeling,  this  might 
of  faith,  this  capacity  of  inspiration  is  governed  by  a  great  idea,  the  Swede  is 
a  hero.  If  it  is  idle  and  wanders  wild,  he  is  an  adventurer.  Gustavus 
Aldolphus  and  Charles  XII.  are  the  two  types  of  Swedish  character.  Every 
Swede  has  either  a  Liiteen  or  a  Bender.  But  even  as  an  adventurer  the  Swede 
always  knows  how  to  keep  up  appearances.  He  may  sink  below  morality, 
but  he  never  sinks  below  decency.  His  shrewdness  may  have  vulgar  pur- 
poses, but  his  tricks  do  not  show  it.  He  never  abandons  himself.  Without 
dignitgr,  or  at  least  the  show  of  dignity,  he  cannot  live.  There  is  in  the 
Sw^edish  diaracter  a  lofty  aspiration  connected  wRh  a  talent  for  brilliant  dis- 
play ;  a  longing  for  thid  sublime  in  its  exalted  or  in  its  fearful  form ;  an  auda- 
cious, adventurous  spirit;  and  he  who  knows  their  language,  their  liteititure, 
and  tiieir  history,  will  always  imagine  the  Swedes  marching  into  the  world  in 
39 
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glowin]^  uniforms  of  yellow  and  blue,  with  glittering  bayonets  and  thrilling 
chants.    They  are  a  nation  of  soldiers.    They  are  the  soldiers  of  the  North. 

While  the  Swede  seems  born  to  own  a  million  and  spend  two,  the  Ncnr- 
wegian  is  born  to  earn  two  cents  and  save  one.  The  steady,  the  prudent,  the 
responsible  Norwegians!  Although  Norway  is  not  the  land  in  the  world  best 
fitted  for  agriculture,  and  althongli  it  has  other  resources,  as  for  instance  fish, 
*ron,  and  timber,  which  contribute  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  its  inbab- 
tants,  yet  agriculture  is  the  main  business  of  the  Norwegian  people,  and  few 
iatious,  if  any,  haye  the  agricultural  stamp  so  distinctly  and  so  nobly  impressed 
Ipon  their  character. 

The  Norwegian  is  a  prudent  man.  He  can  calculate  and  wait  for  the  op- 
portunity. He  can  work  and  abide  the  result.  The  statistics  of  births  and 
deaths  in  Norway  g^ve  a  strildng  evidence  of  the  prudence  of  the  people,  when 
compared,  for  instance,  with  those  from  Hungary.  A  traveller  in  Norway 
cannot  help  noticing  that  he  meets  so  many  old  folks  and  so  few  children, 
while  in  Hungary  he  would  not  be  at  all  astonished  if  told  that  every  man  was 
doomed  there  todie  when  he  readied  his  thirtieth  year,  generally  leaving  thir^ 
diildren  behind  him.  But  in  Norway  evei*y  child,  few  tliough  they  are,  grows 
up  to  manhood  and  womanhood;  wliile  in  Hungary,  which  swarms  with  chil* 
dren,  most  of  them  are  dying  when  they  begin  to  live.  The  Norwegian 
farmer  asks  his  farm  whether  it  can  support  a  family  or  not,  and  he  waits  for 
seven  years  in  pious  abstinence  till  his  position  allows  him  to  many.  In  no 
country  I  know  of  is  so  little  done  for  the  convenience  and  enjoyment  of  the 
present  generation,  and  so  much  for  the  comfort  and  development  of  genen- 
tions  to  come. 

Tiie  Norwegian  is  a  proud  man,  but  his  pride  is  independence  rather  than 
vanity.  When  the  late  King  Gliarles  XV.  travelled  through  Norway  to  be 
crowned  in  Drontheim,  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  weaMiy  peasant  to  change 
horses  and  dine.  A  sumptuous  table  was  spread  in  tlie  hall,  bat  it  was 
spread  only  for  two,  the  King  and  the  peasant.  The  King^s  retinae,  his  min- 
isters, generals,  chamberlains,  etc.,  ate  in  another  room.  In  his  house  the 
Norwegian  peasant  is  second  to  none.  He  is  a  thorough  repablican.  When 
he  had  kings  of  his  own,  he  generally  liad  two  or  three  at  a  time,  for  kings 
were  to  him  what  silk  dt'esses  are  to  women :  the  choice  between  them  is  half 
tlie  pleasure  of  possessing  them.  Later  on,  when  he  had  kings  in  common 
with  tlie  Danes  or  with  tlie  Swedes,  he  proved  very  loyal,  but  he  was  loyal  te 
tlie  King  because  he  never  saw  him.  If  the  present  King  chose  to  reside  in 
Christiania  instead  of  Stockholm,  Norway  would  be  a  republic  in  the  next 
generation.  It  is  tlie  only  country  in  Europe  which  could  change  from  mon- 
archy to  a  republic  without  going  through  a  revolution,  because  it  is  the  only 
country  which  could  make  this  change  of  government  without  changing  its 
liabits  and  social  forms  of  life. 

The  Norwegian  is  a  man  of  religion.  I  do  not  call  liim  so  because  he  reads 
the  Bible  very  much  and  goes  to  church  every  Sunday.  Solitude  made  him  a 
reader,  and  the  reason  why  he  reads  the  Bible  so  much  may  be  that  other 
books  are  so  scarce.  Solitude  also  made  him  a  church-goer.  He  often  lives 
ten  miles  from  his  nearest  neighbor,  and  in  such  a  case  church-going  may  be 
a  sort  of  social  intercourse  as  much  as  worship.  But  his  mind  is  deeply  im- 
pregnated with  Christian  ideas.  He  has  no  belief  in  chance,  but  a  great  faith 
in  Providence,  and  his  ideas  of  Providence  are  leve  rather  than  grace,  and 
justice  rather  than  mercy.    He  is  selfish,  as  everybody  is,  but  his  8elfishn< 
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is  neither  narrow  nor  ignoble.  It  is  never  the  loose  tie  around  a  bundle  of 
mean  appetites,  and  it  is  very  seldom  confined  to  his  own  person.  It  gener- 
ally embraces  his  family  and  his  fatherland.  When  a  family  becomes  poor 
and  is  compelled  to  leave  its  estate,  during  the  next  centui*y  every  member 
will  work  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  buying  back  the  estate.  To  cheat 
a  public  fund  is  the  most  horrible  crime  a  Norwegian  knows  of.  It  is  to  him 
the  same  as  taking  the  bread  out  of  his  mother^s  mguth  and  eating  it  himself. 
And  even  when  selfishness  has  mnde  him  hard  and  shrewd  in  his  dealings 
with  others,  he  seldom  loses  all  capability  of  making  a  sacrifice.  In  order 
to  do  his  duty  he  can  generally  give  up  fortune  and  life,  and  that  which  to 
him  is  much  dearer  than  both  fortune  and  life,  his  right.  To  have  a  lawsuit 
is  the  greatest  excitement,  and  to  win  it  the  greatest  triumph  in  the  life  of  a 
Norwegian  peasant;  but  he  can  sacrifice  even  his  right  when  he  understands 
that  it  is  God's  will,  and  his  understanding  is,  on  this  point,  not  so  vei^  slow. 
The  most  prominent  trait,  however,  in  the  character  of  the  Norwegian 
peasant  is  his  love  of  home.  It  is  not  a  sentimentality.  He  is  not  home- 
sick. He  emigrates,  and  none  makes  a  better  citizen  in  an  adopted  country 
than  he.  It  is  a  sort  of  piety.  It  is  a  blending  of  poesy  and  veneration.  It 
oombines  the  poesy  of  his  homestead  with  his  veneration  for  the  home  rule. 
Norway  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  meagre  counti*y,  and  not  altogether  without 
reason.  It  has  only  second-rate  soil,  which  cannot  grow  wheat,  and  the  few 
patches  of  more  powerful  soil  it  possesses  are  impoverished  by  a  second-rate 
climate,  which  cannot  ripen  a  pear.  But  richness  is  not  synonymous  witli 
beauty,  nor  riches  with  happiness,  and  there  is  much  beauty  and  much  happi- 
ness in  Norway.  It  is  a  very  poetical  countiy.  When  beauty  makes  ns  feel 
happy,  we  call  it  poesy.  There  is  one  kind  of  beauty  which  only  excites  our 
admiration.  It  is  still  beauty,  but  it  is  unpoetical.  There  is  another  kind  of 
beauty  which,  when  we  meet  with  it,  makes  us  forget  ourselves  in  an  un- 
speakable feeling  of  happiness.  It  is  not  only  beauty^;  it  is  poesy.  Norway 
is  a  land  of  a  singularly  deep  poesy.  It  is  generally  described  as  a  moun- 
tain land,  but  that  is  wrong.  Norway  is  one  vast  bed  of  rock,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  tliousand  square  miles  of  granite,  which  many  centuries  ago  lifted 
itself  some  thousands  of  feet  above  tlie  water.  Tlie  sunshine  came,  and  the  dew 
and  the  frost,  and  the  rock  burst,  burst  to  the  bottom,  into  fissures  many  miles 
long  and  several  miles  broad,  into  which  the  gRiy ,  stormy  ocean  rushed,  shelter- 
ing itself  into  solemn  calmness,  and  growing  blue  like  the  sky.  Then  came  tlie 
rain,  the  snow,  and  the  ice,  and  the  glaciers  ground  the  rock  into  mould,  which, 
gliding  down  every  crag  and  cleft  in  the  fissure,  landed  at  every  knob  and 
bulb  on  the  slope,  where  the  sunbeam  could  reach  it  and  make  a  flower.  A 
century  passed,  and  there  stood  a  tree ;  one  more  century,  and  there  grew  a 
forest.  At  last  a  snug  little  log  hut  alighted  on  the  knob,  and  cultivated  fields 
began  to  creep  along  the  slope,  while  in  tlie  warm  summer  months  large 
herds  of  cattle  were  driven  up  to  graze  on  the  vast  plains,  where  the  glaciers 
slowly  retreated  before  the  fresh  grass  and  the  sweet-smelling  herbs.  The 
girls  o(  tlie  family  follow  the  herds  and  spend  the  summer  on  the  plains,  in  a 
small  hut  and  alone,  making  butter  and  cheese,  while  down  in  the  valley  the 
men  and  boys  are  busy  making  hay  and  growing  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes. 
They  stay  there  two  or  three  months,  and  the  stay  is  solitary,  though  not 
desolate.  On  the  one  side  the  plains  roll  on  for  many  miles,  gliding  little  by 
little  into  the  eternal  snow  and  ice ;  on  the  other  side  is  the  valley,  with  the 
forests  on  its  slopes  and  the  fiord  at  the  bottom.    The  homestead  can  be  seen : 
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tbe  blue  smoke  at  noon  when  dinner  is  cooking,  and  the  bright  ghure  of  the 
iwnes  when  the  sun  is  setting.  And  the  merry  noise  of  the  harveetem  can  be 
heard.  The  boys  shout  up  to  the  girls  with  a  long,  trilling  sound,  whose  eveiy 
quaver  jumps  echoing  from  stone  to  stone  along  the  cleft,  spreading  as  it  rises 
in  the  air  like  water  from  a  fountain,  and  at  last  scattering  over  the  phdna 
like  a  thousand  songs.  The  girls  answer  through  the  lure,  a>  wooden  tube, 
witli  long,  soft  notes,  which  stream  like  singing  sunshine  down  in  the  Tallej. 
And  this  duet  goes  on  from  farm  to  &rm  till  the  whole  valley  is  one  merry 
choir.  But  however  sweet  this  poesy  of  the  land  may  be  to  his  heart,  the  es- 
sential element  of  the  Norwegian  peasant's  love  of  his  home  is,  nevertheless, 
a  moral  agent:  his  respect  for  the  home  rule.  In  society  there  must  be  au- 
thority. There  must  be  something  which  is  undisputed  beoanee  it  is  un- 
doubted, something  which  is  obeyed  solely  because  it  is  loved.  If  in  a  aooiety 
tliere  were  no  other  ruling  power  than  the  compelling  force  of  the  law,  ami 
no  other  justification  of  this  power  tlian  the  evidences  of  reason,  this  society 
would  be  on  the  very  verge  of  chaos.  But  it  is  the  painful  question  of  mod- 
ern society  where  to  place  the  authority,  or  rather  where  to  admit  it.  In 
Norway  it  rests  with  the  parents.  Although  the  son  may  be  an  old  man  lum- 
self,  and  may  have  acquired  a  position  far  above  that  of  his  parents,  still  he 
shows  the  same  deference  toward  them,  and  takes  their  eounsels  with  the  same 
humility  as  he  did  in  the  years  when  he  was  a  boy  and  wholly  dependent  upon 
them.  *'  Father  has  said  it ''  is  always  a  strong  argument  with  the  Norwe- 
gian. And  the  more  righteous  and  pure-minded  he  is,  the  more  strongly  he 
feels  that  he  owes  his  success  in  life  for  the  greater  part  to  his  father.  He 
trul^  does  so.  In  Norway  it  is  the  iu*st  maxim  of  parental  life  that  thefatlier, 
even  if  he  cannot  give  his  son  anything  else,  can  at  all  events  give  him  a  good 
example.  By  thinking  of  his  son,  the  fiither  shrinks  not  from  crime  onlv, 
but  from  any  questionable  act,  for  he  knows  that  his  son  will  not  only  inhent 
his  name  and  fortune,  but  also  grow  up  under  the  shadow  of  his  example. 
In  Norway  education  means  something  more  than  going  to  school,  and  home 
something  more  than  bread  and  butter  and  a  new  pair  of  trousers.  To  the 
Norwegian,  home  is  not  the  place  where  he  has  invested  his  money,  or  the 
place  where  he  takes  his  ease,  but  the  place  where  he  has  acquired  hb  diar- 
acter,  and  pledged  his  honor  as  a  man. 

In  literature  and  art  the  Norwegians  are  a  little  awkward^  as  an  agricultural 
people  is  apt  to  be.  They  are  successful  in  literature  as  far  as  it  has  a  merely 
practical  aim,  and  in  art  as  far  as  it  is  only  decorative  or  emblematic.  Their 
school-books,  newspapers,  political  pamphlets,  and  religious  tracts  are  ex- 
cellent; their  wood-carving  and  silversmithing  are  neat  and  very  attractive. 
But  when  literature  and  art  come  to  be  considered  as  realization  of  a  people^s 
iileal  of  beauty,  as  development  of  poetical,  not  practical  ideas,  only  talents 
of  the  very  first  class  succeed  in  Norway,  as,  for  instance,  Ole  Bull  and 
Bjornstjeme  Bjornsen,  and  they  depend  in  a  considerable  degree  upon  the 
rust  of  Europe,  especially  upon  Denmark,  for  their  education  and  for  their 
support.  There  is  just  now  a  movement  going  on  in  the  literary  life^of  Nor- 
way, but  the  Norwegian  talent  for  literature  is  young  and  liable  to  beeome 
entangled  in  illusory  aims.  All  educated  people  in  Norway  and  Denmark 
8i)eak  the  same  language,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  Norway  Uie 
pronunciation  is  somewhat  harder  and  somewhat  more  manly,  and  the  ao- 
cnntuation  a  litUe  stronger  and  less  varied.  It  is  not  a  beautiful  language. 
Its  main  vowel  is  **  e,**  and  its  most  characteristic  consonant  a  dying  ''d.*' 
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ItB  beauty  depends  in  a  deplorable  degree  upon  the  man  who  speaks  iu 
It  lias  more  character  than  dignity,  more  impressiveness  than  weight,  more 
modulation  than  melody.  In  the  mouth  of  a  flat  and  stupid  person,  it  is 
flat  and  stupid.  But  it  is  a  highly  developed  language.  Its  capaci^  of 
giTing  to  the  human  mind  a  dear  and  elegant  expression  is  very  great. 
It  has  been  written  with  the  sweetest  simplicity  and  the  most  sparkling 
brilliancy,  with  the  finest  humor,  and  with  a  gush  of  bright,  sympathetio 
pathos  which  is  truly  wonderful.  It  states  a  fact  with  perfect  accuracy 
"and  limpidity  without  being  dry.  It  follows  the  thought  in  its  minutest 
distinctions  without  being  cumbersome.  It  accompanies  the  fancy  in  its  most 
capricious  frolics  without  twisting  or  being  obscure.  It  is  an  excellent  lan- 
guage. A  truly  educated  man  will  always  think  it  a  good  fortune  to  haye 
been  bom  and  educated  in  it;  and  when  he  learns  foreign  languages,  he 
can  be  very  lavish  with  his  admiration  for  them,  for  he  will  not  be  smitten 
with  envy.  It  has,  indeed,  only  one  fault:  it  is  called  the  Danish  lan- 
guage, and  this  the  Norwegian  does  not  like.  He  must  have  a  language 
of  his  own,  one  which  nobody  else  can  underatand ;  and  as  he  is  a  practical 
man,  he  has  gone  to  work  to  fabricate  this  new  language.  There  are  in 
Norway,  as  in  Denmark,  as  in  every  old  country^  many  dialects.  The  Danish 
dialects  are  a  corrupted  language,  of  small  interest.  The  Norwegian  dialects 
are  a  stagnated  lang^nage,  and  they  are  of  great  interest  to  the  linguist,  as 
Xtkey  are  more  closely  related  to  the  originid  Scandinavian  language,  which 
ia  olden  time  was  uniformly  spoken  in  the  three  Scandinavian  countries,  but 
which  now  is  extant  only  in  Iceland.  Now,  the  idea  is  to  gather  these  dia- 
lects, which  have  no  expressions  for  the  last  five  hundred  years*  civilization,  and 
whose  single  words  are  encumbered  by  forms  and  endings  wliich  All  modem 
languages  are  striving  to  get  rid  of,  as  they  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  use,  and 
liave  even  lost  their  living  meaning,  and  thus  to  manufacture  a  new  Norwe- 
gian language,  which  neither  materially  nor  formally  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  language.  The  idea  is  absurd.  A  language  is  a  growth,  not  a  produc- 
tion, and  those  days  are  long  gone  by  in  the  life  of  mankind  when  new  lan- 
guages were  reared ;  we  will  in  the  future  only  see  old  ones  disappear.  But 
fur  the  common  language  some  good  will,  no  doubt,  come  out  of  these  awk- 
ward exertions ;  it  will  be  purified  and  ennobled,  and  perhaps  enriched. 

The  third  partner  in  tlie  Scandinavian  union  is  the  Danish  people,  a  nation 
of  islanders,  very  apt  to  burst  into  song  when  they  see  a  stretch  of  low  hills, 
with  some  beech  trees  scattered  over  the  slope ;  always  merry  when  they  feel 
a  western  gale  sweeping  over  their  fiices ;  sick  when  they  cannot  see  the  ocean, 
and  deeply  in  love  with  certain  large  globe  clouds  which  drift  over  their  sky 
all  the  year  round,  every  now  and  then  bursting  into  roaring  rain,  and  then 
peacefully  retiring  behind  a  brilliantly  painted  rainbow.  The  Danes  are  of  a 
mercantile  turn  of  mind.  When  the  English  poor  laws  were  under  prepara- 
tion, the  English  ambassador  to  Copenhagen  sent  in  a  report,  in  which  he 
struck  exactly  the  most  characteristic  ti*ait  in  the  nature  of  the  Danish  people. 
The  first  thing,  he  said,  a  poor  Dane  strives  to  get  possession  of,  is  a  meer- 
schaum pipe,  and  the  next  a  clock,  not  because  he  likes  to  smoke,  or  because 
he  wishes  to  keep  himself  posted  about  the  time,  but  because  he  intends  to 
trade  with  them.  It  is  true.  A  foreigner  would  be  very  much  surprised  at 
seeing  the  peasant  lads  going  to  church  on  a  Sunday  morning,  each  carrying 
a  meerschaum  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  still  more  surprised  he  would  be  at  seeing 
them  return,  none  carrying  the  same  pipe.    They  have  traded  in  the  mean 
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time.  In  the  church?  No,  not  exactly  so.  But  after  serrice  thej  gather  on 
tlie  lawn  outside  the  high,  whitewashed  stone  wall  which  encircles  the  church- 
yard, and  here  is  held  a  real  pipe  and  clock  market,  and  here  is  won  the  first 
penny  of  many  a  great  fortune.  In  Denmark,  a  great  merchant,  who  sends 
his  own  ships  to  New  York  and  Hong  Kong,  often  hegan  business  on  the  lawn 
outside  the  churchyard  wall,  and  with  one  meerschaum  pipe.  Trading  is  an 
instinct  with  the  Danish  people,  and  often  a  talent.  Whether  a  certain  capa- 
city is  a  real  talent,  whose  development  will  benefit  tlie  whole  society,  or 
whether  it  is  only  a  kind  of  shrewdness  to  which  society  had  better  not  give  aD3r 
opportunity,  can  only  be  decided  by  looking  at  the  moral  ideas  which  govern 
this  capacity  under  its  working;  but  hera  I  wisli  to  add  that  the  moral  ideas 
which  rule  the  Danish  pipe  and  clock  market  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
entertained  by  the  great  commercial  world,  and  any  infringement  on  these 
laws  is  very  rapidly  and  very  peremptorily  punished.  When  a  juvenile  mer- 
chant has  bought  a  pipe  for  five  dollars,  and  induces  another  to  pay  him  five 
dollars  and  a  half  for  it  by  telling  that  it  has  cost  six  dollars,  he  is  considered 
a  rascal,  and  nobody  will  ti*ade  with  him  any  more.  But  if  he  exchanges  his 
pipe  for  a  clock*  and  the  clock  for  a  sheep,  and  the  sheep  for  another  pipe 
worth  six  dolLirs,  he  is  considered  a  smart  fellow,  and  people  wish  to  be  ac- 
commodated by  him.  For  this  market  has  also  its  commission  merchants. 
When  a  youth  buys  his  first  pipe,  he  dares  not  do  it  on  his  own  account  By 
no  means.  It  is  too  grave  an  af&ur.  It  is  almost  like  marrying.  He  makes 
the  bargain  through  an  elder  and  more  experienced  friend,  to  whom  he  pays 
a  commission.  And  here  come  in  the  rings  and  the  corners.  Two  old  peas- 
ants hate  each  other.  They  never, speak  or  bow  to  each  other.  Why?  Well, 
thirty  years  ago  they  were  both  commission  merchants.  They  both  wished 
to  buy  the  same  pipe  for  their  respective  clients,  and  buy  it  at  the  lowest 
price.  There  was  a  collision,  there  was  a  collapse.  Nobody  saw  it  except 
the  two  rivals,  but  tliey  have  never  forgotten  it. 

Like  all  nations  of  a  mercantile  tendency,  the  Danes  have  a  strong  sense 
for  poetry  and  art.  The  agriculturist  does  not  need  them ;  Nature  herself 
administers  to  his  mind  the  office  of  art.  The  manufacturer  does  not  enjoy 
them ;  his  taste  is  confined  to  the  lowest  kind  of  beauty,  pulchritudo  {Mdheren$, 
whose  only  office  is  to  embellish  the  useful.  But  whenever  commerce  and 
trade  become  the  main  business  of  a  people,  or  of  an  age,  art  is  created. 
When,  in  olden  time,  the  Greek  merchants  had  established  a  trade  with  the 
whole  known  world,  they  built  tlie  Parthenon.  When,  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  Italian  cities  held  the  world^s  commerce  in  their  hands,  they  painted  the 
Madonna.  Every  new  outburst  of  great  art  is  connected  with  mercantile  suo- 
cess,  and  connected  with  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  dependent  upon  it  The 
cathedral  is  built  by  merchants,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  king  overtook  the 
merchants  before  the  work  was  done,  the  cathedral  was  never  finished. 
When  the  Bourse  of  Antwerp  made  its  largest  transactions,  Rubens  painted 
'*  The  Descent  from  the  Cross.*^  When  the  English  people  made  its  first  au- 
dacious but  successful  endeavor  to  grasp  the  world^s  commerce,  Shakespeare 
Avrote  ••  Hamlet.^*  The  Danes  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  developing 
their  mercantile  talent  on  a  great  scale ;  the  Scandinavian  union  will  be  their 
opportunity.  Yet  they  are  possessed  of  some  art  which  they  can  invite  the 
world  to  look  at. 

CUEMSHS  PeTERSEX. 


w 


HOMAGE. 

I. 
'HITE  daisies  on  the  meadow  green 


Present  thy  beauteous  form  to  me: 
Peaceful  and  joyful  these  are  seen, 

And  peace  and  joy  encompass  thee. 
I  watch  them  where  they  dance  and  shine* 
And  love  them — ^for  their  beauty's  thine. 

II. 
Red  roses  o^or  the  woodland  brook 

Remember  me  thy  lovely  face : 
So  blushing  and  so  fresli  its  look. 

So  wild  and  shy  its  radiant  grace. 
I  kiss  them  in  their  coy  retreat, 
And  think  of  lips  more  soft  and  sweet. 

lu. 
Gold  arrows  of  the  merr^  morn 

Shot  swiftly  over  eastern  seas. 
Gold  tassels  of  the  bending  corn 

That  ripple  in  tlie  August  breeze. 
Thy  wildering  smile,  thy  glorious  hair, 
And  all  thy  power  and  state  declare. 

IV. 

White,  red,  and  gold — the  awful  crown 

Of  virtue  and  of  beauty  too! 
From  what  a  height  those  eyes  look  down 

On  him  who  proudly  dares  to  sue. 
Yet,  free  from  self  as  God  from  sin 
Is  love  that  loves  nor  asks  to  win. 

V. 

Let  me  but  love  thee  in  the  flower. 

The  waving  grass,  the  dancing  wave. 
The  fragrant  pomp  of  garden  bower. 

The  violet  on  the  nameless  grave. 
Sweet  dreams  by  night,  sweet  thoughts  by  day, 
And  time  shall  tire  ere  love  decay. 

VI. 

Let  me  but  I^ve  thee  in  the  glow 

When  morning  on  the  ocean  shines. 
Or  in  the  mighty  winds  that  blow. 

Snow-laden  through  tlie  mountain  pineft— 
In  all  that's  fair,  or  grand,  or  dread — 
And  all  shall  die  ere  love  be  dead. 

William  Wintxb. 
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IT  is  easy  to  show  that  out  of  every  thousand  of  persons  betting^  ocmtinu- 
ously  on  even  chances,  one  man  must  lose  ten  times  consecutively,  and 
that  for  this  mian  to  succeed  on  the  nintli  or  tenth  venture  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  most  essential  principles  of  evenhandedness.  This  is  called  a  nin 
of  bad  luck,  but  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  rules  of  luck  itself,  readily  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  their  plainest  phases.  And  this  explanation,  though 
dispelling  much  of  the  hazy  awe  that  usually  envelops  the  blind  goddess, 
marks  the  phenomenon  the  more  plainly  and  certunly  as  one  of  the  curioei- 
ties  of  truth. 

Should  it  appear,  however,  in  any  given  instance  of  successive  failure,  that 
the  result  did  not  depend,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  have  depended,  upon  chaiioe, 
the  repetition  of  attempt  would  be  almost  as  curious  as  the  repetition  of  re- 
sult, especially  when  the  forces  necessary  for  success  were  controlled  by  the 
same  will  as  were  those  that  repeated  the  endeavor.  And  the  interest  would 
rise  with  the  growing  number  of  renewed  efforts  and  repeated  disafipoinU 
ments. 

Such  an  instance,  the  rarest  in  our  history,  among  the  most  peculiar  of 
any  land,  is  the  story  of  those  half-forgotten,  half-remembered  French  spolia- 
tion claims,  that  awake  when  mentioned  something  like  the  uncertain  group- 
ings of  a  long-gone  dream.  • 

And  strange  it  is  that  they-H^laima  of  oar  merehante  for  vessels  and  car- 
goes seized  by  France  during  her  revolution — should  in  their  history  take 
their  starting  point  from  the  time  when  in  our  revolution  the  same  France 
spoke  across  the  waters  words  of  encouragement  to  our  disheartened  patriots, 
and  made  good  her  promises,  with  ships  that  protected  our  coasts  and  with 
armies  that  marched  and  fought  by  the  side  of  our  revived  and  growing  forces, 
until  Yorktown  set  the  seal  of  success  upon  our  struggle,  and  lustred  her 
generous  adventure  with  the  glory  of  achievement. 

Who  does  not  know  that  the  darkest  hour  of  our  revolution,  hanging  like 
an  ill-boding  curtain  over  the  fhture,  was  at  Valley  Forge;  when,  by  the 
camp  fires  over  which  his  handful  of  soldiers  huddled  night  long,  barefoolad, 
hungry,  and  in  rags,  Washington  was  constrained  to  write  to  Congress  tJhst 
'*  unless  some  great  and  capital  change  takes  place,  the  army  must  be  inevita- 
bly reduced  to  one  or  the  other  of  three  tilings — starve,  dissolve,  or  disperse"? 
And  who  does  not  know  the  joy  and  enlivenings  of  hope  that  clothed  and 
fed  and  swelled  the  ranks  of  this  tattered  remnant  of  an  army,  when  the  trea- 
ties of  February  6, 1778,  with  their  mutual  guarantees,  between  France  and 
our  confederation,  were  eagerly  ratified  by  Congress  and  proclaimed  in  the 
camps  P 

Yet  the  aid  of  France  was  not  given  wiChoi^'fti  price.  And  for  the  boon 
of  liberty  and  independence  which  she  offered  us,  we  pledged  ourselves  to 
guarantee  to  her  forever  her  possessions  in  America,  conceded  important  and 
exclusive  privileges  for  her  armed  ships,  and  promised  American  convoy  to 
her  commerce.    The  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  alUanee  recites  that 

**  The  two  partieBgiuinuitee  matuaUy,  flrom  the  present  time  and  IbreTer,  againat  all  ottarpov- 
en,  to  wit :  the  United  States  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty .  the  present  poaeeaalons  of  the  enmi 
of  Franoe  in  America,  as  well  as  those  which  it  may  acquire  by  the  ftiture  treiUy  •i  peace.   And 
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hto  BKMt  Ghristiaii  Mj^esty  giunmntees.  on  hiapart,  to  the  United  States,  their  liberty,  towtelgpty, 
and  independence,  abecriate  and  nnliniited,  ag  well  in  matters  of  government  as  commerce,  and 
also  tbelr  possessions,  and  the  additions  or  conquests  tbat  tbeir  confederation  may  obtain  dnrlng 
the  war  firom  any  of  the  domains  now  or  heretolbre  possessed  by  Great  Britain  in  North  Amer- 
IGB.'*  It  behkg  further  stipulated  that  "In  ease  of  rupture  between  France  and  England,  the  re- 
ciprocal guarantee  shall  haveftill  force  and  effect  the  moment  such  war  shall  break  out ;  or  if  no 
rupture  take  place,  ttien  the  guarantee  shall  not  take  place  until  the  moment  of  the  cessation  of 
tlie  present  war  between  the  United  States  and  England  shall  have  ascertained  their  possessions.'' 

The  possessions  of  Franoe  ia  America  at  this  date  were  the  islands  of  St. 
Domingo,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Deseada, 
Marie  Galante,  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  Grenada,  and,  on  the  mainland,  Cayenne 
and  Orleans;  each  and  all  of  which,  by  this  treaty,  the  United  States  guaran- 
teed to  France  forever. 

By  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  concluded  at  the  same  Ume,  the 
United  States  undertook  to  convoy,  by  their  ships  of  war,  all  vessels  belonging 
to  French  subjects,  to  the  same  extent  as  they  were  bound  to  protect  American 
merchantmen ;  to  open  their  ports  to  French  ships  of  war  and  privateers  with 
their  prizes,  and  to  close  them  against  those  of  any  nation  at  war  with  France, 
except  during  the  emergency  of  the  weather,  and  then  *'  all  proper  metM^is 
shall  be  vigorously  used  that  they  go  out  and  retire  as  soon  as  possible  " ;  to 
allow  French  privateers  '*  to  fit  their  ships,  to  sell  what  they  have  taken,  or  in 
any  other  manner  whatsoever  to  exchange  their  ships,  merchandise,  or  any 
ether  lading,"  but  privateers  at  enmity  witli  Fi*ance  were  not  even  to  pro- 
omre  provisions  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  cost  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  dollars  in  money,  and 
of  the  inestimable  lives  of  her  citizen  soldiers  and  sailors,  France  performed 
her  part  of  the  treaty.  Ours  remained  to  be  performed.  How  intimate  and 
firm  a  bond  of  friendship  these  warm  compacts  and  their  faitliful  fulfilment  by 
Ftanoe  promised  to  be ;  and  when  afterward  the  French,  apparently  catch- 
ing the  impulse  from  us,  proclaimed  tbeir  republic,  the  arch  of  liberty  seemed 
to  be  spanning  the  seas,  to  draw  the  two  peoples  into  a  still  closer  union. 

Oar  Government  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  binding  force 
of  this  responsibility;  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  our  minister  to  France,. in  writing  to 
our  minister  at  Madrid,  and  narrating  an  interview  with  Lord  Auckland,  said : 
"I  told  him  frankly  •  .  .  that  our  treaty  [Uie  tl*eaty  between  America 
and  France]  indeed  obliged  us  to  receive  into  our  ports  the  armed  vessels  of 
France,  wiUi  their  prizes,  and  to  refuse  admission  to  tlie  prizes  made  on  her 
by  her  enemies;  that  there  was  a  clause  also  by  which  we  guaranteed  to 
France  her  American  possessions,  and  which  might  perhaps  force  us  into  the 
war  if  these  were  attacked.  '  Then  it  will  be  war,'  said  he,  '  for  they  will  as- 
suredly be  attacked.* "    This  was  in  December,  1787. 

But  afi»rward  an  itching  seized  us  to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, and  as  early  as  1790  it  broke  out  in  the  person  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  as 
his  letter  of  September  18  of  that  year  from  London  to  the  President  shows. 
He  was  detailing  a  oonversation  he  had  had  with  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  on  that  subject: 

I  proceeded,  theretbre,  a  little  further,  and  prayed  him  to  consider  that  la  a  war  hetween 
Great  BritiUn  and  the  house  of  Bonrbon  (a  thing  which  must  happen  at  some  time),  we  can  give 
the  West  India  islands  to  whom  we  please,  without  engaging  in  the  war  ourselves ;  and  our  con- 
duct must  be  governed  by  our  Interest.  He  acknowledged  that  this  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected :  and  it  seemed  ttorn.  hUa  manner  that  the  same  tiling  had  been  represented  before,  bat  not 
ia  sooh  strong  colors. 

This  was  marked  confidential.  It  was  natural  that  such  expressions  should 
shrink  firom  daylight  in  those  days,  wh^n  the  treaties  with  France  were  but 
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twelve  years  olcL  However,  we  made  considerable  progress  in  forgefcting  Uie 
service  Fi*ance  had  done  us,  and  by  the  time  that  that  whirlwind  of  the  na- 
tions that  had  been  brewing  in  France  since  the  first  diijs  of  Louis  XIY. 
flung  tlie  gatliered  rage  of  the  lowliest  of  earth  upon  the  haughty  beards  of 
royalty,  our  young  republic  seemed  to  have  lost  sight  both  of  her  obligations 
to  France  and  of  her  mission  among  the  peoples. 

Genet,  tlie  new  French  minister,  upon  his  arrival  at  Charleston,  was  met 
with  the  proclamation  of  President  Washington  of  April  22,  1793,  in  which  he 
undertook,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  **to  adopt  and  pursue  a  conduct 
friendly  and  impartial  toward  the  belligerent  powers."  This  was  the  decisive 
step  that  terminated  our  ancient  friendship  with  Finance.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall says  it  was  *'  intended  to  prevent  the  French  minister  from  demanding 
the  performance  of  the  guarantee  contained  in  the  treaty  of  alliance."  Of 
course  Chief  Justice  Marshall  knew,  and  the  French  Grovernment  knew,  that 
neither  our  President's  proclamation,  nor  even  the  act  of  our  Congress  of  July 
7,  1798,  professing  to  abrogate  the  French  treaties,  could  affect  a  solemn  com- 
pact between  sovereign,  independent  nations,  each  tlie  peer  of  the  other. 
Tet,  as  our  Government  seemed  bent  upon  a  decided  course  of  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  position,  Minister  Genet  reported  to  his  Government  "  that 
the  Secretary  of  War,  on  his  communicating  the  wish  of  the  Windward  Islands 
to  receive  promptly  some  firearms  and  some  cannon,  which  might  put  into  a 
state  of  defence  possessions  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  had  the  front  to 
answer,  with  an  ironical  carelessness,  that  the  principles  established  by  the 
President  did  not  permit  him  to  lend  so  much  as  a  pistol." 

Meanwhile  England,  with  her  gi*udges — old  and  new — ^to  goad  her  on,  was 
marshalling  Europe  to  crush  out  this  offshoot  of  democracy  on  the  continent, 
and  in  six  months  had  formed  twenty-three  separate  treaties  of  alliance,  the 
spirit  and  object  of  which  are  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  that  with 
Prussia  of  July  14,  1793: 

Article  8.  The  high  contracting  parties  having  already  taken  the  resolution  to  shut  all  their 
ports  against  French  ships,  and  not  to  permft  the  erportaUon,  in  any  cases,  firom  ttieir  said  ports 
Ibr  France,  of  any  military  or  naval  stores,  or  com,  grain,  salt,  meat,  or  other  provisions,  they  re- 
ciprocally engage  to  continue  these  measures,  and  promise  to  employ  all  other  means  wbicdi  sfaaH 
be  in  their  power  for  ii\|aring  the  commerce  of  France,  and  ibr  bringing  her  by  such  means  to 
Just  conditions  of  peace . 

Also  by  the  instructions  given  by  Russia  to  her  Admiral  Tchitchagoff,  in 
pursuance  of  her  treaty  with  England  of  March,  1793 : 

We  have  ordered  a  fleet  of  twenty- five  sail  of  the  line,  and  ftigates  to  be  equipped  for  Ibnr 
months,  and  under  your  command.  The  principal  duty  of  our  naval  armament  consists  to.  wlial 
follows: 

We  are  bound,  according  to  our  stipulations  with  His  Maj^tj  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to 
endeavor  to  prevent  these  French,  who  persist  in  their  rebellion,  from  receiving  any  supplies  of 
which  they  may  be  in  need.  The  hostile  measures  employed  against  them  are  not  strictly  eoo- 
formable  to  the  natural  laws  of  war,  when  it  unfortunately  take»  place  between  nations  aider 
lawful  government ;  but  as  tliese  measures  are  taken  against  those  amint  villains  wtm  have  over- 
turned all  duties  observed  toward  God,  the  laws,  and  the  government— who  have  even  gone  sofiff 
as  to  take  the  life  of  their  own  soverdgn— the  means  of  punishing  ttuMe  villains  ought  in  jnstioe  ta 
bo  employed  In  such  a  manner  as  to  accelerate  and  insure  success  in  so  salutary  an  affBir." 

In  addition  to  this,  British  orders  in  council  directed  the  capture  of  neu- 
tral vessels  with  provisions  bound  to  France ;  and  so  rigorously  were  tliese  or- 
ders executed,  and  so  gi*eat  wtis  the  diversion  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from 
the  channels  that  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  indicated,  that  the  British 
market  was  glutted,  while  France  was  starving  with— or  rather  widiout— floor 
at  forty  dollars  per  barrel. 

Hungry  men  are  more  apt  to  eat  than  to  ask  questions ;  and  so  it  happaned 
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that  the  National  Conyention  of  Fi'ance,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1793,  responded  to 
the  British  attempts  to  starve  the  republic  into  dissolution  by  a  decree  arrest- 
ing all  neutral  vessels  laden  with  provisions  and  destined  to  an  enemy's  port, 
yet  promising  indemnity  to  neutrals  who  might  suffer  by  Its  operation.  Tlien 
commenced  the  seizui'e  of  American  vessels  and  cargoes.  Our  commerce 
drew  back  from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  and  the  shipping  lay  idle  at  the 
wharves.  At  this  juncture  the  following  circular  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  (Mr.  Jefferson)  to  tlie  merchants  of  the  United  States  was  issued 
to  reassure  the  American  merchants,  and  President  Washington  adopted  it 

iu  his  message  of  December  5,  1793 : 

Phiuidklphia,  August  27, 1798. 

Td . 

Gkntlkmsn  :  Complaint  having  been  made  to  ttie  Government  of  the  United  States  of  some 

Instances  of  nnjnstiflable  vexation  and  spoliation  on  our  merchant  yessels  by  the  privateers  <tf  the 
powers  at  war  [England  and  France] ,  and  it  l>eing  possible  that  other  instances  may  liave  hap* 
pened,  of  which  no  information  has  been  given  to  the  Government,  I  have  it  in  chai^  A:xim  the 
President  to  assure  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  concerned  in  foreign  commerce  or  naviga- 
tion, that  due  attention  will  be  paid  to  any  ii^nrics  they  may  suffer  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  foreign 
countries,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  or  to  existini^  treaties  ;  and  that,  on  their  forwarding 
hither  wdl  authenticated  evidenoe  of  the  same,  proper  proceedings  will  be  adopted  for  their  rc- 
Uet 

And  the  French  view  of  the  case  coincided  at  this  time  with  the  Ameri- 
can. M.  Buchot,  the  Commissioner  of  Foreign  Relations,  on  tlie  8th  of  July, 
1794,  used  the  following  language  to  Mr.  Morris:  "The  sentiments  of  the 
Convention  and  of  the  Government  toward  your  fellow-citizens  are  too  well 
known  to  you  to  leave  a  doubt  of  their  disposition  to  make  good  the  losses 
which  circumstances  inseparable  from  a  great  revolution  may  have  caused 
some  American  navigators  to  experience" — sentiments  that  were  confirined 
by  all  the  official  utterances  of  France. 

By  this  time,  however,  Great  Britain  had  swept  from  France  the  bulk  of 
her  American  possessions,  without  hindrance  from  our  Government,  although 
Genet  did  not  cease  to  make  importunity  at  Philadelphia  for  tlie  performance 
of  the  guarantee  of  the  French  possessions.  At  last  he  was  dismissed  by 
Washington  for  his  persistency,  and  John  Jay  sent  to  effect  tlie  treaty  with 
England  that  bears  his  name.  This  was  ratified  in  October,  1795.  One  of  its 
articles  reads  thus :  "  Prizes  made  by  either  pai*ty  [England  or  tlie  United 
States]  sliall  be  free  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  other.  No  shelter  or  refuge  shall 
be  given  in  their  ports  to  such  as  liave  made  a  prize  upon  the  subjects  or  citi- 
zens of  either  of  the  said  parties.^'  (It  will  be  seen  that  this  expressly  contra- 
Tened  the  terms  of  our  treaty  with  France.)  The  French  wrath  arose.  The 
Directory  refused  to  receive  Charles  Cotesworth  Finckney,  sent  by  our  Gov- 
ernment as  minister  to  France,  in  place  of  James  Monroe,  and  by  one  decree 
after  another  turned  her  cruisers  loose  upon  our  commerce. 

It  will  be  recollected  tliat  Great  Britain,  in  pursuit  of  her  plan  to  starve 
France,  had  seized  Araeiplcan  vessels  and  their  cargoes — to  the  number  of  478 
—on  their  way  to  French  ports.  In  July  of  1795  France  declared  tliat  *^  the 
French  republic  will  treat  neutral  vessels,  eitlier  as  to  confiscation,  seaixhes, 
or  capture,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  shall  suffer  the  English  to  treat  them.^* 
A  wild,  loose,  and  unwarranted  piece  of  lawlessness,  followed  in  March,  1797, 
by  a  more  pungent,  expressive,  and  defiant  declaration,  which  affirms  that 
**  all  American  vessels  shall  be  lawful  prize,  if  found  without  a  role  d'equipage^ 
or  circumstantial  list  of  the  crew  " — a  violation  of  existing  treaties  and  pur- 
posely mischievous,  because  it  was  well  known  that  the  naval  customs  of  the 
United  States  did  not  require  anything  of  the  sort  to  be  among  the  ship's 
papers.    Thus  all  our  vessels  were  embraced.    And  these  edicts  were  not 
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idle  Irordfl,  for  tinder  them  fifteen  hundred  American  merchiint  flags  dropped 
npon  their  captured  cargoes ;  and  these  constitute  the  subject  of  the  French 
spoliation  claims. 

Such,  briefly  detailed,  is  a  history  of  the  first  stage  of  these  much-yezed 
and  long-standing  claims  of  our  citizens;  in  which  it  would  seem,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  depredations  had  been  committed  on  our  commerce  by  a  power 
with  whom  we  were  at  peace;  on  the  other,  that  great  treaties  between  1h% 
two  nations  had  been  disregarded,  if  not  wilfully  violated  by  both.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  could  not  long  continue  between  states.  It  must  be  followed 
by  a  less  doubtful  peace,  or  by  actual  war;  and  an  interchange  of  views 
through  negotiation  was  a  proper  preliminary  to  either.  France  had  nothing 
to  lose  by  a  continuance  of  this  unfriendly  peace.  Her  sway  had  departed 
from  tlie  islands,  and  the  voice  of  American  guarantee  had  died  away  withoul 
an  echo  of  apology  to  lend  grace  to  its  failure.  Moreover,  many  a  hnngty 
Frenchman's  stomach  was  stayed  with  captured  American  provender;  and 
France  neither  offered  nor  for  a  time  would  she  accept  n^otiation. 

The  United  Stales,  however,  had  nothing  to  gain  by  prolonging  the  nek 
that  was  upon  her  commerce,  and  accordingly  constituted  Mr.  Pinckney,  Mr. 
Marshall,  and  Mr.  Gerry  a  special  mission  to  secure  indemnity  for  these  spoli- 
ations ;  and  Mr.  Pickering,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  of  instmo- 
tions,  dated  July  15,  1797,  enjoined  upon  them  **  not  to  renounce  these  claims 
of  our  citizens,  nor  to  stipulate  that  they  be  assumed  by  the  United  States 
Government ";  also,  to  propose  "  a  substitute  for  the  reciprocal  guarantee^; 
or,  **  if  France  insists  on  the  mutual  guarantee,  to  aim  at  some  modification  of 
it " ;  **  instead  of  troops  or  ships  of  war,  to  stipulate  for  a  moderate  sum  of  money 
or  quantity  of  provisions,  at  the  option  of  France — ^the  provisions  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  our  own  ports  in  any  fliture  defensive  wars;  the  sum  of  money,  or  its 
value  in  provisions,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  during 
any  such  war." 

But  France  thought  not  of  peace  nor  of  negotiations.  The  pent-up  fury  of 
her  revolutionary  fires  was  bursting  the  bonds  with  which  England  had  thought 
to  smother  the  volcano,  and  the  meteor  that  was  to  blazon  her  crest  with  ttie 
grandest  glitterings  of  military  glory  was  beginning  to  trace,  on  the  dismal 
surroundings  which  her  enemies  had  drawn  around  her  in  funereal  pomp,  the 
defiance  of  a  leader  and  of  a  people  whose  single  thought  and  united  voice 
was  war.  Our  plenipotentiaries  were  not  received,  and  this  indignity  starred 
profoundly  the  national  indignation.  Congress,  by  the  proper  legislation,  pro- 
vided for  war,  calling  upon  Washington  to  be  in  readiness  to  give  the  wdgfat 
of  his  presence  and  the  energy  of  his  character  once  more  to  the  cause  of  the 
republic;  by  act  of  May  28,  1798,  authorized  public  vessels  of  tJie  United 
States  to  capture  "  armed  vessels  of  the  republic  of  France,  which  have  com* 
mitted,  or  shall  be  found  hovering  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  committing,  depredations  on  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  tliereof  **; 
by  act  of  June  13,  1798,  suspended  all  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  until  the  **  Government  of  France  shall  clearly  dis- 
avow and  shall  be  found  to  refrain  from  the  aggression,  depredations,  and 
hostilities  by  them  encouraged  and  maintained  against  the  vessels  and  odier 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States";  by  act  of  June  25,  1798,  au- 
thorized merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  resist  search  or  seizure  by 
any  armed  French  vessci,  to  repel  assaults,  and  to  capture  the  aggresson, 
until  **  the  Government  of  France  shall  cause  the  commanders  and  crews  of 
all  armed  French  vessels  to  refrun  from  the  lawless  depredations  and  out- 
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rages  hitherto  enconraged  and  authorized  by  that  Goyernment  against  the 
merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  " ;  and  by  act  of  July  7,  1798,  declared 
tlie  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  France  to  be  no  longer  obligatory 
upon  US.  Fmnce  saw  the  folly  of  her  rudeness,  apologized,  and  invited  a  r^ 
u:wal  of  negotiations.  Accordingly  President  Adams  appointed  a  second 
commission  of  three,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Davie,  and  Mr.  Van 
Murray,  whose  instructions  from  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  March  4,  1799, 
were  both  to  insist  upon  indemnity  for  the  spoliations  upon  American  com- 
merce and  to  refuse  to  renew  the  guarantee  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Im- 
mediately upon  an  exchange  of  powers  with  the  French  commission,  our  plen- 
ipotentiaries proposed  *'  an  arrangement  to  ascertain  and  discharge  the  equita- 
ble claims  of  citizens  of  either  natien  upon  the  other,  whether  founded  in 
contract,  trea^,  or  the  laws  of  nations."  The  French  commissioners,  with 
Joseph  Bonaparte  at  their  head,  promptly  responded  that  **  the  first  object  of 
the  negotiation  ought  to  be  the  determination  of  the  regulations,  and  the  steps 
to  be  followed  for  the  estimation  and  indemnification  of  injuries  for  which 
either  nation  may  make  claim  for  itself  or  for  any  of  its  citizens.'* 

The  Americans  fought  shy  of  the  old  treaties,  endeavoriiTg  always  to  leave 
them  and  their  consequences  out  of  the  question,  or  at  least  to  postpone  their 
consideration  until  after  it  "  shall  be  seen  what  arrangement  would  be  ac- 
ceptable for  the  claims  of  citifsens.'*  But  the  French  planted  themselves  reso- 
lutely upon  the  antagonistic  posttiou  of  making  **the  acknowledgment  of 
former  treaties  the  basis  of  negotiation  and  tlie  condition  of  compensation.** 
Thus  the  claims  and  counter-claims  directly  confronted  each  other,  and  the 
American  commissioners  were  thus  compelled  to  vary  from  their  instructions 
or  to  abandon  the  negotiation ;  and  they  did  not  long  remain  undecided.  They 
proposed  tliat  the  ancient  treaties  should  be  renewed  except  in  the  items  of 
guarantee  and  of  the  prize  articles,  and  that  for  the  release  from  these  the 
Unilttd  States  should  pay  to  Flrance  eight  millions  of  francs.  The  response 
to  this  proposition,  signed  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  lileurien,  and  Bcederer,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1800,  is  as  follows : 

Tm  tk*  Miniatv  PtnipotmUiary  oftk%  UnUtd  StrnteM  at  Parit. 

We  ihaU  haTe  Uie  riffht  to  take  our  prises  into  tbe  ports  of  Amerloa. 

A  eommisslon  shall  regulate  tbo  indenmities  which  either  of  the  two  natkms  may  owe  to  tbe 
eltisena  of  the  other. 

Tbe  indenuities  which  shall  be  due  by  France  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  paid 
by  tbe  United  States.  And,  in  return  for  which,  Fnnce  yields  the  excluslTe  privilege  resolting 
from,  the  seTcnteenth  and  twenty 'Second  articles  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  and  faun,  the  rights 
of  xnaraatee  of  the  eleyenth  arUole  of  the  treaty  of  alliance. 

This  the  American  plenipotentiaries  declared  inadmissible,  and  proposed  a 
temporary  arrangement,  which  terminated  in  the  **  provisional  treaty  "  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1800,  the  second  article  of  which  is  as  follows : 

The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  two  parties,  not  being  able  to  agree  at  pcesent  respectmg 
the  treaty  of  alliance  of  February  6  1778,  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  of  the  same  date,  and 
the  convention  of  14th  of  November,  1788,  nor  upon  the  indemnities  mntua  ly  due  or  claimed,  Uie 
parties  will  negotiate  farther  on  these  subjects  at  a  convenient  time;  and  until  they  may  have 
agreed  on  these  points  the  said  treaties  and  convention  shall  have  no  operation,  and  the  relations 
of  the  two  ooontries  shaU  be  regulated  as  follows. 

But  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  determined  to  conclude  matters  at 
once,  expunged  this  second  article,  and  declared  the  treaty  ratified  with  that 
exception.  It  was  then  returned  for  the  First  Consnrs  action  upon  this  ex- 
cision of  the  second  article,  and  he,  on  the  81  st  of  July,  1801,  again  ratified  it 
with  the  proviso  "  that  by  this  retrenchment  the  two  states  renounce  the  re- 
spaotive  pretensions  which  are  the  subject  of  the  said  article.'*  when  it  was 
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again  submitted  to  the  American  Senate,  which  formallj  accepted  the  proTiso, 
and  the  treaty  was  proclaimed  in  due  form  December  21,  1801. 

Here  then  terminates  the  second  stage  of  these  claims — their  treatment  bj 
the  two  nations  upon  negotiation.  No  money  was  paid  to  the  United  States 
by  France  upon  Uiis  account.  Did  any  other  consideration  pass?  Oar  own 
Government  fully  recognized  the  justness  of  the  claims,  and  France  recognized 
them  in  general  terms  during  these  diplomatic  proceedings.  But  France  had 
her  national  claims  to  urge  in  opposition ;  tliat  is,  those  issuing  from  the  obli- 
gations of  the  old  treaties.  Our  Congress  had  nominally  abrogated  them,  bnt 
that  technical  abrogation  was  no  abrogation  at  all.  A  treaty  is  a  bargidn,  a 
contract  between  two  nations ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  one  nation  to  abro> 
gate  its  treaty  with  another,  as  it  is  for  one  individual  party  to  a  contracti  of 
his  own  motion,  to  abrogate  that  contract.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  means 
of  enforcing  the  observance  of  a  treaty  upon  either  of  the  nations  who  are  par- 
ties thereto,  nor  any  method  of  recovering  damages  for  the  infractions  of  the 
treaty — except  by  war — that  can  be  operated  without  the  consent- of  both  na- 
tions ;  but  that  is  only  because  no  power  on  earth  exists  now  so  strong  as  to 
be  able  (and  willing)  to  compel  the  observance  by  nations  of  their  compacts. 
Wrongs  cannot  always  be  remedied;  but  they  do  not  thereby  cease  to  be 
wrongs.  But  Congress  could  not  have  intended  the  attempted  abrogation  to 
be  retroactive,  and  thereby  to  avoid  their  previous  infraction.  Moreover,  if 
tliey  were  abrogated  by  the  act  of  Congress,  why  did  our  plenipotentiaries 
propose  a  payment  of  eight  millions  of  francs  for  a  release  from  the  articles 
of  guarantee  and  prize  contained  in  the  old  treaties?  The  technical,  one- 
sided abrogation  by  us  could  have  only  been  regarded — and  intended — as  a 
suspension  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaties  during  the  lawless  operations  of 
the  French  cruisers.  The  burden,  then,  of  the  treaties  still  existed  to  wei^ 
upon  us ;  but  even  if  that  had  been  denied  by  our  Grovernment,  it  was  constantly 
maintained  by  France.  And  the  matter  stood,  claim  against  claim.  Eveot- 
nally  France,  in  the  proviso  of  her  First  Consul,  renounced  her  claim.  Upon 
what  consideration?  The  renunciation  by  us  of  our  claim.  And  we  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  of  mutual  renunciation.  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose 
that  our  Government  was  not  bound  to  urge  these  claims  one  step  further  than 
was  done.  France  refused  to  pay  them,  unless  we  would  pay  her  claim ;  and 
we  could  have  proceeded  no  further  except  by  war.  And,  though  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  agent  of  the  whole  nation — ^is  not  bound  to  go  to  war  in  behalf 
ol  its  individual  citizens,  if  the  whole  of  a  nation,  through  its  agent,  the  Gov- 
ernment, receive  a  benefit  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  its  citizens,  a  ccedit  re- 
sults to  that  part  that  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  common  fund,  in  order  that 
tlie  benefits  and  the  burdens  of  society  may  be  equally  ^stributed  among  asd 
borne  by  its  members.  Now  it  is  clear  timt  the  claims  of  our  citizens  were 
released  by  our  Government  to  France ;  it  may  be  asserted  tliat  this  release 
was  an  abandonment.  Let  it  be  understood  first,  however,  tliat  tlie  negotia- 
tions, culminating  in  the  treaty  of  1801,  relieved  France  from  all  liability  to 
be  annoyed  in  the  matter  for  the  future ;  then,  if  no  benefit  accrued  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  to  the  citizens  thereof,  it  was  an  abandonment;  if  any  such  bene- 
fit did  accrue,  it  was  a  release,  involving,  of  course,  a  consideration.  Now, 
waiving  the  existence  of  the  old  treaties  between  France  and  the  United 
States  (though  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  did  subsist  in  their  obligations), 
waiving  even  the  damage  resulting — before  the  abrogation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States — to  France  by  the  infractions  (passive  and  active)  of  the 
treaties  on  our  part,  and  there  still  remains  the  broad  and  undeniable  hid 
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that  France  distinctly  made  and  resolutely  maiiUained  against  us,  in  all  tbe 
negotiations  dow^u  to  the  proviso  of  the  First  Consul,  a  national  claim  upon 
both  these  points.     Wliat  boots  it  whetlier  the  claim  was  a  just  one  or  not  for 
this  case?    Nations  must  be  on  speaking  terms.    The  intercourse  of  their  cit- 
izens with  each  other  must  be  untrammelled  by  disagreement  between  the  re- 
spective nations.    Hence  there  must  be  between  the  nations  agreement — 
treaties,  such  as  both  recognize  and  both  abide  by.    The  anomalous  condition 
of  affairs  between  France  and  the  United  States  had  to  be  adjusted,  and  had 
to  be  adjusted  on  terms  satisfactory  to  France  as  well  as  to  tlie  United  States. 
And  it  was  so  adjusted.    An  attempt  was  first  made  by  our  plenipotentiaries 
to  settle  the  national  claim  of  Finance  by  a  payment  of  eight  millions  of 
firancs ;  but  that  was  rejected  as  too  small  an  estimate  of  its  dignity.    The 
first  Consul  proposed  a  renunciation  of  both  claims.    It  would  be  interesting 
to  conjecture  by  what  device  we  would  have  rid  ourselves  of  the  national 
claim  that  France  presented  had  we  had  no  claims  of  American  citizens  to 
present  on  the  other  hand.    The  comparative  value  of  the  two  claims  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.    The  United  States  accepted  the  proposition, 
and  thereafter  France  was  forever  barred  of  her  national  claim,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  whose  claims  were  thus  renounced  could  expect  notliing 
from  the  country  tliat  had  thus  received  a  quittance  from  the  agent  of  those 
citizens.    It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  view  that  each  nation  renounced  the 
claim  it  presented  in  consideration  of  the  renunciation  by  the  other  of  the 
claim  which  it  presented.    A  national  benefit  accrued  then  to  the  whole  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.    It  will  hardly  do  to  say  that  the  Government,  in 
Imrteriug  instead  of  abandoning  the  claims  of  her  citizens,  exceeded  the  scope 
of  its  agency.    The  act  has  been  approved,  adopted,  and  accepted  by  the 
principal.    Moreover,  the  outgrowth  of  the  act,  the  advantages  and  benefits 
resulting  therefrom,  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  principal.     It  is  the  act  of  the 
principal,  and  the  principal  is  responsible.    The  private  property  of  these 
claimants,  as  existing  in  their  claims,  has  been  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire nation,  and  '*  just  compensation  "  should  be  made  out  of  the  public  treas- 
uiy.     What  is  the  measure  of  this  **  just  compensation,"  the  benefit  resulting  to 
tbe  nation  from  the  use  made  of  them,  or  the  value  of  the  property  thus  used? 
Whichever  the  claimants  choose.     The  former  is  vast  and  indefinite.    The 
necessities  of  our  strugglings  for  independence  wove  around  us  in  the  matter  of 
our  relations  with  France  a  very  web  of  complication ;  and  the  "  entangling, 
alliance  "  tliat  weighed  so  heavily  upon  Washington's  mind,  when  he  wrote 
his  Farewell  Address,  was  the  remembrance  of  this  millstone  about  the  nation^s 
neck,  that  threatened  to  drag  her  down  to  tlie  place  of  a  tributary  to  France. 

The  latter  is  susceptible  of  a  more  ready  computation.  The  original  esti- 
mate was  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  including  all  the  spoliations  of  American 
vessels— Ist,  by  capture  by  the  French;  2d,  by  capture  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards;  8d,  by  detention  by  embargo  at  Bordeaux — between  1792,  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  difficulties,  and  July  31, 1801,  when  the  First  Con- 
sul closed  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  France  by  his  proviso.  This  esti- 
mate embraced  more  than  two  thousand  vessels,  some  of  which  were  paid  for 
under  special  decrees  of  France.  Afler  deducting  those  provided  for  by  the 
Louisiana  convention  of  1803,  which  were  cases  of  debt,  those  paid  for  by 
Spahi  under  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  and  the  few  included  in  the  conven- 
tion  of  1831,  there  are  left  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  vessels,  of  the  prob- 
able value  of  over  twelve  millions  and  a  half,  as  the  proximate  estimate. 

Such  is  the  origin,  such  the  foundation,  and  such  the  probable  extent  of  these 
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French  Bpoliation  claims.  And  now  comes  the  oddest  part  of  the  story.  The 
claims  were  of  no  ordinary  nature.  They  would  present  themselves  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  neither  in  the  garb  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
some  unsatisfied  'contractor,  nor  in  tlie  perplexing  attitude  of  conflicting 
and  uncertain  rights  of  private  citizens,  whose  feud  had  found  its  way  into 
the  national  legislature.  Their  magnitude  was  a  guarantee  of  a  scrutiny 
into  their  merits  at  every  step  they  would  make  toward  the  public  treasury, 
and  their  historic  character  made  them  sufficiently  familiar  to  every  man  of 
even  moderate  information  to  invite  further  and  a  searching  examination  of 
the  ground  upon  which  they  rested.  Eminent  American  statesmen  of  the  time 
have  not  been  silent  upon  a  topic  of  so  much  importance.  Mr.  Madison,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1804,  used  these  words  respect- 
ing them,  in  an  official  communication  to  Minister  Pinckney:  "The  claims 
from  which  France  was  released  were  admitted  by  France,  and  the  release 
was  for  a  valuable  oonsidei*ation  in  a  correspondent  release  of  the  United 
States  from  certain  claims  on  them.''  Mr.  Pickering,  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  Washington,  in  a  letter  dated  November  19, 1824,  says :  *'  Then  it  seems 
clear  that,  as  our  Government  applied  tiie  merchants'  property  to  boy  off 
those  old  treaties,  the  sums  so  applied  should  be  reimbursed.*'  And  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  who  had  been  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  engaged  in  the 
negotiations,  said,  when  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  these  claims  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  that  **  he  was,  ft*om  his  own  knowledge,  satisfied  that  there 
was  the  strongest  obligation  on  the  Government  to  compensate  the  sufferers 
by  the  French  spoliations." 

One  would  think  that  seventy  years  ago  they  had  been  passed  upon, 
paid,  and  cancelled,  or  rejected,  and,  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  a  score  of 
Congresses,  ceased  to  exist  as  a  subject  of  legislation.  Yet  they  have  neither 
been  paid  nor  forgotten.  They  have  neither  filled  the  measure  of  successful 
existence,  nor  have  they  yielded  to  the  hand  of  time,  and  ceased  to  battle  for 
a  legitimate  consummation.  Memorials  and  petitions,  asking  for  compensa- 
tion, have  been  presented  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  commencing  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1802 — less  than  two  months  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
treaty — and  continuing,  in  an  almost  unbrok^i  stream,  unto  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  mustering  well-nigh  four  thousand  in  number.  On  tiie  22d  of  April, 
1802,  Mr.  Giles  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  first  report  ever 
presented  on  this  subject;  then  continuing,  and  alnK>st  keeping  step  with  the 
years,  follow  forty-one  others,  concluding,  for  the  present,  with  that  of  Mr. 
Sumner  before  the  Senate  at  this  session.  Of  these  reports  three  wei«  ad- 
verse^ two  minority  adverse,  and  thirty*nine  were  favorable.  Thirty-three 
bills  providing  for  their  payment  have  been  introduced  into  the  Houses,  not 
one  of  which  ever  became  a  law.  Two  of  them  ran  the  gauntiet  of  Congres- 
sional hazard,  to  meet  their  fate  at  the  hands  of  Presidents  Polk  and  Pierce  re- 
spectively. And  yet  these  claimants — no,  not  the  claimants,  nor  their  ohU- 
dren,  but  their  grandchildren  and  their  gi*eat-grandchildren — ^with  a  perse- 
verance that  should  mark  every  good  cause,  and  under  a  test  that  has  rarely 
survived  so  gallantly  in  a  bad  cause,  have  piped  the  gathering  once  more  to 
call  the  nation  to  Account. 

Solitary  remnant  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  if  unjust,  it  is  wonderful 
that  they  have  lived  so  long;  if  just,  it  is  strange  that,  in  threading  the  maiy 
perplexities  of  national  gratitude,  they  have  fkllen  into  the  same  round  of  Biit- 
adventnre  again  and  again,  until  the  years  grow  weary,  and  yet  they  cease  liot 

C.  M.  GlBBESm. 
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VI. 

LOST  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  EKGIJSH  LANGUAGE. 

rpHE  truly  English  part  of  the  composite  speech  known  as  the  English  Ian- 
JL  gnage  has  of  late  years  been  growing  in  favor  with  its  best  writers  as 
with  its  best  critics.  Whether  the  result  of  this  tendency  will  be  such  an 
actual  diminution  of  the  Romance  element,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
the  Teutonic,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  next  generation  as  has  been  made  in  the 
German  language  during  the  past  forty  years,  it  would  be  rash  to  say ;  but 
that  some  such  change  will  take  place  may  be  reasonably  hoped.  To  help  on 
such  a  change  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  has  compiled  his  *'  Lost  fieauties  of  the 
English  Language,^*  a  book  for  the  intention  of  which,  and  for  much  of  its 
matter,  all  lovers  of  good  English  owe  him  thanks.  It  is  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  words,  mostly  pure  English,  a  large  proportion  of  which  have  been 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  very  many  of  wliich  might  well  be  and  easily 
could  he  restored.  Such  a  book  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  our  language.  It  is  in  no  carping  spirit,  and  with 
no  intention  or  desire  to  undervalue  whatrDr.  Miickay  has  done,  that  the 
readers  of  *'  The  Galaxy  *^  are  cautioned  against  some  errors  into  which  he 
hiis  fallen,  both  in  liis  introductory  essay  and  in  the  body  of  his  work. 

In  the  former  are  set  forth  some  general  notions  as  to  language  which,  to 
say  the  least,  are  vague  and  unsound.  The  assertion,  for  instance,  that  *'  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe  that  have  sprung  from  the  Sanscrit  and  Celtic 
may  all  be  said  to  have  passed  their  infancy  and  youth,  and  to  have  reached 
maturity  if  not  old  age,"  has  either  no  meaning  at  all,  or  else  one  which  is  en* 
tircly  at  variance  witJi  true  philology.  Pliilology  knows  no  languages  in  mod- 
ern Europe  which  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Celtic.  Dr.  Mackay 
seems  to  have  the  vaguest  possible  notion  of  the  relative  position  of  tlie  San- 
scrit to  the  Indo-European  languages ;  for  he  speaks  again  of  "  words  derived 
from  the  Gaelic,  which  is  indubitably  a  branch  of  the  Sanscrit."  Now  Graelic 
is  no  more  a  branch  of  Sanscrit  than  Russian  is,  or  than  the  Gothic  was ;  that 
is,  it  is  not  so  at  all.  Gaelic  is  one  of  the  Celtic  languages ;  and  the  Celtic 
languages,  like  the  Teutonic  and  all  the  Indo-European  tongues,  dead  or  liv- 
ing, are  derived — as  it  seems  that  modern  philology  has  shown  beyond  dispute 
—from  one  original  language,  wbich  was  spoken  thousands  of  years  ago  by  a 
race  which  has  been  called  Aiyan,  and  which  dwelt  between  the  upper  w.^tei's 
of  the  Oxus  and  of  the  Indus,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  mountains. 
This  race  went  westward  into  Europe  and  southeastward  into  India ;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Aryan  unity,  that  is,  of  the  original  unity  of  the  Indian  and 
tlie  European  races,  is  the  great  achievement  of  modem  philology.  The  position 
of  the  Sansyit  language  is  merely  this :  it  is  the  earliest  known  existing  offshoot 
of  the  original  Aryan  speech,  which,  lost  of  coui'se  forever,  was  the  common 
l)arent  of  all  the  European  languages  and  of  the  Indian.  Having  ceased  to  be 
a  spoken  language  about  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  having  become  a  sa- 
cred language  the  preservation  and  study  of  wliich  was  made  the  special  care 
of  the  highest  caste  of  the  Indian  race,  it  has  remained  at  once  stationary,  ac- 
curately recorded,  and  thoroughly  known  i  and  thus  it  presents  us  a  solitaiy 
40 
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and  a  priceless  instance  of  an  Aryan  language  as  it  was  spoken  near  the 
cradle  of  the  race  not  very  long  (speaking  comparatively)  after  that  disper- 
sion of  the  Aryan  peoples,  and  confusion  of  their  tongues,  a  tradition  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  presei^ved  in  the  legend  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
But  therefore  to  say  that  any  language  of  Europe,  even  the  oldest  of  the  Cel- 
tic languages,  which  the  Gaelic  is  not,  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  is  as  if  we 
were  to  say  that  a  man  is  descended  ftom  his  great-grandaunt,  and  a  great- 
grandaunt  a  thousand  times  removed. 

A  like  error  is  the  assertion  that  "  the  English  and  Scotch  languages  are 
both  mainly  derived  from  the  Teutonic,  and  Hve  or  six  hundred  years  ago 
may  be  correctly  described  as  having  been  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scoto-Saxon.^* 
Now  "  Scoto-Saxon  "  describes  correctiy  no  language  ever  spoken  under  the 
sun.  Modern  English  and  Lowland  Scotch  are  philologically  the  same  lan- 
guage, of  which  they  are  but  dialects;  and  the  latter  is  and  ever  was  more 
Angle  than  the  language  spoken  south  of  the  Humber.  Moreover,  they 
are  not  mainly  derived  from  the  Teutonic ;  for  there  is  no  such  language  as 
the  Teutonic  known  to  philology.  Certain  languages,  including  the  extinct 
Norse  and  its  derivatives,  the  living  German  or  High  Dutch,  and  the  ex- 
tinct Gotiiic,  are  called  Teutonic  because  they  are  or  were  spoken  by  the 
Teutonic  branch  of  the  Aryan  race;  but  there  is  no  Teutonic  language,  unless 
the  term  is  applied,  as  it  sometimes  vaguely  is,  to  the  German  or  High  Dutch 
race  or  language;  and  in  that  c^e  Dr.  Mackay^s  assertion  is  no  less  untrue; 
for  ♦*  Scotch"  and  English  are  derived  not  from  the  German,  but  from  the  Low 
Dutch  branch  of  the  assumed  original  Teutonic  language. 

Of  an  error  of  another  kind,  committed  by  an  educated  and  intelligent 
man  who  has  lived  in  this  couYitry  some  years,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  !»- 
tience.  The  passage  in  question  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  but  it  is  to  tlie 
eflfect  that  the  peasantry  of  England  brought  over  here  "  the  rough  and  rustic 
speech  of  the  counties  ";  that  this  has  "been  adopted  by  the  less  iastidions 
winters  for  the  American  press,"  and  that  hence  are  derived  those  so-called 
••Americanisms*'  which  are  now  again  ••making  themselves  at  home  in  the 
old  country."  The  truth  is  exactiy  the  contrary  of  this  assertion.  ••Ameri- 
canisms," so  called,  are  of  two  sorts:  first,  vulgar  cant  and  slang,  such  as  may 
be  found  in  all  countries,  and  which  is  generally  evanescent,  but  which,  while 
it  lasts,  clings  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  was  hatched;  second,  good, 
well-derived  English  words,  which  were  used  by  the  best  writers  and  speakers 
in  England  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  whidi  have 
fallen  more  or  less  out  of  use  there  since  that  time.  A  comparison  of  tiic 
books  and  of  the  published  correspondence  of  the  two  countries,  fairly  made, 
like  witii  like,  shows  that  since  the  settlement  of  Virginia  and  New  England 
the  English  spoken  and  written  in  this  country  has  been  as  correct  as  that  of 
the  mother  country  itself,  and  that  it  has  in  particular  been  remarkably  free 
from  rusticity.  On  the  contrary,  its  characteristic  defect  is  a  lack  of  freedom 
and  ease,  and  a  too  careful  adhesion  to  tiie  '•  classical,"  or  rather  the  fiarmal 
style  of  the  last  century.  Apart  from  slang  and  cant,  ••  Americanisms"  are 
generally  words  and  phi-ases  tiie  englishhood  of  which  is  easily  estabUshed,  and 
the  source  of  which  is  to  be  traced,  not  through  the  rustic  dialects,  but  tiutjugh 
the  great  writers  whose  works  are  the  common  heritage  of  botii  countries. 

Turning  to  Dr.  Mackay's  vocabulary,  we  find  some  errors  which  are  very 
strange  indeed  in  the  work  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws  who  undertakes  to  write  abon^ 
language.  Remarking  upon  •*  lered  and  lewd,  learned  and  common  people,'' 
he  asks,  •'  Does  not  the  Scotch  laird  and  the  English  lard  come  from  l&red. 
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learned,  and  lared^  having  lore  or  learning? "  Dr.  Mackay  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  descent  of  lard  from  hlaford  is  much  clearer  than  that  of  many 
a  lord  from  his  reputed  anceBtor.  The  course  was  hlaford^  laford,  laverd, 
lauerd,  louerd  or  lotoerd,  lord.  No  less  surprising  is  his  remark  upon  **  atede, 
a  place ;  whence  stead,  in  such  words  as  &rm-stead,  etc."  To  this  he  adds  the 
following  amazing  etymology :  '*  In  the  days  of  chivalry  a  knight^s  plctce  was 
on  horseback;  whence  a  knight  and  his  atede,  t.  e.,  place."  But  steed,  mean- 
ing a  horse,  is  as  old  as  the  earliest  form  of  our  language.  It  is  merely  a 
modification  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stedct,  which  appears  again  in  stud.  And  the 
following  passages  from  the  lay  of  *'  Havelock  the  Dane,"  written  about  A.  D. 
1280,  are,  like  many  others  of  that  or  even  of  an  earlier  period,  quite  incon- 
sistent with  Dr.  Mackay^s  notion : 

And  wel  a  paleft«y  bistride 

And  wel  np-on  a  atede  ride. 

L.%J09Si. 

Thai  Qkan  haaede  ttil  god  atede 
Helm  and  sheld,  and  brinle  brith, 
And  al  Uke  wepen  <*at  Ibl  to  knith. 

Errors  like  those  which  I  have  pointed  out  are  scattered  too  freely  through 
Dr.  Mackay  ^s  book;  but -with  thi^  caution  I  commend  it  to  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  our  language.  It  presents,  in  a  convenient  form 
for  reference,  a  large  number  of  genuine  English  words  which  have  been 
thrust  aside  in  favor  of  others,  of  Romance  origin,  which  have  nothing  to 
recommend  them  but  that  to  some  people  they  seem  finer  and  more  elegant. 
Dr.  Mackay^s  purpose  i^good,  and  his  taste  and  research  are  generally  com- 
mendable. The  points  of  philology  on  which  he  has  erred  do  not  touch  the 
question  of  the  claims  of  good  English  words  to  be  restored  to  their  old  places. 

CONCLUDS,  COKCLUBIOX. 

I  am  asked  whether  conclude  and  conclusion,  used  in  a  certain  sense,  are 
really  "  Americanisms  "  or  **  vulgar  J*  As  to  whether  they  are  vulgar,  I  shall 
not  venture  an  opinion ;  but  that  in  any  sense  they  are  not  **  Americanisms,"  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  unless  the  mere  fact  that  a  word  or  phrase  is  more  com- 
monly used  in  "America"  than  in  England  makes  it  an  "Americanism," 
which  I  should  not  admit  The  sense  in  which  conclude  and  condusUm  are  re- 
garded as  '^  Americanisms "  by  some  persons,  whose  readiness  of  judgment 
runs  ahead  of  their  knowledge,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  passage,  which 
perhaps  was  the  occasion  of  my  correspondent's  inquiry : 

Balph,  home^cx,  like  most  disappointed  lovers,  eoncludeM  to  live.— "1^«  and  CHniut  q/  Shaka- 
fpeore,"  p.  887. 

Conclude  means  '*  come  to  a  oonclnalon/'  in  one  sense  of  the  phrase,  that  which  gives  to  eon- 
duHon  the  meaning  of  "Inference."  Coneluaion,  in  this  phrase,  also  signifies  "  resolntlon  ^  ;  bat 
ettnelude,  as  equivalent  to  the  phrase  when  it  attaches  this  sense  to  conciuaion,  has  long  ceased  to 
be  Engliah. 

I  have  not  looked  at  all  into  the  history  of  this  word,  it  never  having  been 
brought  to  my  attention  or  occurred  to  me  as  worthy  of  examination.  But  I 
am  not  unable  to  show  that  the  decision  that  it  is  not  English  is  at  least  some- 
what headlong  and  hasty.  In  a  contemporary  record  of  the  battle  of  St.  Al- 
bans, fought  A.  D.  1455,  we  find  the  following  passage : 

And  on  the  morroe  the  Kyng  and  the  seyde  Dnke,  with  oerteyn  other  Lordes,  oame  in  to  the 
Bytsbops  of  l4mdon,  and  there  kept  resydens  with  Joye  and  solempnyto,  eoneiudffnff  to  holde  the 
parlement  at  London  the  ix  day  of  July  next  comyng.—"  Jreluaologiat"  vol.  XK.,p.  519.* 

*  This  account  was  preserved  among  the  papers  of  Sir  William  Stonor,  steward  to  the  Abbot 
of  St,  Albans,  and  is  in  his  handwriting. 
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In  Gabriel  Haryey's  "  Trimming  of  Thomas  Nash,^^  published  A.  D.  1597, 
the  word  occurs,  with  even  a  more  marked  emphasis,  in  this  sense: 

though  [thou]  art  In  as  ill  a  taking  a«  the  hare,  which  being  nil  the  day  hunted,  at  lut 

coneiudet  to  di«  fbr,  sayd  she.  whither  should  I  fly  to  escape  these  doss  ? 

Shakespeare  furnishes  the  foUoMring  instances : 

jSneM.— We  must  give  up  to  Diomede's  hand 
The  lady  Cressida. 

TroUut,  Is  it  so  concluded  / 

— "  TroiluM and  Creuida**  aet  IV^ sc & 

MHe(u$.  The  Senate  have  comciudod 

To  give  this  day  a  orown  to  migh^  CaBsar. 

-"  JuliuB  C^ar;'  ost.  U,  se.  2. 

Cloten.  I  love  her  therefore ;  but, 

Disdaining  me  and  throwing  fi&vours  on 

The  low  Posthumns,  slanders  so  her  judgement 

That  what's  else  rare  is  chok'd ;  and  in  that  point 

I  will  conclude  to  hate  her ;  nay,  indeed. 

To  be  revenged  upon  her. 

-  "  Cymbeline,'*  act  in.,  «e.  6. 

In  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  A.  D.  1611,  the  word  is  of  rare  occurrence 
in  any  sense,  but  nevertheless  in  this  sense  it  is  not  wanting,  in  a  passage  ia 
which  St.  Paul  announces  with  authority  the  course  of  conduct  which  he  bis 
resolved  that  the  Gentiles  shall  follow : 

As  touching  the  Gentiles  which  believe,  we  have  written  and  coneludad  that  they  observe  do 
such  thing,  save  only  that  they  keep  themselves  IVom  things  offered  to  idols,  t^/^-~^AeU  zzL  5. 

The  original  word,  xpiyavrei^  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  exact  force  of  con- 
cluded in  our  translation,  which  in  the  Rheims  version  is  represented  by  **  de- 
creeing." A  contemporary  instance  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  same  sense 
is  furnished  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges^s  translation  of  *'  Lucan  ^ ; 

Our  power  no  fhrther  doth  extend. 
For  with  the  year  the  Consuls  end. 
But,  reverend  Lords,  your  powerfhll  state 
Is  not  conflned  to  any  date. 
Therefore,  conclude,  amongst  you  aU, 
That  Pompey  be  your  General. 

-^  Pkaroalia,"  book  T.,  ed.  lBii,p,  108. 

Chapman  or  Shirley  (probably  the  latter)  a£fords  us  the  following  instance 
in  a  play  published  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  later : 

proctor  Oeneral.—Wh&t  shall  I  say  ?  but  conclude  for  his  so  great  and  sacred  service,  boCli  to 
our  king  and  kingdome,  and  for  their  everlasting  benefit,  there  may  be  everlastini^  left  here  one 
of  his  loynes.  one  of  his  loynes  ever  remaine.  I  say,  and  stay  upon  this  Bench,  to  be  the  ezsmpfe 
of  all  Justice,  even  wliUe  the  North  and  South  Starre  shall  oontmue — "  Tragedy  of  Chabot,'' 
act.  III.,  cd.  16S9,  aig.  E.  1.  b. 

To  come  down  yet  further,  we  find  in  Kersey's  dictionary,  A.  D.  1721,  the 

following  definition,  which  has  value  not  only  as  giving  the  received  meaning 

of  the  word  in  question,  but  for  its  bearing  upon  the  announcement,  at  once 

carping  and  self-sufficient,  of  this  critic,  that  the  sense  of  conclude  in  question 

has  **  escaped  all  the  lexicographers  'M 

To  CONCLUDB,  to  finish  or  make  an  end  of;  to  infer  or  gather  by  reason  ;  to  reoolse  igrv,  to 
determine. 

And  that  obscure  lexicographer  Bailey  allowed  it  to  escape  him  also  in  this 

disgraceful  fashion.    I  quote  from  the  edition  of  1737 : 

To  CONCLUDE,  to  make  an  end  or  finish;  to  reeolve  upoik  or  determine;  alao  to  draw  a  coocln- 
slon  upon  something  said  before. 

We  have  seen  catastrophes  lilce  this  on  other  like  occasions.  And  perhaps  it 
is  dawning  upon  the  minds  of  my  readers  that  conclude,  in  the  sense  of  to  resohe 
upon,  cannot  have  so  very  long  ceased  to  be  English,  if  indeed  a  word  once 
rightly  English  can  ever  cease  to  be  so,  although  it  may  pass  out  of  common 
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use.  Finally,  as  to  the  decree  issued  above,  that  "  conclude,  as  equivalent  to 
the  phrase  when  it  attaches  this  sense  [**  resolution  "]  to  conclusion,  has  long 
ceased  to  be  English,"  see  the  following  passage  from  a  vei^  ikmous  novel, 
almost  of  our  own  day : 

and,  after  aU,  if  be  felt  in  any  real  danger,  it  would  then  be  Ume  to  ran  away. 

And  with  tliiB  conelugion  be  laid  ills  liead  upon  bia  pillow,  and  with  tbia  eonelusion  be  roae  in 
the  morning,  reeolring  to  be  cautions,  and  avoid  even  the  shadow  of  evil  in  action,  and  confine 
every  tempestnous  emotion  to  lils  own  bosom;  and  tn  thia  eonelution  he  began  the  most  danger- 
ous syatem  of  interooorse  that  ever  beguiled  man  or  woman.—"  The  AdmiroTa  Daughter,*'  ISH, 
chop.  X. 

Further  exemplification  of  the  perfect  and  present  Englishhood  of  this  word 
in  the  sense  in  question  is  hardly  needed,  but  it  might  doubtless,  and  may 
perhaps,  be  produced.  The  consideration  of  it  brings  to  my  mind  another 
word,  or  use  of  one,  which  the  same  critic,  ever  gentle,  ever  benignant,  as  be- 
comes one  who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  omniscient,  pronounces  **  a  minor  Apier- 
icanism.'^  which  has  the  good  fortune  of  being  **  interpretable  by  help  of  the 
context."    This  is : 

BESTEAD  WITH. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  this  phrase,  it  is  not  an  "  American- 
ism.*' Even  less,  if  possible,  than  of  conclude,  have  I  ever  thought  of  it  in  the 
coarse  of  my  reading;  but  it  is  veiy  old;  and  I  happen  to  have  memoran- 
dums of  the  following  passages  by  me,  made  for  quite  another  purpose.  Tlie 
first  is  from  the  legend  of  **  Seinte  Marherete  the  Meiden  ant  Martyr,^'  the  MS. 
from  which  it  is  taken  having  been  written  A.  D.  1200: 

^for  ich  iseo  me  lanerd  kigtaiked  ant  bi$tond€n  as  lomb  mit  wed  wulttea.~£tf.  Codteync,  p.  8. 

That  is :  for  I  see  my  lord  bestead  and  bestood  as  lamb  with  mad  wolves. 

The  next  is  from  the  rhymed  legend  of  "  Mary  Maudelin,"  preserved  in 

the  Anchinlech  MSS.,  the  date  of  which  is  about  A.  D.  1300 : 

The  prince  seyd  dame  nay 
With  me  warden  thou  ne  may 
No  were  the  se  nener  so  milde 
And  a  woman  were  with  chllde 
In  schippe  wUk  travail  betimM* 
All  we  might  be  sore  adradde. 

— JEd.  !¥.  D.  Tumkull,  1840,  p.  2S9. 

Rather  ea^ly  instances  those  of  ''Americanism'^;  although  doubtless 
Americus  ought  to  have  found  the  phrase  in  high  vogue  here  when  he  landed 
some  two  centuries  later ;  but  he  didn't.  Were  I  as  apt  to  follow  **  a  bad 
model "  as  it  has  been  declared  that  I  am,  I  should  here  gravely  announce 
that  owing  to  his  *'  slothfulness "  these  instances  of  the  use  of  bestead  with 
liad  escaped  Stratmann  in  the  preparation  of  even  his  revised  edition  of 
his  "  Dictionary  of  the  Old  English  Language,  compiled  from  writings  of  the 
XII.,  XIII.,  XIV.,  and  XV.  centuries,"  and  proceed  forthwith  to  "per- 
stringe "  him  therefor,  telling  him,  as  he  went  oflf  with  his  finger  in  his 
eye,  that  he  got  off  easily  not  because  of  his  merit,  but  because  of  my  clem- 
ency^. But  should  I  have  done  so,  it  would  hardly  compensate  my  readers 
for  my  forgetting,  if  I  did  forget,  as  my  bad  model  seems  to  have  forgotten, 
the  opening  lines  of  "  II  Penseroso'^ : 

Hence,  vain  deluding  Joys. 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  fltther  bred  I 

How  little  you  bttU4 
OrJUl  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys— 

in  which  Milton  (even  if  we  accept  Johnson^s  vague  definition  and  read.  How 

•  See,  in  "  Modem  English/'  p.  143,  the  insolent  and  bisulthig  treatment  of  the  work  of  a 
learned,  laborious,  and  eminent  man,  Dr.  Latham. 
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little  you  proJU  with  all  your  joys)  uses  the  word,  as  far  as  its  relataon  to  the 
preposition  is  concerned,  exactly  as  it  is  used  in  the  sentence  in  which  it  is 
pronounced  an  Americanism,  g.  v. :  **  the  day  most  thickly  bestead  with  trouble  is 
long  enough,'^  etc.  As  to  the  later  use  of  this  word,  I  have  not  noticed  it  par- 
ticularly. It  is  too  rarely  heard  in  any  sense.  I  surely  never  met  **  bestead 
with  ^^  in  any  **  American  "  book,  nor  do  I  remember  haying  heard  be^Uad 
used  in  any  sense  by  an  **  American  "  speaker,  except  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Finally,  ^* bestead  wUh^^  for  **  beset  with*^  being  also  numbered  am<Hig  the 
omissions  of  "  all  the  lexicographers,"  I  again  quote  from  Bailey : 

Bbstbad,  bom  hard  npon,  btatt. 

It  is  superfluous  to  remark  that  beset  involves  with.  The  word  implies  an 
ablative,  or  rather  an  instrumental  construction. 

▲TONE. 

A  friend,  whose  Bcholarship,  and  whose  philological  aoquirementB  in  par- 
ticular, are  veiy  much  greater  than  my  own,  having,  to  my  astonishmenti  dis- 
puted the  derivation  of  this  word,  or  rather  its  mere  composition,  from  at  cne^ 
and  given  his  adherence  to  the  fanciful  etymology  which  gets  it  from  atu- 
nhnen  versShnen  —  to  reconcile,  I  quote,  less  as  proof  than  as  interesting  illas- 
tration  of  the  true  and  simple  etymology,  the  following  passages  from  a  ^j 
already  cited  in  this  number : 

CMUfdMt.— Bball  I,  bo  late  aitoti%  nd Jiy  tho  Ebi^B 

Hearty  and  earnest  motion, /a//  in  ptectM  / 
CkmkC€Uor,—*T\B  be,  not  you  that  breake. 

**  Tragedy  of  Chabot;*  act  L,  ctf.  1689,  H9,Bi,k. 

This  shows  that  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  inner 
consciousness  survived  that  the  word  meant  a  mere  making  one  of  two  or  more 
severed  persons.    This  appears  again  in  the  following  line  from  Hie  same  play : 

Fa(A«r.— Being  now  ttton*d,  yon  mnat  t€  on*  in  all. 

MHd,  td,Hg.B%, 

GRAMMAB-RULE   FETTEBS. 

The  following  letters  bring  up  questions  of  less  positive  than  relative  in- 
terest.   They  are  given  with  slight  omissions,  because  they  show  that  th^ 

were  written  by  intelligent,  educated  men. 

NBw  TOBK.  Febroaiy  18,  ISM. 

Dear  8ib;  I  respeotftUly  reqneat  permission  to  call  yonr  attention  to  tbe  Ibllowlng  matter. 

I  am  one  of  a  number  wbo  baye  bad  repeated  discussions  concerning  tbe  natore  of  **  tofctber 
with  *'  in  tbe  following  sentences,  namely:  "  Tbe  works  of  tbe  company  are  quite  extenslTe,  and 
possess  every  Ibcillty  for  preparing  tbe  article.  This,  together  with  tbe  fbct  tbat  they  are  situated 
lu  one  of  tbe  most  fertile  sections  of  Texas,  where  the  finest  cattle  are  obtained  at  very  low  rates, 

^^^^K|tbe  company,  etc.,  etc.*'— and  who  are  now  no  nearer  a  sattsfbctoiy  continslon  than 

they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  argument 

Examination  shows  that  In  similar  sentences  many  of  tbe  best  classical  Engliah  wxttett  baTe 
given  **  with  *'  the  fbroe  of  a  copulative  coi^unction,  necessitating  thereby  a  reib  in  tbe  pluzal 
number;  and  yet  Llndley  Murray  declares  that  in  such  instances  "  with  ^  Is  a  preposition  goven- 
ing  the  objective  case,  and  consequently  has  no  influence  on  tbe  number  of  tbe  verb.  Oar  diseus* 
sion  is  therefore  at  a  very  unsatisflictory  sfesndstUl,  and  most  ao  remain  until  we  can  obtain  the 
assistance  of  some  living  leoogniied  philological  autborHy,  wboae  Judgment  both  partlBs  will  ac- 
cept as  conclusive. 

It  is  because  both  parties  [etc.,  etc.,  etc  ]  and  have  agreed  to  so  accept  your  deoialon,  sbouM 
yon  be  disposed  to  give  one,  that  I  address  you  and  solicit  yonr  opinion  concerning  the  aattsr  io 
question. 

I  fblly  appreciate  the  liberty  I  take  in  maldng  this  request,  but  the  knowledge  I  have  of  yoq 
through  your  writings  encourages  the  belief  that  you  will  regard  such  liberty  with  good  nature. 

I  am  with  great  respect,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  M. 

My  answer  to  this  query  will  not  be  exactly  what  my  correspondent  ex- 
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l>ects.*  In  Uio  phrase  **  together  with,"  I  see  only  two  good  English  words 
which  express  very  clearly  and  idiomatically  certain  relations  of  things.  As 
to  whether  one  of  them  or  the  combiDation  of  both  is  called  by  gi'amniarians 
a  preposition  or  a  conjunction,  I  own  frankly  that  I  know  little  and  care  less. 
I  never  trouble  my  head  about  such  things.  If  I  did,  I  am  sure  tliat  it  would 
be  even  more  muddled  than  I  am  fain  to  believe  it  ever  is,  and  that  writ- 
ing, or  even  speaking,  my  mother  tongue  would  be  much  like  walking  in  in- 
visible fetters.  In  this  matter  of  grammatical  rules  and  names,  I  am  the 
veriest  Jack  Cade  that  ever  rose  up  against  arbitrary  authority  and  conven- 
tional forms ;  and  while  I  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  men  should 
use  language  clearly,  simply,  and  with  a  full  understanding  of  its  meaning,  I 
do  sympathize  most  heartily  with  the  valiant  Kentish  rebel  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  men  "  Uiat  tisually  talk  of  a  noun,  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable 
words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear."  Nor  can  I  see  that  usually 
talking  of  such  abominations  h^lps  men  or  boys  to  speak  or  to  write  their  own 
language  well,  or  to  understand  it  when  spoken  or  written  by  othei*s ;  to  do 
which  was  at  first  the  only  purpose,  and  continues  to  be  the  chief  purpose,  of 
these  papers.  And  I  will  add  that  it  requires  no  **  philological  authority  "  to 
decide  such  a  question  as  that  in  my  correspondent's  letter.  That  is  a  mere 
question  of  common  sense  and  the  right  meaning  of  words.  Philology  is  quite 
another  maitter.  Whether  **  together  with  "  should  be  followed  by  a  plural  or 
by  a  singular  verb  depends,  in  my  judgment,  entirely  upon  the  meaning  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed — whether  two  distinct  things  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
mind  in  relation  to  the  verb,  or  but  one,  with  a  parenthetical  mention  of  an- 
other. In  the  former  case,  which  I  think  must  be  veiy  rare,  a  verb  in  the 
plural  number  should  of  course  bo  used ;  in  the  latter  the  verb  should  be  in 
the  singular.  I  suggest  that  here  may  be  an  explanation  of  the  diversity  of 
usage  which  my  correspondent  mentions.  He  will  pardon  me  for  suggesting 
that  in  my  judgment  it  is  of  far  less  importance  to  know  whether  **  together 
with"  is  to  be  called  a  conjunction,  or  a  preposition  that  governs  something 
else,  than  to  learn  to  write  better  English,  or  at  least  simpler,  than  such  a  sen- 
tence as  '*The  works  of  the  company  are  quite  extensive  and  possess  every 
facility  for  purchasing  the  article."  The  works  of  the  company  are  extensive 
or  very  extensive ;  or,  much  better,  they  are  large,  or  very  large ;  but  they 
cannot  be  quite  extensive,  because  extent  is  not  capable  of  quiteness.  They 
might  be  quite  round  or  quite  square,  or  even  quite  black  or  quite  red,  or 
quite  finished,  but  not  quite  almost  finished.f  And  for  '*  one  of  the  most  fertile 
sections  of  Texas  "  would  it  not  be  better  to  say,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts, 
etc. ;  and  for  '*  where  the  finest  cattle  can  be  obtained  at  very  low  rates,"  where 
the  finest  cattle  can  be  got,  or  bought,  at  very  low  prices 9  It  would,  I  think; 
and  therefore,  as  I  was  consulted  at  all,  I  give  my  opinion.  I  am  no  dictator ; 
and  yet  of  these  two  letters  I  have  said  with  Caesar,  *<  What  touches  us  ourself 
shall  be  last  served." 

Bib  :  If  I  mistake  not,  yon  are  oascUd  at  ynSi  aa  oiitical— qnilB  aa  ready  to  oonect  your  own 
mlstalMS  as  to  detect  the  errors  Into  wblcb  others  fiUl.  With  this  impression  in  regard  to  yon  I 
take  the  lilierty  of  asking  your  attention  to  the  second  line  of  the  188th  psge  of  "  The  Galaxy  *'  fbr 
February:  "  snch  good  taste  and  such  wide  research.'' 

"  8nch  "  being  itself  an  adjective  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  used  to  qnaUiy  another  a^octive 

•  In  tliat  sent  to  him  personally  I  fear  that  he  might  have  found  rather  more  of  curtness  than 
of  tbe  good  nature  with  which  he  so  kindly  endows  me.  I  hope  that  be  and  others  will  let  my 
need  of  brevity  be  my  excuse. 

t  See  a  clever  society  sketch, "  Bellnements  of  Modem  Speech,''  in  a  late  number  of  "  Punch  ": 
*'  Female  ExquUite—*  Quite  a  nice  ball  at  Mrs.  Milleflenr>s.  wasn't  it?'  Male  Ditto— 'Very  quite. 
Indeed,  really  moet  quite.'** 
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Even  if  "  good  taste  "  and  *'  wide  research  *'  should  be  regarded  as  compound  words,  wiUi  whieb 
9uch  agrees,  its  modifying  influence  would  still  be  confined  to  the  first  half. 

It  is  true  that  this  impropriety  is  one  of  long  standing  and  of  wide  prevalence.  It  has  tibe 
seeming  sanction  of  many  writers  and  speaicers  who  rank  deservedly  high.  If  Mr.  White  baa  any- 
thing more  than  this  to  say  hi  its  Aivor,  I  trust  that  he  will  make  it  known. 

Permit  me  also  to  call  your  attention  to  an  expression  which  I  find  in  the  October  "  Galaxy," 
page  453,  sixth  line  fh>m  the  top :  *'  without  it  is  used.'' 

In  Webster's  Dictionary  (1861)  there  is  what  seems  to  me  a  lame  attempt  to  show  that  such 
usage  is  not  ungrammaticaL    That  at  best  it  is  awkward  and  inelegant  must,  I  think,  l^e  conceded. 

While  I  should  deem  it  very  unreasonable  to  demand  of  any  one  absolute  and  invariable  ac- 
curacy in  matters  of  language,  I  may  yet  venture  to  remind  you  that  [eta,  etc.]  your  example  hss 
no  less  of  weight  than  your  precept.    Yeiy  re8i>ectf\illy  I  am,  etc . ,  etc ,  C 

CoNNKcnctrr,  February  6. 1874. 

Behold  here  another  grammatical  muddle.  Because  such  is  ticketed  "  ad- 
jective," therefore  it  cannot  be  used  witli  good  taste  or  wide  research^  or  the 
like.  But,  as  "  C  "  says,  it  has  been  long  so  used  by  many  writers  and  by  those 
of  high  rank.  Now,  being  asked,  I  say  that  in  my  Judgment  it  is  right  so  to 
use  it ;  3*et  not  because  of  the  **  authority,"  that  is,  the  example,  of  these  writers 
of  high  I'ank,  but  simply  because  of  the  meaning  which  it  has,  and  which  it  h:is 
had,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  now  for  how  many  centuries.  Such  is  not,  in 
my  estimation,  an  adjective;  that  is,  a  word  like  good  or  bad,  big  or  liUle,  high 
or  low,  A  good  man,  a  big  boy,  or  a  high  horse,  is  sense  and  Englisli ;  a  such 
Hian,  a  such  boy,  or  a  such  horse,  is  neither  sense  nor  English.  But  such  a 
man,  such  a  boy,  or  such  a  horse  is  clear  enough,  and  so  is  such  a  good  man, 
such  a  big  boy,  such  a  high  horse.  Such,  then,  is  a  mere  word  of  likening,  as 
it  is  according  to  the  etymological  formation,  swa-lic  —  so  like ;  and  it  is  not 
an  adjective  like  good,  bad,  and  high.  Or  if  it  must  be  an  adjective,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  grammar  one  adjective  cannot  be  used  with  another,  why,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  rule.    It  has  been  used  even  with  like  bv  the  best 

mi 

writers.  Thus  in  our  English  Bible  we  find  "and  such  like;  "  in  which,  to 
avoid  condemnation  for  using  vain  repetition  as  the  heathen  do,  grammarians 
Avould  surely  have  to  call  like  a  substantive  or  some  such  thing ;  but  whether 
they  call  it  a  substantive  or  an  adjective  is  of  no  consequence  whatever. 

In  the  other  case  my  correspondent's  criticism  is  just.  I  was  careless  and 
in  error.  I  should  have  written,  '*  But  usage  it  cannot  have  unless  it  is  used."' 
But  I  beg  my  coiTespondent  and  iny  readers  generally  to  regard  rather  what 
I  say  than  what  I  do,  if  they  regard  eitlier.  Did  they  but  know  how  mnch  I 
wi'ite — ^Uiat  which  does  not  bear  my  name  being  to  tliat  which  does  at  least 
as  four  to  one — and  that  I  have  daily  office  duties  and  yet  other  claims  upon 
my  time  and  attention,  I  am  sure  that  they  would  be  indulgent  to  my  short- 
comings and  not  try  me  by  my  own  standard.  As  to  **  detecting  the  errors 
into  which  others  fall,"  may  I  venture  to  remind  them  that  in  all  my  criddsm 
censure  of  individuals  has  had  almost  no  place,  except  in  one  conspicaoua  in- 
stance, in  which  after  long  forbearance  I  acted  only  on  the  defensive. 

A  CENTURY  OP   AUTHORS. 

In  *'  Kealmah  "  (chap,  xv.).  Sir  Aithur  Helps  makes  Ellesmere  say, "  What, 
dull!  when  you  have  travelled  over  so  few  minds,  and  have  not  read  the  hun- 
dred great  books  of  the  world — for  there  have  been  at  least  a  hundred  books 
written  by  men  who  were  not  dull,  and  whose  works  fulfil  the  words  of  Sam- 
son when  he  went  down  to  Timnath  to  take  a  wife  from  among  the  Philis- 
tines, and  found  that  which  he  said  combined  leonine  strength  with  sweet- 
ness." This  brings  me  a  request  from  an  intelligent  correspondent  that  I  will 
point  out  to  my  readers  the  one  hundred  great  books  of  the  world  the  prospect 
of  reading  which  should  be  so  sure  an  antidote  against  dulness.    Befinre  en- 
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deavoring  to  comply  witli  this  request,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  dul- 
ness  to  which  Ellesmere  refers  is  not  the  quality  or  the  absence  of  quality  in 
a  man  which  causes  him  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  dull  person,  but  that  lack  of  men- 
tal Btimulns,  that  seeming  emptiness  of  life,  which  makes  men  listen  to  gossip 
aad  to  scandal  with  pleasure,  and  even  read  newspapers  with  a  complacent 
consciousness  of  well*spent  time. 

Sir  John  Ellesmere's  phrase  seems  precise,  but  is  really  vague.  Before 
we  set  about  finding  out  which  are  the  one  hundred  great  books  of  the  world, 
we  must  find  out  what  it  is  that  we  are  to  look  for.  What  is  a  book,  as  Elles- 
mere uses  the  word?  Is  it  a  volume  containing,  for  example,  all  of  Shake- 
speare^s  works,  or  aU  of  Milton^s  poems?  Surely  not.  If  we  could  liave  all 
of  Goethe's  writings  or  of  Scott's  in  one  volume,  it  would  be  a  book  in  a  certain 
sense ;  and  so  in  a  certain  sense  the  Bible  is  spoken  of  as  a  book,  **  a  sacred 
book/'  although  it  contains  sixty-four  distinct  compositions,  from  the  pons  of 
about  forty  several  writers,  whose  work  extended  through  a  period  of  fifteen 
hundred  years.  Plainly,  therefore,  "  book  "  must  here  be  taken  in  the  sense 
— the  proper  sense — ^in  which  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  one  work  of  Groethe's.  is 
a  book,  and  in  which  Genesis  or  Job  is  a  book.  But  the  effect  of  this  neces- 
saiy  limitation  is  to  make  Ellesmere's  apparently  simple  and  significant 
speech  almost  meaningless.  For  in  that  case  our  tale  of  a  hundred  great 
books  would  be  nearly  made  up  by  the  cliief  Biblical  writers  and  some  half  a 
scoi-e  of  others.  We  should  start  with  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  Ruth,  and  Job, 
and  the  Psalms,  and  the  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  two  Corinthians,  auil 
the  Apocalypse.  Homer  would  furnish  us  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  JEscby- 
lus  with  five  tragedies  out  of  the  seven  which  have  survived  of  his  seventy ; 
Sophocles  with  five,  perhaps  six,  he  having  written  more  than  one  hundred ; 
Euripides  with  six,  to  which  a  place  could  not  bo  refused ;  and  from  the  twenty 
comedies  of  Plautus  we  should  certainly  take  five.  Leaping  to  modern  times* 
Shakespeare  would  furnish  us  with  at  least  twelve  dramas,  all  unapproached 
in  their  distinctive  merit;  Goethe  with  as  many  distinct  works  of  almost 
equally  conspicuous  excellence ;  and  Scott  with  half  a  dozen  novels  entitled 
to  a  place  among  the  best  books  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  Plainly,  it  was 
not  thus  that  Sir  Arthur  Helps  intended  his  century  of  books  to  bo  made  up. 
He,  we  may  be  sure,  had  vaguely  in  lus  mind  the  Bible  as  one  book,  **  Shake- 
speare "  as  one  other  book ;  but  when  he  came,  for  instiince,  down  to  Sterne, 
he  would  regard  tlie  "  Sentimental  Journey  "  as  one  book  and  "  Tristram 
Siiandy  "  as  another,  whUe  he  would  probably  leave  Torick^s  sermons  out  of 
tlie  question  altogether  as  little  fitted  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
or  even  for  instruction  in  righteousness. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  grand  circle  of  literary  eminence  indicated  by 
£llesmere*s  speech  can  be  filled  up,  is  by  inquiring  which  are  the  one  hundred 
great  authors  to  whom  the  world  is  chiefly  indebted  for  instruction  and  de- 
light. That  may  be  done;  and  as  the  task  is  a  pleasant  and  a  suggestive  one, 
I  have  undertaken  it  with  some  circumspection,  protesting,  however,  against 
the  Procrustean  limitation  of  the  number  of  immortals  to  exactly  one  hundred. 
In  making  the  selection  of  these  names,  originality,  with  which  there  always 
goes  a  certain  strength,  has  been  first  considered.  The  writer  who  first  tells 
the  world  a  new  truth,  or  who  teaches  it  a  new  faith,  or  who  leads  it  into  a 
new  train  of  thought  or  mode  of  action,  or  who  gives  it  a  new  delight,  is  the 
great  man  not  only  of  his  age,  but  for  all  time.  Next  to  originality  come 
style  and  subject,  which  sometimes  raise  a  man  of  intrinsic  secondary  quality 
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into  the  first  rank.  Xenophon,  for  example,  woUld  not  take  a  place  among 
the  hundred  by  originiility,  by  strength,  or  even  by  individual  charm.  But 
the  Athenian  scholar  was  a  born  soldier,  fashioned  in  the  womb  to  be  a  cap- 
tain, and  he  happened  to  have  the  opportunity  of  conducting  the  retreat  often 
thousand  Greeks  out  of  Persia,  which  he  did  successfully  in  the  fSftce  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  great  king;  and  he  has  told  the'Stoi7  of  this  great  militery  feat 
and  stirring  adventure  in  a  style  so  elegant,  with  a  self-revelation  so  sweet 
and  simple,  that  the  very  boys  forgive  him  for  writing  the  Anabasis  and  lore 
him  as  they  toil  with  him  over  his  daily  pamsanga.  He  therefore  takes  his 
place  among  the  hundred,  although  if  he  had  not  been  the  Athenian  bee  and 
had  not  volunteered  against  Artaxerxes,  his  mere  native  force  of  mind  would 
not  have  carried  his  name  beyond  his  century.  So  Polybius  attains  his  emi- 
nence chiefly  by  his  opportunities.  With  thus  much  of  caution  and  of  explan- 
ation I  introduce  the  following  list  of 

OmS  HUNDRED  GB£AT  WBTTERS. 

CatuUcu,  Geoige  Eliot. 

Juvenal, 

Tacitus. 

ITALIAN. 

Dante, 
Boocaccio, 
Maohiayelli, 
Galileo. 

SPAinSH. 

CeryanteSi 
Calderon. 

ENGLISH. 

Chancer, 

Spenser, 

Sbakespeaxe, 

Jonaon, 

Bacon, 

MUtoa, 

Bnnyan, 

Looke. 

Newton, 

Pope, 

Swift, 

Goldamith, 

Fielding. 

Johnson, 

Gibbon, 

Burke, 

Adam  Smithy 

Bums, 

Scott, 

Byron, 

Wordsworth, 

Bentham, 

Mill,  John  Stuart, 

Carlyle, 

Buskin. 


Moses  (as  author  of  Genesis 

and  Exodus), 
Author  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
David, 
Solomon, 
Isaiah, 
Ezekiel. 
St  Paul. 
St.  John  (of  the  Apooaljrpse). 

OBIBMTAL. 

Confticius, 

Mahomet, 

'•Arabian  Nights,"  Author  of. 

ORSEK. 

Homer, 
Hesiod, 
Herodotus, 
Pindar, 
JSschylus, 
Sophocles, 
Eurlpedes, 
Aztotophaaee, 
Plato, 
Aristotle, 
Thuoydides, 
Demosthenes, 
Xenophon, 
Plutarch. 
BOXAH. 

Plautus, 

LucretiuB, 

CsBsar, 

Cicero, 

VIrgU, 

Ovid, 


'*  Nlbelungenlied,'*  Author  oC 

4  Kempis, 

Lather, 

Grotina, 

Goethe, 

Schiller, 

Winckelmann, 

Kant, 

Humboldt.  Alexander, 

Humboldt,  William, 

Bopp, 

Giimm, 

Hegel, 

Nlebuhr, 

Strauss. 


"Ghanson  de  Bolaad«" 

of, 
Froissaxt, 
Babelais, 
Meotaigno, 
Calvin, 
Gomellle, 

MeMiri, 


Boussettu, 
VoltaiiVb 
lie  Sage, 


Hugo, 
La  Place. 
George  Sand* 
Gomte. 


Horace, 

In  this  list  the  names  are  arranged  according  to  nationality  and  time,  and 
it  is  limited  by  the  purely  arbitrary  and  capricious  number,  one  hundred, 
which,  for  any  reason  to  the  contrary  except  its  **  roundness,''  might  jost  as 
well  be  increased  to  one  hundred  and  one  or  any  number  ubovot  or  out  down 
to  ninety-nine  or  any  number  below.  Such  a  limitation  is  altogether  miariti- 
cal  and  puerile,  and  is  consequently  misleading.  Having  been  led  to  a  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  let  us  gather  and  arrange  according  to  their  traits 
and  affinities  the  names  of 
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THE  GBBAJ  WKITESS  OF  THE  WOELD. 

POETS. 
PnKB,  xar  i^oxv'^  :  Goethe. 
Pbofhbtig:  Dtvid,  laaiah,  Esekiel.  Jeiemiah,  Jobn. 
PBAoaiATiG:  Heaiod. 

Epio:  Homer,  ViiKil,  Dante,  '*  Nibelungenlied,"  "  Chanson  de  Roland/*  MUton. 
DRAMATIC:   Author  of  the  Book  of  Job   iE!schyluB,  Sdphocles,  Eoripedes.  Aristophanes, 
Plaatns,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonaon,  ComeiUe,  Baoine,  MoUdre,  Caldeion,  Schiller,  Browning. 
Nabbatxyk:  Chancer,  Morris. 
Mora]>Allegobical  :  Spenser. 
L.YKIC;  Findar. 

Citrrico-LYSiOAL:  Horace.  Burcs,  Byion,  Beranger,  Heine,  Hugo. 
Phiix>80PB100-ltkical:  Lncretlns,  Wordsworth. 
DBflOBiPTivic-LYBiG:  Ovid,  (  atuUus.  La  Fontaine. 
Satisiqal:  JuYenal,  Pope. 

FR08B  WSXTEKS. 

Beugious  Fouhdbbb:  Hoses,  Confbcins,  Paul.  Mahomet.  Lttther. 

Theologians:  Augustine,  Athanasius,  Tertullian.  Calyin. 

Churchmen:  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bossuet.  Fenelon. 

Bkugious  Thikkbrb:  Thomas  Aquinas,  St  Bernard,  Pascal.  Sphaoza,  Straoss,  Mautfoe. 

Devotional  :  &  Kempis  ( ?  author  of  "  Imltatio  Chrlsti "). 

Philosophees:  Plato.  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Locke,  Ejuit»  Fiohte,  Sohelllng  Hegel,  Comte,  Mill 
(J.  8.),  Spencer. 

Doubteba':  Hume,  Yoltalre. 

Hiotorlans:  Herodotus,  Thnoydides.  Polybius.  Tacitus,  Froissart,  Gibbon,  Nlebuhr. 
Biographic  Historian:  Plutarch. 

Military  Historians:  Cassar,  Zenophon. 

HifiTORiGAL  Oratory:  Demosthenes 

Philosophy  of  History:  Vioo,  Herder. 

Philosophic  Statesmen:  Cicero.  MachiaveUi,  Burke, Quiiot. 

Jurists— Philosophical:  Grfttius,  Bentham. 
Historical:  Sayigny. 

Poutico-egonomical  :  Adam  Smith. 

Pragmatic  :« Franklin. 

Critics  of  Society  ("  MoraUsts  **):  Solomon,  Sabelals,  Montaigne,  Swift,  Addison,  JohDSon. 
Carlyle  (Prophetic),  Emerson. 

LiTBRARY  Critics:  Aulns  Gellius,  QuInetUlan,  SoaUger,  Lesshig,  Salnte-Benve. 

Philology:  Humboldt  (William),  Bopp.  Grimm. 

Critics  of  the  Arts  of  Design  :  Whickelmann,  Buskin. 

Architecture  and  Antiquarian  Art:  YioUet  le  Due. 

QUANnTATiTB  SCIENCE:  Galileo,  Newton,  Lelbnlts,  La  Place,  Humboldt  (Alexr.). 

Prose  Fiction:  Author  of  "Arabian  Nights,'*  Boceacdo,  Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  Fleldiiig,L0 
Sage,  Walter  Scott,  Balzac,  Geoit;e  Sand,  Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  Gtoorge  Eliot. 

Sxntimsntalist:  Bousseau. 

Humorists:  Oerrantes,  Sterne,  Btohter,  Dickens. 

By  this  list,  which  includes  of  coarse  all  the  names  in  the  former,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, presents  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  world^s  thought  and  masters  of  lit- 
erary art,  we  see  that  the  number  of  the  great  writers  of  all  time  is  not  Tei*y 
much  more  than  one  hundred — one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  I  would  not, 
aping  Caliph  Omar,  adyise  all  olher  books  than  theu's  to  be  burned ;  but  it  is, 
I  fear,  true  that  all  other  books  (apart  from  those  on  the  exact  sciences,  which 
are  hardly  books)  might  be  burned  to-morrow  without  serious  loss  to  man- 
kind. Certainly  no  one  who  has  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of 
the  greatest  of  these  great  writers,  and  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  half  a 
score  and  some  inkling  of  the  purpose  of  a  greater  part  of  them,  should  regard 
his  acquaintance  with  literature  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  absence 
of  the  names  of  livy,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Camoens,  Shelley,  and  Ten- 
nyson from  this  listm^y  be  noticed  with  surprise  by  some  readers;  but  they 

were  intentionally  omitted- 

KiCHARD  Grant.  White. 


RACHMAN  AND  FERRATA. 
A  Stobt  of  the  Thugs. 


Y£ARS  of  absorbing  devotion  to  the  we  rested  for  the  day,  in  one  of  the  hm- 
study  of  Oriental  languages  and  gdUnos  or  **  rest-house "  that  are  pro- 
literature,  and  the  need  thereafter  for  a  Tided  ail  over  the  East  for  the  acooni- 
temporary  respite  from  such   pursuits,  modation  of  traTellers,  and  where  in  the 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  tour  amung  some  total  lack  of  hotels  they  may  secure  eom- 
of  the  picturesque  Tillages  that  dot  the  fortable  shelter,  plenty  of  watec,  and  sock 
plains  of  southern  India.    The  proposal  attendance  as  they  need,  at  reasonable 
meeting  the  approval  of  several  friends,  rates ;  but  for  provisions  they  must  de- 
we  soon  arranged  a  party  of  four ;  and  as  pend  on   their  own   Cavady  man,  who 
the  *'  iron  horse  "  had  not  yet  made  his  purchases  and  prepares  them  as  they  are 
appearance  in  the  Camatic,  we  had  to  needed.    Thus  far,  nut  a  noteworthy  ad- 
content  onrselves  with  slower  travelling,  Tcnture  had  occurred  ;    but  the  eighth 
in  Bengal   palanquins,  each  borne,  by  day  repaid  us  richly  for  the  banenness 
means  of  poles,  on  the  shoulders  of  six  of  its   predecessors.     At   daylight  oar 
stout  men,  white  six  more  ran  alongside,  "  bearers  "  halted  at   the  entrance  of 
ready  to  act  as  a  relief.    A  Pakkiya  was  Vanthi-Vasi,  or  Wandi-Wash,  as  some- 
tbe  leader  of  the  gang,  a  Musaljee  the  times  incorrectly  written,  a  little  tuvn 
torch-bearer,  and  a  Cavady  man,  with  standing  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  fairest 
his  two  square  tin  boxes  balancing  each  and  most  fertile  plains  of  Hindostan. 
other  at  the  ends  of  a  bamboo  pole,  car-  It  contains  but  little  to  attract  the  gate 
ried  our  table  outfit,  tea,  cofiee,  etc.    We  of  the  curious,  or  to  interest  the  tourist ; 
were  only  dilettanti,  seeking  for  reerea-  and  except  that  it  was  once  the  theatre  uf 
tton  and  additions  to  our  cabinets,  and  a  bloody  conflict  between  the  English  aod 
needed   little    baggage    beyond   a   few  the  French,  this  quiet  little  town,  hidden 
changesof  light  apparel,  our  note-books,  away  among  shadowy  palms  and  wide- 
and  specimen  bags.    The  raiment  vras  spreading  banians,  would  perchance  have 
snugly  stowed  under  the  morocco-covered  remained  to  the  present  day  ntteriy  on- 
mattresses  and  pillows  of  our  palanquins;  known  to  the  occidental  world.    Roam- 
a  net  suspended  from  the  ceiling  fur-  ing  through  its  narrow  limits,  the  travel- 
nished  convenient  quarters  for  our  curi-  ler  finds  now  only  the  ruins  of  an  old 
osity  pouches,  and  a  supply  of  oranges  fort,  the  ddbris  of  a  once  princely  dwell- 
and  bananas ;  a  **  goglet  '*  of  water  and  ing,  several  white-gleaming  pagodas  balf 
a  drinking-cup  hung  just   outside  the  hidden  amid  the  tropical  verdure,  and 
window ;  and  a  little  shelf  with  a  drawer,  some  two  hundred  modest  little  cottages 
across  the  foot  of  the  '*  palkey,"  was  just  surrounded  by  paddy  fields,  fruit  trees, 
the  place  for  arranging  a  supply  of  tow-  and  flowering  shrubs— the  totU  auembk, 
els  and  brushes,  pens  and  ink,  pencils  a  picture  of  rural  comfort  strangely  at  va- 
and  paper.    Thus  equipped,  and  clad  in  rianee  with  the  moral  degradation  every- 
fiktigue  suits  of  buflf  grass  cloth  and  straw  where  visible. 

hats  with  enormous  brims,  we  set  forth  We  hadstiotted  oat,  the  morning  after 

on  our  novel  expedition,  leaving  Madi^ui  our  arrival  at  this  secluded  village,  to  the 

at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  foot  of  a  rugged  granite  mountain,  that 

Only  the  night  is  used  for  travel  in  rises  abruptly  from  the  pUin  in  full  view 

India,  on  account  of  the  intense  heat;  of  our  bungalow;  and  learning  aponin- 

and  the  usual  run  of  a  palanquin  is  from  quiry  that  the  shrine  at  the  sumait  i<!  a 

twenty-five  to   thirty  miles  per  night,  place  of  note,  we  determined  to  nmain 

though  the  speed  may  be  almost  doabled  over  for  a  day,,  and  make  the  asoeat  by 

when   necessity   calls  for  haste.    Each  moonlight,  attended  by  oar  gaidea.    Sev* 

morning  for  the  first  week  of  our  jonmey  era!  shrines,  and  some  holy  taaks  whose 

brought  us  to  some  little  village,  where  waters  are  supposed  to  wash  awi^ajs. 
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we  passed  in  ascendfng  to  the  sammit,  hands  in  the  life-blood  of  parent,  brother, 

which  consists  of  a  perpendicular  colamn  or  child,  if  not  a  "  brother  of  the  good 

of  granite,  resembling  a  huge  fortress,  work,"  or  *'  an  adopted  child  "  of  their 

Near  the  top  we  found  a  graceful  little  horrible  divinity, 

temple  and  six  other  shrines,  all  dedi-  They  call  themselves  *'  brethren  of  the 

cated  to  the  worship  of  the  elephant-  good  work,"  but  are  more  generally 

headed  Ganesha.  known  to  others  by  the  epithets  of  PKan- 

As  we  stood  just  at  sunrise  before  the  sigars,  '*  stranglers,"  and  Th'ugs^  **  de- 
idol  with  his  splendid  surroundings,  a  oeiyeis,"  from  the  words  phansna^  to 
venerable  firahmin  passed  us  on  his  way  strangle,  and  tkugna,  to  deceive.  They 
to  the  altar,  where  he  holds  worship  claim  an  antiquity  coeval  with  the  crea- 
every  morning.  We  accosted  him,  and  tion,  and  a  steadily-continuous  increase 
foond  him  intelligent,  and  civil  even  in  in  the  numbers,  influence,  and  intelli« 
his  refusal  to  pause  for  the  gratification  gence  of  their  bands,  scattered  now  far 
of  oar  cariosity.  He  promised,  however,  and  vride,  from  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the 
when  he  had  gone  through  with  his  usual  Himalayas  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
role,  to  return  and  answer  our  inquiries  from  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy  to  the 
concerning  this  strange  place  of  worship,  gulf  of  Gambay — throagh  the  Malayan 
and  what  seemed  to  us  its  inconvenient  peninsula,  the  islands  of  Ceylon,  Java, 
location.  So  on  our  descent  the  Brahmin  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  noneroos 
accompanied  us,  and  when  about  half  smaller  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipela- 
way  down  the  mountain,  as  we  paused  to  go.  They  number  among  their  my- 
rest  beneath  the  eool  shade  of  a  friendly  riads  of  adherents  the  Brahmin  and  the 
banian,  we  reminded  the  old  man  of  his  Pftriah,  the  haughty  Rajah  and  the  de- 
promise,  and  learned  from  him  not  only  spLsed  Poleah,  the  Hindoo  and  the  Mo- 
the  origin  of  this  mountain  temple,  but  hammedan — setting  at  naught  all  differ- 
some  curious  facts  concerning  the  Thugs  ences  of  language,  allegiance,  and  creed, 
— that  strange,  fanatical  sect,  whose  hi»-  and  uniting,  under  the  same  dark,  fear- 
tory  is  as  replete  with  mystery  as  with  ful  oath,  their  entire  membership  into  a 
horror.  In  fact,  so  exceedingly  reticent  sworn  band  of  "  brothers,'*  whose  ends, 
haye  they  always  been,  when  mingling  aims,  and  interest  are  identical— one  in 
with  those  outside  their  dan,  that  until  life,  in  death,  and  in  the  rewards  of  end- 
Tcry  recently  absolutely  nothing  has  less  bliss  to  which  they  look  forward, 
been  known  of  them,  beyond  the  simple  This  &natical  sect  are  the  worshippers 
fact  of  their  existence ;  and  even  now  of  a  horrible  goddess  called  Bhowanie,  a 
our  means  of  information  are  mainly  con-  furious,  bloodthirsty  divinity,  whose  fol- 
fined  to  the  confessions  made  by  such  of  lowers  are  a  "  priesthood  of  death,"  the 
them  as  have  been  taken  prisoners.  sworn  foes  of  every  living  being,  and  their 

This  strange  brotherhood,  though  wide-  chosen  work  to  take  life  whenever  in 
ly  diffused  over  one  of  the  most  densely  their  power.  They  know  no  compact  bat 
populated  regions  of  the  globe,  and  claim-  for  death  and  the  grave ;  no  happiness  bat 
ing,  probably  with  justice,  the  highest  that  of  making  corpses  of  the  living ;  no 
antiquity,  were,  only  a  little  more  than  sound  so  tuneful  as  the  groans  of  the  dy- 
half  a  century  ago,  almost  unheard  of  hi  ing— all  that  they  may  glut  the  fiendish 
Europe,  and  spoken  of,  even  by  tourists  appetite  of  the  fierce  Bhowanie  by  pour- 
in  the  East,  with  an  incredalous  smile  as  ing  out  upon  her  gory  altar  one  eon- 
a  sort  of  myth  bom  of  the  vagaries  of  tinned  libation  of  the  life-blood  of  human 
some  crazed  brain.  While  belonging  beings.  This  is  her  only  requirement, 
nominally  to  every  rank,  caste,  and  re-  and  her  disciples  et\joy  her  favor  just  in 
ligion  of  southern  Asia,  they  are  yet  proportion  to  their  devotion  and  success 
strangely  bound  together  by  a  unity  of  in  this  murderous  vocation.  The  desire 
purpose,  character,  and  affection,  such  as  of  booty  is  altogether  secondary — a  pleas- 
no  other  clan  or  faction  has  ever  known,  ant  accessory,  no  doubt,  as  Thugs,  like 
Though  they  dwell  as  law-abiding  citi-  other  men,  probably  love  money  and  the 
lens  in  the  mid^t  of  their  species,  they  luxuries  and  laxities  that  cannot  be  en- 
are  yet  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the  whole  joyed  without  it ;  but  it  forms  no  pnrt  of 
human  race ;  and  to  destroy  a  fellow  mor-  the  motive  that  incites  to  their  fierce  waiw 
tal  iheiy  shrink  not  from  imbruing  their  fietre   against   human   life.    Neither  do 
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they  kill  from  malice  or  rerenge,  bat  childhood,  and  are  carefully  instmeled  in 

solely  to  benefifc;   and  they  argue  that  its  doctrines  and  duties  by  a  Guru,  him- 

even  the  victim,  if  he  were  able  to  speak  self  a  retired  Thug,  too  old  or  feeble  fur 

from  the  grave   into  which  they  have  active  duty.    Quite  a  oonsiderable  num- 

thrown  him,  would  return  thanks  for  the  ber  of  adults,  however,  annually  enter 

blow  that  had  terminated  life*8  wearying  the  lists  as  candidates  for  member-^hip. 

cares  and  sorrows,  in  the  dreamless  ^eep  When  thus  received,  they  are  for  a  Wg 

of  eternal  oblivion.  while  carefully  watched,  being  first  em- 

They  say  that  their  goddess  was  pres-  ployed  only  as  decoys  or  guardsmen,  (hen 
ent  at  the  creation,  and  remonstrated  as  grave-diggers ;  and  not  until  alto  long 
with  Brahma,  the  creative  power,  on  the  trial  and  well-attested  fidelity  are  they 
cruelliy  of  bringing  beings  into  existence  received  into  full  fellowship,  and  intrust- 
only  ^  sufier,  and  that  she  sought  to  di»-  ed  with  the  signals  and  ieobnicalities  by 
suade  him  from  adapting  the  race  to  con-  means  of  which  the  gang  conyerse  freely 
tinuous  reproduction.  But  being  unable  with  each  other  without  the  possibility 
to  move  him  from  his  purpose,  Bhowanle,  of  being  understood  by  the  uninitiated, 
in  merpy,  instituted  this  priesthood  of  The  "  investiture  with  the  bandksr- 
death,  determining  thus  to  destroy  as  chief  is  the  oeremony  that  inducts  ei- 
iast  as  Brahma  gave  life.  By  this  means  ther  a  new  member  or  juvenile  novitiate 
she  would  long  ago  have  depopulated  into  full  fellowship ;  and  this  most  he  per- 
the  earth,  but  for  the  interference  of  formed  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  com- 
Vishnu,  the  preserver,  with  whom  Bho-  pany,  and  by  anaoimous  eooBeni.  It  was 
wanie  is  at  perpetual  war.  formerly  customary  to  tattoo  the  name 

The   first   instrument  of    destruction  of  Bhowanie  pn  the  upper  side  of  the  left 

adopted  by  this  exterminating  goddess  arm  of  her  followen  by  puncturing  the 

vras  the  knife ;  but  finding  that  wherever  skin,  and  tracing  the  characters  with  a 

the  warm  life-blood  flowed  out  there  a  fine  needle  dipped  in  the  juioe  of  tiie 

new  being  sprang  into  existence  to  fill  the  abnna  root.    As  the  vims  diflTused  ilnelf, 

Toid,  Bhowanie  ordered  the  substitution  the  letters  became  of  a  fieiy  red,  and  were 

of  the  present  mode  of  strangulation  by  utterly  inefiaoeabie.     Bat  this  practice 

means  of  a  handkerchief,  or  a  cord  with  a  has  been  diflOontiniied«  as  aflbrding  to 

noose  at  one  end,  and  so  her  faithful  fol-.  their  enemies  too  olear  aa  ovidenoe  of  dis- 

lowers  have  ever  since  taken  the  lives  of  cipleship  to  Bhowanie*    The  knowledge 

their  victims.    The  noose  is  thrown  with  of  the  password  m  now  the  fullest  proof 

unerring  dexterity  over  the  head  of  the  of  membeiship,  and  wit^ut  this  it  is  im- 

doomed  man,  and  while  with  one  hand  it  possible  to  obtain  admittance  to  any  of 

is  instantly  tightened  around  the  neck  by  their  secret  sessions  or  solemn  eonToosp 

means  of  a  sudden  jerk,  with  the  other  Hions. 

the  captive  is  thrown  violently  to  the  The  chief  symb(4  of  worship  is  a  Kho 

ground,  which  he  scarcely  touches  ere  ^ali,  or  piokace,  known  among  the  Phan- 

the  blackened  &ce  and  blood-shot  eyes  sigars  os  nuhaii^kassi,  from   nisAoa,  a 

proclaim  the  struggle  at  an  end.    The  signtandJbm,anyinstr^menttodigwlth. 

bodies  are  buried  where  slain,  and  the  The  nisfaan-kaasi  is  also  their  standard ; 

ground  burned  over  to  prevent  detection,  and  the  mU/umwaUay  or  *' bearer,"  en- 

Thc  leader  of  a  band  of  Thugs,  captured  joys  many  special  privileges  as  perqoi- 

a  few  years  ago,  said,  while  on  trial,  that  sites  of  his  office.    The  highest  dignitaiy 

the  moments  of  most  exquisito  pleasure  of  the  clan  is  the  jemid!ar,  whose  province 

he  had  ever  known  were  those  in  which  is  to  preside  at  meedngs  and  festivabt, 

he  had  gaxed  on  the  starting  eyes  and  and  appoint  to  each  member  his  duties, 

stiffening  limbs  of  his  victims ;  and  the  while  he  is  entitled  in  virtue  of  his  posi- 

cup  of  most  maddening  joy  of  which  he  tion  to  one-tonth  of  all  the  booty  taken 

could  conceive  was  that  of  taking  life  in  by  his  company.    Next  in  rank  is  the 

order  to  lay  victims  on  the  altar  of  the  bvttoaij  or  chief  executioner,  who  always 

goddess  Bhowanie ;  "  whose  longings,"  takes  conmiand  of  the  most  diflienlt  or 

said  he,  *'  can  never  cease  while  a  single  dangerous  expeditions,  and  may  either 

human  being  still  exists."  perpetrate  the  murders  ut  preprm  per- 

The  minority  of  the  Thugs  are  trained  wnat,  or  select  as  bia  pracy  wbopaoever 

to  their  murderous  vocation  from  early  he  pleases. 
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Sometimes  tbe  Thugs  go  oat  in  large  ''Let  me  sing  yon  a  song,"  said  the 

parties,  then  divide,  sending  the  younger  old  priest,  as  we  sat  beneath  tbe  banian, 

members  ahead  to  attack  solitary  travel-  *'  It  is  one  that  is  always  chanted  in  fall 

lers,  while  the  main  body,  and  the  bat-  chorus  by  the  Phansigars  at  the  (^Msing 

toat  especially,  look  oat  for  large  and  of  their  solemn  fiastivals  while  tbe  boroth- 

well-guarded  caravans ;  and  when  their  erbood  dance  with  frantic  violenoe  around 

work  has  been  accomplished  they  reunite  the  khodali.     It  is  Bhowanie's  call  to  her 

at  some   appointed  rendezvous.    X)coa-  followers.'*    So  saying,  he  sang,  in  low, 

sionally  they  send  out  tillai^  or  decoys,  to  tremulous  tones,  the  following : 

lare,  by  smooth  words  and  proffers  of  Ye  bx«fhien  of  the  good  work,  hail  1 

service,  the  unwary  into  their  toils ;  but  Nor  firom  the  eolemn  feetal  flail : 

generally  they  depend  on  chance ;  and  in  Bhowanle  calls  from  high. 

a  country  so  densely  populated  as  Hindo-  3*^**,^!!  ^T/1  ""^"llJ^I'iwv-  • 

•^                   1      - ,  .              ,     .  Now  in  her  gladBome  preBence  bow  : 

Stan,  among  a  people  of  leisure  and  nugrsr  tIs  ahe  that  becks  thee  nigh. 

toiy  habits,  where  every  thoroughfare  is  «_,.,.              ^- 

th«,ng«i  with  traveUen,.  «,ldie«    ^  ^^^'.^^^.tT^Z^u^-. 

pilgrims,  beggars  and  priests,  people  of  Bhowanie's  eyes  would  feast.   ' 

all  ranks  and  classes,  ever  in  pursuit  of  What  to  her  so  bright  and  fair 

business  or  pleasure,  these  sangainiKy  As  the  corpses  grim  ye  bear, 

fanatics  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  victims.  ^^  y°"'  **^  ''^^^^^  P'*^'  ^ 

Tbe  headquarters  of  the  Th  ugs  is  Mun-  PUe  them  on  her  altar,  higher 

dcsoor,  where  all  are  required  to  meet  an-  ^*"»  fragrant  incense-holy  Are : 

_      11  „  i, ^                          J        -x     •  Bhowanle  qualTs  the  odor. 

aoaUy  to  report  progress,  and  unite  in  ^^^^  „^  ^^„^ds.  and  ghastly  death, 

the  feast  of  thepuja.    Together  they  pav-  And  the  horrid,  gnigUng  breatb- 

take  of  tbe  consecrated  cakes  of  the  order,  These  her  dearest  treasure, 

after  which  the  nishan-kassi  is  brought  Now  bring  fbrth  the  bright  khodalil 

out,  bathed  and  perfumed  in  benzoin  and  Bathed  in  Incense  see  it  lie, 

frankincense,  and  then  laid  in  the  open  Bhowanle's  mystic  sign  I 

fields  across  the  road  on  which  the  gang  ^«»^  *'  ^°t®'  before  it  fWl, 

yp      .11         .          "  And  on  your  chosen  goddess  call- 
purpose  gomg.      If  a  jackal,  a  jay,  an  Thine  for  aye.  and  only  thine. 
owl,  or  an  ass  move  to  the  right  of  the 

nishan,  the  omen  is  propitious,  and  the  5^"  ^^""J  ^"^  "^^  "^ifl*;;.th  i 

•     ».    ^.     ..1                  ^  J     1.    .  .*.  To  man's  fqpl  race,  destruction,  death  I 

journey  is  forthwith  prosecuted ;  but  if  Bhowanle  bids  thee  so. 

to  the  left,  it  forebodes  calamity,  and  the  Forth  go,  moVe  gory  gifts  to  bring, 

project  is  forever  abandoned.  And  yet  more  glad  rejoicings  sing  I 

In  addition  to  the  annual  assembling  at  ^"'  ^'  **"*^®^  ^  ' 

Mundesoor,  there  is  another  rendeKvom  *'  How  did  you  learn  it?  "  we  all  afked 

at  tbe  temple  of  Mirzapoor,  where  the  en-  in  a  breath,  as  the  old  man  finished, 

tire  priesthood  are**  brethren  of  the  good  '^  Never  mind,"  he  said  tremulously, 

work,"  and  the  goddess  Bhowanie  the  *'  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by,"  and  turned 

only  divinity.    To  this  shrine  every  Thug,  &way  to  hide  his  emotion,  but  presently 

old  and  young,  makes  a  yearly  pilgrim-  sat  down  again,  and  went  on  with  the 

age,  to  lay  in  person  some  costly  oblation  .story  he  had  promised.     **  There,"  he 

upon  its  altar,  praying  that  if  he  should  said,  pointing  to  the  stately  ruins  we  had 

never  return,  **  Bhowanie  will  welcome  noticed  in  tbe  village  below,  '*  was  the 

her  faithful   serviint   to   the  delectable  ancestral  domain  of  the  Brahmin  Akbar, 

fields  where,  she  dwells  in  cloudless  sun-  a  stately  palace,  whose  glittering  turrets 

shine,  amid  shadowing  trees  and  rippling  shot  upward  to  the  clouds,  reflecting  the 

brooks,  surrounded  by  beauteous  maidens  golden  sunbeams ;  while  its  massive  gates, 

whose  charms  never  fade,  and  brightest  well-mounted  fort,  and  beautiful  grounds 

flowers  that  bloom  for  aye."    To  this  ce-  proclaimed    the   boundless   wealth   and 

lestial  paradise  none  will  be  admitted  but  princely  rank  of  its  noble  occupant.    The 

the  followers  of  Bhowanie,  and  as  no  sor-  castle  vnis  a  quaint  combination  of  white 

TOW  can  enter  there,  there  will  be  no  need  marble  and  red  sandstone,  superbly  in- 

of  death  as  a  deliverer.    So  endless  life  is  laid;  its  glittering  tiles  were  of  green 

to  be  the  crovniing  bliss  of  this  priesthood  and  gold ;  and  from  every  graceful  mina- 

of  death — a  beauteous  finale  to  a  roie  of  ret  and  cupola  hung  silver  bells,  that 

fiendish  atrocity.  rang  out  sweet  music  with  each  passing 
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breeze.     The  centre  building,  you  can  age  another  feast  marks  the  giring  of  ha 

Bee,  was  square,  surrounded  by  arcades,  first  ineal  of  solid  food ;  and  a  third  sea- 

with  a  trelliswork  of  white  marble;  but  it  son  of  rejoicing  occurs  when  he  is  two 

is  Dfnr  wretchedly  broken  and  disfigured,  3'ears  old,  at  which  time   his   bead  b 

meet  emblem  of  the  fate  of  its  lordly  own-  shaved,  his  ears  bored,  his  nails  pared, 

er.    In  the  rear  was  the  harem,  built  in  and  he  is  robed  ill  a  new  style  of  gar- 

the  form  of  an  immense  pavilion,  and  pro-  ments.    But  the  most  important  epoch  in 

fusely  decorated  within  and  without  with  the  life  of  the  yooxig  heir  occurs  when  he 

lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  camelian,  and  agate  is  nine  years  of  age.    Then,  amid  feisting 

mosaics,  so  gorgeously  beautiful  that  I  and  revelry,  songs,  shouts,' and  r^oicings, 

can  find  no  language  to  describe  them,  he  is  invested  with  the  sacred  cord,  oon- 

The  ceilings  were  covered  with  arabesques  sisting  of  a  hundred  and  eight  tbread«, 

of  mica,  silver,  and  ebony,  that  were  daz-  made  of  cotton  gathered  and  spim  by 

zling  indeed  when  reflecting  their  pris-  Brahmins.    The  cord  is  worn  ov«v  the 

matic  radiance  by  the  light  of  a  thousand  left  shoulder,  and  passes  across  the  binst 

wax  tepers.    The  whole  was  surrounded  to  the  right  hip.    At  the  time  of  the  in- 

by  stone  walls,  with  massive  gates  of  vestiture  the  novice  is  taught  the^tdrysrri, 

stone  and  iron,  that  were  guarded  by  day  or  Brahminical  prayer,  that  no  lips  hot 

and  securely  locked  at  night.  tiiose  of  a  Brahmin  may  pronounce ;  and 

*'  The  lofty  turrets  of  that  stately  castle  the  young  heir,  being  thereby  instated 
yet  abide,  a  mournful  vestige  of  departed  in  his  legal  rights,  is  thenceforth  ic^ird- 
greatness;  but  they  whose  glad  voices  ed  as  ".  twice  bom." 
once  sounded  merrily  within,  whose  rose-  <*  Young  Raehman  was  a  noble  specimen 
ate  fingers  plucked  bads  of  fragrance  from  of  a  noble  race,  uniting  his  mother's  rare 
those  terraced  gardens,  now  sleep  beneath  physical  beauly  with  the  dignity,  intelli- 
the  sod,  and  the  old  walls  murmnr  the  genoe,  and  high  spirit  of  his  lordly  &- 
requiem  of  the  past,  as  noisome  reptiles  ther.  His  little  sister,  Ferraya,  six  years 
gather  amid  the  tarnished  mouldings,  or  younger,  was  delicate  and  graceful,  with 
the  mournful  vampire  flaps  his  wings  be-  soft,  dovelike  eyes,  and  long,  taXky  hair, 
neath  gilded  canopies,  while  jackals  that  veiled  like  a  summer  cloud  her  fairy 
prowl  unchecked  through  tessellated  halls,  beauty.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Lord 
and  roam  undisputed  lords  over  the  doom-  Akbar,  intending  to  make  his  annual  pil- 
ed domain  of  the  hanghty  Akbar.  Many  grimage  to  Benares,  the  sacred  city  of  the 
were  the  fiiir  flowers  ^at  adorned  the  Hindoo,  as  Mecca  is  of  the  Mohammedan, 
princely  harem  of  Lord  Akbar ;  but  loveli-  proposed  to  the  Lady  Amesha  to  aooompa- 
est  and  most  beloved  was  Amesha,  the  ny  him,  with  their  children,  who  as  yet 
queen  of  those  gilded  halls— the  light  of  had  never  visited  the  sacred  shrine  of  Ma- 
her  husband's  life  and  the  sunshine  of  bis  hadeo.  This  was  shortly  afler  the  spirit 
noble  heart.  She  was  graceful  as  a  fawn,  of  the  god  quitted  the  image  so  sacrile- 
with  eyes  like  'a  gaielle*8,  and  hair  lus-  giously  fired  upon  by  British  soldieis,  and 
trous  as  the  raven's  wing.  The  bloom  of  descended  for  safe^  into  a  well,  where  it 
her  cheek  bad  borrowed  its  radiance  from  still  abides,  ready  as  before  to  reeelre  the 
the  fairest  flower  of  the  morning,  and  her  offerings  of  faithful  worshippera.  Lord 
dewy  mouth  its  tint  from  the  red-lipped  Akbar  greatly  desired  to  have  bis  young 
sea  shell.  For  ten  years  she  had  been  son  make  his  first  pilgrimage,  and oAr  his 
Lord  Akbar 's  wedded  wife.  Twice  had  she  first  oblation ;  and  so,  on  a  day  of  dond- 
made  him  a  father,  yet  she  vras  even  more  less  sunshine,  they  set  forth,  but  forgot 
lovely  now  than  when,  a  child-bride  of  to  consult  the  anguta  as  to  a  ladEy  hour, 
ten  years,  she  first  came  to  lie  in  his  bo-  **"  The  Lady  Amesba  And  her  young 
som.  Of  her  children,  Raehman,  the  eld-  daughter  travelled  on  an  elephant,  in  a 
est,  vras  at  this  time  nine  years  old,  with  capacious  howdah,  curtained  with  oasb- 
dark,  earnest  eyes,  and  broad  intellectual  mere  shawls ;  the  little  Lord  Raehman 
brow.  He  wore  the  princely  garb  of  his  was  mounted  on  a  milk-white  Arab  aieed, 
race,  and  the  sacred  cord  lay  caressingly  whose  housings  were  embroidered  in  gold 
on  his  shoulder,  as  if  proud  of  the  honor,  and  jewels ;  while  the  hanghty  AUMrlilm- 

*'  You  know  when  the  son  of  a  Brahmin  self,  the  proudest  of  all,  affiscted  tetfaqH 

iH  twelve  days  old,  a  festival  is  held  in  est  humility  by  walking  on  fbot,  M  the 

honor  of  his  naming;  when  six  months  of  sandy  plains,  over  which  he   stMite  m 
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loftily,  were  stained  with  blood  from  his  toying  with  his  loTely  wife.    Among  all 

laoerated  feet.    Of  the  twelve  male  at-  that  groap  of  waiting  pilgrims,  only  one 

tendantfl,  some  were  mounted  on  camels,  pair  of  eyes  saw  the  strangers  without 

while  others  walked  after  their  lord ;  and  sarprise.    They  were  the  eyes  of  a  traitor 

the  maidens  of  Lady  Amesha  and  her  — a  fanatical  traitor  in  that  camp  of  lore 

youog  daughter  reposed  in  prettily  car*  — one  who  knew  but  too  well,  when  the 

tained  baUis  drawn  by  white  buffiiloes.  party  set  out,  that  few  of  them  would  ever 

*  *  The  costly  ofieriogs  consisted  of  a  jew*  return ;  and  his  heart  cTen  now,  traitor  as 

elled  ooronet  of  immense  value,  for  Lord  he  was,  smote  him  sorely  for  all  the  love 

Akbar*8 ;  a  roll  of  cashmere  from  the  fin-  and  trust  he  was  so  cruelly  betraying. 

est  looms  of  Delhi,  as  his  wife's ;  a  pair  ''  Butthattraitor  wasaThug ;  and  when 

of  golden  TBses,  filled  with  fragrant  in-  did  ever  follower  of  the  insatiate  Bho- 

cenae,  as  the  gift  of  the  young  heir ;  and  wanle  hesitate  to  take  the  life  of  any  that 

a  bouquet,  every  flower  of  which  was  were  not  '  brethren '  in  his  fiendish  vo- 

Qonpotied  of  a  cluster  of  precious  stones,  cation?    And  this  ornel  *  deceiver '  had 

designed  for  the  tiny  hand  of  the  little  so  adroitly  concealed  his  real  character, 

Vewmut^  while  even  for  the  attendants  that  Lord  Akbar  deemed  him  the  most 

sui|i||ftt«feibtiow>  had  been  provided,  so  &ithful  and  attached  of  all  his  attendants, 

thai  «f  all  thal.happy  company  not  one  and  so  had  placed  in  his  keeping  the  jew- 

woold  enter  eaiptT'haaded.     The  offisr-  els  and  other  valuable  gifts  for  the  shrine 

inga   were  all  packed  in  a  howdah  cur-  of  Mahadeo. 

tained  with  silk,  and  borne  on  an  ele-  '*  The  traitor  had,  befi>re  the  setting  out 
pbant  richly  c^wuriaaned.    And  thus  the  of  the  party,  communicated  to  bis  gang 
gay  caTaieade  proceeded,  day  after  day,  the  route  to  be  taken,  and  all  the  ar- 
over  some  of  the  most  picturesque  por-  raogements  of  his  lord ;  and  the  ThugR, 
tioDa  of  southern  India,  till,  on  the  even-  disguised  as  pilgrims,  had  been  warily 
ing  of  the  sixth  day,  they  were  resting  be-  following  in  the  wake  of  the  travellersy 
neath  the  outspread  branebes  of  a  sacred  from  the  very  shadow  of  their  home.   The 
banian,  little  dreaming  of  the   fearful  strangers  who  had  rushed  past  the  chil- 
storm  i^bont  to  burst  upon  their  doomed  dren  were  the  bnttoat  and  four  picked 
heads.    Lady  Amesha  sat  at  her  lord's  men,  who  had  been  sent  ahead  by  the  je- 
feet,  as  they  oonversed  bvingly  together,  midar,  with  orders  to  compass  the  de- 
while  at  a  little  distance  gambolled  the  strnction  of  the  Brahmin's  party  in  any 
beanttful  children.    Baohman  was  play-  way  most  agreeable  to  themselves.    The 
fully  holding  at  a  distance  the  vrreath  of  residue  of  the  gang  were  encamped  in 
wild  flowers  he  had  just  snatched  from  this  very  jungle,  withm  easy  call  of  their 
Fenaya^s  brow,  and  offiBring  his  own  jew-  comrades,  should  their  services  be  needed, 
elled   coronet  in   exchange,    while   the  The  buttoat's  party  were  clad  as  religious 
laughing  little  one  shook  her  head,  de-  mendicants,  though  wearing  the  sacred 
daring  that  her  own  brjfht  flowers  were  cord  that   distinguishes    the  Brahmins 
the  prettiest  and  the  sweetest.  from  other  casteq;   and  their  foreheads 
<«  <  T^cemine, fora  little  while  at  least,'  were  smeared  with  clay,  as  indicative  of 
exolaimed  her  brother, '  and  you  shall  be  a  recent  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  river. 
qaeen  of  Delhi,  while  1  will  be  a  robber  Trembling  with  haste  and  terror,  they 
chief  eome  to  rob  yon  of  your  treasures,  presented  themselves  before  Lord  Akbai*, 
But  I  shall  be  so  charmed  with  your  and  prayed  for  protection  from  a  formida- 
beanty  and  sweetness  that  I  will  carry  yon  ble  body  of  Phansigais,  whom  they  re- 
oflT  as  my  lady  love,  and  forget  all  about  ported  as  lying  asleep  in  the  shade  of  a 
the  diamonds  i^id  pearls.'  neighboring  grove.    They  had  recognised 
Were  the  boy's  words  prophetic?  the  murderers,  they  said,  by  their  knot- 
The '  robber  chief  was  indeed  just  at  ted  handkerchiefs,  as  well  as  by  the  glit- 
hand,  ready  to  snatch  forever  from  those  tering  khodali  that  lay  in  their  midst ; 
baby  brows  Uie  child's  brightest  crown  of  and  fearing  an  attack,  they  had  slipped 
innocent  joy.    Little  Perraya  clapped  her  past  on  tiptoe,  and  fled  for  their  lives. 
dimpled  hands  with  glee ;  but  just  as  the  Again  they  begged  to  be  received  into 
mreet  voice  rang  out  its  merry  peals  of  the  Brahmin's  party,  and  to  unite  their 
laughter,  five  men  rushed  past  them,  to  forces  for  mutual  defence  against  the 
4he  shady  nook  where  the  Brahmin  sat  dreaded  foe. 
41 
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*'  Lord  Akbar,  despite  the  eoorage  and  aad  tender  m  a  woman^s,  and,  even  amid 
intrepid  daring  that  made  him  ordinarily  the  horvots  of  bis  reroiting  life,  often 
a  Rtranger  to  fear,  heard  this  cunningly  yearning  for  something  to  lore.  He  bad 
devised  tale  with  a  paling  cheek,  as  he  re*  been  both  hosband  and  &ther,  and  lofe 
membered  his  loved  ones  thos  ezpoaed  to  had  been  alike  the  blessing  and  bane  of 
a  pitiless  foe,  who  strike  in  the  dark,  and  his  «iiitence.  Wi^  all  the  confidence  of 
deal  their  cowardly  blows  where  there  is  an  aitdent  and  truthful  nature,  be  had  ia 
chance  for  neither  defence  nor  escape,  eatly 'manhood  staked  his  honor  and  hap- 
Then  hastily  summoning  his  attendants,  pineM  on  the  smiles  of  a  lovely  but  per- 
he  bade  them  look  well  to  their  arms  in  fidiooa  woman.  Fondly  be  had  loved  and 
view  of  the  threatened  danger,  and  with  basely  boen  betrayed.  She  who  vns  the 
their  bodies  to  form  a  rampart  around  the  moditfr  of  bia  child,  and  the  flower  be  so 
women  and  children.  He  also  thanked  proudlj^  wore  in  bia  bosom,  turned  inn 
the  strangere  for  their  well-timed  vram-  him  to  lavish  her  beauty  and  IragrBnoe 
ing,  and  supplied  them  with  arms  from  oik  another,  and  that  other  his  bitterert 
his  own  store ;  after  which,  all  having  enemy.  Suddenly  both  mother  and  ^ild 
taken  a  solemn  oath  to  stand  by  each  had  disappeared  from  his  home,  and  the 
other  for  life  or  death,  the  party  betook  bower  of  love  he  had  twined  for  her  was 
themselves  to  their  journey,  turning  off  desolate  indeed.  All  the  noblenen  of  his 
the  main  road,  on  which,  it  vraa  said,  the  nature  turned  to  gall  and  wormwood 
Thugs  were  encamped,  and  selecting,  at  vHien,  returning  from  a  brief  journey,  be 
the  instigation  of  the  pretended  devotees,  learned  from  his  servants  that  their  mis- 
a  retired  path  through  the  jungle.  Here  tress  had  left  the  honee  twia  days  before, 
all  seemed  so  quiet  that  Lord  AkbaWs  In  company  with  a  man  he  despised,  and 
fears  were  completely  lulled— especially  had  taken  her  child  with  her.  He  oouM 
with  this  opportune  addition  to  his  escort,  not  even  be  revenged,  for  no  trace  of  the 
And  when,  a  little  afber  twilight,  the  fugitives  could  he  Ibid*  Nothing  was 
company  halted  for  the  night,  he  retired  left  him  but  despair.  liever  had  so  wiU 
with  his  family  to  their  tented  beds,  sur-  aatorm  a«rt^t  over  a  human  hwnt  "the 
rounded  by  his  trusty  servants,  and  soon  whirlwind  of  contending  pwibw  blif  mg, 
all  were  wrapped  in  profound  repose.  Ukit  the  fierce  tornado,  all  thatvns  bright 

''  All  but  the  traitor,  who,  joined  by  the  and  foir  in  his  nohK  in0kM  heart,  till, 
new  comers,  passed  noiaftlessly  aroond  the  in  an  evil  hour^.tw^nrove  undying  enmity 
sleeping  group,  counting  as  he  went  to  the  whole  l»Man  imoe,  and  lent  him- 
(though  he  touched  them  not),  till  ail  but  self  a  wUltng  coa4io^°'  ^  ' 
the  children  had  been  despatched.  Un-  of  the  good  work,'  seeking 
conscious  of  danger,  the  little  ones  were  the  for  sorrows  that  ooald 
sleeping  sweetly  in  each  other's  arms.  Yet  there  were  tunes  when'hkiili  mas- 
when  the  buttoat  drew  near  and  knelt  hood  wonld  assert  itself,  when  npiritB  of 
beside  their  tented  bed,  recognizing  as  be  love  and  tendemsBs  wonld  fold  their  flat> 
did  so  some  real  or  fanned  resemblance  tering  wings  over  his  icrieved  aaaia  woo- 
in  the  boy  to  his  own  dead  child.  Hold-  ing  it  back  to  peace  and  trust, 
iqg  back  the  blow  he  vras  about  to  strike,  ^  Thus  it  was  as  ho  gased  down  at  that 
he  sounded  the  whistle  that  was  to  sum-  sleeping  child,  an!  he  <Ared  the  gang 
mon  the  residue  of  the  gang,  and  resolved  his  own  share  of  the  booty  as  a  ransom 
to  beg  the  consent  of  the  brotherhood  to  for  the  girl,  to  bring  np  as  his  own  daogb- 
take  charge  of  young  Rachman  and  bring  ter.  To  this  they  readily  agreed,  while 
him  up  to  their  own  vocation.  The  je-  the  buttoat  was  allowed  to  take  poone^^ 
midar,  with  a  heart  more  gentle  and  lov-  sion  of  the  boy.  Rapidly  i^ed  the  time, 
ing  than  the  rest  of  the  murderous  crew,  till  Rachman  had  turned  of  twdve,  and 
vras  touched  with  the  beauty  and  inno-  six  golden-winged  summers  had  shed 
cence  of  the  sleeping  children,  and,  while  their  brightness  over  the  faity  fWrraya, 
yielding  the  boy  to  the  buttoat,  resolved  each  adding  something  to  hergiaoe  and 
himself  to  take  charge  of  the  girl  if  the  beauty.  She  had  long  ceased  tohaveaoy 
consent  of  the  gang  could  be  obtained,  memory  of  her  parents,  and  was  too 
He  longed  to  clasp  the  sweet  ehild  in  his  yonng  and  innocent  to  comprehend  the 
arms,  and  give  vent  freely  to  the  long-re-  horrors  of  her  present  position ;  while  as 
strained  affection  of  a  heart  onoe  gentle  the  petted  plaything  of  the  antire  gang, 
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ti)  whom  her  simplest  wish  was  law»  she  jemidar  was  deeply  mored,  and,  induced 

rdgned  a  very  queen,  exultant  and  happy,  by  affection  for  his  fayorite  officer,  as 

"But  Tery  different  was  it  with  her  well  as  for  the  boy,  he  presented  him- 
brother.  Though  he  said  nothing  to  re-  self  as  a  suppliant  to  the  gang  for  the  re- 
call to  his  little  sister  the  recollection  of  prieve  of  the  child,  and  atler  great  diffi* 
their  happy  past  or  present  ignominy,  culty  and  many  entreaties  he  preyailed 
he  ceaselessly  brooded  over  both  in  his  on  them  to  accept  the  security  aud  pardon 
own  mind ;  and  during  long,  sleepless  the  boy. 

nights  of  agony,  he  Tainly  strove  to  solve  **  From  this  time  the  children  were 
the  problem  of  their  coming  destiny,  and  watched  even  more  closely  than  before, and 
todevisemeansof  escape  from  a  future  of*  the  buttoat,  hoping  thus  to  strengthen 
unmitigated  horror.  At  last,  driven  to  his  influence  over  his  prot^g6,  told  Rach- 
desperation,  he  rose  one  dark  night,  while  man  that  he  had  ascertained,  from  some 
the  gang  were  sleeping  securely,  and  papers  found  on  the  person  of  the  Brah- 
taklng  his  little  sister  from  the  jemidar *s  min,  that  the  boy  was  only  an  adopted 
tent,  bore  her,  still  sleeping,  beyond  the  son  of  Lord  Akbar,  and  further,  that  he 
encampment,  in  the  direction  of  a  city  had  the  most  conclusive  evidence  for  be- 
they  had  recently  visited.  Here  he  in-  lieving  that  Rachman  was  his  own  long- 
tended  to  present  himself  to  the  local  au-  lost  son.  This  base  fabrication  was  read- 
thorities,  and,  without  betraying  the  ily  believed  by  the  horror-stridcen  child, 
gang,  to  whom  he  felt  grateful  for  con-  too  innocent  himself  to  suspect  guile  in 
stant  kindness,  to  ckiim  protection  for  another;  and  while  overwhelmed  with 
btnaself  and  his  sister,  as  orphans,  whose  shame  and  agony  that  he  must  owe  his 
parents  had  died  suddenly  while  journey-  being  to  such  parentage,  he  solemnly 
ing  toward  the  sacred  city,  and  then,  tell-  vowed  that  not  even  filial  affection  should 
ing  their  names,  to  ask  to  be  restored  to  unite  him  to  a  life  so  horrible  as  that  of 
tbeir  home  and  possessions.  '  the  brethren  of  the  good  work  ' ;  that 

**  But  his  burden  soon  became  too  be  would  die  rather  than  ever  be  bound 
heavy  for  his  boyish  strength  ;  and  when  by  a  compact  of  such  fell  malij;nity  as 
he  awoke  the  sleeping  child,  she  quickly  claimed  their  allegiance.  Though  Ktili 
grew  weary,  and  they  were  obliged  to  determined  to  escape  whenever  there  was 
halt :  and  then,  as  day  was  dawning,  they  any  chance  to  attempt  it,  he  tried  to  ap- 
hid themselves  in  the  bushes,  to  try  to  pear  content,  the  better  to  veil  his  de- 
sleep,  in  order  to  traviel  again  by  night,  signs  ;  and  the  buttoat,  fancying  that  he 
and  thus  evade  pursuit,  should  the  gang  had  at  last  bound  the  noble  boy  irrevo- 
aend  out  to  search  for  them.  But  the  sun  cably  to  himself,  was  already  beginning 
bad  hardly  risen  ere  the  sleeping  chil-  to  anticipate  the  time  when,  by  the  be- 
dren  were  aroused  by  a  band  of  tillai,  stowal  of  the  myHtic  handkerchief,  his 
who,  with  oaths  and  menaces,  bade  them  adopted  son  should  be  duly  installed  as  a 
return  to  the  encampment.  Hereacoun-  'brother  of  the  good  work.'  Thb  the 
cil  was  at  once  convened  to  decide  the  jemidar,  as  a  mark  of  special  favor,  not 
fate  of  the  fugitives,  and  their  immediate  less  than  a  stroke  of  policy,  promised 
execation  was  clamorously  demanded  by  should  take  place  several  yeai-s  in  advance 
tbe  incensed  Thugs,  who  naturally  sup-  of  the  usual  age ;  and  the  time  was  al- 
poeed  that  the  boy's  object  was  to  inform  ready  near  at  hand  when  unforeseen 
against  them  as  the  murderers  of  his  events  defeated  all  these  well-laid  plans, 
parents.  His  indignant  denial  of  the  "  When  Rachman  became  convinced 
charge  failed  to  convince  those  whose  that  Ferraya  vras  not  his  sister,  as  he  had 
own  consciences  were  their  londest  ao-  supposed,  his  emotions  toward  her  nnder- 
cnsers,  and  the  boy  at  least  would  cer-  went  a  rapid  change — a  violent  passion 
tainly  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  usurping  the  place  of  his  fraternal  affec- 
bis  rash  attempt  but  for  the  yearning  tion ;  and  young  as  she  was,  he  conceived 
tenderness  of  the  buttoat,  who,  throwing  the  design  of  making  her  his  wife.  Fer- 
bimself  in  agony  at  the  jemidar *s  feet,  raya  was  nine,  Rachman  fifleen  ;  but  he 
besought  his  interposition  in  behalf  of  loved  his  beautiful  playfellow  with  all 
the  child  he  loved  so  well,  and  offered  to  the  ardor  and  precociousness  of  our  sunny 
stake  his  own  life  as  security  for  the  fu-  clime,  and  throwing  himself  at  her  feet, 
tare  good  oonduet  of  his  prot^.    The  he  swore,  by  all  that  was  sacred,  that  for 
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her  he  would  dare  erery  daager,  and  liye  ing  look  at  the  beaatifal  boy  be  loved  so 

or  die  only  with  her.    Tbe  sweet  child  well,  be  again  reeogniced,  as  be  had  so 

oouid  not  comprehend  half  he  said,  but  often  done  before,  the  real  or  fancied  re- 

phe    *  had    always    loied    her    darling  semblance  to  his  own  dead  ehild,  and  his 

brother ;  could  not  be  anywhere  away  hand  refused  to  perform  the  cruel  deed. 

from  him,  and  of  course  would  do  all  be  Oyerwhelmed  with  rage  and  despair,  he 

desired.'     So  it  was  arranged,  and  the  rushed  from  the  tent,  and  with  bis  own 

oonsent  of  the  gang,  especially  the  je-  band  put  an  end  to  his  wretched  ezist- 

midar  and  buttoat»  was  sought,  for  the  enoe,  resolTing  not  to  surrive  tbe  noble 

youthful  pair,  after  the  espousals,  to  re-  boy  on  whom  he  had  so  long  and  earnest- 

tire  to  any  quiet  spot  the  company  might  ly  larished  all  the  tenderness  of  wbidi 

fflslect,  and,  all  secluded  from  the  world,  his  perverted  nature  was  capable.    Tbe 

to  liye  only  for  each  other.  Rachman  even  jemidar,  sending  a  messenger  to  summon 

proposed  to  have  the  name  of  Bhowanie  the  buttoat  to  his  duty,  was  notified  of 

stamped  upon  the  arm  of  each  ;  to  tako  the  catastrophe  that  bad  bo  suddenly  de- 

the  most  solemn  oath  of  eecrecy  ;  to  visit  prived  him  of  his  favorite  officer ;  and  be> 

the  gang  at  stated  times,  and  unite  in  all  coming  thus  still  more  incensed  against 

^heir  solemn  festals ;  only  that  he  should  the  youthful  pair,  as  the  cause  of  hie  loss, 

not  be  required  to  take  any  active  part  in  be  rushed  foi;jffiwi9  i^  '^^^^  4l^whed 

this  priesthood  of  death,  or  to  imbrue  his  teeth  and  %  j^  of  savage  Uivqipk  «ut 

hands   in  human  blood.     But  his   en-  the  fatal  WfOm*  find  drawing  i|  ii^tly 

treaties  were  utterly  in  vain.  All  he  asked  about  the  MScsof  his  victims,  they  fell 

was  refused,  then  and  forever,  and  he  ¥ras  dead  at  bji  feet,  still  clasped 'in  mnfl 

bidden  to  prepare  at  once  for  his  solemn  embrace, 
investiture  as  one  of  the  brotherhood.  **  If^r  a  moment  the  strong  man  ffumii 

**  Driven  to  desperation  by  the  r^ection  wistfully  at  the  ruin  be  bad  wnmght,  the 

of  his  suit  and  by  anticipation  of  the  ter^  old  tenderness  returning,  but  it  vras  ain- 

rible  future  of  crime  and  infamy^  that  gled  with  indignation  at  sueb  persistaii 

seemed  inevitable,  Rachman  again  fled  opposition  to  his  wishes,  with  grieC  %r 

the  camp- with  his  beloved  Ferraya,  and  the  loss  of  the  only  one  of  bis  affioav  Stt 

this  time  they  succeeded  in  penetrating  whom   he   had  any  real  affeoUoii^ 

far  into  the  jungle,  meeting  many  hard-  above  all  with  self-reproach  for 

ships,  but  sustained  by  the  hope  of  ulti-  ting  himself  to  love  again  any  oltjecl  but 

mate  success.    Twelve  days  after  their  Bhowanie.    Unable  to  endure  tbe  pitilol 

flight,  while  Rachman  was  resting  on  a  sight  of  those  fair  youi^  hem  thus  i^ 

grassy  bank,  supporting  the  exhausted  turned  to  his,  he  snmiaonwl  one  of  As 

Ferraya  in  his  arms,  they  were  surprised  gang  to  bear  away  the  oorpass  tDd  inlir 

by  a  party  of  decoys,  who  had  at  length,  them  out  of  his  view.    The  !Ruig,  as  w 

after  repeated  failures,  found  out  their  the  usual  oustom,  tore  awny  the  dothing 

route  and  tracked  the  refugees  to  their  from  the  bre^t  to  ascertaSn  whether  life 

retreat.    Weary  as  were  the  poor  chil-  was  extinct,  and  in  so  doing  ibnnd,  sos- 

dren,  they  were  compelled  to  start  at  peaded  by  a  sUnder  chain  ^m  the  ne<||L 
once,   and   with   inhuman    baste   were.,  of  the  boy,  a  curious  taliaaian  that  ^ 

driven  back  to  the  encampment.    This  carelessly  removed  and   handed  to  Ihe 

time  no  efibrt  or  influence  was  sufficient  jemidar.    The  officer  trembled  viol«i||f 

to  save  the  ill-fated  pair  from  the  ven-  as  he  grasped  the  tiny  trinket,  and  le* 

geance  of  the  incensed  gang ;  and  after  a  treating  to  a  bank  near  by,  opened  ik$ 

brief  consultation  as  to  time  and  manner,  talisman  by  means  of  a  concealed  flpllK 

both  were  oondemned  to  die.  In  an  instant  he  exclaimed,  in  toc^pl^F 

**  Wearied  and  worn  by  disappointvont  despair  :  *  I've  murdered  my  boy  1  .m 

and  sorrow,  the  child-lovers  welcomed  tbe  own  long-lost  darling,  that  I  would 

prospect  of  death,  only  too  glad  to  die  died  to  save  ! '    Pressing  the  fatal 

together,  rather  than  be  separated  from  to  hk  lips,  be  staggered  back  to  tbeMi 

each  other.    So,  rushing  into  each  other's  from  which  the  corpses  were  just  lpR(K 

embrace,  with  arms  twined  lovingly,  they  removed,  and  stooping  down  had  hii||i» 

stood  awaiting  their  doom,  as  the  but-  rible  suspicions  confirmed  by  the  sigMtf 

toat  went  forwrnrd  to  cast  the  fatal  noose,  a  tiny  lotus  flower  on  the  boy  V  bieasi 

Bending  down  to  take  a  last,  linger-  an  emblem  he  remembered  bat  too  wdl 
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liiiDself  imprinting  on  the  botioin  of  his  of  the  good  work ' — a  tragedy  quite  ter- 
owQ  child  a  few  days  after  ita  birth,  rible  enough  to  satisfy  the  fiendish  long- 
Despair  seised  his  soul,  and  ere  those  ings  of  even  the  insatiate  Bhowanie. 
around  oomprebended  his  purpose,  he  ^'  The  only  one  who  escaped  the  tragical 
snatched  the  handkerehief  so  lately  used  &te  of  his  murderous  comi-ades  was  he 
for  the  destruction  of  those  innocent  chil-  who  least  deserved  mercy — the  perfidious 
dren  and  bound  it  tightly  about  his  own  traitor  who  had  betrayed  the  noble  Brah- 
neck.  As  he  fell,  he  exclaimed :  *  My  min  and  his  family  into  the  hands  of  his 
HOD,  my  son !  thou  art  indeed  avenged ! '  gang.  Itotu  that  traitor ;  and  stung  with 
and  his  livid  corpse  lay  stretched  upon  a  remorse  I  could  no  longer  endure,  after 
the  identical  spot  recently  occupied  by  the  murder  of  those  innocent  children,  I 
that  of  his  child.  fled  the  camp,  little  caring  what  became 

*'The    explanation    came    afterward,  of  me.     Why  I  was  not  pursued  and 

Soon  after  the  desertion  of  the  jemidar's  taken  I  never  knew  ;  how  I  escaped  the 

wife  she  gave  her  young  child  to  a  woman  thousand  deaths  I  courted,  I  cannot  tell. 

to  bring  up  for  her,  and  as  the  mother  Every  hour  since  I  have  longed  to  die,  yet 

died  within  the  year,  the  babe  was  never  have  lived  on  to  suffer  and  to  curse  my 

called  for.    The  same  nurse  was  sum-  folly.    After  years  of  wandering,  bare- 

moned,  when  the  first  child  had  been  foot  and  almost  naked,  after  penances 

newly  placed  in  her  keeping,  to  attend  and  pilgrimages  more  than  I  can  now  re- 

the  accouchement  of  Lady  Amesha ;  and  count  to  you,  I  found  my  way  back  to 

while  bathing  the  infant  heir  of  Lord  Vanthi-Vasi,  to  make  what  atonement 

Akbar  in  a  huge  tank,  the  child  slipped  was  left  me  for  my  crimes.    I  had  col- 

from  her  arms  and  was  drowned.    Fear-  lected  gold  and  costly  jewels,  partly  by 

iog  the  Brahmin's  vengeance,  she  substi-  begging  as  a  Fakir,  but  mainly  by  un- 

tated  her  little  nursling — a  ruse  she  was  earthing  the  buried  treasures  of  my  gang, 

enabled  to  carry  out  by  the  protracted  that  after  their  execution  none  save  my- 

illaeas  of  Lady  Amesha,  that  kept  the  self  knew  of.    With  these  I  built  the 

babe  at  the  honse  of  its  foster-mother  for  mountain  temple  and  dedicated  it  to  the 

aereral  months,  and  her  excellent  nursing  memory  of  my  murdered  lord.    I  was 

was  the  reason  assigned  for  the  child's  then  a  young  man,  now  I  am  old  and 

rapid  growth.    Thus  little  Rachman  had  gray ;  but  every  day,  for  more  than  forty 

grown  ap—no  one,  not  even  his  reputed  years,  I  have  climbed  the  mountain  side 

parents,  suspecting  his  identity ;  and  but  to  make  prayers  and  ofier  sacrifices  upon 

for  his  untimely  death,  the  secret  might  the  Brahmin's  altar.    Now  my  days  are 

never  have  been  divulged.     The  talis-  almost  spent,  and  when  the  time  is  at 

Bian,  the  value  of  which  the  nurse  did  hand  t  shall  inflict  upon  myself  the  same 

not  herself  comprehend,  was  acoeanted  death  by  which  the  noble  Akbar  fell.    I 

for  to  Lady  Amesha  as  being  the  gift  of  a  should  have  done  this  long  ago,  but  that 

Fakir,  who,  she  said,  had  placed  it  about  it  is  a  far  greater  punishment  for  me  to 

thechild^s  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  im-  live  than  to  die.    The  remorse  I  suffer  no 

printed  the  lotus  flower,  as  an  antidote  tongue  can  tell,  nor  how  I  long,  not  only 

against  evil  spirits.    The  whole  aflkir was  for  death,  but  for   annihilation.     But 

explained  by  the  nurse  when, a  few  months  there  are  ages  upon  ages  of  suffering  in 

after  the  murder  of  the  children,  the  rem-  the  lowest  hell  in  store  for  me,  wretched 

nant  of  the  gang  was  taken,  their  crimes  sinner  that  I  am.    Yet  I  glory  in  suflfer- 

eonfessed,  and  the  perpetrators  execnted  ing,  that  perhaps  millions  of  ages  hence 

atyuathi-yasi,whither  they  were  brought  may  wash  away  my  sins.     Oh  !  that  it 

for  trial,  in  order  to  the  summoning'  of  were  over,  and  I  forever  at  rest." 

witaowoo,  and  the  identification  of  the  The  old  man  ceased,  and  sat  with  bowed 

fiuniiy  of  the  murdered  Brahmin.  head,  the  very  impersonation  of  despair. 

**  Thus  perished  the  last  of  tberaoe  of  I  never  saw  him.  after  that  day  ;   and 

the  princes  Akbar ;  but  tbeir  death  was  doubtless  ere  this  he  has  passed   *'  over 

finrfuUy  avenged  by  the  utter  extermina-  the  river." 

tion  of  that  entire  band  of  <  the  brethren  Fannie  Ropkr  Feudqb. 
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THE  little  wayside  station  of  Sanremy  though  reiled  florntiny  with  vhioli  IL 

was  empty  of  all  but  two  mous-  Boque  reipuxled  the  new-oonar  was  not 

tachioed  and  puckered  individuals,  gnu^  perhaps  sutprising.    He  did  not  sppaiT 

ing  hands  and  gesticulating  with  true  to  notice  the  interest  of  which  he  was  the 

Southern  Yivacity.    These  were  H.  Boque  olject,  until,  just*  as  he  tamed  to  go,  he 

and  M.  Marceau,  two  old  friends  just  met  shot  at  M.  Boque  one  short,  sharp  glance, 

again  after  some  years'  interval.  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  whole 

*'  And  my  little  H41ene?  "   said  M.  ohaxaoter  of  the  face  that,  after  the  laay 

Boque,  as  they  stepped  out  on  the  nanow  lids  had  fallen  again,  one  might  have 

street.    *'  How  goes  it  there  ?  and  what  been  tempted  to  believe  it  a  fiuicy. 

will  she  say  to  Papa  Boque  for  coming  The  two  elder  men  walked  <m  together, 

in  his  hurry  unprovided  with  a  doll?  '*  M«  Marceau  ezpatialing  on  the  advan- 

M.  Marceau 's  face  assumed  a  certain  tages  of  the  proposed  match,  and  M. 

look  of  importance.    *'  Her  last  doll  has  Boque  listening  in  attentiye  silence^  with 

not  yet  lost  its  charms,"  said  he.    *'  The  only  an  occasional  nod  to  k6q»  up  his  side 

fact  is,  you  come  just  in  time  to  congratu-  of  the  dialogoe. 

late  her  on  her  betrothal."  *'  What  has  beoone  of  young  Lao- 

*<  Oh,  these  babies  ! "  cried  M.  Boque,  lent?  "   he  asked  at  length,  whm  M. 

with  a  smile,  followed  by  a  sigh.  '*What«  Marceaa,  having  ezhaasted   either  liis 

a  haste  they  are  in  to  push  us  old  people  sukyeot  or  his  breath,  had  oome  to  apaose. 

out  of  the  way !    Come  then,  my  friend,  '*  Was  there  not  some  sort  of  chiJdish 

tell  me  all  about  it."  fimoy  there,  eh  ?  " 

'*  It  is  a  most  excellent ;>aftt "  <*  Oh,  meoe  child's  play, as  yoa  say; 

'*  The   devil !  "    unceremoniously  in-  nothing  more.     Laareot  has  left  Sun- 

terrupted  M.  Boque, "  what  a  magnificent  remy,  and  is  himfwif  betrothed,  we  hear. 

head  I  there — there !  "  in  his  eag^ess  There  is  reason  to  rqjoice  that  that  nefer 

stopping  short  and  waving  his  stick  to-  came  to  anything,  fw  there  can  ba  no 

ward  an  advancing  figure.  comparison  between  the  two  mamagea." 

"  It  pleases  you  ?  "  returned  M.  Mar-  "  Nor  betvreen  the  twoyoong  maa/' 

ceau,  in  a  well-satisfied  tone.  said  M.  Boque  thoughtfolly. 

'<  Pleases  me !  but  I  say  it  is  adorable.  <«  £h7  "  said  M.  Marceau,  tamSag  to 

I  would  not  refuse  that  head  a  plaoe  in  stars  At  him ;  **  sa-^io,  of  ooaise  not. 

my  collection. ' '  Lament  was  a  good  hoy--«  good  boy ;  hot 

*'  Th^nk  you,"  said  M.  Marceau,  rather  of  course,  as  yon  lay,  tiMte  is  no  coai- 

drily.    *'  It  is  hardly  probable  you  will  paring    him  with   De  Monunnile,  an 

be  called  nptm,  however.    That  is  my  fa-  ApoUo,eh?" 

ture  nephew,  M.  de  Morainville."  **  Itiid  aataraily  H^Une  is  deep^  in 

*'  Indeed !  "  said  M.  Boque,  in  quite  a  love  wUh  Apollo?  " 

different  tone ;  and  in  another  moment  **  My  niece,  I  tmst,"  hSfptt  M.  Miar- 

the  young  man  bad  joined  them.  On  finit  caan  with  dignified  emphaaJa,  **]s  ttst 

perceiving  M.  Marceau  ha  had  taken  off  likely  to  forget  the  propriotisi  cf  har  am 

his  hat  to  Wave  a  gay  salutation ,  and  now,    and  condition * ' 

in  the  ahadpw  of.  the  overhanging  houses,  **  Bah !  "  interpolated  M.  Roq«a> 

he  continued  to  stand  with    uncovered  ^*  Bat,"  continned  M«  MaKeaa,>ifllh 

head.    Certainly  a  strikingly  handsome  no  other  notice  of  ihis  iriefewpee 

face,  with  the  beautifully  cut  lips  and  greater  eKevation  of  chin,  '*  she 

arched  nostril,  the  drooping,  heayy-lidded  as  weli  satisfied  as  I  ooukl  4eBtra  4itb 

blue  eyes,  the  low,  straight  brow,  crowi^  the  honor  M*  de  Moiaiavtlle  has  dana 

ed  by  golden  hair,  which,  but  that  it  was  her,  and  with  the  advaolagas  wUeh  ha 

too  closely  out,  would  hsTc  had  the  large,  esn  bestow  npaii  bar*'* 

antique  curi.    One  does  not  look  to  see  M.  Boque  made  no  vapiy,  and  the  tab- 

a  demigod  pacing  the  streets  of  a  dull  ject  dropped. 

little   provincial   town,  and  the  eager  He  foimd  little  Hti^ne  giowii  iata  a 
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tell,  lily-Iik«  maidoD  of  aereoteen,  and  putation  of  "  a  sansible  lanatie."    Some 

with  the  added  yeun  had  eoine  a  certain  averred  that  an  early  dieappointment  had 

distance  of  manner  quite  unlike  his  re-  made  him  what  he  was,  others  that  he 

«oUeetions  of  the  child.    Or  perhaps  it  had  never  been  anything  else.    He  lived 

vraa  but  due  to  her  anticipated  honors :  entirely  alone,  with  only  one  old  servant 

some  slight  shade  of  hauteur  might  not  to  take  care  of  his  house.    Not  that  it 

bo  annataral  in  a  girl  who  felt  herdelf  was  a  very  heavy  charge,  though  posi- 

thos  elevated  above  her  natural   rank,  tively  ovei^owing  at  all  points,  for  the 

For  Mademoiselle  Dessaiz's  fiimily,  al-  old  Marthe  was  forbidden,  with  an  em- 

thongb  well  connected  and  in  good  cir-  phaais  too  strong  for  repetition  here,  to 

camstances,   was    not   noble,   and    un-  touch  so  much  as  the  tip  of  a  ftather 

doubledly  in   marrying  M.  de  Morain-  duster  to  any  artiele  of  his  heterogeneous 

ville  she  would  take  a  decided  step  in  the  collection.     This  hydra*headed  darling, 

world.  the  representative  of  much  money,  time, 

One  might  think  this  reflection  should  and  trouble,  was  made  np  of  a  good  deal 
have  satisfied  M.  Roque.  Keverthelese,  recommending  itself  at  once  to  the  eye 
he  was  unreasonable  enough  to  seek  to  of  taste,  mingled  with  a  good  deal  more 
oonvinoe  himself  that  no  undue  strain  which,  though  valuable  from  some  con- 
had  been  put  on  her  inclinations,  that  sideratiun  of  age,  rarity,  or  association, 
there  was  no  lingering  tenderness  for  to  the  uninitiated  seemed  so  much  worth- 
Georges  lAurent,  her  early  playfellow,  to  less  lumber. 

disturb  her  future  happiness.  H^Rne  But  what  M.  Roque  especially  prised 
bore  the  cross-examination  not  only  with  was  his  psychological  memoranda,  as 
tianqoillity,  but  with  absolute  gayety.  he  called  a  ghastly  collection  of  hu- 
Did  Papa  Roque  fancy  that  the  good  un-  man  skulls,  which  in  life  had  mostly 
ele  had  been  playing  the  tyrant?  but  distingubhed  themselves  by  some  erime, 
surely  it  was  his  duty  to  emphasise  the  or  folly,  or  eccentricity.  His  delight 
advantages  of  this  alliance.  Georges  in  these  vras  as  marvellous  to  Marthe 
Laurent?  oh,  but  that  was  ages  ago— one  — ^whose  intrusive  brush,  it  is  need- 
of  those  foolish  little  childish  romances  lets  to  say,  here  required  no  warn- 
that  never  come  to  anything ;  both  had  ing— as  it  was  amusing  to  his  acquaint- 
forgotten  it  and  betrothed  themselves  ances,  some  of  whom  declared  that  M. 
elsewhere.  Whereupon  M  Roque  com-  Roque's  will  directed  that  his  own  head 
mitted  the  erowning  indiaeretion  of  should  take  its  place  in  this  agreeable  so- 
asking  point-blank  if  she  really  loved  oiety,  and  that  he  was  anxioas  to  iiave  a 
the  man  she  was  about  te  marry.  H^  thorough  understanding  with  these  his 
line  cast  down  her  eyes  and  hesitated  future  companions.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
a  little,  girl-wise,  then  answered  demure-  he  certainly  did  accord  to  these  gener- 
ly  that  the  betrothal  wa»  over«  the  con-  ally  rather  disreputable  deadheads  a  de- 
trnet  signed,  and  what  more  would  one  giee  of  oonsideration  and  intimacy  very 
have?  To  which  M.  Roque  r^oined  that  seldom  bestowed  on  his  living  acquaint- 
even  then  it  wss  not  too  late  if  she  ances,  hardly  even  excepting  M.  Mar- 
wished ^ButnOyHH^ne'sfatewasfiatd,  oeau,  who  saw  him  only  at  long  and  un- 

aad  she  had  not  the  alightest  desire  to  un-  certain  intervals,  when  the  antiquary's 

settle-  it.    And  alte  that  there  was  noth-  erratic  wanderings  took  him,  as  at  pres- 

ing  flirther  to  be  said.  ent,  into  his  friend's  neighborhood;  at 

Had  M.  MufittM  been  aware  of  this  which  times  he  would  stop,  as  it  were,  on 
eonvevsation,  beyesd  a  doubt  he  would  the  wing,  only  to  take  flight  again  speed- 
have  been  highly '  scandalised ;  but  Mes-  ily  into  unknown  regions. 
aieufB'  Maiesaa  and  Roqne,  though  ex-  Even- so  now :  a  few  hours,  and  he  was 
eeUent  friends,  vreie  by  no  means  each  gone,  leaving  behind  no  other  memento 
other's  models.  M.  Marceau  was  a  mar-  of  his  presence  than  a  singularly  rare  and 
tinet  insmall  mattew  a  pink  of  propriely  ugly  Indian  monstrosity,  and  the  oonver- 
inailthingsswhitoM.  Roque,  iounovably  sation  alnady  described  with  HOline. 
fixed  on  certain  broad  principles,  allowed  He  was  gone ;  and  nothing  more  wns 
a  good  deal  of  latitude  beyond.  heard  of  him  until  her  marriage,  when 

M.  Roqne  eq|oyed  among  those  who  there  arrived,  not  M.  Roqne  himself,  bat 

knev  him  the  somewhat  paiadoxioal  re-  a  letter  expressing  his  legvets  that  he  ww 
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anable  to  deliTer  his  cadeau  and  his  con-  I  oome  in  behalf  of— o^that  is,  of  M. 

grataiations  in  person.  Maroeau's  nieoe    ■    " 

Ttine  went  on  bis  way,  and,  busying  *'  Of  Mme.  de  MoiainTiUe?  *' 

himself  after  his  ordinary  officious  fashion  A  sort  of  spasm  crossed   the  young 

with  human  affiitrs,  remoTod  M.  Maroeau  man's  face.    He  only  bowed  in  reply. 

to  a  better  world.    This  occurred  yery        ''Andyoaare *' 

shortly  after  HdUne's  marriage,  and  dur-  '*  Georges   Laurent,  at  yoor  serriee, 

ing  one  of  M.  Roque's  absences.     M.  monsieur.*' 

Maroeau  had  been  long  under  the  ground  There  was  still  something  in  the  earnest 

when  hia  old  friend  heard  of  his  death,  dark  eyes  and  steady  mouth  of  the  fiboe 

After  this  he,  M.  Roqne,  withdrew  him-  befoi»  him  that  recalled  to  M.  Roqne  hu 

Keif  yet  more  fhom  the  liying  world,  and  early  partiality  for  the  boy  Laurent.    He 

Hhut  himseLf  up  with  his  museum  and  rose  and  grasped  his  hand  with  waroith. 

his  psychological  cabinet.  '*  And  what  news  do  yuu  bring  me  of 

In  the  latter  delightful  society  he  was  my  little  Hel^ne?"  said  he  then.  **  That 

sitting  one   morning,  when   his  sacred  sheis  wellandsuperlatiTely  bappy?** 

seelttsion  was  threatened  by  a  succession  **  Monsieur,  that  she  is  neither,"  an- 

Of  feeble  taps,  followed  at  last,  as  he  took  swered  Laurent  briefly, 

not  the  slightest  notice,  by  old  Marthe's  '*  What !  "  ezckiimedM.  Roqne.  ^*  Im- 

head  cautiously  introduced  through  the  possible !    Not  happy  with  rank,  wealth, 

door,  with  the  nenrous  exordium,  *'  If  it    a  husband  who  is  a  demigod " 

please  monsieur "  *'A   demigod!— a   deyil!"    said   the 

It  pleased  monsieur  then  to  turn  ronnd  young  man,  his  features  again  contzscting. 

and    launch    a    tremendous     impreca-  '*  You  astound  me!  "  cried  M.  Roqne, 

tion   in  that   direction,  which   effected  with    a    certain    sarcastic    intonation, 

the  instant  disappearance  of  the  head.  **  What  then  is  the  &ult  of  this  angelic 

Soon,  however,  the  door  creaked  again,  dcTil?" 

and  M.  Roque  mechanically  stretched  out  ^'  He  is  killing  his  wife  by  inebes — ^tfaat 

his  hand  in  search  of  something  to  throw  is  all." 

at  it ;    but  this  time  Marthe,  though  in  M.  Roque  leaned  forward  and  fixed  his 

trembling,  stood  her  ground,  and  with  her  eyes  steadily  on   the  speaker's  excited 

apron  over  her  head,  whether  from  fear  of  &oe.    **  That  is  too  plain  ^[Makiag,  nn- 

her  master  or  of  his  grinning  compan-  less  you  are  prepared  to  speak  more  plain- 

ii>ns,  announced  that  there  was  a  young  ly  yet,"  said  be.    "  How  is  lie  killing 

man  without  who  insisted  on  seeing  mon-  her?  " 

ffieur.  ''Those are  the domestie aeereta," 

'*  Let  him  go  to  the  devil,"  said  M.  swered  the  young  man  wiih  a 

Roque  laconically.  smile. 

*'  But,  m'sieu,  he  will  not,"  respond-  "  And  how  does  M.  LantaH  happen  to 

ed    Marthe   piteously  from    under    the  know  these  domestic  secrets? "  sehrtj  fee 

apron.  other  with  a  keen  look.    **  Mme.  te  Mo- 

"  Then  fetch  a  ser]gent^e-ville."  rainville  has  confided  in  liim,  perimpe,  m 

*'  Alas !  m'sieu,  1  have  threatened  him  an  old  friend?  " 

with  all — even  that  m'sieu  will   shoot  '' Mme.  de  MoraJnTille,"'and  he  set  bis 

him ;    but  it  is  an  obstinate  young  man  teeth  oyer  the  name  as  if  it  were  not  $m 

that !   he  will  not  budge,  and  says  that  easy  one  for  him  to  ^leak,  *'  is  toopmad 

m'sieu  can  see  him  first  and  shoot  him  to  confess  her  unhapjMness,  even  iff  ^sed 

af^rward."  ask,  and  I— I  have  not  the  right,*'  he 

*'  Be  it  so,"  replied  M.  Roque,  bending  added  with  a  sigh.    '*  No,  aKmsleor,  I 

his  brows  ominously.    '*I  will  see  him,  have  spoken  with  her  but  owaa ainee  her 

Marthe.    It  may  perhaps  prore  another    marriage,  and  then No,  the  secrete 

head  for  me."  are  well  kept !     The  whole  1leigfabo^ 

With  a/ihttdd'*rat  this  ambiguous  in-  hood  is  edified  by  manstenr's  derotiaD, 

sinuation,  Marthe  disappeared  and  came  and   pities  him   that,  notwitlistanding, 

back  ushering  a  tall  yonng  man.  madame  iails  daily !    Bat  I— ray  God! 

"  A  thousand  potdona,  monsieur,"  be-  I  am  not  his  dupe;  I  have  had  evideaee 

gan  the  stranger  en  soon  as  they  were  enough  of  his  treaohery  already.    He  is 

alone,  *'  for  this  persistent  intrusion,  but  doing  the  devil's  work  under  hii  siiBlly 
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mask,  and  since  I  cannot  tear  off  that  onl}-  looked  up  at  me  with  such  a  white 

mask,  I  said  to  myself,  I  will  find  those  face,  such  hopeless  eyes !    That  was  not 

who  can.   M.  Roque  is  her  friend :  I  will  the  look  of  a  ialse  woman.     Monsieur,  it 

call  him  to  her  aid "  spoke  love  and  pain  as  plainly  as  words 

**  And  suppose  M.  Roque  declines  to  could  have  spoken :  it  cut  me  to  the  heart. 

interfere  between  husband  and  wife  on  I  stopped  short,  bewildered;  and  then — 

the  flferength  of  a  suspicion,"  quietly  in-  then  I  caught  a  look  from  M.  de  Morain- 

terpOMd  that  gentleman ;  *'  what  then  ?  "  rille,  who  was  watching  us — a  cruel,  cow- 

"TlieB  I  go  back  and  strangle  that  ardly  look  this,  almost  like  a  secret  smile 

serpent  with  my  own  hands,"  cried  the  at  the  misery  he  had  caused.    I  cannot 

young  man,  starting  to  his  feet ;  but  M.  explain  it,  monsieur.  The  unconscious  an- 

Roque  motioned  him  back  again.  tipathy  I  had  before  felt  for  that  man 

"  Qently,  gently,  my  young  friend,"  stood  out  all  at  once  clear,  and  an  instinct 

said  he.    **  When  you  have  reached  my  told  me  that  we  two  were  his  victims, 

age  you  will  have  learned  that  what  is  1  said  so  to  H^l^ne :  I  accused  him  of  his 

done  in  a  hurry  is  seldom  well  done.    Re-    perfidy " 

same  your  seat,  if  you  please,  and  tell  me  **  And  she  admitted?  " 

what  you  mean  by  evidence  of  his  treach-  '*  She  did   not  deny,  monsieur.    She 

ery."  only  entreated  me  to  forgive  the  wrong 

Laurent  then   acquainted   him  with  that  had  been  done  me,  and  to  forget  the 

the  supposed  part  De  Morainville  had  doer.  I  promised— 'I  would  have  promised 

played    in    that   early    love-drama   of  anything  with  her  eyes  on  me— and  then 

Hel^ne's  life.    *'  There   was  never  any  when  I  saw  De  Morainville  approaching, 

promise  between  us  two,"  he  said,  '*  but  I  rushed  away  and  wandered  about  the 

a  perfect  understanding  all  the  same.    In  night  long,  at  one  moment  resolved  to 

point  of  wealth  I  was  not  wholly  a  match  break  my  word  and  take  my  revenge  on 

for  Hel^ne,  and  I  was  aware  that  to  de-  him,  and  the  next  to  turn  my  back  on 

mand  her  hand  of  her  uncle,  without  at  "Sanremy.    That  was  what  I  did  finally.  I 

least  some  better  future  to  oi!fer,  would  be  went  away  with  the  purpose  never  to  re- 

ooly  to  ruin  my  own  hopes.    Fortune  turn,  but  wheni  heardsuch  newsofherl 

seemed  to  favor  me ;  I  received  one  day  a  could  not  stay  longer :  I  came  back,  though 

letter  from  a  relative  in  a  distant  pro-  my  presence  can  do  no  good.    I  have  not 

vince  inviting  me  to  visit  him,  and  ofibr-  seen  her — ^I  shall  perhaps  never  see  her 

ing  me  conditionally  certain  great  advan-  alive  ;  they  say  she  will  go  out  no  more 

tages.    I  went ;  we  were  agreed ;  but  in  till  she  goes  to  her  grave.    But  you — ^yoa 

making   our  arrangements  my  absence  can  go  to  her— you  will  go,  you  will  save 

prolonged  itself  from  week  to  week.  That  her,  M.  Roque,"  and  he  half  rose  in  his 

time  M.  de  Morainville  used  to  further  eagerness  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  other *8 

bis  own  suit,  and  to  poison  H^l^ne  against  arm. 

me  by  cowardly,  underhand  treachery.  M.  Roque  was  sitting  in  a  favorite  at* 

Unfortunately  there  were  circumstances  titude  of  attention  with  him,  his  elbows 

to  give  color  to  his  lies.    My  relative  had  a  on  his  chair,  and  the  two  forefingers  of 

daughter,  and,  1  have  reason  to  believe,  his  clasped   hands  extended   along  the 

would  not  have  objected  to  strengthen  our  bridge  of  his  nose.    Ue  raised  his  bead  at 

CQzmection    by   this  alliance ;    we  were  this  appeal  and  looked  shrewdly  into  the 

much  thrown  together.    Briefly,  De  Mo-  agitated  face  before  him.    '*  I  suppose 

rainville,  who  must  in  some  way  have  you  know,  my  friend,"  he  said,  '*  that 

kept  himself  informed  of  my  moveroeols,  your  case,  reasonably  considered,  has  not 

persuaded  Hel^ne  that  I  was  betrothed,  a  leg  to  stand  on  7  " 

and   gained    her  promise   for   himself.  '*  But,  monsieur,  hear  me—" 

Dreaming  nothing  of  all  this — how  should  "  No,  monsieur,  hear  mtf,  if  you  please. 

I?— I  resolved  to  be  silent  till  my  return.  Sift  your  story,   and    to  what   does  it 

when  I  should  be  able  to  show  her  uncle  amount  ?  An  impression — nothing  more, 

an  assured  prospect.     And  I  returned  You  say  that  an  instinct  revealed  to  yon 

to  find  her  the  wife  of  another !    I  was  the  treachery  of  De  Morainville ;  but  in 

well-nigh  mad,  as  you  may  conceive.    I  the  same  breath  you  confess  the  anti* 

was  bitter,  cruel,  when  I  met  her  at  last,  pathy  which  might  well  explain  that  in- 

She  did  not  answer  my  reproaches,  but  stinct.    Again,  H61^ne  did  not  deny  your 
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acouBations  against   her  husband,   but  son  of  this  yiew,  and  sidfand  his  ooai- 

neither  did  she  admit  them :  she  was  sim-  paakm  to  depart  alone. 

ply  silent,  which  might  mean  one  thing  H.  Roque,  who  had  not  seen  Helene 

or  another.    You  haTe  not  a  morsel  of  since  her  marriage,  was  deeply  shocked, 

positive  proof  that  M.  de  MorainTille  is  despite  the  preparation  he  had  jaB(  re> 

not  in  reality  a  most  deyoted  spouse,  or  oeiyed,  by  the  change  in  her.    White, 

that   the    treachery   was    not   entirely  weak,  nerrous,  she  was  the  merest  ghost 

H^l^ne^s,  who  was  first  induced  by  ambi-  of  her  former  self.    She  neyer  stimd  now 

tion  to  sacrifice  her  regard  for  you,  and  from  the  room  to  which  Iqr  degrws  ha 

then  by  that  Tery  regard  to  preserye  your  world  had  narrowed,  and,  lookii^  at  her, 

esteem  by  tacitly  admitting  the  error  into  her  old  friend  began  to  fear  thai  she 

which  you  had  fallen."  would  indeed  neyer  leaye  it  bat  for  that 

'*  And  you  can  believe  this,  monsieur?  "  most  straitened  resting-place  of  all.    Bot 

cried  the  young  man,  who  had  listened  what  was  amiss  with  her?    M.  Boquc's 

stupefied ;  '*  you  can  belieye  this  of  U^  questioning  got  little  enough  satis^Ktaon 

16ne,  who  is—"  from  the  physician,  who  disooursed  at  an 

'*  Who  is  a  woman,  neither  more  nor  great  length  as  his  listener's  impatienoe 

leas,"  diyly  interposed  M.  Roque.    *' And  would   allow,   but   whose   information, 

a  woman  I    However,  1  did  not  say  I  be-  stripped  of  its  husk  of  learned  lams, 

lieved  it.   I  merely  showed  you  that  there  amounted  to  this :  That  Mme.  de  Morain- 

was  no  cause  why  a  reasonable  being  ville's  illness  was  very  serious ;  that  he 

should  not  believe  it.    But  as  I  pride  my-  could  not  detect  any  sufficient  cause  &g 

self  on  not  being  reasonable  in  the  ordi-  it,  and  that  its  origin  appeared  to  be 

nary  understanding  of  the  word,  I  do  not  nervous  or  mental  rather  than  bodily ;  all 

say  to  you.  Have  the  consideration  to  at-  of  which  left  M.  Roque  about  as  wise  as 

tend  to  your  own  affairs  and  not  disturb  he  had  been  before, 

the  privacy  of  this  admirable  household.  Failing  with  the  physician,  lie  tried  the 

On  the  contrary,  I  tell  you  that  whatever  patient  next,  but  for  some  time  to  little 

may  have  been  the  truth  of  your  instinct  better  purpose.    He  began  by  talking  of 

respecting  M.  de   Morainville,  the  in-  her  marriage,  but  she  did  not  SaXLam  this 

stinot  which  led  you  to  me  did  not  deceive  lead  very  readily.    Had  this  anion  given 

you.    It  vras  necessary  that  1  should  first  her  all  the  advantages  she  anticipated? 

know  precisely  the  terms  on  which  you  he  asked.    She  had  no  complaint  to  make, 

stood  with  Mine,  de  Morainville.    I  see  And  they  loved  each  other  as  modi  as 

that  she  has  known  how  to  maintain  an  ever?    As  for  that,  naturally  they  were 

admirable  prudence  in  her  relations  with  no  longer  in  their  honeymocm — ^with  a 

you ;  as  for  the  rest,  be  assured  that  her  faint  smile.    Finally,  she  was  perleetly 

mother's  daughter  will  not  be  wholly  happy?  with  impatient  sarcasm.    Had 

helpless  so  long  as  I  live."   And  the  sigh  Papa  Roque's  experience  then  taught  him 

which  escaped   M.  Roque   might  have  that  this  was  a  perfectly  happy  world? 

somewhat  enlightened  his  acquaintance  ''And  so,"  said  M.  Roque   bluntly, 

as  to  the  disappointment  that  had  made  '*  you  are  going  to  another  as  fitttaa  yoo 

him  "  a  sensible  lanatic."    *'  I  propose  can."    Then,  as  she  did  not  answer,  *'  It 

to  lose  no  time  in  unmasking  this  mys-  is  of  no  use,  H^l^ne,  beating  about  the 

terious  husband  :  if  he  prove  an  angel,  so  bush  :  you  are  aware  that  you  are  vezy 

much  the  better  for  his  wife ;  if  a  devil,  so  seriously  ill  ?  " 

much  the  worse,  possibly,  for  himself.'*  Yes,  she  was  quite  aware  of  it. 

'*  We  shall  go  at  once,  then,  to  San-  "  And  that  there  is  nothing  oneiftii  to 

lemy,"  cried  the  young  man  eagerly.  make  you  so?  " 

*'  Pardon  me,"  rqjoined  M.  Roque  with  Again  H^l^ne  was  silent, 

polite  decision,  "  I  shall  go  at  once,  but  **  Mental  disease,"  pursued  M.  Boqne, 

I  shall  go  alone.    Aa  for  you,  you  will  bent  on  rousing  her,  *'  mental  diaeiiB 

betake  yourself  absolutely  where  you  will,  means  imaginary  disease.     Child!  how 

only  not  to  Sanremy.    Reflect  that,  if  dareyourebelliously  disconcert  the  derigns 

there  be  anything  underhand,  our  ap-  of  Proyidence,  andgo  to  heaven  bafoeit 

pearance  together  would  at  once  set  M.  is  ready  for  yon?" 

de  Morainville  on  his  guard."  *'I    am    not    rebellious,'*    aaswwed 

Reluctantly  Laurent  yielded  to  the  rea-  HM^ne,  miasing  the  ludioroos  side  af  ttli 
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apostrophe  in  the  eaniestnesB  with  which  more  ef  it,  to  tell  no  eiie*    And  you,  too, 

it  was  put  '^  Iknow — ^yes^" sherepeated  yon  will  promise  me,  will  you  not?  " 

meaningly,  *'  I  know  that  it  is  the  design  *'  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  Hel^ne,"  said 

of  Proyidenoe>  to  lemoTe  me  from  this  M.  Roque,  bending  forward  and  laying 

world."  his  fingers  impressiTely  together.    *'ln 

"  And  Will  yon  heki6  the  kindness  to  the  first  place,  I  pledge  you  my  word  that 

tell  me  how  you  can  possibly  know  that  7  "  what  yon  fear  shall  neter  happen  ;  I  am 

She  did  not  reply,  and  he  was  oontinn-  also  ready  to  promise  to  tell  no  one,  be- 
ing with  an  energetic  remonstrance,  when  cause  I  intend  to  cure  you  myself— ocmie ! 
all  at  once  she  turned  toward  him  her  you  are  not  afraid  of  me,  I  hope! — and  yon 
aTerted  face,  whose  deadly  paleness  must  promise  in  return  to  leaye  the 
startled  him  into  silence,  and  leaning  for-  whole  in  my  hands,  and  not  to  be  sur- 
ward  to  lay  her  cold  little  hand  on  his,  told  prised  or  alarmed  at  anything  I  may  say 
him  in  a  trembling  whisper  that  she  had  or  do.  I  am  going  to  make  an  end,  not 
been  repeatedly  warned  of  approaching  only  of  your  spectre,  but  of  your  illness — 
death  by  a  midnight  spectre  at  her  bed-  to  make  you  a  well  woman  again.  You 
side.    M.  Roque  stared  incredulous  as  he  hear  7  " 

listened ;  then  laughed  at  her,  scolded,  H^dne  heard,  and  smiled,  but  fiiintly. 

reasoned,  reproached  her  superstition  for  She  had  little  faith  in  his  ability  to  per- 

putting  &ith  in  dreams.  form  either  of  the  tasks  he  had  set  him- 

"Itcannotbe  a  dr^m,*' she  interposed  self,  for  she  sincere^  belieTed  herself 

deeidedly,  *'  for  it  appears  when  I  am  doomed  by  a  higher  decree ;  still  there 

wide  awake,  and  even  talking  with  my  was  something  cheering  in  his  confidence, 

maid."  Perhaps  that  confidence  was  really  less 

"  Your  maid !  and  does  she  see  it  too,  than  it  seemed,  for  M.  Roque  sighed  in- 
mysterious  yisitant  7 ' '  Toluntarily  as  he  sat  there  thinking ;  then, 
S«ch  things  are  Tisible  only  to  those  to  ooTsr  the  «gh,  he  said  abruptly : 
to  whom  they  are  sent,'*  she  answered  in  **  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  are  reckon- 
a  low  Toice.  ing  a  little  too  fiut  in  agreeing  to  keep 

*' Nonsense!  there  is  Dr.  Raynal,  you  this  matter  to  ourseWes,  since  there  is 

see,  did  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  still  a  fourth  in  the  secret  already." 

mention  it  to  me— which,  however,  he  '*  You  mean  Justine—my  maid 7    It  is 

might  haye  done,"  concluded  M.  Roque  true  she  is  in  the  seeret,  but  I  can  depend 

in  a  muttered  aside.  on  her  to  keep  it." 

H^l^ne  hesitated.    "  I  have  never  told  ^*  Depend  on  a  woman  to  keep  a  se- 

hlm,"  she  said  at  last.  eret !  "  cried  M.  Roque,  *'  and  a  secret  of 

*'  Extremely  wrong !   How  can  yon  ez-  that  sort,  too !    I  must  pay  a  little  more 

pect  your  physician  to  cure  you  if  yoa  attention  to  Mile.  Justine.    Such  a  nat- 

donH  confide  in  him  7  "  ural  curiosity  is  well  worth  it     Pray 

'^  1  do  not  expect  it — and— and  I  do  ring,  my  dear,"  he  concluded,  in  a  tone 
dread  the  means  he  might  think  neces-  between  jest  and  earnest,  "  and  let  me 
sary  for  a  cure.  I  haye  spoken  of  it  only  commence  my  studies  at  once." 
once,  to  M.  de  Morainville,  and  be  looked  Hdl^ne  smiled  languidly  and  touched 
at  me  so  strangely.  Oh,  Pbpa  Roque!"  the  bell-rope  beside  hersofii.  The  sum- 
she  cried  piteously,  '*  I  saw  it  in  his  face—  mens  was  answered  in  due  time,  but  as 
he  thought  me  mad !  Oh !  I  shall  die  meanwhile  M.  de  Morainville  had  enter- 
soon  enough — ^I  do  not  mind  that — ^but  to  ed  his  wife*s  apartment,  that  first  curi- 
die  Mere,  shut  up  among  those  wretched,  osity  of  M.  Roque  was  quite  forgotten, 
horrible  creatures!  "  and  a  long,  shud-  He  had  eyes  and  ears  only  for  the  master 
dering  sigh  finished  the  sentence.  of  the  house. 

*'  But,  my  dear  child,"  said  M.  Roque  *'  M.  de  Morainville,"  he  said  present- 
soothingly,  *'  you  cannot  fear  that  your  ly,  with  more  than  his  ordinary  abrupt- 
husband  would  send  you  from  him  ness,  ^'  what  do  you  think  of  yonr  wife's 
thus  7  "  mysterious  visitor  7 ' ' 

H§l%ne  was  silent  awhile.    **  He  might  M.  de  Morainville  shrugged  his  shoul- 

be  reasoned  into  it,"  she  said  at  last ;  '*  he  ders  with  a  melancholy  half  smile.  **  What 

might  be  persuaded  it  was  the  only  way  can  I  think?"  said  he.    '*  It  ia  a  most 

of  core.    No,  no,  I  dare  not  run  such  a  lamentable  delusicm." 

risk.   I  halve  made  him  promise  to  say  no  Justine,  whom  her  mistress  had  de- 
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tained  beside  her  with  some  work,  gave  a  Morainville,  who  sat  listeoing  in  an  atti* 

sorfc  of  shiTer.    "  Madame  has  a  super-  tude  of  fixed  attention,  his  head  on  his 

natural  warning,*'  she  marmured.  hand  and  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  Madame  has  a  nightmare,*'  sharply  "  Tour  theory  is  ingenious,'*  he  said, 

said  M.  Roque,  o?erhearing  her.  when  the  other  had  finished  speaking, 

**  Unquestionably  it  is  some  distemper  *'  highly  ingenious,  certainly,"  in  a  tone 

of  her  own  mind,**  assented  De  Morain-  of  polite  incredulity, 

▼ilie.  "  Which  means  that  you  put  no  faith 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  not  at  all,*'  re-  in  it?  "  said  M.  Roque  quickly, 

plied  M.  Roque  yet  more  sharply.    '^  A  De  Morainville  raised  his  shouldeis  and 

distemper  of  her  body,  if  you  will.'*  eyebrows,  and  spread  his  open  palms,  with 

*'  But  you  called  it  a  nightmare,"  ob-  one  of  those  gestures  so  peculiarly  and 

jeoted  the  other,  looking  bewildered.  ezpressi?ely  national.    *'  Since  yon  fierce 

*'  Yes,  and  what  is  the  nightmare  but  a  me  to  the  aTovral !  "  said  he. 

bodily  delusion  7    Dreams   and   Yisions,  **  Then  may  I  ask  how  you  do  account 

what  are  they  but  other  names  for  physi-  for  the  delusion?    Perhaps  you,  too,  omi- 

cal  disturbance?  "  slder  it  a  supernatural  warning?  "  with 

"  In  a  general  sense,  I  admit "  be-  sarcastic  emphasis. 

gan  De  MorainTille,  but  M.  Roque  inter-  De  Morainville  gaye  the  questioner  one 

rupted  him.  quick,  furtively  inquiring  look ;  then  his 

**I  do  .not  speak  merely  in  a  general  eyes  went  thoughtfully  back  to  the  carpet 

sense.    To  be  more  precise,  let  us  recall  as  he  answered  quietly : 

for  a  moment   th«se   unpleasant  spots  *' Pardon,  monsieur,  you   reasoa  too 

which  in  a  derangement  of  the  stomach,  quickly.    Between  the  snpematuxal  and 

the  blood— the  general  system,  in  fine—  the  purely  physical  there  is  a  wide  range, 

frequently  fl«Mit  before  the  eyes.    Our  own  I  confess  myself  ill  qualified  to  aasigQ  to 

experience  tells  us  of  the  strange  and  va-  this  case  its  precise  degree,  only  able  as  I 

ried  shapes  they  will  assume,  and  we  am  to  feel  the  melancholy  effect  which 

have  every  right  to  believe  them  at  the  this  frightful  vision  prodaoes  upon  my 

bottom  of  those  singular  cases  of  optical  wife." 

illusion  oceasionaliy  met  with.  I  myself  With  these  words  he  rose,  as  if  the  eon- 
know  a  student  who  has  twice  threaten-  venation  vrere  beoome  too  painful,  and 
ed  his  servant  with  dismiasal  for  letting  a  ^ing  up  to  H^^ne's  oonch  raised  her 
white  hen  into  his  library.  White  hen  or  hand  to  his  lips,  bade  her  a  tender  adien, 
black  cat,  natural  object  or  monstrosity,  and  left  the  room  with  a  shade  on  his 
it  is  all  of  a  piece — the  direct  work  of  the  handsome  fiioe  that  did  not  miabeoonie  it 
deranged  body,  and  only  secondarily,  if  "  Come,"  said  M.  Roque  to  himself  as 
at  all,  of  the  diseased  imagination.  Now  he  sat  silently  pondering,  **ao  mnch  is 
let  us  come  yet  closer :  Mme.  de  Morain-  dear :  that  De  Morainville  has  his  own 
ville  is  ill ;  there  is  not  a  nerve,  not  an  reasons  for  not  encouraging  a  natoral,  or 
organ  in  her  whole  system  but  is  dis-  at  least  a  oommonphuse  solution  of  bis 
ordered;  the  turbid  blood  moves  slug-  household  mystery.  Ordinarily,  I  have 
gishly  through  the  brain,  and,  settling  in  observed,  he  carries  his  politeness  to  such 
spots  about  the  weak  eyes,  overcasts  them  a  pitch,  that  he  will  make  almost  any 
with  a  kind  of  veil  which  may  as  easily  conoession  rather  than  have  an  argument ; 
take  one  form  as  another.  Here,  for  the  while  just  now  he  was  something  more 
first  time,  the  imagination  comes  in :  fan-  than  ready  to  refute  my  nonsense— which 
eying  herself  about  to  die,  these  visionary  is  not  wholly  nonsense,  by  the  way.  But 
disturbances  resolve  themselves  into  spec-  what  may  those  reasons  be — hum  ?  " 
tral  appearances— warnings  from  another  Unconsciously  M.  Roque  spoke  the  last 
world,  as  she  considers  them.  Her  feeble-  word  aloud,  thereby  startling  the  maid, 
ness  makes  the  illusions,  and  the  illusions  who  looked  up  from  her  work.  **  Man- 
increase  the  feebleness ;  so  cause  and  effect  sieur  spoke?  "  she  asked, 
are  continually  interohangiug,  acting  and  He  lifted  his  eyes  and  met  hers  fixed 
reacting  on  each  other."  upon  him.    M.  Roque  was  not  very  sos- 

M.  Roque,  while  demonstrating  his  po-  ceptible  to  feminine  charms,  but  as  be 

sition  as  glibly  as  if  he  himself  believed  looked  at  her  now  he  thought  he  had  nev- 

every  point  of  it,  had  kept  his  eye  on  De  er  seen  a  handsomer  creature,  and  won* 
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dered  that  he  had  not  remarked  it  before ;  in  her  emaciation,  her  pallor,  she  was  ab- 
for  the  magnificently  moulded  outlines,  solutely  ghastly  contrasted  with  that  gor- 
the  warmth  of  coloring,  seemed  fairly  to  geous  picture,  all  strong,  warm  hues, 
challenge  the  eye.  The  subdued  rays  steeped  and  nyed  in  the  light  of  its  own 
stealing  in  through  the  draperied  win-  setting.  A  strange  moisture  surprised 
dows  appeared  to  gather  about  her  as  those  hard  old  eyes  of  his ;  he  stooped 
something  akin,  and  to  borrow  from  her  down  hastily  to  hide  it  over  the  wonder- 
as  much  glow  as  they  lent.  It  was  as  if  ful  hair  he  had  been  summoned  to  ad- 
she  diffused  her  own  surplus  of  life  over  mire,  in  which  apparent  homage  he  was 
the  whole  of  the  shaded  room;  only  not  on  caught  by  M.  de  Morainyille,  who  had 
that  pale,  wraithlike  figure  on  the  couch  come  back  for  some  parting  word  which 
near  by,  which,  from  the  contrast,  looked  he  had  omitted  to  speak.  The  latter  snr» 
doubly  deathlike.  reyed  the  group  before  him  with  a  frown, 

*'  Monsieur  wishes  something?  "  she  the  more  impressire  for  its  extreme  rari- 

asked  again,  as  he  continued  to  regard  ty,  and  turning  to  Justine  dismissed  her 

her  without  replying.  almost  harshly.    Her  beautiful  color  deep- 

**  Ko— yes,  I  wish  to  know  if  you  are  ened  painfully,  and  there  wi|S  a  momen- 

French •  Mile.  Justine?     It  is  hardly  a  tary  light  contraction  of  her  lips;  she 

French  type.*'  was  eyidently  much  hurt  by  his  uncalied- 

' '  On  the  mother's  side,  yes,  monsieur, ' '  for  severity.    W  hen  she  was  gone  Helene 

she  replied   composedly,  returning    his  ventured  a  remonstrance,  but  he  only  an- 

look«  "  but  my  father  was  Venetian."  swered  coldly :  '*  I  do  not  share  your  in- 

'*  Justine's  history  is  a  romance,"  said  fatuation.'* 

Mme.  de  Morainrille.     ^*  Is  it  not  so.  This  little  episode  gave  M.  Roque  food 

mabdU?'*^  for  some  speculation.    Why  should  M. 

**  Alas,  madame,  I  have  indeed  known  de  Morainville,  so  delicately  devoted  to 

much  change."  his  wife,  betray  in  her  presence  the  pre- 

'*  And  all  to  end  in  a  dull  country  ohft-  judice  he  had  conceived  against  her  faith- 

teau    and   a   troublesome  sick  woman,  ful  attendant,  a  creature  so  necessary  to 

whose  most  devoted  nurse  she  is,"  said  her  comfort?  a|^ve  all,  why  should  he 

Ilclene  between  a  smilA  and  sigh.    ''  But  betray  it  at  precisely  that  moment?    And 

no,"  she  added,  '*  the  final  word  is  not  then  a  certain  speech  of  Hclene's  persist- 

spokeo  yet.    There  will  be  another  toss  ed  in  coming  back  and  mixing  itself  odd- 

of  the  ball  after  I  am  gone."  ly  in  the   matter:    '*!  shall  die   soon 

The  girl  raised  her  eyes  imploringly  to  enough."     What  did  that  mean?     M. 

her  mlstresa's  face.    There  was  evidently  Roque  set  his  wits  at  work  on  the  whole, 

a  real  attachment  between  the  two.  Mme.  and  had  presently  constructed  a  theory  at 

de  Morainville  laid  her  hand  caressingly  least  as  ingenious  as  that  on  which  De 

on  Justine's  head,  and  lifted  one  of  the  Morainville  had  recently  complimented 

heavy  coib  of  red  brown  hair.    The  move-  him.    It  stood  thus: 

ment  dislodged  one  of  the  pins  that  held  The  mental  diseese  that  was  killing 

it  up,  and  the  whole  mass,  loosened  by  its  H^l^ne  was  connected  with  her  married 

own  weight,  tumbled  down  over  arms  and  life.    Loving  (Georges  Laurent,  she  had 

bosom,  over  the  chair  in  which  she  sat,  given  herself  to  De  Morainville  out  of 

and  down  to  the  very  floor,  a  glorious  pride,  pique— who  knows  what  motives 

sweep  of  light  and  color,  such  as  might  working  on  a  woman's  heart  under  such 

well  have  dazsled  M.  Boque's  bachelor  circumstances?— and  yielding  moreover 

eyes.  to  his  own  and  her  uncle's  urgenc*y.    Her 

'*  There,    P^pa  Boque!"    exclaimed  husband's  first  passion  past,  he  cared  no 

Helbne,  *'  did  you  ever  see  such  hair?  more  for  her,  perhaps  was  secretly  un- 

Only  come  here  and  look  at  it."  kind -such  things  before  now  had  been 

M.  Roque  approached,  and  stood  look-  covered  by  a  fair  appearance— and  H^l^ne, 

lag  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  young  too  proud  and  too  sensitive  to  betray  the 

women.    There  could  have  been  but  little  utter  failure  of  this  marriage,  or  to  allow 

diflS^rence  in  their  age,  but  in  all  else  the  hasarding  of  a  guess  at  the  true  ob- 

what  utter  unlikeness !    In  its  best  days  ject  of  her  own  affections,  was  well  oon- 

H^l^ne's  delicate  loveliness  must   have  tent  to  let  go  her  bold  on  a  life  which  she 

looked  fiuied  beside  the  other ;  but  now,  neither  wanted  nor  was  wanted  in.    So 
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mach  for  m&dame.    M.  de  Morainville  He.  bethought  binuelf  that,  aoooiding  to 

was  at  once  cruel  and  cowardly — impoesi-  Hel^ne's  account,  the  girl,  thoagh  re- 

ble  with  that  shape  of  head  that  he  should  peatedly  present,  had  not  witnessed  the 

be  otherwise— and  these   two  qualities  apparition! 

combined  made  a  hypocrite.    Tired  of  his  This  was  indeed  a  serious  difficulty,  for 

fodiog  wife,  he  secretly  longed  for  the  eyen  M.  de  Morainville  could  hardly  cany 

time  when  he  could  set  another  in  her  his  arts  so  far  as  to  reyeal  himself  to  one, 

place,  and  this  other  Justine  Mazzoletti,  and  remain  invisible  to  the  other,  of  two 

whom  he  was  hopeless  of  obtaining  on  persons  side  by  side.    The  castle  began  to 

any  lower  terms,  and  whose  beauty  had  totter,  but  after  a  moment's  blank  diianay 

so  turned  his  head  that  he  was  prepared  M.  Roque  propped  it  gallantly  up  again, 

to  bid  her  own  price.    His  pretended  dis-  Who  could  tell  what  cireumatanoes  there 

like  for  her,  then,  was  but  a  cloak  for  his  might  be  to  explain  this  seeming  oontra- 

real  feelings,  and  its  only  genuine  feature  diction?     Perhaps   Justine    had   never 

had  been  that  instinctive  movement  of  chanced  to  look  at  precisely  ^e  right  in- 

jealousy  just  now.    (Human  nature  is    stant,  or  had  shut  her  eyes— or — or 

human  nature,  and  possibly  M.  Eoque  He  would  have  a  word  with  her  on  the 

was  not  reluctant  to  believe  a  supposition  subject  at  any  rate — possibly  take  her  into 

rather  flattering  to  his  own  vanity.)  his  confidence ;  for  these  embarrassment 

This  was  not  all.  M.  de  Morainville,  made  it  desirable  to  secure  some  ally,  and 
trusting,  reasonably  enough,  in  his  ad-  Justine's  attachment  to  her  mistress 
vantages  of  person  and  position  to  win  would  make  her  a  sealous  one,  while  her 
the  wife  he  wanted,  saw  the  only  obsta-  feelings  toward  her  master  just  at  present 
cle  to  his  happiness  in  the  wife  he  pos-  were  scarcely  of  a  kind  to  hold  her  back 
sessed,  the  sickly  wife  whose  decline  was  on  his  account- 
not  rapid  enough  for  his  impatience.  Seizing  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
Naturally  the  next  thought  was  how  to  her  alone — 

hasten  it.  Deterred,  not  by  principle,  **  1  believe.  Mademoiselle  Justine, '^^  he 
but  by  fear,  from  the  employment  of  any  began,  affecting  a  light  tone,  "  yon  have 
agent  which,  if  discovered,  could  involve  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ma- 
danger  te  himself,  he  had  cast  about  for  dame's  unwearied  visitor  from  the  other 
something  at  once  safe  and  effectual,  and  world?  " 

had  found  it  in  this  mysterious  appari-  Justine  raised  her  eyes  qnicUy  to  his 

tion.  How  much  l)ettor  than  the  vulgar  face,  dropped  them  again,  looked  tron- 
risk  of  poison  a  means  which  would  act  -  bled,  and  finally,  after  another  doubtful 
aKke  on  body  and  mind,  wearing  out  the  •  glance  at  him,  said  hesitatingly: 

nerves   with    fright   and    sleeplessness,  "  Pardon,  monsieur ;  I  have  concealed 

while  impressing  the  imagination  with  a  it  from  madame,  fearing  to  make  her 

supernatural  warning  tolerably  sure  to  worse,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the 

work  out  its  own  fulfilment.  right  to  deceive  monsieur.    I  have  often 

Such  was  the  pleasant  theory  which  M.  seen  the — the  tfun^  " ;  andshe  crossed  bet' 
Roque  built  up  about  his  polite  and  at-  self  with  a  shudder, 
tentive  host,  and  he  chuckled  as  he  men-  M.  Roque  could  have  hugged  her  for 
tally  surveyed  the  edifice.  His  labor  was  this  confirmation  of  his  theory.  He  (^[Mo- 
by no  means  complete,  however ;  he  must  ed  his  heart  to  her  on  the  spot.  But  now 
ascertain  not  only  what  De  liforainville  came  an  unlooked-for  obstacle  in  the  at- 
was  doing,  but  how  he  was  doing  it,  and  ter  incredulity  with  which  A»  heard  him. 
this  threatened  to  be  no  easy  task.  His  M.  de  Morainville  himself  ^  cause  of 
operations  must  have  been  planned  and  that  apparition  which  so  terrified  his 
conducted  with  exceeding  skill  to  deceive  wife !  But  what  motive  then?  This  was 
not  only  his  wife  but  her  maid,  who  had  precisely  whatM.  Roque  had  no  intention 
repeatedly  witnessed  the  apparition,  and  of  telling  her,  for,  as  a  student  of  human 
who,  even  allowing  for  the  stupefying  in-  nature  and  woman  nature,  he  did  not  be- 
fluence  of  superstition,  had  at  least  no  lieve  in  trusting  l)eyond  the  necessity; 
personal  fear  like  her  mistress  to  blind  her.  forced  into  a  general  explanatkm,  he 
And  here  M.  Roque,  with  nnaccrmntable  withheld  her  own  share  in  the  motive  as- 
shortsightedness,  for  the  first  time  per-  signed.  But  Justine  vras  n&ther  less  ooo- 
oeived  a  terrible  flaw  in  his  architecture,  vinoed  than  befi»e.    No,  moDflieor  might 
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KunefcinieB  be  prqndieed,  unjust  perbsps,  the  claims  of  aflbetion  were  Aot  proof 

toward  others,  bat  for  madame  be  was  all  againet  the  fiiscinations  of  a  **  curiosity 

that  there  is  of  most  tender,  most  doTOted,  sale  '*  about  to  take  place  in  Troiville,  a 

most  solicitous !     Besides,  bow  was  it  large  town  some  two  days'  journey  from 

poBsible  that  any  mere  mortal  could  so  Sanremy.     Ue  devoured  the  advertise- 

luBg  and  so  repeatedly  deoeive  their  eyes?  ment  in  his  morning  paper,  packed  his 

Conld  flesh  and  blood  appear  like  that,  far  portmanteau  with  equal  neatnean  and  d^ 

from  any  entrance,  rising  up  through  the  spatch,  kiased  Hel^ne,  promising  a  speedy 

solid  wall  in  a  cloud  that  hung  livid  about  return,  with  glorious  trophies,  figuratiye- 

Us  ghastly  figure  of  a  corpse?    Impossi-  ly  speaking,  at  his  chariot  wheels,  and  in 

ble»  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  beliere !  less  than  an  hour  was  off,  M.  de  Morain- 

M.  Roque  in  despair  at  last  conceded  that  yille  himself  politely  conteying  him  to 

he  did  not  ask  her  belief,  only  her  essist-  catch  his  train. 

anoe ;  and  this  she  promised  readily  But  if  M.  Roque  meant  to  attend  the 
enough,  undertaking  to  beguile  her  mis-  sale  in  Troiville,  he  certainly  went  about 
trees  for  a  while  into  the  adjoining  dress-  it  oddly.  His  ticket  was  indeed  taken  for 
iog  room  in  order  to  give  him  an  oppor-  that  place,  but  at  the  yery  first  station  he 
tunity  of  examining  her  apartment  with«  got  out,  and  shouldering  his  portmanfeeau 
oat  arousing  the  suspicion  the  shock  of  proceeded  to  walk  back  to  Sanremy,  a  dis- 
which  it  was  most  important  she  should  tanoe  of  some  tweWe  miles.  Thb  was  eo- 
be  spared.  centric,  to  say  the  least.  M.  Roque  was 
Justine  kept  her  word,  and  M.  Roque  not  ordinarily  a  man  given  to  throwing 
had  the  doubtful  satisfaction  of  peering  hki  money  away,  except  for  those  arfcisUo 
and  listening,  rappin^and  probing,  from  monstrosities  dear  to  his  heart ;  and  it 
corner  to  comer  of  the  room,  without  the  might  fiurly  be  asked  why,  if  he  felt  him- 
slightest  result.  Every  square  inch  had  self  in  need  of  pedestrian  exercise,  he 
bee9  tested,  and  every  square  inch  had  should  have  chosen  so  expensive  a  mode  of 
proved  absolutely  alike  destitute  of  tiie  taking  it;  likewise,  why,  avoiding  the 
least  indication  of  a  concealed  spring,  the  highway,  he  stole  along  by  a  footpath, 
least  hoUownesB  of  sound  to  imply  a  se-  under  cover  of  wood  and  hill,  turning 
cret  passage.  Foiled,  tired,  and  tolera-  aside  to  shun  any  chance  encounter,  and, 
bly  out  of  humor,  M.  Roque  desisted  and  arrived  at  Sanremy,  ooDcealing  himself 
sought  the  solitude  of  his  ovm  room,  to  among  some  cavernous  rocks  on  the  out- 
meditate  under  the  inspiring  taasel  of  a  skirts  of  the  De  Morainville  estate, 
red  smoking  cap  nearly  as  old  and  gro-  Further  yet :  when  the  dinner  hour 
tesquely  ugly  as  himself.  came,  instead  of  returning,  like  a  reason- 
He  could  reckon  on  no  opportunity  of  able  being,  to  dress  himself  and  partake 
examining  M.  deMorainville's  apartment,  of  the  admirable  repast  always  served  at 
which  was  on  the  first  floor,  opening  from  the  chAteau,  after  munching  a  piece  of 
a  kind  of  study  in  which  its  owner  spent  dry  bread  out  of  his  pocket,  he  crept 
a  great  deal  of  his  time,  and  which,  when  along  through  the  dusk,  not  by  the  broad 
oat  of  it,  he  had  the  inconvenient  habit  avenue,  but  toward  the  back  of  the  house, 
of  keeping  locked  on  account  of  the  many  to  a  window  opening  on  a  narrow  pas- 
Taluabies  it  contained.  The  only  move  sage,  and  which,  fVom  the  ease  with 
M.  Roque  conld  think  of  now  was  to  hold  which  it  yielded  to  his  eflbrts,  afforded 
a  midnight  vigil  in  H61^ne's  dressing-  some  suspicion  of  having  been  tampered 
room,  taking  care  to  conceal  his  intention  with.  Once  inside,  a  turn  or  two,  with 
from  the  suspected  spectre;  but  though  he  much  caution  of  ear  and  foot,  bpongbt 
watched  there  two  long  nights  no  ghost  him  to  De  Morainville's  apartment,  which 
came  near,  whether  owing  to  an  uubeliev-  he  entered,  and,  after  looking  carefully 
er's  presence  or  whatever  occult  cause,  about  him,  proceeded  to  oonoeal  himself 
On  the  third  night,  however,  when,  worn  in  the  outer  room  under  a  long  bookcase, 
out  vnth  fruitless  waking,  he  was  in  his  which,  ornamented  with  a  carved  front 
bed  and  slumbering  like  the  seven  sleep-  reaching  to  the  floor,  at  the  sides  was 
ers  rolled  in  one,  the  malicious  spirit  re-  high  enough  for  a  sum  to  sqaesn  hia- 
appeared.  self  beneath. 

And  now  M.  Roque  seemed  suddenly  to  In  this  extremely  undignified  position, 

weaiy  of  his  self-appointed  task,  or  else  flat  on  his  back,  M.  Roque  li^  waiting 
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for  what  was  best  known  to  himself.  But  gathered  about  him,  he  found  himself  in 

after  a  time,  his  unusual  exercise,  the  a  passage  between  the  thick  walb  just 

day  spent  in  the  open  air,  the  fatigue  re-  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man^s  body,  along 

maining  from  his  watchful  nights,  and  which  he  groped  his  way  in  utter  dark- 

the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  on  ness,  till  he  came  all  at  onoe  on  aome- 

that  dead  level,  all  combined  to  OTerpow-  thing  soft  and  yielding,  yet  which  seemed 

er  him,  and  even  in  the  act  of  Tiolently  to  bar  further  progress.    Blindly  in  the 

winking  his  eyes — there  was  not  room  to  blackness  his  hand  felt  about,  till  by  good 

rub  them — in  order  to  keep  awake,  he  fortune  it  hit  on  the  secret  spring,  the 

went  sound  asleep.  wall  gave  way  before  him,  and  revealed. 

His  waking  was  as  sudden  as  his  slum-  somewhat  overhead,  a  fissure  of  light, 

ber.    How  long  this  might  have  lasted  he  through  which  glimpsed  one  side  of  the 

did  not  know.    All  was  dark  and  still ;  it  chamber,  with  H^ldnc*s  bed  and  Justine 

might  be  any  hour  of  the  night.    He  cau-  bending  over  it. 

tiously  protruded  his  head  to  reconnoitre,  "  St !  "  he  hissed,  still  keeping  oao- 

then  a  hand,  an  arm,  till  finally,  drawing  tiously  back  in  the  shadow.    The  girl 

the  rest  of  his  pecson  after,  he  stood  up-  turned  from  her  swooning  mistress  and 

right,  and  going  on  tiptoe  to  the  door  of  darted  toward  the  sound, 

the  bedchamber,  there  dropped  again  to  ' "  Is  anything  wrong?*'  she  whiqiered. 

all-fours,  and  groped  his  way  along  the  **  Ererj'thing,"  laconically  replied  M. 

wall  to  a  place  which  commanded  a  view  Roque,  not  remarking  in  his  first  flush  of 

of  the  bed.    It  was  empty.  excitement  that  she  seemed  as  little  sor- 

M.  Koque  was  not  surprised,  but  he  prised  by.  his  dramatic  appearance  as  if 

was  angry  with  himself.    He   swore  a  she  had  been  expecting  him. 


perfect  volley  under  his  breath  as  he  look-    is  fiillen  in  a  fit  below,  and  I  fear  the 
ed  to  see  how  the  exit  had  been  efiected.    shock  for  madame.'* 


Not  by  the  door,  for  it  was  fastened  on  '*  To  perdition  with  yon  and  your 

the  inside,  as  were  also  the  windows,  with  dame !  *'  interrupted  the  girl,  with  sudden 

the  exception  of  one  pane  at  the  top,  too  savage  energy  thrusting  him  aside.  "He  is 

small  and  too  high  for  passage.    It  was  down  there,  dying — dead  perhaps !  ^  and 

just  as  he  had  thought ;  the  secret  way  she  flew  recklessly  down  the  dark  narrow 

which  he  liad  failed  to  discover  did  exist  way. 

after  all ;  De  Morainville  had  just  gone  M.  Roque  stood  at  first  too  utteriy 
through  it,  and  was  doubtless  at  this  mo-  transfixed  even  for  a  shrug,  but  reoovering 
ment — in  the  character  of  a  ghost— visit-  himself  in  a  moment  hastened  to  H^l%ne, 
ing  his  wife's  room.  Should  he  rush  whose  struggling  consciousness  was  re- 
thither  on  the  bare  chance  of  confronting  turning,  told  her  hurriedly  that  be  had 
him,  or  should  he  await  here  the  far  made  a  strange  discovery,  assured  her 
greater  likelihood  of  his  sfpeedy  return  that  she  had  nothing  more  to  fear  and 
and  the  discovery  of  the  concealed  pes-  might  rest  tranquil  until  his  immediate 
sage?  He  decided  to  remain,  and  crouch-  return,  and  leaving  her  somewhat  x^ 
ed  himself  close  on  the  neighboring  sofii.  stored,  rushed  after  Justine. 
It  was  much  more  comfortable  than  his  He  found  her  kneeling  by  the  Bo&^sop- 
former  conch,  but  he  was  in  no  danger  of  porting  De  Morainville,  whose  fiMje  was 
falling  asleep  now.  deathly  white  as  the  shroudlike  garment 
Even  his  impatience  could  scarcely  have  that  swathed  him  to  the  chin.  But,  pras 
found  the  time  long,  when  the  wall  sud-  his  head  to  her  bosom,  call  his  name  vrith 
denly  yawned  not  three  feet  from  him,  passionate  words  as  she  might,  neither 
and  disclosed  a  pale  figure  glimmering  in  cry  nor  caress  would  bring  the  dead  to 
a  kind  of  bluish  vapor.  Before  it  could  life  again.  M.  Roque  was  con vincf^  that 
close  again  he  sprang  erect,  pulling  the  the  case  was  a  hopeless  one,  yet  the  cos- 
white  80&  drapery  round  him,  and  cried  ternary  formalities  must  be  observed,  the 
in  a  hollow  yoioe:  ''Prepare  for  the  tell-tale  tokens  removed.  The  servants 
tomb !  "  The  figure  started,  staggered  a  were  roused  and  the  physician  summoned, 
step  forward,  and  fell  face  foremost  on  Dr.  Raynal  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
the  sofa.  M.  Roque  could  not  stop  to  at-  glance.  '*  The  heart,"  said  he  quietly, 
tend  to  him  just  then  ;  slipping  through  *'  It  wss  a  constitutional  tendency  with 
the  opening,  still  with  the  white  dnperj  M.  de  Morainville.    I  supposed  he  would 
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gooff  like  this  sooner  or  later."    And  tine  Mazzoletti  gone,  there  was  left  only 

dropping  the  heavy  hand,  he  tamed  away  himself  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  the 

and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  dead,  which  in  effect  remained  a  dead 

Justine  listened  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  secret.    He  never  divulged  it  except  to 

bat  made  some  remark  upon  the  weather,  one  person,  Georges  Laurent,  to  whom  in 

She  did  not  resist  when  M.  Boque  desired  its  relation  he  remarked  that  the  man 

her  to  follow  him,  nor  make  the  slight-  had  thoroughly  justified  his  estimate,  but 

est  attempt  to  evade  his  questions,  but  the  woman  had  been  too  deep  for  him ; 

told  a  plain,  straightforward  story.    M.  adding,  however,  that  it  was  really  less 

de  Morainville  was  to  have  married  her  the  woman  than  her  hair ;  for  how  could 

after  his  wife's  death,  and  the  possibility  science  itself  guess  the  formation  of  a 

of  thus  hastening  that  event  had  been  skull  so  disguised  ?    Thus  he  managed  to 

suggested  by  Justine's  own   accidental  twist  his  own  blunder  into  a  fresh  argu- 

discovery  of  the  secret  passage,  of  the  ez-  xnent  for  his  favorite  hobby, 
istence  of  which  no  one  in  the  chAteau,        Of  course  the  household  mystery  could 

not  even  its  master,  had  been  aware,  not  be  wholly  concealed  from  Helene,  but 

Through  thb  means,  and  by  the  help  of  her  husband's  share  in  it  she  never  knew, 

disguise  and  some  simple  chemical  agents,  M.  Roque  too  greatly  respected  the  proud 

the  apparition,  with  its  livid  vapor  and  delicacy  which  had  uniformly  shielded 

ghastly  paraphernalia,  had  been  managed  the  unhappy  secrets  of  her  married  life, 

with  perfect  ease.    Justine  had  of  course  not  to  emulate  it  now  in  sparing  even  to 

at  once  warned  De  Morainviile  of  the  her  the  name  she  had  spared  so  long  to 

suspicions  communicated  to  her  by  M.  others.     He  told  her  that  Justine  had 

Roque,  and  mefisures  had  been  taken  to  proved  herself  a  tmitor,  solacing  himself 

deaden  the  hollow  sound  at  the  passage  for  this  half  truth  with  the  reflection  that 

mouth  by  lining  it  with  soil  cushions,  it  was  at  least  a  truth  so  far  as  it  went. 

The  spring  it  was  impossible  to  discover  and  that  Justine's  shoulders  were  surely 

from  the  outside,  except  by  such  pure  ac^  broad  enough  to  bear  the  blame  for  both 

cident,  most  unlikely  to  be  repeated,  as  sides.    Hel^ne  accepted  in  silence  what 

had  revealed  it  to  herself.  he  saw  fit  to  tell  her,  wise  enough  not  to 

She  told  her  shameful  story  with  the  press  a  subject  that  could  only  give  her 

same  dry  eyes  and  tone  that  had  never  pain.    And  so  the  reestablished  health 

changed  since  she  listened  to  De  Morain-  and  spirits  of  her  happy  second  union, 

ville's  death-sentence.      And  when  the  which  followed  in  due  time,  were  not 

sole  punishment  M.  Roque  pronounced  clouded  by  the  knowledge  of  how  thor- 

upon  her  was  to  quit  the  chftteau  and  the  ough  a  wretch  her  first  husband  was,  or 

neighborhood  of  Sanremy  with  that  very  how  narrow  an  escape  Mme.  Laurent  had 

dawn,  she  acquiesced  with  the  same  kind  of  dying  the  '^  tenderly  lamented  "  victim 

of  stolid  indifierence,  although  she  could  of  M.  de  Morainviile. 
hardly    have   expected   such    demency.        One  word  more. 
She  had  played  for  high  stakes,  and  had        No  living  human  being  but  himself 

lost  everything ;  doubtless  she  was  stun-  knows  it,  but — M.  Roque  has  got  M.  de 

ned  just  at  first.    What  she  might  be,  let  Morainviile 's  head  in  his  collection  alUr 

loose  on  the  world,  later,  the  first  violence  all !    How  he  managed  it  is  his  own  se- 

of  the  shock  over,  is  a  speculation  not  oret ;  but  there  it  is,  and  by  no  means  the 

wholly  agreeable  and  fortunately  unneces-  least  prized  of  the  company;  referred  to 

sary.     With  her  we  have  nothing  more  on  occasion,  proudly  though  indefinitely, 

to  do.  by  M.  Roque,  as  *'  a  most  remarkable 

M.  Roque  was  but  too  glad  to  be  rid  so  person  in  his  day."    He  did  not  love  him 

easily  of  the  scandal  he  dreaded.    Jus-  in  life,  but  he  dotes  on  him  in  death. 

Katx  Putnam  Osgood. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OP  THE  TROPICS. 


HAVANA  has  been  described  90  often  blood  and  exalt  the  imagination ;  and  to 

by  skilful  writers,  that  it  might  read  the  first  impressions  of  another  per- 

seem  as  if  a  fresh  traveller  could  only  lend  son  is  oflen  a  sure  method  of  Teriving  old 

her  own  limited  freshness  to  the  some-  memories. 

what  stale  story ;  but  in  looking  over  the  As  one  sails  into  southern  seas  the  sky 

late  books  and  magazine  sketches  of  the  begins  to  change.    The  oool,  tender  blue 

city,  I  found  many  peculiarities  of  tropi-  of  our  northern  dome  pales,  and  the  sky 

cal  scenery  and  Cuban  life,  which  I  no-  whitens  and  draws  nearer,  and  the  shape 

ticed  unmentioned  in  them,  and  there-  of  its  lofby  arch  changes  to  a  flatter  and 

fore  I  offer  these  notes  to  the  public,  less  hollowed  curre.    It  droops  down  oTcr 

though  many  more  valuable  and  thorough  us  and  bleaches  at  the  same  time ;  and 

accounts  of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  are  the  illimitable  space  vanishes,  and  all  the 

within  their  reach.  air  is  filled  with  white  light,  which  does 

Tropical  color  will  be  one  of  the  chief  not  daule  the  eye,  but  on  the  contraiy 

snlgects  of  this  article,  a  color  so  resplen-  acts  as  a  tonic  to  its  nerves.    Tiaa  ie- 

dent  in  amount  and  quality  that  the  soul,  splendence  of  light  is  equally  diffused  in 

even  in  the  unfettered,  soaring  regions  of  even  tone  all  through  the  great  arch,  and 

dreamland,    could   hardly    imagine   the  as  we  sail  into  the  soaring  light,  the  wor> 

wonderfulcombinationsof  vivid  and  pure  ship  of  Apollo,  or  Baya,  or  Beius,  or 

color  which  everywhere  strike  the  eye  in  Baal,  or  any  other  sun  god,  seems  in5tiDc- 

these  regions,  where  the  sun-dyes  steep  tive  and  natural,  for  the  sun  here '»  the 

the  atmosphere.  very  symbol  of  beauty,  and  power,  and 

From  its  very  novelty  the  scenery  can-  beneficence, 

not  be  apprehended  by  one  accustomed  The  sky  in  its  perfection  at  the  north 

only  to  our  northern  landscape ;  as  our  is  a  lofty,  fathomless  dome  of  clear,  deep 

beauties  ef  green  pasture  and  blue  sky,  blue,  with  perhaps  white,  fleecy,  wander- 

our  meadows  of  red  clover  and  white  dai-  ing  clouds,  or  piled-up  masses  of  camali- 

sies,  our   undulating  wheat   fields  and  set  at  its  sides.    But  in  the  tropics  the 

maize  fields,  and  forests  of  shapely,  wide-  visible  clouds  are  gray,  and  they  float  in 

spreading  trees,  would  be  inconceivable  a  white  sky,  and  many  that  we  saw  were 

to  a  Cuban's  foreign  eye,  accustomed  only  dark  and  sombre,  and  strongly  standing 

to    the  brown  ochre    tints  of  the  soil  out  against  the  deep  orange  tints  of  a  sun- 

against  the  white  sky,  alternating  with  set  sky  in  the  west.    It  seemed  as  if  the 

feathery  palms   and   splendidly  painted  delicate  color  clouds  of  the  north  melted 

I  lowers.                                                      .  away,  or  were  washed  out  in  the  intense 

Therefore  to  those  bereaved  ones  who  shining  of  the  white  light,  and  only  the 

iiave  never  seen  the  tropics,  this  attempt  dark   tints   could  endure  ^e  ezcessiTe 

to  show  forth  the  coloring  that  tints  the  brightness. 

landscape  may  be  fbttle,  as  no  correspond-  When  within  a  day's  sail  of  Cuba,  the 

ing  experience  of  our  climate  will  explain  tints  of  the  sea  began  to  seiie  the  eye. 

its  peculiarities,  or  answer  in  the  least  to  The  cold  northern  glitter  is  gone,  and  the 

its  suggestions.  greenish  gray  also,  and  a  warm,  pale, 

But  the  effort  to  oatch,  detain,  and  lucent  green  has  taken  its  place.    It  is  sn 

held  up  to  recognition  something  of  the  opaque  hue,  like  the  milky  green  of  the 

light  and  color  of  tropical  scenery,  wheth-  chrysoprase,  that  beautiful  sard  which 

er  in  mass,  as  in  sea  or  sky,  or  in  detail,  ladies  have  been  wearing  for  a  year  or 

as  in  the  fruit  and  flowers,  may  not  be  two  as  cameo  lockets.    The  sea  shone  per» 

wholly  lost   upon  those  travellers  who  petualiy  with  the  rare  hu^  of  green  and 

have  seen  the  quantity  of  light  and  the  white  gems,  renewing  their  pure  color 

gorgeous  complexion  of  the  West  Indian  and  vivid  contrasts.    Of  courae  the  color 

landscape.    Bvery  fresh  eye  sees  anew  for  changed  in  different  places,  and  on  oar 

itself  the   same  tropics  whieh  stir  the  return  we  saw  the  Golf  stream,  whioh 
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sailors  know  as  ao  brilliant  and  also  so  can  pass  Hs  slender  throat,  of  half  a  mile 
crystalline.  long,  at  a  time.  On  the  east  side  is  Moi^ 
This  runs  a  beautiful  sparkling  indigo  ro  Castle,  a  great  citadel  of  a  fort,  and 
blue,  Toxy  clear  when  smooth,  and  gleam-  garnished  with  a  fixed  light  one  hundred 
log  and  glinting  in  color  like  the  facets  and  forty-four  feet  high.  On  the  west 
of  a  out  stone,  which  makes  a  lovely  con-  side  is  another  strong  fortress,  called  La 
trast  with  the  white  foam  of  the  wave  Punta,  and  on  the  southeast  a  stronger 
crests.  To  look  down  into  its  sapphire  defence  still,  called  La  Cabana, 
depths  sets  the  fancy  playing.  There  is  We  entered  the  harbor  at  daybreak, 
a  feeling  that  the  supernatural  is  very  and  rose  early  to  see  the  magical  sunrise. 
near.  We  think  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Afler  noting  tho  enchanting  combination 
the  ocean  caves,  and  look  for  the  gleam  of  of  rock  and  fortress,  and  palm  tree  and 
a  white  arm,  or  a  head  crowned  with  long  rosy  sky,  we  looked  into  the  crystal  water 
pale  locks,  or  a  Triton  blowing  his  horn  as  into  a  new  world,  or  the  old  globe  of 
to  call  the  sea  nymphs  together.  Yasoo  da  Gama,  that  mystic  gloss  of  rev- 
In  the  night  phosphorescence  flashes  in  elation.  Schopf  says,  and  I  borrow  his 
the  wake  of  the  ship,  and  fire  follows  her  language  to  supplement  my  ignorance  of 
keel.  The  descriptions  of  this  pbenome-  nomenclature :  ' '  The  oiystalline  clearness 
non  in  the  '^  Ancient  Mariner  "  are  fine  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  excited  the  admira- 
and  trae.  tion  of  Columbus,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of 
Later  in  the  tropical  experience  we  saw  his  great  discoveries,  ever  retained  an 
the  beautiful  star  flowers  of  the  sea,  call-  open  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  In 
ed  '*  Portuguese  frigates  "  by  the  sailors,  passing  over  these  splendidly  adorned 
and  also  the  medusas,  which  are  very  sounds,  where  marine  life  shows  itself  in 
beautiful,  but  dangerous  as  the  gorgon  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  the  bont,sus- 
head  if  handled,  being  highly  electrical,  pended  over  the  purest  crystal,  seems  to 
To  take  them  rudely  is  to  run  the  risk  of  float  in  the  air,  so  that  a  person  unaccus- 
a  shock  that  will  maim  the  hand  or  the  tomed  to  the  scene  easily  becomes  giddy. 
arm.  They  are  like  large  glass  bowls.  On  the  sandy  bottom  appear  thousands  of 
where  a  thick  Venetian  ornament  of  sea  stars,  sea  urchins,  moUusks,  and  fishes 
opaque  white  glass,  made,  we  have  heard,  of  a  brilliancy  of  color  unknown  in  our 
by  mixing  arsenic  with  the  clear  glass,  is  temperate  seas.  Fiery  red,  intense  blue, 
wrought  in  delicate  tracery,  translucent  lively  green,  golden  yellow,  perpetually 
and  very  polished,  upon  the  transparent  vary ;  the  spectator  floats  over  groves  of 
surface  of  the  bowl.  This  is  really  the  sea  plants,  gorgonias,  corals,  alcyoni- 
tentacula  of  the  animal,  but  you  cannot  ums,  flabellums,  and  sponges,  that  afford 
discover  it  in  the  water.  Some  of  these  no  less  delight  to  the  eye,  and  are  no  less 
beauties  were  ten  inches  and  some  two  gently  agitated  by  the  heaving  waters, 
feet  in  diameter,  and  they  all  seemed  to  than  the  most  beautiful  garden  on  earth 
float  with  the  cup  of  the  bowl  toward  the  when  a  gentle  breese  passes  through  the 
sky.    Around  the  rim  of  the  bowl  there  waving  boughs." 

was  a  row  of  delicate  filaments  like  fringe.  You  are  anchored  in  the  immense,  al- 
and these  fringes  were  in  perpetual  mo-  most  land-locked  bay,  a  mile  from  the 
tion.  We  counted  sixty  of  these  bowls  city,  and  the  health  officer  in  his  yellow 
just  about  the  ship  at  once,  which  seemed  boat  comes  to  hear  the  report.  Although 
to  float  in  a  sea  garden  of  white  flowers,  there  had  been  plenty  of  seasickness  on 
It  would  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to  this  always  rough  passage,  it  is  not  infec- 
examine  them  nearer,  but  taken  from  the  tious  on  land,  and  the  vessel  receives  its 
water  they  are  but  shapeless  jelly  lumps,  health  papers.  During  these  ceremonies 
«id  many  of  them  could  hardly  expand  we  look  about  us.  Sitting  on  t!ie  deck, 
their  exquisite  fringes  (which  are  really  keeping  guard  over  our  trunks,  we  snr- 
nets  of  destr uction,  tentacula  which  hold  vey  the  imposing  entrance  to  tiie  hroad 
any  anwary  thing  they  seise)  in  a  com-  harbor,  so  well  guarded  by  Morro  Cnstle — 
mon-sized  pail ;  so  that  closer  acquaint-  which,  fort,  lighthouse,  and  castle  in  one, 
ance  was  forbidden  to  our  eager  and  ad-  presides  with  lofty  dignity  over  the  beaa* 
miring  curiosity.  tiful  bay — and  see  fi^r  the  first  time  a  palm 
The  channel  of  the  broad  harbor  of  Ha-  tree.  Then  we  knew  we  were  in  the  tropics, 
vaoa  is  very  narrow,  and  bat  one  vessel  They  had  fringed  the  shore  of  Key  West, 
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bat  we  did  not  land  and  behold  them,  plain,  low  lines  of  sqaare  strength,  blos- 

This  is  a  cocoanut  palm,  leaning,  with  itB  som  in  color,  and  tint  their  massive  wails 

ine?itable  swerve  from  the  perpendicular,  with  deep  or  pale  hues  of  groen  or  blae, 

against  the  walls  of  the  high  enclosure  of  or  pink  or  yellow,  so  that  at  a  distance 

the  castle.  the  whole  city  seems  in  bloom.    The  roofs 

The  first  distinction   that  one  makes  are  always  tiled  with  red  pottery,  ar- 

among  the  new  trees  he  is  called  to  no-  ranged  in  curved  lines,  which,  either  in 

tice  is  the  differcarto  between  the  slen-  close  view  or  at  a  distance,  make  a  pic^ 

der,  twisting  trunk  of  the  cocoa  palm,  turesque  impression, 

with  its  crown  of  precious  fruit,  and  the  These  houses  are  built  for  ventilattoo, 

shapely  white  trunk  of  the  common  palm  ;  with  very  large,  high  windows,  which 

and  he  soon  recognizes  the  two  kinds,  drop  to  the  floor,  or  rather  to  the  level  of 

which  grow  everywhere.  the  street ;  and  these  windovrs  are  filled 

We  have  time  to  learn  the  curve  of  the  with  light,  delicate  tracery  of  wrought 

cocoanut  by  heart  during  the  quarantine  iron.    These  Moorish  metal  arabesques 

ceremonies,  but  this  lesson  learned  we  are  very  beautiful,  and  break  agreeably 

descend  the  ship's  side  and  enter  a  large  the  monotony  of  the  flat  surfaces  of  the 

boat  with  an  awning  at  one  end,  with  walls.    Here,  as  one  drives  through  the 

four  other  passengers,  besides  the  facto-  narrow  streets  of  Havana  in  the  evening, 

tum  of  the  Hotel  Oubano,  and  two  strong  in  the  victorias  or  volantes,  the  whole 

oarsmen.    RaHs,  and  boats,  and  a  little  fi&mily  life  is  revealed  to  him.    He  sees 

steam  tug  to  take  the  cargo,  surround  the  the  whole  interior  of  the  drawing-room ; 

ship,  and  barefooted,  half-naked  negroes  the  sofas,  the  mirrors,  the  *'  circles  of 

are  already  hauling  and  tugging  at  bar-  conversation  "  can  be  seen  as  plainly  as 

rels  and  bales.  possible ;  and  on  the  inside  of  these  iron 

We  rapidly  pass  through  the  anchored  gratings  stand  the  young  damsels  of  the 
vessels,  and  leave  our  steamer  behind,  family,  and  on  the  outside,  upon  the  side- 
When,  after  rowing  through  the  great  walk,  the  cavaliers,  who  have  come  to  visit 
harbor,  filled  with  ships  of  every  nation,  them,  place  themselves,  so  that  lore 
you  turn  your  eyes  for  the  first  eager  sight  laughs  openly  at  locksmiths  in  Havana. 
of  the  city,  you  are  surprised  at  the  low  The  social  laws  which  rule  women  in 
houses,  the  square  church  towers,  and  the  Cuba  are  peculiar,  as  they  involve  the 
mellow,  delicate  pink  and  yellow  tints  mixed  elements  of  severe  old  Spanish  eti- 
that  decorate  them.  There  is  a  pictur-  quette,  the  aristocratic  customs  of  old 
esqueness  and  a  feeling  for  art  that  no  Spanish  nobility,  and  also  the  new  ele- 
northern  city,  with  its  freestone  fronts,  ment  of  a  slave  caste.  Women  seem 
can  show.  either  menials  at  worst  or  playthings  at 

These  Cubans  must  consider  two  things  best,  rarely  noble,  trusted  companions, 

in  building,  the  excessive  heat  of  the  cli-  But  we  shall  speak  of  this  later, 

mate  and  the  earthquakes.    Both  involve  At  the  custom-house  the  passengers  of 

low  roofs,  thick,  broad  walls,  and  narrow  the  steamer  passed  without  any  difficulty, 

streets,  which  shut  out  the  sun.    Indeed,  my  trunk  being  the  only  one  whieh  ar- 

one  side  of  the  street  is  always  shaded  at  rested  any  attention   from  the   oflioers. 

high  noon,  and  instinctively  pedestrians  The  handsome  silks  and  laces  and  jewelxy 

and  animals  walk  within  the  cooler  sha«  of  the  other  ladies  challenged  no  su.spi- 

dow.    The  stone  archways  to  the  houses  cion;  they  instinctively  felt  them  to  be 

and  stores  are  resting  places,  and  the  poor  harmless ;  but  I  had  put  in  some  volumes 

donkeys,  who  come  in  the  mornings  to  the  of  belles-lettres  for  my  private  solace  in 

doors  to  be  milked,  |^^®  ^^^^^  heads  into  the  hot  noontimes,  and  at  the  last  mo- 

the  shade  while  they  stand  munching  the  ment  came  a  generous  bundle  of  fresh 

brown  paper  which  Is  given  them  as  a  stories  from  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Joseph 

quieting  cud  of  rumination.      Waiters  Harper ;  so  that  there  were  a  down  books 

bring  out  a  glass  goblet  and  take  a  half  in  all,  and  the  suspicion  of  the  oflicials 

pint  a  day  for  a  large  family,  and  then  was  aroused.    They  turned  them  opnde 

the  travelling  dairy  passes  om.  down,  looked  at  the  titles,  asked  the 

These  southrons,  denied  the  efllores-  commendatore  of  the  hotel  **  if  th^  were 

cenoe  of  Gothic  form,  shut   out   from  all  mine?'*  "  what  were  their  names?'* 

carved  tower  and  pinnacle,  and  shut  into  "  if  they  were  to  sell  ag<In7  *'  and  poo- 
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dered.  I  should  like  to  have  heard  his  pie  looks,  when  cut,  like  a  liigh-oolored 
Teisionof*' Lectures  on  the  Renaiaflanee,"  squash  with  a  large,  glossy,  black  not 
**  On  the  Greek  Poets,'*  Tegner's  **  Fri-  seed  in  the  centre,  and  tastes  like  a  yeiy 
thiof  Saga,"  Augusta  Webster's  "  Por-  sweet,  flavorless  pumpkin  pie.  The  sa- 
trait8,"Hasard'8**  St.  Domingo,'"*  Rob-  pote  is  a  delicate  and  agreeable  fruit, 
in  Gray,"  and  *'  The  Story  of  a  Phaeton."  sweet,  pulpy,  and  less  coarse  in  fibre  than 
They  hardly  knew  whether  they  were  the  mamey.  The  guanavana  is  a  rough, 
reTolationazy  or  not,  or  whether  I  was  green  fruit,  which  reminds  one  of  a  huge, 
a  fit  suljeot  for  imprisonment  Evident*  rounded,  irregular  cactus  leaf.  The 
ly  their  feeling  toward  me  approached  white  pulp  of  this,  with  all  its  seeds  like 
that  of  a  savage  for  his  fetich,  which  watermelon  seeds,  is  scraped  out,  and 
he  alternately  w(»shipped  or  beat  as  it  beaten  op  with  cold  water  and  sugar  into 
pleased  or  displeased  him.  But  I  could  a  sort  of  sourish,  sweetish  whip,  and  call- 
not  help  smiling  at  their  perplexity  over  ed  '*  refreshment,"  and  is  quite  palata- 
my  innocent  volumes,  and  the  smile  me-  ble  for  foreigners.  The  caimetes  are  of  two 
diated  for  me,  especially  when  I  laughed  kinds,  the  very  light  green,  and  a  royal 
out  aloud.  The  laugh  interpreted  be-  puiple  color,  like  an  egg  phint,  but  much 
tween  us  and  said,  "  So  merry  and  unanz-  smaller  in  size,  and  symmetrical  in  shape 
ious  a  person  cannot  be  a  conspirator."  like  a  tomato,  but  more  divided,  and  the 
They  gave  me  as  frank  smiles  back  as  any  defls  less  deep  and  marked.  The  inside 
men  with  Spanish  blood  in  them  can  give,  of  this  is  a  very  beautiful  color,  mottled 
left  the  trunk's  contents,  said  '*  Bueno,"  from  pink  to  black,  through  every  shade 
locked  it  up,  and  handed  me  the  key.  of  purple;  but  the  taste  is  cloying  to  for- 
Think  ye  Americans  who  rage  at  the  U*  eigners,  although  the  negroes  are  fond  of 
cense  of  a  free  press,  of  the  romantic  and  it.  The  gaunt,  shrivelled  negress  who 
effeminate  poem  of  **  Love  is  Enough  "  sat  endlessly  sewing  in  one  of  the  corri- 
being  pronounoed  contraband  of  vrar !  dors  of  the  Hotel  Cubano,  was  delighted 
But  these  custom-house  officials  were  to  receive  our  just  tasted  fruits,  and  we 
quite  right  in  thinking  literature  more  were  as  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  ba»- 
liberaliiing  than  laces,  and  books  far  more  kets  of  fresh,  crisp  lettuce,  light  green 
dangerous  to  their  institutions  than  silk  cabbage,  of  red  peppers  and  tomatoes, 
dresses.  make  something   of  a  show;   but   our 

As  we  stepped  inside  the  city  gates  northern  markets  are  even  now  as  hand- 

from  the  custom-house,  the  first  foreign  some  as  the  Havana  market,  far  they  have 

sight  we  saw  was  one  of  the  poor  little  the  same  heaps  of  oranges,  lemons,  and 

ionk^ys  of  the  country,  all  wrapped  up  clustering  bananas,  besides  apples ;  and 

in  woven  onions  which  he  was  carrying  when  our  season  of  fruits  arrives,  with 

to  market    He  had  on  two  very  large  pears,  peaches,  and  plums,  melons  and  ap- 

pannlers  filled  with  this  strong-flavored  pies,  tomatoes,  and  the  like,  our  markets 

edible,  which  overflowed  over  the  back  arericher  in  color  than  theirs  in  the  month 

and  sides  until  it  met  under  the  belly  like  of  February,  in  which  we  saw  it. 

a  case  armor.    This  onion  armor  joined  But  they  can  claim  fiir  more  than  we  in 

round  his  neck  in  front  and  under  his  tail  their  fish  market.     The  fish    upon   its 

behind,  while  in  front  appeared  a  pitiful  ahelves  are  miracles  of  lovely  and  varied 

pair  of  ears,  and  a  tail  flapped  slowly  bo-  o(dor.    Deep  crimson,  yellow,  dark  blue, 

hind ;  elsewiae  the  huge  heap  of  onions  orange,  or  soft,  opalescent  pink  fish  lie 

would  have  seemed  to  be  getting  about  piled  up  in  the  stalls.    It  is  impossible  to 

itself,  without  any  manifest  means  of  lo-  describe,  the  variety  of  large  or  small 

comotion.  tribes,  whether  the  handsome,  rose-color- 

We  soon  came  to  the  market,  where  ed  Inuma  creotiira,  which  we  often  had 

outside  stood  rode  carts,  piled  up  with  for  dinner,  or  the  namelees  pink  beauties 

green  sugar  cane,  bananas,  coooanuts,  that  we  regularly  ate  for  breakfast.    To 

etc.,  drawn  by  oxen  with  ropes  in  their  walk  through  the  market  and  see  these 

noses.    The  market  itself  was  rather  in-  gleaming,  scaly,  finny  flowers,  reminded 

teresting,  although  many  of  the  peculiar  us  of  the  Arabian  Nights;  and  if  these 

fruits  are  not  handsome  upon  the  outside,  ereatnies  bad  opened  their  months  and 

The  mamey  apple  and  the  sapote  have  a  spoken,  or  even  commenced  to  sing,  it 

dull,  brown,  thick  skin.    The  mamey  ap-  would  have  seemed  quite  natural.    The 
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sea  is  the  great  singer  of  the  world,  and  pigeon-bouse,  where  this  matter  was  all 

surely  these  lovely  children  might  have  decided,  and  the  little  flu%  bundles  did 

learned  its  secrets  of  tuneful  rhythm  as  not  even  lift  tbeir  heads  from  under  their 

they  rocked  upon  tbeir  mother's  bosom.  wings  to  tnke  one  look  at  the  strangeis. 

Flowers  are  expressions  of  color  all  over  To  this  garden  one  approaches  through  a 

the  continents,  and  although  it  was  not  long  avenue  of  large  silver  poplars  and 

the  season  of  lavish  blossom,  there  were  feathery  pines,  whose  alternate  dark  and 

many   flowers    adorning    the    gardens,  light  foliage  made  very  beautiful  con- 

Among  these  we  noticed  some  tiny  pink  trasts.    The  pine  had  much  longer  needles 

button  roses,  that  might  be  about   as  than  our  pine,  and  a  diiferent  and  less 

large  as  small  peas,  that  seemed  to  belong  elegant  cone. 

to  Lilliput  or  the  fairies.    Bouquets  of  Another  garden  was  devoted  to  rare 

lovely  pink   and  red   roses  were   often  Mexicau    plants.     There    were   dwarf 

brought  to  the  Hotel  Cubano,  but  their  palms  by  hundreds,  of  different  sorts; 

builders  had  a  way  of  covering  up  the  and  up  and  down  the  trunks  of  trees 

long  stems  with  the  light  green  shoots  of  crept  cacti  and  orchids  in  full  bloom, 

the  spearmint,  and  the  pungent  and  aro-  As  there  are  plants  which  seem  to  be 

matic  odor  of  this  accessory  envelope  de-  links  between  plant  and  animal  life,  and 

stroyed  the  finer  and  more  delicate  scent  bats  are  balf  birds  and  half  beast ;  as  the 

of  the  roses.  pig-headed  skate  is  half  fish  and  half 

Besides  the  fine  public  gardens,  which  beast,  and  there  b  an  animal  with  a  bill 
are  open  to  every  one,  we  had  the  pleas-  like  a  bird  in  Mew  Zealand ;  as  humming 
ure  of  admission  into  two  private  ones  of  birds  and  butterflies  seem  flowens  en- 
great  perfection.  The  deep  crimson  hi-  do  wed  with  life  and  motion ;  so  the 
biscus,  which  reminds  one  of  a  glorified  espiritu  santo  of  Mexico  seems  almost 
althea,  makes  many  of  the  ordinary  a  dove  turned  to  a  flower.  And  the  cacti 
hedges.  The  flower  is  very  large  and  and  orchid  races  remind  one  constantly  of 
high-colored,  with  a  white  feat  her  tongue  snakes  and  creeping  things  by  their 
of  pistil  and  stamens.  Rose  hedges  were  leaves,  and  of  bugs  and  insects  by  their 
also  frequent,  and  here  and  there  grew  a  flowers— bugs  and  beautiful  insects,  moths 
tree  which  bore  a  large  yellow  flower,  and  butterflies,  in  color  and  shape.  With 
shading  from  delicate  to  deep  tones,  and  their  spotted  mouths  and  throats,  which 
something  like  an  oval  ball  in  shape.  It  seem  to  simulate  half-open  lips,  they  are 
was  like  a  yellow  squash  flower  refined,  links  between  the  crawling  cteatuies  and 
shut  up  instead  of  spread  open,  and  hung  blossoms. 

up  upon  a  tallish  tree  with  dark,  ever-  In  this  garden  were  rustic  arches  and 
green,  glossy  leaves.  All  the  greenhouse  grottoes  built  of  the  pink  limestone ;  a 
darlings  of  our  climate  were  in  full  bloom  cave  stood  behind  a  limpid  pool  where 
in  the  open  air.  Oleanders,  with  their  many  aquatic  plants  grew,  and  red  and 
exquisite  rose  bloom,  stood  many  feet  yellow  goldfish  swam  in  the  glassy  still- 
high  in  the  dark  courtyards  ;  and  there  ness  among  their  deep-green  leaves. 
was  a  giant  datura,  whose  flower  was  six  Once  at  twilight  we  drove  through  a 
inches  long,  and  would  have  been  coarse  long  avenue  of  palm  trees  with  turned, 
from  its  size  but  for  the  fragility  of  its  statuesque  trunks,  which  glimmered 
white  texture  and  its  graceful  shape.  The  white;  and  waving  plumy  heads,  which 
dusky  orange  trees  hung  laden  with  gold-  glimmered  green.  It  was  an  avenue 
en  fruit  and  fragrant  bud  and  blossom,  leading  to  a  villa,  and  we  wondered  why 
There  we  saw  the  sapote  trees  and  the  there  were  not  more  such  avenues  plaat- 
mamey  apple,  while  the  almond  tree,  with  ed  for  their  glorious  growth  and  the 
its  deep  scarlet  leaf,  seemed  a  glimpse  of  adornment  of  the  roadside,  as  the  gift  of 
our  autumn,  as  a  forerunner  of  their  trop-  wealth  and  taste  to  the  island, 
ic  spring.  To  return  now  from  plants  and  gardens 

In  the  midst  of  ponds  and  running  and  nature  to  the  customs  of  the  people, 

brooks,  an  aviary  of  bright  birds  was  We  walked  through  the  delicionsly  hot 

placed  in  one  of  these  gardens,  which  streets,  taking  the  market  in  ooncse  to  our 

made  the  lawn  vocal  with  the  gay  twitter  hotel.    My  companions  groaned  with  the 

of  these  pretty  creatures,  who  were  set-  heat,  but  I  rejoicedl     Everything  struck 

tling  the  important  question  where  each  me  with  interest,  while  they  sighed  at  the 

should  roost  for  the  night;  also  a  wire  abomination  of  desolation    they  beheld 
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everywhere,  which  aeemed  to  me  the  pio-  and  dlsconfiolate,  as  they  well  may  be  from 
toreMqueneas  in  which  I  revelled.  The  the  ill  usage  that  is  heaped  upon  them, 
streets  were  cleaned,  and  there  is  a  fine  These  carriages  are  all  open,  and  oftener 
for  throwing  orange  peel  upon  the  side-  they  are  the  English  victoria  with  two 
walk.  We  entered  the  cool  carriageway  seats,  or  the  Spanish  volante,  which  is  a 
of  the  hotel,  which  like  other  houses  was  low  chaise,  often  painted  yellow,  hung 
built  around  a  hollow  courtyard  for  ven*  on  two  long  slender  thills,  between  which 
tilation,  often  filled  with  tall  oleanders,  one  horse  trots,  while  another  horse,  at- 
The  lower  rooms  are  the  stable ;  then  tached  by  outside  traces,  with  a  mounted 
come  the  servants'  rooms,  and  afterward  groom  in  boots,  cocked  hat,  and  a  liv- 
the  family  apartments  in  the  middle  ery,  gallops  by  its  side.  The  top  of  the 
stories.  Our  rooms  were  ready,  and  we  volante  flops  down  over  the  passengers 
found  ourselves  in  clean,  cool,  high  apart-  like  an  old-fashioned  calash,  and  you  can 
ments,  overlooking  the  city  and  very  com-  only  catch  glimpses  of  the  Cuban  aristo- 
£:>rtably  furnished.  I  had  prepared  my-  crats  who  cling  to  this  ungainly  national 
self  for  discomfort,  vermin,^  imposition,  vehicle.  But  you  can  discover  the  un- 
starvation,  and  neglect  I  found,  on  the  covered  heads,  and  the  elaborately  dress- 
contrary,  plenty,  comfort,  cleanliness,  ed  hair,  and  the  nude  necks  and  arms, 
fairness,  and  courtesy;  and  my  brief  and  the  bright  pink  and  buff  satin  dresses 
stay  in  Havana  was  a  delightful  bit  of  that  overflow  the  sides  of  the  volante. 
freshness  set  in  a  quiet  domestic  life.  To  Ladies  ride  alone  without  any  cavaliers, 
be  sure,  there  were  some  inconveniences,  and  receive  any  compliments  which 
I  could  not  get  my  washing  returned  un-  strangers  from  the  sidewalk  may  pay 
der  a  fortnight,  but  Yankee  management  them  with  great  sang  froid^  if  not  with 
and  a  Cuban  tailor  ibr  my  children  help-  gracious  smiles. 
ed  me  out.  No  hidy  can  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 

Everybody  went  out  at  once  to  shop,  day.  In  the  fresh,  delicious  morning  the 
but  I  found  nothing  to  buy.  The  coun-  streets  are  full  of  mantilla-costumed  la- 
try  is  without  invention.  They  really  dies  going  to  mass.  With  a  rich  veil  over 
have  no  manufacture  except  a  sort  of  her  head,  any  lady  may  take  this  re- 
ooarse  Catalan  lace,  which  had  to  be  or-  liglous  privilege  and  roam  about  freely  at 
dered  beforehand.  I  bought  a  water-  this  hour.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
cooler,  which  is  a  pretty,  white,  porous  she  must  ride  everywhere,  or  dispute  the 
jar,  and  some  linen  cambric  dresses,  a  roll  sidewalk,  of  a  foot  in  width,  with  the 
of  bolan,  which  is  a  thin  linen  which  donkeys,  who  are  far  more  yielding  than 
comes  from  Barcelona,  or  is  said  to,  some  the  humans  she  will  meet.  A  man  seems 
guava  jam  and  jelly,  and  some  pressed  glad  of  the  chance  of  jostling  a  woman 
flowers  of  the  country.  Cigars  were  in  into  the  street ;  rude  men  speak  in  com- 
plenty.  pliment,   shopmen    plying    their    trade 

Eiding  on  the  Paseo  de  Tacon,  a  beau-  stare,  and  the  endeavor  is  to  make  the 
tiful  broad  street  with  a  noble  fountain  daring  pedestrian  uncomfortable, 
and  two  statues  as  turning  places  for  the  But  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  all 
carriages,  I  saw  something  of  the  free-  thb  changes.  Her  imprisonment  is  over, 
dom  of  the  women  in  certain  respects,  and  she  may  sally  forth,  and  walk  unpro- 
While  the  rules  of  etiquette  are  very  tected  for  hours,  dressed  in  the  most  con- 
strict in  many  ways,  in  other  respects  spicuous  manner;  bare-headed,  bare- 
they  are  allowed  liberties  of  dress  and  de-  armed,  she  may  wander  unattended  all 
ineanor  that  surprise  us :  I  think  it  is  as  over  the  city.  The  laws  of  Havana  ar- 
you  tolerate  certain  follies  in  children,  range  that  only  women  of  repute  can  be 
For  instance,  they  break  out  in  violent  abroad  after  nightfall ;  not  a  bad  law  for 
color  in  their  costumes,  which  strongly  more  civilized  countries ! 
contrast  with  their  dark  hair  and  eyes.  We  were  told  that  when  there  was  mu* 
Pink  and  scarlet  toilets  are  the  rage;  sic  in  the  public  parks  in  the  evening, 
bare  heads,  necks,  and  arms,  the  style,  pretty  young  girls  by  dozens  go  to  hear 
As  you  ride  up  and  down  the  Paseo,  which  it,  and  no  one  speaks  to  them  or  molests 
is  the  great  course  for  carriages,  you  pass  them.  A  lady  may  call  a  carriage  and 
and  repass  many  handsome  equipages,  leave  the  Tacon  theatre  at  midnight  and 
drawn  by  English  or  American  horses,  go  some  miles  to  her  country  villa  alone ; 
the  beasts  of  the  country  being  very  slink  but  woe  to  her  if  she  call  any  other  gen- 
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tleman  to  attend  her  save  her  father,  her  stands  and  baskets,  and  '*  eireles  of  oon* 

brother,  or  her  husband.  yersation  "  arranged  between.    Here  ve 

The  "  circles  of  conversation  "  indicate  were  reoeifed  with  ease  and  elegance  by 

the  formal  relations  between  men  and  the  aged  mother  and  sister  of  some  of  the 

women.    These  arrangements  consist  of  exiled  patriots,  who  spoke  English,  and 

ten  chairs  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  whose  manners  seemed  the  expressioii  of 

with  a  chair  between  at  the  head,  and  a  noble  natures. 

sofa  at  the  foot,  where  the  mother  sits.  At  another  Tilhi  we  were  met  and  most 
The&ther  takes  the  chair  %t  the  head,  and  kindly  welcomed  by  some  8weet>voioed 
the  males  sit  on  one  side  and  the  females  younglings ;  a  whole  flock  from  eighteen 
on  the  other,  like  a  Quaker  meeting ;  only  to  five  years  old.  There  were  eight  of 
they  all  talk,  and  yery  fistst,  so  that  the  them,with8oft,darkeyes,  with ''specula* 
eflfect  of  this  cross  speech  or  fire  is  yeiy  tion  in  their  gase."  The  ayeroge  Span- 
bewildering,  as  each  person  speaks  to  his  ish  eye  is  like  an  opaque,  glitt^ing  bbek 
opposite  neighbor  instead  of  the  one  at  bead,  utterly  expressionless  and  nther 
his  side.  It  is  thought  yery  improper  if  disagreeable,  like  some  imitation  eat  out 
a  lady  and  gentlemen  sit  side  by  side  of  blue-black  vclyet  and  set  in  the  bead, 
upon  a  sofa  or  in  two  chairs.  Indeed,  a  There  we  saw  a  regular  Cuban  dinner, 
%>aniard  rises  as  if  insulted  if  an  fing-  with  soup,  rice  boiled  with  safirun  and 
lish  or  American  lady  should  take  a  seat  eaten  with  some  sharp  sauce,  a  sweetmeat 
near  him,  for  fear  of  interrupting  the  of  the  country  made  out  of  some  small 
conversation  of  others.  Political  convert  sour  fruit  like  our  currant,  roast  turkey, 
sation  was  in  bad  taste,  and  only  by  ac-  boiled  ham,  madeira  wine,  and  the  detest- 
cident  could  a  foreigner  learn  anything  able  black  cofiee  of  the  countiy,  the  xaw- 
of  the  history  and  present  attitude  of  the  est,  crudest  beverage  I  ever  tasted.  The 
two  parties  who  are  involved  in  a  cease-  dukes  (pronounced  duUhes)  lor  dessert 
less  struggle  for  principles  and  power.  were  very  nice  and  curiously  compounded 

To  ride    in  the  Havana  street  cars,  of  eggs,  and  looked  like  canned  peaches, 

which,  drawn  by  four  horses,  fly  around  eaten  with  meringue  sauce ;  a  little  like 

comers  and  gallop  over  curves  with  bells  the  old  Virginian  pound-cake  pudding 

jingling,  and  whips  cracking,  and  in-  yrith  sponge-oake  sauce.    The  preserve 

finite  noise  and  racket,  is  very  amusing,  of  fresh  cocoannt  we  ate  eveiy  day  at  our 

It  was  pleasant  to  ride  out  at  tyrilight  on  hotel  and  never  tired  of  it,  and  we  always 

the  Cerro,  which  stretches  into  the  ooun-  meant  to  ta«te  of  the  oUa  in  the  centre  ai 

try,  and  is  lined  with  handsome  villas,  the  table.    But  as  my  wholesome  appe- 

There  were  plenty  of  plain  working  wo-  tite  always  takes  what  is  set  belbfe  it, 

men  that  rode  ;  and  oftentimes  on  our  re-  **  asking  no  questions,"  I  regularly  for- 

tum,  handsome   ladies   in   opera  suits  got  it,  in  the  pleasant  conversation  about 

would  come  from  their  country-seats,  ride  us,  and  actually  left  without  satisf^ng 

the  two  or  three  miles  into  town,  and  my  curiosity  about  this  national  dish, 

fhen  take  a  victoipia  to  the  theatre.    So  which  seemed  to  be  made  of  beef,  ehick- 

the  world  moves.  en,  ham,  squash,   plantains,  tomatoes, 

Perhaps  it  is  not  abusing  the  kindness  papers,  onions,  and  potatoes,  all  stewed 
of  some  of  our  hosts  to  speak  of  one  or  together  and  hustling  each  other  on  the 
two  villas  which  we  had  the  good  fortune  dish,  as  multifarious  as  a  witch's  stew, 
to  visit,  on  the  Cerro  and  elsewhere.  Ourordinary  hotel  fare  was  good  enough, 
They  are  one  story  high.  You  enter  on  a  but  very  monotonoua— flsh,  turkey,  beef 
piazza  often,  and  open  to  a  broad  cool  coUops  cut  very  thin,  as  the  beef  was 
room  with  sleeping  apartments  either  tough,  eggs,  fried  plantains,  and  yam 
side.  In  this  first  reception-room  vras  a  cakes.  Every  thing  was  frie^  as  the  bat- 
grand  piano  and  a  small  collection  of  ter  was  acaiea  and  poor;  a  miserable 
choice  Spanish  and  Italian  authors,  on  a  little  pat  always  graced  or  disgraced  the 
hanging  shelf,  for  fear  of  vermin.  Back  table,  hid  away  among  the  other  plenti- 
of  this  parlor,  which  is  very  lightly  but  fuls,  but  we  had  no  need  of*  it  with  the 
elegantly  furnished,  was  one  very  long  oily  cooking.  The  sagar  was  nwer  than 
room  stretching  the  whole  length  of  the  onrs,  thou^  leas  white,  but  It  was 
house,  which  opened  back  into  a  beaoti-  sweeter  and  had  a  rich  taste.  The  mo- 
fol  garden.  At  one  end  of  this  room  was  lasses  seemed  onarse  and  raw. 
the  dinittg-table,  at   the   other  sewing  At  an  entertainment  en   board  tbt 
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Amerioan  war  frigate,  where  we  saw  Ad-  The  only  thing  I  could  show  them  in 

mini  Qreen  and  Captain  Creighton,  who  retarn  was  my  modest  camelVhair  shawl. 

were  Tery  courteous  to  their  country  folk,  Their  climate  is  so  soft  that  shawls  are 

we  tasted  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  unknown  garments,  and  after  many  shy 

dulces.    They  make  different  cakes  from  glances  at  it,  as  it  lay  upon  the  chair 

ours,  of  a  different  genus,  something  be-  behind  me,  the  mother  asked  me  what  it 

tween  <ske  and  confectionery,  and  these  was.    I  told  her  of  the  two  thousand  dol- 

candied  cakes  and  fruits  are  put  together  lar  ones,  but  her  only  exclamation  was, 

in  all  manner  of  queer  palatable  combi-  *'  Why   don't   they  buy   diamonds   in- 

nations.    One  of  my  little  boys,  who  was  stead  ?  "    I  suppose  the  costly  sables  of 

determined   to  taste   everything,  broke  Russia  would  be  still  more  incomprehen- 

dovm  at  the  twentieth  sort  in  despair.  sible  to  these  Cuban  ladies,  whose  climate 

This  ship  party  was  a  pretty  and  novel  denies  them  the  necessary  experience  to 

entertainment  to  us.    The  steam  yacht  appreciate  the  value  of  vnirm  garments, 

came  for  us  and  carried  us  to  the  exqui-  The  yellow  hearses  and  their  red  and 

sitely  clean  vessel,  which,  decorated  with  yellow  plumes,  and  the  red  and  yellow 

flags  and  manned  by  our  seamen,  seem-  plumes  of  the  horses  that  draw  them, 

ed  a  glimpse  of  home— their  fair,  honest  attracted  our  notice  as  another  indica- 

faoes  and  frank  manners  seemed  so  manly  tion  of  the  love  of  this  race  for  the  color 

and  virile  by  the  side  of  the  high-flown  into  which  they  are  born.    I  was  told 

compliments  of  some  of  the  Spanish  no-  that  white  satin  and  white  plumes  deco- 

bles.    They  did  not  '*  kiss  our  hands,"  rated  the  funerals  of  very  young  persons. 

*'  que  baisos  su  manos,"  or  place  their  For  my  own  part  I  should  prefer  to  have 

whole  house  at "  usted  disposicion,"  but  all  the  lively  colors  of  the  gayest  and 

treated  ns  with  respect  as  well  as  oompli-  most  joyful  flowers  placed  over  my  coffin, 

ment,  and  gave  us  the  sugar-plums  in  rather   than   the   chilly  white  wreaths 

another  form.  which  decorate  our  northern  burials.    If 

But  we  have  wandered  from  the  villa  to  life  is  a  warfare  and  death  a  victory, 
the  hotel,  and  thence  to  the  ship  in  the  surely  the  burial  of  a  poor  pitiful  body, 
harbor.  We  must  praise  the  frank,  cor-  at  best  the  helpful  tool,  at  worst  the  baf- 
dial  bo^itality  that  we  received  at  the  fling  cell  of  a  glorious  soul,  should  be  a 
villa.  The  charming  girls  and  boys  festival.  I  believe  in  treating  the  body 
showed  us  their  pets  and  their  plays,  vrith  great  respect  while  we  live  in  it ; 
gave  us  Cuban  music  with  its  peculiar  but  when  we  leave  it,  it  is  but  the  cast- 
cadence  and  rhythm,  took  ns  through  off  shell,  or  the  shuffled  clothing,  grovra 
their  pretty  rooms  and  displayed  their  too  snmll  for  the  soaring  spirit ;  and  I 
carnival  dresses,  light  silks  trimmed  with  would  have  a  funeral  commemorative  of 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  finally  carried  us  the  escape  of  the  soul  rather  than  the 
to  the  roof  for  a  promenade  under  the  intermentof  the  body,  the  birth  of  the  im- 
same  stars  that  saw  Columbus  stare  hope-  mortal  part,  not  the  death  of  the  mortal, 
leeely  forward  for  laud.  We  even  went  to  Riding  at  night,  I  often  noted  the  ex- 
the  kitchen,  where  a  young  Chinese  cook,  oeeding  brilliancy  of  the  squares,  which 
sixteen  years  old,  performed  miracles  of  had  lamps  lit  every  few  feet.  I  wondered 
cookery  with  a  sheet-iron  table  and  some  if  this  was  to  assist  the  police,  but  after- 
charcoal.  Here  I  saw  their  gallant  and  vrard  I  found  the  city  did  not  pay  for  its 
elegant  vray  of  preparing  an  orange,  as  a  gas,  and  could  oflRird  this  profusion  of 
oourtesy  from  a  gentleman  to  a  lady,  lights  by  repudiation, 
which  takes  away  all  the  awkwardness  One  day  we  went  to  see  the  outside 
of  that  juicy  and  exacting  fruit.  They  of  the  memorial  chapel  to  Columbus. 
oat  oat  the  sections  of  the  pulp,  leaving  His  bones  lie  onder  the  yellow  marble 
the  skeleton  fibrous  divisions  on  their  pavement,  and  near  the  porphyry  altar 
plate,  and  the  hidy  takes  each  bit  from  of  the  great  cathedral ;  but  once  a  year 
the  knife  with  a  spoon.  this  chapel  is  opened  and  high  muss  said 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  common  for  his  soul,  for  the  repose  of  his  soul — 

people  eat  the  small  soar  orange  with  that  restless,  burning  soul,  that  dared 

aait  instead  of  with  sugar.   1  tried  it,  and  and  achieved  so  much.    On  that  day  a 

found  that  itreallymade  the  sour  orange  foreigner  may  slip  in,  as  did  a  certain 

sweet,  by  what  chemical  process  I  know  American  female  of  enterprise,  who,  bap- 

noi.  pening  past  on  that  eventful  day,  found 
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herself  ia  the  building,  bat  the  terror  bsauty  began  to  grow.  I  saw  Sefior 
of  the  sentries  was  great ;  and  as  she  Cisneros,  the  director  ef  fine  arts  under 
thought  it  might oost  them  a  head  apiece,  goTernment,  but  he  coeld  give  ne  noway 
she  conHiderately  came  out  again  without  but  by  remembering  the  scenes  and  paint- 
seeing  anything.  ing  them  with  words  i(v  my  friends.    1 

There  is  a  Havana  police,  bat  the  only  found  Sefior  Gisneros  larger  in  statare 

knowledge  we  had  of  them  was  in  the  and  mould  than  the  average  Cuban,  and 

way  of  their  duty  to  be  sure,  but  as  trou-  strong  and  intelligent    We  diaouBsed  the 

blesome  interferers.    They  must  protect  new  and  wonderful  oolor  school  ef  art  in 

the  narrow  streets,  and  in  this  wise  they  Spain,  and  he  was  delighted  to  find  that 

sometimes  do  it.  I  had  seen  many  of  Zamaooia'  painttnga 

These  Havana  streets  are  often  so  nar-  owned  by  Americans,  and  that  we  bad  a 
row  that  but  one  carriage  or  cart  can  For  tuna  in  Brooklyn.  He  toM  me  of  a 
pass  at  a  time,  and  the  sidewalks  at  their  new  scientific  periodical  started  in  Ha- 
narrowest  are  not  more  than  a  foot  wide ;  vana,  called  '*  £1  Scientifioo  Mundo,"  and 
and  as  the  poor  little  horses  and  donkeys  that  it  discussed  Professor  TyadaiPs  doc- 
of  the  country  stand  in  the  street,  their  trines.  Tremble,  Romanists ! 
heads  hang  over  one  sidewalk  and  their  The  gallery  of  pictures  belonging  to 
carts  are  close  to  the  other,  so  that  you  the  city  was  all  stored  in  boxes,  a  few 
must  brush  them  in  passing.  Signs  are  miles  out  in  the  country— I  suppose  for 
at  the  comers  of  many  of  the  streets,  fear  of  a  revolution. 
^^Subida,"  '*  Vcgada,'*  which  mean  that  I  heard  several  times  of  a  fine  collee- 
all  vehicles  must  pass  up  one  street  and  tion  of  pictures  hanging  in  the  city  pal- 
down  the  other ;  and  if  a  driver  disobeys  ace,  either  owned  personally  by  the 
this  injunction,  he  is  seized  and  taken  Captain-General,  or  belonging  to  him 
off  to  the  police,  whoever  they  may  be,  officially.  As  the  Spanish  grandees  who 
sometimes  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  mentioned  them  said  nothing  of  showing 
the  foreigners  he  is  carrying,  as  well  as  them  to  me,  I  asked  no  questions.  I  im- 
his  own,  they  not  being  able  to  under-  agine  they  may  be  portraits  of  Spanish 
stand  one  word  of  the  trouble.  The  only  sovereigns  or  Cuban  governors.  Between 
appearances  we  happened  to  see  of  the  the  ignorance  of  the  women,  the  reserve 
police  were  the  night  bailiffs  who  took  of  the  sexes  in  this  atmosphere,  my  bad 
their  stations  in  the  twilight  on  the  French  and  no  Spanish,  and  their  bad 
corners  of  the  streets,  with  long  black  English,  my  curiosity  was  steadily  baf- 
poles  and  dark  lanterns,  '*  to  compre-  fled. 

hend  all  vagrum  men."  Shakespeare  I  thought  I  might  find  some  rode  color 
was  often  present  with  us.  Besides  J)og-  blot  on  some  of  the  native  scenes— a  plan- 
berry  and  Verges,  we  saw  Romeo  and  tation  house  of  blue,  low  and  long,  set  in 
Juliet  constantly,  and  the  balcony  scene  a  wilderness  of  the  warm,  yellow-green, 
was  acted,  if  not  spoken,  over  and  over  waving  sugar  cane ;  but  I  could  disoora 
in  our  sight.  no  artist  or  drawing. 

The  soil  of  Havana  is  oflen  red,  and  Our  last  sight  of  Havana  was  a  festal 

there  is  a  red  and  white  limestone  which  one.    On  the  aflemoon  of  the  S9d  of  Feb- 

is  mnch    used   in  the  older   buildings,  ruary  we  lay  in  the  harbor  taking  in 

This  lime  blackens  and  yet  mellows  it  cargo.    Eight  hundred  barrels  of  oianges 

with  softer  tints.    The  red  fades  pink  and  were  the  last  item !    The  ships  of  many 

the  white  becomes  yellow,  so  that  the  flags  vrere  about  us,  decked  ont  in  gala 

square  and  rugged  forms  of  the  cathedral  colors  in  honor  of  Washington's  birth* 

and  church  towers  stand  touched  with  day.     The   American  war   frigate  was 

harmonious  beauty  against  the  sky,    I  decorated  from  stem  to  stem  and  boat 

never  longed  for  an  artist's  skill  as  I  did  maintop  to  deck. 

when  I  first  looked  over  the  red  roofii,  and  As  we  lay  at  anchor,  a  fine  GernaD 

through   the   square  church  towers  of  band  circled   the  ship  in    their  steam 

black  and  pink,  to  the  great  glittering  yacht,  by  way  of  salatatton,  and  then 

light  of  Morro  Castle,  biasing  in  the  blue  played  their  exquisite  adieoz  to  two  nusi* 

twilight  sky ;  and  as  my  days  grew  fewer  cal  ladies,  who  were  to  sail  on  our 

and  I  began  to  number  them,  my  desire  to  for  New  York, 

carry  away  some  specimens  of  this  tropic  Exilt  S.  Fobik 
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^  '   \\r  HAT  sball  we  do   to  amase  beautifal,  and  infinitely  leas  ran  after,  are 

YV       him?  "  going  off  every  day.  My  oousin,  the  Re?- 

*'  Oh,  tliere  ia  always  the  riyer ;  and  erend  John,  says  it  is  because  she  has  no 

when  he  is  tired  of  that  we  can  drive  to  meney,  and  men  can^t  afford  to  marry 

Byssham  Woods,  and  picnic,  or  take  him  penniless  women  now  ooals  are  so  dear, 

to  see  the  catacombs  in  Park  Place.    Af*  Beauty  goes  down  as  ooals  go  ap.    It  is 

ter  all  he  is  not  the  Shab,  that  we  need  a  mere  item  in  the  stock  exchange.    My 

worry  ourselves  to  death  over  his  enter-  cousin's   wife    says   Laura    is   diffidky 

tainment. ' '  and  hints  at  matches  she  might  have  made 

It  is  I  who  say  this,  in  a  slightly  fret-  if  she  bad  only  taken  a  little  trouble, 

ful  tone,  which  makes  my  good  oousin  I  am  rather  of  I^ura's  opinion  in  this 

look  on  me  with  mild  parsonical  rebuke,  matter,    however,  and  think  that   fish 

After  all  it  is  rather  upsetting  to  a  mild  who  require  so  much  *'  play  "  before  they 

Tillage  rector  to  have  to  entertain  a  Lon-  can  be  made  to  bite  are  seldom  worth  the 

don  belle  and  a  real  live  guardsman  at  landing.    My  fish  bite  soon  enough,  in- 

the  same  time.    If  I  were  one  of  his  decently  soon  sometimes,  considering  that 

young  lady  parishioners,  or  only  a  oou-  I  have  had  to  say  **  No  "  three  times  since 

sin,  be  might  give  me  the  rebuke  in  I  **  came  out '*  fourteen  months  ago;  but 

words ;  being  an  heiress,  however,  and  a  there  is  no  triumph  in  the  fact.    Almost 

visitor,  he  merely  looks  remonstrance.  To  any  fish  will  rise  to  a  golden  bait,  and 

my  great  surprise  the  London  belle,  a  mine    is  so  very   glittering — I   am   so 

Miss  Tremaine,  and  his  wife's  niece,  puts  heavily,    enormously   weighted.     Nine- 

ina  word  of  comfort.  teen,  no  imbecility  in  the  family,  and 

**  I  don't  think  yon  need  be  afraid  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds !    Could 

Captain  Gayle  requiring  much  amuse-  the  most  self-abnegatory  of  mankind  re- 

ment,  uncle.    There  is  nothing  he  dis-  fuse  that?    The  answer  is  humiliatingly 

likes  80  much,  in  general."  easy.    I  feel  humiliatingly  small  when- 

Shakespeaie  says  that  a  low  voice  is  ever  it  occurs  to  me,  and  am  thankful 
**  an  excellent  thing  in  woman."  Don't  that  Providence  and  my  deceased  parents 
you  think  that  Shakespeare  sometimes  have  kindly  settled  my  fate  for  me  he- 
tells — crams  ?  Surely  there  are  low  voices  forehand  by  bestowing  me  and  my  for- 
which  are  not  exoellent,  voices  which  tune  in  prospectu  on  Dallas  Gayle,  the 
aeem  to  glide  into  your  ear  like  cod-liver  only  son  of  aa  old  friend  ^whose  estate 
oil — voices  which  creep  when  others  run,  runs  side  by  side  with  ours. 
and  yet  always  reach  you  first.  Lausa  On  second  thoughts  I  am  not  always 
Tremaine  has  a  skin  like  white  satin,  thankful :  not  to-day,  at  any  rate,  when 
doTe-like  eyes  of  rich,  moist  brown,  and  Dallas  is  coming  for  the  express  purpose 
a  long,  round  throat,  on  which  her  grace-  of  settling  this  old  arrangement.  It  is 
ful  head  sways  like  some  fair  garden  not  pleasant  to  be  bound  down  to 'Move, 
lily.  Men  rave  about  Laura,  fight  as  to  honor,  and  obey  "  some  one  unknown 
who  shall  hold  her  bonquet,  and  make  while  your  young  affections  are  as  yet 
compaet  groups  round  her  chair  directly  centred  in  the  pap  bottle ;  to  be  ticketed 
she  makes  her  appearance.  Even  Bene-  '*  Sold "  before  Nature  has  more  than 
diets  fall  victims  to  the  witchery  of  her  sketched  you  in  barest  monochrome, 
liquid  eyes,  and  happy  wives  grow  grim  or  the  buyer  emerged  into  knickerbock- 
at  the  mention  of  her  name.  The  won-  ers.  I  should  like  to  know  what  Dallas 
d^  is  that  she  is  not  married ;  that  at  is  like,  to  see  whether  he  says  ''Haw — 
twmiy-five  any  girl  so  wonderfully,  se-  don't  know  weally;  never  could  guess 
ductiTely  lovely,  should  be  still  unappro-  widdles,"  when  I  ask  him  why  Dr.  Ke- 
priated  by  any  one  of  her  numerous  nealy  and  bis  client  are  alike;  and  subsides 
adorexB,  while  doiens  of  other  girls,  less  into  gloomy  and  offended  unintelligence 
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when  I   briskly  replj,  "  Because  they  with  whom  she  is  well  aeqaainted.    In 

both  got  into  trouble  through  Wapping  the  causeless  irritation  of  the  moment  I 

(whopping)  relations.    Uow  can  you  be  so  speak  out: 

stupid?  ''    I  should  like  to  know  whether  '*  Do  you  know  Captain  Gayle,  then, 

he  is  the  sort  of  man  to  call  you  a  goose,  Laura  ?    Why  did  you  never  say  so?  *' 

and  take  you  on  his  knee,  or  to  make  Her  beautiful  brown  eyes  open  mth 

the  whole  house  miserable  if  his  little  toe  gentle  surprise. 

aches,  and  keep  a  vocabulaiy  of  pretty  "  I  have  met  him  in  London,'*  she  says 
things  to  say  to  ladies  who  are  not  of  quietly, 
his  family.  As  it  happens  I  know  nothing  '*  You  neTer  told  me  so.*' 
about  Dallas.  When  we  were  wee  children  '*  Did  I  not?"  with  a  little  haateor. 
(when  I  was  wee  at  least)  we  were  put  to  **  Possibly  I  hare  not  mentioned  somehon- 
play  together,  and  he  set  me  in  a  big  cu-  dreds  of  other  acquaintances.  It  is  sure- 
camber  frame  that  I  oouldh't  get  out  of,  ly  not  necessary." 
and  went  off  to  fish  for  sticklebacks  in  the  I  feel  snubbed.  Not  now  fiur  the  first 
pond  by  himself.  Afler  that  he  went  to  time  am  I  to  learn  that  Miss  Tremaine 
school.  Atler  that  my  parents  died,  and  does  not  like  me.  The  RcTecend  John 
1  went  to  school.  Afler  that  he  was  at  looks  at  his  watch, 
college,  and  owing  to  his  mother's  death  **  A  quarter  to  fiye,"  he  says,  "  and  he 
we  did  not  even  meet  in  vacations;  his  is  to  come  by  the  5:10  train;  isn't  he, 
being  spent  at  home,  mine  with  Aunt  Daisy?"  (this  to  me).  "  Now,  who  is  go- 
Fanny  in  Wales,  or  Cousin  John  in  Berk-  ing  to  take  the  pony  carriage  into  Hen> 
shire.  After  that  I  came  out;  and  he,  ley  to  meet  him?  It's  too  lioi  fer  the 
by  ill  luck,  was  with  his  regiment  at  water,  I  suppose,  or  yon  two  girls  oooid 
Gibraltar.  After  that,  just  before  the  row  down,  and  he  could  bring  you  back." 
next  season,  he  came  home,  and  I,  by  '*  Perhaps  he  can't  row,"  I  suggest 
more  ill  luck,  took  the  measles,  and  hud  '^  Can't  Jane  go,  if  it  is  necessary  that  he 
to  rusticate  at  the  rectory.  Now  I  am  should  be  met?"  John  shakes  his  head, 
well  again — have  been  so  some  time  in*  *'  Jane  can't  leave  Tommy,  his  teeth  aie 
deed.  August  has  come;  Miss  Tre-  so  troublesome ;  and  I  have  my  sermon  to 
maine  has  withdrawn  her  charms  from  write.  Daisy,  don't  be  inhoeipitaRe. 
evacuated  London,  and  come  too.  Dallas  What  would  you  think  if  you  had  been 
is  coming — might  have  been  here  before  met  by  only  a  servant?  " 
if  his  manifold  engagements  had  allowed  "  I  am  not  Captain  Gayle,  and  per* 
him  to  accept  the  invitations  sent  imme-  haps  there  is  nothing  he  dislikes  so  mach 
diately  afler  my  recovery.  as  being  met,"  I  anawer  aancily,  and 
And  I  know  nothing  about  him :  noth-  glancing  at  Lanra.  She  does  not  smile : 
ing  more  than  his  photos  say — 1.0.,  broad  on  the  contrary,  she  is  very  pale^  A 
shoulders,  straight  legs,  good  forehead,  minute  afterwards  I  hear  her  tdling 
and  wide  mouth ;  hair  curly — and  the  last  John,  in  her  soft  semi-whisper,  thai  «he 
of  these  was  taken  three  years  ago !  He  has  a  terrible  headaidie.  She  does  not 
may  be  god  or  devil  for  aught  I  can  tell ;  think  she  can  stay  dowiBtaiis,  or  appear 
and  yet  in  a  few  weeks  I  shall  have  fixed  at  dinner  this  evening.  John  is  vamd  on 
the  day  for  marrying  him.    He  will  have  homoeopathy.    He  darts  at  a  big  book 


gone   through   the   formula  of  asking,  and  a  little  chest,  and  begins 

**  Will    you  marry  me.  Miss  Jeming-  for  the  prescription.    Lanra  stands  wait- 

ham  ?"  I  that  of  uttering  the  prearranged  ing  in  oourteoos  patience,  her  flower  -like 

'*Tes;"  and  it  will  all  be  settled  without  head  a  little  bent,  a  stream  of  snaligfat 

any  romance,  or  sentiment,    or  lovers'  fhllmg  through  the  open  French  window 

quarrels,  donbts,   and  agonies  whatso-  upon  her  crisp  white  dress  and  daisied 

ever.  Well,  afler  all,  it  is  a  great  saving  bands.    On   the  window  sill  I  recline 

of  trouble;  only  at  nineteen  one  does  not  warm  and  fiushed,  my  back  againat  a 

much  care  about  trouble ;  and  I  should  great  tab  of  asaleaa,  pink,  white,  and 

like  to  know  why  Miss  Tremaine,  who  red,brokenhalf  lights  trembling  thvMgh 

has  sat  through  so  many  discussions  of  the  leaves  above  opoo  ray  insigniAaaDt 

the  absent  hero  without  taking  any  part  little  face  and  emmpled  nraaltm  gO«n. 

in  them,  should  now,  on  the  eve  of  his  Outside  the  gnats  are  nwkiiv  a  fittie 

coming,  suddenly  allude  to  him  as  to  one  black  elood  in  the  yielkyw,  iMndnf  1 
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shine.    There  is  a  smeli  of  sammer  in  the  a  polite  if  listless  hope  that  his  arriTing 

air,  a  weight  of  hot  grass  and  roses  and  an  hour  earlier  is  not  inoon? enieneing 

southern-scented  heliotrope.     John  goes  any  one.    To  me  he  expresses  a  listless 

on  puzaling  over  aconite  and  hclladonna.  if  polite  satisfaction  in  seeing  me  so  per- 

He  can't  make  out  whether  Laura  is  fair  fectly  recovered.    Once  I  catch  a  critical 

or  not?    Her  eyes  are  dark;  and  in  the  flash  from  the  keen,  semi-Teiled  depths 

middle  the  door  opens  and  James  an-  of  his  blue  eyes  over  my  round  and  not 

nounces  **  Captain  Gayle."  unfreckled  fhce,  over  my  limp,  crumpled 

We  all  start.  For  one  moment  I  see  frock,  and  fat  pink  hands ;  but  other- 
Laura's  hands  clinch  tights  tight,  till  the  wise  his  manner  is  preoccupied,  and  his 
soft  white  flesh  grows  darkly,  cruelly  glance  wanders  to  the  door  through  which 
red,  beneath  the  slender  fingers.  For  one  Laura  vanished  into  the  library.  Afler- 
moment,  athwart  that  bar  of  gold-dusted  wards  I  remember  it  all.  Now,  I  am 
sunshine,  I  see  a  face  ghastly  pale  ginr-  quite  glad  when  he  goes  to  bis  room,  that 
ing  at  her  in  mute,  wondering  inquiry,  I  may  rush  to  Jane's,  and  interrupt  the 
and  then  Laura  is  gone,  and  John  is  spoonful  of  castor-oil  she  is  trying  to  force 
shaking  hands  heartily  with  the  goodliest,  between  Tommy's  tight-locked  teeth  by 
kingllest  man  I  have  ever  seen.  Such  a  the  eager  announcement: 
man!  Ah,  heavens !  the  Greeks  of  old  "  Oh,  Jenny,  he  is  the  handsomest  man 
made  gods  of  them,  and  worshipped  them  yon  ever  saw  in  your  whole  life ;  the  most 

openly  on  Mount  Parnassus.    It  is  women    angelic  nose,  and  eyes "    I  have  not 

who  deify  them  now,  and  pour  out  thsir  seen  Miss  Tremaine  till  then,  though  she 
worship  in  the  secrecy  of  their  own  *  is  busy  holding  down  Tommy's  legs  from 
hearts;  that  is  all  the  difference.  And  vigorous  efforts  at  kicking  his  mother's 
yet  they  are  no  better  than  other  men :  face.  Now  I  stop  short ;  yet  surely  there 
muscles  do  not  mean  magnanimity  ;  size  is  no  occasion  for  that  look  of  cold  con- 
is  not  always  coexistent  with  sanctity,  temptuous  surprise  in  her  face.  Ls  not 
Beauty  of  face  is  not  inseparable  from  Dallas  mine,  to  praise  or  not  as  I  like  ? 
ugliness  of  soul.  With  the  generosity  of  Perhaps  Miss  Tremaine  would  sneer  a 
nineteen  I  make  Dallas  a  present  of  all  second  time  if  she  could  see  the  trouble 
these  inward  charms  to  match  the  outer  I  am  taking  to  dress  for  dinner  to-day — 
ones.  With  the  headlong  hurry  of  nine-  7,  who  never  care  how  I  look  in  general ; 
teen  I  fall  flercely,  furiously  in  love  wi^h  but  I  do  take  trouble.  I  want  to  please 
the  individoal  for  whom  I  have  been  so  my  future  lord.  I  turn  over  all  my  dress- 
prosaically  destined  from  my  babyhood,  es,andselectasilk,  soft  and  thick,  of  shim- 
the  individual  I  h«ve  been  pettishly  de-  mery,  silvery  green,  not  perhaps  the 
preciating  for  the  last  six  weeks.  My  dress  best  suited  to  nineteen,  butexqui- 
fiice  18  scarlet  as  a  peony  when  John  site  in  itself  and  exquisitely  made.  I 
introduces  me  as  *'  your  old  friend,  Miss  make  Thomson  strain  up  my  hair  till  the 
Jemingham.'*  A  shy,  conscious,  too  de-  back  of  my  neck  nearly  cracks  in  two, 
lighted  simper  is  quivering  in  every  fea-  and  plait  it  in  close  yellow  coils  on  the 
iure  as  1  put  out  my  hand  to  be  taken  in  top  of  my  head,  and  tiien  I  go  downstairs 
that  strong,  cool  grasp.  and  am  taken  in  to  dinner  by  Dallas. 

Ah,  well,  one  is  only  young  once.  Laura  sits  opposite  to  us.  In  thesim- 
••  Men  find  women  fools  and  leave  them  plest  of  white  muslins,  with  one  half- 
cynics,"  saith  one  who,  being  a  man,  ought  blown  Gloire  de  Dijon  rose  nestling  in 
to  know.  At  nineteen  folly  is  natural  the  wavy  masses  of  her  gold-brown  hair, 
and  delightful.  with  the  low,  red  sunset  behind  making 

It  is  perhaps  also  natural  that  in  the  warm  reflections  over  cloud-white  robe 

happy  agitation  of  my  own  mind  I  pay  and  cream*white   flesh,  she  looks  more 

small  attention  to  a  certain  embarrass-  than  lovely — almost  divine.    Dallas  takes 

ment  and  abstraction  in  Dallas's  manner,  his  eyes  off  her  twice,  once  to  ask  me  if  I 

We  sit  down  to  talk,  and  he  explains  won't  have  some  oranges  a  ia  neige,  once 

how  he  has  been  staying  with  a  friend  at  to  answer  some  question  from  Jane.    For 

Waxigrave,  and  so  did  not  come  by  train  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  begin  to  believe 

at  all,  bat  rode  over,  thus  relieving  John's  myself  capable  of  disliking  some  oneal- 

palpable  conscience  pricks  on  the  score  of  most  as  much  as  Mias  Tremaine  dislikes 

inboopitality .    To  my  cousin  he  expresses  me. 
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n.  the  tiller  ropoB.     Laura  and  I,  in  bage 
Dallas  has  been  here  a  week.    It  is  shady  hata,    and   cool  grass-doth  ous- 
eight  days  and  eight  nights  this  morning  tumes,  are  standing  on  the  bank  diseofvi- 
since  I  first  saw  him— «inoe  the  day  we  ing  which  shall  take  the  first  torn  at  the 
sat  side  by  side  at  dinner,  and  he  stared  assistant  oar.    Jane,  a  little  higher  up 
persistently  at  Laura  Tremaine.    He  does  on  the  lawn,  is  trying  to  bribe  Tommy  to 
not  stare  at  her  now.    He  seldom  looks  let  go  of  her  dress  and  cease  his  car- 
at, hardly  ever  speaks  to  her ;  and  she  piercing  howb  to  be  allowed  to  nccompa- 
avoids  him  with  almost  marked  decision,  sy  us.    We  are  going  to  show  Dallas  tbe 
I  need  not  have  been  sulky  that  first  even-  oatacombs  at  Park  Place, 
ing ;  for  ever  since  then  he  has  devoted  Do  you  know  what  these  catacombs 
himself  to  me,  not  obtrusively,  but  with  are?    If  you  have  ever  been  at  or  in  the 
a  sort  of  lazy,  bien  entendu  attention,  a  vicinity  of  Henley-on-Thames,  yon  do ; 
half  languid,  half  good-tempered  read-  for  they  are  one  of  the  show  places  in  tbe 
ineas    to   gratify  my  little  whims   and  neighborhood.    If  not,  it  is  ten  to  one  yoa 
pleasures,  which  is,  I  suppose,  all  that  a  have  never  heard  of  them ;  so  I  may  as 
muscular  young  man  is  capable  of  in  the  well  mention  that  they  are  supposed  to 
way  of  courtship  in  these  used-up  daj's.  hare  been  excavated  by  the  Romans;  that 
He  has  rowed  me— «11  of  us— on  the  river  they  are  no.w  the  property  of  a  gentleman 
several  times.    He  has  ridden  with  me,  residing  in  a  pretty  country  house  on  the 
and  played  croquet  with  me.    He  has  banks  of  the  river,  and  that  they  tunnel, 
even  resui  aloud  a  little,  and  submitted  with  as  mai^  multifarious  windings  as 
to  be  read  to — closing  his  eyes,  however r  an  ants'  nest,  one  side  of  a  hill  in  his  do- 
and  sleeping  very  sweetly  and  soundly  mains.    All  visitors  to  Henley  and  War- 
during  the  latter  eiyoyment    John  and  grave  go  to  see  them,  and  a  gardener 
Jane  treat  us  exactly  like  engaged  peo-  takes  you  in  at  one  entrance  and  oat  at 
pie.     I  suppose  we    are  engaged;    bat  another,  and  receives  unremonstratiDgly 
somehow  I  thought  he  would  have  said  any  donations  you  may  choose  to  prol&r 
something  first.     Perhaps  he  will ;  per-  to  his  acceptance, 
haps  he  is  only  waiting  to  know  me  a  lit-  This  individual  is  beside  us  now,  for  ire 
tie  better.     He  can't  guess  that  I  like  are  all  grouped  round  a  rough  doorway 
him— that  I  haven't  already  fallen  in  love  much  encumbered  with  brambks,  and  cpt 
'  with  some  ene  else.    He  can't  mean  to  in  the  side  of  the  hill.    As  be  unlocks  it 
let  it  ba  all  *^  taken  for  granted."    I  have  a  faint,  fresh  smell  of  apples  usaes  from 
begun  to  puszle  a  good  bit  over  this ;  and  the  darkness ;  specimens  of  that  finiit  be^ 
to  be— oh !  so  grateful  for  those  three  ing  placed  on  jutting  ledges  of  the  rock, 
prompt  rejections.     Could  I  ever  have  in  order  .to  enable  one  to  "  follow  one's 
worshipped  any  one  as  I  do  Dallas?  nose,"  sight  being  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  afternoon.     A  golden  haze  hangs  Jane  and  I  are  behind  the  guide.    She  is 
over  the  further  hank  of  the  river.     Great  lamenting  that  she  has  got  on  a  dark 
blots  of  pink  and  scarlet  petals  relieve  the  dress— it  will  get  so  irretrievably  filthy  In 
flat,  hot  greenness  of  the  close-shaven  these  dark,  dusty  passages.    Dallas  and 
lawn.    Clumps  ofoverblown  roses,  masses  Laura  have  dropped  a  little  behind.    He 
of  scorching,  scarlet   geraniums   shake  seems  to  be  speaking  earnestly,  and  she 
down  fresh  contributions  of  color  at  every  is  whitely,  wofully  pale.      As  I  glance 
passing  step  or  gentle  breeze.    Above,  back  at  them  she  cornea  hurriedly  foi^ 
the  sky  is  one  vault  of  pure  dazzling  blue,  ward*  and  suggests  that  she  should  stay 
Below,  the  river  is  one  sheet  of  dimpling,  outside.    She  is  tired ;  she  has  been  there 

dancing  silver  flame.     Only  under  one    before — and — and .    It  Ls  the  first  time 

hank,  where  the  trees  hang  out  their  I  have  ever  seen  Laura  Tremaine  really 
bread,  thick-leaved  boughs,  there  is  a  agitated.  Jane  will  not  hear  of  leaving 
band  of  shadow,  dark,  cool,  and  sharply  her.  She  will  be  nervous  herself  without 
defined  against  the  blaze  beyond.  There  Laura.  There  may  be  strange  toorl^ts 
oar  boat  is  lying,  a  heap  of  shawls  and  about  the  grounds,  and  Laura  would  have 
parasoU  in  the  stem,  all  ready  for  an  out-  to  find  her  way  alone  down  t)ie  hill.  Bal- 
ing. Dallas,  looking  more  gloriously  las  turns  round.  **  You  must  come,"  he 
handsome  than  any  old  world  Hyperion,  says,  in  deep,  authoritative  undertone, 
in  his  boating  flannels,  is  splicing  one  of  and  Laura  yields.    I  glide  on  quickly  af- 
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ter  the  ^uide.    Huffed?    Yes,  decidedly  my  hundred  thousand  poonds  and  hhs 

huffed.     Why  should  Lanra  obey  my  mas-  good  old  place  7    His  next  words  answer 

ter?  the  last  query.)    "  Hay  lands  is  fearfoUy, 

We  are  all  in   thick  dbrkness  now.  heavily  mortgaged.    My  father  had  bard 

Our  footsteps  make  no  noise  in  the  light,  ado  to  keep  it  from  old  Jemingham,  and 

pulTerouH  soil.    I  seem  some  way  in  ad-  I've  helped  to  encumber  it  with  my  ex- 

Tance,  for  Jane's  voice,  Peering  on  her  travagance.    He  can't  cut  me  out  of  the 

eldest  hope,  comes  to  ao  dimly  from  the  entail ;  but  if  I  refuse  to  marry  aa  I  am 

background.    No  one  else  speaks.    There  ordered^  he  can  and  will  stop  my  present 

lulgbt  be  no  one  else  in  the  cataoomba;  income,  and  turn  me  out  of  the  house 

and  the  apples  smell  stronger  than  ever  during  his  life.    Laura,  can  you  forgive 

in  the  close,  damp  air.    I  can  never  bear  ine  for  first  tryii^  to  win  your  love  when 

the  scent  of  an  apple  now.    It  makes  me  I  lAiew  it  would  be  ruin  for  you,  and 

sick  and  shuddering  in  a  moment.  then,  too  late,  tearing  myself  away,  and 

Presently,  quite  close  behind,  there  is  trying— trying  with  all  my  might — to  sell 

a  iow^  eager  whisper,  then  a  quick  rus-  myself  to  that  little  foolish  thing  and  her 

tie,  and  some  one— some  one  in  grass  cloth  money.     Laura,  I  cannot.      Worthless, 

like  mine— glides  rapidly  past  mo  with-  mean,  and  extravagant  as  I  am,  I  can't 

out  A  sound.    The  next  moment  there  is  a  do  that  while  there  is  even  one  chance 

hand,  a  strong,  stem  hand,  on  my  shoul-  that  you  would  love  me  well  enough  to 

der^  and  I  hear  the  whisper  again,  in  my  brave  poverty  at  my  side.    Oh !  my  dar- 

ear  this  time.  ling,  tell  me  if  it  is  so— tell  me  honest- 

*'Why  did  yon  do  that?"  it  says  as  ly,  and  I  will  leave  here  to-morrow,  sell 

angrily  as  is  consistent  with  perfect  low-  out,  and  slave  day  and  night  till  I've 

ness.    "  Will  it  hurt  you  for  me  to  speak  earned  some  sort  of  a  home  for  you.    It 

to  yon  this  once?  "  may  be  long  vraiting,  but  if  you  love  me. 

By  "  that "  I  suppose  he  means  the  in-  my  beautiful  sweet,  if  3'ou  only  love  me  " 

voluntary  start  I  give  as  his  hand  tight-  -^— For  one  moment   he   pauses,  with 

ens  on  me.    Instead  of  answering  I  begin  something  like  a  gasp ;  then,  with  a  sort 

to  tremble  like  a  child.    Has  the  moment  of  fierce  desperation,  '*  If  not,  I  may  as 

for  mutual  avowals  come  at  last?  well  go  to  the  dogs,  or  marry  that  red- 

.   "  I  wmst  speak,"  Dallas  says  in  the  cheeked  child,  with  all  her  chatter  and 

same   intensely   earnest  whisper,  **and  gush.  It  would  be  much  the  same,  as  far 

you  must  listen.    Oh!  my  darling,  for^  as  my  happiness  goes, once  you  were  lost 

give  me.    I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.    I  to  me." 

tried — God  knows  I  tried  not  to  love  you  He  has  hurried  out  these  words,  one 

— to  keep  out  of  your  wny.    It  was  you  after  another,  with  only  that  one  pause, 

who  came  here  voluntarily.    Why  did  and  then  he  finds  no  interruption.    From 

you?    In  Heaven's  name,  why  did  you,  the  moment  that  he  utters  her  name^the 

unless—"  moment  that  it  flashes  on  me  that  he  is 

He  breaks  off,  and  I  can  make  no  an-  speaking  to  her,  not  me— all  power  of  an- 
swer. I  came— of  course  you  know  that  swer,  or  speech  of  any  sort,  has  ebbed 
from  the  first— that  he  might  have  an  op-  from  me ;  and  yet,  oh,  Dallas,  Dallas!  that 
povtunity  ibr  settling  that  old  arrange-  I  could  ever  have  been  so  blindly,  madly 
ment,  but  I  can  hardly  say  as  much,  conceited  as  to  dream  of  your  caring  for 
His  hand  glides  from  my  shoulder  to  my  me  when  she  was  by !  that  the  shattering 
waist.  His  voice  goes  on,  persuasive  of  my  dream  should  have  driven  every 
now,  with  a  perfect  tenderness  in  it  which  drop  of  warm  life-blood  in  my  body  back 
I  haxre  never  beard  before — shall  never,  to  my  heart,  and  made  me  reel  and  stag- 
never  hear  again  in  this  world  or  the  gerso  that  but  for  that -supporting  arm  I 
next  should  have  fidlen  down  there  at  his  feet, 

'^  My  «darliAg,  my  queen  lily,  I  love  and  betrayed  the  story  of  my  ovm  utter 

you.     You  know  I  love  you.     I  liave  folly  and  weakness, 

nothing  whatever  but  love  to  offer  you  Thank  God,  he  holds  me  too  tightly  for 

while  my  father  lives.    It  is  the  blindest,  that.     Thank  God  that  before  he  can 

cruellest  selfishness  to  try  and  lead  you,  speak  again,  Jane  and  Bobbie  are  stum- 

who  could  marry  a  duke  if  you  would,  into  bling  on  us  from  behind.  There  could  not 

utter  poverty."    (Poverty  1  and  what  of  be  a  better  xestorative.    Dalkw  drops  his 
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ann  as  if  shot,  and  tarns  to  speak  to  her  *'Bat  why?    What  is  the  matter?" 

with  more  readiness  than  men  in  general  they  both  cry  together  in  utter  amaie- 

sliow  in  sQch  emergencies.    I  rush  blind-  ment. 

ly  on  in  the  dark ,  knocking  myself  against  ^*  Simply  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind 

sharp  comers,  slipping  past  Laura,  and  that  I  won't   and   oan*t  marry  Dallas 

almost  thrusting  the  guide  against  the  Gale.'* 

wall  ns  I  dash  out  into  the  great  glitter-  "  Not — ^marry — Captain   Gale! "    re- 

ing  glare  of  yellow  sunlight  and  green,  peats  Jolm,  more  astounded  than  erer. 

green  earth.                                  .  •'  Why,  I  thought— we  all  thought  you 

Where  are  my  "red  cheeks  and  chat-  were  quite    in— you    liked    him    im- 

ter"  now?    Ah,  reader,  hare  not  you  mensely." 

known  what  it  is  to  ftd  horribly,  death-  '*  Nonsense,  Daisy,"  Jane  puts  in  be- 

ly  pale ;  to  know  by  intuition  that  you  fore  I  can  speak.    *'  This  is  some  childish 

are  whiter  than  any  chalk  marks  on  your  folly.    Yon  are  jealous  of  Laura,  you  sillj 

dress?    Laura  is  pale  too.    There  is  an  girl." 

expressk>n  of  mingled  fright,  joy,  and  *'  Laura !  "  repeats  John;  '<  why,  he-^ 

sorrow  on  her  face,  which  only  I  under-  she— they  neyer  speak — never       " 

stand.    She  attaches  herself  to  Jane  ob-  '*  Of  course  not,"  interrupts  his  wife. 

stinately.     I  attach  myself  to  Bobbie,  "  Daisy,  don't  be  foolish.    Laura  shall  go 

whom  I  do  not  iayor  in  general ;  but  any-  away  if  you  like.    Indeed,  her  stepmo- 

thing  rather  than  walk  with  Dallas —  ther  wants  her  back,"  and  Jane  nods  nt 

Dallas,  who  is  not  pale,  but  flushed  with  me  encouragingly.    I  burst  out  in  indig- 

a  sort  of  proud,  happy  audacity.    Does  nation  : 

not  silence  give  consent?    Little  wonder  '*She  shall  not  go  away.    Jane,  boir 

iiis  eyes  rest  with  such  open,  daring  ten-  can  yon?    I  am  not  jealous  of— of  anj 

demess  on  Laura's  downcast  face,  all  the  one.    I— I  do  not  want  to  marry  Dallas. 

liTelong  journey  home.  I— I  don't  like  him." 

We  are  there  at  last.  I  detect  and  How  loud  we  must  have  been  talking! 
thwart  Dallas  in  an  attempt  at  speaking  Afler  all  I  have  not  beard  the  key  torn, 
to  Miss  Tremaine  aside.  She  goes  to  her  hA  I  turn  round  from  uttering  this  tre- 
room.  We  below  join  in  complaints  of  mendoas  lie,  I  see  Dallas  standing  in  the 
the  heat,  and  abuse  of  the  catacombs,  open  doorway,  his  face  pale  with  cold, 
''  So  damp ;  so  dirty."  ''  Daisy  has  not  haughty  indignation  and  surprise, 
got  back  her  color  yet."  "  Of  course  We  are  all  limp,  and  gaping  in  con- 
not.  Bad  air  always  makes  me  pale.  In  scions  guilt.  There  is  a  dead  silence, 
the  metropolitan  underground  I  am  posi-  He  breaks  it  first : 
tively  ill — sick— as  sick  as  I  can  be  al-  ^  I  reaUy  beg  your  pardon  for  my  in- 
ways."  This  in  a  sort  of  defiant  reply  to  terruption.  The  door  being  wide  open  I 
Dallas's  mild  look  of  disgust.    He  goes  to  did  not  know  that  you  were  engaged  io  a 

his  room,  *'  to  have  a  smoke,"  he  says.    I    discussion  which  " His  blue,  beaotiral 

hear  the  key  turn  in  his  door.    It  is  a  eyes  are  biasing  with  utter  scam  and 

noisy  key.    I  shall  be  sure  to  hear  it  wrath  in  my  direction.     He  can  hardly 

when  he  unlocks  it  again,  and  Laura's  speak  with  anger,  and  yet  I,  who  would 

room  is  at  the  other  side  of  the  house.    I  have  been  firightened  out  of  my  life  aso- 

don't  think  they  could  meet  without  my  ally, I,  whose  cowardice  is  proverbial,  am 

knowing  it,  and  I  am  determined  they  not  aflnaid  now.    There  are  moments  wfaeo 

shall  not— not  till  I  am  out  of  the  house,  one  can  dare  anything,  and  this  is  one  of 

and  &r,  far  away.  them. 

Unwilling  to  lose  time,  and  in  a  miser-  *' Dallas,"  I  say^-«omehow  I  have  st- 
able feverish  hurry  which  will  not  let  me  ways  called  him  by  his  Chnstiaa  name— 
rest,  I  open  fire  directly  m  are  alone,  *^  don't  be  offended.  I  should  have  bad 
with :  to  say  it  some  time,  and  it  is  better  now 

"  Cousin  John,  I  am  going  away."  than  later." 

**  Going  away !  "  he  repeats  stupefied.  '*  liJ    Really  I  hardly  nnderstand," 

'*  YThere  ?  "  he  says,  turning  on  me  with  barely  veiled 

**  Back  toWales,  to  grandmamma;  and  irony.   **  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had*—" 

to*morrow.     Please  don't  say  a  word.  **  Asked  me  to  many  you?"  I  inte^ 

Please  don't,  Jane—I  wnui  go."  rnpt  foverishly.     **  No,  of  oonise  not; 
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bat  B8  it  was  always  ananged  by  oar  It  is  all  for  yoo  yoorself,  and  thera  is  no 
fiithers,  and  was  to  oome  off  before  I  was  itm  to  be  taken  with  it." 
twenty,  I  thought  I  bad  better  speak  *'  My  dear  Daisy,"  sobs  Jane,  begin- 
honestly  before  yoa  liked  me  enough  to  ning  to  cry  with  vezation,  "  as  if  losing 
ask  me."  you  were  not  worse  than  any  other  loss— 

"Thank  you,"   he  says    satirically,    than " 

'*  No  one  can  complain  of  your  frankness,  '*  Miss    Jemingham    evidently    pais 

Miaa  Jemingham,  I  am  sure.    The  whole  '  mercenary '  down  among  the  list  of  my  un- 

hoose  oould  bear  witness  to  it    Then  I  likable  qualities,*'  observes  Dallas  with 

am  to  understand  you  throw  me  over,  and  stinging  emphasb,  which  almost  brings 

will  have  none  of  me.'*  the  tears  into  my  eyes.    He  need  not  be 

Do  what  he  will,  a  great,  glad  light  is  so  cruel.    In  desperate  fear  of  breaking 

creeping  oyer  hb  face.    He  forgets  even  down  I  go  up  to  him,  both  my  hands 

poverty  in  joy  at  escaping  from  me.  outstretched  in  childish  deprecation. 

"Yes,"  I  say  firmly.     '*I  am  sorry  *<  Don't!  Indeed  I  never  thought  that. 

aboot    the   property — ^you   would   have  I  do  like  you  as  a  friend,  but  marriage  is 

managed  it  better  than  I;  but  I  can't  so  different,  and  you  cannot  care  much 

help  it,  and  you  will  have  the  codicil  about  me  yet.    I — ^I'm  not  very  nice— not 

anyhow."  at  all,  I  think." 

**  What  codicil  7  Daisy,  are  you  mad  7  "  The  tears  are  very  near  the  brim  now : 
cries  Jane,  finding  voice  at  last.  "  Gap-  in  another  minute  they  will  be  over. 
tain  Gayle,  do  not  mind.  She  is  not  her-  For  one  moment  his  bands  clasp  mine; 
aalf.  It  was  the  sun  to-day— the  bad. air.  for  one  moment  his  eyes  look  down  kind- 
She  does  not  know  what  she  is  saying."  ly  on  me.    Because  I  am  making  him  so 

"  Yes,  Jane,  I  do,"  I  answer  stead-  happy  he  will  even  forgive  my  imperti- 

ily.     "  He  does  not,  and  you  don't ;  bat  nence. 

when  papa  died  be  left  a  codicil  in  his  "  i  think  you  nice,"  be  says ;  and  then 

will,  to  the  effect  that  if  I  refused  Dallas  we  both  hear  her  step  upon  the  stairs.    I 

he  was  to  have  five  thousand  pounds  as  a  pull  my  bands  away  and  rush,  without 

compensation    for   the   disappointment,  looking  at  her,  away  up  to  my  own  room 

It  is  not  much  out  of  one  hundred  thou-  to  howl  at  leisure  over  my  packing, 

sand  pounds,"  I  add,  laughing  a  little  I  have  never  seen  either  of  them  sinoa. 

bitterly,  *'  but  then  it  is  unencumbered.  Tbbo.  Gm •   , 
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I. 

SHE  sat  at  the  opened  window. 
And  mused  o'er  an  old  romance ; 
And  the  glorious  peal  of  the  legend 
Still  held  her  soul  in  its  trance. 
But  her  heart  was  thronged  with  yeamings 
That  cried  for  utterance. 

n. 

The  world  seemed  so  pale  and  so  dreary, 

A  vain  and  inglorious  play ; 

The  thundering  heroes  of  old  time 

Had;left  it  to  fade  and  decay ; 

The  radiant  soul  had  departed 

And  left  the  inanimate  clay. 

m. 
She  closed  the  dear  book  of  her  heroes, 
And  down  from  her  tower  she  sped. 
Where  the  shivering  leaves  of  the  birohes 
43 
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A  liogeriog  glamoar  spread. 

Strange  marmars  stole  throogb  the  forest. 

Strange  voices  of  warning  and  dread. 

IT. 

She  stood  at  the  brink  of  the  cascade. 
And  heard  the  loud  waters  fall ; 
Now  rising  with  passionate  thunder, 
And  wrestling  with  clamorous  brawl; 
Now  breathing  a  quivering  whisper 
Adown  o'er  the  rocky  wall. 

V. 

Anon  o'er  the  darksome  waters 
The  shadows  of  midnight  brood, 
And  the  ghosts  of  a  thousand  legends 
Flit  through  the  shuddering  wood ; 
But  still  at  the  brink  of  the  cascade 
The  maiden,  wondering,  stood. 

VI. 

There  was  a  strong  soul  in  the  cascade, 
A  soul  grand,  noble,  and  free — 
For  her  yawning  abysses  panted 
With  tremulous  ecstasy — 
Which  rose  with  a  misty  fulness, 
Then  burst  into  melody. 

VII. 

And  hashed  was  the  night-wind's  mnrmnr. 
And  hushed  seemed  the  cataract's  roll, 
W  bile  clear  and  airily  trembling 
The  tonte  througli  the  forest  stole. 
They  came  like  familiar  voices. 
That  soothe  the  unrest  of  the  soul. 

VIII. 

The  hopes  her  young  heart  had  cherished. 

The  dreams  of  the  days  gone  by. 

The  yearnings  that  throbbed  in  her  bosom, 

Deep-hidden  from  mortal  eye, 

Had  gained  a  voice  in  the  musio, 

And  joyfully  rose  to  the  sky. 

iz. 
A  tenderly  Inring  sadness 
Abode  in  the  mellow  tone. 
Ah,  there  vras  love  and  solace 
For  a  life  that  was  drear  and  lone  I 
A  leap  in  the  dark,  a  brief  flutter, 
And  darkly  the  waves  rolled  on. 

z. 
Two  men  at  mom  songht  the  river ; 
And  lo !  to  the  tree^roots  dung 
The  form  of  a  lifeless  maiden. 
So  wondrously  fair  and  young. 
"  'Twas  Necken,"  they  said,  "  who  allured  her, 
Beguiling  her  heart  with  his  song." 

Hjalm^  Hjorth  Botbv. 
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IF  foreign   life  is  more  pictaresque,  stratum  of  more  than  ordinary  quality. 

English  life  in  a  genuine  country  What  this  is  it  is  needleHs  to  say.    Time 

house  and  in  a  socially  pleasant  neighbor-  alone   and   tine   essentially  conservative 

hood  is  more  complete.    The  great  diflfer-  spirit  of  the  English  mind  could  have 

enoe    between    English   and    American  produced  this  indefinable  blossom.    The 

country  life  is,  that  in  America  people  law    of    primogeniture — against    which 

have  their  homes,  their  interests,  and  more  has  been  said  than  against  any  other 

their  business  in  the  city,  and  go  into  the  human  means  of  keeping  alive  a  repre- 

country  simply  for  two  or  three  months'  sentative  body  of  men — has  nevertheless 

recreation,  while  in  England  tlie  class  of  proved  to  be  the  safest  fence  around  the 

society  corresponding  to  American  ladies  nation's  "  vineyard."    It  has  made  of 

and  gentlemen  Uve  in  the  country,  and  the  English    aristocracy  and   gentry   a 

go  up  to  town  for  a  few  months  in  the  nursery  of  statesmen,  while  at  the  same 

year.     Home   means   the   country,  the  time  it  has  marked  it  with  so  solid  and 

manor  house,  the  parish  church,  the  vil-  high  a  stamp  that  entrance  into  that  or- 

lage  school,  the  Dorcas  societies.    There  der  is  a  real,  not  merely  nominal  reward 

is  on  each  estate,  large  or  small,  a  little  of  merit.    The  primary  reason  why  Eng- 

world  in  miniature,  with  everything  com-  lishmen  live  in  the  country  during  eight 

plete,  everything  hinging  on  solid,  old  es-  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  is  because 

tablished  customs.    About  such  a  home  the  hunting  and  shooting  take  up  just 

there  is  nothing  sketchy,  nothing  unfin-  that   much    time.     Parliament    always 

ished,  nothing  that  smacks  of  the  en-  breaks  up  before  the  12th  of  August,  be- 

campment  or  the  caravansary.    A  mel-  cause  if  it  did  not  the  few  devoted  officials 

low  tint  harmonises  the  angles  of  the  whose  presence  is  necessary  to  make  a 

house  with  the  myriad  shrubs  and  trees  sitting  legal  would  sit  in  vain  expecta- 

aruand  them.  Time  and  age  have  blended  tion  and  look  upon  empty  benches  on 

art  with  nature  so  cunningly  that  you  that  momentous   day,  the  first  of  the 

oould  not  wish  and  could  hardly  imagine  Scotch  grouse-shooting.    Every  one  who 

them  apart.  can  afi(>rd  it,  or  who  has  friends  to  afford 

This  is  a  fitting  frame  for  the  stately  it  for  him,  is  off  to  the  moors  on  the  11th, 

life  of  an  English  country  gentleman ;  it  and  the  afl^irs  of  the  nation  weigh  very 

suggests  not  merely  wealth,  which  by  it-  little  in  his  imagination  compared  with 

self  is  always  vulgar,  but  hospitality,  lei-  the  weight  of  the  game-bag.    The  1st  of 

sure,  comfort,  and  a  certain  sort  of  dis-  September  (partridge)  and   the    1st  of 

play,     dusky,    unobtrusive,    matter-of-  October   (pheasant-shooting)    are    gala 

coarse— the  very  opposite  to  that  distress-  days,  and  the  man  who  cannot  handle  a 

ing  nauveau  riche  ostentation  which  is  gun  is  thought  proportionately  little  of. 

forever  drawing  attention  to  trifles  as  Even  in  August  inveterate  foz-huntem 

plainly  as  if  it  bad  a  human  voice  to  say,  meet  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 

*'  Mark  me  well :  lam  silver,  not  plated  " ;  ing  for  cub-hunting,  which  amusement  is 

or,  **  Observe :  the  lace  on  my  pocket-hand-  all  over  by  ten  or  eleven.    As  the  winter 

kerchief  cost  ten  dollars  a  yard."    Every-  comes  on  the  real  hunting  begins,  and 

thing  is  perfect  and  everything  is  costly,  lasts  till  late  in  March.    In  the  midland 

true ;  but  then  everything  is  meant  for  counties  this  is  an  especial  feature ;  the 

nse,  and  many  things  are  very  old-fiish-  best  packs  of  hounds  are  all  centred  with- 

ioned.  in'  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Leices- 

This  privileged  existence  is  as  much  a  ter,  Rutland,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln ; 

national  monument  as  Westminster  Ab-  the  ground  is  level,  and  foxes  are  plenty, 

bey  ;  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  thoroughly  Melton,  in  Leicestershire,  is  a  noted  hunt* 

and  slowly  ripened  civilization,  and  like  ing  rendezvous;   people  take  '*  boxes" 

the  rich  cream  that  crowns  the  milk  tubs  there  for  the  season — t.  e.,  small  villas, 

of  a  DevoDshize  dairy,  it  argues  a  sab-  with  large  stables— and  beguile  the  even* 
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ings  with  dancing  and  cards.  It  is  a  sort  "meet/'  are  very  proud  of  their  gay 
of  waterin^plaoe,  if  such  a  misnomer  be  coats ;  but  the  old  and  seasoned  Tetemns 
permissible,  where  "the  wine  flows  in  of  the  field  think  more  of  their  garmeDto 
streams  every  night,  and  the  neat  brandy-  if  the  tails  are  discolored  and  haye  frded 
flask  is  filled  up  every  morning'*  in  case  of  to  a  pink  hue,  showing  the  hard  serrice 
accidents  "  out  with  the  hounds.  Melton  through  which  they  have  been ;  hence  the 
and  many  places  near  it  are  within  reach  technical  word  "  pink.*'  Just  so  would 
of  five  packs,  the  Quom  a«d  the  Peitche-  a  soldier  prefer  a  tattered  standard  to  an 
ley  being  the  most  famous ;  so  that,  with  elaborately  embroidered  and  brand  new 
plenty  of  horses  and  no  lack  of  endurance,  fiag.  Some  men  hunt  in  black,  always 
an  enthusiast  might  be  in  the  saddle  for  of  course  with  top- boots.  These  boots 
ten  or  twelve  hours  every  day  of  the  week  are  another  cardinal  point  of  a  sports- 
but  one.  That  one  is  generally  dull  in  a  man's  dandyism ;  and  it  is  related  of  a  fa- 
hunting  country.  That  Melton  is  a  most  mous  shoemaker  of  half  a  century  ago, 
characteristic  English  outgrowth  cannot  that  a  customer  having  indignantly  com- 
be denied ;  that  it  is  a  creditable  product  plained  of  his  riding-boots  splitting  the 
is  doubtful.  It  is  probably  the  only  ez-  first  time  he  put  them  on,  the  man  of 
isting  representative  of  the  jolly  bygone  leather  calmly  inquired  what  his  lordship 
daysof  which  Thackeray's"  Virginians"  had  done  after  he  put  on  the  offending 
Is  so  powerful  a  sketch,  and  of  which  boots. 

Lever  has  drawn  such  graphic  pictures  "  Done,  man !  "  was  the  hasty  r^in- 

bn  the  corresponding  and  no  less  roister-  der ;  "  why,  I  only  just  walked  a  few 

ous  kingdom  of  Ireland — the  days  when  yards  across  to  the  stables." 

George  HI.  was  King,  and  gentlemen  "  That  is  enough,"  said  Crispin  with 

thought  it  not  beneath  them  to  sleep  on  an  iigured  and  reproachful  air.  "  I  made 

hard  beds,  with  a  Turkey  carpet  for  a  those  boots  to  ride  in,  my  lord,  not  to 

blanket,  and  the  "  mahogany  "  three  feet  walk  in." 

above  their  heads  by  way  of  a  tester.  Once  or  twice  during  the  season,  a 

Not  that  exactly  such  scenes  are  repro-  hunting-breakfast  is  given  at  the  hoose 

duced  to-day  at  Melton,  for  we  will  not  where  the  "  meet "  takes  place.    This  is 

do  the  town  such  gross  ii\justice  as  to  a  very  pretty  and  lively  scene.    The  old 

hint  at  such  a  thing;  but  the  merry  spirit  yellow  family  chariot  brings  a  group  of 

of  old  times  yet  lingers  over  the  commu-  fair  lookeis-on  irom  the  great  house  on 

nity,  and  just  gives  to  its  pleasures  a  the  hill ;  the  ladies  wear  as  much  scarlet 

piquant  remembrance  of  the  days  of  the  as  good  taste  or  fashion  will  allow :  some 

English  "  wild  huntsmen."  a  scarlet  feather  in  their  hat,  a  bow  of 

All  the  houses  within  this  neighbor-  bright  red  ribbon  at  the  throat,  a  scarlet 

hood  are  snccessively  made  the  rendes-  petticoat  over  which  some  thick  black 

Tous  or  '*  meet "  of  the  hunt    People  stuff  is  tastefully  looped  up.     Then  a 

oome  from  great  distances,  and  send  their  more  modem  landau,  dark  and  faultteM, 

horses  by  the  railway  if  the  station  is  draws  up  just  within  the  gravel  square 

within  reach  and  the  "  meet "  very  far  in  front  of  the  hall  door ;  the  liveries  are 

from  their  homes ;  others  drive  or  ride  in,  gray,  with  gilt  buttons,  the  horses  pei^ 

and  send   their  hunters  beforehand  by  fectly  matched :  only  one  lady  and  two 

road,  under  the  care  of  a  groom,  who  little  children,  but  thb  carriage  draws 

starts  at  dawn  and  leads  the  horses  at  a  off  the  public  attention  even  from  the 

glow  walking  pace  the  whole  way.    The  hounds,  who  are  just  mustering  on  the 

show  of  '*  pink  "  in  the  midland  ooun-  brow  of  the  hill.    The  lady  is  tall  and 

ties  is  generally  good.     To  the  nnini-  graceful,  with   handsome   aquiline  fea- 

tiated  we   will   explain   that   "  pink "  tures,   delicate    and   womanly,  though 

means  the  scarlet  hunting-coat  worn  by  the  commanding;  her  dress  is   the  perfeo- 

professional  huntsmen,  whippers-in,  etc.,  tion  of  costly  simplicity,  and  her  sasall 

and  also  by  any  gentleman  who  cares  en-  brovrn  velvet  hat  looks,  on  her  heed, 

thusiastically  for  the  national  sport.    The  almost   like   a   diadem.     The  children 

young  men  of  the  hunting  neighborhoods  wear  plain  black  velvet,  with  broad  laoe 

who  add  to  their  love  of  sport  the  desire  collars  and  ermine  tippets,  with  jaon^ 

to  make  a  pleasant  appearance  before  the  fur  caps  to  match.      There   are  other 

bevy  of  ladies  always  present  at  the  types  too ;  for  instance,  that  good-fan- 
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mored,  fresh-looking  girl,  who  rides  up  blows  his  horn,  the  hounds  gather  round 
attended  only  by  a  groom  and  Taults  him,  and  the  whole  *'  field  '*  starts  out. 
off  her  horse,  gathering  up  her  trailing  They  are  going  to  **  draw  the  ceyers  "  at 
habit  into  graceful  folds,  and  running  Weston  Wood,  a  large  plantation  just 
nimbly,  like  Di  Vernon,  up  the  steps,  above  the  park.  The  ** earths"  (mean- 
She  is  soon  in  the  dining-room,  where  a  ing  fox-holes)  have  all  been  stopped  for 
sumptuous  breakfast  is  laid  out.  One  of  miles  around,  so  that  the  fox,  once  start- 
the  ladies  of  the  house  sits  at  the  head  of  ed,  has  no  refuge  to  make  for,  and  is  com- 
the  table,  the  large  antique  siWer  urn  be-  pellod  to  give  the  hunt  a  *'  run."  The 
fore  her,  and  an  array  of  tea  and  col&e  hounds  go  first,  and,  their  noses  to  the 
cups  marshalled  around.  The  position  is  ground,  search  for  the  scent;  the  hunts- 
almost  a  sinecure,  for  the  fiimily  and  man  and  whippers- in  (professional  sports- 
gaests  have  breakfasted  at  the  usual  hour,  men),  in  scarlet  coats  and  velvet  jockey- 
ten  o^clock,  and  it  now  turns  out  that  caps,  ride  immediately  next  to  them,  fol- 
but  few  of  the  sportsmen  care  to  exhibit  lowed  by  the  *'  field."  For  a  little  while 
themselves  in-doors.  A  few  ladies  drop  a  confusion  of  rumors  and  cries  is  heard 
in,  some  in  riding-habits,  some  in  silks  in  the  wood  ;  various  calls  are  blown  on 
and  furs.  The  probabilities  of  the  coming  the  horn,  and  the  frequent  cracking  of  the 
hunt  are  discussed ;  for  in  this  neighbor-  huge  whips  (which  sound  is  used  to  keep 
hood  the  wives  and  daughters  are  as  tech-  the  hounds  in  order)  has  all  the  effect  of 
nically  learned  on  the  subject  of  fox-hunt-  a  succession  of  pistol-shots.  Ragt^ed  and 
ing  as  are  their  lords  and  masters.  Sev-  motley  boys  from  the  neighboring  villages 
eral  fair  Hebes  possess  themselves  of  rolls  swarm  round  the  outskirts  of  the  cop- 
and  cold  meat,  and  fall  to  diligently  man-  pioe ;  they  are  often  in  the  way,  and  are 
Qfiictttridl;  substantial  sandwiches  for  thought  a  great  nuisance  by  the  mounted 
their  friends  outside ;  the  daughters  of  sportsmen ;  but  the  same  uncontrollable 
the  house  stand  on  the  hall  steps  while  national  love  of  fox-hunting  bums  within 
gayly-llveried  servants  hand  round  wine  them,  and  since  fate  forbids  them  a  mount 
and  oake  among  the  gentlemen,  and  oth-  and  a  "  pink  "  garment,  they  insist  upon 
eiB  carry  trays  full  of  foaming  tankards  clambering  over  stone  walls  and  forcing 
of  ale  and  liberal  slices  of  cheese  among  their  tattered  clothes  through  the  hedges 
the  farmers  and  attendants  of  the  kennel,  rather  than  lose  the  excitement  of  the 
The  hounds  are  gathered  in  a  group,  the  hunt  They  know  every  short  cut  for  ten 
huntsman  ittanding  in  the  centre  cracking  miles  round ;  and  if  you  do  not  think  it 
his  whip  and  calling  each  hound  by  his  beneath  you  to  bestow  a  kind  and  encour- 
name ;  two  or  throe  masters  of  neigh-  aging  word  on  them  from  time  to  time« 
boring  packs  are  talking  to  our  own  they  will  let  you  into  secrets  that  may 
master  of  the  hounds,  one  of  the  prom-  enable  you  to  be  first  *'  in  at  the  death." 
inent  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  They  will  follow  unweariedly  for  hours, 
stands  there  the  very  personification  tf  without  food  or  rest,  and  generally  man- 
good-hamor  and  genuine  ei\joyment.  If  age  to  see  no  small  part  of  the  fun. 
a  honnd  were  to  fall  lame  through  any  Hark!  The  fox  hos  "broken  cover," 
carelessness  of  his  keepers,  there  might  and  a  repeated  cry  of  ''Tally  ho !  "  bursts 
be  another  tale  to  tell  of  the  old  gentle-  from  the  wood.  Away  go  the  hounds, 
man's  temper ;  but  when  you  remember  full  cry,  and  what  sportsmen  call  their 
that  everything  pertaining  to  fox-hunt-  "  music,"  something  between  a  bay  and 
iag  is  held  as  little  short  of  sacred,  and  a  yelp,  is  indeed  a  pleasant  sound,  heard, 
that  the  killing  of  a  fox  otherwise  than  in  as  it  always  is,  under  circumstances  cal- 
the  legitimate  sportsmanlike  manner  is  culated  to  give  it  almost  a  romantic  char- 
reckoned  as  an  eighth  addition  to  the  acter.  Quite  half  a  dozen  Indies  are 
deadly  sins,  you  must  allow  that  careless-  among  the  enthusiastic  followers  of  the 
nesB  concerning  a  hound  would  quite  Jus-  chase,  and  many  young  boys.  Almost  as 
tify  any  expression  of  impatience.  soon  as  a  child  can  ride,  and  in  England 
Twelve  o'clock  strikes,  and  every  one  that  is  invariably  an  early  accomplish- 
begins  to  stir.  Generally  business  be-  ment,  he  begins  to  follow  the  hounds.  I 
gins  at  eleven  ;  bat  in  honor  of  this  break-  remember  a  little  boy  of  eight  years  old, 
fast  a  delay  has  been  willingly  allowed,  mounted  on  a  small  gray  pony,  the  most 
The  huntsman  mounts  his  horse  and  sagacious  and  careful  animal  possiblci 
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who  for  a  whole  bunting  season  almost  turesqae.  Some  time  ago,  red  or  purple 
led  the  field ;  keeping  pertinaciously  close  stockings,  and  knickerbockers  of  stout 
to  and  sometimes  outstripping  the  hunts-  cloth  or  yeheteen,  were  in  vogue;  the 
man ;  breaking  down  walls  and  making  shooting  dress  is  always  of  rongh,  heavy 
the  first  gap  in  hedges,  over  and  through  material,  Scotch  tweeds  and  Irish  friens 
which  the  rest  would  be  glad  to  follow  being  especially  suitable, 
at  leisure ;  invariably  '*  in  at  the  death,"  The  ladies  all  collect  afler  breakfiist  to 
and  who  was  more  than  once  presented  see  the  party  start  out ;  a  rendezvous  is 
with  the  ''brush,*'  as  an  acknowledge  generally  agreed  upon,  either  for  lancfaeoa 
ment  of  his  sportsmanlike  energy  and  en-  or  tea,  where  the  fair  sex  is  expected  to 
thusiasm.  (N.  B. — A  fox  has  no  tail  and  come  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  ex- 
no  feet :  he  has  a  ''  brush  "  and ''  pads.")  hausted  sportsmen.    At  two  o'clock  or 

The  hunt  is  a  privileged  body.  If  a  fox  five  the  reunion  takes  place,  sometimes 
takes  refuge  in  your  flower  garden,  neither  under  a  sheltering  hedge,  sometimeb  on 
he  noryour  parterre  is  safe.  I  have  known  the  skirt  of  a  wood.  The  materials  for 
a  fox  run  to  earth  in  an  arbor  not  twenty  an  ample  meal  are  brought  to  the  ap- 
yards  from  one  of  the  great  houses  in  the  pointed  place,  and  a  sort  of  ciTilixed  pic- 
neighborhood,  and  afler  ferrets  and  ter-  nic  takes  plaoe.  The  scene  is  one  in 
riers  (which  are  always  kept  ready  in  which  the  bright  though  not  flimsy  cos- 
case  of  their  being  wanted)  being  put  into  tumes  of  the  ladies  certainly  make  a  prin- 
a  hole  he  had  chosen  for  a  lost  desperate  cipal  "point."  Though  shooting  is  a 
stand,  the  whole  arbor  was  laid  in  ruins  sport  in  which  more  real  personal  work  is 
rather  than  that  the  poor  creature  should  done  by  those  who  join  in  it,  and  in  which 
be  allowed  to  escape.  And  this  is  the  skill  is  a  real  ingredient,  still  it  ia  neither 
same  sport  in  which  the  Saxon  youths  as  so  characteristic  nor  so  picturesque  as  £ax- 
Tehemently  indulged  in  the  days  of  the  hunting.  There  a  firm  seat  in  the  saddle, 
Venerable  Bede !  The  farmer  never  com*  a  good  horse,  and  a  determination  to  ride 
plains  if  the  hunt  goes  straight  through  straight  across  country ,  are  all  that  is 
his  wheat  and  turnip  fields ;  he  shares  in  needed  for  the  mt^jority  of  the  **  field"; 
the  sport  himself,  and  remorselessly  tram-  qualifications  which  after  all  belong  as 
pies  down  his  own  crops,  so  ingrained  is  much  to  a  riding  school  as  a  hunt ;  bat  in 
the  love  of  the  national  instinct  in  the  shooting  there  is  much  patience  required, 
breast  of  every  rural  Englishman.  besides  an  unerring  accuracy  of  aim  and 

Shooting,  however,  is  the  favorite  sport  a  judicious  knowledge  of  when  and  how 

of  many.    Both  pheasants  and  partridges  to  shoot. 

are  first  carefully  reared,  the  eggs  gener-  A  drive  through  an  English  park  will 

ally  purchased  in  large  quantities,  hatched  generally  include  some  pretty  sights,  es- 

by  hens,  and  the  birds  fed  throughout  the  pecially  the  herds  of  &llow  deer  that 

summer  with  meal  and  other  appropriate  haunt  tbe  ferny  glades  beneath  the  old 

food.    The  game-keepers  take  the  great-  oaks  and  beeches.    These  are  kept  both 

est  pride  in  the  rearing  of  these  birds,  for  show  and  for  the  table ;  for  park-fed 

and  it  depends  almost  entirely  on  their  Tcnison  is  a  far  more  delicate  morsel  than 

careful  watching  whether  the  game  is  the  flesh  of  the  Scotch  red  deer  that  run 

abundant  or  not.    They  frequently  have  wild  on  the  moors.     White,  brown,  and 

to  sit  up  all  night,  relieving  each  other  in  mottled,  with  branching  antlers,  which 

turns,  in  order  to  scare  away  and  trap  the  serve  admirably  for  ofiensiTe  and  defen- 

rats,  weasels,  and  owls  that  are  constant-  sive  weapons,  the  deer  browse  in  groups, 

ly   on  the  lookout  for  a  delicate  meal,  the  does  and  fawns  generally  keeping 

whether  of  eggs  or  of  young  birds.    I  apart  from  the  more  lordly  bucks.  Thert 

have  seen  the  most  beautiful  amber  and  is  a  man  detailed  to  their  especial  ser- 

brown   owls   conspicuously    nailed    up  vice ;  he  knows  each  one,  as  the  hunts- 

against  the  house  on  wheels  in  which  the  man  does  the  hounds ;  he  has  to  watch 

game-keeper  often  lives  for  weeks  togeth-  them  to  see  that  they  do  not  leap  the 

er,  out  on  the  plantations.     When  the  six-foot  railings  that  enclose  the  park; 

covers  are  full,  and  a  good  '*  bag  "  is  to  and  when  a  buck  is  shot  the  hide,  hoois, 

be  expected,  the  Ist  of  October  is  a  regu-  and  antlers  fall  to  him  as  perquisites, 

lar  feast  day.    A  large  party  is  asked,  and  He  is  called  the  park-keeper,  and  it  is  he 

a  variety  of  costumes  make  the  scene  pio-  who  decides  beforehand  upon  the  Tictim. 
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The  method  of  shooting  a  back  for  the  ta-  of  the  little  town  of  S— -.    The  head- 

hie  IB  this :  the  keeper's  assistant  driyes  dresses  of  the  town  ladies  were  also  note- 

the  herd  in  a  certain  direction  previously  worthy — *'  so  fearfally  and  wonderfully 

agreed  upon  (and  the  sight  is  \ery  pret-  made  *'  that  they  arrived  at  the  beau  ideal 

ty,  though  one's  heart  bleeds  for  the  poor  of  caricature.    Besides  the  dances  of  ciy* 

doomed  animal,  who  bounds  along  so  roy-  ilisation,  which  distinguish  a  London  or 

ally  among  his  brethren),  and  the  keeper  Paris  ballroom,  we  see  here  the  old-fiish- 

stations  himself,  rifle  in  hand,  on  the  ioned  characteristic  dances  which  have 

fi>rk  of  some  oonTenient  tree  along  the  come  down  from  the  days  of  merrie  £ng- 

route.    He  takes  aim  at  the  intended  vie-  land  and  good  Queen  Bess,  or  even  from 

tim,  and  at  the  ominous  sound  the  scared  earlier  days  if  the  truth  were  known, 

herd  scampexs  away  faster   than  ever,  **  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  "  and  *'  the  tri- 

leaving  their  oomrade  to  the  knives  of  the  umph  "  were  very  favorite  ones  in  our 

keeper  and  his  second.    Fallow  deer  are  neighborhood.    A  mixture  of  homeliness 

seldom  hunted  with  staghounds,  in  the  and  courtliness  is   their  distinguishing 

old  approved  way  of  venency  and  when  it  trait ;  you  would  imagine  the  performers 

is  done  it  is  but  a  sham  afWr  all — very  to  be  playing  at  courtiers,  and  slyly  min- 

pretty,  no  doubt,  but   rather   childish  gling  their  native  playfulness  with  the 

sporty  as  the  object  is  a  mere  run,  and  the  stately  movements  they  aim  at  reproduo- 

hounds  are  trained  not  to  kill  their  game.  ing.    In  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  "  the  fig- 

The  stag,  in  these  instances,  is  given  a  ure  ends  by  one  couple  running  through 

certain  start,  being  carried,  bound  in  a  the  lines  of  dancers,  drawn  up  in  a  hedge- 

oart,  to  the  proper  place,  whence  he  is  re-  row  on  either  side,  with  hands  joined  and 

leased,  and  the  chase  begins.    Thus  the  held  upwards  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  or 

■ame  stag  may  be  hunted  a  score  of  times  rather  tunnel,  about  thirty  yards  long. 

in  his  life,  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it ;  It  savors  of  the  childish  game  of  "  thread 

but  the  practice  certainly  seems  anoma**  the  needle,"  but  it  is  in  reality  more 

lous.  amusing,  more  genuinely  full  of  fun  than 

Christmas  week  and  the  first  fortnight  the  modern  quadrilles  or  the  worst  of  all 

in  January  were  busy  times  in  our  neigh-  solemn  farces  called  the  Lancers.    There 

borhood.    The  two  county  balls,  public  is  some  pleasure,  if  even  only  in  the 

ones,  conducted  with  great  pomp,  and  to  thought  that  this  is  the  same  old  meaa- 

which  admission  is  obtained  by  ticket,  ure   to  which   our    great-grandmotbem 

were  an  era  in  our  country  life.    From  danced  at  their  own  weddings.    Some  may 

aU  the  houses  within  ten  or  fifleen  miles  think  that  antiquity  is  out  of  place  in  a 

oame  large  parties,  dressed  in  the  last  ballroom.  I  can  only  say  that  antiquity 

London  fashion,  and  reinforced  by  many  is  the  very  essence  of  all  £nglish  life ;  it 

of  the  most  distinguished  lights  of  the  pervades     everything,     especially     the 

London  world.    Rural  parties  are  also  amusements  of  the  people,  even  of  the 

conspicuous,  and  with  many  people  who  ruder  sort;  for  though  it  is  but  a  tristB 

live  altogether  in  the  country,  this  is  the  compensation,  still  it  mitigates  even  one 

chosen  occasion  for  the  '*  coming  out  "of  of  the  worst  evils  that  can  befall  the  hu* 

yoang  ladies-*their  first  public  introduc-  man  race— intemperance.    Since  this  pro- 

tion  to  society.    The  town  hall,  or  any  pensity  does  exist  as  a  fact  among  the 

other  appropriate  building,  where  these  English  lower  classes,  it  is  some  comforl 

balls  are  given,  is  festively  decorated,  the  to  think  that  the  hereditary  national  bev- 

band  sits  on  a  raised  dais  at  one  end,  and  erage  was  in  just  the  same  equivocal  d»> 

the  different  sets  form  exclusive  groups  mand  ten  centuries  ago  as  it  is  now,  and 

in  Tarioos  parts  of  the  room.    The  top  is  that  it  is  the  identical  compound  of  malt 

generally  the  stronghold  of  the  '*  coun-  and  hops  in  use  to-day  which  in  the  days 

ty,"  while  the  townspeople  take  the  low-  of  the  Venerable  Bede  muddled  the  heads 

er  end,  next  the  music,  and  the  two  classes  of  the  stal  wart  Saxons, 

seldom  mingle  except  in  the  final  country  The  private  festivities   at   Christmas 

dances,  for  the  perfection  of  which  large  time  are  still  more  suggestive  than  the 

nambera  are  required.    It  was  at  one  of  subscription  balls,  and  then  the  refresh- 

these  balls  that  I  first  made  acquaintance  ments  are  better,  which  goes  for  some- 

witl^ the  "  Grecian  bend,"  most  distress-    thing.    The  tea-room  at  S boasted 

ingly  represented  by  the  ultra  &shionable  only  of  a  tin  teapot,  kept  under  the  tablib 
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and  brought  oat  occasionally  by  a  smart,  cashmere  shawls,  Yelret  gowns,  a  crimsoo 

beribboned  matron,  whose  cleanliness  was  scarf,  a  Scotch  cap,  any  of  the  thousand 

in  inverse  ratio   to   her   "dressiness."  and  one  stray  belongings  of  gaestR,  or 

The  liquid  dispensed  as  tea  was  likewise  even  the  more  ponderoas  hoosehold  ef- 

open  to  exception,  and  altogether  the  ap-  fects — all  these,  when  properly  disposed, 

paratos  reminded  one  of  the  refreshment  are  of  the  greatest  use.    A  little  powder 

table  of  the  railway  station — ^from  which  and  a  flowered  silk  overskirt  are  all  that 

•ne  might  legitimately  infer  it  to  have  is  wanted  for  a  Watteao,  and  ao<m  ad 

been  borrowed  for  the  night.    At  the  infinUum.     Tableaux  give  less  trouble 

private  houses  for  about  ten  miles  around,  than  charades  or  private  theatricals,  and 

there  was  a  noble,  patriotic  rivalry  as  to  since  looks  and  not  brains  are  the  only 

who  should  do  most  for  the  honor  of  the  essentials,  they  are  more  easily  made  per> 

county.     Balis  were  given   and   tables  feet.    Such  and  such  a  tall  ii^uardsman, 

were  spread  in  true  Homeric  style,  yet  with  his  military  air  and  fine  figure,  will 

always  with  that  refinement  of  acljuncts  make  a  splendid  **  Huguenot  Lover,"  bat 

which  is  one  of  the  few  modem  things  would  bangle  the  few  words  yoa  might 

worth  learning.  Nevertheless,  the  old  cus-  give  him  on  the  stage,  were  his  part  noth- 

toms  are  religiously  kept  up,  and  the  mis-  ing  more  exalted  than  a  footman's.  That 

tletoe  hangs  conspicuously  from  the  great  girl  with  the  tawny  hair  will  make  a 

lamp  in  the  hall,  or  over  the  stag's  head  capital  "  Titian's  Flower-Giri,"  bat  she 

at  the  dining-room  door ;  the  rooms  are  could  do  nothing  as  a  soabrette.    Dra- 

all  wreathed  with   holly,  each  picture  matic  talent  is  so  rare  among  men  that 

framed  in  it,  the  candlesticks  made  to  ap*  it  is  exposing  your  friends'  incapacity 

pear  as  if  growing  out  of  bunches  of  it,  to  compel   them  to  act ;    and  as  year 

and  holly  even  invades  the  ladies'  head-  friends  seldom  thank  you  for  patting  them 

dresses  or  festoons  their  ball  gowns.  The  at  their  worst,  yoa  often  get  small  thanks 

oostomary  turkey,  a  mighty  bird,  ander  for  your  pains.  But  even  ugly  pe(^le  are 

whose  weight  the  bearer  staggers,  makes  sometimes  picturesque,  so  that  in  group- 

an  era  in  the  feast;  while  the  plum  pud-  ing  them  in  a  tableau  you  flatter  them, 

ding,  all  aflame  with  blue  fire  and  crowned  besides  providing  for  your  other  gnests  a 

with  a  young  holly  bush  standing  up  out  more  pleasant  and  perfect  entertainment 

of  its  top,  completes  the  appearance  of  the  than  the  murdering  of  a  French  comedy 

board.  Mince  pies  are  also  set  on  fire,  the  or  the  clumsy  imitation  of  great  actors, 
burnt  brandy  being  poured  over  them  from       Christmas  and  New  Tear  have  still 

a  little  silver  ladle,  small  and  deep,  made  some  shreds  left  of  their  old-time  jesting 

on  purpose.    Another  custom  often  fol-  customs.   Villagers  go  about  dressed  in 

lowed  is  the  passing  round  of  the  *' loving  strangely    ragged     garb,    representing 

cap,'  *a  large  silver  punch  bowl  containing  country  characters,  such  as  quack  doctors, 

a  hot  and  sweetened  drink.    It  has  two  doughty  swordsmen,  etc.,  and  appear  at 

handles,  and  as  you  lift  it  to  your  mouth  the  door  of  "  the  hall,"  begging  to  be 

the  weight  obliges  you  to  use  them  both,  allowed  to  perform  before   the  guests. 

Your  right  and  left  hand  neighbor  stand  The  play  is  fragmentary,  and  is  probably 

np  on  each  side  while  you  drink,  and  so  but  a  grotesque  fag-end  of  some  formerly 

on  all  round  the  table,  until  all  have  sip-  popular  piece ;  there  is  invariably  a  duel, 

ped  from  the  cup  of  brotherly  good  will,  during  which   one   man   falls   mortally 

Tableaux  vivants  are  becoming  a  fa-  wounded ;  whereupon  the  quack  doctor 

Torite    amusement   in  country  houses,  rushes  forward,  and  by  way  of  reviving 

They  are  easily  got  up,  requiring  nothing  him,  draws  a  tooth,  which  he  holds  vp 

but  a  movable  stage,  raised  some  three  or  to  the  audience  (it  is  a  horse^s  tooth,  and 

four  feet  from  the  floor,  on  which  looped  provokes  great  merriment).  A  song  about 

ourtains of  greeo  baize  are  disposed,  so  the  **old  folks  at  home"  and  *'good 

atf  to  form  a  large  frame.    A  row  of  com-  King  George"  generally  winds  up  the 

mon  lamps  is  placed  in  front,  and  lights  performance,  When  the  *'  mummeis,"  as 

arranged  to  suit  the  scenes  from  behind,  they  are  called,  are  sent  round  to  the 

As  to  dresses,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  im-  servants'  rooms,  where  a  plentiful  supper 

agioable  to  procure  the  appearance  re-  and  horns  of  ale  are  dispensed  to  them, 

qoired  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  The  **  waits,"  or  carol  singers,  arob  an- 

draperiea.      Bmbroidered   satin  quilts,  other  vestige   of  old   Christian  times, 
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when  the  birth  of  the  SaTiour  was  an  the  lower  end  by  splendid  bat  forbidding 

event  that  came  home  to  every  bear&— not  iron  gates ;  such  was  one  of  the  great 

a  mere  historical  date,  commemorated  in  *' seats"  of  the   neighborhood.     Some- 

the  calendar.    In  some  remote  parts  of  one  once  irreverently  called  it  "  a  bar> 

England  it  was  still  the  custom  not  long  rack  with  a  drilling-green  in  front."    The 

ago  to  light  up  the  stables  on  Christmas  interior  matched  the  exterior ;  the  halls 

night,  and  give  an  extra  feed  to  the  cattle,  were   lofty  and  bare,  the  rooms  wide^ 

in   reverent   memory  of  the  stable  of  cool,  and  sparely  furnished— a  splendid 

Bethlehem,  and  the  companions  of  the  house  for  summer,  and  one  that  needed 

brute  creation  which,  not  without  some  but  a  veranda  and  striped  blinds  to  be 

mystic  meaning,  were  chosen  by  our  Lord  appropriate  for  the  tropics ;  still,  with 

as  the  witnesses  of  his  entrance  into  the  all  this,  an  nn-English  looking  house, 

world.  Its  inmates,  however,  were  &r  from  un* 

Ab  ibr  the  parish  festivities,  in  which  English,  and  the  hunting  interest  was 

**  the  hall "  always  has  so  prominent  a  more  strongly  represented  here  than  any- 

share,  the  school  feasts,  the  Christmas  where  else  in  the  county.     It  was  in  the 

trees,    the    clothing-club    meetings    at  course  of  social  nature  that   banquets 

Martinmas,  they  are  well  known  through  should  be  frequent  here,  although,  like 

the  religious  literature  which  binds  this  all    civilised   England,  this   house   has 

coantry  with  England.     Characteristic  alynred  the  old  style  of  serving  at  table, 

they  are,  but  perhaps  too  familiar  to  be  and  adopted  the  '*  diner  a  la  Russe,  " 

much  touched  upon,  while  these  social  Still  everything  else  about  tbe  board  is 

pictures  of  comfortable  and  stately  Eng-  typical  of  old  times.    The  courteous  host 

lish  life  have  somewhat   more   of  the  is  of  that  class  of  commoners  which  fitly 

charm  of  novelty.  ranks  with  peers ;  he  has  been  statesman. 

Some  houses  are  famous  for  their  soldier,  author,  courtier,  and  wit  in  his 
banquets,  which  recur  with  solemn  pre-  day ;  he  has  married  a  duke's  daughter, 
cision  at  stated  intervals.  The  person-  been  Lord  Lieutenant  {alias  Governor)  of 
ality  of  a  house  has  often  been  made  the  county,  has  raised  a  troop  of  his  own 
a  snl^ject  of  remark :  one  house  looks  during  the  Peninsular  war,  has  been  a 
hospitable,  another  reserved ;  one  purse-  public-spirited  man,  and  followed  pro- 
proud,  another  unpretendingly  domes-  gress  at  the  rate  that  may  be  expected  of 
tic.  Some  there  are  which  you  could  any  rational,  far-seeing  human  being, 
not  avoid  stopping  at  and  looking  in  at  He  is  quite  passive  now,  has  gracefully 
the  windows,  expecting  to  see  a  group  of  abdicated  the  position  which  his  old  age 
children,  a  grandfather  telling  faiiy  tales,  and  infirmity  rendered  irksome,  and  has 
a  young  mother  rocking  a  cradle,  a  torn-  even  given  up  all  social  fatigues,  except 
cat  purring  on  the  rug — anything  sug-  such  as  may  not  draw  him  avniy  from 
gestive  of  comfort,  peace,  and  ease  of  home.  He  bos  a  thousand  pleasant  an* 
mind;  another  house  yon  would  pass  ecdotes  to  tell,  and  is  better  worth  a 
with  a  shiver,  urge  your  horse  on,  and  woman's  attention  than  half  the  young 
draw  your  cloak  tightly  around  yon  as  men  one  meets  in  our  day.  His  dress  is 
though  to  keep  out  the  chilliness  forced  a  compromise  (and  a  most  becoming  one) 
on  you  by  the  sight  of  the  staring  win-  between  the  old  courtly,  rather  stiff  oos- 
dows  and  bleak  hall  door;  ond  soon,  tnme  of  his  youth  and  the  degenerate  one 
through  all  the  gamut  of  silent  impres-  of  the  present  day ;  he  has  the  grace  of  a 
stons  which  the  exterior  of  a  house  can  Beau  Brummel,  and  the  sprightliness  of 
produce.  The  style  of  the  last  century,  a  Buckingham.  Still,  despite  his  old* 
when  a  certain  chilly  and  barren  stateli-  world  charm,  which  is  as  that  of  rose- 
nesR  was  the  architectural  fashion,  was  leaves  long  kept  in  a  rare  china  cup,  the 
visible  in  some  of  our  prominent  houses:  whole  banquet  leaves  a  heavy  impression 
a  parallelogram  of  gray  stone,  pierced  on  one's  memory ,  as  of  a  velvet  portidre  or 
with  three  rows  of  shallow,  square  win-  a  coal  fire  seen  in  August — ponderously 
dows,  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  hall  grand,  but  somewhat  wearisome  to  the 
door,  a  colonnade,  and  vrings  extending  mind  imbued  with  other  recollections  of 
on  each  side,  like  the  colonnade  of  St.  small  domestic  meetings  or  careless  ren- 
Peter *s  in  Rome,  and  embracing  an  acre  nions  in  foreign  cities,  or  even  chosen  con- 
of  bare,  grass— not  lawn— and  united  at  claves  in  smoky  London.  It  remains  a  mys* 
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tery  to  me  wbat  IS  the  chief  point  of  a  din-  ly  a  public   mnsenm;    its  poeBessor  is 
ner,  the  cooking,  the  company,  or  the  duty  poor  and  cuts  his  woods  down  remoise> 
to  society?    The  firet  you  can  get  at  any  lessly,  and  the  splendid  apartmeots  of 
good  club  or  restaurant,  the  third  is  an  Tudor  times  not  suiting   the  hourgeou 
arbitrary  creation.    As  if  the  Ten  Ck)m-  tastes  of  modern  gentlemen,  the  family 
mandments  did  not  impose  duties  enough  lives  in  a  small  suite  of  rooms  that  look 
without  our  voluntarily,  and  of  '*  malice  like   closets   compared   with    the  show 
prepense,"    burdening    ourselves    with  rooms.    The  finest  thing  is  the  banquet- 
more!    Remains  the  second  point,  the  ing   hall,  where   huge   Venetian  arm- 
company.    Now  it  is  a  theory  which  de-  chairs  of  carved  oak  line  the  walls,  and  a 
mands  at  least  some  consideration,  that  canopy  of  carved  and  open  oak  raften 
without  a  dash  of  Bohemianism  no  soci-  forms  the  ceiling ;  the  hall  runs  up  the 
ety  can  be  agreeable,  and  that  without  a  whole  height  of  the  house,  and  two  ban- 
piece  of  this  quality  in  his  or  her  charac^  dred  people  could  certainly  dine  comfiiri- 
ter  no  one  can  eiyoy  society.    Compan-  ably  in  this  princely  apartment, 
ionship  is  a  different  thing  from  company,        The  small  houses  of  the  neighborhood 
a  different  and  much  higher  thing,  and  are  quite  as  interesting  in  their  way. 
can  be  hadonlybydomestiCyOrat  least  mis-  There  you  will  find  groups  of  old  ladies, 
anthropically-minded  men;  while  com-  thesquire^ssisters,  happy  in  their  maiden- 
pany  is  specially  accessible  to  the  Bo-  hood  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  summen, 
hemian.    But  diverse  from  either  is  the  or  the  families  of  younger  sons,  of  retired 
rigid    tyrant,    many-headed,    thousand-  officers,  etc.    These  are  the  pleasantest 
tongued,  and  eel* like  in  its  slippery  con-  homesteads  imaginable;    everything   in 
tortion,  which  people  are  doomed  to  bend  miniature,  but  just  as  perfect  as  in  the 
to  when  they  enter  the  recognized  ranks  great  houses.    Here  you  will  find  a  draw- 
of  society.*'    To  this  bevy  belonged  the  ing-room  panelled  up  to  the  ceiling  with 
inmates  of  the  house  we  speak  of;  indeed,  old  oak,  and  if  you  look  over  the  fire  place, 
the  decorous  facade,  the  stately,  empty  you   will   perceive   a   beautiful    carved 
halls,  the  severe  beauty  and  classic  out-  wreath,  representing  a  medley  of  fruit 
line  of  the  colonnades,  could  admit  of  no  and   flowers,  and   harmonising   exactly 
incongruity  in  the  character  of  the  into-  with  the  panelling.    It  turns  out,  how- 
rior.    Mrs.  Grundy  could  not  find  a  sin-  ever,  that  this   is  leather,  and  is  the 
gle  flaw  in  this  house.  handiwork  of  one  of  the  gentle  old  hip 
We  had  a ''  show-house,'*  too— a  house  dies ;  another  of  the  sisters  plays  the  ur- 
that  Tennyson  has  immortalized  in  verse,  gan  in  the  village  church,  while  another, 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  has  rendered  fa-  the  invalid,  is  a  knitter  of  unsurpasRable 
mous  in  history,  and  that  painters  and  agility.    The   house   is  as   old  as   the 
sculptors  have  turned  into  a  Medioean  Stuarts,  and  has  two  or  three  curiously 
palace  and  a  museum  of  the  fine  arts,  contrived  hiding-places,  in  which  traces 
It  is  realiy  beautiful,  but  so  neglected  of  the  formerly  proscribed  Catholic  wor- 
that  it  no  longer  has  the  charm  of  home,  ship  have  from  time  to  time  been  dis- 
Queen  Elizabeth's  oak  stands  in  the  park,  covered.    In  another  house  of  this  sort 
her  bed  is  shown  in  one  of  the  weird  live  an  old  couple,  equally  oonnoisBeors 
tapestried  chambers,  her  thimble  is  kept  in  art.    Their  very  bed  is  a  marvel  of  an- 
in  a  glass  case  full  of  precious  curiosities,  tique  carving,  and  in  every  available  an- 
An  immense  salon^  paved  with  marble,  gle  stand  rare  cabinets  containing  yet  m- 
and  whose  walls  and  ceiling  are  frescoed,  rer  china,  or  some  old  unfinished  picture, 
representing  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  one,  with  miraculously  white  bands,  said 
mythology,  is  called  '*  Heaven,"  and  next  to  represent  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    The 
to  it  is  a  room  devoted  to  portraits  of  hostess  has  outdoor  pleasures,  too,  and 
champions  of  the  Reformation.    What  it  she  will  show  yon  what  is  becoming  very 
Luther  or  Melanchthon  had  entered  the  popular  now  in  England,  a  spring  gardm. 
hall   of   heathen   divinities,   disporting  The  very  spot  for  a  pre-Raphaelite  love 
themselves  in  unblushing  insoudance  on  scene  is  this  tiny  enclosure,  bounded  on 
the   walls?     He   would  scarcely   have  one  side  by  the  sonth  vrall  of  the  boose, 
chosen  the  opposite  side  of  that  wall  as  and  on  all  others  by  a  thick  yew  hed^e 
his  own  sanctum.    This  house,  which  it  growing   on   a    tall    bank  of  greenest 
would  be  tedious  to  describe,  is  eminent-  grass.    Jonquils,  nardssos,  violets,  cro- 
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casses,  anemones,  etc.,  grow  luxuriantly  ily,  whose  roots  were  gnarled  and  gray  in 

in«this  sequestered  garden;   while  the  the  soil  before  many  of  our  glittering 

centre  is  occupied  by  an  old  stone  vase,  dukedoms  were  created, 

gray  and  green  with  various  mosses,  in  Another  and  more  baronial  residence 

whose  cups  lie  clusters  of  every  possible  was  that  of  a  member  of  Parliament, 

variety  of  heartsease.    Qoid  and  purple  wealthy,  influential,  of  old  lineage,  and 

and  pale  blue,  saffiron  and  straw-color,  pleasing  quiet  manners — a  commoner ,too, 

mauve  and  white,  with  purple  hearts,  they  who  owns  the  only  wild  cattle  now  left  in 

make  a  lovely  and  tempting  picture,  so  our  too  civilized  pastures.    The  house  had 

unlike  the  garish,  bold  beauty  of  the  July  a  certain  gloomy  and  forbidding  look,  on 

parterre,  so  unlike  anything  our  imagi-  account  of  several  injudicious  alterations 

nation  can  conceive,  save  it  be  the  back-  made  pell-mell  in  its  architecture,  but  its 

ground  of  the  garden  courtship  of  "  Faust  interior  quite  made  up  for  its  oppressive 

and  Marguerite."  outside.    A  courtyard  of  huge  dimen- 

In  a  retreat  such  as  this  you  forget  sions  is  enclosed  by  the  square  and  vast 

that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  society,  con-  building ;  in  each  side  of  the  quadrangle 

Tentlonality  of  any  sort ;  but  alas!  what  an  army  could  be  lodged.     Sumptuous 

are  yon  bat  a  morning  caller,  and  how  taste  and  an  immense  collection  of  family 

exceedingly  surprised  would  your  hostess  relics  give  it  a   mixed   and  attractive 

be  if  you  showed  signs  of  domesticating  aspect;  and  its  mistress,  in  her  fair  Juno- 

yoarself  in  her  beautiful  gem  of  a  house,  like  beauty,  her  odd  but  always  becoming 

as  a  poet  in  his  chosen  abode!    Propriety  costume,  her  hearty  imperiousness  and 

urges  your  departure,  and  you  dreamily  dashing  nnoonventionalism,  is  a  fitting 

mourn  the  fact  that  you  have  other  visi^  ch&telaine  for  the  huge  pile.    The  gar- 

to  pay  this  morning,  where  illusion  will  dens  are  perhaps  the  most  picturesque 

not  be  so  easy  as  it  is  here.  thing  about  the  place  ;  lying  at  the  foot 

Visiting  in  the  country  is  a  perpetual  of  a  wall  about  seventy  feet  high,  which 
kaleidoscope  of  human  nature  for  any  banks  up  the  abrupt  descent  from  the 
one  who  can  overlook  the  tedium  for  the  height  on  which  the  house  stands.  A 
sake  of  the  observations  which  it  enables  breed  of  dogs,  mastiff)  very  much  like  the 
him  to  make.  Houses  are  as  different  as  Mount  St.  Bernard  dogs,  are  kept  there ; 
their  masters,  and  a  round  of  them  would  one  of  them  was  the  children's  pet,  and 
entitle  one  to  graduate  in  the  art  of  social  let  the  baby  in  white  frock  and  scarlet 
satire.  I  remember  one  that  was  exact-  ribbons  ride  him  round  the  rooms  with 
ly  like  a  hotel,  on  the  Franco-German  the  most  patient  complaisance, 
plan,  in  Gothico-Assyrian  style.  The  Things  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
whole  house  was  lighted  with  gos^uite  made  pleasant  to  guests,  but  one  house, 
an  exception  in  the  country  in  England,  iar  different  from  this  hospitable  one, 
unless  in  public  buildings — and  every  seemed  to  me  an  exception  to  this  rule ; 
floor  exactly  resembled  the  other.  The  perhaps  it  followed  in  its  mistress's  wake, 
hall  was  in  the  centre,  four  stories  high,  and  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  mono- 
and  roofed  with  glass ;  round  it  ran  gal-  poly  of  sharp  angles.  The  most  distress- 
leries,  into  which  opened  the  rooms,  and  ing  punctuality  reigned  in  this  place,  the 
every  door  was  alike  ;  they  only  wanted  utmost  celerity  was  used  at  meals.  Hard- 
numbers  to  be  in  every  respect  hotel-like ;  ly  had  you  laid  down  your  knife  and  fork 
no  candles  in  any  room,  but  stiff  gas  jets  before  the  plate  vras  pounced  upon  and 
exactly  in  the  wrong  place  for  comfort,  whisked  away ;  such  a  thing  as  freedom 
Every  modem  improvement  was  there,  was  non-existent.  You  arrived  very  late, 
but  none  of  the  old-fashioned  home  spirit;  and  found  it  impossible  to  get  down  in 
everything  brand  new,  the  furniture  fresh  time  for  dinner.  Would  they  mind  send- 
from  Paris,  gilt  clocks  with  Cupids  and  ing  up  a  tray— just  a  little  collation — save 
Plsyches,  etc.,  etc.;  but  one  might  roam  the  you  the  trouble  of  dressing  in  a  hurry 
house  in  vain  for  a  nook  where  comfort  and  then  sitting  down  to  a  half-cold  meal  7 
was.  Let  us  say  en  passant  that  this  was  But  no ;  the  rule  in  this  house  is  that  no 
not  the  abode  of  a  merchant-prince  just  food  b  ever  taken  to  a  bedroom,  and  it  is 
starting  on  a  social  career,  but  the  freak  whispered  that  so-and-so,  when  asked  to 
of  as  kind  and  motherly  a  woman  as  this  place,  always  brings  with  him  some 
oould  be— one  of  an  old  time-honored  fam-  little  apparatus  by  which  his  servant  can 
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get  his  toast  and  coffee  ready  at  any  time;  her  sarroundings?     A  well*broogfat-ap 

So  yoa  dresB  in  a  nenroiis  hurry  and  glide  young  lady  hardly  needs  to  he  told  by  ket 

guiltily  into  the  empty  place  reserred  for  mother,  in  so  many  solemn  admonitoiy 

you  at  the  long  and  showy  dinner  table ;  words,  that  she  b  expected  not  to  many 

your  neighbors  are  perfect  strangers  to  the  under-gardener  or  the  groom.  Well, 

you,  the  soup  and  entrees  are  cold,  and  Lady  So-and-So  brought  up  Aer  daoghten 

you  are  cruelly  conscious  of  a  pair  of  has-  with  the  tacit  understanding,  early  in* 

ilisk  eyes  fixed  upon  you  from  the  jud^  stilled  into  their  pliant  minds,  that  it  was 

ment  seat  at  the  top  of  the  table.    At  the  as  much  out  of  the  question  for  them  to 

hostess's  right  hand  sits  a  little  purple-  marry  any  one  below  the  rank  of  a  ma^ 

faced  man — ^you  feel  he  must  be  a  million-  qois,  as  it  was  for  them  to  take  a  fiuxy  to 

aire,  he  is  so  ugly ;  further  down  is  a  Q.  C.  tiie  under-gardener."    It  would  be  easy 

(calialistic  letters  standing  for  Queen's  to  multiply  sketohes  of  this  kind,  scenes 

Counsel),  a  barrister  of  some  repute,  and  in  which  the  small  demand  of  troth  and 

a  thoughtful,  obserrant  man  of  forty;  heartiness  is  so  smothered  beneath  a  heap 

then  bony-shouldered  young  ladies,  crown-  of  oonyentionalism  that  a  nausea  soon 

ed  with  rose  bushes  and  iry  wreaths,  seises  yon    amid  the  gayest   summnd- 

The  evening  passes  off  pretty  well,  but  ings,  and  you  long  for  the  pen  of  a  Bynm 

the  next  morning  the  demon  of  punctual-  before  you  retire  to  the  hut  of  a  recluse, 

ify   makes   his   appearance   again,  and  The  death's-head  grins  so  palpably  be- 

transforms  your  toilet  into  a  half  hour's  neath  the  rose  garlands,  and  the  Inratli 

agony.  Luckily  you  are  in  time  for  break-  of  scandal  is  so  mingled  with  the  ezotie 

fiust,  but  lo !  you  happen  to  sit  near  the  odors  of  the  beautiful  conservatory ! 
awful  presence,  and  innocently  stretohing       Still,  as  a  picture  how  fair  is  this  lasy 

out  your  hand  over  the  table  for  the  oot-  life  of  reprdserUaUon^  this  courtly  loong- 

tage  loaf,  whose  tempting  crust  is  a  pe-  ing  through  the  thousand  graoefal  noth- 

onliar  weakness  of  yours,  you  hear  the  ings  that  make  up  social  life !    It  is  the 

voice  of  your  hostess,  raised  in  bland  re-  existence  of  gold-fish  in  a  vase,  of  love 

monstrance,  pointing  out  to  you  the  cut  birds  in  a  gaudy  painted  cage,  yet  to  oot- 

slioes  of  bread  on  a  plate  close  by  your  el-  siders  how  enviable,  how  curiously  peer* 

bow.    What  answer  can  you  make?  but  cd  into,  how  eagerly  discussed!    Bril- 

down  in  your  heart  you  devoutly  wish  Haot  and  witty,  or  dull  and  decorous,  it 

that  this  were  a. boarding-house,  so  that  is  much  the  some— a  salad  more  or  less 

you  might  pay  for  your  night's  lodging  well  mixed,  seasoned  with  flattery,  and 

at  once  and  have  done  with  the  inhospi-  oiled  with  untruth;  fair  and  picturesque 

table  abode !    The  day  is  more  supporta-  to  look  upon,  indigestible  to  partake  of. 

ble,  and  you  begin  to  make  friends  with  and  to  an  untutored  palate  pungent  and 

your  fellow  guests.    The  millionaire  is  disagreeable  to  taste.  ButouroonseieDeeK, 

gracious ;  he  is  the  trump  card  here,  but  like  our  appetites,  go  through  a  oonrse  of 

be  is  apt  to  pall  upon  one.    A  clever  lit-  unnatural  education  if  we  live  long  in 

tie  disquisition  on  his  merits  catehes  your  this  artificial  atmosphere,  and  with  the 

ear  at  dinner ;  the  Q.  C.  is  talking  to  his  taste  for  claret  cup,  olives,  and  cayenne, 

pretty  neighbor  about  him  and  his  expeo-  comes   the  taste  for  late  hooia,  smart 

tations.  dothes,  dulcet  tones   breathed  in  the 

**  He  has  bought  a  pretty  coronet  for  heavy  atmosphere  of  balhnooms,  and  an 

bis  daughter,  but  he  would  like  to  buy  interchange  of  those  meaningless  civilities 

the  wearer  of  some  of  the  *  strawberry  which,  more  forcibly  than  anything  else  in 

leaves '  for  himself.    A  duchess  dowager  this  world,  bring  home  to  your  mind  the 

would  not  come  amiss  to  him."    And  fact  of  your  utter  loneliness,  the  impoasi- 

later  on  this  shrewd  observer  of  human  hility  of  relying  implicity  on  one  friend 

nature  says  confidentially,  talking  of  a  among  your  swarm  of  acquaintances,  the 

certein  lady  of  exalted  rank,  whose  six  or  sensation  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner  on  a 

eight  daughters  had  all  married  no  man  pathless  sea,  or  a  lost  explorer  in  a  name- 

less    distinguished    than    a     marquis:  Iws  land.    Solitude  in  the  midst  of  a 

'*  Don't  you  know  the  kind  of  impression  crowd :  no  sentence  can  better  epitomxn 

that  a  girl  may  get  unconsciously  from  the  so-called  pleasures  of  sodal  Hie. 

Ladt  Blancbx  Moxpbt. 


THE  TEMPERANCE   CRUSADE. 

HOW  IT  8TRUUB  A  FORXIQIYXR.* 


THE  temperance  lecturer— whom  Hep-  to  the  popalation,  and  the  spread  of  in- 
worth  Dixon,  in  his  **  New  Amer-  temperance  more  alarmingly  on  the  in- 
ica,'*  most  anaccountahly  failed  to  notice,  crease,  than  when  the  Puritan  deacon  of 
since  he  is  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  has  New  England  carried  his  jug  of  natire 
not  been  transplanted  with  success — is  rum  to  the  hay  field,  and  the  sideboard  in 
accustomed  to  state  that  the  vice  of  in-  every  house  was  furnished  with  decanters, 
tozication  from  excessive  use  of  ardent  free  for  the  use  of  the  family  without 
spirits  has  become  alarmingly  prevalent  concealment  or  consciousness  of  wrong  7 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  not  only  The  women  have  recognised  the  (act  that 
from  its  pernicious  effect  on  the  in-  these  long  years  of  effort  have  been  fatilSi 
dividnal,  but  as  the  cause  of  the  great  and  in  their  despair  have  stretched  their 
mi\iority  of  crimes  perpetrated.  hands  to  God.                            • 

The  listener  accepts  the  truth,  as  con-  Professional  reformers,  though  perhaps 

tained  in  the  hackneyed  statement,  in  a  among  the  best,  are  not  the  most  practiced 

placid,  indifferent  way,  which  is  tnnta-  people.    More  often  than  otherwise  they 

mount  to  a  denial ;  for  if  he  really  be-  strike  directly  at  the  superstructure  of 

lieved    there  was  cause   for  alarm,  he  an  evil  they  would  overturn,  just  where  it 

would  be  aroused  to  an  effort  to  avert  the  is  impregnable  to  assault.     Having  no 

existing  or  impending  calamity.  patience  with  others  who  oppose  their 

The  danger  exists,  however,  in  despite  way,  they  only  pause  in  their  vain  labors 
of  the  weariness  the  lecturer  inflicts  by  to  denounce  those  who  would  attack  the 
his  reiteration  of  the  statement.  It  has  foundation,  for  example,  which  once  an- 
been  recognised,  in  an  unreasoning  sort  dermined  the  building  is  sure  to  fiiU. 
of  way,  by  the  women  of  the  country.  In  the  question  of  temperance,  fear  of 
who,  in  touching  manifestation  of  their  the  denunciations  of  this  class  has  silenced 
habits  of  dependence,  are  accustomed  to  all  opposition  to  their  views.  '*  He  that 
refer  every  difficult  circumstance  to  a  is  not  with  me  is  against  the  cause  I  up- 
higher  power ;  and  so  the  saloons  and  hold,'*  has  been  their  motto  ;  and  mean* 
groggeries  have  been  made  luminous  by  while,  as  says  the  temperance  lecturer, 
prayer,  and  the  spirit  of  evil  has  at  times  **  the  evils  from  intoxication  are  alarm- 
retreated  abashed,  and  at  others  cour-  ingly  on  the  increase."  Has  not  the  time 
Bgeously  withstood  this  novel  onslaught  arrived  to  lay  aside  this  slavish  fear — time 
of  its  old  enemy,  as  has  always  been  the  to  say,  "  Give  an  account,  Mr.  Reformer, 
case  and  always  will  until  the  luillennlum  of  your  stewardship,  and  tell  us  how  it  la 
shall  come.  that  under  your  guidance  mothers,  sis- 

Tbe  efforts  to  suppress  the  evil,  made  ters,  and  wives  are  driven  to  their  knees 

daring  nearly  half  a  century,  are  worthy  on  the  filthy  floor  of  a  grog  shop  to  save 

a  page  in  history.    But  who  will  say  any  sons,  brothers,  and  husbands.    Herein  is 

advancement  has  been  made?    Who  will  a  tacit  admission  that,  as  far  as  you  are 

deny  that  the  drunkards  in  the  United  concerned,  human  means  are  exhausted. 

States  are  more  numerous,  in  proportion  You  say, '  We  have  done  what  we  could  : 

Lord,  help  ! '  " 

•The  aaOior  of  fMa  ar«cle  is  known  In  And   shall  all  practical  effort   cease, 

Spain  Md  Cuba,  and  U  a  writer  of  eome  repo-  therefore,  and  entire  dependence  be  placed 

totioa  in  thoM  ooontrlet,  to  the  language  of  «    rk      -ui    i.u  _                  ^u  i. 

wbich  he  haa  heretofore conaoedhimaelf    He  on  prayer?    Possibly  there  are  ways  that 

lain  a  position  to  consider  the  social  movements  are    not    your  ways,  O   reformer!  that 

In  the  I7nfted  Stntes,  inclnding  the  present  sab-  might  prove  successful  when   you  have 

jeot,  flmna  dieinterested  point  of  view ;  and,  a  ^Hq^ 

long  time  reaideBtofvarionseonntriea  In  Barope  ^   "    .  .    „,   :„„„:^   —l.«f    k..    k^m 

and  America,  la  enabled  to  apeak  intelligently  Now  let   us  inquire  what   has   been 

of  tbem.  done.      First,  pubiio  opinion  has  been 
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educated  to  the  point  of  regarding  the  says  the  reformer,  **  the  Tioe  of  intoxica- 

drinking  of  spirits  as  a  wicked  act  j9er  se.  tion  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase,  and  it 

Second,  to  do  away  with  it  moral  suasion  is  easy  to  trace  the  great  mi\}ority  of  the 

and   prohibitory  legislation    have   been  crimes  committed  to  this  source."    And 

tried.    The  mistake  in  the  first  will  be  now,  after  fifty  years  of  effort,  the  women 

considered  incidentally  iii  th^  course  of  in  their  crusade  find  it  easier  to  induce 

this  article.    Let  us  glance  at  prohibi-  the   liquor-seller   to  abandon  his  trade 

tion.  than  their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 

There  is  something  in  the  physical  or-  the  habit  of  drinking, 

ganization  of  man  which  demands  what  In  a  consideration  of  this  question  the 

are  usually  known  as  stimulants.    This  writer,  who  has  resided  in  many  countries 

is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  all  nations,  and  studied  the  social  habits  of  them  all, 

from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  se-  is  aware  that  he  will  greatly  shock  the 

crets  of  nature  have  been  invaded  to  ob-  prejudices  of  many.      But  the  failure, 

tain  them.    The  fact  that  such  demand  through  acting  in  accordance  with  xhoee 

exists  is  denied ;  but  all  races  use  them,  prejudices,  has  been  great,  and  so  be 

cry  out  for  them,  and  so  establish  its  ventures  to  speak,  only  asking  credit  far 

truth.    Would  it  not  be  well  to  recognize  disinterestedness  and  sincerity.    Let  us 

what  is  so  patent,  and  shape  and  control  consider  the  question,  first  stating  it : 

this  desire,  so  that  it  may  redound  to  The  use  of  spirituous  liquors  has  been 

man's  benefit,  instead  of  attempting  to  and  is  a  great  evil  to  this  nation.    Is  it 

pen  it  up,  and  so  from  the  peaceful  stream  possible  to  abolish  it  ? 

make  it  the  raging  torrent?    What  have  No. 

been  the  efforts  in  this  latter  direction?  In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  past, 

Maine,  under  the  inspiration  of  Neal  Dow,  this  is  the  answer  of  every  practical  man. 

who,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  is  certain-  Visionaries,  dwellers  in  Arcadia,  hare  no 

ly.not  a  philosopher,  passed  a  law  pro-  voice  in  this  matter.    They  have  too  long 

hibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  promised  the  near  approach  of  the  mil- 

within  her  boundaries,  and  a  few  of  the  lennium. 

other  States  followed  her  example,  with  This  conclusion  admitted,  the  question 

certain  modifications  graciously  accorded  naturally  suggests  itself.  Is  it  possiUe  in 

to  **  the  spirit  of  our  institutions."  any  other  way  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  models  in  the-  evils  of  intemperance  in  the  country? 

ory.    They  prescribed  that  all  mankind  It  is  sincerely  believed  that  it  is.    Let  us 

should   be   virtuous.      Unhappily   they  look  at  the  matter, 

failed  to  recognize  certain  weaknesses  in  Neither   Americans  nor    Englishmen 

the  race  which  rendered  their  enforce-  drink    more    spirits    than    the  French, 

ment  impracticable.     Of  this  character  Spaniards,  or  Italians.    Statistics  prove 

was  the   Maine  law.     People   revolted  the  fact,  and  yet  in  England  and  the 

against  it,  and  we  suspect  that  it  is  re-  United  States  drunkenness  is  a  hundred 

tained  where  it  originated  for  the  sake  per  cent,  more  prevalent  than  in  France, 

of  the  name  which  has  made  the  reputa-  Spain,  or  Italy.    A  long  residence  in  all 

ti(m  of  the  State  world-wide,  and  from  of  the  countries  referred  to,  and  some 

the    pride   of  consistency.     Clearly,  it  study  of  the  question,  has  led  the  writer 

would  not  do.    Perchance  Americans  can  to  ^e  conclusion    that  there   are   two 

be  made  models  of  virtue  by  legislation,  causes  for  this.    The  first  of  these  is  that 

but  the  four  or  five  millions  of  (Germans,  the  English  and  Americans,  especially 

and  the  other  Europeans  here,  are  not  sus-  the  latter,  do  not  know  how  to  drink: 

ceptible  to  the  gracious  influence.    Nota-  and  the  second,  that  in  both  England  and 

bly  you  cannot  make  Frenchmen  water-  the  United  States  the  liquora  are  most 

drinkers  by  special  enactment.    As  they  execrable  in  quality, 

say:  Not   long  since,  a  gentleman,  while 

TonB  les  roechants  sont  bnvenm  d'ean.  travelling  in  Central  America,  remained 

C'eat  bien  prouv^  par  le  deluge.  some  time  at  a  hotel,  where  he  formed  the 

But  argument  is  unnecessary.     Expe-  acquaintance    of   an    EuglishMaOt   an 

rience  tells  the  tale.    The  law  has  been  American,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  iVmviaa 

powerless  to  suppress  intemperance,  and  — «11  men  of  wealth  and  int^igence,  t|kv- 

the  other  efforts  made  have  not  met  with  elling  for  pleasure  and  information.    Be 

more    important    results.     Meanwhile,  soon  observed  that  the  latter  two  were  at 
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nil  times  Tivacions  and  ebeerful,  talking  wine  from  our  childhood  at  table.    It  is 

a  great  deal  and  with  constant  gesticu-  not  a  forbidden  fruit  to  as,  and  no  mom  a 

lation  ;  the  others  maintained  a  dignified  temptation  than  the  bread  we  eat.    There 

gravity  during  the  day,  saying  but  little,  are  no  bar-rooms  for  the  better  classes, 

There  was,  however,  a  marked  change  in  and  the  marchand  des  vins  is  obliged  to 

the  evening,  when  they  became  noisy,  be  very  careful  that  he  does  not  cause  his 

turbulent,  and,  in  a  word,  drunk.    This  bumble  customer  to  become  intoxicated, 

continued  for  several  days,when  one  mom-  Liquors  are  freely  and  openly  provided 

ing  the  American,  who  had  arisen  after  his  and  partaken  of  in  the  oodfee-houses  and 

customary  debauch  with  no  very  agree-  restaurants ;  they  are  served  upon  the  ta- 

able  sensations,  remarked  to  the  French-  bles,  and  thus  the  natural  demand  for 

man,  "  I  must  confess  the  Latin  race  has  stimulant  is  met.    If  the  weather  per- 

this  advantage  over  us,  it  is  more  sober.'*  mits,  the  tables  are  placed  oat  of  doors, 

*'  True,  but  it  is  not  because  we  drink  upon  Uie  broad  sidewalks,  and  there  la- 

any  leas  than  you."  dies  and  gentlemen  drink  their  wine  or 

"  foa  do  not  drink  lees?  "  brandy,  or  whatever  they  choose,  a  pro- 

**  No.'^  oeeding  which   would   seriously   reflect 

**  Bat   observe   the   example   in   this  upon  their  reputation  in  your  country, 

hotel."  but  in  which  there  is  really  nothing  crim- 

**  Certainly.    I  havd  observed  it.    £z-  inal. 

amine  our  bills,  and  you  will  find  the  **  We  use,  but  do  not  abase  liquor. 

Peruvian  and  myself  have   used   more  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 

spirits  than  you.*'  irit  or  esprit  attributed  to  my  nation  re- 

This  proved  to  be  true.    The  French-  suits  from  our  knowledge  of  the  proper 

man  and  Peruvian  had  drunk  more  jvine,  method  of  eating  and  drinking." 

brandy,  and  other  liquors  than  the  other  Doubtless  the  Frenchman  struck  the 

two.  keynote  of  the  trouble  in  his  remarks. 

*'Howdoyoaexplain,  then,  that  you  are  An  education  based  on  an  untruth,  and 

never  intoxicated,  while  we  are  rather  prohibitory  legislation,  have  resulted  in 

the  worse  for  our  potations  every  night?"  an  excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicating 

**  It  is  very  easy  of  explanation,  but  I  liquors,  at  a  thne  when  they  should  be 

fear  I  may  wound  your  amour  propre."  least  used,  and  in  the  drinking  of  water 

**  By  no  means.    Proceed :  I  am  curious  at  table. 

for  the  explanation."  Now  to  extirpate  or  greatly  modify  this 

'*  Very  well,  then,  I  shall  express  my  evil,  a  radical  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
opinion  freely.  In  England  and  the  Uni-  people  is  required.  Nor  is  this  so  diffi- 
ied  States  children  are  taught  that  the  cult  as  at  first  sight  may  appear.  At  the 
drinking  of  wine  or  spirits  is  a  great  sin,  beginning  of  this  century  the  hours  for 
^which  of  coarse  they  wish  to  commit  as  meals  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  were 
soon  as  they  appreciate  it ;  that  is  human  the  same  as  they  are  in  England  and  the 
nature,  you  know.  You  breakfast  early  United  States  at  present :  a  light  break- 
in  the  morning,  yoa  take  one  meal  at  &at  at  an  early  hour,  dinner  or  lanoheon 
noon  and  another  at  six  in  the  evening,  at  noon,  and  supper  at  night ;  this  was 
drinking  water,  or  may  be  tea  and  oo^e.  sometimes  followed  by  a  fourth  meai  late 
During  the  day  you  make  an  occasional  in  the  evening.  The  French  subseqnent- 
Tisit  to  the  bar-room,  and  in  the  evening  ly  adopted  the  habit  of  two  meals,  and  be- 
yon  are  sure  to  be  there.  You  stand  be-  tween  1846  and  1850  a  change  to  the  ex- 
fore  the  bar  and  you  purchase  a  glass  of  isting  French  fashion  was  made  through- 
liquor  for  yourself  and  your  friend,  and  out  Spain.  The  same  thing  has  since  oo- 
this  drunk,  without  any  regard  to  your  curred  in  Italy.  Americans  have  no  in- 
wishes  or  inclinations^  he  says  to  yon,  convenient  pr^udices,  but  wonderful 
'Come  now,  drink  with  me.'  It  woald  adaptability,  and  they  can  be  easily  tanght 
be  discourteous  to  decline,  and  you  drink  to  abandon  the  bar-room  and  drink  at 
again.  Another  and  another  follow  at  proper  times  and  places, 
intervals,  all  of  liquors  adulterated  with  Liberal  legislation  to  reduce  the  price 
the  worst  of  poisons.  As  a  natural  con-  of  liquors  and  improve  their  quality  is 
sequence,  yoa  become  drank  first  and  sick  necessary  to- this  change.  The  Ameri- 
aftervrards.  cans,  of  all  people,  look  upon  wines  and 

«*  In  Fnuioe  we  are  aooostomed  to  drink  liquors  only  as  luxuries.    With  much  re- 
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spect  for  their  intelligenoe,  which  Ls  great,  sition  to  what  it  oonsiderB  its  ri^bfep, 
possibly  the  rest  of  the  world  is  right  though  ostensibly  in  its  interest,  only 
in  considering  this  a  mistake,  and  that  irritates  it  and  throws  it  into  an  attitode 
legislation  based  on  the  idea  must  be  of  hostility,  A  stream  flows  along  peaoe- 
erroneous.  The  truth  is  that  a  proper  fully  in  its  bed  when  undisturbed,  bat 
appreciation  of  the  demands  of  man's  once  attempt  to  arrest  its  progresB  and  it 
physical  nature,  which  Americans  haye  becomes  a  raging  torrent.  Leant  mod- 
never  had  time  to  study,  will  teach  that  esty  in  the  Diet  that  yon  are  found  in  no 
these  are  necessaries  as  well  as  bread  and  other  country,  and  nowhere  else  is  there 
meat.  They,  orsome  substitute  for  them,  need  for  3'ou.  Perhaps  the  necessity  for 
will  be  obtained  and  used,  and  the  wise  you  has  grown  out  of  the  £»ct  of  your  ex- 
statesman  and  political  economist  will  re-  istence. 
cognize  the  fact  Let  us  look  at  facta  in  the  fiu^    Intoz- 

Naturally  the  protectionists  and  the  ication  is  yery  infrequent  in  those  coon- 
temperance  reformers,  as  they  at  present  tries  where  good  liquors  are  cheap  and 
exist,  will  ol^ect  to  the  legislation  pro-  abundant,  and  where  they,  are  naed  in 
posed.  The  former  will  insist  that  to  re-  eyery  household  as  a  necessity,  as  not  eel- 
move  the  duties  on  the  imported  liquors  dom  the  result  of  religious  precept.  On 
will  be  to  destroy  one  branch  of  Ameri-  the  other  hand,  in  those  countries  where 
can  industry ;  and  the  other,  with  hands  spirits  are  dear  and  bad,  and  drinking 
npraised  in  horror,  as  is  their  custom  them  isconsidered  a  sin,  intoxication  takes 
when  any  one  disagrees  with  them,  will  the  proportions  of  a  national  calamity 
exclaim,  **  What !  when  the  nation  is  in  which  threatens  to  destroy  the  fbonda- 
danger  owing  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  tions  of  society.  In  the  first  the  pet^le 
liquors,  and  all  good  people  are  organii-  are  taught  how  to  use  good  liquors ;  in 
ing  to  suppress  it,  would  you  throw  the  the  second,  dear  prices,  and  social,  if  not 
flood-gatoB  wide  open,  that  we  may  be  in-  legal  prohibition,  have  only  succeeded  in 
undated  by  a  fresh  supply  of  this  poi-  teaching  the  people  how  to  abnae  bad 
son?"  ones. 

In  response  to  the  first  it  must  be  ad-  In  order  to  a  more  oomprehensiTe  iUoa- 

mitted  that  the  proposed  legislation  cer-  tration  of  the  matter,  let  us  obserre  for  a 

tainly  would  result  in  the  abolishment  of  moment  the  propensities  of  human  nature 

those  laboratories  from  which  issue  the  as  developed  by  social  customs  among  diP 

poisonous  liquids  which  are  the  cause  of  ferent  people.    In  Spanish  countries  the 

80  much  misery  and  crime  in  the  United  social  laws  in  reference  to  associatimi  b^ 

States.     And  do   these   constitute   the  tween  the  sexes  are  so  strict  that  young 

branch  of  American  industry  which  it  is  ladies  can  speak  with  a  gentleman  only 

thought  desirable  to  protect?    As  to  the  in  the  presence  of  the  mother  or  aoae 

manufacturers  of  really  pure  liquors  in  other  equally   watchful   guardian.    X9 

the  country,  they  would  have  no  stronger  transgress  the  rule  is  to  commit  a  ciia- 

oompetition  than  in  the  poisons  now  in  inal  act.    They  are  kept  carefully  boaaed» 

80  general  use,  or  at  least  only  sufficient  and  are  not  permitted  out  except  when 

to  incite  them  to  effort  in  gratifying  the  accompanied  by  some  member  of  the  fiuft- 

tastes  of  the  people.    As  to  the  question  ily  of  years  and  discretion.    In  tboae 

of  revenue,  the  economist  will  be  satisfied  countries  man  has  but  little  respect  ht 

with  the  &ct  that  a  reduction  in  the  du-  the  female  of  his  kind.    Women  ate  fre- 

ties  on  imported  liquors  will  be  followed  qaently  insulted,  and  wandalons  mmm 

by  such  increase  in  the  quantity  that  the  of  varied  description  often  take  plaee. 

revenue  will  not  be  materially  dimin-  At  the  same  time  the  young  men,  as  a 

Ished.  rule,  abandon  themselves  to  habits  of 

A  few  words  to  the  reformers.  The  sensualism.  The  freedom  of  women  in- 
opening  of  the  flood-gates  would  at  the  der  the  social  laws  of  the  United  Statas  m 
worst  only  substitute  pure  liquor  for  the  considered  a  great  error,  and  if  the  good 
adulterated.  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  results  are  pointed  out  in  the  superior  in- 
that  you  must  deal  with  human  nature  tetiigence,  strength  of  eharacter,  and  in- 
ns it  is.  You  cannot  idealise  it  and  then  nate  purity  of  the  women » it  is  met  vith 
legislate  for  it  with  success.  You  cannot  the  response,  **  Oh !  those  northern  peo- 
make  it  virtuous  by  legislation.    Oppo-  pie  are  cold  and  pnttoionlcon ;  bat  alkv 
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the  same  liberty  with  as,  and  the  result  habit  of  drinking  only  at  special  hours 

wonld  be  diaastroos."  and  in  special  places,  as  a  distinotlTe  act, 

Thonsands  of  families,  rotfed  under  separate  from  social  intercourse,  and  es- 

these  restrictions,  have  taken  up  their  pecially  away  from  the  society  of  ladies, 

abode  in  the  United  States,  and  among  is  an   exceedingly  deleterious  one.     A 

them  the  same  young  ladies  who  could  safeguard  is  thrown  around  the  drinking 

not  be  trusted  alone  for  a  single  moment  of  wines  and  liquors  by  the  presence  of 

wheat  at  home,  here  go  out  without  at-  cherished  friends  in  the  social  circle.    In 

tendance,  receiye  their  friends  as  do  Amer-  the  bar-room  there  is  an  absence  of  all  re- 

ican  ladies,  always  maintaining  the  same  straint,  and  excesses  are  almost  inevita- 

dtgnity  and  purity  of  character.     Let  it  ble. 

be  obsenred  that  those  people  who  suppose  Would  it  not  be  well,  ladies,  to  remote 

they  are  by  nature  more  inclined  to  abuse  the  ban  from  the  temperate  use  of  intoxi- 

freedom  in  the  MMciation  of  the  sexes  eating  liquors?    Arise  from  your  knees 

than  are  the  North  Americans,  use  the  inthebar-roomsandtake  with  you  to  your 

same  argument  that  the  latter  do  in  re-  firesides  your  husbands,  sons,  and  broth- 

garding  themselres  as  more  inclined  to  in-  ers. 

toxicating  liquors  than  others.  The  question  may  be  asked.  Is  it  ex- 

In  the  raoes  referred  to,  a  \$nrious  pected  that  the  proposed  improTements  in 
anomaly  is  presented.  In  Spain,  and  the  art  of  drinking,  and  in  the  quality  of 
other  countries  where  the  liberty  of  wo-  liquors,  will  metamorphose  the  habitual 
men  is  so  restricted,  the  fiiults  of  men  in  drunkard  into  a  sober  man?  Certainly 
their  relations  to  them  are  looked  upon  not.  What  is  proposed  is  not  so  much 
with  a  most  charitable  eye,  and  thMr  so-  reform  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
eial  standing  is  not  apt  to  be  affected  by  for  reform  in  the  future — to  prevent  the 
them,  while  here  they  are,  in  theory  at  further  manufacture  of  drunkards,  that 
least,  condemned  utterly.  Again,  the  the  race  may  die  out  with  the  present  ex- 
mantle  of  charity  is  very  broad  which  emplars.  The  unfortunate  victim  of  a 
ooTers  the  drnnkurd  in  the  United  States,  vicious  habit  cannot  easily  break  away 
while  in  Spain  intoxication  is  unpardon-  from  it.  The  drunkard  may  continue  in- 
able.  As  will  be  seen,  the  restrictive  laws  corrigible,  but  hia  lot  will  be  at  leant 
in  both  cases  lead  to  a  lax  judgment  of  ameliorated.  He  will  be  no  more  subject 
their  violatioD.  to  the  fearful  effect  of  those  poisonous 

The  reform  proposed,  then,  has  two  adulterations  in  so  general  use  thrbugh- 
bawes;  a  radical  change  in  the  method  out  the  country.  Instead  of  becoming 
of  drinking,  and  legislation  on  the  prin-  infuriated  or  stupefied,  he  will  become 
ciples  of  free  trade.  It  is  aasnmed  that  joyous  and  placid  in  his  cups. 
nan  will  use  stimulants,  that  his  nature  The  crusade  of  the  women  against  the 
requires  them.  Throughout  Christendom  bar-rooms  is  right  in  so  far  as  these  rep* 
these  are  found  in  the  use  of  wines  and  resent  bad  liquors,  a  bad  method  of  drink- 
liquors.  A  etudy  of  the  habits  of  other  ing,  and  the  attending  evils  of  intoxica- 
eonntriesshowB  that  his  system  is  satkfied  tion,  enmity  to  social  refinement,  and 
by  the  manner  of  drinking  these  usual  crime.  Let  this  outburst  of  feminine  in- 
in  ihemt  and  that  drunkenness  is  compar-  dignation  against  a  great  evil  be  given  a 
atively  unknown  there.  A  legitimate  proper  shape  and  direction.  You  cannot 
conclusion  ia,  that  the  drinking  of  good  remedy  the  evil  by  ignoring  the  nature 
wines  and  liquots»at  regular  times  and  in  of  man  or  combating  his  instincts.  The 
proper  quantities,  is  not  a  criminal  act,  people  of  this  great  nation  are  too  intelli- 
nor  one  necessarily  ii^urious  to  health  gent  to  suppose  that  the  juice  of  the  grape 
and  morals.  and  of  other  fruits,  which  held  sway  long 

It  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  here  before  the  time  of  which  written  or  even 

that  an  increased  refinement  and  an  im-  traditional  history  speaks,  can  be  annibi- 

pTovement  in  social  habits  are  certain  to  lated  by  legislation  or  crunades  of  any 

result  from  the  cliange  proposed.    Amer-  character,  and  not  to  realize  that  man 

icans  are  the  most  easily  cultured  people  possesses  tastes  and  instincts  which  can 

in  the  world.    Ac  no  age  do  their  minds  be  shaped  and  guided,  but  never  destroy- 

and  habits  become  so  set  as  to  be  incapa-  ed. 

ble  of  change  and  improvement.     The  J.  nx  Armas  Cesfiob. 
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THE  compiler  of  this  essay  oonscien-  short  to  discuss  the  sulject  of  theatrical 
tiously  confesses  that  he  is  a  born  col-  parody,  now  fallen  into  deserved  discred- 
lector.  Authors  may  be  made ;  collectors  it,  although  there  are  few  better  things 
must  be  bom.  He  is  possessed  by  the  in  their  way  in  our  literature  than  Beau- 
accumulating  mania ;  he  has  collected  mont  and  Fletcher  s  *'  Knight  of  the 
postage-stamps  (when  a  boy),  monograms  Burning  Pestle,'*  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
(for  a  lady),  and  in  later  years  coins  (for  ham's  ''Rehearsal,"  Fielding's  '*  Tom 
himself)  ;  indeed,  if  there  were  nothing  Thumb,"  Sheridan's  **  Critic,"  and 
else  possible,  he  would  probably  collect  Poole's  '*  Hamlet,"  with  its  absurd  notes, 
buttons  or  boots.  To  his  credit  be  it  said,  Barely  does  an  author  parody  himself, 
O  reader— for  all  else  may  be  pardoned  but  a  burlesque  upon  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
him— he  has  never  collected  autographs.  "  Wicked  World,"  called  the  **  Happy 
When,  therefore,  some  yearsago,  it  struck  Land,"  was  written  by  G.  A'Beckett  and 
him  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  write  F.  A.  Tomline,  the  latter  being  but  a 
an  article  on  parody,  he  began  at  once  to  nam  de  plume  of  the  wi^y  author  of  tfa« 
assiduously  accumulate  all  available  ma-  Bab  Ballads. 

terial  with  the  idea  of  deducing  a  theory  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  ibis 

therefrom.    He  industriously  read  maga-  century  that  parody  generally  ceased  be- 

sines  and  newspapers,  carefully  clipping  ing  political  to  become  more    literary. 

all  parodies,  and  paragraphs  relating  to  Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  occasionally 

parody,  and    he  deduced   this   theory:  used  effectively.     When  the  nomination 

*'  All  parodies  are  bad—- but  there  are  ex-  of  a  certain  Massachusetts  military  hero 

ceptions."  for  Governor  of  the  State  was  pending. 

Parody  ha«  its  uses  and  abuses.    It  is  the  Boston  '*  Poet "  published  this  ooup- 

sometimes,  says  the  elder  Disraeli,  *' a  let: 

refined  instructor  for  the  public,  whose  ^^  ^j  ^  ^^,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  p^ 

disoemraent  is  often  blinded  by  party  or  The  saddest  are  these:  We  may  hare  Beat 

pr^udioe."    It  is  the  touchstone  of  ge-  gut  when  it  was  definitidy  sMM  ttet 

mus.    A  poem  or  a  play  which  will  not  t^e  polemical  politician  woald  not  be  tb. 

bear  parody  will  8C«,rcely  stand  the  test  candidate    of   his    pat^y,    the    Bgaton 

of  time.    Parody  holds  the  same  relation  ..  p^^  „    j^f^y^  remarked  that 
to  a  good  poem  that  a  farce  does  to  a 

trag^y,  following  it  and  often  heighten-  Se-^.S^jn^t^LTf?:  ISITh.™  B«i. 

ing  the  effect.     Leigh  Hunt  calls  it  a  i_    j      r 

compliment,  andnot  a  satire.    Theophile  ^here  are  two  kinds  of  parody:  first, 

Gautier,  in  a  scorching  criticism  of  a  *  per^cn^ion  of  a  particnlar  prodoctwo 

burlesque  on  Victor  HugoV  **  Burgiaves,"  (^'"<'**  ^  *^®  cheaper  and  more  coraimm 

maintains  that  the  **  only  amusing  and  v*n«*y)  ?  «nd  second,  a  otepontMMi  w- 

curious  parody  of  the  works  of  the  great  <»*^»"«  ***«  charactensties  of  t^msA 

masters  is  made  by  their  disciples  and  "''"^  ^^  *  writer,  without  en>eeiitt»tar- 

their  admirers;  it  is  they  who,  by  their  l««q«iDg any  one  of  h»  woHm.  Wthe 

clumsy  imitation,  bring  into  relief  all  the  ^™*  ^*P®°*^  ^  ^  "<^* ^"<^  f>erbaps« brtter 

faulte  of  the  work  they  copy."    Hugo,  f»P«c»m«n  *»!»«  *ho  foHowing,  eztroetid 

however,  has  suffered  both  from  enthusi-  ^'^^  /^®  '*  ^">*»  ^^  Cockayne,"  by  B. 

astic    imitators    and    professional    per-  **•  Leigh : 

verters;    his  •*  Marie  Tudors"  wrs  re-  only  skvtw. 

cently  parodied  under  the  title  of**  Marie,  {a  Pattorai  story,  qfter  Wordtvvrtk,) 

i\\    ronfles!"    When    Herr    Wagner's  i  marvcll'd  why  a  simple  child, 

**  Rienzi  "  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Tliat  lightly  dmws  Its  bmth, 

Lyrique,  some  Parisian  punster  brought  Should  utter  groans  so  rery  wUd 

out  a  parody  called  **  Rien  !  scie  en  trois  And  look  aa  pale  aa  Death, 

actes."*     This  article,  however,  is  too  Adopting  a  parental  tone. 

*  5ete,  literally  a  "  saw,*'  Lb  abont  equivalent  I  ask'd  her  why  she  crieO. 

In  the  argot  des  eouliue»  to  our  slang  use  of  the  Hie  damsel  answered,  with  a 

word '  aelh"  "  I've  got  a  pain  Uuidel 
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'*  I  thought  it  would  haye  eent  me  xnad 

Last  night  about  eleTen.'* 
Said  I,  "  What  Is  it  makes  yon  bad? 
How  many  apples  have  yon  had?" 

flhe  answer'd,  "  Only  seven  I " 


«< 


And  are  you  snre  yon  took  no  more^ 
My  MtUe  maid?  "  qnoth  I. 
*'  Ob,  please,  sir,  mother  gave  me  four, 
Bat  tk€if  were  In  a  piei " 

**  If  that  s  the  case,"  I  stammer'd  oat, 
"  Of  oottTse  yoa've  had  eleven." 

The  maiden  answered  with  a  poat, 
"  I  ain*t  had  more  nor  seven  I  ** 

I  wondered  hogelr  ^bat  she  meanly 
And  said,  "  I'm  bad  at  riddles, 

But  I  know  whei-e  little  gii'ls  are  sent 
For  teniag  taradiddles. 

"  Now  if  you  don't  reform,'*  said  I, 
•*  Tott*U  never  go  to  heaven !  *> 

Botaninvafai;  each  time  I  try 

Tbe  )ittl9fdiot  makes  reply, 
*'  I  ain't  had  more  nor  seven! " 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Tp  borrow  Wordsworth's  name  was  wrong, 

Ot  sUgfafly  misapplied; 
And  so  rd  better  call  my  song. 

"  Lines  after  Ache- inside  " 

And  q£  the  second  sort,  the  imitation 
of  manner  rather  than  matter,  there  can 
be  noHiing  more  pointed  than  the  follow- 
ing parody  of  Milton  by  John  Phillips, 
which  was  considered  by  Steele  the  finest 
bnrlesque  |»Qem  in  our  language : 

IPTB  SPLENDID  BSILLINO. 

Sing,  heavenly  mnse, 
nifaigs  nnsttempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme^ 
A  shilling,  breaohes,  and  chimeias  dire. 

Happy  Vtsf*  man  who,  void  of  cares  and  strilb, 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  splendkl  shilling!    He  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cry^d,  nor  sighs  for  cheerAil  ale. 

Wlienravindftil  of  the  nymph  whose  wanton  eye 
n^naflxed    his    sool,    and  kindled  amorous 

ftames^ 
Chlod  or  Phyllis,  he  each  circlhig  glass 
Wiflheth  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love; 
Meanwhile  he  smokes  and  laughs  at  merry  tale, 
Or  pan  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint,  etc. 

To  this  second  and  higher  school  of 
parody  belong  the  *'  Rejected  Addresses  " 
and  *'  Condensed  Novels.**  Mr.  Bret 
Uarte*s  power  of  imitation  has  been  call- 
ed a  9ifSk  sense.  In  these  sketches,  sug^ 
gestedby  Thackeray  s'*  Prize  Novelists," 
he  has  eVeir 'dared  to  perpetrate  a  parody 
of  Dickens,  evidently  his  own  favorite 
author :  di5ici|ble<9  cannot  always  see  thus 
clearly  the  faults  of  their  ma«sters.  Thack- 
eray himself  nppeails  to  he  imperrious  to 
parody.  In  one  of  the  earlier  Orpheus 
C.  Kerr  papers  was  a  series  of"  Rejected 


National  Hymns'*;  the  poem  attributed 
to  Mr.  Bryant  being  refused,  because 
from  the  first  line; 

The  sun  sinks  slowly  to  his  evening  poet, 

it  was  evident  that  the  poet  had  endeav- 
ored to  advertise  the  newspaper  of  which 
he  is  the  editor.  But  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  the  volumes  devoted  to  this  style  of 
parody  is  the  "  Diversions  of  the  Echo 
Club,"  recently  reprinted  from  an  Amer- 
ican magazine  by  Hotten  of  London,  and 
generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor.  The  following,  by  no 
means  the  most  excellent  of  the  twenty 
or  thirty  contained  in  the  thin  book,  is, 
however,  characteristic  alike  of  poet  and 
parodist: 

THE  PROMISSORT  MOTS. 

In  the  lonesome  latter  years, 

(Fatal  years  1) 
To  the  dropping  of  my  tears. 
Danced  the  mad  and  mystic  spheres, 
In  a  rounded,  reeling  rune, 

'Neath  tlie  moon- 
To  the  dripping  and  the  dropping  of  my  tears. 
Ah,  my  soul  is  swathed  in  gloom, 

(Ulalnmel) 
In  a  dim  Titanic  tomh; 
For  my  gaunt  and  gloomy  soul 
Ponders  o'er  the  penal  scroU, 
O'er  the  parchment  (not  a  rhyme) 
Out  of  place,  out  of  dme. 
I  am  shredded,  shorn,  unshUty, 

(O  the  Hftyl) 
And  the  days  have  passed,  Vbe  threok 

Over  me, 
And  the  debit  and  the  credit  are  as  one  to  hia 
and  me  I 
'Twas  the  random  runes  I  wrote 
At  the  bottom  of  the  note 
In  tlie  middle  of  the  night. 
In  the  mellow,  moonless  night. 
When  tlie  stars  were  out  of  sight, 
When  my  pulses,  like  a  knell. 
Danced  with  dun  and  dying  Ihys 
O'er  ihe  ruins  of  my  days. 
O'er  Uie  dimeless,  timeless  days, 
When  the  fifty,  drawn  at  thirty, 
Seeming  thrifty,  yet  the  dirty 
Lucre  of  the  loarket  was  the  most  that  I  could 
raisel 

Fiends  controlled  It, 

(Let  lUm  hold  iti) 
Devils  held  for  me  tho  Inkstand  and  the  pen ; 

Now  the  days  of  grace  are  o'er, 
(Ah,  Lenorel) 

I  am  but  as  other  men : 

What  is  time,  time,  thne, 

To  my  rare  and  nwio  rhyme, 

To  my  random,  reeling  rhyme, 

By  the  sands  along  the  shore. 
Where  the  tempest  whispers,  *'  Pay  him  I  **  and 
I  answer, 

"Nevermore!" 

Who,    having  read  Lewis    Oanoll^ 
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£Mat 


*^  Alice's  Adyenhiresi  in  Wonderland/' 
can  forget 

Twinkle,  twlnkleyllttle  bat  I 
How  I  wonder  wtuM  you  Yo  at, 
Up  aboye  the  world  ao  high, 
like  a  tea  tray  in  the  aky  I 

»nd  iihe  absurdly  comical  ooinmingling  of 

impo08it)iiities  in 

How  doth  the  litHe  orooodile 

Improre  his  shining  tail, 
And  pour  the  watem  of  the  Hlle 

On  erery  goldea  aoale  I 

How  cheerltany  he  seems  to  grin, 
How  neatly  spreads  his  olaws, 

And  welcomes  Uttle  fishes  in 
With  gently  smiling  Jaws  I 

Voltaire  gayly  parodied  Oasian,  bni  he 
winced  when  the  lash  fell  on  bis  own 
hock.  His  rule  that  "all  pleasantries 
ought  to  be  short,  and,  for  that  matter, 
grayities  too,"  applies  with  particular 
force  to  parody.  The  great  American 
editor  recognises  this  fiiot,  and  puts  into 
circulation  numberless  little  bits  of  paro- 
dy, which  float  hither  and  thither  with 
the  journalistic  waye,  bringing  laughter 
and  smiles  to  North  and  South.  For  in- 
stance, who,  possessing  or  having  pos- 
sessed a  cat,  dues  not  execrate  this : 

Oh,  kittens  I  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain  toys,  and  AiIl  of  fleas  : 
When  pafan  and  anguish  hang  o*er  men, 
We  torn  yon  into  sausage  then. 

And  laughter  oomes  onbiddeD  in  Indian 
summer  when  yre  read  that 

The  melancholy  days  haye  oome, 

The  saddest  of  the  year ; 
Too  warm,  alas  I  for  whiskey  pnnidi. 

Too  cold  for  lager  beer. 

Time  cufts  short  the  joys  of  rammer, 

and  we  must 

—  poll  up  the  wicket  and  the  stake. 
And  pnt  by  the  mallet  and  ball ; 
Ww  no  more  eroqnet'Il  be  played  tUs  year, 
It*a  getting  too  late  in  the  Ihll  I 

A  fayorite  poem,  frequently  found  in  the 
papers,  was  written  by  the  wittgr  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  ''Tribune.'*  It  be- 
gins: 

I  want  to  be  a  j^nmger. 

And  with  the  grangers  stand'  ■ 
A  lioniy-flsted  ftomer, 

With  a  haystack  in  my  hand. 

Beneath  the  tafl  tomato  tree 
Pll  swing  the  glittering  tioe. 

And  smite  the  wild  potato-bi^ 
As  he  skips  o'er  the  snow. 

I'ye  honght  myself  a  Ihirham  nun 

And  a  gray  alpaca  cow, 
A  look-stioh  Osi^ie  orange  hedg^, 

And  patent-leather  plough,  etc.,  elo. 

Ailer  a  careful  analysis  c/t  about  two 


hundred  and  fifty  parodies  enrrent  since 
1870,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  ten 
of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  '*  Jim/'  and  twoity- 
fiye  of  the  ''  Heathen  Chinee  " ;  ten  of 
''Jim  Bludso,"  thir^-fiye  of  the  *'IU- 
yen,"  fifteen  of  *'  Maud  Mailer/'  twenty 
of  the  *'  Ohaige  of  the  Light  Brigade/' 
twenty  of  '*  To  be  or  not  to  be/'  and  fifty 
or  more  of  "  fiieelsior/'  together  with 
about  sixty  or  serenty  of  misceUaiieoos 
poems.  But  the  poem  moal  parodied  is 
undoubtedly  '*  Hiawatha  ** ;  the  metre 
is  so  easy  and  the  style  so  simple,  that  it 
lends  itself  to  the  peryerter. 

To  conclude,  permit  the  qnotatSon  of 
two  short  parodies,  the  one  old,  the  other 
new :  Mr.  George  W.  Cable's 

TBS  LAST  ARBITAL. 
There  came  feo  port  last  flaiiteif  ■%|ii 

The  queerest  little  eral^ 
Withont  an  inch  of  rigghiig  on  ; 

I  looked,  and  looked,  and  laaghcd. 

It  seemed  so  curloas  that  she 
Should  cross  the  unknown  water. 

And  moor  herself  within  my  room— 
My  daoghter.  O  I  my  dan^ter  f 

Yet,  by  these  presents,  witness  all, 

She's  welcome  fifty  timea. 
And  oomes  consigned  to  Hope  sad  iMe, 

And  oommon  metra  iliymes. 
She  has  no  nmaUbtt  bat  this ; 

No  flag  floats  o'er  the  \rater ; 
She's  rather  new  for  Brltbh  Uoyda- 

llydaaght«r»OI  iajda««Mssr 

BIng  ont,  wild  beDO-aad  tame  oaoi  loo  ; 

Bittg  out  the  loyei's  nooa ; 
Bing  in  the  httle  wonted  aoofca ; 

Biog  in  the  bib  and  spoon. 
Blng  out  the  muse  ;  ring  In  fSbb  noiM ; 

King  in  the  milk  and  water. 
Away  with  paper,  fens,  and  Ink— 

My  daughter,  O I  my  dan^iter  I 

And  finally,  a  peeoliar  perfenioD  of  a 
popular  poem  written'  hjf  Bariiam,aDd  by 
him  appropriately  attributed  to  h  Dr. 
Peppercorn.  It  is  eomainad  in  eight  stn- 
ns,  three  of  which  only  are  herewith  ap- 
pended : 

Hot  a  son  had  he  got,  not  a  gnhua  or  aeli, 
And  he  lortM  oonlbundedly  fianted, 

Atf  he  boltod  away  without  Us  shot, 
And  the  landlady  after  him  hurried. 

AH  bare  and  exposed  to  the  iBlABlgM4l*«k 
SeeUned  In  the  gutter,  we  ftoad  hta' |. 

And  he  looked  like  agentlenMUi  tiktawaflNoae 
With  his  marshal  cloak  around  hhat 

8k>wty  and  sadly  we  all  walked  dowa 

From  his  room  in  the  uppermost 
A  rushlight  we  placed  on  the  cold 

And  we  left  bim  slooe  in  his  gloiyi 
J.  BaazTpaa  Ua 
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THE  WHI8KBY  WAB.  prayer  is  made,  and  sarrendera  at  discre- 
Tex  Homeric  episode  of  the  woman's  tion  with  the  firs^  hymn.  Bat  no  such 
temperance  war  has  been  the  tilt  of  Sir  awe  is  inspired  in  those  myriad  hell-holes 
Timothy  Titoomb  at  Archbishop  Parcell.  of  New  York,  like  Harry  Hill's,  where 
The  Archbishop  being  asked,  as  a  known  the  unwonted  presence  of  virtuous  women 
promoter  of  temperance  movements  and  a  is  actually  begged,  as  an  advertising  de- 
tofcal  abstinence  man,  to  join  the  crusade,  vice  to  draw  customers,  who  restrain  their 
refused  to  *'  preach  that  it  is  a  sin  for  the  thirst  while  the  exercises  go  on,  only  to 
day  laborer  to  restore  his  exhausted  slake  it  in  full  libations  when  the  fair  vis- 
strength  by  a  glass  or  two  of  beer,"  and  iters  go  out 

quoted  Christ *s  example  at  Cana,  the  Is  there  no  help  for  the  great  cities? 
custom  of  the  Eucharist,  and  many  passfv-  In  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  a  sensible 
ges  of  Scripture  in  defence  of  wine.  Then  act  was  proposed,  to  appoint  inspectors 
Timothy  Titeomb  fell  dreadfully  upon  the  of  liquors,  to  condemn  and  destroy  all 
luckless  prelate,  flinging  at  him  missiles  adulterated  or  poisonous  spirits  or  brewed 
from  his  own  arsenal,  in  the  shape  of  conn-  beverages,  and  heavily  fiue  the  makers  or 
ter  texts,  and  plentifully  belaboring  him.  sellers— an  act  that,  if  enforced,  would 
"  This,  then,"  the  Archbishop  with  sub-  destroy  the  greater  part  of  existing  stocks 
lime  confidence  had  said,  **  is  the  verdict  of  liquor.  In  another  legislature  has 
of  the  Word  of  Qod  :  Use— do  not  abuse ;  been  broached  a  law  for  very  costly  li- 
and  if  you  cannot  use  without  abusing,  censes,  conditioned  also  on  the  reputable 
use  not  at  all."  With  a  sublimer  infalli-  character  of  the  liquor-seller,  who  is  fur- 
bility  the  Titcomb  replied :  '*  You  have  thermore  put  under  heavy  bonds,  with 
made  a  mistake  which  you  can  hardly  rec-  two  good  sureties,  not  to  violate  the  laws 
tify  in  a  lifetime.  Your  influence  has  of  selling.  Such  requirements,  with 
been  given  to  the  wrong  side."  The  cul-  heavy  fines  for  selling  to  boys,  to  habitu- 
prit  made  no  answer.  Perhaps  he  had  al  drunkards,  and  to  men  whose  fiunilies 
never  heard  of  this  heretical  Titcomb,  and  protest  against  the  sale,  ought  to  rid  us, 
was  not  favorably  struck  by  Mr.  T.'s  ini-  when  enforced,  of  two-thirds  of  the  grog- 
tial  steps  for  a  colloquy.  At  all  events  he  shops,  and  the  vilest  at  that, 
deigns  no  rejoinder  yet,  and  perhapsi  any  But  the  men  most  capable  of  effscting 
way  the  reply  would  only  be  another  this  reform  haye  of  late  years  been  work- 
Scriptural  verse,  say  Paul's  adviee  to  Tim-  ing  on  a  different  solution  of  the  tempw- 
otby :  "  Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stom-  ance  problem.  The  temperance  caose 
ach's  sake  and  thine  ofUo  mfirmities."  now  takes  tha guise  not  only  of  total  ab- 
Meanwhile  the  main  crusade,  rapidly  stinence,  but  pf  prohibition.  Hence  its 
developing  itself,  reveals  that,  wondrous-  apostles  are  content  if  drinking  liquor,  no 
ly  successful  and  useful  in  towns,  in  great  matter  how  temperately,  b^rts  the  drink- 
cities  it  is  a  comparative  failure.  Yet  in  er ;  for  ihs^.hwtfi  to  save  to  total  absti- 
great  cities,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  nence  the  man  WKo  might  keep  on  pull- 
Brooklyn^  St.  Louis,  where  it  is  wasted  ing  at  fpirita  forever,  provided  the  bever- 
breath  to  talk  of  prohibition,  a  check  to  age  were  more  nuI)^and  wholesome.  The 
the  awful  evils  of  intemperance  is  needed  logic  is  odd,  andstaria  a  smile ;  but  it  is 
more  than  anywhere  else.  In  the  village,  familiar  in  associated  effort.  Few  poli- 
where  everybody  knows  his  neighbor,  and  ticians,  for  example,  desire  to  see  the 
even  the  whiskey-seller  is  »  regular  fel-  hostile  p<^  efeanaed  and  purified,  but 
low-^itisen,  when  this  person's  shop  is  more  mapa^t  rather,  in  order  that  con- 
suddenly  besieged  by  the  squire's  wife,  verts  may  nota  sheet  disgust  come  over  to 
and  the  minister's  mother,  and  the  doc-  the  right  fold.  teQfpeNu|ce  men  used  to 
tor's  daagfcter,  and  {jy  all  the  village  li^  work  to  make  the  lioeiuic^  fiSid ;  now  the 
dies,  Bonififcce  la  often  beaten  before  a  leagues  hold  that  to  bvof  any  lioooae 
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system  would  bring  a  stain  on  the  absti-  fessed  oonyersion  in  my  meetings,  I  gnre 
nenoe  cause.  '*  Good  enough  for  them,"  them  up.  I  found  the  attempt  to  num- 
chuckle  the  prohibitionists  when  people  ber  Isi-ael  an  impossibility,  and  suspected 
are  sickened  by  bad  gin.    '*  No  concern    that  it  might  be  a  sin.    I  must   tbere- 

of  ours,"  they  cry,  when  it  is  proposed  to  fore  refer  the  answer  to  this  inqaiiy  to 
benefit    the  community  by  diminishing    thestatisticsof  the  Judgment,  which  will 

licenses.  So,  in  fine,  we  see  societies  be  more  accurate  than  my  most  careful 
formed  expressly  to  check  the  evils  of     endeavors    could    possibly  make   it.     1 

drunkenness  feeling  it  a  point  of  con-  abandoned  the  efibrt  to  reckon  numbers 
science  to  leave  a  part  of  those  evils  with-     more  than  twenty  years  ago."    So  wrote 

out  any  remedies,  when  the  remedy  they  the  Elder  in  1867,  in  his  autobiography, 

desire  is  not  applied.  published  by  Sheldon  &  Co. — a  volume 

Teetotalism  has  wrought  so  much  good,  of  rare  and  even  romantic  interest.    This 
has  saved  so  many  men  from  shame  and  book  it  became  my  pleasant  task  to  re- 
crime  to  honor,  use,  and  happiness,  that  view  at  great  length  for  "  The  Galaxy  '* ; 
any  deliberate  policy  which  its  friends  and  I  still  remember  that  in  the  two  or 
adopt  must  not  be  hastily  condemned,  three  specimen  sermons  of  the  work,  it 
Still,  the  prohibition  principle  is  not  the  then  seemed  to  roe  that  a  carefal  hand, 
abstinence  principle,  nor  a  necessary  se-  whether  editor's  or  elder's,  had  pmned 
quence  of  it ;  teetotalism  rests  on  voluntary  away  some  of  the  juicy  outgrowths  of  the 
self-constraint,  the  Maine  law  on  forcible  preacher's  quaint    fancy   and    his    gro- 
prevention.    Besides,  it  is  not  sure  that  tesquely   original    style.     But   perhaps 
all  temperance  men  are  prohibitionists;  many  of  the  Elder's  best  flashes  were 
and  if  a  man  of  admitted  intelligence,  in-  struck  out  by  the  sheer  fervor  of  delivery, 
tegrity,  and  humanity  opposes  a  prohib-        Be  this  as  it  may,  I  chanced  to  be  re- 
itory  liquor  law,  it  will  not  do  to  jump  to  porting  one  series  of  the  Elder's    dls- 
the  conclusion  that  he  cannot  fully  appre-  courses,  delivered  in  185- ;  and  therefore 
ciate  the  evils  of  intemperance.    A  man  when,  the  other  day,  the  wires  told  the 
may  appreciate  the  exceeding  sinfulness  story  of  the  great  evangelist's  death,  I 
of  sin,  and  yet  be  skeptical  of  his  power  turned  musingly  to  the  old  note-book, 
to  root  it  out  of  human  nature  by  legisla-  and  found  in   it  some  Elderisms  which 
tion.    However,  be  this  as  it  may,  while  may  now  please  the  idle  reader.     For 
prohibition  is  the  sole  word  of  ambition  their  fidelity  I  vouch  ;  but,  alas !  it  was 
with  the  temperance  cause,  its  scope  will  the  missing  voice,  look,  gestore  that  gave 
be  limited.    Where  it  perfectly  succeeds  these  gems  their  lustre, 
there  is  of  course  no  liquor  trade  to  regu-        For  homespun  wit,  sarcasm,  fierceness, 
late ;  but  where  the  struggle  for  prohibi-  for  an  oddity  sometimes  seeming  irrever- 
tion  conspicuously  falls,  it  is  worth  while  ent,  yet  joined  to  solemnity,  few  pulpi- 
to  try  other  appliances  for  a  multitude  of  teers  in   modern  times,  I    fancy,  have 
evils  which  are  perfectly  open  to  remedy,  equalled  Rnapp.     Almost  as  dramatic  as 

Gough,  almost  as  mirthful  in  story-telling 

ELDER  KN  APP.  and  as  powerful  in  pathos,  the  Elder  moved 

Multitudes  have  read  with  emotion  people  to  laughter  and  tea|9,  to  beatitude 

the  recent  tidings  of  the  death,  at  Rock-  and  terror.    Like  a  consu^ma^te  orator  he 

ford,  Illinois,  of  the  illustrious  Baptist  felt  his  hearers.     "  Whitfield  preached 

Jacob  Knapp,  compared  with  whom  com-  God,"  he  said  in  one  sermon,  "among 

mon  revivalists  (as  his  class  of  preacher  stones  and  clubs  and  rotten  eggB  and  dead 

is  called)  are  pygmies.    Bom  in  Otsego  cats."    At  the  mention  of  cats  a  titter 

county.  New  York,  in  1799,  he  evan-  ran  through  the  audience,  whereupon  the 

gelized  as  far  as  California  on  the  one  Elder  repeated  and  emphasized  the  eggi 

hand  and  Spain  on  the  other.    During  and  cats.    But  it  must  not  be  supposed 

his  half  century  of  labor,  he  must  have  that  the  only  purpose  of  his  oddities  was 

been  the  means  of  awakening,  according  to  amuse.    "  I  pat  some  wheat  and  some 

to. his  tally,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  million  chaff  in  my  sermons,"  he  said,  **aiid  I 

souls ;  for,  thirty  years  ago,  he  gave  up  throw  out  the  chaff  in  hopes  that  tome 

the   score   at   one    hundred    thousand,  who  come  to  get  that  may  pi<^  np  a 

'^  After  my  reckonings  took  in  more  than  little  wheat  among  it"    With  ibo  flame 

one  hundred  thousand  persons  who  pro-  view  he  ofWn  gave  strange  tities  to  hk 
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disoouiMB.    When  holditig  a  reTiyal,  he  times  one  result  of  religious  ezoitements. 

sometimes  preached  twice  a  day  on  the  Tbe  Elder  did  not  explain  the  parallel ; 

first  six  days  of  tbe  week,  with  a  prayer^  he  rarely  explained  his  keen  and  sly  hits, 

meeting,  besides,  eyery  morning ;  and  on  leaving  those  to  see  them  who  could. 

Saturday  there  were  three  prayer-meet-  Answering  this  same  charge,  be  once 

ings,  or  else  two  and  one  seryiceof  preach-  coolly  pointed  out  a  gentleman  sitting  in 

ing.     On  Sunday  he  often  announced  his  a  front  pew,  saying,  **  Why,  there's  a 

sutjects  for  ensuing  evenings ;  and  here  brother  who  was  almost  dead  with  heart 

are  two  lists  which  I  took  down,  by  way  complaint  and  rheumatism.    But  he  de- 

of  specimens,  from  his  lips :  termined  to  go  to  the  meetings  and  do  his 

Monday ^The  Penonality,  Chaiaoter,  aad  duty  there  at  all  events.     And  what's  the 

Destiny  of  the  DevU.  consequence?    Why,  his  heart  complaint 

Tuejdasf, -Why  Goa  lets  the  I>evll  live.  ^^  i^ft  bij^  ^^  ^e  has  got  so  well  that 

Wednesday. —A.  Prayer>meeting  in  Heu.  ,                       i.    xu            l-    _  xl 

T*Kr.A^.-The  Goodness  of  oi^d.  ^«  <»»  come  to  the  meetings  three  times 

jrritfay.-.Justioe  Of  God  in  the  Paxanatlon  of  ^  day ;  and  if,  instead  of  that,  he'd  gone 

the  Wicked.  to  the  physicians,  they  might  have  kept 

,,    '     ^  him  ten  years,  and  then  he'd  have  died 

Aftffitf^.— My  Ox  Sermon.  •^_.  ijr^u*  i 
T»««^y-My  Hen  and  Chicken  Sermon.  ^"^  ^S^J^^*  ^"^  \  ^"^^^  K*^®  y?"  »  ^«»«JJ 
iredne«d(iy.-A  Funeral  Sermon  on  Men  now  ^^^^  lastances  of  cures  as  this.  I  tell 
living.  you  a  man  will  live  and  grow  fat  if  be  at- 
TAurjAjy—Where  Cain  got hia  Wife.  tends  to  his  religious  duties."  In  an- 
One  Sunday  evening  he  announced,  other  sermon  he  spoke  of  a  man  **  who 
with  the  utmost  placidity  of  tone  and  was  sick,  and  they  all  said  he'd  die,  and 
featare,  and  with  his  inimitable  drawl,  tried  to  keep  him  away  from  the  protract- 
*^  On  Tuesday  I  will  show  you  scriptur*  ed  meetings.  *  Well,'  says  he,  *  I'm  a- 
ally  how  you'll  feel  in  hell.  On  Wed-  going  to  die,  then,  if  my  time's  come, 
nesday  I  shall  preach  on  Univetsalism."  but  I'm  going  to  the  meetings  anyhow.' 
His  selection  of  topics  was  apparently  no  And  he  did  come,  and  he  lived  and  got 
random  a&ir,  but  a  matter  of  thouglit  fat ;  and  that's  what  all  the  physicians 
and  conscience ;  for  one  evening  he  said :  in  the  world  couldn't  have  done  for  him." 
"I  had  intended  to  preach  from  *I  have  In  the  same  resolute  spirit,  the  Elder 
great  confidence,'  etc. ;  but  on  praying  declared  that ''  the  converts  must  keep  at 
over  the  subject,  and  being  desirous  it  all  tbe  time,  working  hard,  or  else 
always  to  follow  the  wishes  of  God,  I  they'll  have  a  dyspepsia — they'll  die  like 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  preach  from  'I  rotten  sheep."  He. defended  his  system 
have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  of  rapid  conversion  in  the  boldest  way. 
hast  left  thy  fist  love.'  "  He  had  one  story  about  being  invited  to 
The  energy  with  which  he  defended  take  tea  with  a  lady,  who  told  him  she 
the  scheme  of  '*  protracted  meetings"  ''felt  a  hope."  *'*  Well,  madam,' said 
was  remarkable.  One  of  his  best  stories  I>  'just  leave  your  tea  a  little  while, 
was  that  of  El\jah  praying  for  ''  Rain,  and  come  right  down  here  with  me  to  tha 
rain,  O  Lord,  rain^^^  and  his  sarcastic  creek,  and  I'll  baptise  you.'  And  she 
hypothesis  that  somebody  came  up  to  the  did,  and  I  baptized  her,  and  she  went 
prophet  and  asked  him,  in  a  soft  voice,  back  to  the  house.  Well,  her  parents 
'*  if  he  hadn't  better  pray  for  a  gentle  didn't  so  much  as  suspect  she  was  under 
dew,  to  water  and  refresh  the  earth,  and  conviction,  and  it  frightened  the  old  man 
not  a  great  torrent  to  sweep  away  houses  a  little  when  he  heard  she  was  baptized, 
and  destroy  the  crops,  and  perhaps  folks  However,  he  was  soon  rejoicing  with  the 
will  be  caught  out  in  it,  and  get  cold,  rest."  This  story  caused  a  little  laughter 
and  sick,  and  die.  '  Why,  for  Ckxi's  in  the  congregation, 
sake,  sir,'  says  Elyab, '  you  a'n't  afraid  Enforcing  the  same  theory,  he  declared: 
of  rain  now,  are  you  ?  Why,  you  are  all  ''There  are  millions  and  millions  in 
dying  with  drought ! '  And  he  went  on  heaven  to-night,  who  would  have  been 
and  prayed, '  Rain  !  rain ! '  and  tbe  bless-  in  hell  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  wit- 
ing  came."  The  reader  will  note  the  nessing  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  For 
art  in  this  analogy,  even  to  the  point  of  this  reason  I  would  not  have  the  bap- 
men  getting  sick  and  dying — hinting,  of  tism  of  a  believer  delayed  one  day. 
oooxse,  at  the  charge  that  this  is  some  And  I  hope  this  church  won't  attend  to 
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the  ftdyioe  of  memben  of  other  eharcheii  tive  as  before.**  Spetking  of  ^eetrimil 
in  this.  This  delay  and  adfice  to  delay  religion  that  bean  no  frait  in  pi^ctical 
10  all  the  work  of  the  devil  from  begin*  life,  heasked:  '^  Why,  who  does  not  know 
ning  to  end.  Why,  some  of  these  same  that  the  devil  ui  as  orthodox  as  any  doe- 
ehuroh-members would  teaeh  Jesas  about  tor  of  divinity  in  the  world?  And  if 
religion  if  he  eame  on  earth  again !  "  To  you  ask  me  how  I  know  he's  as  orthoduz 
the  charge  of  fanaticism  he  replied :  as  any  doctor  of  divinity,  I  answer,  be- 
*'  If  you  live  a  true  Christian,  they'll  call  cause  lie  studied  divinity  in  the  best  theu- 
you  a  fanatic  ;  and  if  you  live  as  a  good  logical  seminary  in  the  nnivene^and  touk 
many  Christians  do,  they  will  call  yon  a  his  lectures  fresh  from  Qod." 
hypocrite— and  not  be  so  very  far  out  of  For  novelrreadjIAg  the  Elder  bad  much 
the  way  either. "  Referring  to  some  op-  contempt.  '*Then  there  are  the  rotten- 
position  excited  among  sundry  churches  hearted,  eracked-brained  novelists,  whose 
against  him,  he  said  he  solemnly  believed  trash  you  read  instead  of  the  Bible, 
that  **  many  churches  in  this  city  will  be  Why,  all  the  novels  ever  written  hftveoH 
blotted  out,  unless  they  repent ;  "  where-  got  solid  sense  enough  in  'em  to  fill  a 
as,  on  the  other  hand, "  I  can  tell  a  liv-  thimble;  not  if  it  was  all  boiled  down,  and 
Ing  Christian  as  quick  as  1  see  him  " —  evaporated,  and  pressed  down." 
even  passing  him  on  the  street.  I  have  no  room  for  further  illnstratioDS 

Eloquence  of  a  genuine  sort  was  not  of  the  Elder's  style.    Some  grave  and 

rare  in  the  Elder *s  sermons.    '*  There's  Astidious  persons  used  to  ol^ject,  and  very 

one  language,"  he  said,  **  that  no  world*  sinoerely,  to  his  droll  langonge ;  otfaen 

ly  man  can  understand,  and  that's  the  supereiliously  regarded  him  only  in  a 

language  of  Oinaan.    Why,  there  was  a  humorous  light,  as  a  kind  of  theological 

deaf  and  dumb  man  in            ,  that  stood  harlequin,  whose  entertainment  th^  pR>- 

np  in  church  meeting  and  related  his  fessed  to  consider  of  a  low  but  rac^  order, 

conversion— couldn't  speak,  mind  you.  However,  these  persons  forgot  that  as  it 

but  he  was  admitted  at  once,  and  the  **  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  np  a 

whole  vestry  was  in  tears.    Why,  blessed  world,"  so  it  takes  all  sorts  of  preacbeis 

be  God  !  if  he  couldn't  speak,  his  soul  to  please  them.    In  fiioe  of  the  enormous 

stood  tiptoe  in  his  eyes!"    This  beau-  numberof  con  versions  made  by  the  Elder, 

tiful  figure  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  coupled  with  his  being  invited  for  fiirty 

lines  in  '*I1  Penseroso,"  which,  to  judge  years  from  palpit  to  pulpit  among  the 

from  the  Elder's  dislike  of  general  liter-  leading  city  eongregations  of  a  most  in- 

atnre,  he  had  probably  never  read :  telligent,  lealous,  and  spiritual  Proteet- 

And  looks  oonmiercliig  wlfli  the  skies,  ant  mt,  we  cannot  fairly  deny  either  his 

ThymptioalBitttaiginttiliwejres-  power  or  his  popularity,    ffisaimwasto 

Of  course  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  hnn-  save  souls,  not  to  mak9  mimpeaohable 
dnds  of  terse,  strong,  and  meaty  express  harangues ;  and  the  statistics  of  his  con- 
rioBB  from  the  Elder's  sermons.    He  spoke  versions  showed,  wiiat  the  hearer  might 
if  the  **  heaven-daring  spirit "  of  Theo-  himself  observe,  that  h»  pulpit  oomicali- 
dore  Parker.    He  described  spiritualism  ties,  so  far  from  killing  his  pathos  or  ha 
ifl^^^eonglomerationof  ail  the  filth  and  solemnity,  only  heightened  tbem  fiir  a 
sooflE  of  the  damned  in  the  burning  lake."  large  class  of  people,  according  to  the 
Again  he  asserted   that   *'  every    Uni-  well-known  laws  of  contrast  and  reaction 
versalist.  Atheist,  and  Deist  is  a  grave  in  human  nature.  Besides,  sueh  sentenoes 
spread  over  by  the  devil  with  cobwebs."  as  I  have  given  were  scattered  through 
Of  persecution  he  said :  **  Persecution  is  many  sermons,  it  being  worth  while,  of 
a  part  of  the  legacy  Christ  left  us ;  if  oourse,  to  quote  in  so  brief  an  essay  only 
you  don't  take  it,  you'll  go  to  hell."  what  the  Elder  had  to  say  that  othera  do 
Again,  in  his  old-fashioned  way,  he  said  :  not  say,  leaving  out  that  which  all  ny 
**  Sit  down  at  the  table  and  eat  a  piece  of  alike.    Still,  the  effect  of  this  culling  the 
eustard  pie,  and  it  tastes  good ;  but  take  fiowers— the  Elder-flowers— «nd  so  con- 
some  honey  first,  and  there's  no  sweetness  pactly  pressing  them,  is,  I  eonfasi,  to 
in  the  pie.    Now  religion  is  sweeter  than  provide  for  the  reader  a  pretty  strong  eq> 
honey  or  the   honeycomb;    and   hence  ofElder»teft. 
after  religion  sin  is  no  longer  so  attrao>  P&ajp  QnuaD- 
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AOASSIZ'S  MODS  OF  TEACHING  several  days.    The  next  animal  was  a 

8CIENCB.  spatangoid,  an  animal  somewhat  like  both 

Plior.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan  the  others.  "  Now  homologize  these 
AgricuH«i»i  College,  contributes  to  the  three,"  said  Agassis.  Then  a  third  and 
«'  School  *•  an  admirable  sketch  of  Prof,  fourth  species  were  given,  very  different 
Agassix's  method  of  teaching.  Mr.  Beal  in  appearance  from  the  others,  and  the 
was  for  some  time  a  pupil  in  the  Museum  pupy  ^jy,  ^i^  f^[^  ^  4«  Compare !  It  is 
at  Cambridge.  The  first  precepts  he  easy  enough  to  observe  isolated  parts- 
received  were  about  as  follows:  "If  any  one  can  soon  learn  to  do  that;  but 
you  study  with  me,  you  must  not  look  ^hen  you  compare  two  oloects,  you  take 
at  a  book  for  some  time— several  months,  a  step  in  philosophy."  In  course  of  time 
Yoii  must  learn  to  see,  to  observe  for  morals  were  compared  with  sea  urchins 
yourself."  After  some  questions,  he  and  starfishes.  "  I  looked  two  weeks  at 
handed  the  pupil  half-a-doasen  or  more  the  corals,"  says  Mr.  Beal,  **  but  did  not 
dead  sea-urchins,  and  went  away,  saying,  g^  ^11  of  them  to  suit  him.  It  took  more 
**  I  want  to  see  what  you  can  make  of  time  still." 

them,  and  in  a  day  or  two  1'  will  see  In  a  few  months  books  were  allowed, 

how  you  get  along."    Mr.  Beal  exam-  Agassiz  was  wont  to  say  :  **  Study  speci- 

ined  the  specimens  as  closely  as  he  could,  ^ens  and  refer  to  books,  and  not  the  re- 

Tiewed   them    through   a   pocket   lens,  ^^^g^^  as   is    usually  done.     Text-book 

broke  them  in  pieces,  and  made  some  knowledge  about  nature  does  not  amount 

small  drawings;   but  he  was  glad  when  to  anything."    "  After  realizing  the  ef- 

night   came,  for   it   seemed  to  him  as  feet  of  this  mode  of  studying  natural  his- 

thoagh  he  had  learned  all  there  was  of  tory  upon  myself  and  my  students,"  says 

sea  urchins.    The  next  day  Agassis  ask-  Mr.  Beal  in  conclusion,  "  and  seeing  the 

ed,  "  Well,  what  have  you  seen  ?  "     He  progress  of  others  pursuing  this  course, 

glanced  at  the  drawings,  gave  a  few  hints  i  ^m  sure  it  is  the  correct  way.    With 

what  to  look  for,  gave  names  for  a  few  gniall  scholars  it  may  be  somewhat  modi- 

of  the  parte,  noticed  some  mistakes,  but  fi^d,  but  to  take  a  course  of  a  few  weeks 

made  no  corrections.     The  pupil  sup-  i^  a  text-book,  with  a  few  references  to 

posed  that  now  other  specimens  were  to  specimens,  is  time  poorly  spent     Better 

be  given  him  for  study.    But  no ;  he  was  by  fiir  give  each  student  a  grasshopper 

to  study  aea  urchins  for  some  time  yet.  and  a  small  microscope,  let  him  work  at 

AgassU  called  every  day  for  two  or  three  it  and  tell  you  all  he  has  seen,  giye  a 

weeks,  listening  to  what  the  pupil  had  to  fe^  hints  now  and  then,  and  ask  some 

say,  till  he  committed  a  mistake.    Then  questions/' 

he  would  say,  "You  are  wrong,"  and  go  ■  - 

away.      **  I  vvas  surprised  at   my  own  SCIENCE  IN  IRELAND, 

work,"  says  Mr.  Beal,  "  surprised  at  the  A  tbbt  remarkable  pnjtest  was  recently 

end  of  that  time  to  find  something  new  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 

every  day."  Dublin  and  other  members  of  the  Irish 

After  this  he  was  put  to  dissecting  hierarchy,  signed  by  a  large  number  of 

.<ipeoimeos  which  had  been  in  alcohol,  and  studente,  past  and  present,  of  the  Irish 

occasionally  went  to  the  seaside  for  fresh  Catholic  University.    Among  the  signa- 

specimens.     In  a  similar   manner   one  taries  were  many  members  of  the  legal 

speoiea  of  starfish  was  examined,  occupy-  and  medieal  professions,  and  also  several 

ing  only  a  week  or  so.    "  Thes^  two  ani-  Roman  Catholic  priests.    The  memorial^ 

mate,"  aaid  Agassis,  "  the  sea  urchin  (a  which  occupies  some  thirty  closely- i»rinted 

flattened  sphere)  and  the  starfish  (with  pamphlet  pages,  begins  by  declaring  that 

five  rays  or  arms) ,  are  composed  of  sim-  the  defects  in  the  working  and  adminis- 

ilar  partSf  arranged  in  a  simihir  manner,  tration  of  the  University  endanger  its  ex- 

Leam  how  it  is- "    This  was  work  for  istenoe.     They  specially  regret  that  the 
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teaching  of  science  in  the  University  has  thing  as  a  mollusk  or  an  echinodenn. 

not  been  attended  to  as  much  as  it  might  Altogether,  Mr.  Goadby  thought  he  had 

be.    This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  never  shown  his  preparations  to  a.  more 

in  view  Of  the  current  charge  that  the  ignorant  set  of  men  than  the  students  of 

Roman  Church  is  on  principle  opposed  Cambridge. 

to  the  modern  sciences.  The  protest  al-  As  an  illustration  of  the  benefit  that 
lades  regretfully  to  the  recent  secession  might  be  derived  from  tiie  introduction  of 
of  Professor  Sullivan,  and  dwells  on  the  natural  history  into  schools,  Mr.  Goad- 
melancholy  fact  that  '*  no  Lrish  Catholic  by  was  once  lecturing  on  his  preparations 
man  of  science  can  be  found  to  take  his  at  Cheltenham,  when  he  bad  amongst 
place.'*  The  document  declares  that  the  his  auditors  Lord  M.,  of  the  Irish  peei^ 
lecture  list  of  the  '*  University"  does  not  age.  Lord  M.  was  a  middle-aged  man, 
include  the  name  of  a  single  professor  of  congenitally  lame,  so  as  to  be  dependent 
the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  or  the  on  others  for  locomotion.  PoasesBing  an 
name  of  a  solitary  teacher  in  even  such  active  mind,  and  unable  to  take  the 
branches  as  descriptive  geometry,  geol-  amusements  of  other  men  of  his  order, 
ogy,  zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  min-  he  had  given  his  mind  a  good  deal  to 
eralogy,  mining,  astronomy,  philology,  study,  but  not  wholly,  for  the  gaming  ta- 
ethnology,  mechanics,  electricity,  or  ble  had  unfortunately  acquired  a  strong 
optics.  With  reference  to  the  inferiority  dominion  over  him,  and  he  bad  thus  lust 
of  Irish  Catholics  in  scientific  knowledge,  nearly  all  his  patrimonial  property.  This 
the  memorialists  use  the  following  vigor-  clever  nobleman,  who  was  loved  by  evexy- 
ous  language  :  **  We  are  determined  that  body  for  his  amiable  disposition,  seemed 
such  inferiority  shall  exist  no  longer.  If  exceedingly  interested  in  the  lecture^  and 
scientific  training  be  unattainable  in  our  after  it  was  over  he  lingered  an  bonr, 
own  University,  Irish  Catholics  will  seek  inspecting  and  inquiring  into  the  peca- 
it  at  Trinity,  or  the  Queen's  colleges,  or  liarities  of  the  animals.  At  last  he  ex- 
tbey  will  study  for  themselves  the  works  claimed,  *'  If  I  had  been  taught  such 
of  Haeckel,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  things  in  my  youth,  what  it  would  have 
and  Lyell."  What  the  prelates  are  go-  been  for  me!  *' — implying  that  the  hav- 
ing to  do  about  it  has  not  transpired.  ing  such  an  amusement  for   bis  leisure 

hours  would  have  saved  him  from  those 

NATURAIi  HISTORY  AT  THE  ENGLISH  wretched  pursuits  in  which  he  had  found 

UNIVERSITIES.  excitement,  and  which  had  proved   his 

Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  in  his  *'  Scrap 

Book,*'  says  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 


rum. 


British  Association  at  Cambridge  in  1845,  CULTIVATION  OF  AMERICAN  WILD 
Mr.  Goadby,  who  had  his  beautiful  anat*  FRUITS, 
omications  of  the  lower  animals  exhibited  Dr.  Asa  Gray  discourses  as  follows  in 
in  the  model  room,  was  greatly  struck  by  the  "  Horticulturist  '*  on  the  poreibili- 
the  ignorance  of  the  University  students,  ties,  under  cultivation,  of  certain  Ameri- 
as   shown    by  the   remarks  they   made  can  wild  fruits :  ^*  A  few  wild  fruits  may 
and  the  questions  they  asked.    One,  who  be  mentioned  which  manifestly  have  great 
had  a  lady  on  his  arm,   told  her  that  capabilities,  as  for  instance  the  persini- 
these  were  models.    Another,  similarly  mon  and  the  Asminia,  or  western  pa- 
attended,  apparently   wishing   to  avoid  paw,  so  called.     Both  freely  o£fer,  from 
troublesome  questions,  said  to  his  com-  spontaneous  seedlings,  incipient  choice 
panion  very  oracularly,  "  Oh,  this  is  all  varieties  to  be  selected  from;  both  fruit 
anatomy.'*    A  third  collegian  inquired  when  only  a  few  years  old,  thereby  accel- 
who  made  these  things?    **  The  glasses,  crating  the  fixation  of  selected  varieties 
do  you  mean?"  inquired  Mr.  Goadby.  into  races;  and  both  give  ftuits  of  types 
**  No ;  the  things  in  the  glasses."    ••  The  wholly  dintinct  from  any  others  we  pes- 
same  that  made  you,"  was  the  reply,  sees  of  temperate  climes.     He  that  his 
Several  men  better   informed  spoke  of  not  tasted  a  kaki  has  no  conception  of  the 
the  oy  ects  comprehensively  as  insects,  Diospyros  genus.    The  custard  apples  of 
though  only  a  portion  of  them  were  of  the  West  Indies  give  some  idea  of  what 
that  class  in  the  animal  kingdom.    None  might  be  made  of  our  papaw  when  ame- 
of  these  men  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  lioiated  by  cultivation  and  olose  seleetkn 
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from  several  generations.  Our  American  peaks,  by  the  catting  process  of  the  alter- 
plums  have  for  many  years  been  in  some  nate  slight  dews  and  frosts  which  the  ex- 
sort  of  cultivation,  and  have  improved  on  pedition  has  found  to  be  common  in  the 
the  wild  forms*  Their  extreme  liability  winter  nights  in  the  Sahara.  These  frag- 
to  black  rot  and  other  attacks  renders  ments  lie  around  in  profusion,  and,  to  a 
thorn  for  the  present  unpromising.  Our  careless  observer,  might  appear  not  unlike 
wild  chestnuts  are  sweeter  than  those  of  some  of  the  ruder  flint  Chips  of  the  palad- 
V\e  Old  World,  and  races  might  perhaps  oiithic  age.  But  Dr.  Zittel,  who  has 
be  developed  with  the  nuts  as  large  as  made  a  study  of  the  latter,  took  pains  to 
Spanish  chestnuts,  without  loss  of  flavor,  examine  some  thousands  of  these  natural 
We  might  have  much  better  and  thinner-  chippings  of  flint,  and  found  bat  a  single 
shelled  hickory  nuts.  The  pecan  is  wait-  one  which  an  experienced  eye  could  take 
ing  to  have  the  bitter  matter  between  the  to  resemble  those  which  have  attracted 
shell  and  the  kernel  bred  out ;  the  butter-  so  much  notice  in  Europe.  Hence  he 
nuts  and  black  walnuts  to  have  their  ex-  concludes  that  the  Sahara  flints  afford  a 
cess  of  oil  turned  into  farinaceous  and  fresh  and  very  strong  indirect  proof  of 
sagary  matter,  and  their  shells  thinned  the  production  of  the  others  by  the  hu- 
and  smoothed  by  continued  good  breed-  man  agency  to  which  science  has  already 
ing ;  then  they  will  much  surpass  the  Eu-  attributed  them. 

ropean  walnut.    All  this  requires  almost  

aniimited  time ;  but  it  is  not  for  those  TH£  CHAMELEON, 

who  are  ei\joying  the  fruits  which  it  has  AccoRniNO    to    M.    Paul    Bert,    the 

taken  thousands  of  years  to  perfect,  to  re-  changes  of  color  in  the  chameleon  are  pro- 

frain  from  the  good  work  which  is  to  in-  duced  by  emotions  and  passions  in  the  an- 

crease  the  exyoyments  of  far  future  gener-  imal,  and  hence  they  are  to  be  explained 

ations."  through  the  nervous  system.    But  does 

this  system  act  directly  or  only  through 

GEOLOGY  OF  THE  SAHARiL  the  bloodvessels?    A  very  simple  experi- 

Dr.  Zittsl,  the  geologist  who  accompa-  ment  made  by  M.  Bert  shows  that  the 
nies  the  Rol^  expedition  through  the  Sa-  nerves  act  directly.  He  ties  up  the  vas- 
hara,  cites  many  facts  in  support  of  the  cular  system  of  one  of  the  animal's  limbs, 
theory  that  the  great  African  desert  is  leaving  the  nerve  intact ;  under  such  con- 
the  dried-up  basin  of  a  former  shallow  ditions  the  changes  of  color  take  place 
sea.  The  fine  quartz  sand,  in  particles  precisely  as  though  the  arteries  were  ear- 
never  larger  than  a  pin-head,  which  rying  blood  into  the  tissues.  On  the  other 
forms  at  once  the  main  feature  and  the  hand,  if  the  nerve  be  severed,  the  tissues 
danger  of  its  surface,  is  not  produced  from  llbcome  deep  bUck,  and  retain  that  color, 
any  formation  in  or  near  it,  and  must  Probably  the  nerves  concerned  in  this 
have  been  carried  to  it  by  some  foreign  function  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of 
agency.  The  real  surface  of  the  desert  is  the  vaso-motor  system,  for  when  the  ani- 
a  bare,  dry  chalk  plateau.  Above  it  rise  mal  is  poisoned  with  curare,  and  all  the 
here  and  there  the  isolated  peaks  called  other  nerves  thus  paralyzed,  the  chame- 
by  the  Arabs  '*  witnesses,"  which  are  of  leon  becomes  black ;  but  if  now  an  elec- 
a  later  chalk  formation.  The  tops  of  trie  current  be  directed  on  the  sciatic 
these,  where  several  are  visible,  are  inva-  nerve,  in  which  the  nerves  of  coloration 
riably  in  a  plane,  showing  that  they  are  are  found  existing,  the  muscles  do  not 
the  fragments  of  an  ancient  surface,  the  contract,  though  the  color  of  the  limb 
intervening  spaces  of  which  have  been  changes,  proving  that  this  nerve  is  still 
washed  away.  If  the  question  be  asked  affected  by  electricity ;  its  action  contin- 
by  what,  there  being  no  ground  whatever  ues,  despite  the  curare,  as  does  also  that 
for  supposing  torrents  or  glacial  action,  of  the  vaso-motors. 
the  answer  can  only  be,  by  the  constant  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  chame- 
beating  on  it  of  waves,  dissolving  the  Icon's  eyes  are  mutually  independent, 
softer  portions.  Each  of  its  eyes  gives  the  animal  a  diffeiv 

But  a  more  interesting  point  to  many  ent  perception ;  so  true,  indeed,  is  this, 

geologists  will  be  Dr.  ZitteKs  comments  that  when  you  awake  a  sleeping  chame- 

on  the  splinters  of  flints  which  are  pro-  leon  by  bringing  a  light  in  front  of  one 

duced  in  large  quantities  round  certain  eye,  the  half  of  the  body  answering  to 
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the  awakened  eye  takes  a  color  different  erade  potaasium  ealphato,  three  fauikhwl 
from  that  assumed  by  the  other  half  when  poundt*  per  acre ;  No.  3  wai4  treated  with 
it  is  awakened  in  tarn.  The  two  lumi-  kainite  and  superphosphate,  three  han- 
nous  impressions  were  different,  and  this  dred  pounds  per  acre ;  No.  4  was  m*- 
is  shown  by  the  two  different  colorations,  nured  with  a  blood  guano,  ounfcaininc^  pol- 
The  cliameleon,  furthermore,  watches  its  a<4h,  tweWe  hundred  pounds  per  acre; 
prey  with  one  eye  only.  The  author  No.  5  receiyed  blood  guano  without  pol- 
speaks  of  certain  microscopic  researches  asli,  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  acre; 
made  by  Pouchet  into  the  cause  of  the  No.  6  was  treated  with  firesh  borae  ma- 
color  changes,  which  will  soon  be  pub-  nure,  fourteen  tons  per  acre.  Foar  dif* 
lished.  fie  himself  has  obserred  that  ferent  kinds  of  seed  were  used.  The  an- 
these  changes  are  produced  by  tubercles  thor  gives  a  tabulated  statement  <if  the 
situated  on  the  skin,  which  take  various  percentage  of  cane  sugar  for  eaeb  plot 
colors,  owing  to  the  presence  in  them  of  and  each  kind  of  beet,  as  follows : 
certain  very  curious  bodies,  possessed  of  ipj^t/f  Beet  Sutton*9 
amoeboid  movements.  .  These  bodies  dis-  J^inn  rii.  Engimh  Mittmrat.  rummrtm, 

tend,  coalesce,  contract,  and  by  these  sac-    ^j^* "??         J'Jl        J-^       ^J± 

cessive  changes  cause  the  diffisrences  of    pi<,^4 ,255        ^^  q^        ^^^       ^^ ^ 

coloration  in  the  animal.  Plots is.15        io.9i        is.ie       lo.m 

The  way  in  which  the  chameleon  takes    l^lot  s UM        is.42        U.8S       12.7s 

its  prey  is  worthy  of  remark.    On  being    ^^^ ^-^        ' ^•'®       **  ^ 

brought  near  a  living  insect,  for  instance  **  The  influence  of  fresh  stable  manaie 

li  grasshopper,  the  chameleon  looks  at  it  in  the  first  year,'*  says  the  author,  *'is 

out  of  one  eye,  opening  its  mouth  wide  in  too  striking  to  be  passed  over  without 

order  to  set  free  the  tongue,  which  is  shut  recognizing  ics  decidedly  injorious  char^ 

up  in  a  special  pouch,  and  then,  having  acter.    Even  a  light,  sandy  loam  eaatnot 

in  the  meanwhile  come  within  ten  or  fif-  entirely  destroy  its  peculiar  reaction  00 

teen  centimetres  of  the  object,  it  shoots  the  composition  of  the  roots." 

out  its  long  tongue,  seises  the  insect,  and  

disposes  of  it  with  such  rapidity  that  these  ^^HB  LAW  OF  FATIGUB. 
latter  movements  can  scarcely  be  ana-  Haugbton,  in  his  **  Animal  Meeban- 
lyzed.  M.  Bert  finds  that  the  tongue  is  Ics,"  thus  states  the  law  of  &tigne : 
shot  out  by  a  movement  resembling  that  When  the  same  muscle,  or  group  of  mm- 
with  which  the  stone  of  a  cherry  is  shot  des,  is  kept  in  constant  action  until  fii- 
out  when  the  fruit  is  pressed  between  the  tigue  sets  in,  the  total  work  done,  multi- 
fingers.                                                   ^  plied  by  the  rate  of  work,  is  constant. 

Suppose  a  man,  walking  at  his  ordinaiy 

CULTIVATION  OF  THB  BUGAR  BEET.  pace,  does  not  become  tired  onttl  be  has 

Professor  C.  A.  Gokssmann,  chemist  to  gone  thirty  miles.  If  he  walks  twice  as 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agri-  fiist,  then  by  this  law  he  would  be  ex- 
culture,  has  made  a  very  searching  inqni-  bausted  at  the  end  of  fifteen  miles,  having 
ry  into  the  influence  of  various  fertilizers  done  only  half  the  work  in  a  quarter  of 
on  the  sugar  beet.  A  piece  of  land  upon  the  time ;  if  he  walks  three  times  as  &st, 
the  college  farm,  two  hundred  and  eighty-  he  will  be  tired  at  the  end  of  ten  miles, 
seven  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-  having  done  one-third  of  the  work  in  one- 
seven  feet  wide,  consisting  of  a  brown  ninth  of  the  time ;  and  so  on,  the  total 
sandy  loam,  which  had  been  well  fertilised  work  varying  as  the  square  root  of  the 
with  stable  manure  two  seasons  before,  time  necessary  to  produce  &tigue. 
was  divided  into  six  plots  of  equal  size.  Where  the  rate  of  work  is  very  rapid. 
Each  lot  was  separately  manured,  and  all  as  in  a  boat  race,  it  is  of  course  iuipusfFi- 
manures  were  applied  at  the  same  time,  ble  to  keep  it  up  for  any  great  length  uf 
about  two  weeks  before  planting  the  seeds,  time.  The  actual  amount  of  work  is  thus 
These  plots  ran  from  east  to  west,  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Haugbton :  **  A  good 
the  various  kinds  of  sugar  beets  were  idea,"  says  he,  "  may  be  fbrraed  of  the 
planted  in  rovTS  north  and  south,  thus  rate  in  which  the  musdes  give  outwcnrk 
passing  through  all  the  plots,  treated  in  a  boat  race,  by  comparing  this  work 
with  different  fertilizers.  Plot  No.  1  witli  the  average  daily  work  of  a  laborer, 
received   no   fertilizer ;  No.  S  received  In  many  kinds  of  labor  there  are  four 
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haodred  (bostons  of  work  aooomplisbed 
in  len  boara  The  oarsman  performs  in 
one  minate  the  one  hundredth  part  of 
his  day*8  labor,  and  if  he  oould  continue 
to  work  at  the  mme  rate,  he  would  finish 
his  day's  task  in  one  hour  and  forty  min- 
utes, instead  of  the  customary  ten  hours. 
The  work  done,  therefore,  in  rowing  one 
knot  in  seven  minutes  is,  while  it  lasts, 
performed  at  a  rate  equal  to  six  times 
that  of  the  hard-worked  laborer." 


A  NSW  FOBM  OF  BI.ECTRIC  LIGHT. 

A  NOTXL  electric  light  has  been  exbib 
ited  by  Dr.  Geissler  of  Bonn.  The  in- 
strument employed  consists  of  a  tube  an 
inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  air  as  dry  as 
it  can  be  obtained,  and  hermetically  seat- 
ed after  the  introduction  of  a  smaller  ex- 
hausted tube.  If  this  outward  tube  be 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  any  of 
the  furs  commonly  used  in  exciting  the 
eleotrophorus,  the  inner  tube  will  be  illu- 
mined with  flashes  of  mellow  light.  This 
light  Is  &int  at  first,  but  gradually  be- 
comes brighter  and  softer.  It  is  momen- 
tary in  duration ;  but  if  the  tube  be  rub- 
bed rapidly,  an  optical  delusion  will  ren- 
der it  continuous.  If  the  operator  hare 
at  his  disposal  a  piece  of  vulcanite,  pre- 
viously excited,  he  may,  after  educing 
sii^ns  of  electrical  excitement  within  the 
tube,  entirely  dispense  with  the  use  of  his 
flannel  or  fur.  This  will  be  found  to 
minister  very  much  to  his  personal  ease 
and  comfort.  He  may  continue  his  exper- 
iments, and  with  increased  efibct,  by 
moving  the  sheet  of  vulcanite  rapidly  up 
and  down  at  a  slight  distance  from  the 
tube.  This  beautiful  phenomenon  is  an 
e&ot  of  induction. 


4.  Description  of  the  traoes  of  electrical 
action  left  by  the  lightning  along  its 
track. 

5.  The  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
who  may  have  witnessed  the  discharge, 
or  suflbred  in  any  way  from  its  effects. 

6.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  a 
branch  rod,  of  whatever  form,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  accident,  and  an 
exact  description  of  it.  This  description 
should  comprise  specially— 

a.  Kind  of  metal  of  which  the  hraraoh 
consists  (copper  or  iron)  ; 

b.  Its  dimensions ; 

e.  Form  of  the  conductor — whether  a 
cylinder,  solid  or  hollow,  or  a  band,  a 
chain,  etc. ; 

d.  State  of  the  conductor's  cottkiuify 
from  end  to  end ; 

e.  Mode  of  terminating  the  conductor 
(whether  single  or  multiple  point,  plati- 
na,  or  copper;  whether  it  terminates 
with  a  ball),  and  how  much  higher  it  is 
than  neighboring  buildings ; 

/.  Character  of  its  lower  extremity, 
viz.,  whether  it  enters  dry  or  wet  soil, 
how  deep  it  goes,  etc. ; 

ff.  Manner  in  which  the  conductor  is 
attached  to  the  building,  and  particularly 
whether  it  comes  near  messes  of  metal, 
and  whether  these  are  in  communication 
with  the  conductor. 

7.  Whether  the  discharge  formed  part 
of  a  common  thunderstorm,  or  was  an  in- 
dependent phenomenon. 

8.  In  case  there  was  a  thunderstorm, 
give  a  description  of  it,  noting  its  intensi- 
ty and  duration,  the  rain&ll,  and  the 
track  of  the  storm. 

9.  Give  any  other  particulars  which 
might  be  of  interest. 


LI6HTNIMQ  BODS. 

A  GomnTTSB  of  the  British  Association 
charged  with  the  study  of  the  question  of 
lightning  rods,  publishes  the  following 
list  of  questions  with  regard  to  lightning 
strokes,  and  requests  information  on  the 
sul^ect  to  be  sent  to  their  secretary.  Dr. 
Mann,  23  Albemarle  street,  London,  W. : 

1.  The  day,  hour,  and  place  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

9.  The  exact  nature  of  the  phenomenon , 
Kpecifying  in  particular  any  unusual  ap- 
pearance or  sound  that  may  have  accom- 
panied it. 

3.  A  minute  and  precise  description  of 
the  damage  done  by  the  discharge. 


THE  OBIGnff  OF  "GIASTS'  POTS." 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  An- 
thropological Society,  M.  Paul  de  Jou- 
vencel  considered  the  origin  of  what  are 
commonly  called  *'  giants*  pots  "  (fnar- 
mites  de$  g^OTits),  circular  cavities  of  va- 
rying depth  and  diameter,  which  geolo- 
gists usually  attribute  to  the  action  of 
vniter.  M.  de  Jouvencel  admits  that 
many  of  these  cavities  may  have  been 
thus  produced,  but  there  are  some  which 
must  have  been  made  by  the  hand  of  man. 
The  author  had  seen  a  large  number  of 
these  marmUes  on  the  western  coast  of 
Sweden,  and  their  situation  and  structure 
were  such  as  to  make  the  geological  ex- 
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plnnation  inadmissible.    In  his  opinion  ble  heating  power.    It  gtjes  a  tempera- 

they  were  hollowed  out  by  man  to  serre  tare  of  3,000  deg.  Fabr.,  and  readily  melts 

for  economic  purposes  and  the  like.    For  brass,  silver,   gold,  and   copper.      The 

instance,  there  is  one  near  Stromstadt,  burner  is  made  with  one,  foar,  twelve, 

on  a  feldspathic  islet,  which  might  have  sixteen,  or  twenty-four  flames,  aooording 

been  hollowed  out  to  form  a  cistern  for  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 

the  pirates  who  at  a  very  early  period  In  one  form  exhibited,  a  famaoe  of  thirty 

made  descents  on  the  ScandinaTian  coasts,  burners  afforded  heat  enough  for  generat- 

Other  cavities  may  have  served  as  maga^  ing  steam  in  a  boiler  of  one  and  a  half 

zines  for  provisions,  while  still  others  may  horse-power. 

have  been  used  in  brewing  beer.    This  

last  coi\jecture  he  fortifies  by  certain  pas-  ANTE-NATAL  IMPBE8SION8. 
sages  in  the  Eddas.  In  these  ancient  Ice-  A  tkry  singular  instance  of  the  force 
landic  chronicles  the  inhabitants  of  the  of  ante-natal  impressions  in  influencing 
Scandinavian  coast  are  called  giants,  and  the  character  of  an  individual  is  recount- 
represented  as  owning  immense  pots  ed  in  a  communication  to  the  *'  Lancet.'' 
wherein  they  make  beer.  The  consider-  Dr.  F.  Mayhew,  writing  from  Glaston- 
ations  that  induce  the  author  to  regard  bury,  England,  says  that  there  is  now  liv- 
the  mamutes  as  in  many  instances  of  hu-  ing  in  a  village  near  that  town  one  £U 

man  workmanship,  are  these:  Many  of    H ,  aged   about   seventy-five  yeais. 

them  present  in  their  sides  small  niches  Before  he  was  born  his  fiither  made  a  row 
in  which  are  found  pots  containing  ashes  that  if  his  wife,  then  pregnant,  should 
or  fragments  of  bone.  Then  the  regular  bring  him  a  girl,  she  having  had  three  in 
form  of  their  walls,  and  their  peculiar  succession,  he  would  never  speak  to  the 
shape,  negative  the  idea  that  they  could  child  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  child  tom- 
have  been  hollowed  out  by  natural  causes,  ed  out  to  be  a  boy.  And  now  what  i^ 
The  objects  found  in  these  marmUes  des  most  strange  and  remarkable  occurred : 
g^'tntseLTe  bones  of  animals,  sundry  house-  this  boy  would  never  speak  to  his  father, 
hold  utensils,  flints  of  various  shapes,  and  Moreover,  during  his  father's  lifetime,  be 
fragments  of  human  bones,  or  even  entire  would  never  speak  to  any  one  but  bis 
crania.  Thewallsof  some  of  the  marmi/ef  mother  and  three  sisters.  As  soon,  how- 
are  rudely  built  up  with  stones.  ever,  as  his  father  died,  the  son  being  then 

thirty-five  years  old,  Eli's  tongue  vras  nn- 

IMPROVKMENT  IN  THE  BUNSEN  GAS-  loosed  to  every  one,  and  ever  since  he  has 

BURNER.  been   possessed    of   normal    powers   of 

An  improved  form  of  Bunsen  burner,  speech, 

invented  by  Mr.  J.  Wallace,  consists  es-  Another  correspondent  of  the  **  Lan- 

sentially  of  a  brass  tube,  throwing  a  jet  cet "  writes  to  confirm  Dr.  Maybew's 

of  gas  into  a  hemispherical  chamber,  into  statements  in  substance,  while  correcting 

which  air  is  drawn  as  well  as  gas  by  the  them  in  a  few  unimportant  particulars, 

expedient  of  leaving  an  opening  or  break  This  writer  was,  as  he  says,  some  forty 

of  continuity  in  the  gas  tube,  ensheath-    years  ago,  or  at  the  time  Eli  U ob» 

ed  only  by  a  covering  of  permeable  safety-  tained  the  faculty  of  speech  to  the  male 

lamp  wire  gauze,  just  before  it  enters  the  sex,  an  apprentice  to  a  medical  man  in 

hemispherical  chamber.    Upon  the  famil-  the  inunediate  neighborhood  of  Baltons- 

iar  principle  that  jets  of  fluid  escaping  borough,  the  village  where  '*  dumb  Eli  *' 

under  pressure  from  an  orifice  travel  on  was  bom.    liis  affliction  was  spoken  of 

in  their  original  direction  for  a  certain  generally  as  a  ** judgment*'  on  the  father 

distance    before  they  dl<tperse,  the  gns  for  his  wicked  threat.    The  correspon- 

leaps  across  the  open  space  and  enters  the  dent  thinks  the  number  of  daughters  boni 

hemispherical  chamber,  carrying  in  with  in  succession  was  more  than  three,  and 

it  a  current  of  air  through  the  wire-gauze  that  Eli  had  not  the  power  of  speech,  even 

sheath.    The  air  and  gas  mix  in  the  cham-  to  his  mother  or  fdsters,  in  his  father's 

ber,  and  then  rise  through  a  transverse  presence^  nor  to  any  male  person  daring 

internal  diaphragm  of  wire  gauze,  to  issue  his  father's  lifetime, 

from  a  burner  at  the  top.    The  flame  pro-  One    who    signs    himself    "  Common 

dnced  under  this  arrangement  is  an  eme-  Sense  "  having  expressed  the  opinion  that 

raid  amber-tipped  cone,  of  very  remarka-  Eli  had  had  instilled  into  his  mind  from  iih 
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bnoy,  by  his  mother,  an  aTersion  toward  pushed  lateral  fibres  in  every  direction. 
his  iather,  and  that  '*  the  combined  infla-  Those  with  few  producing  fibres  are  soon 
enoe  in  the  uprearing  of  the  child  by  the  devoured  by  the  phylloxera  insect,  but  in 
mother  and  daughters  had  so  possessed  the  Clinton  so  soon  as  one  fibre  is  affected 
its  young  mind  as  to  bring  about  these  another  is  produced ;  and  though  there 
carious  results,"  Dr.  Mayhew  comes  were  found  on  some  Clinton  roots  as  many 
forward  again,  and  pronounces  this  theo-  insects  as  on  other  kinds,  or  even  more, 
ry  altogether  untenable ;  the  explanation  there  were  hundreds  of  little  rootlets  free 
must  lie  far  deeper  than  the  surface.  He  from  their  attacks.  This  sufficiently  ex- 
finds  that  this  strange  story  was  duly  plains  why  the  Clinton  grows  well  in  spite 
chronicled  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  W.  of  its  insect  enemies  ;  the  roots  were  lit- 
Eastment  of  Wincanton,  a  medical  man  erally  "  too  much  for  them." 
of  high  character,  who  was  bom  in  the  This  fact  being  established,  says  Mr. 
village  where  **dumb  Eli"  lived,  and  Meehan,  we  have  gained  a  great  point 
whose  evidence  will  satisfactorily  dispose  in  grape  culture.  We  knew  before  that 
of  '*  Common  Sense's  "  suggestions.  Af-  roots  are  always  produced  in  proportion 
ter  stating  the  facts  already  given,  Mr.  to  growth ;  and  as  we  must  now  favor 
Eastment  says :  **  The  afflicted  parent  root  production,  we  must  look  to  growth 
would  oflen  entreat  him  to  converse  with  more  than  we  have  done.  A  vine  that  is 
him ;  but  neither  entreaties,  threats,  nor  closely  summer  pruned,  and  prevented 
promises  were  of  the  least  avail.  He  even  from  making  a  free  growth,  will  not  make 
promised  him  the  half  of  what  he  possess-  many  new  roots ;  and  this  matter,  there- 
ed  would  he  but  speak  to  him ;  but  it  was  fore,  will  enter  into  the  root-insect  ques- 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  mother  also  oflen  tion  considerably, 
admonished  and  desired  him  to  oblige  his  ■ 
&thcr  by  talking  to  him ;  but  his  reply  ARSENICAL  POISONING, 
was.  *No,  mother,  do  you  not  think  I  Two  persons  in  Lima,  Ohio,  were  a 
would  talk  to  father  if  I  could?  When-  short  time  since  fatally  poisoned  by  ante- 
ever  father  approaches,  my  voice  begins  to  nio  in  wall  paper.  They  were  preparing 
falter,  and  before  he  comes  within  hear-  to  paper  a  room  in  their  house,  and  in 
ing,  the  power  of  speaking  entirely  fiiiis  tearing  down  the  old  paper,  which  was 
me. ' "  This  evidence  is  inconsistent  with  of  a  deep  green  color,  a  dust  was  created 
the  theory  of  maternal  vindictiveness.  which,  on  being  inhaled,  poisoned  them. 
'^The  facts  of  the  case,"  says  Dr.  May-  They  died  within  a  short  time  of  each 
hew,  '^  are  indeed  unexplainable  by  *  com-  other.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
mon  sense.'  My  appeal  was  to  the  more  that  many  cases  of  death  and  of  serious 
than  ordinary  acquaintance  with  psycho-  ii\iury  to  health  have  been  traced  to  ar- 
iogical  and  physiological  phenomena  senic-colored  papers,  the  use  of  such  hang- 
which  maybe  looked  for  among  the  read-  ings  persists.  The  most  dangerous  of 
ers  of  the  leading  medical  journal."  these  papers,  says  the  '*Lancet,"  are  those 

—  covered  with  a  thick,  unvarnished ,  loose- 

VINB  BOOTS  AND  THE  PHYLLOXERA,  ly   coherent   layer   of  Scheele's   green. 

In  his  report  to  the  French  government  When  the  walls  of  sleeping  rooms  are 

on  the   ravages  of  the   phylloxera,  or  hung  with  paper  of  this  kind,  the  attri- 

grapevine  loujse,  in  America,  M.  Planchon  tion  of  the  bedclothes  easily  removes  por- 

remarks  upon  the  singular  fact  that  while  tions  of  the  poisonous  coloring  matter. 

the  insect  is  very  partial  to  the  Clinton,  The  fine  capro-arsenical  dust  which  thus 

yet  that  vine  does  not  suffer  much.    Mr.  becomes  diffused  through  the  air  occa- 

Meehan,    editor    of    the    '*  Gardeners'  sionally  produces  in  children  symptoms 

Monthly,"  who  assisted  M.  Planchon  in  resembling  those  of  a  violent  catarrh, 

the  invest! ffations  which  led  to  this  note-  Arsenic  occurs  not  only  in  the  bright 

worthy  result,  accounts  for  it  by  the  pow-  green  papers,  but  also  occasionally  in  the 

er  possessed  by  the  plant  of  producing  a  white  or  cream-colored  enamel  papers  so 

very  great  number  of  fibrous  roots.  Many  frequently  us^d  for  drawing-rooms,  and 

different  varieties  of  vines  were  examined,  in  drab  papers  tinted  with  native  ochre. 

Of  these,  some  had  long,  cord-like  roots.  Arsenic  is  most  conveniently  detected 

with  very  few  branching  fibres;  others,  in  papers  by  the  Reinsch  method.    A 

among  them  the  Clinton  and  Concord,  strip  of  clean  copper  foil,  one-sixteenth  of 
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an  inch  wide  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  oat  that  sbella  foimd  on  the  snifiLoe  of 

long,  ]g  boiled  in  a  test  tabe  with  about  this  desert  prove  it  to.  have  been  al  one 

one  draohm  of  diluted  hydrooblorie  acid,  time  the  bed  of  a  £ea,  and  at  a  sobseqacDl 

and  if  at  the  end  of  three  minutes  the  cop-  period  the   bed  of  a  fresh-water  kke. 

per  retains  its  oolor,  the  acid  may  be  con-  The  shore  lines  of  both  aea  and  lake  cia 

sidered  free  from  arsenic    About  a  square  still  be  seen  in  many  places  ;  and  Mr. 

inch  of  the  paper  is  now  introduced,  and  Stretch  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 

the  boiling  is  continued  for  about  five  Axtee  ciTilisation  of  Ariiona,  so  man; 

minutes.    If  arsenic  is  present,  the  cop-  traces  of  which  remain,  came  to  an  end 

per  loses  its  lustre,  and  becomes  covered  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  climatic  ehanga 

with  a  dark  crust  of  arsenic ;  but  the  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  these  Tsst 

darkening  of  the  metal  most  not  be  con*-  lakes  in  Southern  California,  after  the 

sidered  a  eondusive  proof,  as  papers  often  Colorado  had  out  down  its  bed  in  the 

contain  ultramarine,  bine  or  green,  and  Chreat  Cafion  so  deep  that  its  eouise  was 

this,  when  treated  with  an  acid,  yields  at  Colville  diverted  south vrard. 

sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  acting  on  

the  copper,  produces  a  dark  film  of  cop-  ^nis  Alabama  coal  KBASUBKS. 
per  sulphide  on  its  surface.  After  hav-  '*  Alabama  Coal  and  Iron  *'  is  the  sub- 
ing  been  washed  and  dried  with  blotting  jeot  of  a  paper  by  Richard  P.  Rotbwell, 
paper,  the  darkened  slip  of  copper  is  M.  £.,in  the  "  Engineering  and  Mining 
heated  to  low  redness  in  a  narrow  glass  Journal,"  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
tube  about  three  inches  long.  If  the  lowing  notes:  The  coal  measures  of 
dark  color  was  produced  by  arsenic,  a  Alabama  form  three  distinct  fields :  the 
sublimate,  consisting  of  minute  shining  Coosa,  or  most  easterly,  about  one  ban- 
octahedrons,  will  be  deposited  in  the  cold  dred  square  miles;  theCahawba,  or  middle 
part  of  the  tube.  A  lens  is  oflen  necessa-  field,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  square 
zy  to  render  the  crystals  visible.  miles ;  and  the  Warrior  field,  about  five 

thousand  square  miles.  The  author 'ssar- 

IBBIQATION  OF  THE  OOLORABO  Teys  have  been  directed  eqieeially  to  the 

DSSBBT.  Cahawba  field,  which  for  many  reasons  is 

Ws  learn  from  the  **  Scientific  Ameri-  the  most  important  of  the  three.  The 
can  "  that  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada  is  dip  of  the  rocks  underlying  these  coal 
soon  to  bring  before  Congress  a  scheme  beds  does  not  usually  eiceed  19  deg.,  and 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  Colorado  desert,  is  frequently  leas  than  10  deg.  Restrict- 
This  desert  extends  from  Lower  Call*  ing  our  observations  to  the  southern  por- 
fomia  to  Inyo  county  m  the  State  of  Cal-  tion  of  this  field,  where  the  meomireB  are 
ifomia,  and  from  the  base  of  the  Coast  regular  and  the  width  of  the  field  greatest 
range  of  mountains  to  the  Colorado  river,  (about  twelve  miles),  the  inclination  of 
an  area  about  three  hundred  miles  long  the  measures  increases  from  6  deg.  to 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide.  10  deg.  on  the  western  limit  to  IS  de^.  or 
From  the  report  of  the  engineers  who  15  deg.  on  the  Cahawba  river,  near  the 
have  investigated  the  practicability  of  the  Lilly  shoals ;  and  from  that  to  the  eastern 
scheme,  it  appears  that  the  wliole  tract  limit  of  the  field  the  dip  increases  much 
may  be  reclaimed  by  turning  into  it  the  more  rapidly,  though  still  with  tolerable 
water  of  the  Colorado  river  or  of  the  Gulf  regularity,  till  along  the  eastern  edge  it 
of  California.  A  large  portion  of  this  reaches  45  deg.  to  75  deg.,  and  is  even 
desert  consists,  we  are  told,  of  fertile  soil,  vertical  in  some  places.  The  field  is  lim- 
it is  also  shown  that  the  prevalence  of  ited  on  its  southern  and  eastern  sides  by 
sandstorms,  hotvrinds,  and  deficient  rain-  a  fault  which  cuts  off  the  ooal  measures 
fell  in  the  adjacent  country,  as  far  north  and  brings  to  the  surface,  on  a  level  with 
as  the  Tular6  valley  of  California,  is  di-  the  highest  ooal  beds  of  the  field,  Siln- 
rectly  traceable  to  this  arid  expanse,  from  rian  rocks  which  belong  fully  seven  or 
which,  as  from  a  great  furnace,  there  eight  thousand  feet  below  them.  Thus 
constantly  rises  in  summer  a  vast  column  the  vertical  displacement  of  this  cnor- 
of  heated  air,  without  appreciable  hn-  mous  '*  throw  *'  is  nearly  two  miles.  The 
midity .  oircumstanoe  that  the  dip  of  all  the  roehs 

Mr.  R.  E.  Stretch,  C.  E.,  of  San  Fran-  is  constantly  to  the  southeast  exerts  a 

CISCO,  in  commenting  on  the  report,  points  notable  inflaenee  on  the  ecoDomi«  value 
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of  the  field.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  Within  the  last  few  years  seyeral  spe- 
here  a  far  greater  thickness  of  measures  cies  of  fish  peculiar  to  Germany  have 
than  exists  anywhere  along  the  easteim  heen  introduced  into  England.  The 
side,  or  probably  in  any  part  of  the  War-  Goldsckki  or  golden  tench,  ia  found  to 
rior  bed.  Then  the  greater  inclination  thrive  well  in  English  waters.  It  is  a 
of  the  Cahawba.beds  causes  them  to  out-  handsome  fish,  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
crop  within  a  limited  area,  and  as  there  lighter  toward  the  belly  than  on  the  back, 
is  a  greater  total  thickness  of  meas-  and  is  very  good  eating.  It  attains  a 
ores,  80  there  is  a  greater  number  of  coal  considerable  size,  many  specimens  in  Eng- 
bedSf  and  consequently  a  greater  variety  land  now  weighing  two  or  three  pounds, 
of  coals  than  exists  anywhere  in  the  War-  The  Spiegel,  or  looking-glass  carp,  is  the 
rior  or  Coosa  fields.  The  surfiice  of  the  second  of  the  now  comers.  In  Mr.  Frank 
ground  is  nearly  everywhere  covered  by  a  Buckland's  museum  at  South  Kensington 
virgin  forest  of  yellow  pine,  oak,  chest-  are  some  small  living  specimens  which 
nut,  and  other  valuable  timber.  The  soil  give  every  promise  of  thriving.  They  are 
is  light,  and  not  suitable  for  agricultural  an  exceedingly  pretty  fish,  having  one 
purposes,  except  in  the  river  and  creek  or  two  rows  of  large  bright  scales  on  each 
bottoms,  which  are  of  very  limited  side,  which  glisten  and  shine  like  bur- 
area,  nished  gold— hence  their  name  of**  look- 

We  have  not  space  even  for  an  epitome  ing-glass  "  carp.  The  third  kind  of  fish 
of  the  author's  observations  on  the  num-  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  combin- 
ber  and  thickness  of  the  Alabama  coal  ing  as  it  does  the  natures  of  the  pike  and 
beds.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the  Ca-  the  perch.  It  is  called  Perca  lucio,  or 
hawba  coals,  it  is  shown  by  analysis  to  be  pike-perch.  This  fish  is  *'  capital  eat- 
remarkably  good.  They  are  chiefly  dis-  ing,"  and  as  large  as  the  common  Eng- 
tinguished  for  their  dryness,  small  amount  lish  pike, 
of  ash,  and  large  amount  of  fixed  carbon. 

Some  of  them  make  a  good  coke,  suitable  Palaotherium  fnagntan   is  the  name 

for  blast  furnace  use.    It  is  noticeable  given  by  loologists  to  an  animal  of  the 

that  Indiana   and   Ohio   coals,  ranked  eocene  period,  of  which  the  first  perfect 

among  the  best*  furnace  fuels  in  this  coun-  specimen  was  recently  discovered  in  a 

try,  contain  on  an  average  two  and  a  half  plaster     quarry    near    Vitry-sur-Seine, 

to  three  per  cent,  more  moisture  than  the  France.    This  animal  is  entirely  extinct, 

Alabamacoals;  in  fact,  the  analyses  would  and  has  no  living  representative.    It  is 

indicate  that  the  Cahawba  coal  is  a  better  classed  among  the  perissodactyles ;  t.  e., 

fuel,  and  altogether  an  exceptionally  pure  with  the  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  horse, 

coal.  It  was  a  very  slender  animal,  with  the 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coal  neck  longer  than  in  the  horse,  and  in 

fields  are  limonite  or  brown  hematite  iron  general  form  much  resembled  the  llama, 

deposits  of  the  most  wonderful  extent  and  In  height  it  was  rather  less  than  the 

richness.    "  I  have  never,"  says  the  an-  horse.    Three  toes  are  found  on  each  of 

thor,  *'  seen  deposits  of  this  kind  of  ore  the  feet ;  the  head,  much  like  that  of  a 

in  any  other  part  of  the  world  to  equal  tapir,  had  most  probably  the  rudiment 

them."    The  red  or  fossil  ores  occur  to  of  a  trunk;  the  femur  has  a  third  tro- 

the  west,  south,  and  southeast  of  the  Ca-  chanter ;  the  dentary  system  is  composed, 

hawba  coal  field,  and  extend  in  an  un-  in  each  jaw,  of  six  incisors,  two  canines, 

broken  line  through  many  hundred  miles,  and   fourteen  molars,  these  last  corre- 

The  blackband  ore  of  the  coal  measures  spending  with  the  same  teeth   in   the 

is  fonnd  firom  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  rhinoceros, 
thick  in  the  Warrior  field,  and  forms  a 

continuous  bed  within  a  short  distance  of  Durtng  the  heavy  fogs  which  prevailed 

and  between  two  of  the  best  coal  veins  of  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 

the  field ;  it  is  of  fine  quality.    In  view  ent   year,  the  death-rate  was  unprece- 

of  these  facts  the   author   believes  that  dentedly  high,  and  the  patients  in  the  hos- 

at  no  distant  day  Alabama  will  hold  a  pitals  suffered  severely,  especially  those 

prominent  place  in  iron  and  coal  prodno-  affected  with  heart  and  lung  diseases, 

tion.  Nor  were  the  suffering  and  disoomfiirt 
45 
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oonfined  to  the  hamaa  race ;  for  animals  and  most  delightful  places  in  the  gardes 

aeem  to  have  been  affected  to  an  equal  for  his  retreat,  and  it  is  literally  at  the 

degree.    Thus  the  hardiest  rhinoceros  in  risk  of  one*B  life  that  one  lies  down  on 

the  Zoological  Gardens  died,  having  suf-  the  grass,  or  even  takes  a  rest  in  the 

fered  dreadfully,  it  b  said,  during  the  arbor.    The  wound  inflicted  by  the  iron 

fpg.    One  poor  beast,  which  appeared  to  lance  is  very  apt  to  be  fatal,  unless  im- 

snffer  a  great  deal,  was  taken  into  a  yard  mediately  cared  for.    It  is  said  that  on  aa 

and  encouraged  to  drink  old  ale  out  of  a  aTerage  eight  hundred  pemons  are  bitten 

tub.    Afler  this  he  felt  so  much  better  every  year,  of  which  number  sixty  to 

that  he  was  able  to  resume  his  place  in  seventy  cases  prove  fatal,  while  many 

the  cattle  show.    The  pigs  stood  the  fog  others  result  in  nervous  diaeaaes  almost 

like  Ijondoneis,  and  did  not  require  M  na  bad  as  death, 
ale,  sherry,  or  negus.     The  sheep  also 

observed  a  comparatively  calm  demeanor  Aocx>kdino  to  the  "  Journal  of  tiie  lin- 

in  the  suffocating  atmosphere.  nsBan  Society,'*  IJttO  species  of  fungi 


found  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.    But  little 

A  ooBRBFONDENT  of  the  *'  Joumal  of  4i&renoe  is  observable  in  the  fungous 

the  Society  of  Arts  **  suggests  that  Eu-  vegetation  from  the  aea  level  to  a  height 

ropeans  learn  of  the  Chinese  a  cheap  and  of  5,000  feet ;  above  this  it  is  leas  abund- 

eflfoctual  process  for  the  .preservation  of  ant,  and  beyond  an  elevation  of  7,0UO  feet 

meat  in  the  fresh  state.    He  writes  that  q)ecimensare  rarely  found.    Ofthewhola 

some  years  since,  when  in  Canton,  he  number,  690  species  are  peculiar  to  Cey* 

observed  in  several  preserved  meat  shops  Ion ;  191  are  European  species ;  49  an 

pigs  cut  in  half,  like  a  side  of  bacon,  found  in  the  West  Indies  or  aonthem 

geese,  ducks,  etc.,  the  latter  being  quite  United  Stetes;  while  the  remaining  130 

flat,  and  the  whole  covered  over  with  a  species  are  widely  dispeised. 
light  brown  preparation,  said  to  be  lao- 

quer,  such  as  is  used  for  tobies,  and  it  In  Chili  there  are  1,190  schools,  of 

certainly  smelled  like  it.    The  Chinese  which  7SM  are  public  and  464  private, 

use  these  preserved  meats  extensively  aa  In  the  towns  there  is  on  the  avefage  <me 

provision  in  their  sea-gotng  junks,  and  school  fbr  every  1,769  persons,  and  in  tiie 

on  voyages  which  sosaetimes  last  for  a  coun tor  one  school  for  every  3,080  inbab- 

year  or  more,  and  that  in  the  tropics.  itants.    In  1873  these  school  were  attend- 
ed by  83,158  pupils,  and  the  amount  ex* 

Dr.  Scbuppsrt,  of  New  Odeans,  pro-  pended  by  the  government  for  educational 

poses  a  simple  method  of  extinguishing  purposes  amounted  to  414,187  piapUca, 

fires  on  shipboard.    He  would  place  at  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  primaiy 

various  points  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  schools  vras  696  male  and  657  female, 
boxes  filled  with   marble  waste.    ISach 

box  communicates  with  the  deck  by  means  As  one  result  of  the  recent  eiploratiiWB 
of  lead  pipes,  terminating  in  a  funnel,  of  Mr.  Gkwse  and  his  party  in  Western 
Should  a  fire  break  out  in  the  hold,  sul-  Australia,  we  learn  that  Uiey  have  dM> 
phuric  acid  is  poured  down  the  pipes,  and  covered  a  huge  monolith  1,100  feet  high 
this  coming  in  contact  with  the  marble  and  six  or  seven  miles  in  girth  at  its  base, 
causes  the  active  evolution  of  carbonic  and  the  interest  in  the  discovety  is  height- 
acid  gas,  which  finds  its  way  in  quantity  ened  by  the  fiM>t  that  a  stream  of  vrater, 
into  the  hold,  through  perforations  in  the  fed  by  a  spring  in  the  centre  of  the  ooD- 
boxes,  and  thus  the  cargo  is  quickly  sur-  glomeratei  flovrs  from  the  rook. 
rounded  by  an  atmosphere  which  will  not 

permit  combustion.     As  carbonic  acid  Ik  a  work  recently  published  by  Heba- 

gas  is  much  heavier  than  the  air,  it  is  holts,  a  minute  description  is  given  of  the 

anticipated  that  it  will  not  escape  in  any  membrana  tympani,  which  is  shown  to 

considerable  quantity  until  the  hold  is  be  not,  as  hitherto  supposed,  highly  elas- 

filled  to  overflowing.  tie,  but  an  absolutdy  inextensible  men- 

brana,  chieflty   composed  of   tendinoos 

Ths  island  of  Martinique  is  infested  flbres.    Its  curved  form  renders  it  esBen- 

with  a  species  of  serpent  called  the  iron  tially  di&rent  from  all  other  memhraiiii 

lance.     This  reptile  chooses  the  coolest  hitherto  studied  in  acoustics.. 
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"  Publicans  and  Sinners  ;  or,  Lucius  thereupon  shoots  him.    So  ends  the  pro- 

Pavoren."     A  noTel.    By  Miss  M.  £.  logue.    Afterwards  the  soene  changes  to 

BraddoD.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Eugland,  and  we  find  that  Lucius,  Geof- 

This  work  is,  we  suppose,  Miss  Brad*  frey,  and  Absalom  all  escaped  from  the 

don's   latest  production.    The  prologue  wilderness,  but  Matohi  has  not  returned, 

opens  '*  in  the  far  West  '* :  Match  i*s  real  name  we  discover  to  be 

Winter  loand  them— not  a  winter  in  cUy  Ferdinand    Sivewright,  and  he    it    was 

streets,  lamp-lit  and  glowinic,  or  on  a  fiiir  Eng-  yf\^  iQ^g  before  had  won  the  affections 

liah  country  side,  dotted  with  cottage  rooft^  ^f  Lucius's  sister  Janet,  and  by  a  mai- 
humble  village  homes,  sending  np  tbclr  incense  *  -' 
ofblne-gny  smoke  to  the  health  goddess;  not  "«««»  ^^^^^  or    inTahd,  made  her   his 
thewlnterofcivilisatloUfWitball  means  and  ap-  wife.     This  Udy,  who  now  goes  by  the 
pUances  at  hand  to  loosen  the  grip  of  the  frost  name  of  Mrs.  Bertram,  carries  away  the 
fiend;  but  winter  In  its  bloAest.  direst  aspect,  ^^^^  ^  Geoffrey,  who  does  not  know  of 
Amid  barren  plains  and  trackless  forests,  where  ,          ...       i.xT'        uxl  ^ 
«ie  trapper  walks  ak»e;  winter  among  snow-  ^«  reUtionship  to  Lucius ;  but  he  cannot 
knts  and  saTage  beMta;  winter  in  a  soUtode  OTCrcome  the  natural  scruples  which  aox 
eo  drear  that  the  sound  of  a  human  Tolce  seema  woman  so  situated  must  feel  on  afltWHini 
more  stnmge  and  awful  than  the  prevalUug  si-  ^^f  ^ji,e  possible  return  of  her  huaband- 
lenoe;  winter  in  an  American  forest,  nuder  the  t?^-j;„.«j    „l-  -„««.;^j  u^,.  „„j^,  «*iii' 
•hadow  of  the  Rocky  Hoantaina    It  U  Decern-  Ferdinand,  who  married  her  under  at^U 
bcr,  the  bleakest  dreariest  month  in  the  kmg  another  name,  he  having  been  a  scouiK 
winter;  for  spring  is  still  far  off.  drel  of  the  blackest  kind  from  his  cradle 
Over  a  wood  fire,  in  a  roughly  built  log-  np,  having  robbed  his  kind  father,  and 
hut  in  the  middle  of  this  wilderness,  three  committed  a  long  list  of  other  offences, 
mega  sit  crouching,  dying  of  starvation,  by  the  side  of  which  bis  awumptlon  of 
One  is  Lucius   Davoren.  sai^^eon,  who  the  name  of  Vandeleur  for  the  conve- 
came  there  *' compelled   by  that  deep-  nience  of  the  moment  of  marriage,  seems  a 
xooted  thirst  of  knowledge  which  in  some  mere  peccadillo.  Lucius,  of  course,  knows 
minds  is  a  passion.*'  Another  is  Geoffrey  that  he  has  killed  Ferdinand,  alias  Yan- 
HossBck,  three   years  since  an  under-  delenr,  alias  Match i-Mohkamam,  in  the 
graduate  at  Balliol,  *'  young,  handsome,  fiir  West;  but  for  obvious  reasons  does 
ardent,  fickle,  strong  as  a  lion,  gentle  sa  not  like  to  communicate  the  H^t  to  his 
a  sucking  dove,"  whose  object  in  going  sister,  or  let  it  be  generally  knovm.    He 
on  this  expedition  appears  to  have  been  therefore  hints  the  actual  state  of  the 
vague  and  youthful.     The   third   is  a  case  to  Geoffrey,  who  at  once  tells  Mrs. 
*'Bomll  and  plump"  Dutchman,  Absi^  Bertram  that  her  husband  is  dead;  that 
lom  Schanck.    They  have  lost  their  way,  he  knows  this  for  a  fact    But  Mrs.  Ber- 
and  their  Indian  guide  has  disappeared,  tram  is  still  incredulous,  and  very  wise,  in 
as  well  as  most  of  their  provisions,  when  the  end,  she  proves  herself  to  have  been  ; 
a  fourth  traveller  appears  upon  the  scene,  for  Matohi  was  not  killed  at  all,  but  very 
who  goes  by  the  Indian  name  of  Match!-  soon  returns  to  England,  where  he  goes 
Mohkamarn,  or  the  "  £vil  Knife,"  but  at  once  to  his  father's  for  shelter,  not  a«k- 
who  is  not  an  Indian.    This  fourth  per-  ing  it,  however,  of  his  father,  but  of  a 
son  is  also  lost,  and  stumbles  upon  them  young  girl,  Lucille,  always  spoken  of  and 
accidentally.    They  give  him  shelter,  a  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand, 
kindness  which  he  repays  by  an  act  of  and  who  lives  with  and  takes  care  of 
unprovoked  cannibalism.    Lucius  warns  Ferdinand's  fi^ther,  old  Mr.  Siveirright. 
Matchi,  whom  he  suspects,  by  the  way.  This  Lucille,  who  is  betrothed  now  to 
of  being  ai\  Englishman,  and  who  has  as  Lucius  Davoren,  vnis  in  reality  not  Ferdi- 
his    principal   talent   an   extraordina^  nand's  daughter  at  all,  except  by  adop- 
skill  in  playing  demoniac  music  upon  the  tion ;  but  this  fact  he  carefully  kept  con- 
violin,  that  if  he  ever  crosses  his  thresh-  oealed  from  the  world.    Old  Mr.  Sive- 
oid,  he  will  kill  him.    Matchi,  however,  wright  is  ill, and  grows  gradually  worse; 
does  oome  again  for  shelter,  and  Lucius  his  treasures  he  leaves  to  Laeius,  and 
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makes  himself  ready  to  die,  when  8cu»-  ed  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
picioas  oiroamstances  occur  which  tend  Bmpress  Anne.  The  last  will  of  the  Em- 
to  convey  the  impression  that  he  is  not  press  declared  as  her  successor  iTan  UI., 
dying  a  natural  death — that  he  is  being  then  an  infant,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
poisoned.  In  fact,  Lucille  has,  in  fear  and  Brunswick  and  of  the  Princess  Anne,  the 
terror,  given  her  supposed  father  admis-  granddaughter  of  the  elder  brother  of 
sion  to  the  house,  and  out  of  pity  given  Peter  the  Great.  In  a  clause  of  the  same 
him  an  upper  chamber,  unknown  to  every  will,  the  Empress  Anne  confided  the 
one,  communicating  in  a  mysterious  way  regency  of  Rassia  to  John  Ernest  de 
with  Mr.  Sivewright's  room.  Here  he  Biron,Pakeof  Courland.  His  real  name 
has  a  convenient  opportunity  to  poison  was  Biren,  and  he  was  of  low  origin ;  but 
the  old  gentleman,  which  he  is  not  slow  after  his  rise  to  power  he  was  dtssoovered 
in  using.  In  the  end,  however,  the  vil-  to  be  related  to  the  celebrated  Dukes  de 
Iain  is  discovered,  and  attempts  to  kill  his  Biron  of  France,  a  fact  which  led  him  to 
father  vnth  a  knife ;  but,  foiled  again,  alter  the  spelling  of  bis  name.  It  is  not 
plunges  through  a  familiar  wall,  down  a  this  Ivan  who  is  the  hero  of  the  story, 
mysterious  staircase,  bringing  a  part  of  but  another  and  younger  man  of  the  same 
the  house  after  him,  and  burying  himself  name,  the  private  secretary  of  the  Prince 
in  the  ruins.  He  lives  just  long  enough.  Regent.  This  young  man*s  lore  adven- 
however,  to  be  able  to  stote  the  true  and  tures,  and  final  marriage  with  the  Prin» 
honorable  parentage  of  Lucille,  whose  fa-  oess  Marie  Andreevna  Serbatoff,  form  the 
tber  was  a  Glenlyne,  and  then  dies,  we  thread  on  which  Mr.  Helps  has  strung 
are  happy  to  say,  a  penitent  man.  So  his  history ;  for,  however  oseful  the  lore 
Laoille  marries  Lucius,  and  Geofl^y  roar^  story  may  have  been  to  him  in  the  oom- 
ries  Janet,  and  all  ends  happily.  Of  all  position,  it  certainly  appears  to  serve  a 
the  morals  which  maybe  drawn  from  this  subordinate  and  useful  turn,  rather  than 
fascinating  story,  none  perhaps  is  so  ob-  to  be  the  most  importent  thing  in  the 
Tious  as  that  which  points  to  the  advan-  book.  The  book  opens  with  the  Duke 
toge  to  be  derived  from  the  habit  of  '*  go-  of  Courland  in  full  power  at  St.  Peters- 
ing  West  ** — ^the  further,  apparently,  the  burg,  and  all  his  enemies  in  Siberia,  ex- 
better,  cept  the  most  dangerous  of  them  all,  the 

"•"""•  Field  Marshal  Count    Miinnich,  whom 

"  Itan  nx  BiBON ;  or,  the  Russian  Court  the  Regent  resolves  to  send  to  the  frontier 

in  the  Middle  of  Last  Century."    By  the  on  a  mission  of  great  importance,  which 

author  of  '*  Friends  in  Council,"  ete.  the  Field  Marshal  wisely  resolves  not  to 

Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  execute.     Instead   of  executing   it,   he 

Mr.  Helps  at  the  end  of  this  historical  persuades  the  mother  of  the  in&nt  heir 
romance  tells  his  readers  that  it  is  **  a  to  the  throne  that  the  Regent  is  a  danger- 
narrative  which  has  attempted  to  give  ous  man,  and  by  a  midnight  coup  d^itat 
some  representation  of  several  of  the  has  him  seized  and  sent  to  Siberia,  where 
chief  events  during  the  eighteenth  cen-  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
tury  in  that  empire  which  has  since  gone  victims  whom  he  has  previously  sent 
on  increasing  in  greatness ;  which,  in  the  there.  He  malnteins  a-  disguise  for  a 
liberation  of  its  ser&,  has  given  to  man-  long  time,  however,  and  so  escapes  mo- 
kind  an  extraordinary  example  of  daring  lestetion.  Meanwhile  his  private  secre- 
humanity ;  and  which,  if  it  advances  tary,  young  Ivan,  goes  with  him,  and 
with  equal  persistence  in  social  and  there  finds  the  Princess  Marie,  to  whom 
moral  well-being  as  material  prosperity,  he  makes  love.  It  is  hardly  worth  while, 
is  evidently  destined  to  become  one  of  however,  to  attempt  to  follow  the  plot 
the  most  beneficent  as  well  as  one  of  the  of  the  romance  backward  and  forward, 
foremost  powers  of  the  world."  The  as  the  principal  characters  disappear  and 
story  begins  with  a  description  of  the  reappear,  either  in  Siberia  or  St  Peters- 
state  of  affiiirs  at  the  Russian  court,  A.  D.  burg.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  ravo- 
1740,  in  which  year,  on  the  18th  of  Octo-  lution  which  drives  out  the  Duke  of 
her,  Mr.  Finch,  English  ambassador  at  St.  Courland  ends  in  the  other  which  brings 
Petersburg,  sent  a  despateh  to  Lord  Har-  on  to  the  throne  Elizabeth,  and  that  be^ 
rington,  then  Secretary  of  Stete  for  '*  the  tween  the  two  there  are  a  great  maoj 
Northern  Department,"  which  oontein-  journeys  to  the  north  and  back  to  tha 
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Boath  in  it.  Elisabeth  is  represented  as  a  way  that  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  trae 
a  magnaniinoos  and  noble  Ihnpress,  and  of  Mr.  Adams's  elaborate  eulogy.  We 
her  little  weaknesses  are  quite  put  into  have  now  three  pictures  of  Mr.  Seward's 
the  shade,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  a  Rus-  character :  one  of  them  furnished  by  Mr. 
sian  historical  romance  which  is  intended  Adams,  one  by  the  popular  estimate 
to  make  her  career  interesting.  The  book  formed  during  his  life  among  the  people 
is  rather  entertaining,  if  not  very  roman-  who  knew  him  best — his  general  reputa- 
ttc,  and  in  the  end  the  young  secretary,  tion — and  third,  that  given  him  by  Mr. 
who  has  achieved  distinction  at  court,  Welles.  Mr.  Adams's  account  of  Mr. 
marries  the  Princess  Marie,  and  we  trust  Seward  took  most  people  by  surprise. 
lived  happily  with  her  afterwards,  though  They  were  prepared  to  hear  him  praise 
aome  doubts  are  thrown  upon  this  by  the  the  sul^ect  of  his  oration,  but  hax^Iy  to 
author.  Few  people  who  are  familiar  select  the  qualities  of  statesmanship, 
with  Mr.  Helps  only  in  his  philosophical  steadfastness,  wisdom,  far-reaching  saga- 
moods  will  recognise  his  hand  in  this  city,  for  his  praise ;  and  they  were  espe- 
tale  of  wild  adventure,  and  we  do  not  cially  surprised  to  find  him  credited  with 
think  that  he  has  quite  succeeded  in  these  qualities  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Lin- 
making  a  beautiful  or  attractive  picture  ooln.  Throughout  the  "Memoriab  Ad- 
of  Russia  in  the  last  century.  However,  dress,"  as  Mr.  Welles  very  justly  says, 
of  that  every  one  must  judge  for  himself.  Mr.  Adams  belittled  the  fame  of  Mr.  I^- 
There  are  attractions,  no  doubt,  in  mur<  coin  for  the  purpose  of  extolling  that  of 
der,  in  tongue-cutting,  solitary  banish-  Mr.  Seward.  Mr.  Lincoln  "could  not 
ment,  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoils;  and  fail  soon  to  perceive  the  fact  that,  wha^ 
certainly  for  these  there  is  no  country  ever  estimate  he  might  put  on  his  own  nat- 
better  than  the  Russia  of  a  hundred  years  nral  j  udgmen t,  he  had  to  deal  with  a  supe- 
ago.  rior  in  native  intellectual  power,  in  extent 

of  acquirement,  in  breadth  of  philosophio 

"  Lincoln   and    Sxwabd  :     Remarks  experience,  and  in  the  force  of  moral  dis- 

npon  the  Memorial  Address  of  Charles  cipline  " ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 

Francis  Adams  on  the  late  William  H.  Seward  is  represented  as  not  blind  "to  the 

Seward."    With  Incidents  and  Comments  deficiencies  of  the  chief  in  these  respects, 

illustrative  of   the  Measures  and  Policy  however  highly  he  might  value  his  integ- 

ofthe  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  rity  of  purpose,  his  shrewd  capacity,  and 

and  Views  as  to  the  Relative  Positions  of  his  generous  and  amiable  disposition." 

the  late  President  and  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Seward  is  spoken  of  throughout  the 

By  Gideon  Welles,  ex-Secretaiy  of  the  address  as  a  statesman,  or  at  least  as  a 

Havy.    New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  philosopher  studying  politics,  and  really 

Of  the  eight  persons  who  formed  the  managing,  not  only  the  State  Department, 
cabinet  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  four,  besides  Mr.  but  also  the  whole  government,  very  for^ 
Lincoln  himself  and  Mr.Seward,  are  dead,  tunately  for  the  country  and  for  Mr.  Lin- 
As  Mr.  Welles  observes  in  the  remarks  coin,  who  would  have  been  utterly  unable 
he  makes  by  way  of  preface  to  his  inters  to  get  on  without  him. 
esting  and  instructive  volume,  only  Mr.  The  common  impression  on  these  points 
Montgomery  Blair  and  himself  survive,  has  always  been  that  Mr.  Sevrard  was  a 
in  the  "Memorial  Address"  delivered  shifty,  adroit  politician,  with  enough 
ky  Mr.  Adams  at  Albany  in  April,  1673,  statesmanship  to  know  beforehand  how 
the  relative  positions  of  Mr.  Seward  and  "  the  cat "  was  likely  to  **  jump,"  and  a 
Mr.  Lincoln  were,  in  the  opinion  of  these  well-stocked  armory  of  political  expedi- 
sarvivors,  so  totally  misrepresented,  that  ents,  which  never  failed  him  at  a  pinch. 
they  considered  that  a  duty  devolved  upon  According  to  this  view  of  him,  his  life 
them  to  set  the  matter  right ;  and  "  by  had  been  a  life  of  intrigue  for  place  and 
special  request  of  Mr.  Blair,  the  duty  of  power,  and  he  had  never  exhibited  at  any 
stating  the  facts,  and  vindicating  Mr.  Lin-  period  any  convictions  whatever  on  any 
ooln  and  his  administration  from  the  er^  subject  Indeed,  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
xoiB  or  inadvertences  of  Mr.  Adams,  de-  man  of  conviction  would  have  been 
▼olved  on  "  Mr.  Welles.  He  has  perform-  laughable  in  the  days  of  his  intimate  alli- 
ed this  task  very  well,  and  his  account  of  anoe  with  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed ;  and  at  no 
Mr.  Seward  carries  conviction  with  it  in  time  in  his  career  did  he  show  that  force 
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of  moral  character  which  Mr.  Adams  at-  Hr.  Seward  began  to  get  into 
tributes  to  him.  He  was  aot  revered  and  we  joa^^  well  ask,  if  he  managed  Mr. 
among  the  people  who  knew  him ;  he  was  Lincoln,  why  did  he  not  svooeed  in  Bain- 
looked  on  as  a  talented^  able,  artful  map-  aging,  at  least  for  a  littLe-  tive,  his  soc- 
ager of  men .    During  the  war  be  succeed-  cesser  ? 

ed  in  making  a  reputation  national  which  A  good  deal  of  Tery  intorasting  secret 
had  hitherto  only  been  local,  but  he  did  not  .  history  is  told  in  the  book.  Perhaps  the 
do  any  more.  His  miscbicTOus  prophe-  most  curious  and  chameteristic&et  touch- 
cies  from  time  to  time,  that  the  war  would  ing  Mr,  Seward  is  that,  from  Mr.  Welles's 
be  over  **  in  ninety  days,*'  did  not  gain  account,  it  appears  that  at  the  ootbreak 
him  much  credit ;  and  his  retention  of  of-  of  the  rebellion  Mr.  Seward  was  playing 
fice  afler  Mr.  Lincoln's  death,  by  his  ad-  at  politics  with  the  enemy.  We  were,  to 
hesion  to  the  Johnsonian  policy  of  recon-  be  sure,  not  as  good  soldiers  as  We  wen 
struction,  did  not  enhance  what  he  had  politicians  in  thoee  days ;  still,  Mr.  Sew- 
attained.  In  those  days  to  attempt  to  ard's  behavior  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
persuade  any  one  that  Mr.  Seward's  anti-  either  good  war  or  good  statesmanship. 
slavery  principles,  or  his  policy  of  recon-  The  condition  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Fort 
struction,  were  the  result  of  moral  con-  Pickens  was  among  the  matters  of  most 
viction,  or  of  statesmanlike  comprehen-  pressing  importance  in  the  ^ring  of 
sion  of  the  necessities  of  the  country,  .  1861.  The  President,  in  has  inangDral 
would  have  appeared  ludicrous.  .address^  had  announced  his  intention  of 
Mr.  Welles's  book  confirms  us  in  the  holding  and  occupying  all  such  fortified 
belief  that  the  popular  apprehension  of  places.  Mr.  Seward,  however,  had  dif- 
Mr.  Seward's  character  was  correct.  The  ferent  views,  and  opposed  sending  xein- 
plcture  we  get  of  him  in  the  office  of  Sec-  forcements  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  got  Geo- 
retary  of  State  is  that  of  an  extreme^  eral  Scott,  who  was  then  General-in-Chirf, 
clever  politician,  managing  the  affairs  of  to  adopt  his  views.  The  President,  how- 
his  departoiont  with  great  skill  and  dex-  ever,  adhered  to  his  original  plan,  mnch 
terity,  but  not  managing  the  government;  to  the  disgust  of  Mr.  Seward;  and  it  is 
shifty,  full  of  devices,  tortuous  in  his  Mr.  Welles '«  firm  conviction  that  Mr. 
methods  of  proceeding ;  caring  little  for  Seward  had  at  that  tune  promised  the 
the  means  by  which  he  attained  his  ends,  rebels  that  Sumter  ahould  be  evacuated, 
80  long  as  they  were  attained ;  gaining  and  quotes  Thurlow  Weed  aa  his  author* 
this  point  by  direct  means,  that  by  indi-  ity.  One  evening  in  March,  he  says,  the 
rect  and  discreditable  means ;  persuading  Sumtqr  question  still  pending,  the  mem- 
when  he  could  persuade,  yielding  to  cir-  hers  of  the  Cabinet  were  informed  by  the 
cumstances  gracefully  when  he  could  not  President  that  li^  had  been  advised  by 
obtain  what  he  had  at  Seart.  We  do  not  General  Scott  to  evacuate  not  only  Som- 
see  that  Mr.  Welles  at  all  proves  that  Mr.  ter,  but  Pickens.  Great  astoniahmeot 
Seward  administered  the  State  Depart-  was  expressed  at  this,  and  Mr.  linct^ 
ment  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  decided,  as  we  have  said,  that  supplies 
country  ill ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  remain  per-  should  be  sent  to  Sumter,  and  issued  cod- 
foctly  clear  that  he  managed  them  well,  fidential  orders  to  that  e&ct  '*  To  the 
Of  course  he  made  mistakes ;  that  any  man  surprise  of  the  Administration,  infarma- 
would  have  done.  On  the  whole,  however,  tion  of  the  confidential  order  to  reinforce 
he  helped  to  carry  the  country  through  Sumter  was  promptly  sent  to  Charleston, 
a  dangerous  crisis  with  great  tact  and  It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  this 
ability.  But  the  statesmanship  attrib-  telegramwassent  byMr.  Harvey.anews- 
uted  to  him  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  his  su-  paper  correspondent,  who  was  intimate 
periority  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  do  not  appear,  at  the  State  Department  Mr.  Harrey 
On  laying  dovm  the  book  the  reader  feels  himself  was  soon  afWr  appointed  Minister 
quite  confident  that,  far  from  Mr.  Seward  to  Portugal,  on  the  recommendation  and 
managing  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Lincoln  al-  by  the  request  of  Mr.  Seward."  It  was 
ways  remained  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theo-  on  the  38th  of  March  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
zy  the  master  of  the  situation ;  and  that  informed  the  Cabinet  of  his  determina- 
had  either  of  them  been  away,  irretrieva-  tion  to  relieve  the  ganrison  in  Sumter. 
ble  miRtakes  would  have  been  committed.  On  the  29th  Mr.  Seward,  according  to 
Indeed,  the   moment  Mr.  Lincoln  died  }ii.  Welles,  sent  out,  withont  any  con- 
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saltation  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  spondenoe.'*  By  her  daughter,  Martha 
General  Soott,  or  any  of  the  Cabinet,  a  £SomerTille.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers, 
secret  military  expedition  for  the  relief  As  the  biographer  of  Mn.  Somerville 
of  Fort  Pickens  (Fort  Pickens  being  in  very  truly  remarks  in  the  flast  chapter  of 
no  need  of  any  such  assistance),  detach-  this  rolume,  '^  The  life  of  a  wbman  entire- 
ing  for  this  purpose,  from  the  expedition  ly  deroted  to  her  fhmily  duties  and  to  sd* 
ordered  to  the  relief  of  Sumter,  the  naral  entifio  pursuits  affords  little  scope  for  a 
commander,  Gaptain  Mercer,  the  flag-  biography,"  and  any  one  who  opened 
ship,  and  more  than  all,  the  instructions  these  memoirs  in  the  expectation  of  find- 
fi)r  the  expedition.  **The  Powhatan,  ing  in  them  a  tale  of  romance  would  be 
with  boats,  supplies,  and  men  destined  sadly  mistaken.  They  are  interesting 
for  Sumter,  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  rather  as  a  curiosity--4is  containing  the 
aerrice  to  which  she  was  specially  oVder-  history  of  a  woman  of  unusual  energy  of 
•d,  and  sent  without  naval  orders  or  re-  character  and  strength  of  mind  in  all  di- 
oord,  under  a  dijferent  and  junior  com-  sections.  It  is  not  a  history  which  shows 
mander,  on  a  secret  and  useless  mission  to  at  all  the  ordinary  level  of  attainment 
Pensacola,  by  the  Secretary  of  State."  which  women  may  expect  to  reach,  any 
Mr.  Welles  says :  *'  I  was  not  made  ao-  more  than  that  of  Mill  shows  the  ordina- 
quainted  with  this  secret  proceeding  until  ry  masculine  level.  When  we  hear  of 
the  Powhatan  sailed,  when  I  immediately  Mrs.  Somerville  that  **  it  was  not  only  in 
informed  the  President.  So  soon  as  her  childhood  and  youth"  that  her  "stud- 
aware  of  the  fiict,  he  directed  Mr.  Sew-  ies  encountered  disapproval,"  that  it  was 
mrd,  although  it  was  then  midnight,  to  not  "  till  she  became  a  widow  "  that  she 
telegraph  forthwith  and  d^nktermand  the  had  *'  perfect  -freedom  to  punue  them," 
orders  which  detached  that  vessel ;'  tote-  we  are,  perhaps,  led  to  think  of  her  as  a 
instate  Mercer,  and  in  no^vqiirto  interfere  person  who  labored  under  disadvantages 
with  the  arrangemenC^cSf  tl^s^feilbritary  such  as  no  woman  novradays  has  to 
of  the  Navy."  Mr.  ajM^lM  ^nt  *' a  brief  cope  with,  and  this  would  be  true ;  but 
and  curious  telegram^  ixi  Ris  own  Itonft  -on  the  ether  hand  she  had  advantages 
to  New  York,  andr  yiast  iboat  was  de-  of  mind  and  strength  such  as  few  women 
spatched  from  tbl^Na^iO^ard,'' ^hiftk  .-^ver  have.«>  Her  daughter  says:  **  It 
overtook  the  Pow^liffed'lt  8ta|pn  fbland*;  Wroald^  be  almost  incredible  were  I  to 
bat  nothing  was  •aecomplishedc^  *^'i^  idetctibe  how  much  my  mother  contrived  to 
Sumter  expeditionikailecikwrliioui  a  naval '  "linin  the  course  of  the  day,  when  my  sis^ 
commander,  lihe  0^uadrQi^ftk#>ft>  %9sifi,  .Hei'aotri  were  small  children.  Although 
flmd  the  Powhatan,  oni  of  th(fHhii^  nafhl  <  *busily  engaged  in  writing  ftr  the  press, 
vessels  on  the  Atlanti£f  e(^t  o^  which  "^he  used  to  teach  us  for  three  hours  evei^ 
the  Government  relied  in  thali' perilous  mutnltag,  besides  managing  her  house 
emergency,'  with  her  large  *crew  and  ea^fully,  reading  thchewspapers  (for  she 
armament,  was  sent  to  the  (iulf,  where  Afays^was  a  keen,  and,  I  must  add,  a 
she  was  not  wanted,  and  where  almost  ^liberal  politician),  and  the  most  impo^ 
the  whole  home  squadi^ylTwas  concen-  tant  new  books  on  all  subjects,  grave  an4 
trated;  while  the  whol#maritine  froi^er  '^fay.  In  addition  to  all  this  she  freely 
north  of  Gape  Florida  W|tf  Mfftdestftute.  ^vifted  add  received  her  friends.  .  .  . 
It  was  on  the  night  of  TOD^Ih^bf  April  Finally,  to  complete  tt^elfst  of  her  accom* 
that  the  Powhatan  aailcB  for  'Hiekens.^  plishments,  I  must  add  thf  t  she  was  a 
On  the  next  day^Uft  •S^nrard  sent  t>'  remarkably  neat  anff  skilful  needlewomao^ 
Judge  Campbell ,  'Ni'lwtog  secessioniik  We  ^tiU  possess  some  elaborate  8pecimei6 
on  the  Supreme  ^(yS^^^  Faith  V|^  IT  of  her  embroidery  and  laM- work."  Whe^ 
'Sumter  fully  kepK^^VMfe^and«>6e^'^  ^women-have  acquired  physical  strength 
This  story,  the  eastiittBLl  ng^  of  wnigk*''«4pa|tt'llb.'lkicompnsh  wbrk  of  this  kin<i« 
Mr.  Montgomery  U^^  ^rroborates,  cdV-  they  Kill  not  merely  compete  on  even 
tainly  looks  as  if^pP^  jMHB*b  Bstinufl^  teams' with^  men-^theyvwill  drive  tbeih 
of  Mr.  Seward  o^|llbaiiW<  noised. ^  '•   '     from  thf-ibld  altogether. 

'  ^',  -^  •      >  Ma.  SoBervtlle's  Mher  was  A'dmirrt 

**  Personal  RiSiili#xoN9«mox  Ear-    Sir  William  Fairfax, «who  distinguished 

LT  Lira  TO  Old  Xfc,^)v^ART  Sodhci-    himself  in  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  and 

riLLB.    With  Selections  from  her  Corrl^    belonged  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Fair- 


^•'  . 
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fax  family,  so  well  known  in  the  annaU  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Foxster 
of  this  Gouncry.  The  descriptions  given  has  succeeded  in  indacing  the  public  to 
by  Mrs.  SoinerTiile  of  her  early  life  at  take  his  account  of  Dickens  as  anything 
Burntisland,  a  small  quiet  seaport,  ''with  more  than  a  first,  incomplete  attempt  at 
little  or/ no  commerce,"  on  the  coast  of  a  bi<^raphy.  Ue  deserves  more  thanks 
Fife,  opposite  Edinburgh,  are  pleasantly  than  he  has  received  for  having  done  as 
old-fashioned.  Uer  memory  went  back  to  much  as  he  has  done,  yet  we  cannot  but 
a  time  when,  upon  the  death  of  any  of  the  agree  with  the  general  estimate  the  pub- 
townspeople,  it  was  the  custom  for  a  man  lie  has  formed  of  the  work  aocompliitbed. 
to  go  about  ringing  a  bell  at  the  doors  of  Perhaps  it  was  impossible  that  Mr.  Fors- 
the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  per^  ter  should  have  avoided  giving  us  a 
son  just  dead,  and  after  crying  "  Oyes  *'  great  deal  of  himself—we  are  quite  ready 
three  times,  to  announce  the  death  which  to  acquit  him  of  all  intention  of  attnci- 
had  taken  place ;  when  the  prisoners  in  ing  unnecessary  attention— but  he  snrdy 
the  Tolbooth  let  down  bags  from  the  pris-  might  have  given  us  more  of  Dickens, 
on  windows  for  alms ;  when  it  was  so  The  picture  we  get  from  this  book  is  that 
common  to  take  snuff  that  Mrs.  SomerviUe  of  a  rollicking  youth,  gradually  hardeo- 
is  of  opinion  that  *^  even  young  ladies  '*  ing  into  a  rigid  and  almost  severe  man- 
must  have  taken  it ;  when  licensed  beg-  hood,  which  grows  gradually  more  in- 
gars,  called  *' Ghiberlunzie  men,"  wearing  stead  of  less  absorbed  in  itself,  every 
a  blue  coat  with  a  tin  badge,  wandering  day  more  intemiely  egotisUc  instead  of 
about  the  country,  and  welcomed  as  gos-  more  genuinely  human,  and  at  length 
sips  at  the  farmhouses — a  race  which  is  reaching  a  point  at  which  it  grows  im- 
familiar  to  the  readen  of  Scott's  novels  possible  aig|  longer  to  distinguish  be- 
from  his  character  of  Edie  Ochiltree—  tveen  what  is  of  interest  to  the  man 
were  not  yet  extinct ;  and  when  it  was  the  himself,  andL  what  is  of  interest  to  the 
curious  custom,  if  a  man  were  a  cripple  human^aao^.  Yet  it  must  be  that  a  man 
and  poor,  that  his  relations  should  *'  put  of  so  much  gmi^f ,  and  who  attracted 
him  in  a  handbarrow,"  and  wheel  him  to  such  warm  admiration,  might  be  described 
their  next  neighbor's  door,  and  there  leave  quite  as  tru^  in  fk  diferent  way.  Dick- 
him — **some  one  came  out,  gave  him  •qs  was  to  the  last  an  agreeable  compan- 
oat  cake  or  peasemeal  bannock,  and  th^  ion ;  flnd.#v«n  though  Mr.  Forster*8  ao- 
wheeled  him  to  the  next  door,  and  in  iliia  •oinnt  daps  him  justmi  it  is  justice  wifcb- 
way,  going  from  house  to  house,  he  9^  out  theft^rtof  sympaihetic  insight  which 
tained  a  fair  livelihood ; "  and  when,  kobq  Mi;.  Fotstar Iwieed  sewns  to  have  always 
remarkable  than  all,  the  Scotch  were  still  aqppoii(l  that  he  had,  but  was  never 
so  strict  that  a  lady  in  good  Edinburgh  so  really  l^ifted  with* 
ciety,  a  cousin  of  Mra.  SomerviUe,  who  In  reviewing  Mr.  Forster's  second  rel- 
had  carried  her  love  of  gossip  too  far,  n^^  ume,  we  suggested  the  question  whether 
*'  tried  for  defamation  and  condemned  ^  the  ta0le  for  Dickens  is  not  a  thing  of  the 
a  month's  imprisonment,  which  she  actu-  past.  Were  Dickens  writing  even  ^^  Pick- 
ally  underwent  in  the  Tolbooth.  She  was  wick"  or  '* Martin  Chuxzlewit"  now, 
let  out,"  Mrs.  SomerviUe  continues,  **  juat  woi^ld  they  be  read,  and  who  would  read 
before  the  King's  birthday,  to  celebfitt  them?  SHiarla  no  harm  in  asking  the 
which,  besides  the  guns  fired  at  the  castle,  question,  fbr<t  d^nnot  be  answered ;  and 
the  boys  let  off  squibs  and  crackers  in  all  whether  or  n^  th^.  fame  of  Dickens  in- 
the  streets.  As  the  ]»dy  in  question  was  creases  or  dkninlilifv  aa  the  yean  roll 
walking  up  the  High  street,  some  lads  in  an,  one  thing  il|||rtain,  that  there  are 
a  wynd,  or  narrow  street,  fired  a  small  ]|iany  hundreds  qfoj^nnnnndn  of  people 
oannon,  and  one  of  the  slugs  with  which  still  living  ii$i0  Ma-Jb  him  many  of  the 
it  was  loaded  hit  her  mouth  end  wQnnjed  happiest  niQ|iients'«f  #ieir  lives,  and  who 
her  tongue.  This  raised  a  unjiversal  would  find  it  jttAenlt.to  recall  with  cer- 
laugh ;  and  no  one  ei^joyed  it  more  than  tptinty  any  ^rillf  ivto  had  made  so  vivid 
my  uncle  William,  who  ^disliked  this  and  testing  fbdHoatr^iKpresBion  on  their 
somewhat  masonliae  woman.'*  maids. 

In  Hij  jpiniirntHiTiitti    iiiki  have  among 

'*  Thx  Life  of  Charles  Dickens.  "    By  ather  things  the^iftcaltiee  between  Di^- 

John   Forster.     Vol.    III.      185d-1870.  ens  and  his  wife,  and  the  trip  to  the 

Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  country,  which  takes  us  strangely  back 
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to  ih^  furore  made  oyer  his  readingR  only  In  we  have  a  glimpse  of  results  quite  good 

a  few  years  ago,  when  the  rash  of  people  enough,  and  illustrative  of  a  less  preten- 

was  so  great  that  the  ticket  speculators  tious  system.    If  we  must  tell  the  truth, 

found  it  profitable  to  carry  mattresses  to  we  think  this  letter  is  worth  more  for 

the  ticket-office  and  sleep  in  the  street,  practical   purposes   than  all    the   other 

thai  they  might  not  be  behindhand  when  essays  put  together.    But  let  us  try  the 

the  morning's  sale  opened.  question  in  another  way.    Ask  an  expe- 

— ^—  rienoed  man  which  woman  he  would  pre- 

"  The  Education  of  Avkrican  Giru,  fer  for  wife  or  companion — one  educated 

Considered  in  a  Series  of  Essays."  Edited  in  a  college  or  one  educated  elsewhere ; 

by  Anna  G.  Brackett.    New  York :  G.  P.  or,  in  other  words,  a  woman  with  all  the 

Putnam's  Sons.  culture  obtainable  in  a  private  or  one 

*'  Sbx  and  Education,*'  a  reply  to  Dr.  that  had  graduated  in  a  public  institu- 

£.   H.  Clarke's   *'  Sex   in  Education."  tion.    As  we  are  aware  that  we  should 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  get  no  reply  from  any  but  the  husbands 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Clarke's  book  is  of  strong-minded  women,  as  well  as  from 

easily  got  at  by  what  the  ladies  say  of  it  strong-minded  women  without  husbands, 

in  the  above  works.  The  volume  edited  by  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  a 

Miss  Brackett  contains  twelve  essays  by  modern  judgment  of  Paris  according  to 

eleven  ladies,  some  of  whom  ore  ezperi-  intellectual  endowments,  we  pass  on  to 

enoed   school-teachers;   that   edited   by  other  vievrs.    There  is  a  good  deal  of 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  contains  '*  the  vague  assertion  in  respect  to  the  mode  of 

views  of  a  number  of  thoughtful  persons,  educating  girls.    Ways  and  means  differ, 

chiefly  women."    The  ladies,  it  is  need-  People  do  not  make  a  proper  distinction 

less  to  say,  are  *'  down  "  on  the  Doctor  between  instruction  and  education,  the 

with  more  or  less  temper,  according  to  former  concerning  the  head  or  brain,  and 

knowledge  or  position.    Dr.  Mary  Put-  the  latter  manners  and  morals.    A  cyni- 

nam  Jacobi,  for  example,  being  better  cal  friend  of  ours,  who  is  rich  and  cares 

qualified  to  discuss  the  question  from  Dr.  nothing  for  '*  lamin',"  says  that  the  best 

Clarke'spointof  view,  is  moderate,  while  wife  for  a  young  man  is  a  girl  that  is 

Mrs.  Howe  seems  to  think  that  the  Doc-  known  as  her  father's  pet.    This  means 

tor  has   at   least   been   impolite.     The  that  a  girl  brought  up  under  male  au- 

suhject  of  education,  either  of  boys  or  girls,  thority  and  direction  turns  out  a  better 

is}  a  difficult  one  to  treat,  and  particularly  wife,  mother,  and  companion  than  one 

at  this  moment,  when  theories  of  progress  who  has  been  wholly  subject  to  maternal 

are  getting  to  be  based  on  what  we  know  influences.    When  we  reflect  on  the  edu- 

instead  of  on  what  we  hope  for.    We  cation  of  Mme.  de  S^vigne,  a  woman 

gather  from  the  above  works  that  Dr.  whose  blood  and  judgment,  as  Hamlet 

Clarke  utters  many  unpalatable  truths  says,  were  well  commingled,  and  think 

from  a  physiological  basis  instead  of  from  of  the  influence  of  her  "  bien  bon  "  uncle, 

the  old-fashioned  sentimental  one.    He  is  the  Abb6  de  Coulanges,  on  hSr,  and  of 

accordingly  pretty  roughly  handled.    The  Shakespeare's  imaginative  sanction  of  the 

point  in  his  book  which  the  ladies  think  principle  in  the  persons  of  Prospero  and 

vulnerable  is  his  charge  against  female  Miranda,  with  Portia  in  her  obedience  to 

colleges  as  to  theeffect  of  over- teaching  on  her  Other's  will,  we  are  disposed  to  re- 

the  health  of  the  pupils.    The  instances  gard  the  principle  as  a  sound  one.    And 

he  addaoes,  they  say,  are  insufficient  to  again,  when  we  recur  to  the  scrapes  into 

prove  bis  case.    We  take  no  sides  in  this  which    girls   without    male    protectors 

matter,  but  content  ourselves  with  offer-  and  guides  have  got,  relying  on  being  pi- 

ing  a  few  ideas  suggested  by  one  or  two  loted  through  the  quicksands  of  society 

of  the  essays.  by  maternal  brains !    Many  a  tragedy  is 

Girls'  colleges,  it  seems  to  ns,  are  novel-  due  to  this  circumstance  ? 
ties,  and  their  effects  on  the  economy  of        We  must  confess  to  being"  staggered  " 

life  are  not  yet  apparent.    The  best  evi-  on  reading  the  essay  entitled  *'Tbe  Edu- 

denoe  in  relation  to  institutions  of  this  cation  of    American    Girls, "  by   Miss 

cla.H8  that  we  can  ofler  is  the  **  Letter  Brackett.    She  tells  ns   at   the   outset 

from  a  German  Woman  "  in  Miss  Brack-  that  they  '*  combine  French,  nerve  and 

ett'tf  book,  by  Mrs.  OgdenN.  Rood,  where-  force    with    Teutonic    sunplicity    and 
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truthlulnefl0«  Leas  aocnstomed  to  lead-  sign  of  a  oertam  nanowneffi  and  inooia- 
lOg-stringB,  they  walk  more  firmly '  on  pleteness  in  the  mnitel  oonstitoikm  «f 
their  own  feet;  and,  breathing  in  the  those  who  advooata  aaoh  Tiaws.*'  Hct- 
onlTersal  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  they  ing  thus  cleared  away  all  obBtroctlons  m 
are  less  in  danger  of  becoming  on-  the  way  of  criticism,  tiie  Professor  admits 
reasonable  and  capricious."  What,  ac-  that  no  doubt  *'  a  profeflsor  of  wladem,*' 
oordtDgly,  is  the  use  of  bothering  out-  such  as  '*  old  .B|iicaiu8,"  may  bea^  Tevy 
selves  about  a  further  development  of  b^  good  man,  and  yet  Mieve  that  the  oni- 
ings  so  complete?  Nerve,  force,  stm-  Terse  is  l^e  ^  prodnet  of  a  mete  fortoi- 
.plicity,  truthfulness,  to  which  add  bea^ty ,  tons  oonoouise  of  blind  atoms  " ;  jost  n 
not  forgetting  the  **  universal  spi^t.-of  .in.  these  days  there- am  *'few  more-vir- 
free  inquiry  "—what  more  could  A  sensible  tuous  men  than  some  who  talk  of  laws 
man  wish  for?  Conscious  of  the  moml  of  nature,  invariable  sequenoe,  nataral 
and  material  difficulties  of  living  in  this  'selection,  &Torable  conditions,  happy 
world,  admirers  of  nerve  and  force,  par-  combination  of  external  circumstances, 
ticularly  in  those  who  get  ahead  of  os,  lind  other  such  reasonless  phrases  as  may 
worshippers  of  truthfulness  and  sim-  seem  to  explain  the  fiame  of  the  anivem 
plicity,  and  loyal  to  beauty,  we  should  apart  from  mind."  Bat  be  thinks  that 
shrink  from  sulijecting  these  qualities  to  to  "  a  healthy  mind  "  this  **  phasis  of  mo- 
collegiate  treatment,  as  we  would  from  rality  "  is  "  abnormal "  and '' monstrous," 
letting  a  healthy,  vigorous  rose  grow  up  «nd  makes  acurious  comparison,  which  to 
in  a  heated  conservatory.  The  ladies  unr  «ome  minds  may  seem  pious,  to  otben 
der  notice  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  jmpiotts,  and  to  still  others  very  fanny, 
ppinions  are  limited  to  the  sphere  of  wo-  >'  It  is  as  If  a  good  citizen  in  a  monarchy 
man  regarded  as  man*s  companion  in  were  to  pay  all  the  taxes  oonscientioasly, 
some  shape.  They  do  not  apply  to  a  serve  his  time  in  the  army,  and  fight  the 
state  of  things  in  which  women  are  ex*-  Iwttles  of  his  country  bravely,  but  refose 
pected  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  to  take  off  his  hat  to  the  Queen  when  she 
trot  about  the  world  emancipated  from  a  passed."  And  then  vrarming  to  his  sab- 
system  of  common  obligations  based  upon  Jeot,  he  smites  the  atheist  hip  and  thigh, 
physical  functions  and  organic  refine-  "  If  we  did  not  note  such  a  fellow  alto- 
ments.  gether  with  a  black  mark  " — the  man, 

this  is,  who  reinses  to  take  off  his  hat  on 

"  On    Sku-Gulturb,     iNTSiiLBCTUAL,  proper  occasions — ^^  as   a   disloyal   and 

Fhtsical,  and  Moral.    A  Yade  Mecum  disaffected  snbject,  we  shoald  feel  a  good- 

for  Young  Men  and  Students."    By  John  natured  ccmtempt  for  him  as  a  crotofaety 

Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Gre^  in  person  and  amhannerly.    So  it  is  exactly 

the  University  of  Gdinburgh.  New  York:  with   atheists,  whether  qieealative   or 

Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Company.  practical ;  they  are  mostly  erotdiet-moii- 

Professor  Blackie  is  a  lively  and  almost  gers  and  pussle-brains ;  felloirs  who  spin 
an  amusing .  vfriter,  though  his  littlQ  silken-nenpes  in  which  to  strangle  thenn 
handbook  treats  of  sulyects  which  are  selves;  at  most,  mere  reasoning  machines, 
certainly  well  worn.  We  do  not  know  utterly  devoid  of  every  noUe  inspiration; 
that  he  has  discovered  any  new  or  start-  whose  leaden  intdlectual  firmament  has 
ling  truths  with  reference  to  self-cul-  no  heat  and  no  color;  whose  whole  nature 
ture;  hut  he  has  expressed  some  opin-,  is  exhausted  in  fostering  a  prim  self-ccm- 
ions  of  Ids  own  in  a  very  original  way.  tained  conceit  about  their  petty  knowl- 
We  have  not  space  for  k>ng  extracts,  but  edges,  and  who  can,  in  fact,  fasten  their 
we  may  refer  to  page  78,  where  the  au-  coarse  feelers  upon  nothing  but  what 
thor  discusses  the  vexed  question  of  the  they  can  finger,  and  classify,  and  tabu- 
relation  between  piety  and  morality,  late,  and  dissect."  We  have  rarely  met 
Speaking  of  the  utilitarians,  he  says :  with  a  passage  in  which  the  athmsl  re- 
V- A  certain  school  of  British  moralists,  ceived  better  treatment  than  this,  aad  the 
^ODL  Jeremy  Bentham  downwards,  have  reader  must  be  indeed  of  a  skeptical  tura 
set  theneelves  to  tabulate  a  scheme  of  if  he  doubts  the  sincerity  <^  the  author^ 
morals  without  any  reference  to  religion,  remarks'  here  or  elsewhere.  The  book  is 
whUiht  to  f»y  the  least  of  it,  is  a  very  altogether  more  like  extempore  talking 
unnatuzal  sort  of  divorce,  and  a  plain  on  the  sulyeot  of  self-cnltore,  than  like  a 
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carefully  elabovated  flsystem.  It  oontai&s  r  possible  time,  and  (ihus  get  the  higheBt 
&  good  deal  of  sense,  and  some  remarks  possible  profits.  More  ships  are  built 
are  scattered  through  it  which  would  do  a  erery  yeav-  in  which  speed  i»  made  the 
good  deal  to  enlifen  a  duller  treatise,  main  isoDsideraitioDf  end  jnlfety  ai&d 
We  are  glad  to  fin^i*  by  the  way,  that  as  staachness.  left  quite -out  of  view.  Sail- 
to  physical  cuUt)^  Profe^r . Blackie  is  •  or8arereoklc8B,«iidtbeir Ihres-avechest). 
not  to  be,  set  down  as  one  of  those  who  -  There  is  thus  a  ooastant  tendency  to  sab- 
think,  that  the  true  servipe  of  Ood  re-  -  rifioe  every  consideration  of  humanity  aiid 
<^uire8  9f,  every  one  that  he  should  follow  .  decency  in  the  interest  of  high  profit;  it 
the  practice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  .  seems  to  us,  however,  that  Dr.  ^JeweHl 
other  grefkt  men,  and  begin  work  at  an  .  makes  a  ipistake  in  supposing  that  tl^e 
hour  which  belongs  neither  to  the  day  :  conflicting  interests  of  the  owners  aiiid , 
nor  the  night ;  for  he  says :  *'  As  to  early  .  underwriters  have  a  bad  effect  in  this  i%- 
rising,  which  makes  Buch  a  famous  figure  •  speet  It  is  certainly  true,  as  he  says 
in  some  notable  biographies,  I  can  si^  •  (p.  17),  that  the  captain  must  obey  the 
little  about  it,  as  it  is  a  virtue  which  I  owners'  orders,  and  go  to  sea  when  they 
was  never  able  to  practise.''  direct  him  to  do  so,  even  if  it  is  blowing  a 

gale,  and  even  though  his  vessel  may  be 

'*  Among  oub.  Sailors."  By  J.  Grey  rotten  in  her  timbers,  leaky,  overloaded, 
JeweU,  M.D.,  late  United  States  Consul,  short  of  men,  badly  victualled,  or  ibsuII- 
Singapore.  With  an  Appendix  contain-  ciently  supplied  with  extra  sails,  spaiA, 
ing  Extracts  from  the  Laws  and  Consular  and  boats;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  fa 
.Regulations  governing  the  United  States  equally  true  that  the  underwriter's  in- 
Merchant  Service.  New  York:  Harper  terests  are  exactly  the  opposite.  ^'Iwam 
&  Brothers,  you  "  (the  underwriter  is  represented  as 

According  to  Dr.  Jewell's  account,  the  saying)  '^to  exercise  great  care  and  dill- 
abuses  recently  discovered  to  exist  in  the  genoe,  and  run  no  risks  whatever.  If  you 
English  merchant  service,  through  the  en-  do  run  risks,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  find  it 
ergetic  effurts  of  Mr.  Plimsoll,  are  not  out,  and  we  shall  mark  you  as  ad  unsafe 
without  a  parallel  in  this  country.  We  captain ;  and  we  may  refuse  to  insure 
have  in  American  waters,  it  seems,  the  vesselsoommandedby  yon, and  you  would 
same  rotton  hulks,  and  in  American  ports  thereby  lose  your  position."  This  may 
the  same  rascally  owners^  sending  these  be  the  reverse  of  the  owners'  instructions, 
hulks  on  voyages,  to  their  certain  dcr  .but  notwithstanding  this,  the  general  up- 
struction  and  to  the  almost  certain  death  ^hot  of  both  conflicting  demands  is  that 
of  all  on  board,  that  they  may  get  the  ihe  captain  understands  that  he  must  use 
insurance  money.  .  We  have  little  hope  all  means  consistent  with  a  due  regard 
that  these  abuses  will  be  properly  inyestir  for  the  safety  of  crew,  ship,  and  cargo,  t6 
gated,  though  a  good  deal  of  feeling  make  a  successful  and  profitable  voyage ; 
seems  to  exist  on  the  subject  just  now;  >•  «•»  the  captain  has  it  impressed  upoA 
for  sailors  have  few  friends  on  shore,  and  bis  mind  that  success  in  navigating  shipa^ 
the  nature  of  their  occupation  and  their  just  as  success  in  everytbingp  else,  de^ 
vagrant  lives  make  organiied  movements  pends  on  the  skill  with  which  he  com^ 
on  their  part  for  the  redress  of  their  own  bines  prudoice  with  bravery,  caution 
wrongs  impracticable.  Dr.  Jewell's  with  audacity.  Even  if  the  underwriter 
book  ought,  however,  to  do  something  to  did  not  exist,  theowner^-provided  always 
call  attention  to  the  facts.  He  does  not  that  he  is  an  honest  and  respectable  own- 
write  in  an  exaggerated  way^  but  a  long  er— would  not  care  to  have  every  ship  he 
familiarity  with  sailors  and  their  habits  sent  out  of  port  go  to  the  bottom.  Of 
has  made  him  interested  in  doing  what  course  cases  of  a  fraudulent  design  to 
be  can  to  alleviate  their  hard  lot.  The  overinsure  and  sink  are  beside  the  quei*- 
romance  of  the  sea  is  almost  a  thing  of  tion.  Bu  tin  ordinary  cases  do  not  the  con«* 
the  past.  The  days  when  it  was  the  flioting  interests  of  the  underwriters  and 
pride  of  the  owner,  the  captain,  and  the  the  owners  form  a  sort  of  guarantee  for 
crew  to  have  their  ship  the  finest  afloat  good  management  on  the  part  of  the  cap* 
are  gone,  and  we  live  in  days  in  which  the  tain  7  < 
principal  desire  of  all  concerned  is  to  With  regard  to  the  recklessness  of 
make  the  voyage  required  in  the  shortest  modem  shipbuilding.  Dr.  Jewell's  fig- 
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Ures  sbow  that  daring  the  Atc  years  from  I  ha?e  quite  made  up  my  mind.'*    Tbe 

1841    to  1845  there  were  4,069  Teasels  dialogue  then   continues:    '^I   see   you 

built  in  the  United  States,  while  during    have,  sir,  but  it  strikes  me  that "  **  I 

the  same  period  688  Tessels  under  the  really  cannot  help  what  strikes  you,  sir. 

American  flag  were  lost,  or  nearly  17  I  shall  not  hear  another  word.*'    **Iaai 

per  cent.     But  from  1868  to  1873  the  sorry  for  it,  sir.    1  ha?e  a  great  many  yet 

number  of  vessels  built  was  5,387,  while  to  offer."    **  Indeed !  "  half  rising  from 

the  number  lost  was  3,177,  the  percentage  his  chair,  and  then  resuming  it.  *'  Pray, 

of  vessels  lost  to  Teasels  built  being  about  how   long   may  you  intend   to  talk?'* 

40.    The  causes  of  this  frightful  increase  "  Probably  half  an  hour,  sir ;  it  depends 

Dr.  Jewell  says  are  numerous.     Wooden  on  tbe  attention  yon  will  be  so  good  as  to 

Teasels  are  not  built  as  they  used  to  be:  give  me."    '*  Half  an  hour,  sir!   Did  yon 

the  timber  is  insufficient  in  quantity,  not  say  half  an  hour,  sir?   Do  you  know  who 

80  good  in  quality,  not  so  carefully  se-  you  are  talking  to?  "    "It  may  take  me 

lected,  not  so  thoroughly  seasoned  ;  tim-  a  trifle  longer.  Master  Stratford :  it  de- 

bers  not  so  strongly  bolted  together ;  iron  pends  on  yourself  in  some   measure." 

bolts  used  instead  of  copper,  the  shaft  of  ''On  me,  sir?  on  me?    Insu£krable  in- 

the  bolt  being  frequently  iron  CTcn  when  science !   Half  an  hour !  Depends  on  my- 

copper  heads  appear.    Ships  which  used  self!  Pray,  what  may  beyour  name,  sir?" 

to  take  years  in  building  are  now  finish-  **  Fairfield,  sir.    If  you  are  ready,  I  will 

ed  in  a  few  months.  When  we  add  to  this  begin."    This  method  of  proceeding  so 

overloading  and  drunken  officers,  we  can  astonished  the   learned  Master  that  be 

easily  understand  why  it  is  that  marine  drew  back  his  chair,  and  gaped  in  aston- 

insurance  should  have  steadily  risen  since  ished  frenzy  at  this  defiance  of  his  ao- 

1845,  according  to  Dr.  Jewell,  from  five  thority ;  while  Mr.  Fairfield  went  on  with 

or  six  to  twelve  per  cent.  his  argument,  wholly  undistorbed  by  the 

■  judicial  agitation,  and  quoted  cases  by 

"  Adtinturss    of  an   Attornst   in  the  dozen.    **  Meanwhile  his  client,  an 

Search  of  Practigb."     By  Sir  Qeorge  honest  tradesman  who  knew  as  little  of 

Stephen.    Boston  :  Estes  &  Lauriat.  the  etiquette  of  the  Master's  office  as  of 

This  book,  dedicated  "  To  all  attorneys  St.  James's,  being  weary  of  standing, 

who  want  a  client, "  is  a  reprint  of  a  coUec-  seated  himself  on  the  nearest  chair.    Hw 

tion  of  attorneys'  anecdotes,  interspersed  new  otknce    actually   bewildered   poor 

with  advice  to  attorneys,  which  may  still  Stratford.  He  looked  from  the  solicitor  to 

be  valuable  in  England,  but  has  little  ap-  the  client,  and  from  the  client  to  the  so- 

plication  in  this  country.    The  distinc-  licitor,  in  mute  amazement,  wholly  re- 

tion  between  attorneys  and  barristers  not  gardless  of  the  argument  and  the  aatbor- 

existing  with  us,  much  of  the  advice  is  ities,  when,  at  this  instant,  a  servant  boy 

out  of  place,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  it  entered  the  august   presence  with  tbe 

unintelligible ;  still,  the  book  is  amusing,  coal-scuttle.    A  happy  idea  flashed  across 

The  best  story  we  have  found  in  it  is  one  the  Master's  mind.     Rising  precipitately 

whiph  is  told  to  illustrate  the  value  of  from  his  chair,  and  grasping  the  bd  by 

what  the  author  calls  '*  self-command."  the  arm,  he  forced  him  into  it.    'Here, 

A  solicitor  of  the  name  of  Fairfield  vnis  Jack,  take  my  chair !  take  my  oWr !  I 

arguing  a  point  before  Master  Stratford,  don't  see  why  one  gentleman  should  not 

and  the  Master,  who  was  well  known  not  to  sit   down   as  well   as   another!'     The 

take  contradiction  kindly,  had  already  in-  frightened  boy  took  the  chair.    Fairfield, 

timated  a  very  strong  opinion  as  to  the  who  was  a  man  of  uncommon  talent,  that 

matter  in  dispute.  The  solicitor,  however.  Justified  as  it  vras  supported  by  unoom- 

being  resolute,  *'  and  finding  there  was  mon  assurance, continued  speaking,  as  if 

little  chance  in  any  other  way,  deters  unconscious  of  the  substitn  tion.  The  farce 

mined  on  angering  him  into  silence,"  was   too  much    even    for  the  Master*s 

and  began  Tcry  quietly/*  I  was  observing,  wrath;  he   laughed  hunself  into  goud 

Master  Stratford "  when  the  Master  humor,  heard  the  argument  to  the  end, 

interrupted  him  angrily,  saying,  '*  I  have  and,  mirabile  diUu,  altered  his  opinion." 

heard  your  observations,  sir,  till  I  am  Whether  Fairfield  and  Stratford  are  the 

weary  of  them.    I  beg  you  will  be  silent,  true  names  or  not,  is  not  mentioned. 
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—  It  is  moffe  than  *  year  Bince  we  the  attention  of  your  visit,  now  imagin- 
bsTe  seen  any  of  those  interesting  essays  ing  it  to  be  designed  for  the  exactly  oppo-' 
on  American  social  observances  and  eti-  site  purpose  of  including  only  a  single 
quette,  any  of  those  recondite  discussions  person.  All  these  explanations  we  have 
on  the  real  nature  of  the  American  gen-  heard  given,  but  they  are  radically  difier- 
tleman,  or  the  aristocracy  of  America,  ent,  to  judge  from  the  rules  in  this  hand- 
which  used  to  occupy  such  a  prominent  book,  from  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  all  true  lovers  custom  in  New  York.  In  New  York  it 
of  their  country.  We  have  often  main-  seems  that  any  one  of  the  four  comers  of 
tained  in  the  colamns  of  the  '*  Galaxy  "  a  card  may  be  turned  down,  and  each  one 
that  these  disoussions  were  of  a  somewhat  gives  a  different  signification  to  the  vu^it. 
trivial  nature ;  that  there  was  no  such  The  handbook,  referring  prophetically  to 
thing  as  a  truly  distinctive  American  so-  the  last  season,  says:  *' Visiting  cards, 
ciety  or  etiquette ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  with  words  denoting  the  object  of  the 
American  social  observances  were  merely  call,  will  remain  in  use  to  some  extent, 
a  melange  of  foreign  social  observances,  especially  for  calls  of  congratulation,  con- 
drawn  some  from  one  country,  and  some  dolence,  and  regret.  The  word  Visite,  on 
from  another ;  that  society  was  too  fleet-  the  right-hand  upper  corner,  will  be 
ing  and  mutable  with  us  to  establish  printed  on  the  reverse  side.  The  comer 
tbuse  fixed  rules  which  in  older  countries  with  either  word  denoting  the  object  of 
are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  call  will  be  turned  down.  On  the 
another,  and  so  become  part  of  the  tradi-  left-hand  corner  FJlicitation  will  be  used 
tion  of  the  country;  that  there  was,  in  forvLsitsof  congratulation  on  some  happy 
fact,  nothingfor  ustodobut  toadmitthat  event — as  for  instance,  a  marriage  or  a 
we  were  a  provincial  people  in  all  these  birth ;  on  the  right  lower  corner  the 
matters,  and  that  our  real  life  was  not  word  Congi^  or  P.  P.  C,  used  for  a  visit 
social  at  all.  We  have  been  recently  previous  to  leaving  town  ;  the  other  cor- 
oonfirmed  in  these  impressions  by  looking  ner,  the  word  CondoLance"  And  again : 
over  a  manual  of  the  etiquette  rehting  '*  No  further  doubt  need  occur  regarding 
to  cards,  issued  in  New  York,  for  the  in-  the  signification  of  tuming  down  the 
struction  and  information  of  the  public,  comer  of  a  visiting  card,  even  when  the 
This  little  handbook,  treats  of  the  subject  words  are  not  printed  on  the  back. 
of  card  etiquette  from  all  points  of  Vuite  would  occupy  the  right-hand  upper 
yiew,  and  makes  a  collection  of  customs  comer,  Filidtation  the  left  upper,  Con- 
wltb  reference  to  cards  which  are  said  to  dolJance  the  left  lower,  and  Adieu  the 
be  of  binding  obligation  in  the  principal  lower  right."  This  is  a  simple  and  in- 
city  of  the  United  States.  We  will  men-  telligible  explanation,  and  reflects  great 
tion  some  of  the  most  important,  in  or-  credit  on  the  genius  of  the  people  who,  to 
der  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  them-  judge  by  the  language  used  on  the  four 
selves.  There  is  no  question  which  has  corners,  invented  it.  There  is  a  neatness 
pnzzledsomanypeople,  probably,  who  are  and  completeness  about  using  all  four 
beginning  the  study  of  card  etiquette,  as  corners,  too,  and  not  stopping  short  at 
those  relating  to  the  habit  of  turning  three,  or  confusing  everything  with 
down  the  corner  of  a  visiting  card.  There  making  the  number  one,  and  then  not 
are  those  who  suppose  it  to  be  a  custom  defining  what  comer  this  one  ought  to 
which,  like  virtue,  is  to  be  practised  for  be,  or  precisely  what  the  meaning  is,  if 
its  own  sake ;  there  are  those  who  never  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  know  the  proper 
practise  it  at  all,  as  there  are  also  those  comer,  which  shows  that  etiquette  is  not 
who  practise  it  capriciously,  turning  down  a  mere  arbitrary  collection  of  unmeaning 
now  one  corner  and  now  another ;  now  rules,  but  a  growth,  sul^ect  to  laws  of 
f(up}>.)King  its  signification  to  be  that  of  evolution  of  its  own,  just  as  much  as  in 
an  intention  to  include  a  whole  family  in  animated  nature  is  the  tumbler-pigeon 
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or  the  gira£fo.  Perhaps,  however,  there  day  explain  what  a  kettledram  is,  tboa^h 
may  be-some  wonder  at  the  use  of  French  each  one^s  explanation  of  it  will  probaUj 
in  the  familiar  wordii  given  above,  particu*  be  foand  to  differ  in  a  remarkable  manner 
larly  as  in  another  part  of  this  manual  we  from  every  other.  The  explanation  before 
find  most  of  the  familiar  French  abbre-  ns  deals  with  the  question  as  follows : 
viations  and  phrases  explained  by  their  *'  Kettledrums  are  comparatively  new  en- 
English  equivalents,  which  would  seem  tertainments  here— are  ^«nglish  in  chano- 
to  argue  on  the  part  of  the  compiler  of  ter,  being  in  reality  tea-parties  with  ma- 
it  a  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  amount  sic.  They  are  afternoon  or  evening  en- 
6T  education  possessed  by  the  members  tertainments,  or  receptions  for  discussing 
of  good  society  in  New  York.  We  were  the  fashionable  topics  of  the  day.  Canb 
at  first  surprised  at  this,  remembering  are  issued  with  *  Kettledmin '  in  the  cor- 
the  fame  which  New  York  once  acquired  ner,  either  for  one  day  or  several  days 
on  account  of  the  peculiarly  *'  French  "  during  the  month.  .  .  .  Hie  word  is 
character  of  its  social  life  ;  for  it  would  derived  from  timbak^  a  drinking  cap 
seem  to  show  a  terrible  falling  off  in  this  used  by  the  ancients,  and  which  also 
respect  if  the  same  persons  who  turn  down  means  a  kettledrum.  These  cops,  as 
the  right-hand  upper  comer  of  their  used  of  old,  were  oftentimes  of  silver  or 
cards  to  represent  Ft«»fo,  the  left  upper  gold.'* 
to  represent  F^Udtaiion^  the  lefl  lower  to 

represent  Condoleance,  and  the  lower  —  Amnivtowary  weddings  are  another 
right  for  Adieu,  afler  having  the  familiar  interesting  topic.  It  is  our  private  con- 
acquaintance  with  foreign  tongues  which  viction  that  anniversary  weddings  are 
this  seems  to  imply,  still  need  to  have  rarely  celebrated  among  cultivated  people 
it  explained  to  them  that  R.  S.  V,  P,  in  America,  and  that  the  number  of  those 
means  "  The  favor  of  an  answer  is  re-  who  are  conversant  with  the  lore  on  the 
quested,"  that  P.  P.  C.  means  •*  to  sulucct  is  pretty  nearly  ooincident  with 
take  leave,"  that  cotillon  means  co-  *!»«  number  of  those  who  supply  the 
tillion,  and  that  soiree  dansante  means  cards  for  the  entertainment,  and  those  who 
**  dancing  party."  But  the  curiosity  themselves  celebrate  it.  For  example, 
naturally  aroused  by  this  inconsistency  is  there  is  the  *•  diamond  "  wedding.  Are 
removed  by  turning  to  another  part  of  our  readers  familiar  with  the  meaning  of 
the  handbook,  which  relates  to  the  sub-  the  term?  It  is  the  anniversary  wedding 
ject  of  "Cards  in  Memoriam."  Here  of  a  couple  married  for  seventy-five  years, 
there  is  no  French  whatever.  The  New  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  informed, 
York  custom  with  regard  to  cards  in  me-  tl^e^  is  the  record  of  one  in  the  history  of 
moriam  seems  to  be  almost  exclusively  t^®  world — that  of  the  millionnaire  Oviar 
English.  We  give  the  description  of  do,  which  was  celebrated  in  Florida  some 
this  New  York  custom— and  no  doubt  it  Yf*™  *«<>•  Then  there  is  the  paper  wed- 
is  becoming  common  too  in  Brooklyn->as  <l»ng,  for  those  one  year  married ;  the 
we  find  it :  **  The  memoriam  card  is  a  wooden,  for  those  who  have  been  nnited 
loving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  relative  fi^«  y<»« ;  the  tin  wedding,  for  those  who 
or  dear  friend,  and  will  always  be  grate-  ^ave  lived  together  ten  years;  the  crys- 
fuUy  received.  These  cards  should  be  tal  wedding,  fifteen ;  the  silver  wedding, 
cartfuUy  placed  in  albums.  A  prayer,  twenty-five ;  and  the  golden  wedding,  fif- 
eulogy,  or  poetic  •quotation'  is  often  ^S-  Who  is  there  who  knows  what  is  the 
added.  The  memoriam  card  should  not  etiquette  of  gifls  on  these  occasions?  It 
be  sent  out  till  about  a  week  after  the  »  '*>«•  and  there  are  many  people  who 
obsequies."  will  be  glad  to  know  that  it  is  so : 

Etiquette  does  not  demand  the  aeknowiedg^ 

—  Wk  are  glad  to  find  in  the  same  mg  of  an  invitation  to  tlieae  weddings  by  pte*- 

compendium  some  valuable  information  fntationofvalo^legllU.    Mimibe^ 

XL        !-•     t.   ei^TT  xAi  J           9«    A  "7»  01"  very  intimste  fnenas.  are  ibe  only  per- 

on  the  subjectof  •*  Kettledrums."  A  year  ^^^  ttow  whom  raofa  gilt,  should  be  Rcdved. 

or  so  since  we  ventured  to  suggest  that  Invited  guests  should  not  alttenttbciMelvesfnn 

there  were  few  people   in  America  who  ^^^  Itetive  and  agreeable  entertainments  by 

knew  what  a  kettledrum  was.    This  we  any  ftlse  ideajregniring  them  to  contribute  cog- 

,      1 .  ^.  x^ ^t*  ^     .                      r  ly  presents.   These  remarks  relbr  paillealaily 

should  not  be  so  bold  as  to  say  now ;  for  ^  presentation  ortliver  or  golden  aSolsa  ti 

we  believe  every  one  m  America  can  to-  amusement  and  sodabiUty,  trifles  hi  papor,  fh^ 
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or  wood  may  be  offered  hj  oaAial  u  well  u  .  to  be  oomplete,  and  ire  hate  a  type  of 

pen»oDai  fHends.  oa  the  occasion  of  paper,  tin  n^i^d  capii)>le  ot  a  prolonged  external  Be> 

or  wooden  weddings.    Bouquets  or  baskets  of  .^^..      'T  «•  a  u               t,     c 

natural  flowers  are  always  presentable,  and  ^^""'y  unruffled  by  a  gust  of  passionate 

abould  not  be  omitted  at  anniyeraaiy  oelebra-  impulse;  and  the  sorrey  of  these  foots  at 

tlons  or  birthdays.  onoe  prompts  the  question  whether  the 

We  trust  DO  one  will  be  offended  or  be*  expression  of  our  feelings  by  smile,  vocal 

come  skeptical  on  learning  the  source  changes,  and  so  on,  is  destined  to  disap- 

from  which  this  valuable  information  has  pear  with  a  further  advance  of  social  or^ 

been  derived.    It  all  comes  from  the  very  ganization."    These  questions  this  writer 

headquarters  of  modern  American  eti-  does  not  attempt  to  dedde  dogmatically, 

quette— not  from  any  little  clique  of  soi-  but  with  regaid  to* 'distinctly  unsocial 

disant  aristocrats,  who  think  that  they  (anti-social)  feelings,"'  he  intimates  that 

understand  good  breeding  because  they  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  expression  of 

belong  to  the  *'  kid  glove  and  daily  bath  "  them  is  on  the  wane,  so  that ''  one  may 
orders,  but  from  a  quarter  which  cannot    perhaps,  without  too  optimist  a  bias," 

be  suspected  of  narrowness,  or  of  any  de-  say  that  **  all  the  stronger  manifestations 

sire  but  to  represent  the  facts  as  they  ae-  of  anger  or  malice  have  already  become 

tually  are,  and  from  a  source  which  must  un&miliar  in  real  life ;  "  so  that "  when 

be  credited  with  a  wide  acquaintance  with  we  see  their  imitations  on  the  stage  they 

American  society  as  it  actually  exists —  are  apt  to  appear  ridicolously  forced," 

one  of  the  best  known  card  engraving  a  foct  which  one  holding  M.  Taine's  opin- 

firms  in  the  country.  ion  of  the  modem  English  stage,  as  dis- 
closed in  his  *'  English  Literature,"  would 

—  Ths  ''  Emotional  Language  of  the  be  inclined  to  explain  in  a  diffierent  way. 
Future  "  is  the  title  of  a  curious  article  At  any  rate  the  progress  of  social  refine- 
in  a  recent  number  of  an  English  review,  ment  tends  to  confine  all  manifestations  of 
the  writer  of  which  hints  at  certain  psy-  unpleasant  feeling  within  ever  narrower 
chological  conclusions  of  a  kind  more  limits,  and  so  also  does  **  the  partial  revi- 
startling  than  pleasing.  Mr.  Herbert  val "  in  modem  philosophy  '*  of  the  stoi- 
Spencer  has  called  the  attention  of  the  cal  doctrine  that  all  sentiment  is  a  moral 
public  to  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  weakness" — a  revival  which  *' appears  to 
**  secondary  signs  of  a  feeling "  which  hold  most  sway  in  our  own  country " 
'*are  to  be  found  in  abortive  attempts  (England),  *' and  especially  among  those 
to  conceal  it. "  Most  bashful  persons  classes  who  are  most  concerned  to  main* 
are  aware  of  the  peculiar  difficulty  in  tain  a  not  too  obvious  gentility."  Of 
certain  situations  of  finding  **fit  posi-  course  the  suppression  of  the  signs  of 
tions  for  the  hands,"  and  we  may  add  the  emotion  tends  to  suppress  emotion  itself, 
feet ;  and  Mr.  Spencer  is  our  authority  and  in  the  course  of  time  our  feelings  will 
for  saying  that  a  '*  great  mental  agita-  undergo  a  very  considerable  modification ; 
tion  "  is  pretty  sure  to  betray  itself  in  **some  types  of  emotion  disappearing,  it 
*'  awkward,  shuffling  movements  "  made  may  be,  altogether,  the  rest  being  so  mod- 
to  suppress  it ;  and  he  calls  such  indirect  ified  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable  as  the 
signs  of  emotion  its  ''secondary  natural  venerable  forms  of  human  love,  terror, 
language."  Few  people  would  imagine  and  joy."  Undoubtedly,  on  the  other 
what  ingenious  speculations  might  be  hand,  the  progress  of  society  makes  us 
built  upon  this  foundation.  The  *'  volun-  more  variable,  and  variability  tends  to 
tary  hiding  of  feeliog,"  the  writer  of  the  the  expression  of  feeling ;  so  that  we  have 
article  says  (2.  e.,  that  indicated  by  the  two  forces  in  operation,  one  inducing  men 
shuffling  and  shilling  of  hands  and  feet) ,  tosuppressfeeling,  the  other  to  make  them 
is  really  an  acquirement  of  civilisation.  "  crave  for  a  more  lively  interchange  of  sen* 
Savages  do  not  know  how  to  conceal  their  timents  with  others.  What  is  to  be  the 
passions  by  shuffling  and  shifting  their  resultant  of  these  forces,  as  well  as  some 
feet,  or  in  any  other  way,  and  it  is  only  •  others  which  the  article  notices,  is  left  in 
'*  at  a  certain  stage  of  culture"  that  we  doubt,  and  so  we  are  inclined  to  leave  it 
**  discover  signs  of  an  active  emotional  onrselves. 
restraint."    '*  Higher  up,  among  a  few 

specially  cultivated  persp^,  the  acquisi-  —  In  the  third  volume  of  Porster's  life 

tion  of  this  power  of  concealment  appears  of  Dickens  occurs  a   curious  passage, 
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which  throws  a  strange  and  larid  light  were  so  anxious  to  hear  Mr.  Dickens 
upon  the  condition  of  American  society,  read  that,  according  to  some  one  mention- 
In    1808   it   seems    that    Dickens   was  ed  in  the  same  Toiume  of  Mr.  ForBtet% 
thinking    of   reading   in    Washington,  it  was  feared  they  would  have  ''fits" 
*' Baltimore  and   Washington  were   the  unless  he  appeared  among  them.    The 
cities  in  which  he  was  now,  on  quitting  incident   carries    us    back    to    the  old 
New  York,  to  read  for  the  first  time,"  time  of  Dickens's  first  visit  to  this  conn- 
Mr.  Forster  says ;  but  '^  as  to  the  latter  try,  and  the  days  of  Macready's  Ttsit  in 
some  doubts  arose."    The  first  objections  1849,  when  aesthetic  and  patriotic  feel- 
were  that  a  hall  had  been  selected  which  ings  were  more  intermingled  and  con- 
was  only  capable  of  holding  seven  hun-  fused  than  they  are  now.    if  after  the 
dred  persons,  and   the   plan  was   that  publication  of '*  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'*  Mr. 
everybody  should  be  charged  fire  dollars.  Dickens  had  returned  to  this  country, 
To  this  scheme  Dickens  was  greatly  op-  and  attempted  to  give  public  readings, 
posed,  but  yielded  at  length.     It  seems,  there  would  no  doubt  have  been  difficui- 
however,  that   after   this  difficulty  had  ties  in  the  way.    There  was  at  that  time 
been   surmounted,  the   late  Mr.   Gree-  a^strong  feeling  throughout  the  country 
ley  dined  with  Mr.  Dickens  and  advised  that  the  author  of  that  wicked  satire 
him  not  to  go  to  Washington,  as  it  was  upon  the  free  institutions  of  our  great 
"  full  of  the  greatest  rowdies  and  worst  and  enlightened  country  was  worthy  of 
kind  of  people  in  the  States,"  and,  be-  no  better  treatment  than  such  as  might 
sides  this,  "  B"  came,  expressing  *'  like  be  considered  fit  for  any  notorious  crim- 
doubts,"  and  the  result  of  these  two  cau-  inal  who  had  the  audacity  to  attempt  a 
tions  was,  that  Dickens  sent  his  agent  to  public  appearance  after  a  univereai  bor> 
Washington,'*  with  power  to  withdraw  or  ror  had  been  excited  by  his  act.     Had 
go  on,  as  inquiry  on  the  spot  might  die-  Dickens  undertaken  in  those  days  to  read 
tate."    It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in    Washington,   it   might    have    been 
the  conversation  with  Mr.  Greeley  and  friendly  advice  to  warn  him  against  the 
''  B  '*  is  not  given  more  at  length,  for  it  danger  to  which  the  inventor  of  JSijah 
would  be  interesting  to  know  why  they  Pogram,  General  Cyrus  Choke,  and  the 
thought  it  probable  that  the  *'  rowdies  "  Hominy  family  would  expose  himself  by 
and  other  *'  worst  kind  of  people  " — who  venturing  into  situations  in  which  the 
were  undoubtedly  present  in  great  force  patriotic  feeling  of  a  great  and  free  na- 
at  the  national  capital,  as  they  generally  tion  might  take  the  form  of  hootings, 
are  at  all  times — should  have  interfered  bowlings,    brickbats,    and   eggs.     Mr. 
with  Mr.  Dickens's  readings— -whether  it  Greeley  and  *^  B  "  had,  doubtless,  reool- 
was  that  they  were  expected  to  go  in  lections  of  the  days  when  Forrest's  sup- 
large  numbers  to  the  hall  and*' capture"  porters  were  so  much  interested  in  the 
the  meeting  in  the  interest  of  their  own  American  stage  that   they  gathered  in 
nefarious  designs,  or  whether  they  were  force  about  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House, 
expected  to  storm  it   from   outside,  or  and  proved  their  patriotism  in  the  same 
whether  it  was  supposed  that  for  reasons  way  that  the  Washington  populace  were 
of  their  own  they  might  be  inclined  to  expected  to  do  in  1868  by  their  reoeptioo 
stay  away  altogether,  and  thus  deprive  of  Dickens.    This,  at  least,  is  the  only 
the  reader  of  an  audience.    So  fiir  as  we  plausible  explanation  that  we  can  siig- 
recollect  the  year  1868,  it  was  not  veiy  gest  of  this  curious  passage,  tfaoogh  it  is 
much  more  turbulent  than  the  year  1867,  still  obscure,  even  when  these  faistorical 
and  in  1867  the  dangerous   classes   in  &cts  are  taken  into  account,  why  the  city 
Washington  were  no  more  dangerous  than  of  Washington  should  have  been  supposed 
they  were  in  Chicago,  where  the  citizens  ^uliarly  dangerous. 
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Across  Amibica,"  by  General  Joeeph 
F.  Ruflhling,  will  be  pablisfaed  in  May  by 
Sheldon  &  ComiMUiy.  General  Rushling, 
under  an  order  from  General  Grant,  and 
in  company  with  General  Sherman,  made 
a  through  trip  to  all  oar  military  posts. 
After  the  military  duties  had  been  accom- 
plished, he  Tiflited  many  almost  unknown 
sections.  The  book  will  be  elegantly  il- 
lustrated by  drawings  by  Lumley,  and  a 
complete  map  of  the  trip,  and  will  be  is- 
sued In  very  attractive  styleJ 

'^Wbat  large  chickens  these  are!" 
Landlady — *'  Yes,  chickens  are  larger 
than  they  used  to  be.  Ten  years'  ago  we 
couldn't  pretend  to  get  chickens  as  large 
as  these."  Boarder,  with  an  innocent 
air — ^"No,  I  suppose  not;  these  must 
have  grown  a  good  deal  in  that  time." 
Landlady  looks  as  though  she  had  been 
misandmstood. 

A  iixvr  idod  with  regard  to  weddings 
has  been  invented  in  Connecticut.  A  cit- 
iien  tii  that  State  annoattoes  that  his 
golden  wedding  will  come  off  just  thirty 
years  fkMEu  now,  and  offers  a  libeml  dis- 
count on  any  presents  his  friends  design 
then  to  make  him. 

A  SvART  LiTTLi  GiKL.^A  lady  of 
Washington  county  is  mother  of  a  large 
family  of  children,  and  they  are  all  rather 
diminutive.  A  few  days  afler  the  birth 
of  the  youngest,  not  long  since,  a  little 
niece  of  the  lady  called  to  see  the  baby« 
After  looking  at  the  tiny  specimen  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  little  girl  said,  *'  Aunt 
Maria,  don't  yoc^  think  it  would  be  better 
to  have  less  of  'em  and  have  'em  bigger?  " 

Shkldon  &  Company  will  publish  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April,  Theodore  Tilton's 
new  story,  "  Tempest-Tossed."  Mr.  Til- 
ton  wields  a  very  graceful  p6n  and  pos- 
sesses a  vivid  imagination.  The  story  is 
one  of  marked  power  and  poetic  beauty. 
Mr.  Tilton  hiul  received  thirteen  difibrent 
piopositioDS,  from  as  many  dif»rent  pub- 


lishers, for  the  right  to  publish  the  book. 
The  publishers,  at  least,  expect  that  it 
will  have  a  gre^t  success. 

Thxri  is  a  woman  in  Le  Mars,  Iowa, 
who  calls  the  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

the  **  serious  old  final  come  and  get  us." 

* 

A  Danburt  liquor  dealer  offsis  a  chro- 
me to  all  who  get  tight  exclusively  in  his 
saloon. 

A  FOPULAS  German  song  just  now  runs 
as  follows :  "Oh,  woman,  in  our  hours 
of  ease,  you  know  well  do  what'er  you 
please.  We'll  promise  to  renounce  the 
sin  of  Bourbon,  brandy,  rum,  and  gin ; 
and  go  90  far  as  to  refrain  (except  when 
tempted)  from  champagne;  but  have 
some  mercy,  do,  my  dear,  and  leave,  oh ! 
leave  us  lager  beer !  " 

A  QVAimuBOMX  couple  were  discussing 
the  sulgect  of  epitaphs  and  tombstones, 
and  the  husband  said :  **  My  dear,  what 
kind  of  a  stone  do  you  suppose  they  will 
give  me  when  I  die?  "  '* Brimstone,  my 
love,"  was  the  affectionate  reply. 

SiCBXTART  Wkjjb*s  book,  '*  Lincoln 
and  Seward,"  is  awakening  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  The  papers  are  ail  talking^ 
about  it.  Litelligent  men  are  reading 
and  discussing  it. 

Mbs.  Lilub  Dxverxuz  Blakb's  new 
story,  **  Fettered  for  Life,"  is  a  powerful 
plea  for  woman  suffrage,  under  the  guise 
of  an  interesting  story. 

A  Mainv  man  Is  out  with  a  temperance 
lecturot  the  taking  title  of  which  is, "  How 
Goliath  was  killed  with  a  sling.  ^ 
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'<  You'u  the  victim  of  mm," 
crusader,  the  other  day,  to  a  veteran  spir- 
itualist. *'  S'are  you,  madam,"  he  re* 
plied ;  '*  I  never  touched  a  drop  of  rum 
in  my  life.    Whiskey's  my  poison." 

Ths  Lrishman  had  »  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  thini^s  who,  being 
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asked  by  the  judge,  when  be  applied  for  a 
lioemie  to  sell  whiskey,  if  he  was  of  a 
good  moral  character,  replied :  *'  Faith, 
yer  honor,  I  don*t  see  the  necessity  of  a 
good  moral  character  to  sell  whiskey." 

Ik  our  adrertising  columns  the  old 
'*  Connecticut  Mutual  Life "  give  their 
Annual  Statement.  They  show  gross  as- 
sets of  nearly  38,000,000  of  dollars,  and 
an  increase  of  assets  during  the  past  year 
of  nearly  3,000,000  of  dollars.  These 
figures  speak  volumes,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  recommend  such  stanch  old  companies 
to  our  readers.  Those  who  take  policies 
in  this  company  are  surely  laying  up 
something  for  their  families  which  will 
not  be  lost. 

NO  SEAM  IS  MORE  SECURE 

Than  that  made  by  the  "  Willcox  & 
Gibbs"  sewing  machine,  if  properly 
sewn;  and  it  takes  less  experience  and 
practice  to  enable  you  to  sew  properly  on 
the  '*  Willcox  &  Gibbs  "  sewing  machine 
than  on  any  other. 

Som  time  ago,  a  Mrs.  Buckelby,  who 
lives  over  in  Berrien  county,  directed  her 
son  Samuel,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  to 
take  a  turn  at  the  chum.    Now,  as  Sam- 
uel had  set  his  heart  on  going  a-fishing 
at  that  very  time,  he  ''  got  his  back  up,*' 
and  flatly  refused  to  agitate  the  cream. 
The  curvature  was  promptly  taken  out 
of  his  spine  by  a  slipper,  and  with  "  tears 
in  his  eyes,''  he  went  on  duty  with  the 
dasher.    In  about  half  an  hoar,  and  dur- 
ing the  brief  absence  of  his  mother,  his 
eyes  fell  upon  a  plate  of  fly-poison,  and  a 
bright,  smart  thought  struck  him.    Just 
before  Mrs.  B.  came  in,  Samuel  lifled  the 
fatal  platter  to  his  face,  and,  as  she  en- 
tered, he  put  the  "  poison "  from  his 
lips,    with    the   dramatic   exclamation : 
'*  There,  mother,  I  guess  you  won't  lick 
me  no  more ! "     Now,  what   did   this 
Spartan  dame  do?    Did  she  shriek  for  a 
doctor,  and   fall   into    hysterics?     Not 
much.    She  simply  took  Samuel  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  lifled  him  deflly  into 
the  pantry,  beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs 
together,  and  told  him  to  engulf  the  same, 
instanter.    He  refusing,  she  called  the 
hired  girl,  and,  in  a  twinkling,  Sam  found 
himself  outside  the  albumen.    Then  Mrs. 
B.  began  preparing  a  mustard  emetic. 
Seeing  this,  Sam's  pluck  dissolved,  and 
he  commenced  begging,  crying,  *'  I  was 


only  tryin'  to  skeer  ye."    But  the  stem 
mother  was  not  to  be  softened,  and  Saai- 
uel  had  to  swallow  the  mustard.    He  wm 
then  forced  to  take  a  doee  of  pain-killer, 
and  had  his  back  rubbed  with  the  **  Vigor 
of  Life,"  and  his  stomaoh  with  the  **  OU 
of  Gladness."     Then    be  vomited  sp 
everything  but  his  bootn  and  socks.   This 
being  over,  he  took  seven  Ayer's  pills, 
two  spoonfuls  of  castor  oil,  a  teaspoonfol 
of  salts,  and  a  blue  pill.    And  now,  if 
you  want  to  behold  tbe  maddest  boj  in 
Michigan,  just  say ''  fly-poison  "  to  Sam 
Bttokleby. — LtqforU  Hermid. 

A  Dxs  MoiNxs  druggist  sent  oat  bis 
clerk  to  drum  for  sales  of  oil.  He  called 
upon  a  tradesman,  and  toased  a  card  npoo 
the  counter,  saying  that  he  represented 
that  establishment.  The  tradesman  pick- 
ed it  up,  gave  it  a  steady  look,  and  said 
it  was  a  fine  establishment,  and  wis  in- 
formed that  he  had  represented  it  abont 
three  years,  whereupon  he  lemarked  to 
the  youth  that  he  supposed  he  would  soon 
be  a  partner.  The  youth  said  he  wonid 
be  pleased  to  sell  him  some  coal  oil,  and 
that  his  establishment  handled  jnoie  oil 
than  any  other  in  Dee  Moines.  The 
tradesman  took  another  look  at  the  card, 
and  asked  the  boy  if  he  wasn't  mistikeD. 
He  blush ingly  guessed  be  was,  as  he  re- 
turned the  girl's  picture  to  bis  poeket 

'*  I  ooNTXMKD,"  says  a  writer/*  with 
a  racist  to-day.  He  told  me  faov  be  von 
a  race  in  New  Haven.  For  fo«r  weab 
he  mixed  soft  rubber  with  tbe  herse^s 
oats,  and  every  day  he  hitched  that  h(H«e 
to  a  post  and  opened  a  bine  cotton  nm- 
brelhi  in  his  )aoe,  making  him  puU  b^k, 
stretching  his  neck  awfully.  Then  he'd 
shut  his  umbrftUa,  the  horsvwo^^ 
pulling,  and  his  neck  woald  f0iiaik  i^ 
original  length.  He  got  the  hoitm^i  Mek 
very  elastic,  and  on  the  day  of  the  nee, 
as  his  horse  and  the  ottier  borae^s  were  oo 
the  home  stretch,  side  byeHbi  joslat  tbe 
finish,  the  driver  struck  tliis  iitfiV  horw 
a  blow  behind  bis  ears  and  his  IMk  shot 
out  abnost  a  rod,  winning  ^  nn  by  a 
neck.  It  is  said  to  be  tbe  biggMt1Klnl^ 
stretch  on  record.  I  believe  the  rtoiy  w 
be  true,  because  the  man  is  thecnly  sod 
of  a  deacon." 

A  TRUTHPUL  young  man,  htSmg  tsW 
if  he  could  play  the  riolin,  rflpUed:  "I 
really  don't  know ;  I  never  trkil" 
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ABE  rOV  GOING  TO  rAINT? 

THEN  U8K  THE 

avehill  chemical  faint. 

WTTITI?:,  and  all  the  fashionaljlc  shades -the  ri^ht  consistency  Ibr  use.    Afl  an  mvltr 

paint  it  lias  no  equal  for  henuiy,  duraln/itt/,  and  prtaerviug  qualitieM. 

(EXTRACTS  FROM    OUR    LETTEB8.) 

Pi.YMOiTTH,  Mass. 

C.  W  SrooNER.  Tivasurer.  Plymouth  ordage  Convpany,  writes:  "Havlnif  luedttie  AnriQ 
{'licinical  Paint  very  ex t<njsi vcly  tV>r  over  three  ^'ears,  I  can  say  with  confldenoe,  (tis(  tt  h^tw 
L^rvod  sati^^fa<•tiou.  aiul  promises  to  outwear  tlie  zmcand  lead  paints  in  comnKiD  luae.  ttreiiiiJrpe 
n  littlo  more  labor  in  putting  it  on,  \vlii<'.h  I  consider  is  fully  comf^eriBated  by  the  bftTd.  gkM^  4i^ 
ish  which  gires  it  the  apiK*arance  of  vjirnish.  and  furniBhea  its  staying  propertiefi. 

Nkw  Y(>kk  City. 

J.  F.  uorsEY,  an  eminent  American  artist,  says:  "  Yonr  paint  has  ffisea  nw  so  ameta  SBf 
ti^faction,  as  far  a;^  it  has  come  under  my  observation,  that  I  am  happy  to  commADd  lt,aiidbs?r 
lecciiMy  s|»(MMll«'d  its  use  in  the  buildings  I  havecharjfe  of. 

H<  :'iutirtil  Nampleoardi^.  with  what'  the  o\vners  of  the  finest  rcaideooes  say  of  It,  AmliM 
FIJKK,  bv  dealers  jrenerallv.  or  by  the 

A  VERILL  CHEMICAJL  PAINT  CO., 

32  Burling;  Slip,  Kew  York,  or  132  Baat  Biver  Bt-t  Oleyelattd,  OlUo> 

£X-&£CR£TABT  W^IiLES'  GBSAT  BOOK. 

MR.  LINCOLN  &  MR.  SEWARD. 

One  vol.     i2mo.     Cloth «ft.50 
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LINLEY    ROCHFORD. 
By  Justin  McCarthy. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"HY  MASTBR'^  and  his  SLAVS. 

LINLEY  could  never  conceal  from  herself,  while  at  Dripdeanham,  the 
fact  that  one  or  two  of  the  older  servants  and  various  other  persons  re- 
garded her  in  the  light  of  an  interloper,  who  had  no  business  to  occupy  the 
place,  of  the  first  Mrs.  Rochford.  Had  the  dead  lady  been  Rochford^s  wife  and 
not  his  mother,  the  coming  of  the  new,  young  wife  could  hardly  have  been 
received  with  less  cordiality.  In  many  homes  where  she  tried  to  do  some 
good  for  poor  Dripdeanham  folks,  she  was  frequently  saluted  with  melan- 
choly panegyrics  of  the  first  Mrs.  Rochford,  which  charity  itself  could  not  in- 
terpret otherwise  than  as  disparagement  of  the  second.  Yet  the  first  Mrs. 
Rochford  never  seemed  to  have  done  anything  to  redeem  the  place  from  its 
animal  slowness,  its  stagnation,  its  repugnance  to  all  improvement.  Mr. 
Rochford  himself  disliked  any  benevolent  interference  with  the  habits  of  the 
poor,  or  of  anybody  else,  and  did  his  best  to  discourage  Linley  in  the  days 
when  he  yet  showed  interest  enough  in  her  movements  to  endeavor  to  control 
them. 

'*  My  dear  child,"  he  said  to  her  once,  *'  I  do  wish  you  would  let  these  peo- 
ple alone.  Go  and  talk  to  them,  and  be  pleasant  with  them,  and  theyUl  all 
like  you;  but  give  up  your  ideas  about  improving  their  condition.  They  are 
m*ach  happier  as  they  are.  Tliey  like  to  be  let  alone,  and  I  sympathize  with 
them.  My  mother  used  to  tell  of  a  girl  she  took  in  as  some  sort  of  under- 
honsemaid  or  something,  out  of  charity,  and  whom  she  insisted  on  clothing 
warmly,  and  tlie  girl  was  found  one  day  endeavoiing  to  poison  herself  with 
some  stuff  for  rats ;  and  when  reproached  with  her  wicked  conduct  she  ex- 
plained that  she  didn^t  like  to  disobey  Mrs.  Rochford,  but  that  on  the  whole 
she  thought  she  would  rather  be  dead  than  wear  a  flannel  petticoat.  The 
story  is  perfectly  true,  I  assure  you,  and  strictly  symbolical  of  Dripdeanham. 
So  my  mother  profited  by  the  hint,  and  left  people  to  their  own  ways,  and  they 
all  loved  her." 

'*  Then,  Louis,  would  yon  have  people  never  put  out  a  hand  to  make  the 
world  any  better?  " 

'*  The  world  is  old  enough  to  take  care  of  itself,  Linley,  and  I  don't  know 

Entered,  aocordinff  to  Act  of  Congrees,  in  the  year  1874,  by  8HEIJX)N  ft  CO.,  in  the  oOce  of  the 

Librarian  of  Congteu,  at  Washington. 
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that  making  it  any  better  would  make  it  any  the  happier.  I  have  reached  tlie 
philosophic  age,  dear,  and  my  doctrine  is  Yei*y  simple.  It  is  only — ^let  people 
alone.  ^^ 

Linley  had  read  of  Goethe^s  mother,  how  sweet  and  ever-young,  and 
among  her  own  how  sympathetic  she  was,  bat  how  she  had  little  power  to 
make  the  good  grow  where  it  did  not  already  flourish.  She  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  late  Mrs.  Rochford  must  have  been  like  Groethe^s  mother,  and 
she  sometimes  sighed  for  the  same  sweet  and  unchanging  serenity. 

"  I  must  ttiink  of  the  martyr  girl  and  the  petticoat,^*  she  said, "  and  repress 
my  zeal  for  improvement." 

But  this  was  in  earlier  days,  and  before  Mr.  Piatt  had  become  something 
like  a  power  in  Parliament  and  in  the  county.  Linley  now  might  have  liad 
a  strong  influence  at  her  b^k  if  she  had  desired  still  to  go  in  for  practical 
philanthropy.  For  sturdy  Mr.  Piatt  was  crashing  his  way  over  local  preju- 
dices and  antique  fashions,  as  a  rhinoceros  might  shoulder  his  path  through 
garden  hedges  and  beds  of  weeds.  The  day  seemed  to  be  positively  approach- 
ing when  Dripdeanham  would  come  to  be  shown  off  as  a  model  village.  But 
much  as  liinley  liked  and  even  admired  good  Mr.  Piatt,  she  often  vrondered 
where  he  was  to  get  the  model  villagers  for  his  model  village.  She  became 
daily  more  and  more  disheartened  about  things  in  general :  it  seemed  to  mat- 
ter so  little  whether  one  said  or  did  the  right  thing  or  tlie  wrong. 

Rochford  immensely  disliked  Mr.  Platt^s  rage  for  improvement,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  vexed  to  see  that  day  after  day  the  unconscious  Piatt  became  more 
and  more  the  great  man  of  Dripdeanham.  Even  the  troglodyte  inhabitants 
who  most  grumbled  against  his  improvements  had  to  talk  about  him.  Three 
years  ago  the  name  of  Dripdeanham  suggested  Rochford^s  name ;  now  it  began 
to  seem  too  likely  that  very  soon  when  people  talked  of  Dripdeanham  they 
would  only  think  of  Piatt  Already  **  Piatt  of  Dripdeanham  "  had  long  been 
a  familiar  phrase. 

There  was  a  dinner  party  at  Rochford^s  a  few  evenings  aft^r  Linley 's  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Tuxham.  The  guests  included  two  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, one  with  a  wife,  who  were  staying  at  Platt*s,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt,  and 
some  other  old  acquaintances  of  ours.  While  Piatt  was  staying  at  Factory 
Hall,  as  he  called  his  large,  newly-built  Dripdeanham  house,  he  was  never 
without  two  or  three  members  of  Parliament  as  guests.  These  latter  were 
usually  gentlemen  who  had  some  special  purpose  in  life,  which  some  caUed 
mission,  and  otliers  "  fad."  The  Hon.  Mr.  Dudley  Stryver,  M.  P.,  and  his 
wife,  were  much  interested  in  Platt^s  reorganization  of  the  village  of  Dripdean- 
ham, which  Piatt,  witli  utter  generosity,  insisted  on  describing  as  the  joint 
scheme  of  Mr.  Rochford  and  himself,  despite  the  immense  difficulty  with 
which  Rochford's  indispensable  consent  to  the  work  had  been  tardily  extorted. 
Rochford  disclaimed  earnestly  all  such  merit,  and  so  obtained,  not  desiring  it, 
only  the  greater  praise. 

The  Hon.  Dudley  Stryver  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Walters,  an  honest 
Tory  squire  of  good  family,  who  had  been  made  a  peer,  during  one  of  the  con- 
servative administrations,  as  a  rewturd  for  having  represented  his  county  in 
Parliament  for  forty-five  years,  having  been  chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  for 
nearly  as  long  a  spell,  and  having  been  the  most  steady  and  silent  voter  with 
his  party  during  his  couple  of  generations  of  political  service  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Hon.  Dudley  Stryver,  bom  of  such  a  parent,  naturally  enough 
went  in  for  Positivism,  Radicalism,  and  Ylews  of  Life,  and  professed  even  a  Plar 
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tonic  attachment  for  BepabllcaniBm.  He  dUl  not,  as  may  be  Bupposed,  repre- 
sent the  county  whose  political  enlightenment  had  so  long  been  symbolized 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  father.  He  sat  for  a  more  northern  constituency  of  ad- 
vanced views.  He  was  a  sincerely  good  creature,  who  felt  an  honest  interest 
in  the  poor  and  their  ways.  He  always  did  his  very  best  to  put  himself  on  an 
equality  with  working  men  and  their  wives ;  but  being  dreadfully  deficient  in 
conversational  powers,  and  very  shy  and  awkward,  he  only  succeeded  in  em- 
barrassing himself  and  them,  and  making  each  long  to  be  rid  of  the  other. 
The  Hon.  Dudley  Stryver  had,  however,  lately  married  the  dangler  of  a 
wealthy  manufacturer,  a  lady  of  some  personal  attractions,  considerable  tal- 
ents, and  commanding  opinions,  and  she  did  all  the  talking  for  him. 

Two  other  guests  were  Mrs.  and  Miss — still  Miss — Courcelles.  These  la- 
dies made  their  appearance  in  certain  successive  places  with  the  regularity  of 
heavenly  bodies.  Valentine  had  long  since  spoken  of  their  gradual  passing 
from  London  season  into  country  recess  as  the  transit  of  the  double  Venus. 
They  always  came  at  a  certain  time  to  visit  the  friend  near  Dripdeanham 
with  whom  tliey  were  staying  when  they  first  rose  upon  our  horizon ;  and  of 
courae  they  came  to  pass  a  day  or  two  with  Linley.  The  latter  had  no  objec* 
tion  to  their  coming.  She  knew  that  Cynthia  had  ceased,  for  the  time  at  least, 
to  interest  Rochford,  and  rather  liked  her  as  an  honest,  doll  beauty,  whom  it 
was  a  delight  to  look  at  Mi's.  Conroelles  had  not  yet  found  Linley  out,  but 
had  still  good  hope  of  being  some  time  able  to  learn  all  about  her  hostess^  and 
tell  the  news  to  several  persons. 

Mr.  Rochford  took  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stryver  to  dinner.  Mrs.  Stryver  was  a 
handsome  woman,  with  short,  dark,  curly  hair  like  a  boy's.  Sometimes  she 
wore  a  cloth  jacket  and  a  linen  collar  with  a  littie  black  necktie ;  and  then,  if 
yon  only  saw  her  head  and  shoulders  over  a  table,  you  might  easily  imagine 
that  you  were  looking  at  a  pretty  and  precocious  boy.  Just  now,  however, 
her  low  dress  and  her  full  figure  rendered  any  such  delusion  impossible. 

Mr.  Piatt  escorted  Mrs.  Courcelles,  who  now  acknowledged  and  respected 
him  profoundly,  on  the  modern  diplomatic  principle  of  recognizing  established 
£icts.  Mrs.  Piatt  was  confided  to  the  charge  of  the  third  member  of  Parlia- 
ment present,  who  paid  her  immense  attention  because  he  felt  his  seat  in  the 
House  at  present  very  insecure,  and  had  some  hope  of  coming  forward  as  a 
colleague  with  Piatt  at  the  next  election  for  the  borough  Piatt  represented, 
having  the  popularity  and  the  expenses  divided.  For  the  same  reason  he  was 
very  friendly  and  attentive  to  Mr.  Platt^s  secretaiy,  and  generally  addressed 
him  as  **Maniel],  my  dear  fellow." 

Linley,  as  was  fitting,  took  possession  of  the  Hon.  Dudley  Stryver. 

There  remain  only  two  pairs  of  guests.  Albert  Marzell,  with  moustache 
carefully  waxed,  and  with  a  gold  watch-chain  massive  enough  for  a  provincial 
mayor,  gave  his  arm  to  Cyntiiia  Courcelles,  and  carefully  avoided  looking  in 
a  mirror  as  they  passed  lest  he  shoold  see  that  he  was  not  as  tall  as  his  stately 
companion.  Mrs.  Courcelles  was  a  good  deal  disappointed  that  her  daughter 
had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Langton,  the  member  of  Parliament  just  men- 
tioned, who,  though  not  very  young,  was  unmarried,  and  was  a  rising  man  in 
railway  and  finance.  But  she  was  pleased  that  at  all  events  Cynthia  had 
escaped  Valentane,  about  whose  possible  designs  upon  her  daughter's  hand  she 
still  felt  uncertain.  Mansell  she  considered  quite  safe.  It  would  not  matter 
even  if  Cynthia  chose  to  flirt  with  that  young  man,  who  was  only  Mr.  Piatt's 
seoreCary. 
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For  Yalentine  had  been  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  yonngest  woman 
in  the  room.  She  was  a  dark-skinned,  brown-haired  creature,  with  deep,  dark- 
brown  eyes,  of  which  the  very  whites  had  a  sort  of  mellow  tint  in  them,  and 
looked,  according  to  an  odd  expression  used  somewhere  by  the  authoress  of 
the  once  famous  '*  Wild  Irish  Girl,^'  as  if  the  orbs  in  question  had  been  put 
into  their  places  with  *'  dirty  fingers/'  The  phrase  is  expressive  in  describing 
eyes  which  seem  to  have  something  of  the  tropics  in  them,  and  if  it  be  not 
particularly  graceful  in  itself,  the  reader  is  besought  to  remember  that  the  late 
lAdy  Morgan  is  alone  responsible  for  it.  Miss  Marzell  was  full  of  talk,  and 
animal  spfrits,  and  pertness,  and  saucy  affectations.  She  had  sucked  in  self- 
conceit  from  the  very  charity  and  kindness  which  had  fed  and  clothed  her, 
feeling  complacently  satisfied  that  her  own  graces  and  merits  could  alone  have 
secured  such  exceptional  treatment  for  her.  All  Linley^s  efforts  to  induce  lier 
to  learn  the  beauty  of  truth  had  never  accomplished  anything  better  than  to 
induce  the  girl  to  employ  a  new  kind  of  deceit,  and  under  lanley^s  eyes  pre- 
tend to  be  truthful. 

'*  Delightful  place  you  have  down  here,,  Pm  sure,^^  said  the  Hon.  Dudley 
Stryver  to  his  hostess. 

••  Dudley,  my  dear,"  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stryver  said,  addressing  him  in  her  clear, 
quick  voice,  from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  **  you  really  must  not  talk  aoy 
eommonplaces  to  Mrs.  Rochford.  You  won^t  allow  him,  Mrs.  Rochford,  I 
hope?  We  must  set  ourselves  resolutely — we  women,  I  mean — ^against  this 
habit  of  talking  commonplaces  to  us  as  if  we  were  children.'' 

*'But  it  isn^t  always  so  easy  to  begin  aconversMtion,  don't  you  know?"  said 
Mr.  Stryver,  looking  for  help  to  Linley. 

'*With  commonplace  women,  perhaps.  But  there  are  no  commonplace 
women  here,"  said  his  wife. 

No,  we  don't  profess  to  be  commonplace  here,"   said  Linley  g^vely. 
Miss  Courcelles  is  profound  in  mathematics." 

**  Her  uncle,  the  Bishop,  paiticularly  wished  her  to  learn,"  Mrs.  Courcelles 
hastened  to  explain.  "  He  loved  mathematics,  and  Cynthia  was  always  his  £%- 
vorite,  and  she  studied  to  please  him.    But  Mrs.  Rochford  knows  Latin." 

**  I  studied  it  to  please  my  aunt,"  Linley  pleaded ;  and  Mrs.  Courcelles  was 
puzzled,  now  as  ever,  to  know  whether  she  was  in  jest  or  earnest. 

**  There  never  was  a  time,"  said  Mr.  Flatt  solemnly,  "  when  we  needed 
more  the  assistance  of  the  ladies.  I  neyer  feel,  for  myself,  that  we  are  safe 
when  we  have  not  the  guidance,  or  at  least  the  cooperation  of  the  ladies. '^ 
Mr.  Flatt  never  get  over  the  impression  that  there  was  something  rude,  if  not 
actually  indelicate,  in  speaking  of  "  women." 

But  are  we  not,  perhaps,  going  a  little  too  far?  "  Mrs.  Courcelles  asked. 
Li  my  younger  days,  I  don't  think — haven't  we  a  sphere,  in  fact,  of  our 
own?" 

*'  I  think  a  hemisphere  ought  to  be  enough,"  said  linley.  "  Dont  yon, 
Mr.  StiTver?" 

"Oh,  I  am  a  disciple  of  absolute  equality,"  Mr.  Stryver  began;  and  warm- 
ing to  his  subject,  be  preached  a  gentle  little  essay  to  prove  that  men  and 
women  ought  to  be  entirely  free  and  with  an  equal  freedom. 

**  You  do  not  believe  in  women  rushing  into  politics?"  said  Marzell  in  a 
low,  soft  tone  to  Cynthia  Courcelles,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  word  ycu  which 
spoke  vohimes  of  chivalry  and  devotion. 

'*!?    Oh  no,"  the  beautiful  Cynthia  replied,  fixing  her  bright  eyes  on 
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for  a  moment,  and  pausing,  with  red  lips  sweetly  parted,  as  if  she  were  about 
to  say  something,  and  then  suddenly,  as  it  were,  checking  herself,  and  letting 
the  smile  fall  off  and  her  eyes  droop. 

'*  No ;  your  native  grace  would  save  you  from  such  a  thought,"  the  secre- 
tary said  in  a  low  tone  still. 

She  looked  up  again  and  smiled  and  drooped  her  eyelids  once  more,  but 
this  time  there  was  really  a  faint  color  tremulous  on  her  cheek.  While  listen- 
ing to  Mr.  Stryver,  Linley  glanced  across  the  table,  and  wondered  at  the  unu- 
sual display  of  emotion. 

**You  ought  to  be  with  us,  Mi*s.  Rocliford,"  said  Mrs.  Stryver.  "You 
have  talent  and  spirit.  No  woman  of  spirit  ought  to  submit  to  tyranny,  if  it 
were  only  for  the  sake  of  the  tyrant  himself.  Don^t  you  know  that  it  is  far 
worse  in  the  end  to  be  a  tyrant  than  to  be  a  slave?  " 

**  Then  how  could  we  better  punish  our  tyrants  tlian  by  leaving  them  ty- 
rants still,"  asked  Linley,  "and  letting  them  betir  the  consequences?" 

<•  My !  Mrs.  Rochford,  I  know  you  ain^t  so  uncharitable  as  that,"  said  good 
Mrs.  Piatt,  smiling.  **  But  I  don^t  hold  with  ladies  going  on  platforms  much 
myself.    What  do  you  think  of  woman^s  rights,  Mr.  Valentine?  " 

The  arguments  seem  to  me  irresistible  on  bofh  sides,"  said  Valentine. 
If  I  were  a  man,  I  should  be  a  tyrant,"  Miss  Marzell  said  in  a  clear  un- 
dertone.   **  I  should  love  to  be  a  tyrant." 

"  But  as  you  can't  be  a  tyrant  in  that  way?  "  Valentine  asked. 

**  Then  I  only  want  to  be  a  slave.  Women  ought  to  be  slaves.  I  should 
love  to  be  a  Circassian  slave." 

**  Whose  slave,  Sinda?  "  Rochford  asked,  overhearing  her  words  by  chance, 
and  smiling. 

**Yom*  slave,  Mr.  Rochford,  unless  yon  want  to  fling  me  to  somebody 
else." 

Mrs.  Gonrcelles  put  up  her  eyeglass  and  stared.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
she  could  endure  the  notion  of  sitting  at  table  with  the  litUe  beggar  girl,  as 
she  called  Sinda.  Perhaps  she  never  would  have  been  reconciled  to  it  but 
that  persons  like  the  Hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stryver,  and  other  philanthropic  and 
viewy  members  of  the  aristocracy,  had  gone  into  ecstasies  over  the  spirit 
and  Uie  generosity  of  Mrs.  Rochford  in  treating  her  poor  protegee  absolutely 
as  an  equal.  But  this  lost  utterance  almost  took  away  Mrs.  Gourcelles^s 
breath. 

"  No  woman,"  Mrs.  Stryver  protested  severely,  '*  ought  to  acknowledge 
her  slavery." 

Sinda  smiled,  and  shrugged  her  saucy  shoulders. 

Linley  could  not  help  looking  vexed  at  this  little  display.  Valentine,  who 
had  been  listless  before,  seemed  as  if  Sinda^s  words  had  suddenly  inspired  him 
with  animation  and  admiration ;  for  he  deliberately  turned  half  round  to  her, 
and  absolutely  absorbed  her  in  conversation. 

"I  protest! "  Mrs.  Courcelles  tliought  to  herself,  "that  bold  little  thing  has 
made  a  conquest  of  Mr.  Valentine!    I  do  declare  it  is  so! " 

When  the  ladies  were  leaving  the  room,  Albert  Marzell  opened  the  door  and 
caught  a  parting  glance  from  under  Cynthia^s  drooping  lids.  As  Miss  Sinda 
was  passing  out,  she  saw  that  Mr.  Rochforcrs  handkerchief  had  fallen  on  the 
carpet.  She  ran  back,  with  the  prettiest  air  of  childlike  eagerness,  and  picked 
it  up  and  gave  it  to  him  with  a  look  of  submissive  and  faithful  duty,  which 
might  have  suited  a  new  and  tremulous  odalisque,  anxious  to  propitiate  a  ma&- 
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ter.  Roohford  Bmiled  and  thanked  her.  None  of  the  ladles  bnt  Linley  saw 
the  gi*aeefal  aot  of  homage.  Then  the  last  trailing  silk  disappeared,  and  the 
gentlemen  were  left  alone,  and  drew  their  chairs  together. 

*'  When  is  your  *  affair '  ooming  ont  my  4ear  MarzellP  '*  Langton  asked  as 
he  trifled  with  a  grape,  and  helped  himself  to  claret. 

*<  My  chief  has  given  notice,"  Maraell  said,  **  fix*  an  early  day  next  aesSioii. 
The  claret,  Langton.    Thanks." 

'*Do  the  Government  give  a  nig^tP" 

*'  Oh  no.    Of  course  they  mean  to  fight  it  all  through." 

**  But  we'll  beat  them  down,  sir! "  said  Mr.  Piatt.  **  We'll  beattbecni  down, 
please  Heaven.  The  justice  of  the  case  is  clear ;  and  the  incapacity  of  the  ad- 
vocate will  be  forgotten  in  the  merits  of  liis  cause." 

'*  Well,  Vm  with  you,"  said  Langton,  **  for  one.  You'll  go  witli  us,  Bocb- 
fordP    Oh,  I  forgot,  you're  not  in  the  House." 

**  More  is  the  pity,"  said  Piatt.  **  If  he  were,  our  friend  ManselFs  case 
would  have  an  advocate  of  erudition  and  of  eloquence.  I  wish  ve  had  yon 
with  lis,  Mr.  Bochford.    Have  a  try,  sir,  with  me  in  my  place  next  time." 

*'  Oh,  as  to  that,  Piatt,"  said  Mr.  Langton,  who  did  not  care  for  this  view 
of  things  at  all,  **  I  don't  fancy  the  Tories  will  let  you  in  without  » stiff  strug- 
gle next  time.    Bochford  could  easily  find  a  better  place." 

'*  I  fear  I  have  grown  too  lazy,"  Bochford  said.  **It  must  be  weary  work 
unless  one  has  ambition — or  a  mission,  like  Piatt." 

*'It  would  serve  my  cause  beyond  measure,"  Miurzell  observed  calmly, 
**  if  Mr.  Bochford  were  in  the  House.  Therefore,  of  course,  I  can^t  press 
him." 

"You  are  with  us,  Stryver? "  said  Langton. 

*'  Well  now,  I  don't  know,  excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Stryver,  plucking  feebly 
at  his  thin  moustache;  "  I  am  not  so  certain,  don't  you  know?  Of  course,  Mr. 
Marzell — my  friend  Mr.  Marzell,  if  he  will  allow  me  so  to  call  htm — ^I  had  tlie 
pleasure  of  his  cooperation  often  lately-~of  com*se  our  firiend  most  have  nU  our 
good  wishes.  But  the  claim,  don't  you  know,  I'm  not  quite  dear  about — the 
responsibility  of  the  Government,  don't  you  know?  Of  com'se  I  mean  to  read 
all  the  papers,  and  give  the  ting  my  best  consideration." 

**  May  I  ask  what  claim  Is  thisP  "  Valentine  asked.  The  conversation  had 
been  completely  bewildering  to  him. 

"Haven't  you  heard?"  Mr.  Piatt  asked.  "I  thought  perhaps  yon  were 
one  of  those  our  friend  Marzell  first  consulted." 

"  A  claim  of  mine,"  Mr.  Marzell  explained  modestly,  "  on  tlie  English  gov- 
ernment, as  representing  the  old  East  India  Company,  on  behiUf  of  my  great- 
great-grandfatlier,  the  Bajah  of  Taramputty,  who  parted  with  his  rights  and 
his  revenues  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  mone^  and  a  hereditaiy  an- 
nuity." 

"  Which  has  never  been  paid  beyond  the  second  generation,"  interposed 
Piatt.  V  And  wby,  Mr.  Valentine,  do  you  think?  Why,  sir,  should  you  say  that 
a  Christian  government  had  refused  to  pay  its  just  debts?  Because  tlie  gnndr 
father  of  our  esteemed  young  friend,  sir,  turned  Christian,  and  married  a 
Christian  lady,  and  left  Uie  East  to  live  in  a  Christian  country!  Would  yoo 
believe  it,  sir?  the  Company  raised  the  point  that  the  money  bad  been  paid  on 
condition  of  the  Bajah's  descendants  remaining  on  the  spot  to  influence  the  na- 
tive population,  and  that  this  couldn't  be  when  they  turned  Christians  and  left 
the  place.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Valentine,  for  a  Christian  gover&- 
ment?" 
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^*In  Ohrifltendom/'  said  Valentine  gravely,  quoting  from  Emerson, 
**  where  is  the  GliristianP  **  which  remark  served  as  well  as  any  other,  and 
covered  his  utter  amazement. 

«*  Just  so,  Valentine;  you're  quite  right;  it's  too  true.  And  think  of  our 
young  friend's  Christian  grandfather  and  father  living  in  poverty,  sir — descend- 
ing, sliall  I  say,  to  almost  menial  occupations?'^ 

*«  Almost  menial,"  Mai'zell  interposed,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  table,  and  a 
tone  of  graceful  melancholy. 

**  Almost  menial  occupations,  sir,  for  a  living,  and  rather  Uian  renounce 
the  true  religion.*^ 

**That  is  strange,"  said  Valentine  meditatively. 

Mr.  Marzell  looked  up  suddenly,  and  settled  in  his  mind  that  he  had  an  en- 
emy in  Valentine.  The  latter  cracked  a  nut,  and  still  remained  in  the  attitude 
of  one  who  awaits  further  information. 

'*  Well,  that's  about  all,"  said  Piatt.  "Some  of  us  have  resolved  to  see  this 
poor  young  chap — I  mean  our  esteemed  young  friend  Marzell — ^righted." 

**  And  the  affiur  is  coming  on  in  the  House  of  Commons?  " 

"It  is.    We'll  force  them  to  a  fight,  sir,  and  we'll  beat  them  too." 
You  have  all  the  proofs,  of  course?" 
Well,  there  really  ain't  any  proofs  needed." 
Oh! "    This  was  said  in  the  gentlest,  gravest  tone. 
You  see,"  Mr.  Langton  explained,  **  it's  really  only  a  question  of  tlie  fair 
construction  of  a  treaty  the  terms  and  facts  of  which  are  not  disputed." 

**  Yes,  there  is  the  matter  about  which  I  don't  quite  see  my  way,  don't  you 
know?"  Mr.  Stryver  said.  "Of  course  I  mean  to  give  it  my  best  considera- 
tion, and  with  every  good  wish.    But  that's  one  point." 

"Of  course,"  Valentine  said,  "I  needn't  ask  as  to  the  question  of  pedigree, 
identity,  and  all  that.    Tliat  would  be  the  first  consideration." 

"  Naturally  it  would.  That  must  be  the  first  thing,  don't  yon  know?  "  Mr. 
Stryver  assented,  with  a  certain  eagerness,  and  evidently  encouraged  by  Val- 
entine's half-suggested  skepticism.  "  I  assume  that  our  friends  are  quite  clear 
about  that,  and  able  to  satisfy  us.  That,  of  course,  would  not  be  the  diffioul- 
ty." 

*'  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Langton,  with  cheery  confidence,  not  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  matter,  but  anxious  to  become  a  parliamentary  colleague  of 
Mr.  Piatt. 

"  I  presume,  gentlemen,"  Mr.  Piatt  said,  "  that  a  man  is  the  son  of  his  own 
father?" 

"  So  far,  Piatt,"  said  Valentine,  "  you  may  take  it  that  the  court  is  with 
you." 

"  I  tliink,"  interposed  Mr.  Marzell,  sttU  with  modest  eyes  fixed  on  the  ta- 
ble, "  gentlemen  here  will  do  me  the  justice  to  assume  that  I  am  not  about  to 
commit  one  of  my  best  fnends  and  benefactors  to  a  claim  so  serious  as  this, 
without  putting  him  in  possession  of  facts  which  are  enieBtial  to  the  bare 
statement  of  his  case." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  murmured  several  voices. 

"Then  you  actually  are  in  possession  of  tliose  preliminary  evidences, 
Piatt?"  pursued  the  irrepressible  Valentine.  "That's  all  right  so  fai*.  You 
really  have  them  ?  " 

"  I  shall  have  them,  of  course,  when  the  proper  time  comes." 

"  When  the  proper  time  comes— yes.    But  not  until  then,  I  suppose?  '* 
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*'  Shall  we  go  up  stairs  P^'  said  Rochford,  as  no  one  hastened  to  offer  any 
remark  upon  this  subject,  and  a  sore  of  awkward  blank  followed. 

So  they  went  up  stairs,  and  found  Linley  being  severely  admonished  by 
Mrs.  Stryver  upon  the  duties  she  owed  to  her  sex,  Mrs.  Courcelles  hirishly 
patronizing  Mrs.  Flatt,  Cynthia  Courcelles  vacantly  turning  over  some  mu- 
sic, and  Sinda  Marzell,  who  chafed  at  a  mementos  intercourse  with  women 
when  once  they  had  seen  her  clotlies  and  she  had  seen  theirs,  reclining  list- 
lessly  in  one  of  the  seats  of  an  ottoman,  and  apparently  contemplating  her 
pretty  slippers.  Sinda  had  very  pretty  feet  and  ankles,  and  liked  to  look  :it 
them  herself  when  there  was  no  one  else  to  whom  they  might  be  gracefully 
shown  off.  She  had  taken  up  lately  the  pretty  idea  of  being  an  Oriental,  and 
pleased  herself  by  thinking  that  her  ways  were  not  tliose  of  dull  and  formal 
western  women.  She  had  always  fed  her  self-conceit  upon  the  legend  that 
she  sprang  from  princes.  She  had  taught  herself  to  believe  it,  and  it  was 
convenient  in  many  ways.  It  relieved  hor  from  any  necessity  for  feeling 
grateful  to  anybody,  or  any  sense  of  remorse  for  not  feeling  grateful.  The 
daughter  of  princes  is  not  expected  to  do  anything  more  than  accept  and  en- 
dure the  kindnesses  of  ordinary  mortals.  So  far  as  this  high-bom  damsel 
could  like  any  woman,  she  liked  Linley,  and  always  made  a  point  of  seeming 
almost  as  devoted  to  her  as  to  Rochford.  Miss  Sinda  had,  indeed,  already  a 
vague  idea  that  devoted  attitudes  and  manners  became  her,  and  that  there  was 
something  peculiarly  fascinating  in  the  contrast  between  her  saocy  manners  to 
eveiy  one  else  and  her  prostration  before  her  two  bene&ctors. 

Her  ways  had  done  one  good  or  bad  tiling  for  her.  They  bad  succeeded 
in  amusing  and  interesting  Rochford.  He  was  pleased  with  the  suj^ple  and 
spaniel-like  devotion  of  this  odd  and  pretty  girl,  and  lie  did  not  even  object  to 
it  before  company.  When  the  gentlemen  now  entered  the  room,  Sindsi^s  eyes 
lio;hted,  and  she  sprang  from  her  place  on  tlie  three-seated  ottoman,  tripped 
swiftly  up  to  Rochford,  took  his  hand,  and  led  or  drew  him  to  the  ses&t  she  had 
quitted.  There  was  something  so  open  and  fearless  in  all  this,  that  it  really 
looked  only' like  the  frank  devotion  of  an  over-grown  child.  It  was  just  the 
sort  of  thing  that  Roohford^s  pet  daughter  might  have  done,  if  he  bad  had  one. 
Linley  could  not  help  wishing  now  that  Sinda  had  not  acquired  such  ways,  or 
that  Rochford  had  not  encouraged  tiiem ;  and  she  felt  a  blended  pity  and  scorn 
for  the  weak  vanity  which  found  pleasure  in  such  demonstrations.  But  even 
at  this  moment,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  pair,  and  her  face  composed  to  its 
very  best  semblance  of  interest  in  what  Mrs.  Stryver  was  saying,  she  felt 
again  a  tlirob  of  indignation  at  the  evil  suspicions  which  could  misinterpret 
and  cruelly  pervert  such  harmless  nonsense. 

Rochford  apparently  was  about  to  humor  Miss  Sinda  by  sitting  beside  her. 
But  suddenly  up  came  Mr.  Valentine,  and  took  the  third  place  on  the  ottoman, 
and  said: 

**  Now,  Louis,  my  good  fellow,  I  can^t  let  you  have  Miss  Marzell  all  to 
yourself.  I  have  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time  until  to-night,  and  I  want  her  to 
talk  to  me  a  great  deal.  When  I  knew  her  best  she  was  a  child — that  was, 
let  us  say.  yesterday — and  now  I  find  her  turned  into  a  woman.  It*s  a  chapter 
out  of  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses,  you  see,  and  I  want  to  enjoy  it.^* 

Rochford  smiled  good-huraoredly,  very  glad  that  Valentine  too  liked  his 
present  favorite ;  and  he  joined  the  little  group  now  made  up  of  his  wife  and 
Mrs.  Stryver,  Mrs.  Courcelles  nnd  Mr.  Stryver.  Mr.  I-Angton  kept  Mrs,  FlaU 
in  conversation.    Mr.  Flatt  smiled  on  the  company  generally.    The  moment 
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Albert  Marzell  entered  the  room,  he  made  straight  for  Miss  Cynthia,  who 
looked  up  at  him  under  her  eyes  as  he  approached,  and  did  not  seem  to  dis- 
courage liim. 

Linley  observed  everything.  She  had  not  heard  the  words  spoken  by  Val- 
entine, but  she  saw  him  seat  himself  next  to  Sinda  and  devote  himself  to  her, 
and  she  saw  that  Sinda  looked  pleased.  Indeed,  the  little  girl  had  always  <le- 
tested  Valentine,  believing  that  he  felt  a  contempt  for  her ;  and  she  was  much 
delighted  now  by  the  hope  of  having  conquered  him. 

*'She  is,  then,  really  fascinating  to  men?"  Linley  thought,  with  a  strange 
pain  and  wonder  passing  through  her.  '*  It  is  not  Rochford  only  who  thinks 
8o."  For  to  Linley  Sinda  had  always  seemed  only  a  pretty,  wilful,  stupid  lit- 
tle gurl.  who  could  not  be  taught  anything,  and  bad  no  higher  quality  than  a 
rather  demonstrative  affection.  Linley  had  had  the  training  and  the  teaching 
of  her,  and  knew,  with  all  tlie  weary  experience  of  detail,  that  no  power  on 
earth  could  make  Sinda  learn  any  tiling  she  did  not  like,  or  rise  to  a  high 
thought  of  anything;  and  she  had  in  ^eat  measure  been  persuaded  at  first  to 
let  Rochford  have  his  whim  of  converting  her  into  a  fine  liuiy,  because  she 
feared  that  the  girl  really  could  do  nothing  for  herself— that  she,  Linley,  had 
had  a  share  in  spoiling  her  from  the  beginning  and  was  responsible  for  her, 
and  would  be  terribly  responsible  for  her  fate,  indeed,  if  now  she  were  to  suf- 
fer hev  to  go  adrift. 

"I  have  been  lecturing  your  wife,  Mr.  Rochford,"  Mrs.  Stryver  said.  «*I 
have  been  telling  her  she  has  far  too  low  an  opinion  of  our  sex  and  too  ex- 
alted an  opinion  of  yours/* 

••  Don't  blame  me,  Mrs.  Stryver,"  Rochford  replied  with  a  smile.  "  I  have 
been  trying  ever  since  our  marriage  to  convince  her  that  man  is  the  inferior 
being." 

This  was  a  secret  appeal  to  Linley's  generosity.  Mrs.  Stryver,  however, 
took  his  words  literally. 

•  ••  I  am  so  glad  you  think  so.  Dudley  Stryver  thinks  so  too.  He  is  con- 
vinced of  it — lie  has  always  been  so.  He  hsvs  always  recognized  the  superiori- 
ty of  woman." 

'*  I  don^t  see  how  he  could  avoid  that  in  his  case,"  Rochford  said. 

**  1  don't  care  about  compliments,"  Mrs.  Stryver  interposed,  which  was  in- 
deed the  fact.  She  was  a  woman  at  once  cold  and  eager,  ab:^orbed  in  her 
ideas  and  not  in  herself.  Men  generally  fell  back  from  her,  despite  her  pretty 
face  and  her  well-developed  figure.  She  knew  it  and  was  not  displeased,  for 
she  really  thought  men  in  general  were  weak  tyrants,  and  did  not  like  them. 
**I  don't  care  for  compliments,  Mr.  Rochford;  I  care  for  argument  and 
facts.  I  think  the  superiority  of  woman  can  be  established  by  observation  and 
by  fact.  I  think  I  have  given  your  wife  some  solid  argument  in  support  of  my 
position." 

So  she  had.  When  arguing  with  ladies,  Mrs.  Sti*yver  always  flattened  every 
plea  for  the  equality  of  man  with  the  fact  that,  let  him  do  his  very  best  to 
rival  women  in  all  other  respects,  he  could  not  become  a  wet  nurse.  Woman 
might  become  soldier,  sailor,  lawyer,  judge,  preacher,  and  it  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  future  experience  whether  she  could  not  prove  more  successful  than 
man  in  all  these  pursuits,  as  she  had  already  proved  to  be  on  Uie  flying  trapeze. 
But  it  might  be  assumed  as  beyond  dispute,  that  man  could  never  be  a  wet 
nurse. 

•^I  think  I  am  convinced,"  said  Linley;  **at  least  I  think  woman  is  the 
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weakest  of  all  created  beings,  exoept  maa/^    She  apoke  for  the  momeiit  as  if 
she  felt  it. 

**  We  are  all  weak  mortals,"  said  Mr.  Flatt,  now  benignly  joining  in. 
**  Let  us  hope  that  our  faults  may  be  all  excused.  Without  the  ennobling  in- 
fluence of  woman,  what  should  we  be  ?  " 

**  But  I  don^t  care  to  regard  woman,"  said  Mr.  Stryver,  "  as  a  being  only 
sent  into  the  world  to  exert  an  ennobling  influence  over  man.  That  is  not  her 
work  in  life." 

'*  Not  at  all,"  said  Linley,  with  emphatic  concurrence.  "  Quite  otherwise, 
I  think,  for  the  most  part." 

'*  But,  ma^am,"  Mr. -Piatt  said  eagerly,  **  the  ennobling  influence  of  womaa 
over  man — ^you  don^t  deny  thai^  ma^am?  "  Piatt,  it  will  be  seen,  quite  mison- 
derstood.  He  thought  Mra.  Stryver  was  actually  denying  the  ennobling 
chiu'acter  of  woman^s  influence,  whereas  Mrs.  Stryver  was  only  showing  that 
woman  was  far  too  lofty  a  being,  and  sent  on  earth  for  purposes  £fir  too  htgli, 
to  be  always  set  down  to  the  comparatively  poor  and  unimportant  work  of 
showing  man  how  to  be  noble. 

"  You  surely  wouldn't  go  for  to  deny  ihatf  Mrs.  Stryver,  ma'am,"  the  good 
Piatt  went  on,  thinking  much  of  his  kindly  loving  wife,  and  how  she  had  al- 
ways fallen  in  with  his  ways,  and  been  Ids  hel pupate,  and  aweetened  life  for 
him.     *t  Why,  look  around  you,  ma^am — look  around! " 

Mr.  Piatt's  only  efforts  at  public  argument  or  persuasion  had  been  made 
since  he  had  become,  under  pressure  of  circumstanoes,  a  public  man.  When- 
ever he  grew  anxious  to  impress  any  truth  on  a  listener  of  late,  his  manner,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  did  become  a  little  like  that  of  a  gentleman,  not  flexible  in  84yle, 
and  very  much  in  earnest,  addressing  the  House  of  CommoaSb  la  this  instance 
the  advice  to  look  around  assumed  somewhat  the  tone  of  an  indignant  exliorta- 
tion.  It  compelled  obedience.  Mr.  Piatt  of  coarse  was  only  exhorting  his 
hearers  to  a  mental  survey  of  the  world  at  large ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
those  who  heard  him  not  to  look  suddenly  around  the  room. 

The  evidences  which  they  saw  tliere  of  woman's  ennobling  influence  over 
man  were  appropriate  and  striking.  Mr.  Valentine,  partly  turned  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  company,  was  absorbed  in  Sinda.  Young  MarzelU  in  an  atti- 
tude of  something  like  admiration,  wiis  pouring  his  words  into  tlie  listening 
ear  of  the  stately  Cynthia. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  smile. 

**As  an  oratorical  stroke,  Mr.  Piatt,"  said  Linley,  **  nothing  could  be 
finer!" 

"  Reminds  one  of  Hyperides,"  said  Mr.  Dudley  Stryver,  who  for  all  his 
yiew-s  of  life  could  see  a  joke. 

**  I  don't  see  anything  to  aflect  my  argument,"  said  his  wife,  who  could 
not. 

<*  It's  like  Sir  Peter  Teazle  and  the  screen,"  observed  Rochford,  who  was 
tl^oroughly  amused. 

**  Where  are  we  now?  "  Mr.  Piatt  asked,  who  had  lost  the  track  of  the  more 
recent  remarks,  and  had  not  the  least  notion  of  the  effect  he  had  produced. 

**  Mr.  Valentine  seems  much  engrossed,"  said  Mrs.  Gonrcelles,  raising  h^ 
eyeglass  and  then  dropping  it,  and  anxious  as  much  as  possible  to  shut  out  the 
fact  that  her  daughter  seemed  much  engrossed  also.  "  She  grows  a  pretty 
girl,  that  little  protegee  of  yours,  Mrs.  Rochford.  Have  you  actually  adopted 
her?  " 
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Linley  colored  a  little  at  this  direct  questton  and  its^  yarious  suggeBtions. 

"  Oh  no,**  she  answered  composedly.  "  Her  brother  is  veiy  anxious  that 
she  should  live  with  him,  when  he  has  arranged  things.  She  is  like  one  of  the 
family  with  us ;  she  has  grown  up  imperceptibly.  We  are  very  fond  of  her, 
my  husband  and  I." 

If  there  was  any  little  peculiarity  of  emphasis,  telling  of  suppressed  emo- 
tion, in  Linley^s  tone,  most  of  the  heai-ers  found  an  explanation  of  it  whicli 
quite  satisfied  them«  though  it  was  not  the  true  one,  and  filled  them  with  sym- 
pathy and  respect.  Good  Mrs.  Flatt^s  eyes  filled  with  water.  **  And  Flatt 
and  me  too,"  she  thought;  "  we  haven^t  any  children.** 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"A  DBEAM  THAT  WAS  NOT  ALL  A  DBEAU.'* 

**  Louis,**  said  Linley  gently  to  her  husband,  as  they  stood  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  drawing-room,  when  the  guests  who  were  to  leave  the  house  had 
left,  and  those  who  wei'e  staying  had  dispersed  to  their  rooms,  **  don*t  you 
think  Sinda  Marzell  is  giHiwu  rather  too  much  for  all  that  child-like  devotion 
that  she  shows  to  you?  She  means  it  well,  I  know,  and  demonstnitions  of 
gratitude  are  not- too  common  in  the  world;  but  isn*t  it  being  a  little  too  de- 
monstrative?   She  is  quite  a  woman  now,  and  a  very  pretty  woman.  *^ 

Linley  approached  the  subject  under  great  coercion  of  conscience,  for  she 
thought  Rochford  rather  foolish  in  his  toleration  of  such  homage,  and  yet  did 
not  want  him  to  suppose  that  she  thought  so. 

Rochford  looked  at  her  with  a  pettish  and  wearied  expression  on  his  face, 
and  only  said : 

**  You  are  not  jealous  of  that  poor  little  creature,  Linley?  ** 

Linley  felt  the  color  come  into  her  pale  face.  The  words  sounded  like  a 
deliberate  insult.    But  she  answered  without  any  tone  of  resentment. 

"  You  know,  Louis,  that  I  was  never  given  to  jealousy — of  anybody.  I 
hate  jealousy,  and  suspicions,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  But  I  believe  peo- 
ple think  her  manner  ratlier  o<ld — ^I  mean  Sinda*s — and  I  think  you  and  I 
ought  to  try  to  save  her  from  any  remai'ks  of  that  kind.**  ' 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  Linley?  *' 

'*  Only  not  to  encourage  her,  Louis.  It  isn*t  very  easy  for  yon  perhaps  to 
do  anything;  for  of  course  you  would  not  like  to  seem  cold  or  repelling  to  the 
poor  girl,  who  is  so  impulsive ;  but  if  you  could,  in  some  kind  way,  let  her  see 
that  she  isn*t  a  child  any  longer ** 

**  Really,  Linley,  I  think  that  is  all  your  affair,  not  mine.  *  Thy  maid' is  in 
thy  hand,  dear :  do  unto  her  as  it  pleaseth  thee.*  She  is  your  property  alto- 
gether. If  you  don*t  approve  of  her  ways,  tell  her  so.  But  don*t  ask  me  to  be 
rude  to  tlie  poor  girl.** 

**  But,  Louis,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  people  do  speak  of  her — stupidly  and 
unjustly,  but  still  tliey  do.** 

Well,  Linley,  what  is  that  to  us?  ** 

To  you  and  me,  nothing.    But  to  her?  *' 

Oh,  she  knows  nothing  about  it.    Somebody  speaks  about  everybody.** 

'*  Still,  I  feel  as  if  we  ought  to  .take  such  care  of  her. ^^ 

**  And  accordingly  you  wish  me  to  be  rude  to  her,  and  to  signify  that  I 
think  her  a  forward  and  indecorous  sort  of  young  woman,  who  must  be  taught 
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modesty  by  snubbing!    Gome,  JJnley,  that  is  indeed  a  womaa^s  way  of  be- 
friending a  woman." 

**  Oil  no.  I  never  meant  anytliing  like  that,  Louis,  and  I  bad  some  hopes 
that  you  would  have  understood  me  and  helped  me — and  her." 

**  My  dear  Linley.  I  understand  you  perfectly,  and  I  wish  you  would  give 
me  credit  for  my  understanding,  and  not  try  these  roundabout  ways,  which  are 
useless.  I  quite  understand  you.  You  tliink  Sinda  is  too  demonstrative  and 
all  that  toward  me,  and  you  are  a  little  jealous  accordingly.  Nothing  more 
natural ;  the  wisest  of  women  are  just  the  same.  But  do  give  me  credit  for 
understanding  women  well  enough  to  see  this,  and  just  deal  frankly  witli 
me." 

Then  Linley  condescended  to  a  little  bit  of  deceit.  She  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  ti*y  the  experiment  which  suggested  itself. 

**  If  I  were  a  little  jealous,  Louis,  would  it  be  strange?  You  are  fiur  too 
young  and  far  too  handsome  to  assume  the  paternal  pail  just  yet.'^ 

A  perfect  light  of  gratified  vanity  played  over  Rochford^s  expressive  Cm^, 
and  he  glanced  involuntarily  at  the  mirror  over  tlie  chimneypiece.  Linley^s 
heart  sunk  within  her.    The  experiment  had  proved  but  too  successfoL 

"Well,  Linley,"  Rochford  said,  **I  dare  say  you  are  right;  and  perhaps 
one  cannot  be  too  careful.  One  is  apt  to  forget  how  soon  a  child  grows  into 
a  woman.  Prescribe  any  course  you  like,  and  V\l  follow  it — ^if  I  can  manage 
to  remember.  It  is  all  for  you  to  settle  as  you  will.  Now  good-night,  Lin- 
ley ;  I  feel  tired  of  all  the  evening^s  talk.    V\l  go  and  read  for  an  hoar  or 

two." 

So  that  subject  dropped,  and  Linley  saw,  almost  with  despair,  that  she  had 
gained  nothing  by  her  attempt.  Rochford  was  only  to  be  approached  by  Uie 
side  of  his  vanity.  **  I  suppose,"  she  said  to  herself  with  melancholy  cynicism, 
*'  I  could  actually  rule  my  husband  now  and  then  by  a  little  well-bestowed 
compliment.  But  what  would  be  the  use?  Any  other  woman  who  came  near 
could  at  any  moment  depose  me  for  the  time  by  the  same  spells,  with  the  su- 
perior flavor  of  novelty  in  theirs." 

An  hour  after  this  talk  Rochford  sat  alone  in  the  library  which  we  know, 
burning  midnight  as  was  his  wont.  But  he  was  not  thinking  midnight  now. 
Impossible  to  say  what  had  happened  during  tlie  course  of  the  evening,  when 
his  guests  were  with  him,  or  after,  to  bring  back  some  far-off  memories  of 
youthful  days  and  of  passing  loves  that  were  so  sweet  and  in'cssponsible.  Bat 
something  of  the  kind  had  come  up  to  his  memory,  and  he  put  down  the  book 
he  had  been  reading,  and  reclined  back  in  his  chair,  and  indulged  in  all  the 
sweet  sensuous  softness  of  reverie  over  past  moments  and  chapters  of  exist- 
ence. 

Presently  Valentine,  who  had  been  smoking  in  the  open  air  and  among  the 
fallen  leaves  of  autumn,  came  in,  followed  by  a  servant  bringing  soda-water 
and  brandy  for  both  the  friends. 

'*  Wliat  do  you  make  of  this  Indian  business,  Louis?  "  said  Valentine  when 
they  were  alone.  *'  Marzell's  affair,  I  mean.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  to- 
night." 

**  I  believe  it^s  all  right.  I  never  looked  into  it  much,  but  Piatt  thinks  so, 
and  so  does  Langton." 

**  There  was  a  Rtijah  of  Taramputty  ?  " 

"Oh  yes." 

"Clould  you  find  the  place  on  the  map?  " 
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**  My  good  fellow,  what  do  I  want  with  finding  the  place  on  the  map?  It^s 
there ;  other  people  have  found  it,  and  some  people  know  the  place,  and  tliaVs 
enough  for  me.     I  doubt  whether  I  could  find  Chicago  on  the  map.*' 

**  Welly  admit  that  there  was  such  a  Kajah :  was  there  such  a  treaty,  or  con- 
tract, or  whatever  it  may  be  called?  " 

*'  I  believe  so.     I  fancy  the  fact  is  not  disputed  by  any  one." 

••  Very  good.     Is  tliis  young  fellow  really  descended  from  that  Rajah?  " 

*'  He  assures  me  that  he  is,  and  I  assume  that  he  can  prove  it.  There 
really  is  something  vei-y  remarkable  about  him.  He's  a  very  clever  fellow, 
Valentine,  although  I  know  that  you  don't  like  him." 

"  Ho's  a  confoundedly  clever  fellow — ^too  clever  by  half  for  my  taste.  But 
it  seems  to  me  rather  too  like  the  cleverness  of  a  Licvantine  courier — ^he  re- 
minds me  of  Juvenal's  Greek.    He  has  quite  got  over  Piatt." 

'*  Piatt  has  a  great  liking  for  him ;  he  has  done  Piatt  good  service." 

**  Well,  I  don't  know.  These  confounded  speeches  that  lie  writes  for  Piatt 
are  ever  so  much  too  smooth  and  unctuous.  You'll  find  Piatt  will  tire  the 
House  with  them  some  dav,  and  become  a  mere  bore." 

'*  But  Marzell  tells  me  Plate  doesn't  remember  half  what  is  written  for  him, 
and  that  he  spoils  the  speeches  with  his  interpolations." 

"  Still  he  remembers  a  lot  of  flatulent,  long- worded  sentences  here  and  there 
—Enough  to  spoil  his  own  rough  and  honest  style.  I  only  predicted  success 
for  Piatt  on  condition  that  he  didn't  go  in  for  being  an  orator.  Now  he's  try- 
ing to  learn  speeches." 

*'  For  myself,"  said  Rochford,  "I  think  Piatt's  career  has  been  altogether 
an  absurd  mistake,  and  the  sooner  he  finds  it  out  the  better." 

"  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  There  was  quite  a  clear,  distinct,  original  way 
open  to  him,  if  he  had  only  kept  to  it.  So  lie  really  is  going  to  advocate  this 
young  fellow's  supposed  claim  in  the  House?" 

'•  Why  supposed  claim?  " 

•*  Well,  I  can't  give  any  very  good  reason,  but  somehow  I  don't  believe — 
I  can't  bring  myself  to  believe — that  this  young  fellow  really  thinks  he  has 
any  claim.  I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  the  whole  thing  is  only  a  piece  of 
show  and  stage-play — ^a  thing  got  up  to  give  him  impoiiance,  and  make  him 
the  talk  of  the  town,  and  open  drawing-rooms  and  dinner  parties  to  him. 
Suppose  the  delusion  goes  on  for  two  sessions,  what  might  he  not  have  done 
in  the  mean  time?  I  don't  know  what  his  little  game  is — perhaps  to  marry 
some  girl  with  money.  But  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  some  game,  and  that 
he  himself  doesn't  believe  in  any  of  this  stuff." 

Rochford  smiled.  He  liked  to  see  everybody's  motive,  even  Valentine's, 
and  he  thought  he  could  understand  the  feeling  of  jealousy  prompting  this 
dislike  and  distrust  of  Mr  Piatt's  secretary. 

Valentine  drank  a  deep  draught  of  soda  and  brandy,  and  went  on : 

**I  say,  Louis,  did  you  notice  Marzell  and  our  old  friend  Cynthia? 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  sell  for  that  girl  if,  having  known  yon  and  me,  sir,  she  were 
to  decline  on  a  lower  range  of  station  and  a  narrower  purse,  by  Jove!  even 
than  mine?" 

*'  I  think  we  may  trust  Cynthia  and  her  mother,"  Rochford  said  smiling. 
Still,  everybody  must  have  remarked  them  this  evening." 
My  good  fellow,  if  you  come  to  that,  everybody  remarked  yon  and  Sinda." 
Did  they  ?  "  said  Valentine  eagerly.    '*  I  am  very  glad ;  I  wanted  them  to 
do  80,  Rochford." 
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Rochford  looked  up; 

"Why/BoP" 

*^  Can^t  you  gaeasP  " 

'*  You  know  I  never  oould  guess  anything,  Valentine.*^ 

VaJentiue  jumped  up  and  walked  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room. 
Then  he  came  and  leaned  against  tlie  chimneypiece  at  Roehford*s  side  of  the 
table*  so  that  he  was  rather  l)ehlnd  Bochford*s  ohair. 

**This  thing  has  to  come  out  at  last,  Louts,"  he  said.  •'*  Well,  I  kept  with 
that  little  g^rl,  and  talked  to  her,  partly  to  find  out  what  she  was  like,  if  I 
could ;  but  that  wasn't  my  principal  reason,  as  you  may  suppose.  Ix>ok  here, 
Louis,  why  do  you  let  that  little  crealiure  fawn  upon  you  in  that  sort  of  way?" 

"She  is  a  child,'*  said  Boohford  coldly — "a  grateful,  affectionate  child." 

**  She  doesn't  seem  like  a  child  now,  and  she  doesn't  go  in  for  being 
thought  a  child,  I  can  tell  yon.  Put  a  stop  to  it,  Louis ;  it  doesn't  look  well. 
How  do  you  think — confound  it,.!  don't  like  talking  of  such  things — how  do 
yon  think  your  wife  likes  itP'* 

**  Linley  has  too  much  sense  to  think  anything  about  it — a  mere  child  like 
that." 

**  How  much  younger  is  she  than  Linley  herself^— than  your  wife,  I  jneanP 
Four  or  five  years,  I  suppose P  " 

**  Here's  a  pleasant  fellow,"  Rochford  said,  with  a  considerable  effort  at  be* 
ing  careless  and  easy,  '*  who  comes  to  remind  an  old  fogy  like  nie  that  he  is 
married  to  a  very  young  woman !  But,  Boche,  you  are  quite  mistaken  as  re- 
gards Linley..  She  and  I  get  on  very  well  together,  and  are  vei*y  good  friends, 
and  she  is  incapable  of  any  such  suspicions." 

•*  My  dear  old  boy,  you  don't  think  I  have  any  such  suspicions P  Ton  know 
I  wouldn't  stmd  here  talking  with  you  if  I  had.  Do  you  supfxise  I  could  sus- 
pect your  mother's  son  of  anything  wrong  about  this  wretched  girl,  or  any 
other  girl  P    Give  us  your  hand." 

''Then  what  on  earth  do  you  complain  of  P" 

"Well,  in  a  confounded  little  place  like  this,  people  talk.  Not  these  Stry^ 
vers,  and  people  from  London,  who  don't  hear  such  gossip,  and  are  too  bnsy 
with  their  own  fads;  nor  the  Flatts,  of  course,  for  they  are  too  good.  But 
other  people  do  talk,  and  is  it  worth  whileP  And  then,  I  don't  know  why,  bat 
that  confounded  brother  of  hers  always  seems  to  have  some  design  or  other 
in  his  head,  and  I've  sounded  the  girl,  I  think,  and  though  there  isn't  much  in 
her  but  vanity,  I  think  she  is  just  clever  euougli  to  be  a  good  *pal.'  If  tbey 
are  up  to  any  dodge,  you — ^you  laay  old  epicurean — ^would  be  only  a  child  in 
their  hands." 

**  This  girl  was  Linley's  pet,  Valentine,  and  not  mine." 

"  At  first,  yes,  I  know.  She  made  a  mistake,  I  tliink.  Anyhow,  Rochford, 
I  wouldn't  have  any  more  of  that  sort  of  thing  if  I  were  yon.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  your  wife  doesn't  like  iL  No  woman  would.  She's  looking  very  pale 
lately,  and  people  are  saying  so.  Louis,  your  wife  is  a  fine  creature,  although 
she  never  much  liked  me.  Take  care,  old  boy,  not  to  throw  a  pearl  away 
richer  than  all  your  tribe.'* 

"  What  solemn  nonsense!  Who  talks  of  my  throwing  a  pearl  away?  My 
dear  .Valentine,  no  one  can  know  half  so  well  as  I  do  what  a  sweet,  good 
woUian  my  wife  is.    It  isn't  her  fault  if  she  is  far  too  good  for  me." 

"No,  but  can't  you — ^look  here— try  to  make  yourself  good  enough  for 
her P    I  would  if  I  were  yon — ^I  would,  by  Jove !    I  wouldn't  care  what  anybody 
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said  or  did  while  I  had  her.  She  would  devote  her  life  to  jdease  joa — ^I  am 
sure  of  it.  I  wouldc^t  hang  on  to  tlie  petticoat-tail  of  this,  that,  and  the  other 
woman,  or  let  a  little  brat  like  ihtU  fawn  on  me  in  company.  I  stuclc  to  her 
this  evening  to  take  her  away  from  yon,  and  to  take  people^s  eyes  off,  and,  by 
Jove,  Louis,  I  mean  to  do  it!  1^11  enter  myself  as  your  rival,  sir,  rather  than 
have  people  looking,  and  wondering,  and  porliaps  pitying  your  wife!  Pitying 
her!  If  I  had  such  a  wife,  I'd  like  to  see  any  man  or  woman  attempting  to 
pity  her!  .Well,  I*ve  said  enoa^  Pve  relieved  my  mind,  and  I  couldn^t 
help  it!'' 

Rochford  tamed  in  his  chair,  and  looked  np  at  Valentine  with  a  half  mel- 
ancholy smile.  All  Rochford's  pettishness  and  vexation  had  melted  away 
as  he  listened  to  his  friend's  earnest,  hurried,  and  stammering  words. 

*' Roche  Valentine,"  he  said,  **you  needn't  fear  that  I  shall  misunderstand 
you,  even  though  you  don't  always  understand  me.  I  know  that  all  you  say 
is  spoken  out  of  downright  friendship.  I  think  you  attach  too  much  import- 
ance to  the  whole  affiiir,  and  that  you  don't  do  justice  to  my  wife's  good  sense. 
Bat  I'll  think  over  what  you  have  said,  and  if  tliere's  anything  in  it,  I'll  take 
care  for  the  future.    There!    What  more  would  you  have  me  say? " 

**  Not  a  word,  Louis — that's  quite  enough.  I  know  the  ihing  will  be  all 
right  now,  and  so,  it's  done,  ^incident  est  vidd,  as  the  French  parliamentary 
reports  say.  Now,  Rochford,  I'm  going  to  talk  about  myself  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  that  my  life  has  been  all  a  wretched  failure — a  miserable  mess — 
and  I'm  going  to  turn  to  and  do  something." 

Rochford  smiled. 
You'll  not  do  anything.    This  great  resolve  will  pass  away." 
No  it  won't— you'll  see !    My  mind's  made  up.    I  have  repented,  and  I  re- 
form." 

**  But  what  can  you  do,  and  what  do  you  want  to  doP  You  have  enough  to 
live  upon,  and  wliat  more  do  you  want?  You  might  have  had  ever  so  much 
more,  you  know,  if  you  would.  My  mother  always  wanted  to  divide  her  for- 
tune between  us,  but  you  wouldn't  have  it,  witli  your  absurd  crotchets  about 
independence." 

"  Of  course  I  wouldn't.  How  could  yon  and  I  ever  have  got  on  if  I  had 
done  so?  I  couldn't  have  scolded  you  as  I  have  been  doing  this  moment,  if  I 
bad  money  that  ought  to  be  yours;  or  else  I  must  be  always  finding  fault,  just 
to  show  my  independence.  Never  mind  about  that;  the  thing  is  the  present. 
I  can't  lead  this  sort  of  lifb  any  longer.  I'm  running  to  seed.  I'm  eaten  up 
with  rust  I  feel  like  a  honeycombed  rifle  or  a  mouldy  old  spade  lying  in  a 
comer.    I'm  going  to  be  up  and  doing,  with  a  heart  for  any  fate,  my  boy." 

'*But  what  on  e.*irth  can  you  do — ^write  more  books?" 

«<  Never,  though  Mudie's  shelves  ran  dry,  and  Smith  broke  up  for  want  of 
material,  and  Baron  Tauchnitz  was  driven  to  bring  out  the  '  Old  English  Bar- 
on '  and  '  Thaddens  of  Warsaw,'  for  want  of  anything  new.  I'm  not  going 
to  watch  the  beastly — I  mean  the  blessed — reviews  again,  and  to  growl* at  my 
successful  rivals— not  if  I  know  it!    Bat  I  am  going  to  turn  to  something." 

*'  And  this  really  is  serious?  " 

**  Piatt  himself  never  was  more  smous.  I'm  as  far  off  a  joke  as  Cynthia 
Ck)U]'celles  could  be.  It's  broken  up — or  at  least  on  the  eve  of  being  dissolved 
— the  philosophic  and  do-nothing  partnership  of  Rochford  and  Valentine. 
Alter  all,  Louis,  you  know  that  you  were  the  first  to  break  it  up  when  you  took 
upon  yourself  to  get  married— that  wasn't  in  the  contract." 
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'*  Sure  enough,"  said  Rochford.  **  I  know,  Videntine,  yon  didn^t  want  me 
to  marry.    I  can^t  blame  yot</- 

**  You  are  all  right,"  the  impetuous  Valentine  went  on,  without  heeding  the 
interruption.  '*  You  have  all  tlie  means  of  happiness  in  your  hands,  old  boy. 
Keep  it  there ;  donH  let  it  slip  tlirough  your  fingers!  Good  night.  Fll  go  and 
t}ike  an  hour^s  tramp  through  the  grounds,  or  down  to  the  sea,  or  somewhere, 
and  leave  yon  to  your  read.  I^m  glad  weVe  had  this  talk.  It  makes  me  feel 
lighter.  When  I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  what  Tm  going  to  do,  Y\\ 
come  and  tell  you ;  and  you  shall  wish  me  '  Gliickauf,^  as  tlie  miners  say  in 
Germany  to  Uie  fellows  mounting  the  shaft.    Good  night." 

Valentine  lighted  a  cigar,  and  strode  away. 

Rodiford  sat  thinking  for  a  while.  He  was  convinced  that  Yalentioe  never 
liad  been  satisfied  with  his  having  married,  and  that  now  he  was  displeased 
additionally  by  the  confidence  shown  to  young  Marzell.  **  Valentine  is  jeal- 
ous of  every  one  who  comes  near  me,"  he  said  to  himself.  "He  is  twenty 
times  worse  tlian  Linley."  He  was  hurt  and  pained  at  the  thought  of  lodng 
his  old  friend.  To  a  man  of  his  habits,  any  change  must  be  for  a  while  a  pain. 
But  even  now  he  had  a  certain  sense  of  possible  relief  from  the  too  close  ob- 
servationof  a  friend  who  would  always  speak  his  mind.  The  descent  of  a 
character  is,  at  Rochford^s  years,  terribly  rapid.  At  forty  people  linger  in 
nothing. 

Valentine  strode  down  toward  the  sea,  and  smoked,  and  looked  out  sea- 
ward, and  stumbled  often  over  stones,  and  ropes,  and  chains,  and  still  kept  on 
until  lie  reached  the  very  edge,  and  in  the  darkness  of  midnight  could  jtist  see 
the  little  fringe  of  white  foam  Uiat  crept  up  to  his  feet.  He  stood  tliere,  and 
had  his  miserable,  unsatisfied,  repentant  thoughts,  and  indulged  to  the  fall  all 
the  wild  feelings  of  regret  and  half-despair  which  he  had  covered  up  in  light 
and  rapid  t«ilk  all  the  evening. 

Linley  had  looked  from  her  window  the  same  night  to  the  same  sea,  and 
had  had  her  own  sad  thoughts  too.  When  Valentine  was  returning,  loi^  af- 
ter the  house  was  all  dark  save  for  the  ray  of  light  that  gleamed  in  tlie  hall 
and  over  tlie  side  door,  by  which  he  was  accustomed  to  let  himself  in  with  a 
latch-key  when  he  had  done  one  of  his  nightly  rambles,  he  walked  round  the 
house  idly  once  or  twice,  looking  up  to  its  windows  as  one  gases  on  some  ob- 
ject of  which  he  cannot  see  enough,  knowing  that  soon  he  sliall  not  see  it  any 
more. 

Suddenly  he  thought  he  heard  a  cry — a  short,  faint  scream— «ome  from  one 
of  the  rooms  above  him.  He  fell  back  into  the  walk  and  looked  up  at  the 
room  from  which  the  cry  had  come.  He  did  not  know  who  slept  there,  but 
all  was  dark.  He  waited  and  listened  for  no  short  time,  but  no  other  sound 
came.  Either  he  had  been  mistaken  altogether,  and  had  heard  from  some 
other  quarter  the  cry  of  a  bird  or  the  wail  of  a  dog,  or  it  was  but  the  voice  of 
some  startied  dreamer.  He  made  his  way  silently  into  the  silent  house,  and 
to  his  room. 

Valentine  did  not  know  that  in  the  chamber  team  which  tlie  cry  had  seemed 
to  oome  Linley  slept  alone.  She  had  started  out  of  a  horrible  dream,  and 
had  aUowed  one  cry  to  escape  her  before  she  recovered  her  sense,  and  cheeked 
by  waking  self-assurance  her  beating  heart,  and  could  even  try  to  compose 
herself  for  sleep  again.  She  had  dreamed  that  the  girl  Sinda  came  creepmg 
into  the  room  to  stab  her  to  the  heart,  and  that  her  husband  stood  at  the  door 
and  made  no  effort  to  save  her.    The  impression  was  so  strong  and  so  punftil 
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that  whenever  she  dosed  her  eyes  the  hon'ible  vision  seemed  to  come  back 
agmin.  At  lost  Linley  aotaallj  rose  from  her  bed,  and,  undressed  as  she  was, 
opened  her  door  and  looked  out  and  listened.  She  heard,  indeed,  some  sound 
below,  which  she  at  once  inferred  to  be  the  movements  of  her  husband  or 
Valentine;  and  the  sounds  were  better  than  utter  silence.  But  she  went  out 
along  the  oorridor,  now  broadly  flooded  by  the  moon,  and,  impelled  by  some 
impulse  she  could  not  resist,  she  found  the  room  not  far  off  where  Sinda  slept. 
She  tried  the  door,  and  it  was  not  looked.  She  opened  it  gently  and  went  in. 
Sinda  lay  quietly  in  her  bed.  Linley  could  see  tlie  girPs  iaoe  dbtinoUy. 
Ashamed  of  her  weakness,  she  hastened  back  to  her  room. 

No  felonious  intent  occupied  the  budding  bosom  of  the  pretty,  brown- 
cheeked,  briglit-eyed  Miss  Sinda.  The  girl  lay  at  that  moment  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  and  fiwt  aeleep.  The  moonlight  fell  upon  her  fiice  as  she  slept, 
and  gave  it  a  certain  peaceftil,  childlike,  and  innocent  beauty,  which  made  it 
seem^quite  other  than  as  the  day  usually  showed  it-Hsauoy,  self-conceited,  and 
somewhat  elfish.  Nothing  could  be  prettier  in  its  way  than  that  picture  which 
Sinda  made  thus  sleeping  in  the  moonlight.  It  might  ha^e  been  that  of  the 
prinoess  in  the  immemorial  slumber,  wherein  the  hero  comes  at  the  proper 
time  and  looks  upon  her  and  awakens  her. 

It  was  a  very  neat  and  even  pretty  little  bedroom  in  which  Sinda  slept,  and 
her  toilet  table  had  ivory-backed  brushes,  and  scent-bottles,  and  other  such  el- 
e^rant  utilities,  fit  almost  for  one  of  the  heroines  of  Mr.  Disraeli^s  latest  ro- 
mance.  The  garments  which  lay  here  and  there  were  quite  suitable  for  a 
young  lady  of  considerable  fortune  and  great  expectations.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  pretty  slippers  which  Sinda  so  much  admired,  and  when  we  first 
saw  her  she  was  tmrefoot  and'in  rags.  It  must  be  owned  that,  for  no  merit  of 
lier  own,  this  young  persoti  toad  had  considerable  advancement  in  comfort  of 
];ite,  and  that  the  lines  with  wliioh  she  laiily  angled  had  fallen  in  remarkably 
pleasant  places. 

Much  of  this  Sinda  bad  aeoomfdidied  by  the  simple  «rt,  when  she  was  a 
child,  of  clinging  to  the  young  and  generous  woman  who  had  befriended  her, 
clasping  her  knees  metaphwically  or  literally,  and  beseeching,  with  tears, 
that  the  might  not  bei»nt  away. '  She  had  made  Linley  believe  tliat  she  could 
not  live  if  sent  away  from  the  home  of  her  patroness,  and  by  the  sheer  force 
of  protecting  her  against  everybody,  Linley  came  at  last  to  think  herself 
pledged  to  the  child^s  future.  It  was  Linley^s  rare  and  generous  weakness 
not  to  follow  her  own  will  straightforward  whithersoever  it  should  lead,  as  so 
many  very  good  women  do,  who  are  often  only  saved  from  doing  great  injus- 
tice by  the  chance  that  their  instincts  are  true  and  just.  Linley  tried  to  con- 
sider everybody  else,  and  everybody's  point  of  view,  as  well  as  herself  and  her 
own.  The  contest  was  unequal  between  the  woman  who  put  herself  last  and 
fiho  girl  who  put  herself  first,  secondi  last,  and  everywhere. 

Besides— for  in  good  truth  our  heroine  is  far  from  perfection — Sinda  amused 
and  occupied  Linley's  loneliness.  Bochford,  as  we  know,  disliked  to  see  his 
wife  oeoupied  in  the  village  work  of  teaching,  and  visiting,  and  helping 
among  the  poor,  which  might  have  made  occupation  enough  for  a  woman  of 
means  and  energy  in  Pripdeanham.  Therefore,  as  Linley  could  not  think  of 
broadly  resisting  his  wiehes,  there  liad  to  be  a  sort  of  compromise,  which  left 
her  many  vacant  hours.  At  such  times  it  was  a  relief  and  an  amusement  to 
teach  the  child,  ai^d  idle  with  her,  and  even  to  indulge  her  love  of  gay  drev 
and  ornaments.  Then  came  the  day  when  Roohford,  seized  with  a  sudden  ev»- 
47 
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'nescent  burst  of  generosity  and  repentance,  resolved  to  be  erer  so  kindly  to 
Sinda^a  brother  and  to  Sinda,  for  Linley^s  salce.  There  sometimes  seems  a 
certain  reasonableness  in  the  allegation  of  whidi  one  has  heard  from  indolent 
and  selfish  people,  that  when  in  good  faith  they  really  tried  to  do  a  generous 
thing,  only  tlie  worst  results  canie  of  their  best  intentions.  Rochford^  mo- 
tive when  he  turned  to  Sinda  and  her  brother  was  perfectly  good;  and  now 
.  he  was  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  pair.  Valentine  had  exactly  esti* 
mated  tlie  intellect  of  the  g^rl  when  he  set  her  down  as  being  clever  enough 
to  malce  a  good  **  pal.^*  With  as  yet  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  lier  brother^s 
purposes,  she  played  into  his  hands  with  marvellous  and  instinctive  skilL 
Thus  Sinda  comes  to  sleep  in  soft  sheets,  and  to  have  her  wristB  set  off  with 
daintily  wrought  cu£b,  and  to  hug  herself  in  the  delight  of  being  a  lady.  Hav- 
ing attained  this  position,  and  being,  as  she  now  considered  herselt  a  full- 
grown  and  very  beautiful  woman,  with  countless  merits  and  fiucinatlons,  and 
a  claim  for  rank  and  money  to  come  before  tlie  House  of  Parliament*  .Sinda 
naturally  prefen*ed  to  consider  tliat  everything  had  accrued  to  lier  as  a  neces- 
sary tribute  to  her  birth  and  diarms,  and  she  felt  under  no  manner  of  obliga* 
tion  to  anybody.  She  was  still  very  loving  and  submissive  in  manner  to  lin- 
ley,  partly  from  habit,  partly  fW>m  judgment,  and  partly  because  it  looked 
pretty.  But  she  delighted  already  in  telling  herself  that  linley  was  only  an 
inconvenient  rival,  and  that  if  she  was  dead— or  loAsii  she  was  dead — ^Mr. 
Sochford  would  marry  her.  For  she  looked  frequently  and  closely  at  Llnley^ 
cheek  growing  paler  and  more  transparent,  and  she  made  up  her  complaceat 
mind  that  Llnley  was  about  to  die.  When  she  said  something  of  the  kind  to 
her  brother,  he  at  first  hushed  her  up  quickly;  but  presently  he  patted  her 
cheek  and  said  he  feared  poor  Mrs.  Rooliford  was  not  looking  well  of  late, 
and  that  he  had  heard  how  her  mother  died  of  ooMnnptioa — and  he  wondered 
how  Mr.  Eochford  would  bear  such  a  misfbrtane*;  Sinda  understood,  without 
further  words,  that  their  liopes  were  tlie  same,  and  tried  more  tiian  ever  to  make 
lierself  indispensable  to  Bochford,  and  saw  herself  in  anCielpation  mistress  of 
the  Dripdeanham  house  and  the  house  in  the  IpOodoiL  sqttare. 

So  that  after  all  Linley^s  dream  wtm  not40  Utterly .wfid  and  unsabstantial. 
Perhaps,  while  Linley  lay  and  dreamed  that  Sinda  was  soaking  to  kill  her, 
Sinda  was  dreaming  that  her  time  of  promotion  was  at  liaad,  and  that  Booh- 
ford's  wife  was  dead. 


TO  A  MUSICAL  ClXtCK. 

"y*j:r 


O  VAINLY  kind,  thou  voice  of  bhMlhing  iof , 
To  stifle  Time,  end  drovm  his  ubhi  tmd ! 
The  fiend  will  on  to  trample  quick  eftfoead. 
Ah  War,  for  nil  his  trumpetn,  will  duslluy. 
And  yet  may  wisdom  hide  wbat  wouNlannoy : 
Flowers,  sweet  though  hopelens,  may  die  grave  o*en|iiead« 
And  Song's  desT  flattery  mn  the  ocniig  bead 
With  atm  that  waft  the  memories  of  the  bc^. 
Again  that  swell !  as  if  from  peslpfsk  bower ; 
And  shepberdfl  danoe  to  piping  Fai^  and  aing 
**  Hall  and  flirewell !  "  ns  each  poor  lietim  hour 


Is  draagsd  to  slaughter.   Let  their-'psBans  ring ! 
And  the  full  jubilant  horns  of  triamph  pour. 
That  Time  may  pass  the  gate  of  Death  a  king ! 


TB08usWia»^ 


THE  FORTY  IMMORTALa 


THERE  are  a  number  of  academies  in  Paris,  but  to  tlie  Parisian  there  is 
only  one,  and  whenever  he  speaks  of  the  Academy  he  always  means 
tbat  one  associated  with  the  most  illustrious  names  of  France.  This  is  some- 
times puzzling  to  foreigners,  for  tliere  are  five  academies  grouped  togeUier  iu 
the  Institute,  the  one  referred  to  being  comprised  therein;  and  it  is  Uie  usage 
to  say  that  a  man  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  who  belongs  to  any  of  the  otlier 
four  academies,  but  never  when  he  belongs  to  the  French  Aciidemy.  The 
Word  *'  royal "  annexed  to  three  of  the  other  academies — as  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences — was  not  suppressed  by  tlie  Government  of  the  4th  of  Septeml>er, 
as  one  might  have  been  led  to  expect  from  the  change  of  nomienclature  in 
streets,  libraries,  etc.;  for  the  academies,  like  all  public  institutions  in  France, 
are  under  the  control  and  protection  of  the  State.  Yet  the  French  Academy 
has  always  exercised  more  independence  than  any  other  public  institution  of 
tlie  country,  and  been  subject  to  less  interference  from  the  Government,  and 
the  liberty  tlius  accorded  to  it  has  contributed  to  its  growth  and  elevated  posi- 
tion. One  of  its  admirers  says  it  is  a  republic  of  letters  where  every  man  is 
a  king. 

The  Academy  is  of  humble  origin.  In  the  year  1629  a  group  of  men 
witli  literary  tastes,  at  the  invitation  of  Courart,  met  at  stated  times  in  the 
latter's  house  to  read  poems  and  essays  and  talk  over  literary  matters,  these 
reunions  being  usually  flanked  with  a  collation.  Simplicity,  friendship,  and 
love  of  letters  were  the  principal  bonds  which  held  them  togetlier.  There 
was  fh&nk  and  friendly  criticism  of  each  other^s  work,  candid  exposition  of 
&ults  and  praise  of  merit  There  was  no  jealousy,  but  each  one  took  as  much 
pride  in  the  excellence  of  his  neighl>or*s  work  as  his  own.  Where  there  was 
probability  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  a  brother  member,  self-restraint  was 
immediately  imposed,  and  altercations  never  occurred.  Each  one  endeavored 
to  become  every  day  more  virtuous  and  l>etter  informed,  and  each  one  in  turn 
was  master  and  disciple.  As  they  were  simple,  quiet  men,  disliking  noise  and 
parade,  an  agreement  was  made  to  keep  the  proceedings  of  their  socie^ 
secret 

It  is  probable  that  this  interesting  group  furnishoil  Balzac  with  his  idea  of 
the  CsBnaonlum,  as  described  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  studies.  **  Happy 
peoples  have  no  history,*^  and  the  proverb  held  good  in  the  case  of  the  first 
few  years^  existence  of  tliis  little  society. 

Courart  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Academy,  but  the  cause  is 
more  remote.  He  had  a  cousin,  called  Godeau,  in  one  of  tlie  provinces,  who 
Bpoit  much  time  in  trying  to  kindle  the  sacred  fire,  and  who  sent  his  trials  to 
him  for  criticism.  The  prudent  and  conscientious  Courart,  desiring  to  en- 
lighten his  judgment,  called  his  friends  together  and  read  them  the  poems 
of  Gk>deau.  There  was  difTerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  sacred  fire,  and  ani- 
mated discussion,  postponed  and  resumed  several  times.  Thus,  the  verse  of 
God^u  was  the  acorn  which  was  destined  to  grow  into  the  great  academical 
oak — not  an  acorn  planted  by  design,  but  one  that  fell  accidentally  by  the 
wayside. 

The  little  reunions  of  Saint-Martin  street,  as  has  been  intimated,  were 
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symposiAe.  Kot  that  eating  and  drinking  were  deemed  of  the  first  import- 
ance, bat  they  were  agreeable  aocoiupaniments,  and  developed  good  fellow- 
ship and  sallies  that  might  haye  lain  dormant.  The  paraphernalia  of  the 
thi^g  was  pleasing  eyen  to  the  ascetic,  and  in  this  they  were  like  Charles 
Dickens,  who  made  much  ado  over  the  lemons  and  sugar,  the  puri^  of  the 
spirit  and  the  brewing  of  the  pancli,  bat  drank  little  of  it  wheB  m^de;  in  a 
word,  it  was  the  sign  »f  oomm  union — the  sociabill^  of  the  act — ^whlchwas 
attractive.  The  most  temperate  of  the  cienaculum  flowered  into  engaging 
conviviality,  but  ate  sparingly  and  put  much,  water  in  their  wine.  These 
meetings  were  the  only  relaxation  of  the  minority  of  them,  and  rarely  any 
one  missed  in  attendance.  Behind  the  house  was  a  little  garden  on  which  the 
windows  looked,  and  in  summer  they  were  thrown  open,  and  as  they  loitered 
in  the  shrubbery,  with  some  effort  of  the  mind,  they  possibly  imagined  that 
they  were  beg^ling  themselves  under  the  branches  of  the  Academia  of  an- 
cient times. 

The  academic  founders  were  laithful  to  the  classics  of  their  time,  and 
would  have  been  shocked  at  the  wild  freedom  of  Victor  Hugo  had  he  written 
Sn  their  day.  The  host,  especially,  was  cautious  In  the  expression  of  poetic 
feeling,  affirming  that  **  genius  should  be  hitched  to  the  car  of  reason.*^  This 
led  to  long  meditation  before  expression,  and  when  the  rhyme  came  the  en- 
thtisiasm  had  well  nigh  eiraporated.  This  system  of  the  prudent  and  almost 
silent  Courart  was  characterized  by  Boileau  ia  the  refrain, 

Imlton*  d«  Courart  1«  lUoiio^pnideat, 

which  a  number  of  his  contemporaneous  academicians  inscribed  in  the  crowns 
of  their  hats.  One  of  the  group,  '*  who  was  admired  by  all  those  who,  like  him, 
had  made  sacrifices  to  the  Muses  and  Graces,"  wrote  an  ordinary  little  poem 
called  *'  The  Temple  of  Death  " ;  another  wrote  about  '*  The  Metaraorpbons 
of  the  Eyes  of  Fhillis  changed  into  Stars,"  by  name  Cerisyt  who  was  also 
charged  by  the  Cardinal  with  the  pleasing  dut^  of  "scattering  acme  hand- 
Ms  of  flowers"  concerning  the  versification  of  the  Cid.  The  printed  work 
of  the  fonnders  is  meagre,  and  might  be  embraced  in  a  single  ordinacy-dzed 
volume.  In  a  word,  they  leA  little  or  nothing  for  posterity,  except  as  found- 
ers of  the  Academy.  Xt  is  possible  that  the  crock  was  skimmed  In  the  sym- 
posium, and  that  what  has  come  down  to  us  is  only  their  blue  milk. 

The  secret  of  the  existence  of  the  casnaculum  transpired  through  the  in- 
discretion of  one  of  the  tuneful  nine  named  Malleville,  who  confided  it  one 
evening,  in  a  moment  of  expansion,  to  an  author  by  the  name  of  Faret,  who 
had  made  a  book  called  *'  The  Honest  Man,'*  and  who  at  once  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  become  a  member.  The  society  accepted  Faret  after  some  hesitation; 
but  it  chided  Malleville,  who  promised  to  be  more  discreet  in  the  future.  The 
new  member  could  not  keep  the  secret,  and  told  it  to  Boisrober^  the  poet  or- 
dinary of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whence  it  soon  entered  the  ear  of  his  mas- 
ter. Richelieu,  desirons  of  having  a  hand  in  everything  that  migiit  contribute 
to  his  reputation  or  popularity,  at  once  ordered  overture^  to  be  made  to  the 
astonished  people  of  Saint-Martin  street^  eonsisting  of  brilliant  oflSsrs  to  dig- 
nify their  company  with  official  recognition  and  letters  patent 

When  the  wislnes  of  the  Cardinal  were  made  known  to  the  small  band, 
there  was  a  disinclination  to  being  taken  charge  of  by  the  Govemment»  vdiicfa 
found  expression  from  two  tongues;  but  after  reflection  it  was  thought  that 
tlie  interests  of  literature  would  be  best  served  by  compliance  with  ths  offers 
of  the  man  who  was  then  ruling  France.    The  two  who  had  atfirst  manifested 
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BtrenDOUs  opposition  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  in  obedience  to 
that  form  of  government  wkich  the  society  had  adopted  for  its  guidance, 
which  w^8  the  republican. 

None  of  thoi  founders  of  the  Academy  were  great  poets,  but  they  furnished 
the  nest  for  illustrious  songsters  who  came  after  them.  They  did  not  deceive 
themselves;  they  knew  that  their  lays  were  not  Inspired  by  genius,  but  w^t 
thoy  did  not  possess  themselves  they  worshipped  in  others ;  so  they  talked 
much  over  what  came  from  Ronsard  and  Malherbe,  who  at  that  time  occu- 
pied reading  France.  Besides  these  discussions,  and  the  reading  aloud  of  their 
own  work  with  attendant  criticism,  there  was  capping  of  verses,  the  making 
of  epigrams,  and  the  teUing  of  jokes.  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  by  way 
of  putting  A  spike  in  that  proverbial  wheel  which  has  been  running  so  long  in 
copy-books  and  primers,  that  familiarity  did  not  breed  contempt. 

AbottI  this  time  Courart,  having  given  the  subject  due  reflection,  was  mar- 
ried, in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  some  of  hfs  companions,  Irho  thought  that 
poets  stKMfkf  eouftecrat^  themselves  to  the  muse.  Courai't  did  not  think  so. 
It  was  felt  that  it  would  he  an  intrusion  to  continue  the  reunions  In  his 
domicile  after  this  event,  and  they  reluctantly  withdrew.  The  society  was 
merged  in  the  Academy.  The  fireside  nights  with  suppers  and  conviviality 
were  over,  for  as  soon  as  the  society  became  the  Academy,  social  division  was 
brought  into  it  by  rich  lords  from  the  court.  Worldllness  came  in  with  the 
men  from  the  palace,  and  simplicity  went  out  with  the  extinction  of  the 
original  company. 

Under  the  Grand  Monarch  the  Academy  became  more  important  The 
King  considered  its  members  as  a  body  composed  of  the  nobility  of  the  State, 
and  he  established  a  custom  of  reserving  six  places  for  academicians  when  a 
theatrical  representation  was  g^ven  at  the  court.  Racine  was  one  of  the  first 
to  whom  tl^is  privilege  was  accorded.  They  were  itot  only  conducted  to  their 
places  with  honor,  but  the  officers  of  the  goblet  presented  them  with  refresh- 
ments between  the  acts,  tbd  same  as  the  greatest  lords  of  the  palace.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  to  be  a  royal  institution,  the  desire  of  influential  courtiers  was 
so  great  to  enter  it  that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  letters  of  the 
time  were  kept  out  of  It.  This,  indeed,  has  been  a  standing  reproach  through 
all  its  subsequent  history.  Buclos  uttered  brave  words  from  his  scat  in  refer- 
ence to  this  abuse :  **  The  Academy  belongs  by  right  to  men  of  letters,  and  the 
title  of  academician  when  not  justifled  by  literary  talents  subjects  him  to  ridi- 
oale  who  Wears  It,  and  those  who  confer  It  upon  him  to  reproach ;  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  Academy  to  make  the  world  acquainted  with  obscure  names, 
but  to  adopt  Ibose  already  celebrated.^* 

When  ruflles  and  lace  got  into  the  institution,  there  were  occasional  exhibi- 
hltions  of  priHe  of  birth  and  of  contempt  of  humble  origin ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
republican  feeling  was  generally  strong  enough  to  restrain  or  put  down  the 
aristocratic  disturbers.  BA&rshal  de  Beauvau  uttered  the  general  sentiment 
when  he  said,  **  The  highest  personages  of  the  State  aspire  to  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  equals  of  men  of  letters.** 

The  Academy  as  created  under  Richelieu  went  down  with  the  throne  of 
Louis  XYI.,  and  with  the  return  of  tranquillity  was  reestablished.  This  ques- 
tion of  succession  among  French  liUircUeurs  assumes  the  Importance  of  the 
unbroken  apostolic  links  among  priests.  The  terrible  iconoclasts  of  1793 
abolished  It,  as  they  did  all  other  academies  at  the  time,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Terror  founded  the  Institute,  laying  down  a  principle  in  the 
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words,  "  Every  repablio  should  haya  a  national  iostitate,  derolad  to  the  Im. 
provement  and  extension  of  the  arts  and  soienoest  and  the  enoonragement  and 
collection  of  inyentions,'*  which  are  herewith  respectfully  reconmended  to 
the  consideration  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  Institate  mm  one 
of  the  best  creations  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  idea  of  uniting  teveral  socie- 
ties into  one  was  eminently  republican;  it  brought  into  closer  relations  Uie 
different  representatives  of  art  and  science.  This  organisation  lasted  six 
years,  when  the  First  Consul,  dissatisfied  with  tiie  latitude  accorded  to  its  mem- 
l>ers,  brought  them  closer  to  the  State  and  more  under  administrative  rule. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  French  Academy  appear  to  have  dm^ 
appeared  in  the  interregnum  of  1793  to  1816,  but  with  the  restoratioa  it  was 
declared  not  to  have  lost  its  continuity — not  to  have  Inst  a  single  link  in  tiie 
academic  cliain.  Under  the  first  empire  there  were  four  divisions  in  the  In- 
stitute :  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  French  literature  and  language, 
ancient  literature  and  history,  and  tiie  fine  arts;  and  the  salary  of  each  mem- 
ber was  fifteen  hundred  francs  a  year.  After  Waterloo  there  was  areorgania^ 
tion  into  the  Academies  of  France,  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres,  Sciences,  and 
Fine  Arts ;  and  later  on,  at  tiie  recommendation  of  Guiiot,  the  Academy  oi  Mor- 
al and  Folitioal  Sciences  was  reestablislied,  which  makes  the  present  five  acad- 
emies embraced  nader  the  name  of  Institute.  The  Academy  is  more  exclusive 
than  tiie  others,  and  naturally  more  difficult  of  entrance.  It  has  neither  cor- 
responding, associate,  nor  honorary  members — none  bot  the  actual  fotj. 
The  State  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  eigh^-five  thousand  five  fauBdred 
francs  for  its  expenses,  the  salary  of  each  member  being  about  two  thousand 
francs.  It  is  the  depositary  of  a  number  of  munificent  bequests  for  dtslriba* 
tion  in  prizes ;  among  otiiers,  those  of  Montyon,  Crobert,  Bordin,  and  Napoleon 
III.  The  Academy  bestows  the  prizes  annually,  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  donors,  such  as :  to  the  poor  Frenchman  who  during  the  year  has  per- 
formed the  most  virtuous  action,  to  the  poor  French  woman  who  has  distin- 
guished herself  in  the  same  way,  to  tiie  Frenchman  who  haa  written  and  pub- 
lished the  book  most  beneficial  to  public  morality,  to  the  authors  of  the  best 
plays,  histories,  etc. 

Monuments  of  marble  in  the  cemeteries  are  not  so  durable  aa  the  Acade- 
my, and  rich  moribunds,  desirous  .of  immortally,  so  far  as  it  may  be  attained 
in  this  world,  thus  bequeath  annuities  in  trust  to  this  institution,  to  be  bestowed 
in  tiie  manner  described.  There  are  those  who  are  influenced  by  a  difierent 
motive ;  but  as  a  rule,  human  vanity  swells  very  considerably  these  bequests, 
and  be  the  motive  wliat  it  may,  the  results  are  good. 

The  prizes  are  generally  awarded  with  wisdom  and  fairness*  althongh  the 
Academy  has  made  some  mistakes  in  Its  recompenses  of  Yirtue»  for  whieh  it 
has  naturally  been  subjected  to  no  littie  raillery  frooi  the  press.  I  believe  one 
of  the  women  who  had  been  designated  as  an  ornament  to  her  sex,  in  l»ving 
followed  the  path  of  virtue,  was  afterward  found  to  have  deviated  therefrom 
and  to  have  wandered  into  the  ways  of  wickedness,  furnishing  a  case  of  com- 
plete '*  throwing  of  the  bonnet  over  the  mill,"  as  the  lively  Gaul  puts  it.  If  I 
mistake  not,  there  was  also  a  yeung  man  who,  liaving  pocketed  the  good 
Monsieur  Montyon^s  prize,  and  been  crowned  with  the  concomitant  bays,  was 
afterward  condemned  to  several  years  in  prison. 

It  is  customary  for  the  incoming  academician  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  on 
his  predecessor,  some  one  responding  with  a  speech  of  welcome.  In  the  early 
days  De  Glermont-Tonnerre  refused  to  conform  to  the  custom,  and  when  asked 
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by  the  Academy  for  an  explanation,  replied  tliat  he  had  nerer  made  a  eulo- 
gy on  a  commoner,  and  did  not  propose  to  begin  then ;  lie  was  forced  to  do  it» 
however,  and  as  a  punishment  no  eulogy  was  pronounced  on  himself  when 
death  vacated  his  seaL  When  a  man  has  been  elected,  he  is  conducted  by  the 
president  of  the  Acsidemy  to  the  head  of  the  government,  who  makes  a  few 
compliments  de  circonsCance.  This  is  a  disagreeable  duty  on  both  sides  when 
the  newly  elected  is  an  active  politican  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  authori- 
ty, which,  for  example,  was  the  case  when  Jules  Favre  was  presented  to  Na- 
poleon III.,  who,  however,  received  him  with  thftt  suavity  of  manner  which 
characterized  him  in  all  his  intercourse. 

On  election  day,  as  each  member  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  Mazarin  pal- 
ace, the  president  puts  the  question  to  him,  "Have you  promised  your  vote?* 
to  which  he  invariably  answers,  *'No;  '*  a  response  which  of  course  is  more 
or  less  Active. 

Every  man  connected  nearly  or  remotely  with  the  State  in  France  has  a 
uniform,  and  Uiemcademician  has  his,  cut  after  the  court  model,  but  differing 
in  decoration.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  pervading  golden  grapevine, 
pectoral  and  dorsal,  of  the  usual  uniform,  to  Uiat  of  tlie  Academy,  where  green 
embroidery  takes  the  place  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  an  olive  branch — the  sign 
of  peace  and  immortality* 

The  forty  members  of  the  present  Academy  may  be  classed  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  thirteen  historians,  eleven  critics  or  historians  of  literature,  ten 
dramatic  authors,  novelists,  and  lyrical  poets,  two  orators,  one  traveller  and 
historian,  one  savant  who  is  a  meml)er  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Ollivier, 
not  yet  seated,  and  Dupanlonp,  voluntarily  absent. 

Ezich  arm-chair  has  its  history.  Number  38  was  occupied  by  Courart,  the  * 
founder,  and  Montesquieu ;  84  by  the  cause  of  the  foundation,  Godeau,  and  the 
occupfint  before  the  last  one  was  Alfred  de  Musset;  87  belonged  to  Lamar- 
tine,  most  of  whose  predecessors  were  mediocrities ;  80  is  one  of  the  most 
honored,  in  having  such  owners  as  Ck>lbert,  La  Fontaine,  Marivaux,  Volney, 
and  the  present  Duke  de  Broglio;  that  wild  blade,  Bussy  Rabutin,  satin  2; 
Guizot  occupies  5,  and  has  liad  no  occupants  before  him  equal  to  himself; 
Chateaubriand  sat  in  6,  at  present  occupied  by  the  Duke  de  Noailles;  tlie  poet 
Ponsard,  whose  dramatic  pieces  are  still  in  the  repertory  of  the  French  The- 
atre, was  in  8— no  predecessors  of  much  mark ;  9  belongs  to  Hugo,  and  has 
been  honored  by  both  the  Corneilles ;  Royer-Collard  sat  in  10,  now  filled  by 
De  R^musat,  Minister  of  Foreign  AflEairs  under  the  Thiers  government;  Vol- 
taire sat  in  12,  at  present  filled  by  a  man  with  an  unknown  name,  De  Baranti; 
Dupanlonp  has  an  unlucky  number,  13,  and  his  stormy  academical  career 
furnishes  an  argument  to  those  who  believe  in  the  power  of  numbers ;  Buffon 
was  in  7 — ^predecessors  and  followers  but  little  known  to  tlie  world ;  15  be- 
longs to  Thiers;  Malesherbes  was  an  ancient;  De  Tocqueville  in  16;  Fenelon, 
18;  Sainte-Beuve,  19;  Cousin,  29. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Academy  has  bad  its  secre- 
taries for  life,  and  in  the  reports  of  each  is  furnished  its  rather  dry  and  very 
▼olaminous  history.  Its  presidents  come  and  go  every  few  months,  but  the 
secretary  remains,  the  guardian  alike  of  its  traditions  and  its  archives,  and  he 
iisaally  exercised  considerable  influence  over  its  deliberations.  The  academi- 
cians are  sometimes  irregular  in  attendance,  sometimes  arriving  late  and  go- 
ing^ nway  early,  preoccupied  with  other  afiairs.  Thiers,  defending  or  attacking 
a  government  policy  involving  overthrow  or  continuation,  must  necessarily 
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lend  a  dull  ear  to  a  diaoussion  ooncerning  the  doubling  of  the  6  and  the  2. 
The  soul  of  the  secretary  is  hi  the  6  and  the  /.  It  is  part  of  his  avocation. 
His  business  is  to  be  absorbed  with  all  that  relates  to  the  Academy.  He  is  re- 
munerated, therefore,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  want.  He  makes  Uie 
minutes  and  reports,  and  is  familiar  with  the  rules  and  precedents.  He  has  a 
drawing-room  contiguous  to  the  deliberative  hall,  where  he  receives  the  mem- 
bers, and  where  they  meet  on  a  more  infonual  footing.  Here  is  sometimes 
prepared  a  line  of  action  to  be  adopted  in  the  grand  hall,  as  in  a  caucus  of 
members  of  Congress. 

It  lias  come  to  be  the  acknowledged  tribunal  which  decides  all  questions 
relating  to  letters.  It  has  assumed  dictatorship  over  tlie  language,  and  its 
opinions  are  stamped  with  the  seal  of  authority.  In  1817  it  attacked  the  dis- 
ciples and  imitators  of  the  Abb4  Delille  for  not  writing  French  after  the  pat- 
tern which  it  approved.  In  1826  it  bore  down  upon  those  who  favored  the 
new  school  of  literature  called  Romantisme»  to  which,  among  others.  Theo- 
phile  Gautier,  Henri  Beyle,  and  Victor  Hugo  belonged.  In  Uirowing  down 
the  glove  and  combating  them,  the  Academy  assumed  to  itself  orthodoxy  in 
literature.  Light  from  any  other  quarter  was  sectarianism.  Beyle  (Stendhal) 
wrote :  **  The  President  of  the  Academy  has  said  it — I  am  a  sectarian.**  Tlie 
President  was  Auger,  and  of  the  forty  it  was  he  who  fought  the  Romantics 
with  the  most  aeal — a  veritable  SauL  The  ending  of  the  man  was  in  singular 
contradictiofi  to  his  <)pinions  and  his  life.  A  defender  of  rules  and  order,  he 
abandoned  them  by  throwing  himself  from  the  Bridge  of  Arts  into  the  Seine, 
and  his  body  was  afterward  found  near  the  shore  at  Meulan. 

The  first  broach  in  tlie  barrier  of  orthodoxy  with  which  Uie  Academy  had 
•  surrounded  itself  was  made  in  the  election  of  Lamartine  to  one  of  the  vacant 
diairs  of  the  forty.  This  was  the  first  triumph  of  the  Ropianticst  tor  the  poet 
was  one  of  their  high  priests.  Auger  had  committed  suicide  anterior  to  tiiis. 
and  he  was  thus  saved  the  pain  of  beholding  the  first  defeat  of  the  Classics. 
Notwithstanding  the  opening  made  by  Lamartine,  another  leader  in  the  same 
school,  Hugo,  did  not  effect  an  entrance  until  ten  or  twelve  years  afterward. 
The  question  of  Romantisme  has  long  since  been  put  to  rest,  and  the  Academy 
for  a  number  of  years  has  had  no  more  exciting  topic — save  the  elections — 
than  the  interminable  dictionary. 

In  tliese  elections  the  results  occasionally  surprise  a  portion  of  the  acade- 
micians as  well  as  the  public.  When  Littr^  first  presented  himself,  his  elec- 
tion seemed  to  have  been  assured  in  advance,  for  the  majority  of  the  forty 
were  clearly  in  favor  of  him.  Sainte-Beuve — who  delighted  in  giving  a  thrust 
to  Dupanloup,  the  Bishop,  when  the  occasion  offered — said  that  **  the  Acade- 
my had  counted  without  the  intervention  from  on  high,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  and  suddenly  set  to  work  as  in  a  conclave.**  In  a  word,  the 
Bishop  denounced  Littr^  with  tongue  and  pen,  and  personally  urged  each 
academician  to  vote  against  him,  and  his  efforts  for  the  time  were  attended 
with  success. 

Considering  that  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  existence  of  the  Academy  to 
protect  and  encourage  distinguished  men  of  letters  by  taking  them  into  its  bo- 
som, it  is  remarkable  how  many  nobodies  it  has  taken  unto  itself,  and  how 
many  men  of  mark  it  has  rejected.  The  present  forty  deplore  the  action  of, 
their  predecessors  in  reference  to  the  election  of  mediocrities  to  the  exclusion 
of  tlie  gifted,  and  they  are  guilty  of  the  same  thing  with  which  they  rejNtmch 
their  elders.    The  following  named  men  were  never  invited  to  a  seat  in  (be 
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Academy:  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Moli^re,  Pascal,  J.  B.  Bonssean,  Bayle, 
SalntrSimoD,  La  Rochefooeaald,  Le  Sage,  Jeaa  Jacques  Rousseau,  Diderot* 
Mirabeau,  Beaumarchais,  Andr6  Ch^aier,  Lamennais,  Honor6  Balsao*  B^ran- 
ger;  Michelet,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Sr^  Th6ophile  Gautier.  Of  these,  howeyer, 
B^ranger  was  assured  of  his  election  in  advance  if  he  would  take  the  necessa- 
ry steps,  but  he  declined.  Most  of  tiie  others  named  have  knocked,  not  once, 
but  several  times,  in  each  oaae,  and  ineffectually.  Among  contemporaries,  if 
women  were  entitled  to  seats,  George  Sand  should  certainly  have  one ;  there 
are  others  whose  claims  may  not  be  as  strong  as  Jiers  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  but  who  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  Academy,  such  aa  Louis  Blanc, 
Yeniilot,  Jules  Simon,  Emile  de  Glrardin,  and  J.  J.  Weiss,  whom  I  would 
place  on  the  second  line,  and  Taine  and  Renan  on  the  first, 

A  seat  in  the  Academy  is  to  a  man  of  letters  what  the  baton  of  marshal 
ia  to  the  soldier;  yet  those  who  reach  it  are  subjected  to  a  trial  hardly  compat- 
ible with  its  dignified  character.  The  Academy  does  not  elect  a  man  unless 
he  presents  himself  as  a  candidate,  which  means  that  he  must  call  on  each  of 
the  forty  and  solicit  his  vote.  £vea  if  the  candidate  is  sure  of  his  election,  he 
is  held  to  comply  with  the  usage.  Where  there  is  little  chance  of  success,  the 
oaudidate  is  often  encouraged  through  that  French  politeness  which  cannot  say 
no.  Occasionally  he  is  subjected  to  a  little  catechism  in  a  general  way  in  re- 
ference to  his  claims.  One  candidate  thus  questioned  said  that  he  had  made  a 
book  on  the  Babylonian  srch.  **What!"  exclaimed  the  academician;  **I 
published  one  on  that  subject  in  1827."  The  other  had  not  seen  it  '*  You 
have  not  seen  itP  "  returned  the  immortal  indignantly.  The  candidate  meant 
to  say  that  he  had  seen  it  and  read  it  with  much  interest  *'  Then,  sh*,"  ob- 
aerved  the  academician,  **  since  I  exhausted  the  sulject,  yoahave  plagiarized 
me—you  are  on  the  worse  horn  of  the  dilemma.  I  bid  you  good  morning,  sir." 

Academicians  are  as  susceptible  to  flattery  as  other  men,  and  the  candi- 
date who  goes  heartily  into  the  canvas  endeavors  to  get  an  idea  of  all  the 
books  which  they  have  written,  to  be  able  to  talk  about  them  with  some  intel- 
ligence. This  is  an  ungrateful  task,  as  one  can  fimcy.  Musty  volumes  out 
of  date,  which  fell  still-born  into  the  world  at  the  time  of  publication,  on  such 
themes  as  the  **  Topography  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Kings"  and  the  "  Sarcopha^ 
gus  of  Herod,*^  must  be  hunted  up  and  gone  through  with.  Man  is  apt  to 
gauge  otlier  men^s  knowledge  by  his  own;  hence,  when  an  applicant  knows 
notliing  of  tlie  **  Sarcophagus  of  Herod,"  to  which  the  academician  lias  devoted 
his  life,  he  is  an  ignoramus;  if  he  knows  something  about  the  ancient  king^s 
stone  Goffiu,  the  bridge  of  sighs  may  he  converted  into  the  bridge  of  joy. 

Philar^te  Cbasles,  a  Witty  savant,  for  a  long  time  correspondent  of  the 
Ix>ndon  "  Athens»um,"  was  asked  why  he  gave  up  trying  to  be  niched  in  the 
Masnrin  temple.  "It  is  very  simple,"  answered  he;  **the  last  selections 
were  enough  for  me — taxidermic  business.  J^ai  oompris  qu'on  n^empaillait 
pas  les  vivaats.    £t  je  veux  vivre." 

B^ranger  said  that  the  Academy  was  devoted  to  mediocri^,  adding,  '*  Les 
abats-jours  out  liaine  du  soleil;  "  which  was  characteristically  scornful  con- 
oeming  a  privileged  class,  and  hardly  lialf  true. 

According  to  academic  gossip,  as  one  of  those  who  live  forever  was  de» 
scending  his  stairway  he  encountered  kis  porter,  who  was  waxing  the  stairs. 
With  a  smile  of  Mephistopheles  he  said  to  the  waxer,  "  Make  it  as  slippery 
as  you  can ;  I  am  to  be  annoyed  with  candidates  to-day,  and  if  two  or  Uiree 
break  their  necks,  their  fate  may  possibly  deter  others."    A  candidate,  over- 
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hearing  him,  hurried  off,  returDed,  strewed  the  stairway  with  ashes,  and  left 

a  card  under  the  aondeinician's  door^  on  which  was  written, "  X ,  candidate, 

who,  desiring  to  be  immortal,  does  not  want  to  brealc  his  neck.** 

Epigrams  liaye  been  made  on  the  Academy  and  the  academicians  ever 
since  it  l)ecame  the  institution  tliat  it  is — some  innocent  and  some  with  a 
sting.  The  words  of  one  of  its  ancient  members,  D*Alembert,  still  hold 
good :  "  The  French  Academy  is  au  object  of  ambition,  secret  or  avowed,  of 
nearly  every  man  jof  letters— even  of  those  who  make  wicked  epigrams  against 
it.'*  Voltaire  was  one  of  those  who  made  it  the  subject  of  some  of  his  sharp- 
est witticisms;  others,  such  as  Montesquieu  and  Boileau,  also  wrote  epigram- 
matic lines  against  ft.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  tiiat  when  those  who  have 
attacked  this  body  for  its  faults  become  part  of  it,  they  fiill  into  the  academical 
groove,  and  do  as  the  others  do;  their  animosities  bum  out,  and  they  take  th« 
•  institution  into  their  hearts— ^Victor  Hugo,  however,  being  an  exception  in  not 
accepting  and  assuming  its  manners  and  opinions.  The  French  are  not  a  pa- 
tient people,  but  they  all  have  patience  to  wait  for  a  vacancy  in  the  Mazarin 
palace,  and  to  hope  for  it  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  Academy  has  a  good  effect  on  those  who  are  outside  of  it  in  stimula^ 
ing  Uiem  to  work  to  get  into  it;  but  once  within,  there  is  general  letting  up 
in  the  way  of  labor,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of  their  time  is  passed  in 
the  inactivity  of  declining  faculties,  for  most  of  them  are  very  old,  out  of  the 
actual  currents  of  thought,  and-living  so  much  in  the  past  as  hardly  to  know 
names  tliat  are  on  everybody's  lips.  Old  men  do  not  easily  learn  new  things. 
The  candidate  goes  into  severe  training,  and  if  he  wins,  seeks  repose  in  his 
acadeniic  chair.  The  heights  once  scaled,  the  Excelsior  business  loses  its 
charm.  His  talent,  having  received  the  official  seal  from  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  land,  must  henceforth  pass  current.  Besides,  when  he  reaches  the  cov- 
eted place,  he  is  often  so  advanced  in  years  that  the  effort  in  getting  there  ex- 
liausts  him.  • 

As  is  generally  known,  the  chief  business  of  the  Academy,  as  enjoined  by  the 
State  and  put  fortii  by  itself,  is  the  composition  of  the  national  Dictionary, 
but  it  lias  not  published  one  for  nearly  forty  years.  There  has  been  mudi 
talk  about  the  forthcoming  book,  but  so  far  the  Academy  is  only  in  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  alphabet,  probably  not  beyond  G  or  H;  and  if  no  more  pro- 
gress is  made  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  tlie  probabilities  are  that  few  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Academy  will  live  to  see  it  completed. 

The  election  of  Littr^  to  a  seat  was  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Acad* 
emy.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  first  time  he  presented  himself  he  was 
defeated,  after  which  he  signified  his  desire  to  retire  forever  from  the  ac»- 
demic  field,  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  cany  out  hift  design.  Years  ago,  Littr^ 
.  seeing  the  little  progress  that  was  being  made  in  the  composition  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Academy,  diligently  set  to  work  by  himself,  and  to-day  his 
dictionary  is  published  in  four  large  volumes,  the  most  complete  work  of  the 
kind  ever  printed  in  France,  and  which  even  his  enemies,  with  Dupanloup  at 
their  head,  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  as  the  highest  lexical  authority.  He 
is  the  editor  of  a  scientifio  magazine,  and  its  chief  contributor.  The  leading 
object  in  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  being  the  purification  and  perfection 
-  of  the  language,  his  claims  were  too  strong  to  be  passed  by,  and  his  name  wns 
again  brought  forward.  The  principal  opposition  to  him  came  from  the  clerical 
party,  on  account  of  his  positivist  doctrines,  accepting  as  he  does  the  Dar- 
winian theoiy  of  the  origin  of  man.    Those  not  of  the  clerical  paity — and  in 
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this  pablic  opinion  was  witli  them — ^held  tliat  a  man^s  creed  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  liia  fitness  for  memlMrship  in  a  purely  litentiy  association, 
and  the  French  Dr.  Johnson  was  pushed  to  tiie  front,  to  take  his  olituiceswith 
the  rest. 

Tliat  militant  Cliristian*  Dnpanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  headed  tlie  clerical 
party  and  confronted  Ldttr^  at  the  threshold,  but  there  was  no  witiistanding 
this  leviatiian.  In  vain  the  prelate  cried  out  tliat  the  hall  would  l)0  polluted 
by  the  presence  of  a  free-thinker.  In  he  went,  in  spite  of  others  and  In  spite 
of  himself,  from  sheer  weight.  Then  went  up  to  heaven  that  solemn  oath  of 
Dupanloup,  that  he  would  never  cross  tlie  threshold  of  the  Mazarin  hotel  as 
long  as  this  walking  encyclopesdia  sat  inside  of  it.  The  leviathan  took  his 
seat  with  equanimity,  his  mind  probably  dwelling  on  verbal  roots'  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  evolution,  while  the  fuming  and  belligerent  Bishop  took  his  oath. 
Littr^  with  apparent  unconsciousness,  m  the  language  of  the  New  York  Ga- 
vroche,  sat  down  on  Dupanloup. 

This.Gralllo  Johnson  is  the  Fact  of  the  Academy.  There  is  no  getting  round 
him  or  over  him.  His  dictionary  having  shown  him  to  be  the  superior  of  any 
otlier  academician  in  this  kind  of  work,  the  company  could  not  do  otherwise 
tliitn  place  him  on  the  committee  for  the  composition  of  what  is  usually  called 
the  Dictionary — always  with  a  capital  D — ^whichis  considered  an  honor  among 
aoademicians,  a  chieftaincy  among  chiefs,  but  which  Littr^  fails  to  appre- 
ciate. To  expect  his  cooperation  seems  to  imply  tliat  there  is  incompleteness 
and  imperfection  in  the  work  he  has  finished ;  it  is  like  inviting  a  man  to  oat 
who  has  just  risen  from  the  teble.  It  is  probable  tliat  he  takes  this  view 
of  it,  for  he  has  not  attended  a  meeting  of  the  committee  for  a  long  time,  or 
even  of  the  Academy  except  to  vote  for  a  candidate  he  favors.  When  he  does 
go,  his  appearance  is  a  reproach  to  the  Academy,  for  he  represents  four  g^reat 
volumes  of  lexical  labor  which  should  have  been  performed  long  since  by  the 
forty. 

The  journals  and  pictorials  occasionally  satirize  him  on  account  of  his 
Darwinian  views.  On  the  day  of  his  election  to  tlie  Academy,  one  of  them 
aaid  that  there  were  movements  of  cUUgrease  and  much  chattering  among  the 
monkeys  of  the  Garden  of  Plants;  another  averred  that  lie  was  much  affected 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  an  orang-outang  in  the  Acclimation  Garden. 
Several  times  the  comic  sheets  liave  caricatured  his  features  into  a  resem- 
blance with  these  animals.  One  candidate  for  the  Academy  asks  Littre^s 
concierge  how  he  shall  approach  him  to  get  his  vote,  and  he  answers,  ''  Go  to 
him  on  all  fours."    This  is  rather  cheap  wit,  but  it  amuses  many. 

The  man  of  letters  of  an  dckUant  talent,  bearing  the  seal  of  popularity,  is 
not  in  favor  among  academicians,  as  a  rule.  Such  a  one  has  been  in  the 
fight  and  given  blows  and  made  enemies,  and  this  is  where  their  practice  of- 
ten falls  short  of  their  profession,  for  they  profess  to  crown  the  victor  in  every 
department  of  letters.  When  Victor  Hugo  first  offered  himself,  in  the  zenith 
of  his  fame,  he  was  defeated  by  an  unknown  man  named  Emmanuel  Dupaty; 
when  De  Vigny  presented  himself,  he  was  beaten  by  another  of  the  unknown 
oalled  M,  Empis.  The  greatest  orator  of  the  French  pulpit  is  Loyson,  better 
known  as  the  P6re  Hyaointhe,  and  he  is  not  of  the  forty.  The  roost  gifted 
writer  on  Biblical  and  Orientol  literatare  is  Benan,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
will  ever  sit  in  the  Academy.  Hippolyte  Taine  and  Edmond  About  stand  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  branches  of  art,  and  neither  belongs  to  it.  The 
Academy  possesses  the  first  historians  in  Guizot  and  Thiers,  the  first  poet  in 
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Viotor  HugOt  the  first  political  crtot  in  Jolas  Fayre,  the  first  draoiatie  author 
iu  Emile  Atigier,  the  first  critic  in  Jules  Janin;  aad  what  follows  is  mosUj 
second  to  what  is  outside  of  it 

The  kind  of  man  most  acceptable  to  this  company  is  not  acclaimed  of  the 
people,  bat  is  known  of  a  few  plodding  classics—one  wlio  has  bo  noisy  snr- 
ronndings— none  of  the  cymbals  and  trumpets  of  popularity;  a  ^Rger  in 
Qreek  roots  or  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Qreek  par|ici|He,  or  sorend  essays 
in  the  '*  Reyue  des  Deux  Mondes  *^  on  the  "  Cause  of  the  Decline  of  Roman 
Eloquence  ^' ;  a  scholar  and  a  purist;  one  who  has  never  broken  with  the  past 
in  religioa  or  politics,  never  put  on  the  armor  and  battled  for  a  new  idea;  re- 
spectable in  morality  and  attainments,  respectable  in  his  commerce  Mid  mode 
of  life;  a  man  of  order  and  conventionality,  for  whom  everything  in  life  is 
classified  according  te  accepted  rules,  and  to  whom  expansion  is  unknown. 
A  person  of  this  description  has  a  better  chance  for  wearing  the  coat  of  em- 
broidered green  than  any  genius  of  the  nation. 

One  can  understand  tliat  the  Academy,  composed  chiefly  of  audi  aa  ele- 
ment»  could  have  but  little  sympathy  with  a  man  like  the  elder  Dumas,  and 
why  it  rejected  him.  The  great,  overgrown  boy,  with  his  tropical  nafeore^  liis 
careless  and  irregular  life  made  up  of  good  and  bad,  was  too  for  from  die 
academical  model,  and  rejection  was  a  matter  of  course.  The  prim  elders 
would  have  been  turned  out  of  their  groove  had  he  l)een  in  their  midst  In 
a  moment  of  hilarity  he  would  have  slapped  a  neighbor  on  the  baek;  in  aa 
expansive  mood  he  would  have  embraced  him  on  both  cheeks;  impeennioos 
days  came  upon  him  so  often  that  he  would  have  ended  by  borrowing  from  all 
of  his  colleagues.  Worst  of  all,  he  had  genius.  Impossible  to  give  a  chair 
to  such  a  Bohemian. 

At  the  last  election  three  vacant  chairs  were  fiUed,  and  one  of  these  was 
assigned  to  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  **  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,^*  en  the  first 
ballot,  by  twenty-two  votes.  That  he  was  elected  so  easily  was  not  so  much 
owing  to  his  own  claims  as  those  of  his  fother.  It  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  elder  as  long  as  he  lived,  that  he  was  refused  admittance  to  the  Masarin 
hotel,  and  the  twenty-two  academicians  strove  to  make  amends  to  the  fother 
through  the  son.  When  the  name  of  Alexandre  Dumas  tiie  younger  was 
presented  in  the  canvass  which  precedes  an  election,  some  of  the  venerable 
academicians,  who  in  the  way  of  literature  usually  confine  themselves  to 
classic  roots  and  the  subtilties  of  the  Dictionary,  took  up  such  plays  as  the 
^*Dame  aux  Cam^las,^^  '*  Demi-Monde,"  *' Monsieur  Alphonse,**  and  '"Les 
Id6es  de  Mtidame  Aubray,"  and  read  them  for  the  first  time.  This  peruail,  us 
may  be  imagined,  was  hardly  advantageous  to  the  author,  whose  eooentric 
morality  is  well  known  ^  aotwitlistanding,  the  idea  of  doing  justioe  to  the  b^ 
ther  had  taken  such  hold  on  their  minds  that  objection  of  all  kinds  was  waived. 
It  was  urged  in  his  fovor,  aside  from  his  opinions,  that  the  form  was  always 
good^n  short,  that  he  was  an  artist;  and  this  was  the  best  and  only  reason 
that  could  be  offered  in  his  behalf. 

Before  the  vote  was  taken,  Victor  Huj^,  after  an  absence  of  twenty*three 
years,  crossed  the  Bridge  of  Arts— called  by  unsuccessful  candidates  tiie  Bridge 
of  Sighs — and  entered  the  temple  of  fame  with  a  certain  theatrical  elEeot  As 
he  crossed  the  threshold,  the  president  of  the  Academy,  who  had  never  seen 
him,  asked,  '*  Whom  have  I  the  honor  of  addressing?  **  '*  Victor  Hngo,^  was 
the  response  as  he  passed  into  the  body  of  the  building,  where  all  the  acade- 
micians rose  and  uncovered  as  a  mark  of  respect    Ho  went,  after  this  long 
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alnenoe,  to  oast  his  Tote  for  Alexandre  Damas  as  a  tribote  to  the  memory  of 
his  friend  the  father,  who  had  fought  with  him  in  the  battle  of  the  Romantics 
in  1830,  and  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  vigoroos  champions  of  the  literary 
reform  which  it  inaugurated. 

Wlien  the  ballot  was  taking  place,  one  of  the  unknown  acai^emicians  was 
urged  to  vote  for  the  author  of  tho  **  Dame  aux  Camillas,"  and  he  did  so,  but 
with  reluctance,  saying  "  that  he  did  Bot  mindso  much  voting  for  Dumas  as  he 
did  to  tiie  queun  behind  him."  Wiiat  did  he  mean  by  the  tail  ?  *'  The  Sardons 
and  all  that,"  was  the  answer,  which  at  Uiis  hour  he  probably  regrets,  for 
Francisque  Saroey,  hearing  of  it,  impaled  him  with  his  critic^s  spear,  and  held 
him  before  the  Parisian  public.  '*  That  you  are  something,  being  a  member 
of  the  Aeademy,  I  admit;  that  you  are  somebody,  I  deny ;  and  tliat  you  should 
look  down  on  a  man  who  has  made  the  '  Pattes  de  Mouche  *  and  tlie  *  Patrie,* 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  preposterous  of  academical  presumption,"  was  one 
of  the  critic's  sentences ;  which  was  a  defence  from  an  unlooked-for  quarter, 
for  Sardou  has  received  several  severe  thrusts  from  the  same  pen.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  posslMe  that  tlie  day  will  come^  when  Sareey  will  regret  his 
attack  on  tlie  academician — ^th^  day  when  he  in  torn  presents  himself  for  ad- 
mittanee  to  tho  AcAdemy,  and  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  impaled  man  to  obtain 
his  vote. 

I  think  few  American  readers  have  ever  heard  of  Garo,  and  still  fewer  of 
M^zi^res,  the  two  who  were  elected  at  the  same  time  as  Alexandre  Dumas. 
Tiiey  are  both  alter  the  academical  model  which  has  been  described,  and  pro* 
feasors  at  tho  Sorbonae.  Garo  is  of  the  highest  type  of  mediocrity,  and  one 
of  the  staff  of  writers  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  a  man  who  has  made 
the  most  of  the  talents  confided  to  him.  One  of  his  volumes,  entitled  **  Etudes 
morales  snr  le  Temps  present,"  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  in  1855.  His 
oUier  works  liave  luid  a  limited  circulation.  M^sieres  is  almost  entirely  un- 
known in  the  literary  world  of  France.  It  was  left  to  the  Aeademy  to  discover 
him,  and  crown  him  with  immortelity.  He  most  have  written  something  to 
«ndtle  him  to  the  suffrages  of  a  majority,  but  what  it  is  has  not  yet  trans- 
pired. 

The  singular  feature  in  oonneotion  with  these  two  newly  made  academi- 
oians  is^  that  Hippolyte  Taine  was  a  candidate  at  the  same  time  and  was  re- 
jected. AlUiough  Dupauloup  is  volimtarily  outside  of  the  Academy,  he  still 
exercises  considerable  influence  over  its  deliberations,  and  it  is  directed 
against  Positiviam»*  Protestantism,  and  Republicanism.  The  political  opinion 
in  the  Academy  Is  generally  in  favor  of  monarchy,  and  in  the  clerical  party  it 
is  the  strongest.  It  is  the  constent  effort  of  the  clerical  party  to  impose  reli- 
l(iou8  obli|p»tioD8  on  those  who  seek  academical  honors — in  a  word,  to  exact 
that  the  applicant  shall  be  of  their  religious  faith  as  a  primary  condition  of 
admission.  Were  its  seal  not  held  in  check,  it  would  turn  the  Academy  into 
an  ecclesiastical  institution. 

The  influence  of  Dupanloup^s  friends  was  manifest  in  this  election,  and 
showed  to  what  extent  religion  got  the  upper  hand  of  art.  An  avowed  Posi- 
tivist  like  Taine,  presented  under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  Guizot,  was 
nntnrally  objectionable.  His  materialistic  doctrines  assumed  such  colossal 
proportions,  that  they  could  sipe  nothing  behind  them  or  beside  them.  They 
regarded  and  judged  him  strictly  in  his  character  as  aPositivist.  Whether  he 
is  what  he  is  alleged  to  be  was,  of  course,  not  a  question  for  them  to  deter- 
mine.   The  only  one  for  them  to  decide  was  whether  his  claims  as  a  man  of 
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letters  were  greater  than- those  of  Uie  other  candidates,  and  this  is  exaeUy  the 
question  which  did  not  occupy  tliem. 

Sainte-Beave,  who  held  views  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Taine,  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  the  same  quarter,  but  succeeded  in  snrmoonting 
it,  wliicb  leads  one  to  infer  that  tliis  party  is  now  stronger  in  the  Academy 
tlian  it  was  at  Uie  time  of  Salnte-Beuve^s  admission. 

Had  public  opinion  been  consulted,  Edmond  About  and  Hlppolyte  Taine 
would  certainly  liaye  been  designated  for  the  seats  to  which  the  two  profes- 
sors were  elected.  About  did  not  present  himself,  but  had  be  done  so  he 
would  doubtless  have  met  the  same  fate  as  Taine,  and  for  the  same  reason — 
want  of  ortliodoxy.  Afler  George  Sand,  he  is  tlie  first  novelist  of  his  conntry, 
yet  were  he  to  enter  Uie  lists,  say  with  a  second-class  novelist  like  Paul 
F6val,  he  would  probably  be  defeated.  Fi§val  did  offer  his  name,  but  wiUi- 
drew  it  at  tlie  last  moment^  lest  lie  might  stind  in  the  way  of  bis  friend  Du- 
mas; it  is  probable,  however,  that  he  will  come  forward  again  wlien  another 
vacancy  occurs.  He  has  not  written  anything  that  will  live,  nor  1>een  con- 
spicuous in  any  kind  of  literary  warfare,  and  such  abstention  appears  to  be  a 
recommendation  in  tlie  estimation  of  the  Academy. 

Louis  Blanc  has  always  refused  to  offer  his  name,  but  his  brother  Chariee 
Blanc,  autlior  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  fine  arts,  was  an  unsuccessful  cantlidate. 
J.  J.  Weiss,  also,  a  rising  critic  who  walks  in  the  footsteps  of  Jules  Jaoin,  and 
who  received  ten  votes.  Besides,  an  unknown  name  under  the  patronage  of 
Guizot.  In  former  times,  whoever  liad  the  protection  of  Gnisot  was  pretty  sore 
of  success,  but  tliis  elecUon  showed  his  influence  in  the  Academy  to  have  very 
much  declined. 

From  its  connection  with  the  State,  this  body  feels  the  effect  of  political 
pressure,  and  occasionally  gives  way  to  it,  as  under  the  Empire,  when  it 
elected  Emile  OUivier,  who  had  no  other  literary  claim  than  an  ordinary  vol- 
ume entitlod  "The  Nineteenth  of  January  **;  but  he  was  Fk'emier  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  received  a  round  majority.  Subsequent  events  proving  tliat  he 
did  not  excel  in  the  character  of  statesman,  for  which  he  was  chosen,  the 
Academy  afterward  regp*etted  its  action.  Tlie  fiiU  of  the  Empire  and  tlie 
flight  of  OUivier  to  Italy  prevented  his  official  recognition  and  reception. 
Thus,  the  formalities  necessary  to  the  occupation  of  his  seat  have  not  yet  been 
complied  with,  for  when  he  did  return  to  France  the  presentation  speedi  which 
he  prepared  for  his  inauguration  was  found  to  contain,  acisordlog'to  Giiisot» 
indiscreet  political  references,  and  the  Academy,  by  a  strong  m%j€ftitf,  pos^ 
poned  his  reception.  It  did  not  do  so,  however,  before  recommending  him  to 
diange  or  modify  the  portions  of  his  speech  objected  to,  bnt  he  stoutly  and 
curtly  refused.  Upon  this,  it  postponed  fhrther  proceedings  in  his  esse,  and 
he  is  to-day  in  the  singular  ^sition  of  one  who  is  a  member  of  the  Academy 
without  the  right  of  participating  in  its  deliberations.*  One  feature  of  the  re- 
jected discourse  is  a  panegyric  on  the  late  Emperor,  which  a  strong  majority 
of  the  forty  think  is  out  of  place,  especially  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
French  nation.  M.  OUivier  probably  feels  that  some  sort  of  rehabilitation  is 
necessary,  even  in  his  own  party,  and  he  desires  to  make  public  act  of  hb 
£iith  in  Bonapartist  principles,  by  proclaiming  his  adhesion  to  the  dynasty,  hi 
a  place  where  he  is  sure  to  be  heard,  like  the  Masarin  hotel.  He  is  proba- 
bly not  disinclined,  either,  to  undergo  a  little  martyrdom  caused  by  his  pnb- 


•  Since  this  artide  was  wrftten  Um  Aoademy  bai  admitled  X.  Olttrlsr  to  a  aea^  wilvii«  Um 
Qfual  oeremonj  of  a  reoeplion. 
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lished  adherence  to  principle  and  consequent  sacrifice  of  academic  honon. 
Notwithstanding  his  disasti:ous  ending  under  the  Empire,  M.  Ollivier  is  still 
believed  to  be  ambitious  of  political  distinction ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  rees- 
tiiblishment  of  the  old  government,  this  eulogy  of  the  late  Emperor  is  a  good 
pdtU  d'appui  for  another  venture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Academy  is  espe- 
cially exacting  in  the  case  of  Ollivier  because  he  is  a  political  failure. 

Ollivier  had  tlie  misfortune  to  make  a  blunder  as  minister,  which  Tallev- 
rand^lls  us  is  worse  than  a  crime ;  and  not  only  to  make  it,  but  to  commemo- 
rate it  with  a  phrase  which  is  now  buckled  on  his  back,  to  be  borne  as  long  as 
he  lives.  Before  the  beginning  of  hostilities  with  Prussia,  be  said,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government^  tliat  he  was  ready  to  undertake  the  war  *'  with  a  light 
heart  ^';  and  when  this  expression  was  contrasted  with  the  terrible  events 
which  followed,  it  was  generally  denounced  as  ill-timed  levity.  Thus,  he  is 
often  called  the  minister  *'  au  coBur  Uger,"  without  any  other  designation. 

After  a  long  resistance,  the  Academy  was  captivated  by  tlio  Empire,  its  op- 
position being  manifested  in  its  election  of  Jules  Favre,  and  its  capture  by 
that  of  Ollivier,  whose  instrumentality  in  the  so^aiUed  liberalization  of  the 
Empire  was  rewarded  with  SLfauieuU  by  twenty-six  votes,  in  a  vote  of  twen^- 
eiglit  members,  showing  how  completely  the  society  had  become  govemmen* 
tal.  The  choice  was  not  so  much  an  honor  to  the  minister  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Emperor,  for  the  minister  had  deserted  his  republican  principles  in  a  way  to 
forfeit  the  general  respect.  The  imposing  fabric  of  a  liberal  Empire,  at  the 
first  rude  thrust  fh>m  a  foreign  power, 'as  we  know,  fell  with  a  crash,  and  the 
frightened  Ollivier  fled  from  its  ruins  and  the  indignation  of  a  people  under  a 
changed  government  to  a  foreign  country,  where  he  dwelt  for  four  years  in 
expmtion  of  the  part  he  took  in  bringing  on  a  war  for  which  the  French  na- 
tion was  unprepared.  When,  on  the  return  of  tranquillity,  he  asked  for  the 
8e:it  which  had  been  voted  him,  the  Academy  felt  Uiat  it  had  committed  a 
grave  mistake  in  1870,  and  desired  to  smuggle  the  new  academician  in  through 
Uie  back  door  as  silently  as  possible,  and  thus  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job;  but 
the  man  **au  cosur  14ger**  liked  to  be  talked  about,  and  he  wrote  his  speech 
to  this  end,  and  the  academical  design  was  frustrated.  Then  followed  the  vote 
of  postponement  by  which  Ollivier  remains  an  academician  inpartibua. 

It  would  have  been  wiser  in  tiio  Academy  to  have  allowed  him  to  pro- 
nounce his  discourse  and  take  his  seat,  with  the  vanity  which  characterizes 
him,  for  he  would  soon  have  been  forgotten ;  but  M.  Guizot,  hot-headed  in 
spite  of  great  age,  could  not  keep  still,  and  he  became  the  spokesman  of  the 
general  dissatisfaction.  Then  followed  the  action  which  showed  that  the 
Academy  of  1874  was  ashamed  of  the  Academy  of  1870.  Tlio  moral  of  all 
this  is  that  the  people  of  the  Masarln  palace  should  never  have  anything  to  do 
with  politics ;  yet  if  Uie  chief  minister  of  what  was  considered  a  well-establish> 
ed  government  were  to  present  himself  anew,  they  would  probably  repeat 
and  do  again  what  they  said  and  did  in  1870. 

In  England  or  the  United  States  tliis  society  would  have  continued  to  exist 
without  connection  with  the  State,  but  in  France  this  seems  impossible.  In* 
dividual  initiative  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the  laws  of  tlie  nation,  and 
whenever  a  movement  assumes  any  importance,  it  is  taken  charge  of  by  the 
government.  Nothing  may  flourish  without  the  seal  of  the  State,  and  each 
administration  has  generally  succeeded  in  opening  the  doors  of  tlie  Academy 
for  one  or  more  of  its  political  iavorites,  without  much  regard  to  their  fitness* 
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and  to  tbe  exclusion  of  men  who,  from  their  talents  and  their  work,  have  had 
a  legitimate  claim  to  the  seats  usurped  by  the  poUticiaDs. 

Tlie  other  members  of  the  Academy  who  luive  not  been  named  are  as  fol- 
lows: Tije  Duke  d'Aumale,  who  has  written  two  or  three  passable  books; 
Antran,  called  by  his  admirers  the  French  Dryden,  from  having  written  the 
**  Fille  d^Eschyle" ;  Barbier,  who  was  elected  for  having  composed  the  **Jam- 
bes,*'  over  forty  years  ago;  Claude  Bernard,  a  professer,  and  writer  in  the 
"  Revue  des  Peux  Mondes" ;  Duke  de  Broglie,  the  present  premier  of  the  ICao- 
Mahon  government;  De  Carn6,  a  satellite  of  Ckdsot;  De  Champ^y,  an  in- 
offensive compiler,  out  of  politeness  called  a  historian;  CuTilUer-Fleniy,  the 
preceptor  of  the  Prince,  and  the  antagonist  of  Sainte-Beuve,  whose  death  has 
left  him  without  an  occupation;  Doooet,  a  highly  finished  mediocrity;  Du- 
faure,  a  distinguished  advocate  and  minister  under  the  Thiers  government; 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  the  president,  and  an  academician  after  the  academic 
model;  De  Falloux,  a  pale  reflection  of  Montalembert;  Octave  Feuillet,  who 
has  well  earned  his  place;  D^Haussonville,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  and  an  academician  after  the  usual  model;  Laprade,  a  cliaraeter 
made  up  of  neutral  tints ;  «Legouv6,  a  mediocre  dramatic  author ;  Lomtoie, 
elected  for  his  "Portraits  Contemporains,**  an  ordinary  work;  Marmier,  a 
traveller  and  translator  of  Norwegian  literature;  Mignet,  a  hisiorian ;  Nisard, 
one  of  the  liUdraieurs  of  tlie  Ecole  Kormale ;  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  who  owes 
liis  place  ostensibly  to  his  "  History  of  Madame  de  llaintenon/*  but  really 
to  his  position  as  a  grand  signer;  Patih,  a  professor,  and  the  perpetual  secro- 
tory ;  Roosset,  another  unknown  historian ;  8.  de  Saoy,  formerly  chief  editor 
of  the  **D^bats*';  Jules  Sandeau,  the  novelist  and  dramatic  author;  Saint- 
Ren^  Taillandier,  a  writer  of  the  *' Revue  des  Deux  Mendea,**  and  cHie  of  the 
Voltairian  group  of  the  Ecole  Normale;  and  Yiel-Castel,  a  dull  historiaa  of 
the  Restoration. 

AlBXBT  RHODB8. 
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I  MAY  lire  long,  bat  some  M  days  If  you  bad  died  in  tfiose  old  days 

Of  dear,  deep  joy  akiti  to  pain—-  When  light  was  on  the  shining 

SSome  suns  that  set  on  woodland  ways  And  all  the  fragrant  woodland  ways 

Will  never  rise  for  me  again  :  Were  paths  of  hope  for  you  and  me. 
By  shining  sea,  and  glad,  green  shore 

That  frolio  waies  ran  home  to  Iciss,  Dead  leaves  are  in  those  woodland  wax»— 

Some  words  I  heard  that  nevermore  Cold  are  the  lips  tlial  use  to  kte : 

Will  thrill  me  with  their  mystic  bliss.  'Twere  idle  to  recall  those  days. 

Or  sigh  Sot  all  that  vanished  bUas ! 

0  love !  still  throbs  your  living  hearts  Do  you  still  wear  yonr  old-time  grsos* 

You  have  not  crossed  death's  sullen  And  charm  new  lovee  with  aodiDt 

tide.                              •  wiles? 

A  deeper  deep  holds  us  apart :  Coold  I  bat  wateh  your  faithless  &oe| 

We    vrere    more    near   if  you   had  I'dknow  the  meaning  of  your  smiin. 

died—  LovBoi  CBAmuoL  Momam* 
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NOT  even  the  proverbial  Btoicism  of  the  red  man  was  saiBcient  to  con- 
ceal the  chagiin  and  disappointment  recognisable  in  every  linetiment 
of  the  countenances  of  both  Satanta  and  Lone  Wolf  when  they  discovered 
that  all  their  efforts  at  deception  had  not  only  fiiiled,  bat  left  them  prisoners  In 
oar  hands.  Had  we  been  in  doabt  as  to  whether  their  intention  had  really 
been  to  leave  as  in  the  lurch  or  not,  all  doubt  would  have  been  dispelled  by  a 
slight  circumstance  which  soon  after  transpired.  As  I  before  stated,  we  had 
almost  reached  Fort  Cobb,  which  was  our  destination  for  the  time  being. 
The  chiefs  who  had  already  made  their  escape  now  became  anxious  in  regard 
to  the  non-arrival  in  their  midst  of  Satanta  and  Lone  Wolf.  The  delay  of 
the  last  two  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Something  must  have 
gone  amiss. 

Again  was  stratagem  resorted  to.  We  were  marching  along  without  in- 
terraption  or  incident  to  disturb  our  progress,  such  of  us  as  were  at  the 
head  of  the  column  keeping  watchful  eyes  upon  our  two  swarthy  prisoners, 
who  rode  sullenly  at  our  sides,  and  whose  past  career  justified  us  in  attrib- 
uting to  ^em  the  nerve  and  daring  necessary  to  induce  an  eflK>rt  to  secure 
their  liberty  should  there  be  the  slightest  probability  of  success.  Suddenly 
a  mounted  Indian  appeared  far  away  to  our  right,  and  approached  us  at  a  gal- 
lop until  almost  within  rifle  range,  when  halting  his  well-trained  pony  upon  a 
little  hillock  which  answered  his  purpose,  he  gracefhlly  detached  the  scar- 
let blanket  he  wore,  and  began  waving  it  in  a  peculiar  but  regular  man- 
ner. Both  chiefs  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the  warrior,  then  merely 
glanced  toward  me  as  if  to  see  if  I  had  also  observed  this  last  arrival ;  but  too 
proud  to  speak  or  prefer  a  request,  they  rode  silently  on,  apparently  indiffer- 
ent to  what  might  follow.  Turning  to  Romeo,  wlio  rode  in  rear,  I  directed 
him  to  inquire  of  the  chiefs  the  meaning  of  the  signals  which  the  warrior  was 
evidently  endeavoring  to  convey  to  them.  Satanta  acted  as  spokesman,  and 
replied  tliat  the  warrior  in  sight  was  his  son,  and  that  the  latter  was  signal- 
ling to  him  tliat  he  had  sometliing  important  to  communicate,  and  desired 
Satanta  to  ride  out  and  join  him. 

To  have  seen  the  innocent  and  artless  expression  of  countenance  with 
which  Satanta  made  this  announcement,  one  would  not  have  imagined  that 
the  son  liad  been  sent  as  a  decoy  to  cover  the  escape  of  the  father,  and  that 
the  latter  had  been  aware  of  tliis  fact  from  the  first  •  However,  I  pretended  to 
humor  Satanta.  Of  course  there  was  no  objection  to  his  galloping  out  to 
where  his  son  awaited  Um,  because,  as  he  said,  that  son  was,  and  for  good 
reason  perhaps,  unwilling  to  giilip  in  to  where  his  father  was.  But  if  Sa- 
tiinta  was  so  eager  to  see  and  communicatorwth  his  son,  there  should  be  no 
objection  to  the  presence  of  a  small  esoort— not  that  there  existed  doubts  in 
my  mind  as  to  Satanta^s  intention  to  return  to  us,  iMcause  no  such  doubt  ex- 
isted. I  was  positively  convinced  that  once  safaly  beyond  our  reach,  the 
place  at  the  head  of  the  column,  which  had  known  him  for  a  few  brief  hours, 
would  know  him  no  more  forever.  I  told  Romeo  to  say  to  Satanta  that  he 
might  ride  across  the  plain  to  where  his  son  was,  and  not  only  that,  but  sev- 
eral of  us  would  do  ourselves  the  honor  to  volunteer  as  his  escort. 
48 
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The  most  careless  observer  would  have  detected  the  air  of  yexatioa  with 
wliioh  Satanta  turned  his  pony^s  bead,  and  taking  me  at  my  word  started  to 
meet  his  son.  A  brisk  gallop  soon  brought  us  to  the  little  hillock  upon  which 
Satanta^s  son  awaited  us.  He  was  there,  a  tall,  trimly  built,  warrior-like 
young  fellow  of  perliaps  twenty,  and  bore  himself  while  in  our  presence  as  if 
he  would  have  us  to  understand  he  was  not  only  the  son  of  a  mighty  chief, 
but  some  day  would  wear  that  title  himself.  What  was  intended  to  be  gained 
by  the  interview  did  not  become  evident,  as  the  presenoe  of  Romeo  pre> 
vented  any  conversation  between  father  and  son  looking  to  the  formation  of 
plans  for  escape.  Questions  were  asked  and  answered  as  to  where  the  village 
was,  and  in  regard  to  its  future  movements,  but  nothing  satisfiictory  eitlier  to 
Satanta  or  his  captors  was  learned  from  the  young  warrior.  Finally,  I  sug* 
gested  to  Satanta  that  as  we  only  intended  to  proceed  a  few  miles  further, 
being  then  in  the  near  vidnity  of  Fort  Cobb,  and  would  there  encamp  for 
an  indefinite  period,  his  son  had  better  acoompany  ua  to  camp,  whei'e  Lone 
Wolf  and  Satanta  would  be  informed  what  was  to  be  required  of  them  and 
their  people,  and  then,  after  conferring  with  each  other,  the  two  ^iefs  eould 
send  Satanta^s  son  to  the  village  with  any  message  whMl  UMiy  might  dsaire 
to  transmit  to  their  people.  At  the  same  time  I  promised  the  young  wsrrior 
good  treatment,  ¥nth  permission  to  go  and  come  as  he  chose,  and  in  nanea- 
ner  to  be  regarded  or  treated  as  a  prisoner. 

This  proposition  seemed  to  strike  the  Indians  fivrorably,  and  much  to  my 
surprise,  knpwing  the  natural  suspicion  of  the  Indian,  the  young  wanior 
readily  consented  to  the  plan*  and  at  once  placed  himself  in  our  power. 
Turning  our  horses*  heads,  we  soon  resumed  our  places  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  the  three  Indians  riding  in  silence,  brooding,  bo  doubt,  over  plans 
looking  to  their  freedom. 

By  way  of  a  slight  digression  from  the  main  narrative,  I  will  here  remark  that 
during  the  prolonged  imprisonment  of  the  two  chiefs,  Satanta*s  son  became 
a  regular  visitor  to  our  camp,  frequently  becoming  the  liearer  of  important 
messages  from  the  chiefs  to  their  villages,  and  in  time  he  and  I,  apparently, 
became  firm  friends.  He  was  an  excellent  shot  with  the  rifle.  Satanta  said 
he  was  the  best  in  the  tribe,  and  frequently,  when  time  hung  heavily  on  my 
hands,  and  I  felt  a  desire  for  recreation,  he  and  I  took  our  rifles,  and,  alter  pass- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  camp,  engaged  in  a  friendly  match  at  target  prse- 
tice,  a  much  more  agreeable  mode  of  testing  our  skill  as  marksmen  than  by 
using  each  other  as  a  target. 

Satanta  had  exiiibited  no  little  gi*atification  when  I  first  engaged  to  shoot 
with  his  son,  and  as  the  lodge  in  wliich  he  was  kept  a  closely  guarded  prisoner 
was  on  my  route  in  returning  firom  target  practice  to  my  tent,  I  usually  stop- 
ped a  few  moments  in  his  lodge  to  exchange  passing  remarks.  He  was  evidently 
disappointed  when  informed  as  to  the  result  of  the  first  trial  with  our  rifles, 
that  his  son  had  come  off  only  second  best;  and  numerims  were  tiie  expLina- 
tions  which  his  fertile  mind  suggested  as  the  causes  leading  to  this  result— a 
result  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  assumed  far  greater  importance  than 
would  ordinarily  be  attached  to  it  by  white  men.  As  we  had  agreed  to  have 
f\requent  contests  of  this  kind,  Satanta  assured  me  that  his  son  would  jet  prove 
himself  the  better  man.  Each  meeting,  however,  only  resulted  as  the  first, 
although  by  varying  the  distance  every  opportunity  was  given  for  a  fair  test 
Finally,  when  all  other  explanations  had  failed,  Satanta  thought  he  had  discov- 
ered the  real  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  son,  by  ascribing  superior  qualities  to 
my  rifle  as  compared  with  the  one  used  by  him.    Fairness  on  my  part  then  re- 
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quired  that  I  shonld  offer  the  young  warrior  the  use  of  my  rifle,  and  that  I 
shoald  use  his  in  the  next  match ;  a  proposition  which  was  at  onoe  accepted* 
and,  as  if  to  be  better  prepared  to  make  an  excellent  score,  my  rifle  was  soon 
in  his  hands  and  undergoing  the  critical  inspection  and  manipulation  of  trig- 
ger, sights,  etc.,  which  always  suggest  themselves  the  moment  an  experienced 
marksman  finds  a  new  rifle  in  his  hands.  Tlie  following  day  we  engaged  ail 
usual  in  rifle  practice,  he  with  my  rifle,  I  with  his.  I  frankly  confess  Uiat 
having  •ntered  into  the  contest  from  the  first  with  as  much  eest  and  rivalry  as 
even  my  dusky  competitor  could  lay  cUim  to,  and  having  come  off  victor'in 
the  preceding  contests,  I  was  not  entirely  free  fh)m  anxiety  lest  the  chahge  in 
rifles  might  also  change  the  result,  and  detract,  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  Indians  at 
least,  from  my  former  successes.  On  this  occasion,  as  6n  all  previous  ones, 
we  were  alone,  and  consequently  we  were  our  own  judges,  umpire,  and 
referee.  Greatly  to  my  satisfaction,  my  good  fortune  enabled  me  to  make 
a  better  score  than  did  my  opponent,  and  this  result  seemed  to  settle  his 
opinion  Anally  as  to  our  relative  merits  as  marksmen.  I  attached  no  little 
importance  to  these  frequent  and  friendly  meetings  between  Satanta*s  son  and 
myself.  Any  superiority  in  the  handling  or  use  of  weapons,  in  horseback  ex- 
ercises, or  in  any  of  the  recognized  manly  sports,  is  a  sure  stepping-stone  in 
obtaining  for  the  possessor  the  highest  regard  of  the  red  man. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Fort  Cobb,  the  day  of  the  seizure  of  the  two  chiefe, 
Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  we  selected  a  camp  with  a  yiew  of  remaining  at  that 
point  during  tihe  negotiations  whldi  were  to  be  conducted  with  the  various 
tril>es  who  were  still  on  the  war  path.  So  far  as  some  of  the  tribes  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  ooenpying  that  equivocal  position  which  enabled  them  to 
class  tbemselvBS  m  friendly  and  at  the  same  time  engage  in  hostilities.  This 
may  sound  ambiguous,  but  is  easily  explained.  The  chiefs  and  old  men,  with 
the  women  atnd  ^lldren  of  the  tribe,  were  permitted  to  assemble  regularly  at 
the  agency  near  Fort  Ckibb,  and  as  regularly  were  bountifully  supplied  with 
food  and  clothing  sufficient  for  all  their  wants ;  at  the  same  time  the  young 
men,  warriors,  and  war  chiefs  of  the  tribe  werd  almost  continually  engaged  in 
making  war  upon  the  frontier  of  nortliern  Texas  and  southeastern  Kansas. 
Indeed,  we  established  the  fact,  while  at  or  near  Fort  Cobb,  that  while  my 
command  was  engaged  in  flghting  the  warriors  and  chiefs  of  certain  tribes  at 
the  battle  of  the  Washita,  the  families  of  these  same  warriors  and  chiefii 
were  being  clothed  and  fed  by  the  agent  of  the  Grovemment  then  stationed  at 
Fort  Cobb.      . 

Surprising  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence.  The  same 
system  has  prevailed  during  the  past  year.  While  my  command  was  resist- 
ing Uie  attacks  of  a  large  body  of  warriors  on  the  Yellowstone  river  last  sum- 
mer, the  families  of  many  of  these  warriors,  the  latter  representing  seven 
tribes  or  bands,  were  subsisting  upon  provisions  and  clothed  in  garments  issued 
to  them  at  the  regular  Indian  agencies  by  the  Government.  But  of  this 
more  anon. 

Tlie  three  tribes  which  became  at  that  time  the  special  objects  of  our  at- 
tention, and  with  whom  we  were  particularly  anxious  to  establish  such  rela- 
tions as  would  prevent  in  the  future  a  repetition  of  the  murders  and  outrages 
of  which  they  had  so  long  been  guilty,  were  the  Kiowas,  Cheyennea,  and  Ara- 
pahoes ;  the  object  being  to  complete  our  work  by  placing  these  three  tribes 
upon  reservations  where  they  might  be  cared  for,  and  at  the  same  time  be  kept 
tinder  proper  surveillance.  The  Washita  campaign  had  duly  impressed  them 
with  the  power  and  purpose  of  the  Government  to  inflict  punishment  upon  all 
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who  cho86  to  make  war ;  and  each  tribe,  dreading  a  repetition  of  Uie  blow  upon 
themselves,  had  removed  their  villages  to  remote  points  where  they  deemed 
themselves  secure  from  farther  chastisement.  Having  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta, 
the  two  leading  chiefs  of  the  Kiowas,  in  our  hands,  we  thought  that  through 
ihem  the  Kiowas  could  be  forced  to  a  compliance  with  the  jost  and  reason- 
able demands  of  the  Government,  and  with  the  terms  of  their  trea^  pro- 
viding for  the  reservation  system. 

All  demands  upon  the  Kiowas  were  communicated  by  me  to  Lone  Wolf 
and  Satanta,  under  the  instructions  of  General  Sheridan,  who,  although  on  the 
ground,  declined  to  treat  directly  with  tlie  faithless  chiefs.  The  Kiowas  were 
informed  that  unless  the  entire  tribe  repaired  to  the  vicinity  of  the  agency, 
then  located  not  far  from  Fort  Cobb,  the  war,  which  had  been  inaugurated 
with  such  vigor  and  effect  at  the  Washita,  would  be  renewed  and  continued 
until  the  terms  of  their  treaty  had  been  complied  with.  This  proposition  was 
imparted  to  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  their  tribe, 
through  the  son  of  the  latter,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  diplomatic  courier  be- 
tween the  Kiowa  village  and  our  camp. 

The  Kiowas,  while  sending  messages  apparently  in  accord  with  the  propo- 
sition, and  seeming  to  manifest  a  willingness  to  come  in  and  locate  themselves 
upon  their  reservation,  continued,  after  the  manner  of  Indian  diplomacy, 
to  defer  from  time  to  time  the  promised  movement.  There  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  finding  the  military  disposed  to  temporarily  suspend  active 
operations,  and  resort  to  negotiation,  the  Kiowas  had  loeated  their  village 
within  a  short  distance  of  our  camp,  as  Satanta^s  son,  in  going  and  coming 
with  messages  from  one  to  the  other,  easily  made  the  round  journey  in  a 
single  day ;  so  that  had  they  been  so  disposed,  the  Kiowas  901U  have  trans- 
ferred their  village  to  our  immediate  vicinity,  as  desired  by  the  xuilitaiy  au- 
thorities, in  one  day.  The  truth  was,  howsver,  that  while  maaUssting  an  ap- 
parent desire  to  conform  to  this  requirement,  as  a  precedent  to  final  peace, 
they  had  not  intended  iit  any  time  to  keep  faith  witli  the  Qovemm«it,  but,  by 
a  pretended  acquiescence  in  the  proposed  arrangement,  secure  the  release  of 
the  two  head  chiefs.  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  and  then  hasten,  with  the  entire 
village,  to  join  forces  with  tlie  other  two  tribes,  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapaboes, 
who  were  then  represented  as  being  located  somewhere  near  the  source  of 
Red  river,  and  on  the  border  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  or  Staked  Plain,  a  region 
of  country  supposed  to  be  impenetrable  by  civilized  man.  Every  promise  of 
the  Kiowas  to  come  in  was  always  made  conditional  upon  th^  prior  release 
of  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta, 

Their  efforts  to  procrastinate  or  evade  a  liilfilment  of  their  part  of  the 
agreement  finally  exhausted  the  forbearance  which  thus  far  had  prompted 
none  but  the  mildest  measures  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities,  in  the 
efforts  of  the  latter  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  existing  difficulties. 
It  had  become  evident  that,  instead  of  intending  to  establish  relations  of  per- 
manent peace  and  friendship  with  the  whites,  the  majority  of  the  tribe  were 
only  waiting  the  release  of  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  to  resume  hostilities,  or  at 
least  to  more  firmly  ally  themselves  wi&  the  extremely  hostile  tribes  then  oc^ 
cupying  the  head  waters  of  Red  river. 

Spring  was  approaching,  when  the  grass  would  enable  the  Indians  to  re- 
cuperate their  poniesi^  which,  after  the  famished  condition  to  which  winter 
usually  reduced  them,  would  soon  be  fieet  and  strong,  ready  to  do  duty  on  the 
war  path.  It  was  therefore  indispensable  that  there  should  be  no  further  delay  in 
the  negotiations,  which  had  been  needlessly  prolonged  through  several 
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General  Sheridan  promptly  decided  upon  the  terms  of  hia  nltimafcam.  Like 
most  of  the  utterances  of  that  officer,  they  were  brief  and  to  the  point.  I  re- 
member the  day  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  given.  The 
Greneral  and  myself  were  standing  upon  opposite  sides  of  a  rude  enclosure 
which  surrounded  the  space  immediately  about  his  tent,  composed  of  a  single 
line  of  rough  poles,  erected  by  the  unskilled  labor  of  some  of  the  soldiers. 
The  day  was  one  of  those  bright,  warm,  sunshiny  days  so  frequent  in  the 
Lidian  Territory,  even  in  winter.  I  had  left  my  tent,  which  was  but  a  few 
paces  from  that  of  General  Sheridan,  to  step  over  and  report,  as  I  did  al- 
most daily,  the  latest  message  from  the  Kiowas  as  to  their  intention  to  make 
peace.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  all  former  ones,  tliere  was  a  palpable  purpose 
to  postpone  further  action  until  Ix>ne  Wolf  and  Satanta  should  be  released  by 
vs.  After  hearing  the  oft-repeated  excuses  of  the  Kiowas,  General  Sheridan 
oommunicated  his  resolve  to  me  in  substance  as  follows:  "Well,  Custer, 
these  Kiowas  are  endeavoring  to  play  us  false.  Their  object  is  to  occupy  us 
with  promises  until  the  grass  enables  them  to  go  where  they  please  and 
make  war  if  they  choose.  We  have  given  them  every  opportunity  to  come  in 
and  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Government,  if  they  so  desired.  They  are 
among  the  worst  Lidians  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  have  been  guilty  of 
untold  murders  and  outrages,  at  the  same  time  they  were  being  fed'  and 
clothed  by  the  Government.  These  two  chiefe.  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  have 
forfeited  their  lives  over  and  over  again.  They  could  now  induce  their  peo- 
ple to  come  in  and  become  friendly  if  they  chose  to  exert  their  influence  in 
that  direction.  This  mattw  has  gone  on  long  enough,  and  must  be  stopped, 
as  we  have  to  look  after  t|ie.  other  tribes  before  spring  overtakes  us.  You 
can  inform  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  that  we  shall  wait  until  sundown  to-mor- 
row for  their  tribe  to  come  in;  if  by  that  time  the  village  is  not  here.  Lone 
Wolf  and  Satanta  will  be  hung,  and  the  troops  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  village." 

This  might  be  regarded  as  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis.  I  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  lodge  in  which  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  were  prisoners,  accompa- 
nied by  Romeo  as  interpreter.  I  found  the  two  chiefs  reclining  lazily  upon 
their  comfortable,  if  not  luxurious  couches  of  robes.  Satanta^s  son  was  also 
present.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  I  introduced  the  subject  which 
was  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  by  informing  the  chiefs  that  I  had  jnst  returned 
from  General  Sheridan^s  tent,  where  the  question  of  the  failure  of  the  Kiowas 
to  comply  with  their  oft-repeated  promises  had  been  discussed,  and  that  I  had 
been  directed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  determination  which  had  been  formed 
in  regard  to  l^em  and  their  people.  At  this  announcement  I  could  see  that 
both  chiefs  became  instantly  and  unmistakably  interested  in  what  was  being 
said. 

I  had  so  often  heard  of  the  proverbial  stoicism  of  the  Indian  character,  that 
it  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  a  favorable  moment  for  judging  how  far  this 
tndt  afl<dcts  their  conduct.  For  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that  the  com- 
munication which  I  was  about  to  make  to  them  was  one  likely,  at  all  events, 
to  overturn  any  self-imposed  stolidity  which  was  not  deeply  impregnated  in 
their  nature.  After  going  over  the  subject  of  the  continued  absence  of  the  Ki- 
owas from  their  reservation,  their  oft-made  promises,  made  only  to  be  violated,  X 
told  them  that  they  were  regarded,  as  they  had  a  right  to  be,  as  the  two  leading 
and  most  influential  chiefs  of  the  tribe ;  that  although  they  were  prisoners,  yet  so 
powerful  were  they  among  the  people  of  their  own  tribe,  that  their  influence, 
even  while  prisoners,  was  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  chiefs  combined; 
hence  all  negotiations  with  the  Kiowas  had  been  conducted  tlirough  them,  and 
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although  they  had  It  in  their  power,  by  a  aiogle  eommaaid*  to  cause  a 
Batisfactory  eettlement  of  existing  difficulties  to  be  made,  yet  so  far  they  bad 
failed  utterly  to  exert  an  influence  for  peace  between  their  people  and  the 
Government.  The  announcement  then  to  be  made  to  them  most  be  regarded 
as  final,  and  it  remained  with  them  alone  to  decide  by  their  action  what  the 
result  should  be.  In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  then  oommnnicated  to  them 
the  fate  wliich  undoubtedly  awaited  them  in  the  erent  of  the  non-^[^M»ar- 
iMice  of  their  tribe.  Untii  sunset  of  the  following  day  soemed  a  yery  brief 
period,  yet  I  failed  to  detect  the  slightest  change  in  the  countenanoe  of  eitiier 
when  told  that  that  would  be  the  extent  of  their  lives  if  Uiair  tribe  failed  to 
come  in.  Not  a  muscle  of  their  warrior-like  faces  moved.  Their  eyes  neither 
brightened  nor  quailed ;  nothing  in  their  actions  or  appearance  gave  token 
that  anything  unusual  had  been  communicated  to  thera.  Satanta^s-  son  alone 
of  the  three  seemed  to  realise  that  matters  were  becoming  serious,  as  could 
readily  be  tx>ld  by  watching  his  anxious  glances,  first  at  liis  father,  then  at  Lone 
Wolf;  but  neiUier  spoke. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  time,  and  anxious  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  as 
well  as  satirfaotory  termination  of  our  difficulties  with  the  Kiowas,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  afford  every  £Mility  to  the  two  captive  chieft  to  save  their  oft* 
forfeited  lives — for  all  familiar  with  tiieir  bloody  and  cruel  career  woold  grant 
that  they  merited  death — ^I  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  prompt  action 
in  communicating  with  their  tribe,  and  pointed  to  Satanta^s  son,  who  oonld  be 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Quickly  springing  to  his  feet,  and  not  waiting  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  Uie  two  chiefs,  the  young  warri<Mr  rushed  from  the  lodge, 
and  was  soon  busily  engaged  in  tightening  the  girttis  of  his  Indian  saddle, 
preparatory  to  a  rapid  gallop  on  his  fleet  pony. 

In  the  mean  time  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  began  exchanging  utterance  at 
first  slow  and  measured,  in  tones  scarcely  audible.  Gradually  they  seemed  to 
realize  how  desperate  was  the  situation  they  were  in,  and  how  much  depended 
upon  themselves.'  Then  laying  aside  the  formality  which  had  up  to  Utat  mo- 
ment characterized  their  deportment,  they  no  longer  appeared  as  the  dignified, 
reserved,  almost  sullen  chiefii,  but  acted  and  spoke  as  would  be  expected 
of  men  situated  as  tliey  were.  In  less  time  tiian  I  liave  taken  to  descrilie 
the  action,  Satanta^s  handsome  son  appeared  at  the  entmnce  of  the  lodge, 
mounted  and  in  readiness  for  his  ride.  Although  he  seemed  by  his  ma&> 
iier  to  incline  toward  his  father  as  the  one  who  should  give  him  his  in- 
structions, yet  it  was  soon  apparent  that  a  more  correct  understanding  ex- 
isted between  the  two  captives.  Lone  Wolf  was  the  head  chief  of  «their  tribe, 
Satanta  the  second  in  rank.  The  oceasion  was  too  impcMrtant  to  leave  any- 
thing to  chance.  A  message  from  Satanta  might  receive  prompt  attention;  a 
command  from  the  head  chief  could  not  be  disregarded;  iMnce  it  was  that  Sa- 
ttmta  stood  aside,  and  Lone  Wolf  stepped  forward  and  addressed  a  few  hasty 
but  apparently  emphatic  sentences  to  the  young  courier,  who  was  all  eager- 
ness to  depart  on  his  mission.  As  Lone  Wolf  concluded  his  instructions,  and 
tlie  young  warrior  was  gathering  up  his  reins  and  lariat,  and  turning  his  pony 
from  the  lodge  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  Satanta  simply  added,  in  an  en- 
ergetic tone,  **  Hoodle-teh,  hoodle-teh"  (make  haste,  make  haste);  an  injunc- 
tion scarcely  needed,  as  the  young  Indian  and  his  pony  were  the  next  moment 
flying  across  the  level  plain. 

I  then  reentered  the  lodge  with  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  accompanied  by 
Romeo.  Through  the  latter  Lone  Wolf  informed  me  tiiat  he  had  sent  ordera 
to  the  Kiowa  village,  which  was  not  a  day^s  travel  from  us,  to  pack  up  and 
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come  in  as  soon  as  the  courier  should  reach  them.  At  the  same  time  he  in- 
formed them  of  what  depended  upon  their  coming.  He  iiad  also  sent  for 
Black  £agle,  the  third  chief  in  rank,  to  come  in  advance  of  the  village,  bring- 
ing with  Iiim  a  doxen  or  more  of  the  prominent  cliiefs.  I  inquired  if  he 
felt  confident  that  liis  people  would  arrive  by  the  appointed  time?  He  almost 
smiled  at  the  qnestion,  and  assured  me  that  an  Indhin  would  risk  everything 
to  save  a  comrade,  leaving  me  to  infer  that  to  save  their  two  highest  chiefs 
notliing  would  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way.  Seeing,  perhaps,  a  look  of 
doubt  on  my  face,  he  pointed  to  that  locality  in  the  heavens  which  the  sun 
would  occupy  at  two  o^dock,  and  said*  **  Before  that  time  Black  Eagle  and  the 
other  ehiefii  accompanying  him  will  be  here;  and  by  that  time,"  indicaUng  in 
A  similar  manner  sunset,  '*the  Tillage  will  arrive.** 

No  general  commanding  an  army,  who  had  transmitted  his  orders  to  his 
oorpe  commandersi  directing  a  movement  at  daylight  the  following  morning, 
could  haye  exhibited  nM>re  confidence  in  the  belief  that  his  orders  would  be 
executed,  than  did  this  captive  chief  in  the  belief  that,  although  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  his  traditional  enemies,  his  lodge  closely  guarded  on  all  sides  by 
watchful  sentinels,  his  commands  to  his  people  would  meet  with  a  prompt  and 
willing  compliance.  After  a  little  further  conversation  with  the  two  chiefs,  I 
was  preparing  to  leave  the  lodge,  when  Lone  Wolf,  true  to  the  Indian  custom, 
under  which  an  opportunity  to  beg  for  something  to  eat  is  never  permitted  to 
pass  unimproved,  called  me  back,  and  said  that  the  next  day  his  principal 
chiefs  would  visit  him,  and  altliough  he  was  a  prisoner,  yet  he  would  be  glad 
to  be  able  to  entertain  them  in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank  and  importance  in 
the  tribe,  and  therefore  I  was  appealed  to  to  furnish  the  provisions  necessary 
to  provide  a  feast  for  a  doaen  or  more  hungry  chie&  and  their  retainers;  in 
reply  to  which  modest  request  I  made  the  heart  of  Lone  Wolf  glad,  and  called 
forth,  in  his  most  emphatic  as  well  as  delighted  manner,  the  universal  word 
of  approval,  *'How,**  by  informing  him  that  the  feast  should  certainly  be  pre- 
pared if  he  only  would  supply  the  guests. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  no  little  interest,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the 
two  chiefe,  who  expected  to  see  the  first  step  tsiken  by  their  people  which 
would  terminate  in  then*  release  from  a  captivity  which  had  certainly  become 
exceedingly  irksome,  not  to  mention  the  new  danger  which  stared  them  in 
the  fiice.  Lone  Wolf,  however,  maintained  his  confidence,  and  repeatedly  as- 
sured me  during  the  forenoon  that  Black  Eagle  and  the  other  ohiefiB,  whom  he 
had  sent  for  by  name,  would  arrive  not  liiter  than  two  o*clock  that  day.  His 
confidence  proved  not  to  be  misplaced.  The  sun  had  hardly  marked  the  hour 
of  one  in  the  heavens,  when  a  small  cavalcade  was  seen  approaching  in  the 
distance  from  the  direction  of  the  Kiowa  village.  The  quick  eye  of  Satanta 
was  the  first  to  discover  it.  A  smile  of  haughty  triumph  lighted  up  the  coun- 
tenance of  Lone  Wolf  when  his  attention  was  called  to  the  approaching  party, 
his  look  indicating  that  he  felt  it  could  not  be  otherwise :  had  he  not  ordered  itP 

On  they  came,  first  about  a  dozen  chiefs,  riding  at  a  deliberate  and  digni- 
fied pace,  they  and  their  ponies  richly  caparisoned  in  the  most  fimtastic  man- 
ner. The  chiefs  wore  blankets  of  bright  colors,  scarlet  predominating,  with 
here  and  there  a  bright  green.  Each  Dfice  was  painted  in  brilliant  colors,  yel- 
low, blue,  green,  red,  black,  and  combinations  of  all  of  them,  no  two  faces 
being  ornamented  alike,  and  each  new  face  seeming  more  horrible  than  its 
predecessor.  The  ponies  had  not  been  neglected,  so  far  as  their  outward 
make-up  was  concerned,  eagle  feathers  and  pieces  of  gaudy  cloth  being  in- 
terwoven in  their  manes  and  tails.    Following  the  chie&  rode  a  second  line, 
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only  less  ornamented  than  the  chieft  themselves.  These  were  warriors  and 
confidential  friends  and  advisers  of  the  chiefs  in  whose  train  they  rode.  In 
rear  of  all  rode  a  few  meek-loolring  squaws,  whose  part  in  this  imposing 
pageant  became  evident  when  the  chiefis  and  warriors  dismounted,  giving 
the  reins  of  their  ponies  to  the  sqoaws,  who  at  once.basied  themselves  in 
picketing  the  ponies  of  their  lords,  and,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  mas- 
ters, whetever  the  grazing  seemed  freshest  and  most  abundant.  This  being 
done,  their  part  was  performed,  and  tliey  waited,  near  the  ponies,  the  re- 
turn of  the.  chiefs  and  warriors.  The  latter, -after  forming  in  one  gronp^ 
and  in  similar  order  to  that  in  which  they  rode,  advanced  toward  the  lodge 
outside  of  which,  but  within  the  chain  of  sentinels,  stood  Lone  Wolf  and  Sa* 
tanta.  The  meeting  between  the  captive  chiefs  and  their  more  fortunate  oom» 
rades  occasioned  an  exhibition  of  more  feeling  and  sensibility  than  is  genezmUy 
accredited  to  the  Indian.  A  bevy  of  school  girls  could  not  have  embraced 
each  other,  after  a  twenty-four  hours*  separation,  with  greater  enthusiasm  and 
demonstrations  of  apparent  joy  than  did  these  chiefWns.  whose  sole  delight  is 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  scen^  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty.  I  trust  no 
gentle-minded  reader,  imbued  with  g^eat  kindness  of  heart,  will  let  this  little 
scene  determine  his  estimate  of  the  Indian  character;  for  be  it  miderstood, 
not  one  of  the  chiefii  who  formed  the  group  of  which  I  am  writing  but  had 
participated  in  acts  of  the  most  barbarous  and  wanton  cmel^.  It  was  a  por- 
tion of  these  chiefs  who  had  led  and  encouraged  the  band  that  liad  subjected 
the  Box  family  to  such  a  horrible  fate,  of  wliich  Major-General  Hancock  made 
fhll  report  at  the  time. 

Immediately  after  greetings  had  been  exchanged  between  the  captaves  and 
their  friends,  I  was  requested,  by  a  message  from  Lcme  Wolf,  to  repair  to  his 
lodge  in  order  to  hear  what  his  friends  had  to  say«  As  I  entered  the  lodge 
the  entire  party  of  chiefs  advanced  to  meet  me,  and  began  a  series  of  hand- 
shaking and  universal  **  Hows,"  which  in  outward  earnestness  made  up  for 
any  lack  of  real  sincerity,  and  to  an  inexperienced  observer  or  a  tendor-hearted 
peace  commissioner  might  well  have  appeared  as  an  eidiibition  of  indubitable 
firiendship  if  not  affection.  After  all  were  seated,  and  the  ever-present  long 
red  clay  pipe  had  passed  and  repassed  around  the  circle,  each  chief  indulging 
in  a  few  silent  whifb.  Black  Eagle  arose,  and  after  shaking  hands  with  me, 
proceeded,  after  the  manner  of  an  oration,  to  inform  me,  what  I  liad  had  reaaon 
to  expect,  and  what  the  reader  no  doubt  has  also  anticipated,  that  the  entire 
Kiowa  village  was  at  that  moment  on  the  march,  and  would  arrive  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  our  camp  before  dark.  No  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  this 
general  movement  on  their  part  was  one  of  compulsion,  but  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  heard  Black  Eagle,  who  was  an  impressive  orator,  one  might  wdl 
have  believed  that,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  separation  firom  their  brothers, 
the  white  men,  who,  as  Black  Eagle  said,  like  themselves  were  all  descended 
firom  one  father,  the  Kioiias  had  voluntarily  resolved  to  pack  up  their  lodges, 
and  when  they  next  should  put  them  down  it  would  be  alongside  the  tents  of 
their  white  friends. 

In  nothing  that  was  said  did  it  appear  that  the  impending  execution  of 
Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  had  aught  to  do  with  hastening  the  arrival  of  tiieir 
people.  At  the  termination  of  the  conference,  however.  Black  Eagle  inti- 
mated that  as  the  tribe  was  about  to  locate  near  us,  it  would  be  highly  agree- 
able to  them  if  their  two  head  chiefs  could  be  granted  their  liberty  and  per- 
mitted to  resume  their  places  among  their  own  people. 

That  evening  the  Kiowa  village,  true  to  the  prediction  of  Lone  Wott  ai^ 
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rived,  and  was  located  a  short  distance  from  onr  camp.  The  next  morning 
the  family  or  families  of  Sataata  appeared  in  front  of  headquarters  and  made 
known  their  desire  to  see  Satanta,  to  which,  of  course,  no  objection  was  made, 
and  the  guards  were  instructed  to  permit  them  to  pass  the  lines.  Satanta's 
home  circle  was  organised  somewhat  on  the  quadrilateral  plan ;  that  is,  he  had 
four  wires.  They  came  together,  and,  so  far  as  outward  appearances  enabled 
one  to  judge,  they  constituted  a  happy  family.  They  were  all  young  and  bux- 
om, and  each  was  sufficiently  like  the  others  in  appearance  to  liave  enabled 
the  lot  to  pass  as  sisters;  and,  by  the  way,  it  is  quite  customary  among  the 
Indians  for  one  man  to  marry  an  entire  family  of  daughters  as  rapidly 
as  they  reach  the  proper  age.  To  those  who  dread  a  multiplicity  of  mo- 
thers-in-^law  this  custom  possesses  advantages.  To  add  in  a  material  as  well 
as  maternal  way  to  the  striking  similarity  in  appearance  presented  by  Sa- 
tanta^s  dusky  spouses,  each  bore  on  her  back,  encased  in  the  capacious  folds 
of  a  scarlet  blanket,  a  pledge  of  affection  in  the  shape  of  a  papoose,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  extreme  ages  of  the  four  miniature  warriors,  or  warriors*  sisters, 
being  too  slight  to  be  perceptible.  In  single  file  the  four  partners  of  Satanta^s 
joys  approached  his  lodge,  and  in  the  same  order  gained  admittance.  Satanta 
"was  seated  on  a  bufblo  robe  when  they  entered.  He  did  not  rise— perhaps 
that  would  have  been  deemed  nnwarriorlike — but  each  of  his  wives  advanced 
to  him,  when,  instead  of  going  through  the  ordinary  form  of  embracing,  with 
its  usual  accompaniments,  on  such  occasions  considered  proper,. the  papoose 
was  nnslnng — I  know  of  no  better  term  to  describe  the  dexterous  manner  in 
which  the  mother  transferred  her  offspring  from  its  cosey  resting-place  on  her 
back  to  her  arms'— and  handed  to  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  father,  who 
kissed  it  repeatedly,  with  every  exhibition  of  paternal  affection,  scarcely  deign- 
ing to  bestow  a  single  glance  on  the  mother,  who  stood  by  meekly,  content- 
ing  herself  with  stroking  Satanta^s  face  and  shoulders  gently,  at  the  same 
time  muttering  almost  inaudible  expressions  of  Indian  endearment.  This 
touching  little  scene  lasted  for  a  few  moments,  when  Satanta,  after  bestowing 
a  kiss  upon  the  soft,  cherry  lips  of  his  child,  transferred  it  back  to  its  mother, 
who  passed  on  and  quietly  took  a  seat  by  Satanta^s  aide.  The  second  wife 
then  approached,  when  precisely  the  same  exhibition  was  gone  through  with, 
not  being  varied  from  the  first  in  the  slightest  particular.  This  being  ended* 
the  third  took  the  place  of  the  second,  the  latter  passing  along  with  her  babe 
and  seating  herself  next  to  the  first,  and  so  on,  until  the  fourth  wife  had  pre- 
sented her  babe,  received  it  back,  and  quietly  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  the 
third;  not  a  word  being  spoken  to  or  by  Satanta  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  this  strange  meeting. 

Tlie  Eaowas  were  now  all  located  on  their  reservation  except  a  single  band 
of  the  tribe,  led  by  a  very  wicked  and  troublesome  chief,  named  Woman 
Hiaart,  although  hiM  conduct  and  character  were  anything  but  in  keeping  with 
the  gentleness  of  his  name.  He  had  taken  his  bani^and  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Staked  Plains,  far  to  the  west  of  the  Kiowa -reservation. 

However,  the  Indian  question,  so  &r  as  the  Kiowse  were  concerned,  was 
regarded  as  settied,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  and  it  became  our  next  study 
how  to  effect  a  similar  settiement  with  the  Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  who 
had  fled  after  the  battle  of  the  Washita,  and  were  then  supposed  to  be  some- 
where between  the  Witchita  mountains  and  the  western  border  of  Texns,  north 
of  the  head  waters  of  Red  river.  It  was  finally  decided  to  send  one  of  the 
friendly  chiefs  of  the  Apaches,  whose  village  was  then  near  the  present  site 
of  Fort  Sill,  and  one  of  the  three  captive  squaws  whom  we  had  brought  with  us. 
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All  the  chieft  of  that  regfion  who  were  intereBted  in  promottng  peace  be> 
tween  the  whites  and  Indians  were  aaaembled  at  my  headquarters,  when  I  in- 
formed them  of  the  proposed  peace  embassy,  and  asked  that  some  chief  of 
prominence  should  volunteer  as  hearer  of  a  friendly  message  to  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahooa.  A  weU-known  chief  of  the  Apaches,  named  Iron  Shirt, 
promptly  offered  himself  as  a  messenger  in  the  cause  of  peace.  In  reply  to 
my  inquiry,  he  said  he  could  be  ready  to  depart  upon  his  commendable  er- 
rand the  following  day,  and  estimated  the  distance  such  that  it  would  be  ne> 
cessary  to  take  provision  suflScient  to  last  him  and  his  companion  three  weeks. 
Having  arranged  all  the  details  of  the  journey,  the  assemblage  of  chiefii  dis* 
persed,  the  next  step  being  to  decide  wliichofthethreesquawsshould  accompany 
Iron  Shirt  to  her  tribe.  I  concluded  to  state  the  case  to  tbem«  and  make  the  se> 
lection  a  matter  for  them  to  decide.  Summoning  Mah-wia-sa»  Mo-nah-see-tah, 
and  the  Sioux  squaw,  theur  companion,  to  my  tent,  I,  through  Borneo,  acquainted 
them  with  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  establish  peace  with  their  people  and 
with  the  Arapahoes,  uid  in  order  to  aoeomplish  tills  we  intended  despatching  a 
friendly  message  to  the  absent  tribes,  whioh  must  be  carried  by  some  of  their 
own  people.  After  conferring  with  each  other  a  few  minutes,  they  concluded 
tiiat  Mah-wis-sa,  Uie  sister  of  Black  Kettle,  should  return  to  her  people.  Every 
arrangement  wad  provided,  looking  to  the  comfort  of  the  two  Indians  who 
were  to  undertake  this  long  journey.  A  bountiful  supply  of  provisions  was 
carefully  provided  in  convenient  packages,  an  extra  amount  of  clothing  and 
blankets  being  given  to  Mah^wisHEM  in  order  that  slie  should  not  return  to  her 
people  empty-handed.  To  transport  their  proviaioas  and  blankets  a  mule  was 
given  them  to  be  used  as  a  pack-animal.  It  was  quite  an  event,  sufficient  to 
disturb  the  monotony  of  camp,  when  the  hour  arrived  for  the  departure  of  the 
two  peace  commissioners.  I  had  told  Iron  Shirt  wliat  he  was  to  say  to  the  cbieis 
of  the  tribes  who  still  remained  hostile,  which  was  in  effect  that  we  were  anx- 
ious for  peace,  and  to  that  end  invited,  them  to  come  at  once  and  place  them- 
selves and  their  people  on  the  reservations,  where  we  would  meet  and  r^pard 
them  as  friends,  and  all  present  hostilities,  as  well  as  reckoning  for  past  differ- 
ences, should  cease;  but  if  this  friendly  pr6ffer  was  not  accepted  favorably  and 
at  onoe,  we  would  be  forced  to  regard  it  as  indicating  their  desire  to  prolong 
the  war,  in  which  event  the  troops  would  he  sent  against  them  as  soon  as 
practicable.  I  relied  not  a  little  on  the  good  inffuence  of  Mah-wis-sa,  who.  as 
I  have  before  stated,  was  a  woman  of  superior  intelligence,  and  was  strongly 
impressed  with  a  desire  to  aid  in  establishing  a  peace  between  her  people  and 
the  white  men.  Quite  a  group,  composed  of  officers,  soldiers,  teamsters, 
guards,  and  scouts,  assembled  to  witness  the  departure  of  Iron  Shirt  and  Mah- 
wis-sa,  and  to  wish  them  God-speed  in  their  mission. 

After  Iron  Shirt  and  Mah-#is-sa  had  seated  themselves  upon  their  ponies 
and  were  about  to  set  out,  Mah-wis-sa,  suddenly  placing  bar  hand  on  the  neat 
belt  which  secured  her  Wanket  about  her,  indicated  that  she  was  unprovided 
with  that  most  essenlial  companion  of  frontier  life,  a  miUeh-ka  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  meaning  a  hunting-knife.  Only  those  who  have  lived  on  the 
plains  can  appreoiat«  tlie  unpurcliasable  convenience  of  a  hunting-knife. 
Whether  it  is  to  carve  a  buffalo  or  a  mountain  trout,  mend  horse  equipments, 
or  close  np  a  rent  in  the  tent,  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  the  services  of  a 
good  hantlng-knife.  Alah-wis-sa  smiled  at  the  forgetMness  which  had  made 
her  fail  to  discern  this  omission  sooner,  but  I  relieved  her  anxiety  by  taking 
from  my  belt  the  hunting-knife  which  hung  at  my  side  and  giving  it  to  her, 
adding  as  I  did  so  that  I  expected  her  to  return  it  to  me  before  the  change  in 
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the  moon,  that  being  fixed  as  the  extreme  liuiit  of  their  absence.  When  all 
was  ready  for  the  start.  Iron  Shirt  rode  first,  followed  by  the  paok-mule,  which 
he  led,  while  Mah-wis^a,  acting  as  a  driver  to  the  latter  and  well  mounted^ 
brought  up  the  rear. 

As  they  rode  away  amid  the  siiower  of  good  wishes  which  was  bestowed 
upon  them  and  their  mission,  many  ware,  the  queries  as  to  the  probable  extent 
of  their  journey,  their  return,  and  whether  they  would  be  successful.  For 
upon  the  suooess  or  failure  of  these  two  Indians  depended  in  a  great  measure 
the  question  whether  or  not  we  were  to  be  forced  to  continue  the  war;  and 
among  the  hundreds  wlio  watched  the  departing  bearers  of  the  olive.branch, 
there  was  not  one  but  hoped  earnestly  tliat  the  mission  would  prove  succoss- 
Ital,  and  we  be  spared  the  bartiarities  which  a  further  prosecution  of  the  war 
would  necessarily  entail.  Yet  there  are  those  who  would  have  the  public  be- 
lieve that  the  army  is  at  all  times  olamoroos  for  an  Indian  war.  I  have  yet 
to  meet  the  officer  or  man  belonging  to  tlie  acmy,  who,  when  the  question  of 
war  or  peace  with  the  Indians  was  being  agitated,  did  not  oast  the  weight  of 
his  influence,  the  prayers  of  his  heart,  in  hefahilhifeaoe.  When  I  next  called 
Mah-wi»-sa*s  attention  to  the  fmUek'ka  (knife),  it  was  fiir  from  the  locality  we 
then  occupied,  and  under  very  diffarent  circumstances. 

After  the  departure  of  Iron  Shirt  and  Mah^wis-sa,  we  were  forced  to  settle 
down  to  the  dullest  routine  of  camp  life,  as  noth^  could  be  done  until  their 
return.  It  was  full  three  weeks  before  tiie  inteMSt  in  camp  received  a  fresh 
impetus,  by  the  tidings,  which  flew  froar  tent  to  tent,  that  Iron  Shirt  had  re- 
turned. He  did  return,  but  Mah-wis-sa  did  not  return  with  him.  His  story 
^as  brief.  He  and  Mah-wis-sa,  after  leavrngBS  and  travelling  for  several  days 
westward,  had  arrived  at  the  Clieyenlie  and  Arapaho  villages.  They  deliv« 
ered  their  messages  to  the  chiefs  of  the  two  tribes,  wlio  were  assembled  in 
eouncil  to  hear  them,  and  after  due  deliberation  thereon.  Iron  Shirt  was  in- 
formed that  the  distance  was  too  great,  the  ponies  in  too  poor  condition,  to 
permit  the  villages  to  return.  In  other  words,  these  two  tribes  had  virtually 
decided  that  rather  than  return  to  their  reservation  they  preferred  the  chances 
of  war.  When  asked  to  account  for  Mah-wis-sa*s  fitilure  to  accompany  him 
back,  Iron  Shirt  stated  that  she  had  desired  to  fulfil  her  promise  and  return 
with  him,  but  the  chiefs  of  her  tribe  would  not  permit  her  to  do  so. 

The  only  eneoaragement  derived  from  Iron  Shirt  was  in  his  statement 
that  Little  Robe,  a  prominent  chief  of  the  Clieyennes,  and  Yellow  Bear,  the 
seeond  chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  were  both  extremely  anxious  to  effect  a  per- 
manent peace  between  their  people  and  the  Government,  and  both  had  prom- 
ised Iron  Shirt  that  they  would  leave  their  villages  soon  after  his  depart- 
ure and  visit  us,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  continuation  of  the  war.  Iron  Shirt 
was  rewarded  for  his  journey  by  liountiful  presents  of  provisions  for  himself 
and  his  people.  True  to  their  promises  made  to  Iron  Shirt,  it  was  but  a  ^ort 
time  before  Little  Eobe  and  Yellow  Bear  arrived  ut  our  camp  and  were  well 
received. 

They  repoited  that  their  viUages  had  had  under  oonsideratiaii  the  question 
of  accepting  our  invitation  to  come  in  and  live  at  peace  in  the  future,  and  that 
many  of  their  people  were  strongly  in  favor  of  adopting  Uiis  course,  but  for 
the  present  it  was  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  two  tribes  would  come  in. 
The  two  tribes  would  probably  act  in  concert,  and  if  they  intended  coming, 
would  make  their  determination  known  by  despatching  couriers  to  us  in  a  few 
days.    In  spite  of  the  sincerity  of  the  motives  of  Little  fiobe  and  Yellow  Bear, 
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whom  I  have  always  re|2;arded  as  two  of  tlie  most  upright  and  peaceably  in- 
clined ladians  I  haye  ever  known,  and  who  have  shioe  that  tame  paid  a 
visit  to  the  President  at  Washington,  it  was  evident  that  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes,  while  endeavoring  to  occupy  us  with  promises  and  pretences,  were 
only  interested  in  delaying  our  movements  until  the  return  of  spring,  ^^en 
the  young  grass  would  enable  them  to  recruit  the  strength  of  their  winter- 
famished  ponies  and  move  when  and  where  they  pleased. 

After  waiting  many  long  weary  days  for  the  arrival  of  the  promised  couriers 
from  the  two  tribes,  until  even  Little  Robe  and  Yellow  Bear  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  expect  their  coming,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  there  was  but  one  expedient  yet  untried  which  furnished 
even  a  doubtful  chance  of  averting  war.  This  could  only  be  resorted  to 
with  the  approval  of  Greneral  Sheridan,  whose  tent  had  been  pitched  in  oar 
midst  during  the  entire  winter,  and  who  evidently  proposed  to  remain  on  the 
ground  until  the  Indian  question  in  that  locality  should  be  diaposed  o£  My 
plan  was  as  follows : 

We  had  some  fifteen  hondred  troops,  a  force  ample  to  cope  with  all  the 
Indians  which  could  then,  or  since,  be  combined  at  any  one  point  on  the 
plains.  But  in  the  state  of  feeling  existing  among  those  Indians  at  that  time, 
consequent  upon  the  puni^ment  which  they  had  received  at  and  since  tihMlJfira- 
shita  campaign,  it  would  have  been  an  extremely  difficult  if  not  impMtffi»* 
ble  matter  to  attempt  to  more  so  large  a  body  of  troops  near  their  vfUages, 
and  retain  the  latter  in  their  places>  so  fearful  were  they  of  receiving  punish- 
ment for  their  post  offences.  It  Would  also  have  been  impracticable  to 
move  upon  them  stealthily,  as  they  were  then,  for  causes  already  given,  more 
than  ever  on  the  alert,  and  were  no  doubt  kept  thoroughly  informed  in  regard 
lo  our  every  movement. 

It  was  thus  considered  out  of  the  question  to  employ  my  entire  command 
of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  what  I  proposed  should  be  purely  a  peaceful  effmrt 
to  bring  about  a  termination  of  the  war,  as  so  large  a  force  would  surely 
intimidate  the  Indians,  and  cause  them  to  avoid  our  presence. 

I  believed  that  if  I  could  see  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  two  hostile  tribes  and 
convince  them  of  the  firiendly  desire  of  the  Government,  they  might  be  in- 
duced to  relinquish  the  war  and  return  to  their  reservation.  I  have  endea- 
vored to  show  that  I  could  not  go  among  them  with  my  entire  command, 
neither  was  I  sufficiently  orthodox  as  a  peace  commissioner,  to  believe  what 
so  many  of  that  order  preach,  but  fail  to  practise,  that  I  could  take  an  olive 
branch  in  one  hand,  the  plan  of  a  school-house  in  the  other,  and,  unacoompa- 
nied  by  force,  visit  the  Indian  villages  in  safety.  My  life  would  certainly 
have  been  the  price  of  such  temerity.  Too  imposing  a  finroe  would  repel  the 
Indians;  too  small  a  force  would  tempt  them  to  mm^der  us,  even  though  our 
mission  was  a  friendly  one.  ^ 

After  weighing  the  matter  carefully  in  my  own  mind,  I  decided  that  with 
General  Sheridan's  approval  I  would  select  from  my  command  forty  men,  two 
officers,  and  asmedical  officer,  and,  aoocHiipanied  by  the  two  ehisela.  Little  Robe 
and  TeUgw  Bear,  who  regarded  my  proposition  with  favor,  I  would  set  out 
in  searoh  of  tlie  hostile  camp,  there  being  but  little  doubt  that  with  the  assistr 
ance  of  the  chiefs  I  would  have  little  difficulty  in  discovering  the  whereabouts 
of  the  villages ;  while  the  smallness  of  my  party  would  prevent  unneceesaiy 
alarm  or  suspicion  as  to  our  intentions.  From  my  tent  to  Greneral  Sheridan^s 
was  but  a  few  steps,  and  I  soon  submitted  my  proposition  to  the  General,  who 
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from  the  first  was  inclined  to  lend  his  approval  to  my  project.  After  discnss- 
ing  it  fully,  he  gave  his  assent  by  saying  that  the  character  of  the  proposed 
expedition  was  sach  that  he  would  not  order  me  to  proceed  upon  it,  but  if  I 
volunteered  to  go,  he  would  give  me  the  full  sanction  of  his  authority  and 
every  possible  assistance  to  render  the  mission  a  successful  one;  in  conclusion 
urging  me  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution  against  the  stratagems  or  treachery 
of  the  Indians,  who  no  doubt  would  be  but  too  glad  to  massacre  my  party  in 
revenge  for  their  recent  well-merited  chastisement.  Returning  to  my  tent,  I 
at  once  set  about  making  preparations  for  my  journey,  the  extent  or  result  of 
which  now  became  interesting  subjects  for  deliberation.  The  first  thing  ne- 
cessary was  to  make  up  the  party  which  was  to  accompany  me. 

As  the  number  of  men  was  to  be  limited  to  forty,  too  much  care  could  not 
be  exercised  in  their  selection.  I  chose  the  great  majority  of  them  from  the 
sharpshooters,  men  who,  in  addition  to  being  cool  and  brave,  were  experi- 
enced and  skilful  marksmen.  My  standard-bearer,  a  well-tried  sergeant,  was 
selected  as  the  senior  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  party.  The  officers 
who  were  to  accompany  me  were  my  brother  Colonel  Custer,  Captain  Rob- 
bins,  and  Dr.  Renick,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.  As  guide  I  had 
Ne-va,  a  Blackfoot  Indian,  who  had  accompanied  General  Fremont  in  his  ex- 
plor^ons,  and  who  could  speak  a  little  English.  Little  Robe  and  Yellow 
Bear  were  also  to  be  relied  upon  as  guides,  while  Romeo  accompanied  us  as 
interpreter.  Young  Brewster,  determined  to  miss  no  opportunity  of  discov- 
ering his  lost  sister,  had  requested  and  been  granted  permission  to  become  one 
of  the  party.  This  completed  the  personnel  of  the  expedition.  All  were  well 
armed  and  well  mounted.  We  were  to  take  no  wagons  or  tents ;  our  extra 
supplies  were  to  be  transported  on  pack-mules.  We  were  to  start  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day,  the  intervening  time  being  necessary  to  complete  our 
preparations.  It  was  decided  that  our  first  marph  should  be  a  short  one,  suffi- 
cient merely  to  enable  us  to  reach  a  village  of  friendly  Apaches,  located  a  few 
miles  from  our  camp,  where  we  would  spend  the  first  night  and  be  joined 
by  Little  Robe  and  Yellow  Bear,  who  at  that  time  were  guests  of  the  Apaches. 
I  need  not  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  comnules  our  mission  was 
regarded  as  closely  bordering  on  the  imprudent,  to  qualifjr  it  by  no  stronger 
term. 

So  confident  did  one  of  the  most  prudent  officers  of  my  command  feel  in 
regard  to  our  annihilation  by  the  Indians,  that  in  bidding  me  good-by  he  con- 
trived to  slip  into  my  hand  a  small  pocket  Derringer  pistol,  loaded,  with  the 
simple  remark,  *«  You  had  better  take  it.  General ;  it  may  prove  useful  to  you.** 
As  I  was  amply  provided  with  arms,  both  revolvers  and  rifle,  and  as  a  pocket 
Derringer  may  not  impress  the  reader  as  being  a  very  formidable  weapon  to 
use  in  Indian  warfare,  the  purpose  of  my  friend  in  giving  me  the  small  pocket 
weapon  may  not  seem  clear.  It  was  given  me  under  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  Indians  would  overwhelm  and  massacre  my  entire  party;  and  to  prevent 
my  being  captured,  disarmed,  and  reserved  for  torture,  that  little  pistol  was 
given  me  in  order  that  at  the  last  moment  I  might  become  my  own  execution- 
er— an  office  I  was  not  seeking,  nor  did  I  share  in  my  friend's  opinion. 

Everything  being  ready  for  our  departure,  we  swung  into  our  saddles, 
waved  our  adieus  to  the  comrades  who  were  to  remain  in  camp,  and  the  next 
moment  we  turned  our  horses'  heads  westward  and  were  moving  in  the  durec- 
tion  of  the  Apaohe  village. 

G.  A.  CUSTEB. 
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IN  Copenhagen,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  yon  will  find  a  large,  rery 
singular-looking  building,  painted  yellow  with  some  black  li-esooing, 
with  a  flat  roof,  and  no  arches  or  columns  or  ornaments  of  any  kind.  It  looks 
exactly  like  a  box.  Tet  its  outlines  are  so  delicate  and  so  noble  in  their  utter 
simplicity,  that  it  cannot  be  a  common  wareroom  box;  it  most  be  a  shrine. 
And  the  monotony,  the  gravity  and  mourning  of  this  shrine  are  so  sublimCt  so 
grand,  so  triumphant,  that  it  cannot  be  a  common  tomb ;  it  must  be  a  mauso- 
leum. And  so  it  is.  It  is  the  only  mausoleum  in  the  world.  The  day  it  was 
finished  all  other  sepulchral  monuments  became  mute,  inadequate  to  Uie pur- 
pose, and  comparadvely  insignificant.  In  the  court  is  Albert  Thorwaldsen 
buried  under  a  rose-bush,  and  the  four  wings  of  the  building  which  comprise 
the  court  and  open  into  it  through  a  number  of  large  gates,  thereby  making  the 
court  the  greatest  hall  in  the  building,  contain  all  his  works  and  nothing  else. 
Each  group  has  a  hall,  each  statue  a  room  of  its  own,  where  the  resplendent 
marble  stands  in  the  background,  set  off  by  a  wall  of  a  calm,  mild  color,  and 
flooded  by  the  light  fi*om  the  opposite  window.  The  long  corridors  contain 
different  casts  of  the  different  statues,  busts,  bass-reliefs,  and  sketches,  and 
through  these  halls  crowds  of  people  throng  every  day,  looking,  gazing,  and 
admiring,  their  souls  bending  toward  the  beauty  as  the  leaves  of  a  plant  turn 
against  the  sun.  But  is  there  any  other  mausoleum  in  the  world  in  which  the 
heroes  deeds  stand  on  his  gi*ave,  not  written  in  verses^  or  pictured  by  symbols, 
but  in  living  presence,  speaking  to  mankind  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect  as  the  day  they  were  done,  a  perpetual  challenge  to  all  that  is 
mean  and  foul,  and  an  eternal  source  of  nobleness  and  beauty?  There  is 
none. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  enthusiastic  critics  that  Thorwaldsen  was  the 
greatest  sculptor  who  ever  lived.  It  is  true  that  in  the  bass-relief  he  excelled 
t;he  Greeks,  as  much  as  the  Greeks  excelled  the  Egyptians  in  the  statue.  It  is 
also  worth  noticing  that  while  Phidias  has  had  two  thousand  years  to  impress 
himself  upon  the  understanding  and  sympathy  of  mankind,  Thorwaldsen  has 
had  only  two  generations.  But  in  comparing  Thorwaldsen  witli  Phidiaa,  the 
first  question  is.  Has  he  given  to  the  genius  of  his  nation  and  to  the  spirit  of 
his  age  an  expression  as  complete  and  as  perfect  as  tliat  Phidias  gave  to  his 
nation  and  his  ageP  And  to  this  question  it  must  be  answered.  He  has  not — 
he  could  not.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Greek  civilization  were  eminent- 
ly phvstic.  The  Qreek  god  was  not  the  redeeming  word,  but  the  ideal  of 
beauty.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  modern  civilization  are  eminently  draiiiat- 
ic.  The  Christian  God  is  the  commandment  of  the  conscience.  The  arts  must 
follow  this  difference.  The  hero  of  the  Greek  tragedy  is  a  statue  represent- 
ing man  in  one  single  moment  of  his  life — in  that,  namely,  in  which  he  meets 
face  to  face  with  Nemesis.  He  lacks  character.  There  were  fbrms  of  art 
which  tlie  Greek  civilization  could  not  ripen  to  perfection.  Tlie  idea  of  a 
statue  of  Thorwaldsen  is  a  concentrated  drama ;  as,  for  instance,  bis  Hermes 
lowering  with  one  hand  the  flutiC  with  which  he  has  lulled  Argus  into  slum- 
ber, and  with  the  other  drawing  the  sword  with  which  he  is  going  to  slay 
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him.  He  lacks  repose.  In  modem  life  the  plastic  form  seems  to  burst  into 
pictures  and  dramas.  From  this  point  of  view  other  critics  have  said  that 
Thorwaldsen^s  works  are  only  an  imitation,  or  at  best  a  repetition  of  the 
Greek  sculpture,  and  it  is  true  that  the  Greek  mythology  furnished  him  with 
the  greater  number  of  his  subjects.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  these 
subjects  shows  letter  than  anything  else  could  have  done  it  how  truly  hd 
was  a  modern  man,  aad  how  thoroughly  he  was  a  Dane.  Take,  for  instance, 
his  Venus  and  compare  her  with  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the  Medicean  Venus. 
The  Venus  of  Milo  is  Greek,  and  represents  the  time  when  the  Greek  people 
stood  highest,  morally  and  mentally.  She  is  the  grandest  ideal  of  true  woman- 
hood ever  conceived — soft  as  a  wave,  sweet  as  the  sunlight,  yet  so  dignified 
and  lofty  as  to  abash  every  wooer.  She  is  heroic.  The  Greeks  considered  it 
the  utmost  disgrace  to  lose  the  shield  in  battle.  A  warrior  who  suirendered 
his  shield,  surrendered  himself  a  slave,  disdained  by  his  countrymen,  while  the 
slain  hero  was  borne  upon  his  shield  to  the  grave  amidst  songs  of  praise.  If 
this  Grecian  Venus  had  a  son  to  send  to  the  liattle,  she  would  reach  him  the 
shield  and  tell  him  to  come  back  **  with  it  or  upon  it.**  The  Medicean  Venus 
is  Roman,  and  represents  the  time  of  the  emperors,  when  Nero  burnt  up  half 
the  city  of  Rome  to  see  how  such  a  conflagration  looked,  and  HeliogabaluB 
harnessed  the  young  ladies  of  Rome  to  draw  his  triumphal  chariot  througii  the 
streets.  She  is  still  softer  and  sweeter  than  the  Venus  of  Milo,  but  she  is  with- 
out dignity.  She  is  still  tiie  goddess  of  beauty  and  love,  but  she  has  been  har- 
nessed to  the  triumphal  chariot  of  the  emperor*s  lust  She  has  lost  that  shield 
behind  which  beauty  and  love  must  be  sheltered,  or  upon  which  they  ought  to 
die;  she  has  lost  the  purity  of  her  mind.  She  can  still  be  loved,  but  she  her- 
self cannot  love— Hshe  is  coquettish.  Thorwaldsen*s  Venus  represents  our  time.* 
She  is  soft  and  sweet  and  pure,  but  she  is  no  goddess.  She  is  not  coquettish, 
but  she  is  as  little  heroic.  The  apple  she  holds  in  her  hand  is  not  that  which 
Paris  gave  Aphrodite  on  Ida,  but  that  which  Eve  reached  Adam  in  the  garden 
of  FSaradise.  She  is  a  Christian  woman.  It  is  not  dignity  which  sits  on  her 
brow;  neither  is  it  shame.  It  is  thought. .  She  has  learned  to  reason.  She  is 
a  modem  woman.  But  her  reasoning  is  not  that  bright  sprightliness  which 
corresponds  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  southern  sky;  it  is  rather  that  sublime 
calmness  of  mind  in  which  the  ideas  glitter  through  the  sentiments  like  the 
stars  of  a  summer  night.  She  is  a  northern  woman.  And  still  more  expres- 
sive of  his  nation  and  of  his  age  are  those  works  of  Thorwaldsen's  which  treat 
religions  subjects.  His  apostles  are  Protestants.  They  affirm  truth,  but  they 
affirm  it  by  denying  falsehood.!  They  preach  Christianity,  but  they  preach  it 
against  Voltaire.  Thorwaldsen  had  met  all  these  types  of  religious  piety  and 
fervor  in  the  churches  of  Copenhagen,  when  he  was  young;  and  when  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  conceptions  of  religious  characters,  he  did  only  what  all  great 
art  does :  he  returned  to  life  what  he  had  received  from  life.  Every  Dane 
knows  that  Thorwaldsen*s  apostles  are  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
thon^  they  are  purified  and  magnified  by  the  genius  of  the  artist  so  as  to  be- 
come representatives  of  the  greatest  characters  that  ever  lived.  Yea,  even  in 
such  a  little  picture  as  Thorwa1dsen*s  **Day**  there  is  something  which  a  Dane 
feels  as  belonging  to  him.  He  has  watched  the  sun  when,  rising  over  Dre- 
sand,  it  reddened  a  million  of  small,  rippled  clouds  which  yesterday*s  west 
wind  forgot  on  the  eastern  horizon ;  and  he  feels  what  Thorwaldsen  meant 

*  Canova's  sleeping  Tenus  repreaenU  the  PiiDcess  Borghese  and  nothing  elM. 
t  John  Ib  an  exception.    He  does  not  know  tiiat  lUsehood  exifitB. 
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when  he  formed  an  Aurora  strewing  roses  over  the  sky.  That  is  just  what 
he  has  thought  so  often  himself,  or  at  least  what  he  now  thinks  that  he  has 
always  thought.  An  Aurora  with  a  torch  only  he  would  not  have  understood. 
It  is  these  three  nations,  the  Swedish  soldier  with  his  enthusiastic  fiiith,  the 
Norwegian  peasant  with  his  proud  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  the  Danish 
mercliant  with  his  keen  appreciation,  wliich  shall  unite  and  form  the  Scandi- 
navian people.  But  will  they  ever  do  it?  They  will  at  least  be  compelled 
to  try  it.  The  Scandinavian  idea  is  not  a  fancy,  but  a  necessity.  There  is 
great  danger  to  each  of  these  people  in  their  separation.  I  do  not  mean  that 
some  day  in  the  future  Germany  will  eat  Denmark,  and  Russia  Sweden  and 
Norway.  Germany  of  1873  is  not  Crermany  of  1864.  Germany  of  1864  was 
a  miserable  land  divided  up  among  a  score  of  sovereign  princes,  who  schemed 
and  plotted  against  each  other,  never  agreeing  in  anything  except  in  robbing 
their  subjects  and  tlieir  neighbors.  In  1864  they  tore  Schleswig  from  Denmark. 
Germany  of  1873  is  a  happy  land,  rapidly  developing  and  nobly  fulfilling  its 
destiny.  But  it  is  no  part  of  a  people^s  destiny  to  rob  its  neighbors.  A  happy 
man  does  not  like  to  make  other  men  miserable.  A  man  who  lias  reason  to 
respect  himself  always  finds  reason  to  respect  other  men.  If  Germany  does 
not  relapse  into  its  former  half-barbarous  state  of  government,  it  will  feel  no 
desire  of  swallowing  up  Denmark.  And  even  if  it  would,  it  is  not  afasolately 
certain  that  it  could.  Of  course,  a  people  of  two  millions  is  not  a  match  for 
a  people  of  forty  millions.  Certainly  not!  But  how  was  it  about  Greece  and 
Xerxes?  And  how  was  it  about  the  Provinces  and  Philip  n.?  Was  it  all  a 
lie?  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  proper  estimate  of  the  formidableness  of  the 
German  army,  but  I  do  pretend  to  know  something  about  the  Danish  people, 
about  its  power  of  self-defence,  and  about  its  capability  of  waging  a  war  first 
to  the  bottom  of  its  purse,  and  then  to  the  bottom  of  its  heart;  and  I  do  not 
feel  absolutely  sure  that  Germany  could  eat  Denmark  even  if  it  would.  But 
there  is  a  necessity  of  another  kind  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  military 
genius  or  the  heroism  of  despair,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  human  pas- 
sions; a  necessity  engendered  by  the  prog^ress  of  civilisation  itself,  and  to 
which  a  people  lias  to  submit,  or  it  must  step  aside  to  rot  by  the  wayside  while 
the  train  of  civilization  passes  by  on  its  forward  march.  Adam  Smith  has 
pointed  out  tiiat  while  one  man  would  hardly  be  able  to  make  one  pin  a  day 
if  working  alone,  several  men  who  work  together,  uniting  their  capital  and 
dividing  tlie  labor,  can  easily  make  several  pounds  of  pins  a  day  each.  Now, 
when  civilization  demands  that  each  man  shall  make  several  pounds  of  pins 
a  day,  men  must  unite,  or  they  will  have  to  take  leave  of  civilization.  This 
tells  the  whole  story.  Neither  Norway  ,Sweden,  nor  Denmark  has  eapitsl 
enough  to  carry  on  their  industry  separately  on  the  great  scale  which  alone 
can  enable  their  manufactures  to  enter  successfully  into  the  competition  of  the 
world-market;  and  if  they  do  not  unite,  they  will  all  three,  some  day  in  the 
future,  be  lost  to  civilization.  Denmark  will  slide  down  into  Germany,  and 
Norway  and  Sweden  will  drift  into  the  everlasting  snow  and  ice  of  the  north 
pole,  making  true  the  well-known  remark  that  Europe  begins  at  Copenhagen. 
It  would  be  a  difficult  and  very  complicated  task  to  show,  first,  that  the  indus- 
tries of  these  three  countries,  although  steadily  increasing,  are  yet  not  increasing 
at  such  a  rate  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  industrial  development  of  Grermany, 
France,  England,  and  America;  next,  that  the  reason  of  this  retarded  devel- 
opment is  lack  of  capital,  not  lack  of  enterprise ;  and  finally,  that  the  only 
way  in  which  capital  can  properly  be  supplied  is  the  Scandinavian  union. 
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Such  a  demonstratioii  would  address  quite  another  andienoe  than  that  for 
which  this  sketch  is  intended,  but  I  hope  that  two  or  three  simple  fEicts  will  be 
itble  to  illustrate  the  present  state  of  industry  in  these  countries*  For  reasons 
which  are  easily  understood,  I  will  take  the  illustrations  firom  my  own  country* 
but  I  shall  not  omit  to  hint  at  their  bearing  on  the  two  sister  countries. 
GloTC  manufacturing  is  a  Danish  industry.  Danish  kid  gloves  enjoy  a  good 
reputation,  and  have  found  quite  an  extensive  market.  But  here  are  two  ob- 
aervations  to  be  made.  First,  a  pair  of  gloves  costs  in  Copenhagen  half  a  dol- 
lar. The  same  pair  of  gloves  costs  in  New  York  between  one  dollar  and  a 
half  and  two  dollars.  Thus,  after  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  tax  on  im- 
portation are  paid,  every  pair  of  Danish  gloves  sold  in  New  York  brings  one 
dollar  advance.  But  who  gains  this  dollar,  the  Danish  manufacturer?  or  the 
American  merchant?  O  dear  me  I  If  the  Danish  manufacturer  has  a  little 
surplus  capital,  he  will  find  a  hundred  places  close  by  his  door  in  which  his 
capital  is  needed,  and  which  it  is  necessary  for  him,  even  economically  speak- 
ing, to  succor  before  he  could  thhik  of  keeping  a  store  on  Broadway.  And 
second,  in  a  city  of  Jutland,  oalled  Banders,  is  produced  a  peculiar  kind  of 
gloves,  named  after  the  city.  This  glove  is  not  dyed.  It  shows  the  natural 
color  of  the  leather,  but  it  presents  so  smooth  and  so  delicaitely  tinted  a  sur- 
face that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautifhl  gloves  in  the  world.  It  has  a  singu- 
lar but  very  agreeable  smell.  It  is  the  only  kid  glove  which  can  be  worn 
comfortably  in  hot  weather.  It  has  a  wholesome  and  beautifying  influence 
upon  the  skin.  But  this  Banders  glove,  unique  in  its  kind  and  most  excellent 
by  itself,  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  world.  Why?  Because  it  would  require 
half  a  million  or  a  lucky  chance  to  make  it  known  to  the  world,  and  neither 
the  lucky  chance  nor  the  half  million  has  as  yet  been  at  its  disposal.  In  this 
way  many  branches  of  Danish  industry  are  deprived  of  half  the  profit,  while 
other  branches,  and  among  them  some  of  the  most  exquisite  fineness  and  deli- 
cacy, are  pining  away.  Danish  industry  may  in  many  oases  be  characterized 
as  a  sort  of  Job  work  which  can  be  done  without  capital,  but  which  always, 
sooner  or  later,  makes  a  people  miserable.  Thus,  the  street  cars  now  run- 
ning in  the  streets  of  London  were  built  in  Copenhagen,  but  the  materials 
from  which  they  were  built  were  imported  ready  made  from  New  York.  It 
paid  to  transport  the  pieces  to  Copenhagen  and  have  them  put  together  there, 
because  wages  are  low  in  Copenhagen;  but  such  a  business  is  not  sound  in- 
dustry; it  is  only  job  work.  And  what  is  the  result  of  this  state  of  things? 
In  the  last  generation  quite  a  number  of  German  agriculturists  emigrated  to 
Denmark  because  land  is  cheaper  in  Denmark  than  in  Germany,  while  at  the 
same  time  quite  a  number  of  Danish  agriculturists  emigrated  to  Sweden  be- 
cause land  is  cheaper  In  Sweden  than  in  Denmark.  A  movement  from  Ger- 
many to  Denmark  and  from  Denmark  to  Sweden  has  begun  to  take  place. 
But  whither  have  the  Swedes  gone?  Ask  in  Castle  Garden.  And  when  will 
the  Danes  follow?  I  do  not  know.  But  I  know  that  the  necessity  of  a  Scan- 
dinavian union  has  already  begun  to  show  its  teeth,  and  before  the  close  of 
this  century  the  choice  will  be  given  to  the  three  northern  nations  to  unite  or 
move  away,  and  they  will  have  to  try  the  experiment  of  throwing  down  all 
artificial  bars  raised  between  them,  and  building  up,  instead  of  three  small 
Victories,  one  large  one  able  to  yield  the  same  produce,  and  yet  not  requu*ing 
the  same  capital. 

The  Scandinavian  union  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  fortunately  it  is 
also  natural.    It  demands  no  sacrifice  except  that  of  some  old  prejudices.    It 
49 
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ooDies  like  the  flower  on  the  top  of  the  plant.  Every  fifavetiiida  toward  it»  and 
has  been  tending  toward  it  through  centariea  of  growth.  Let  iia»  for  inatanee, 
oonsider  the  languages.  Although  there  is  a  great  difierenoe  between  the 
Swedish  and  tlie  Danish  languages,  yet  an  educated  Swede  and  an  educated 
Dane  speak  together  as  freely  as  if  they  were  using  the  same  language.  The 
two  languages  were  originaUy  one,  springing  from  the  same  root,  tiie  old 
Danish  tongue,  now  generally  called  the  loelandio  language,  as  it  is  still 
spoken  in  the  settlements  of  that  island.  The  difbrenoe  between  them  is  a 
difference  of  form  rather  than  of  substance.  The  rich»  sounding,  and  highly 
varied  endings  of  the  Icelaodie  language  are  still  kept  or  on^  slightly  modi- 
fied in  the  Swedish,  while  the  Danish  has  thrown  them  off  or  altered  them. 
But  the  roots  are  the  same,  with  no  other  difGorenoes,  either  in  their  material 
elements,  or  in  their  pronunciation,  or  in  their  signification,  than  those  which 
can  be  met  with  eyen  within  the  boundaries  of  the  same  language.  Take  the 
three  English  yariations  of  the  same  root^  to  screak,  to  screech,  and  to  shriek; 
take  the  difihrent  pronunciation  of  the  word  lieutenant  in  England  and  An»«r- 
ica;  take  the  dlfEerent  signification  of  the  word  deyer  in  Boston  and  Kew 
York;  and  these  differences  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  kind  of  diiferenca 
existing  between  the  Swedish  and  the  Danish  language  as  fiur  as  r^;arda  tiie 
great  bulk  of  their  yooabnlary,  the  genuine  stock  of  Icelandic  words.  With 
respect  to  the  fordgn  words  which  each  language  has  iidopted,  the  difference 
is  greater,  as  in  many  oases  these  words  were  taken  from  yery  different  sooroes, 
and  brought  into  use  under  yery  different  circumstances.  A  Swedish  and  a 
Danisli  sailOT,  meeting  each  other  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  wlU  haxxlly  no> 
tice  any  difference  in  their  language ;  but  when  meeting  each  other  at  home, 
in  the  sounds,  there  is  at  first  no  end  of  their  wondering  at  each  other^s  speech, 
and  of  their  criticism  of  each  other's  language.  But  this  critidsm  and  won- 
dering are  always  occasioned  by  the  foreign  words.  Snppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  wo^d  match  had  beep  inti'oduoed  in  the  Swedish  language  in  the 
signification  of  **  some  yery  combustible  substance  used  for  lighting  a  fire,** 
and  in  the  Danish  language  in  the  signification  of  "  union  by  marriage  ^ :  how 
ridiculous  would  it  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  Dane  when  the  Swede  asked  him 
for  a  match  to  light  his  pipe!  As,  howeyer,  both  the  Swedish  and  the  Danish 
language  are  comparatiyely  yery  pure,  a  frequent  intercourse  soon  puts  a  stop 
to  all  wondering  and  criticism;  and  among  educated  people  who  know  some- 
thing about  etymology,  nothing  of  the  kind  oyer  occurs.  It  may  indeed  be 
said,  without  any  qualification  at  all,  that,  considered  merely  as  a  means  of 
communication,  the  three  northern  nations  haye  only  one  language. 

A  similar  uniformity  may  easily  be  detected  in  the  history  of  these  three 
peoples,  though  at  the  first  glance  their  annals  seem  to  contain  nothing  but 
the  records  of  bloody  wars,  which  they  waged  one  against  the  other.  In  olden 
times  they  were  one  nation  split  into  many  peoples.  Now  they  are  three  na- 
tions going  to  unite  into  one  people.  That  is  the  short  sum  of  their  histoiy 
through  one  thousand  years.  Originally  they  belonged  to  the  same  i-ace,  spoke 
the  same  lang^uage,  and  worshipped  the  same  gods.  The  same  system  of 
moral  ideas,  the  same  set  of  social  habits  goyerned  them  all,  though  politi- 
cally they  were  separated  into  many  small  states.  When,  later  on,  these 
small  states  gathered  into  three  kingdoms  yery  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  boundaries  of  the  three  countries,  an  independent  and  somewhat  di- 
yerging  deyelopment  commenced  in  each  country  and  caused  a  certain 
estrangement  between  the  people.    Biyalries  sprung  up,  wars  ensued,  and  yet, 
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In  spite  of  tlufl  estmngemea*,  which  at  hui  deepened  into  popuUv  httkred*  the 
€x>n«uig«iini^  of  the  three  natione  k  apparent  thronghoot  the  whole  coorBe  of 
their  hietory.  All  great  hietorical  evente  aflbcted  tiiem  in  the  aame  manner 
and  at  the  same  time.  Thegr  received  Christianity,  and,  six  eentnriee  later,  the 
Baformation,  at  the  same  time,  and  to  a  great  extent  throagh^  the  same  men. 
TIm  derelopmeiiit  of  the  cities  witli  a  tendency  toward  repnhlican  goTemment, 
the  oveitluow  of  the  power  of  the  nobility  by  the  absoittte  monarchy,  the  dis- 
eolntion  of  tlie  abw^nte  monarchy  and  the  establislmient  of  a  free  constitatioo 
took  plaoe  i&.ail  three  States  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner.  All 
fundamental  sympalhiee  and  antipatliiles  are  the  same.  The  Reman  law  stof>* 
ped  at  die  river  Eider.  The  Norwegian,  the  Swedisli,  and  the  Danish  law 
systems  are  original  growths  independent  of  JostimiaB^a  code.  They  made 
crusades  of  tiwir  own,  not  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  power  of  the  Pope  could 
never  be  fully  established  among  themw  And  even  in  our  days^  although  an 
enlightened  eivilization  strives  sucoessfiilly  to  extinguish  all  national  preju- 
dices,  and  aUhougb  a  cosmopolitan  polish  threatens  ta  do  away  with  all  na« 
lioual  diffDcenees,  yet  there  are  certain  tendencies  which  a  Scandinavian  can- 
not lose  without  thinking  himself  degraded,  and  thcM  is  a  certain  domestic 
fireemasonry  which  a  Scandinavian  may  get  rid  of  in  fi>r^n  salons;  Imt — I 
must  oonfiMs  it  is  very  hasd  to  me  not  to  say,  **  God  bless  you!  ^  when  I  hear 
nnybody  aneeae. 

Tlie  separation  into  three  nations  was  necessary,  because  the  nataral  con- 
ditions under  which  life  must  be  led  in  these  three  countries  are  so  very  dif- 
ferent; and  wiien  the  political  unk)n  is  once  accomplished,  this  national  sepa- 
ration will  prove  a  great  good,  as  it  will  make  the  Scandinavian  QEvilisation 
richer,  more  varied,  and  less  liable  to  stagnate  into  petrified  notions.  The  es- 
trangement iMtween  the  nations  which  followed  from  their  separation  was 
natacal,  and  acted  as  a  guard  over  their  independent  growth  and  develop- 
ment But  the  hatred  which  at  last  grew  out  of  tlus  estrangement  was  neitlier 
necessary  nor  natural.  It  was  wholly  artificial,  and  may  be  said  to  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  very  moment  that  people  became  conscious  of  its  existence. 
It  was  to  a  great  extent  caused  by  the  rivalry  between  the  Swedish  and  the 
Danish  dynasty.  The  Swedish  dynasty  was  of  genuine  Swedish  origin.  It 
was  a  highly  giiied  fiimily ;  most  of  its  members  were  strong  cliaracterB,  val- 
iant and  sagacious.  The  Danish  dynasty  was  of  Gennaa  origin,  and  was 
very  miserable.  The  most  gifted  person  of  the  famfly  was  craoy,  the  next  in 
rank  was  a  fogy,  only  on  a  great  scale,  tiie  third  was  a  simpleton,  and  the  rest 
were  oonspicuous  only  for  drunkenness  and  ignorance.  The  only  one  who  did 
the  DaDish  people  any  real  good  was  the  last  one,  Frederick  YII.  Those 
kinips,  who  were  Grcrman,  and  for  centuries  continued  to  be  Grcrman,  tried  by 
all  means  to  draw  Denmark  toward  Germany;  and  they  succeeded  so  much 
the  bettor,  as  the  highway  of  oivilination  naturally  goes  firom  Grcrmany  through 
Denmark  to  Sweden  and  Norway.  A  friendly  intercourse  between  Grermany 
and  Denmark  is  as  im portent  to  the  prosperity  of  Scandinavia  as  the  Scandi- 
navian union  itself.  But  in  spite  of  these  facto,  the  Danish  kings  could  never 
keep  aloof  itom  Sweden.  They  inherited  the  Scandinavian  idea  withi  the  Da* 
nish  crown,  and  they  found  it  pulsating  in  every  movement  of  the  Danish  his- 
tory. They  did  not  understend  it,  and  yet  they  were  haunted  by  it  as  by  an 
evil  spirit.  They  had  no  natural  sympathy  for  it,  and  yet  they  could  not  get 
rid  of  it.  It  became  their  besetting  demon  first  they  tried  to  conquer  Swe- 
den.   They  did  so  more  than  once,  but  they  always  lost  it  again  before  the 
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next  snnset*  because  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Next,  they  tried 
to  crash  Sweden,  and  they  employed  for  this  purpose  the  meanest  treachery 
ever  witnessed  by  history ;  but  they  were  cruelly  punished*  At  last  they  tried 
to  persuade  Sweden.  Cart-loads  of  proclamations  were  sent  by  balloons 
across  the  Sound.  EloqnenoOt  demonstrations,  promises,  and  fine  dedamation 
descended  from  the  balloons,  as  from  heaTcn ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  Swedish 
peasants  could  not  read,  and  consequently  the  Swedish  court  could  afford  to 
laugh.  The  only  Danish  king  of  the  Oldenburg  dynasty  who  understood  any- 
thing about  the  Scandinavian  idea  was  Frederick  YII.  On  a  certain  occasion 
he  offered  to  renounce  his  crown  to  the  Swedish  king,  Charles  XY.,  and  he 
did  it  in  the  most  serious  manner  he  knew  how — ^with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  But  the  Swedish  government,  under  the  new 
dynasty,  descending  from  M.  Bemadotte,  district  attorney  of  Pau,  had  begun 
to  display  a  new  virtue  not  seen  before  in  Swedish  history ;  namely,  caatioos- 
ness.  King  Cliarles  dared  not  accept  the  offer,  and  thus  one  of  the  f^nuad- 
est  opportunities  in  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  passed  away  as 
a  grotesque  joke.  The  wars  which  during  these  centuries  had  been  wi^ned 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  at  least  one  in  each  generation,  had  of  comae 
influenced  the  feelings  of  the  two  nations.  But  it  is  worth  noticing  that  in 
the  beginning  the  peasants  on  the  borders  generally  made  peace  secretly  with 
each  other  wlule  the  kings  were  warring,  and  the  estrangement  k>^weai  the 
two  nations  hardly  grew  into  actual  hatred  until  this  was  introduced  into  tbeir 
minds  by  their  school-books.  There  is  notiiing  which  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  have  spoken  so  eloquently  and  philanthropically  about  as  ed- 
ucation and  school-books,  and  there  is  nothing  through  which  these  two  oento- 
ries  have  diffused  so  much  confUsion,  prejudice,  and  stupidity  into  the  mind 
of  mankind  as  through  education  and  school-books.  I  remember  the  feeling 
with  which  I,  on  my  first  visit  to  France,  in  1860,  opened  the  text-book  nsed 
by  the  teacher  in  history  in  the  common  schools.  The  first  two  lines  read 
thus :  *'  The  Bliine  is  the  natural  boundary  of  France,  and  was  so  in  olden 
times.^*  How  much  blood  and  how  many  millions  has  this  little  lie  cost 
France  I  I  remember,  also,  the  feeling  with  which  I  finished  my  first  lessons 
in  Danish  history,  a  silly  record  of  the  wars  between  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
How  much  I  liad  to  revenge  I  How  thoroughly  I  hated  the  Swedes!  They 
were  my  natural  enemies,  whom  I  had  to  fight  as  long  as  I  lived.  And  there 
were  many  thousands  of  boys  in  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  who  read 
the  same  kind  of  books,  with  the  same. effect 

This  stifling  atmosphere  of  hatred,  which  arose  from  a  book,  was  also 
swept  away  by  a  book.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Scandinavian  my- 
thology and  the  ancient  Scandinavian  civilization  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. Scientific  men  were  deeply  interested,  and  the  public  was  charmed. 
There  was  a  striking  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the  Scandinavian  my- 
thology, but  the  difference  was  not  altogether  unfavorable  for  the  latter.  The 
Greek  mythology  liad  developed  its  ideas  to  consummate  individualizations. 
It  had  created  a  bright  and  gay  world  of  beauty,  in  which  all  was  distinct, 
living,  and  liappy.  But  it  had  hidden  its  symbols  so  far  below  its  impersona- 
tions that  it  had  almost  forgotten  them,  and  thereby  it  had  somewhat  flattened 
its  ideas.  And  while  it  had  crowded  the  world  of  beauty  with  bright  and  ra- 
diant ideals,  it  had  left  the  moral  world  to  uncertainty  and  doubt.  The  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  was  vast  and  dim.  Its  individualizations  were  vague. 
Its  impersonations  were  raiher  grotesque.    But  in  the  twilight  of  sentiment 
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its  symbols  shone  ont  with  onbroken  force,  and  while  its  beanty  stopped  at 
«  somewhat  weak  impression  of  pictoresqne  grandeur  blended  with  awe, 
its  moral  ideals  were  as  dear  and  distinct  as  they  were  snblime  and  authori- 
tative. Wliat  it  told  about  life  after  death,  of  truth  and  justice,  of  laith  and 
devotion,  of  love  and  friendship,  was  in  many  cases  more  impressive  and 
more  exalted  than  anything  the  world  had  heard  before  on  these  subjects,  and 
yet  there  was  no  Oriental  exaggeration  or  distortion  of  human  nature  in  it. 
Of  course,  people  were  charmed,  and  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  trea- 
sore.  But  there  seemed  to  be  a  spell  on  it.  like  the  enchanted  water  which 
no  one  could  raise  to  his  lips,  it  ran  away  between  their  fingers  and  became 
muddied.  On  the  one  hand,  they  confounded  the  myths  of  the  Edda  with  the 
vague  traditions  and  monstrous  fabulosities  which  lingered  in  the  German 
literature;  on  the  other  hand,  they  mixed  them  up  with  the  feeble  sentimen- 
talism  wliich  in  the  art  of  that  time  showed  itself  as  the  natural  psychologi- 
cal supplement  to  the  horror  and  atrocity  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  both 
case«  the  myths  were  spoiled.  Every  endeavor  to  draw  them  nearer  to  actual 
life  failed  utterly.  Then  came  Adam  Oehlenschl'tiger.  He  was  a  poet— that 
is  to  say,  he  created  a  new  world.  He  gave  his  readers  new  dyes,  with 
which  they  saw  wliat  they  liad  never  seen  before;  new  ears,  with  which  they 
heard  what  Hiey  had  never  heard  before;  and  a  new  heart,  with  which  they 
felt  what  they  had  never  felt  before.  It  may  be  said  of  Goethe  that  he  wrote 
not  only  a  great  number  of  books,  but  he  wrote  a  great  literature.  Every 
work  of  his  built  a  school,  and  called  forth  one  or  several  poets,  who  finished 
what  he  had  begun.^  In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  said  that  OehlenscUttger 
wrote  the  Danish  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  above  all  he  wrote 
**  The  Gods  of  the  Xorth,^*  a  cycle  of  epic  poems  and  ballads  comprising  the 
whole  Scandinavian  mythology.  Like  every  eminently  great  work  of  art,  this 
book  touched  almost  every  sphere  of  human  life,  and  exercised  an  influence 
everywhere.  There  is  not  a  mouse-hole  in  England  where  you  may  not  find 
a  scrap  of  Sliakespeare ;  there  is  not  a  plough-boy  or  ship*s  hand  in  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries  whose  brain  and  heart  do  not  bear  a  mark  of  *'  The 
Gods  of  the  North.'*  That  book  raised  the  waters  to  the  lips  of  the  people, 
and  they  drank,  and  the  first  effect  was  that  tbey  recognized  each  other  as 
brethren.  Were  they  not  reared  in  the  same  cradle P  Had  they  not  the  same 
inheritance  P  Adam  Oehlenschliiger^s  infiuence  in  gathering  the  three  Scandi- 
navian nations  together  and  making  them  conscious  of  the  intimate  relation 
between  them,  is  beyond  all  calculation ;  and  when  the  great  Swedish  poet, 
Bishop  Esaias  Tegn^r,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lund,  put  the  laurel  crown  on 
OehlenschUlger's  head,  and  kissed  him  as  brother  and  master,  it  was  one  of 
those  great  events  which  often  seem  so  singular  to  contemporaries,  because 
average  men  must  outgrow  a  whole  generation  before  they  fhlly  understand 
the  actions  of  great  men,  but  which,  after  the  lapse  of  these  years,  are  rec- 
ognised as  prophecies  and  are  cherished  as  symbols. 

Adam  Oehlenschliiger^s  influence  showed  its  results  in  the  next  generation. 
The  fight  against  German  encroachments  upon  Danish  nation^ity  began. 
The  Danish  king  and  the  Danish  government,  partly  from  cowardice  and 
partly  from  treachery,  but  mainly  from  stupidity,  took  a  very  singular  posi- 
tion between  the  Danes  and  the  Germans ;  and  in  thus  mistaking  their  true 
position  they  helped,  half  unwillingly,  the  Germans,  and  drove  the  Danes  to 
despair.    A  revolution  was  impossible,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  people 

« *' Faost  >*  and  "  Lenaa  ** ;  *' GSte  TOD  BerUcdiingeB  **  and  "  KleUt  ** ; ' '  Iphigenla  "  and  *' Q^^ 
pazger,"  elo. 
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lived  in  uUok  dmhi9m  and  M  prosperity,  two  eondifcioiui  which,  ^^rhom  i^iUy 
oombinod,  itfe  enlnentiy  liMed  Hor  mhmug  a  luilioii  deoenUj  oafc  «f  luitofy, 
nobody  :ieldng  whitlier  itiias  gone.  TImko  was,  indeed,  only  elie  eeoafie  from 
nataonAlruin;  n»Diely»  an  appeal  10  N^erway  and^Sweden.  It.  wias  tried,  and  it 
proved  siiooeeflfal.  The  Danish  students  sent  an  invKalion  to  tiie  Norwcfian 
and  8 wediih  stadents  to  eome  and  visit  them  in  Copenbai^eih.  The  invitation 
was  aooepted,  and  two  tliousaudyoong  men»  tkie  best  ednoated  sons  of  the 
best  ednoated  families  in  the  three  Soandinavian  oonntries^  feathered  tofgether 
in  the  Danish  oai^lal.  There  were  ImUs  and  feasts»  toasts  and  eomidimeals. 
protestations  and  proiiiises»  hot  speeoiies,  and  sky-rookeU  of  every  kind,  most 
of  wiiioh  w«f6  forgotten  the  next  day^  Bot  there  was  sometibdni^  In  tlie  meet- 
ing  wliich  was  never  to  be  foiigotten.  Do  yon  remember  the  first  ttuM  yon 
saw  a  mountain,  the  ooean»  or  the  forest?  D.o  yon  ftenember  the  holy  sur- 
prise vrith  wliieh  you  reot^^niaed  in  the  reality  the  drsasM  of  your  lmagina» 
tionP  With  Oehlenscliljiger^s  poetry,  tliere  came  a  dream  over  aliment  minds 
in  these  oonntries,  that  the  greatest  and  most  preebns  in  tliair  liistory,  the  in* 
nermost  lifo  of  their  n^^onal  «3ustenee,  was  something  which  was  common  to 
them  all;  and  now  that  they  had  met  together,  they  felt  with  holy  sorprise  the 
truth  of  their  dreams.  Two  thousand  messengers  flew  ont  from  this  mooting 
to  two  thousand  homes,  and  each  oanied  a  new  idea  under  his  wings,  the 
idea  of  the  Soandinavian  union. 

The  flag  was  hoisted  and  hailed  with  i^iplanse.  Then  these  oame  a 
No  one  eoold  telloxaetly  wluit  this  flag  meant.  Man's  understanding  is 
fined  to  that  which  he  needs.  When  it  pretends  to  soar  into  higgler  r^ons  it 
is  only  jrunning  wild.  And  at  that  ti«e»  between  1840  and  I860,  the  neeaasifcy 
of  a  Soandinaviaa  uidon  appeared  only  as  a  dim  spot  in  the  horinon.  But  aH 
felt  that  the  flag  meant  something  veqr  oerious*  and  when  it  began  to  fla|i  in 
tlie  wind,  all  the  poultry  fluttered  and.  Qackled.  A  union  boiwuen  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmarki  How  absurd!  oried  the  hens.  And  how  impoastble! 
answered  thegeese.  The  disBussjoa In  tlie pepem  was  very  aingular,  but  very 
oharacteristia  On  the  one  hsAdf  long,  long  articles  filled  with  olgeetaons, 
miles  of  oolonins  crowded  with  patriotic  proteatatftone,  ifith  glowing  prophe> 
cies  of  what  Russia  and  Germany  would  do,  with  vehement  dennnciatiaiia  of 
treachery  i^inst  the  two  nding  dynastiee— ^lules  of  nonsense  (for  thsKo  is 
only  one  thing  which  can  traaslorm  a  great  idea  Into  absurdity,  aam^,  sto- 
pidity,  and  there  is  only  one  thing  which  can  make  the  nocossaiy  impossHile, 
namely,  cowardice).  On  the  <Aher  hand,  shcnrt,  very  short  answers— «  little 
humor  ior  the  Russkin  prophecies  and  an  elcigant  phrase  fisr  tho  mUng 
dynasties.  That  was  all.  .For  these  men  felt  convioced  that  history  Imr- 
self  would  in  proper  time  hold  court-martial  over  all  olyeciioni^  and  they 
meant  to  do  wluit  was  righU  letting  God  take  care  of  the  oonsoqoonoes. 
Meanwhile,  as  tlie  oieceisily  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  the  reality  arose,  dr 
lenUy  but  promptly,  to  looeive  it  The  stodent-meetingB  were  followed 
by  meetings  of  clergymen,  scfaoolmastera,  lawyers,  merchants,  and  nmnu- 
fiiioturers.  Old  institutians  were  remodelled,  and  new  ones  ostaUished; 
old  laws  were  abolished,  and  new  ones  enacted.  Common  inteieets  created 
common  enterprise.  Th/B  artificial  hers  begiui  tp  fall*  and  the  waters  aonglit 
their  natural  course.  A  new  si^rit  was  working,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  in  time  the  solemn  moment  comes  oi  dioioe  betwoen  uniting  and  mov- 
ing away,  the  choice  will  be  made,  and  Scandinavia  be  laid  out  on  the  map 
as  a  country  to  which  a  letter  can  be  addressed. 

CLEXmiS  PxmsBL 
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AKD    RI8    THEORY    OF    KUSIO. 


FOUBTEEN  ;ean«g»  the  world  begBn  k<k  baar  eometfaaiig  about*'  the  ma* 
aie  of  the  fnUm  "«<-?begiui  leather  to  be  told  aomething  abpufc  it;  for  there 
are  ears  that  hear  iioi»  and  i»  all  mattew  the  speaker  la  one  and  the  hearer  ia 
aaothec*  Beally  tohaar,  ]l»  ia  neeeaBary  to  iiatea*  aod  en  this  aol^eoli  tiie  world 
did  very  little  liateaing*  .The  man  who  thought  that  he  had  aomethii:^  to  aay 
about  the  oomiiig  masie  waa  Biohard  Wa^^r*  a  muaiciaa  and  oompoaer  by 
pgofeaaioB,  who,  although  he  had  theo  attidaed  the  laatare  age  of  forty-sevea 
years*  and  had  been  wnting  laasio  for  thirty  of  theni»  had  not  yet  uttered  a 
auigle  strain  that  lived  in  the  world^a  memory.  JEdueated  in  his  earlier  yeaia 
by  a  stepfather,  who  was  a  pafaiter,  in  his  own  art,  on  the  death  of  this  semi* 
parental  instrnotor  he  turned  his  attention  to  musio,  and  studied  the  piaw^ 
liorto;  but  unwHling  to  submit  to  the  discipliae  of  his  toaeher*  he  in  torn  aocm 
gaTe  up  this  study,  and  declaring  himself  a  poet,  set  to  work  at  writing  tragedy. 
£re  long,  however,  a  hearing  of  some  of  Beetboven^s  symphonies  revealed  to 
him,  as  it  has  to  mai^  anoUieri  that  he  was  himaelf  a  musical  composer  and 
could  write  grand  symphonies.  So  Wordsworth,  as  Lamb  once  said,  could 
have  written  '^  Hamlel^"  **  if  he  had  a  mind  to.''  Wagner  produced  an  over- 
ture which  was  performed  at  Leipsic,  and  received  with  some  favor;  but  it 
revealed  chiefly  the  need  of  the  composer  to  givchimself  to  the  study  of  fugue 
and  counterpoint,  an  elementary  braaoh  of  his  a^  to  which  he  liad  thus  far 
thought  himself  superior.  Indeed,  at  no  period  of  his  liie  has  he  been  able  to 
see  any  noteworthy  relation  between  small  beer  and  Wagnerism;  the  exist- 
ence of  such  aa  ism  having  been  early  established  in  his  miiftd  as  an  article  of 
faith.  One  of  its  manilsstations  was,  as  might  have  been  expected^  a  lack  of 
reverence,  and  even  of  respect,  for  the  work  of  men  wImhii  the  world  still  psv* 
siste  in  regarding  as  greater  than  h»^  At  &p|^n  he  produced  with  some 
success  his  '^Bienai'*  and  "^Der  fliegende  Houander"  C*The  Flying  Duteh- 
maa '') ;  and  soon  after,  bdn^ag  out  there  Gluck's  immortal  '*  Akeste,''  a  work 
of  the  very  highest  grade  la  the  musical  dramas  he  had  the  hardihood  to  re- 
touch it!  Xn  the  words  of  a  critie  not  ill  disposed,  Gasparini,  an  admirer  of 
••  liohepgrin ''  and  **  Tannhtaser,"  he  suppressed  certain  ains,  and  in  some  airs 
and  concerted  pieces,  even  certain  phrases  which  did  not  conform  to  his  preccm- 
oeived  notions,  and  under  the  pretext  of  purifying  and  ennobling  Gluck,  he 
despoiled  the  work  of  some  of  its  most  delicate  inspbratioaa;    So  might  that 

diatinguished  but  not  yet  immortal  dramatist,  Mr.  < ^  attempt  the  ennobling 

and  purifying  of  one  <^  Shakespeare^s  tragedies*  just  aa  Nahuin  Tate  ennobled 
and  purified  *' King  Lear.** 

It  is  right  to  take  iato  consideration  these  ohanoteristie  maaifbatations  of 
Wagner's  mental  trails;  but  it  would  aot  be  right  to.  allow  them  to  pervert 
our  perception,  or  preju^ially  to  blunt  our  iqipreciation  of  the  actual  worth 
of  anything  that  he  has  doncw  His  thewy  of  muski,  and  what  he  has  composed 
Infllnstration  of  that  theory,  should  be  Judged  upon  their  own  merits,  apart 
i3cQm  his  personal  peculiarities.  Criticism  should  not  be  deprived,  even  by 
Just  resentment,  of  its  greatest  privilege  and  highest  function,  the  recognitioii 
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and  the  weloome  of  a  new  development  of  art,  a  fresh  on^uriiig  from  the 
spring  of  beaaty,  exhanstless  although  intermittent. 

And  could  there  be  a  more  allaring  hope,  a  more  sedoctiTe  promise,  to  the 
lover  of  music  who  has  not  yet  learned  its  place  in  art,  than  that  held  oat  by 
Wagner,  that  it  shall  become  truly  a  poetic  language,  uttering  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  accents  unmistakable  by  all  mankind?  For  this  is  what  Wagner 
does  promise ;  and  he  adds  moro— that  music  and  poetry,  Ihe  poetry  of  musical 
sounds  and  the  poetry  of  words,  shall  be  complements  and  handmaidens 
to  each  other,  that  they  shall  be  twins  bom  of  one  divine  conception,  or 
rather,  that  beautifhl  monster  dreamed  of  by  lovers,  but  never  yet  found,  two 
bodies  with  one  souL  This,  indeed,  would  satisfy  the  longing  wl^h  all  men 
have  felt,  until  they  thought,  and  which  found  its  expression  in  the  line  so 
often  quoted,  *<  Music  married  to  immortal  verse.^  But  that  wedding,  often 
as  its  banns  have  been  published,  has  never  taken  place.  The  inunottality 
has  been  only  on  one  side.  Jupiter  has  consumed  the  ambitious  Semele,  or 
Dian  has  kissed  Endymion,  the  unconscious  shepherd.  The  words  to  which 
great  music  has  been  written  have  been  of  as  litHe  value  or  meaning  as  the 
music  which  has  been  written  to  noble  words.  I  speak  of  lyric  and  drunatio 
themes,  not  of  masses,  oratorios,  and  other  religious  works.  In  songs  and  in 
the  musical  drama,  the  history  of  music  shows  but  one  or  two  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  words  and  music  are  never  of  like  worth;  and  without  excep- 
tion, it  is  true  that  the  artist  in  language  and  the  artist  in  inarticulate  sovmd, 
fdthongh  they  may  work  together,  never  divide  attention. 

Wagner  proposes  to  change  all  this.  He  declares  tiiat  music  thus  ho'  luft 
been  wronged  by  being  unequally  yoked;  that  Pegasus  has  been  chained  to 
the  lyric  car  with  a  donkey,  but  that  hereafter  the  muse  of  lyric  drama  shall 
rein  a  winged  team,  and  Water  both  at  Hippocrene.  He  complains,  too,  not 
only  of  the  meanness  and  lack  of  significance  in  the  words  to  which  music  has 
l)een  written,  but  of  the  formal  and  unmeaning  character  of  the  music  itself.  Its 
beauty  is  merely  sensuoiu,  and  it  has  no  higher  fhnction  than  that  of  giring  the 
vocalist  an  opportunity  of  pleasing  the  ear,  either  by  the  simple  and  adequate 
utterance  of  symmetrical  musical  forms,  or  by  the  display  of  higlily  skiUed  to- 
calisation  which  has  no  more  meaning  and  is  little  more  worthy  of  intelligent 
admiration  than  the  leaping,  whirling,  and  foot-twinlding  of  a  ballet-dancer. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  good  ground  for  this  arraignment.  Opera, 
by  which  we  all  generally  mean  Italian  opera,  can  hardly  be  accused  in  this 
respect  in  terms  too  sweeping  or  too  damnatory.  Professing  to  be  dramatic,  its 
body  and  its  spirit  have  been  for  the  most  part,  and  until  very  recently,  for- 
mally and  stupidly  undramatic.  Its  melodic  phrases  have  rarely  had  any 
dramatic  meaning,  and  the  forms  into  which  they  were  worked  were  totally 
and  inherently  at  variance  with  any  true  dramatic  expression.  To  this  gen- 
eral judgment  of  the  opera  of  former  years  there  is  hardly  any  exception  bat 
that  of  such  comic  music,  for  instance,  as  Figaro's  **  Largo  al  fiftctotum ;  **  and 
after  all  there  is  but  one  **  Largo  al  factotum."  But  what  could  be  more 
dramatically  inept  and  absurd  than  the  formula  upon  which  operas  were  rig- 
orously constructed  during  the  half  century  or  more  in  which  Rossini  was 
prince  of  all  operatic  composers — ^was,  because  he  deserved  to  be  so,  becmnse 
he  could  do  incomparably  best  what  was  required  to  be  doneP  It  was  demand- 
ed that  the  libretto  should  be  so  written  that  tiiere  should  be  a  grand  air  far 
the  prima  donna,  a  grand  i^r  for  tiie  prime  tenore,  a  grand  duet  for  those 
two,  another  grand  duet  for  one  of  them  and  the  prime  basso,  or  a  trio  for 
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the  three,  or  a  quartet  for  the  three  and  a  contralto,  with  an  opportunity  for 
a  grand  concerted  piece  as  a  finale.  Unless  these  occasions  for  display  were 
giyen,  great  singers  would  not  sing,  the  public  would  not  go  to  hear ;  and  com- 
posers were  obliged  to  humor  the  great  singers  and  the  public.  An  eminent 
critic,  Mr.  Chorley  I  belicTe,  once  found'fault  with  "  Don  Giovanni "  itself, 
because  it  contained  no  grand  arias  worthy  to  be  rocaliaed  by  great  artists.  But 
what  could  be  plainer  upon  the  face  of  it  than  that  upon  such  a  rigid  pattern 
nothing  of  real  dramatic  significance  could  be  constructed?  Opera  became  a 
mere  occasion  for  vocal  display.  And  the  violence  done  to  the  true  dramatic 
spirit  was  made  more  flagrant  and  more  outrageous  by  the  structure  of  the 
duets  and  other  concerted  pieces.  In  these  the  stanzas  given  to  the  various 
characters  were,  of  course,  written  in  the  same  measure  and  consisted  of  the 
same  number  of  lines;  otherwise  they  could  not  be  sung  together  in  the  same 
rhytlimical  musical  cadence.  One  result  of  this  system  was  that,  however 
different  the  characters  and  the  positions,  and  however  various  the  emotions, 
of  two  personages  who  sang  a  duet,  they  expressed  themselves  in  the  same 
musical  language.  First  one  sang  the  air,  then  the  other  sang  the  same  air, 
and  then  they  sang  together,  if  not  the  same  strain,  one  which  had  of  course 
bat  a  single  musioil  motive,  although  one  of  the  singers  might  be  uttering 
words  expressing  love  and  hope  and  the  other  those  of  rage  and  despair.  The 
atmoture  of  the  grand  aria  or  cavatina,  which  required  always  a  slow  move- 
ment to  be  followed  by  a  brilliant  allegro,  was  absurd  enough,  but  the  duets 
and  trios  were  absolutely  defiant  of  common  sense.  Look  for  example  at  the 
lltet  movement  of  the  duet  between  Othello  and  lago  in  Rossini^s  opera 
<*i>tello."  It  Is  the  scene  in  which  the  jealous  and  disappointed  "ancient^* 
completes  his  fiendish  temptation  of  the  Moor.  Othello  declares  that  he  will 
no  longer  brave  the  anger  of  an  adverse  &te,  and  that  he  will  die,  but  that  he 
shall  die  avenged  if  he  dies  after  Desdemona: 

Lira  d*aTTeno  HUto 

lo  pi6  noa  Cemero. 
Mono,  ma  TendleatOb 

Si  doppo  lei  moixa 

lago  rings  almost  the  same  words,  but  with  the  variation  that  he  ought  not  to 
braye,  etc.,  <*  temer  ^h  non  dovro,'^  and  that  he  shall  finally  triumph  over  Othello 
— **  41  Ini  trlonfero ;  ^*  all  which  he  is  supposed  to  sing '« aside,"  at  the  top  of  his 
Tcrfce,  accompanied  by  the  full  blast  of  the  orchestra.  This  idiotic  contrivance — 
it  oaimot  be  called  a  conception — ^which  hardly  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  burlesque 
of  Shakespenre^s  scene.  Is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  grand  duet. 
And  here  is  the  music  for  the  sake  of  which  this  ridiculous  violence  is  done  to 
one  of  the  most  subtly  wrought  and  moving  scenes  in  dramatic  literature : 

AlUgro  vifHiee, 


ij,¥r J.  j_r]|j.  iji\,i,  ffrif  jf^j'i 


L'i    -    ra      d'av-vep    -    lo      d'av-ver    -    m 


&t-  to 


lo 


pill         no  DO  1 


xo 


mor- 
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ro     BUI    ▼«»  •  di  •  Oft  •  to 


•i      ifep  -  p»     M     )iMr  -  n 


ro        ma       yen  -  di    -    oa    «    to        d^p  -  po       l«i      doppo    let 


s 


T-r  r   f  I  f  f  T I T  ^ 


^ 


ro 


dop  -  po        1«     -     i 


dop  -   po 


^^ 


^  y  ■  tt 


lei 


u 


mor  •  ro. 


Both  tlie  men  «lli||ftiM8Ame  air,  altlioiigli  llheir  aatures  Me  aa  imllke  as  daj  to 
night,  and  their  einotloiM  as  unlike  as  their  nutiirea.  Nor  b  Othello  allowed  to 
complete  the  expreeaion  of  his  feeling  as  it  is  written  oat  abore;  for  after  the 
first  eight  bars  lago  tokes  np  his  pamble  and  repeato  the  strain.  Then  Othello 
goes  on ;  and  after  seeeawing  thns  awhile,  they  end  with  a  grand  bawl  in  diirdi. 
Dramaticiilly  tills  is  ridiculoos— ridioaloQS  even  beyond  the  essential  monstrosity 
of  opera;  fbr  in  its  very  oonception  opera  is  inherentiy  monstrons*  although 
like  some  other  monstrous  things  it  has  a  fiadkm/d<m  beyond  that  of  rimple 
nature.  And  what  an  air  for  such  a  dramatie  ritnation!  A  flashy,  shal- 
low thing,  well  enough  for  a  cornet-a-pistons  at  a  promenade  concert,  but  for 
emotional  expression  as  empty  as  a  blast  upon  a  fish-horn.  And  yet  this  duet 
was  never  sung  by  a  great  tenor  and  a  great  Ixuritone — say  by  Ruluni  and 
Tamburini^without  calling  forth  extravagant  demonstrations  of  delight  from 
the  most  oultiviUed  audieooes  in  Europe.  Xheir  pleasure  was  not  only  nnafleoted* 
it  was  great  and  poigniUit;  but  it  waa  purely  sensiKMiSft.  «nd  had  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  emotion  proper  to  the  dramatic  rituatioa.  We  need  net,.  Iiow- 
ever,  go  to  his  operas  for  an  example  of  the  severance  wbieh  Bfissini  could  «^ 
feet  between  the  sentiment  of  the  words  to  which  he  wsote  and  the  nnsio 
Uiat  he  wrote  for  tiiem.  Of  such  violence  his  last  important  work,  the  '*  Sta- 
bat  Mater,'^  fhmishes  us  with  hrnkal  examples*  of  which  perhaps  tiie  "O^us 
animam'*  most  outrages  all  sentiment,  all  propriety,  almost  all  deoMM^. 
The  grandeur  of  the  Virgin  mother's  sorrow  before  the  dead  body  of  her  di- 
vine Son  is  expressed  by  a  series  of  phrases  more  suggestiv^^f  the  leapings 
of  a  colossal  kangaroo  than  of  any  human  emotion,  not  to  say  of  any  motiier's 
grief.  Its  every  j)ar  is  an  offence  against  common  sense  and  good  taste,  sad 
if  music  could  express  blasphemy,  would,  to  a  religious  mind,  be  blasphemons. 

Aliegro  ffiautoio. 


I^AV,  J.  i?|f  Qf'  Jk-  ji 


On   -    -   jus 


a    •     -    m    « 


ge    -    men 
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i-r  ■  p\r'  J?i^'  Hi^i  ^us  m 


.    .    trii  •   tea  tMn       et  do   <-    ka    - 

And  jet  it  has  undeniably  a  certain  kind  of  beauty,  sensuous  and  low  although 
it  be,  and  weU  played  upon  an  ophecllde  or  a  trombone  it  gives  pleasure  by 
symmetry  of  musical  form,  and  an  expression  of  sustained  power  and  mastery 
of  means. 

Like  fault  might  be  justly  found  with  much — shall  wo  say  with  most? — of 
Roesini^s  compositions;  and  he  may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  greatest  genius  and 
the  grand  exemplar  of  his  kind.  And  yet  he  has  left  us  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  tlie  truly  dramatic  style  of  operatic  writing  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  musi6.  For  that  which  Wagner  preaches  and  makes  so  much  ado 
about  is  in  itself  no  new  thing,  and  is  to  be  found  in  eminent  perfection  in  the 
operas — the  "  Orphte^'  and  the  '*  Alceste  **— of  the  great  master  whose  work  he 
thought  it  becoming  In  him  to  retouch.  This  musical  declamation  is  not  re- 
citative exactly,  nor  is  it  melody,  or  at  least  square  melody ;  a  square  melody 
being  one  which,  like  most  airs  or  "  tunes,^*  consists  of  four  strains  of  equal 
length,  and  wiiich,  starting  upon  one  harmony,  the  tonic,  passes  into  a  second, 
the  dominant,  and  often  into  a  third,  the  sub-dominant,  and  retunis  at  its  close 
to  the  harmony  of  the  tonic  firom  which  it  started ;  thus  corresponding  to  the 
lines  of  the  four  sides  of  a  square.  Nearly  all  the  great  melodies  that  have 
been  written — all  that  have  lived  in  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  world — are  con- 
structed upon  this  modeL  Formality  and  symmetry  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  melody — as  essential  to  it  as  the  scientific  division  of  the  octave  into  the 
diatonic  scale,  without  which  the  simplest  melody  and  harmony  are  absolutely 
impossible.  Hence  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks,  with  all 
their  rhapsodies  about  music,  did  not  reaUy  know  what  music — ^that  which  we 
call  music— was. 

Opposed  to  melody  of  this  kind  is  recitative,  in  wliich  there  are  no  formal 
correspondence  of  phrases,  and  no  regularly  recurring  ctesural  pauses,  but  in 
wliich  the  singer  merely  declaims  as  long  as  is  necessary,  to  a  free  instru- 
mental accompaniment.  But  more  than  a  little  recitative  becomes  tedious. 
It  bores  us.  We  know  in  our  hearts  that  it  bores  us,  even  if  it  be  written  by 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  although  we  may  be  ashamed  to  say 
so.  An  opera  or  an  oratorio  made  up  of  recitative  would  drive  an  honestly 
acting  audience  out  of  the  house  at  its  first  performance,  which  would  proba- 
bly be  its  last.  Bat  there  is  a  kind  of  lyric  music  which,  without  being  formal 
melody  on  the  one  hand  or  bald  recitative  on  the  other,  is  at  once  melodic  and 
declamatory,  and  is  thus  well  fitted  to  dramatic  expression.  Of  this  kind  of 
composition  Gluck  was  a  great  master.  But  not  to  go  so  far  back  as  the  time 
of  the  triumphant  rival  of  Piccinl,  we  may  find  In  Rossini's  '*  Tancredi^*  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  existing  examples  of  this  purely  dramatic  style  of  music. 
It  is  the  recitative  which  precedes  the  exquisite  air  "  Di  tanti  palpiti,^  an  im- 
mortal inspiration,  worthy  of  any  composer  that  ever  wrote.  The  strain  *'  Mi 
rivedrai,  ti  revedro^*  has  a  simple,  enchanting  tenderness  and  grace  that 
might  have  been  the  flower  of  one  of  Mozart^s  happiest  days.  The  preceding 
part  of  the  8cena  is  worthy  of  such  a  termination.  It  is  too  long  to  be  quoted 
here ;  but,  too  often  omitted  in  the  published  copies  of  the  air,  it  is  yet  common- 
ly accessible  enough  for  reference.  Every  lover  of  music  who  does  not  know 
it  well  should  turn  to  it  and  study  it  aa  a  masterpiece  of  musical  rhetoric.    It 
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is  called  re€ltatiye ;  bat  eyen  the  first  part,  **  O  patria,  dolce  e  ingrata  patria,** 
is  far  removed  from  the  arid  succession  of  unmeaning  intervals  too  commonly 
produced  under  that  name.  It  has  on  the  contrary  an  emotional  signific&noe, 
and  a  large  loveliness  of  phrase.  It  is  not  melody,  but  it  is  melodic,  and  is  in 
fact  melodious  declamation.  The  succeeding  passage,  **Ta  ohe  aooendi/*  b 
more  symmetrical,  has  a  defined  rhythm,  but  is  still  not  sustained  m^ody; 
and  the  whole  scene  is  a  beautiful  example  of  what  could  be  done  in  the  way 
of  really  dramatic  musical  expression  by  an  Italian  composer  who  had  no 
theory,  nor  dream  of  a  theory— only  inspiration,  genius — and  who  wrote  it, 
motu  proprio,  before  Wagnerism  was  heard  of,  as  unconscious  that  he  was  utter- 
ing the  music  of  the  future  as  M.  Jourdain  was  that  he  had  been  speaking 
prose  all  his  life. 

But  there  is  lamentably  little  of  such  writing  in  the  operas  that  held  the 
stage  until  within  the  last  few  years.  Donizetti — not  a  man  of  genius,  not  a  com- 
poser of  the  first  class  even  among  modern  Italians,  yet  one  who  had  muaical 
intuitions  and  a  gift  of  spontaneous  melody,  although  not  of  a  high  order  (he 
could  not,  for  example,  have  written  '*  Di  tanti  palpiti  *'  any  more  than  he 
could  have  taken  to  himself  the  wings  of  the  morning) — ^was  the  first  to  break 
in  upon  the  old  formal  meaningless  style,  and  to  give  to  modem  operatic 
music  some  freedom  and  some  dramatic  force.  His  "  Anna  Bolena  "  marks  a 
period  in  Italian  opera,  and  his  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  by  its  famous  quar- 
tet and  its  final  air,  took  a  long  stride  toward  the  real  dramatization  of 
opera.  Verdi,  coarse,  blatant,  strident,  voice-destroying,  yet  with  a  gift  of 
melody,  advanced  still  further  toward  the-  same  much-desired  end.  Verdi^s 
elaborate  finales  are  composed  upon  the  model  of  the  quartet  in  "Lu- 
cia"; his  declamatory  airs  in  andante  or  allegretto  movement  are  worked  out 
more  or  less  upon  that  of  Edgardo^s  dying  scene.  His  allegros,  always  mean 
and  vulgar,  are  peculiarly  his  own.  But  compare  one  of  his  operas  with  one 
of  Rossini's,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  essential  difference  between  them 
(setting  aside  secondary  traits,  instrumentation,  and  the  like)  is  that  Rosslnrs 
are  more  or  less  a  collection  of  airs,  duets,  trios,  and  concerted  pieces,  con- 
nected by  recitative  of  more  or  less  value,  but  that  Verdi's  are,  however  feebly, 
imperfectly,  and  coarsely,  musical  dramas.  The  model  which  Wagner  sets 
up  as  his  is  one  which  other  composers  have,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
had  in  their  minds,  one  toward  wliich  operatic  music  has  long  been  tending. 
The  point  to  be  determined  is  how  this  end  is  to  be  reached,  and  with  what 
degree  or  proportion  of  mere  musical  declamation,  apart  fh>m  formal  melody, 
opera  will  be  tolerable.  What  is  the  dramatic  value  of  poetry  in  dramatic 
music?  and  can  literature  and  music  work  together?  All  this  must  in  the 
end  be  determined  by  experiment  If  what  is  sought  in  the  music  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  which  has  more  or  less  been  sought  in  the  music  of  the  past,  be  at> 
tainable,  genius  will  attain  it.  Once  attained,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed ;  for 
there  is  no  reasoning  with  genius,  no  talking  down  accomplished  fact.  But 
Wagner  has  yet  shown  no  evidence  of  musical  genius,  only  of  musical  skill 
and  constructiveness.  He  has  uttered  no  musical  thought  that  has  any  value 
in  itself;  and  he  is  too  old  now  for  the  day-spring  of  that  l)eauty  to  dawn  upon 
him.    To  consider,  then,  the  nature  of  his  experiments. 

What  dramatic  music  asks  of  the  dramatist,  if  so  we  may  call  the  writer 
of  the  words  which  are  to  be  sung,  is  merely  a  plot  which  shall  interest  situ- 
ations striking,  natural,  and  emotional,  and  verse  the  rhythm  of  which  adapts 
itself  easily  to  melodic  forms  and  the  utterance  of  singers.     We  need  no 
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dratnatio  poem.  Indeed,  poetry  is  saperfluoiu;  except  the  fniit  of  that  poetic 
ima^nation  which  creates  dramatic  situation  and  works  out  dramatic  interest* 
progress,  and  climax.  Fancy,  richness  of  thought,  beauty  of  illustration,  and 
eyern  fine  discrimination  of  character,  are  more  than  thrown  away.  They  are 
cumbrous  surplusage  which  distract  the  attention  of  the  composer  of  the  music 
if  he  should  give  them  any  attention.  His  function  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
his  art,  which  is  only  to  express  emotion,  either  that  of  the  personages  of  the 
drama  as  it  is  elicited  by  action  and  situation,  or  (chiefly  by  means  of  the  or- 
chestra and  the  ohoms)  that  of  the  audience  as  elicited  by  what  passes  before 
their  eyes.  All  expression,  all  emotional  effect,  all  decoration  or  illustration, 
should  be,  nay,  must  needs  be,  left  to  the  music.  The  words  of  a  musical  drama 
are  in  themselves  nothing;  they  are  made  to  be  hidden,  the  mere  skeleton  of 
the  work;  bones  which  the  musician  is  to  cover  with  the  flesh  and  blood,  the 
warmth,  the  strength,  and  the  beauty  of  humanity.  And  yet  if  the  hidden 
skeleton  be  not  sound  and  naturally  proportioned,  the  creature  will  be  a  dwarf^ 
or  a  monster,  or  a  crippia 

The  notion  that  two  arts  are  to  Join  for  one  effect  is  the  falsest  that  ever  '] 
was  evolved  by  the  spirit  of  eclecticism— eclecticism  which  never  did,  nor  • 
ever  can,  create  anything  new,  or  strong,  or  beantiftil.  If  the  vehicle  of  dra- 
matic or  Ijno  expression  is  to  be  language,  it  must  be  language  only ;  if  mu- 
sic, then  only  music.  Whether  we  would  have  it  so  or  not«  this  must  be;  for 
words,  as  expressive  of  thought,  distinguished  from  the  suggestion  of  emo- 
tion, are  almost  undistinguishable  in  lyric  music,  and  quite  undistinguishable 
in  the  musical  drama.  Wagner  insists  upon  and  labors  at  a  dramatic  poem 
which  shall  share  with  the  music  to  which  it  is  sung  in  producing  the  dramat- 
ic effect  of  the  performance.  Vain  effort  '*  Lohengrin,'^  vrritten  in  German, 
was  translated  into  Italian;  and  except  for  such  of  the  audience  as  defy  com- 
mon sense,  and  set  at  naught  all  dramatic  illusion  by  glancing  from  the  stage 
to  those  impertinent  *'  Books  of  thoprun  talian  nenglish,''  and  from  the  books 
to  the  stage,  it  might  as  well  have  been  sung  in  Greek  or  in  English  itself. 
No  crotchet  more  absurd  was  ever  hatched  than  that  the  thoughts  of  a  poet  can  * 
engage  the  attention  of  those  who  are  listening  to  the  music  which  those  vei^ 
thoughts  may  have  inspired.  A  few  words  suggestive  of  emotion  may  be 
heard,  and  have  dramatic  value,  but  than  these  no  more.  The  impossibility 
is  both  physical  and  psychological. 

This  incapacity  of  mind  and  body  to  receive  an  impression  from  two  me- 
diums of  expression  at  once  conforms  to  and  cooperates  with  the  require- 
ments of  all  art  Every  art  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  Every  art  has  limits,  in 
endeavoring  to  pass  which  it  becomes  not  only  powerless  but  ridiculous ;  but 
withTn  those  limits  it  admits  no  rival,  no  coworker.  Hence  it  is  that  great 
music  is  not  written  to  great  poetry,  that  music  is  not  married  to  immortal  ' 
verse.  A  beautiful  song,  like  one  of  those  which  Shakespeare  has  scattered 
through  his  plays,  needs  no  music.  By  its  inherent  quality  it  attains  its  end. 
In  itself  it  is  a  song.  It  sings  itself,  and  is  both  words  and  music.  What 
would  *'  Take,  O  take  those  lips  away  "  gain  by  being  sung  to  any  music  P  If 
the  music  were  great,  the  poetic  value  of  the  thoughts  would  be  lost,  or  sink 
out  of  sight  for  the  time;  if  the  music  were  inferior  to  the  words,  it  could  only 
provoke  the  resentment  of  impertinence.  Hence  it  is  that  lyric  writing  not 
of  the  highest  order,  that  which  embodies  the  pleasant  suggestion  of  emotion 
in  flowing  rhythm,  without  much  strength  or  beauty  of  expression,  is  most  fr^ 
quently  made  the  vehicle  of  fine  musieftl  thought.    The  composer  expresses 
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that  whkak  the  wmg  htm  MSiggested  to  kkn.  Hk  l«  the  pMrfon,  Irfs  it»  periMsi 
utterance.  Lyrio  ezpreafliott  mtiy  oome  firoa  one  ■oiil»  iMt  fbom  two.  Woidi 
written  for  momc  ahoold  merely  minister  oecaeioB,  and  be  the  Immfale,  munes 
aneleoa  of  beauty,  like  a  Uade  of  gnua  made  aplend&d  by  the  jewela  of  liw 
morning. 

Not  only  ia  every  art  snffioienl  to  itself,  bat  all  true  art  ia  anperlor  to  the 
sabBtance  in  whioh  it  works.  The  value  of  a  stetoe  ia  in  ifca  fans*  It  ia  aa 
beautifkil  in  clay  as  it  ia  in  marble;  and  if  it  were  in  f^ald,  aliifes  woith  beyoad 
its  form  mi|^t  jnat  as  well  be  in  the  shape  of  ingeta.  Statnea  Btm  put  in  mar- 
ble or  in  bronae  only  that  their  beanty  may  endave.  MorepTec;  the  fgwestaass 
of  any  work  of  art  bears  a  certain  proportian  to  the  nnlikaneaa  of  thesnl^ 
stance  in  which  it  works  to  the  obfeot  represented.  The  aMetary  ^  tbe  ail  ke- 
istg  eqoaU  the  greater  this  nnlikeness  the  higher  the  plsaflue  lecaiTed.  The 
result  must  not  be  too  like  reality,  or  the  skill  whioh  ptodnoes  it  eeasiis  to  be 
art,  and  becomes  mere  imitation;  and  nothing  Is  wane  than  mere  imitatioD 
except  reality.  It  is  a  condition  of  the  hi^er  pleaaarea'to  he  derived  from 
art,  that  we  should  iiever  be  deoeived,  but  that  we  should  always  aee^  and  see 
very  plainly,  that  we  are  not  looking  upon  reality.  Aad  in  pvopertioa  to  the 
strength  of  this  impression,  combined  with  the  vtvidaees  of  tiie  anggeatimi  of 
the  truth  of  nature,  is  the  high  quality  of  the  pleasure  we  reoeive.  Yet  fiir- 
ther,  we  must  see  |hat  the  artist  did  not  strive  topraduoe  tlia  eibot  of  reality. 
It  is  a  defiance  of  this  last  condition  of  beanty  in  art  which  makes  wax  figmrea 
repulsive  and  ridiculous.  If  it  be  truct  as  some  have  believed,  that  the  great 
Greek  statues  were  colored  like  nature  (of  which  there  doea  not  appear  to  he 
sufficient  evidence),  and  that  tlieir  coloriess  condition  is  due  merely  to  the 
lapse  of  timjB,  then  we  owe  to  accident  the  attainment  of  the  higlMst  effect  of 
plastic  art.  If  Ibrm  ii  our  medium  of  expression,  let  it  be  form  only;  if  color, 
only  color.  True,  painting  essays  to  express  both  Ibrm  and  color.  Bat  it 
gives  no  actual  form.  It  works  upon  a  flat  sur&ce.  You  cannot  get  behliid 
the  figures  in  a  picture.  The  only  medium  of  expression  in  painting  is  color 
limited  by  outline,  by  which  alone  it  expresses  form.  If  a  painter  were,  by 
moulding  his  canvas,  to  round  out  his  figures,  he  would  mwely  make  them 
and  himself  ridionlous.  He  must  express  form,  that  is,  snrfiaee  and  solidity, 
by  modelling,  which  he  does  by  varying  the  tint  and  the  intenstly  of  his  odor. 

The  pertinence  of  these  considerations  to  the  musical  drama  is  in  tltts: 
that  if  music  is  to  be  the  medium  of  expression,  it  should  be  music  only. 
Whatever  is  added,  eitlier  of  other  arts  or  of  imitation  of  real  life,  by  so  mnch 
does  the  result  siidE  in  the  scale  of  art.  Seene-painting  when  it  passes  the 
point  of  mere  snggestiveness  of  situation^  costume  when  it  attracts  attention 
to  itself,  show,  pomp  and  procession,  tinsel  and  banners,  and  the  sup^tnn- 
meraries  who  bear  them*-Hill  these  are  an  offence  and  an  abomination.  So 
even  the  perceptible  presence  of  the  poet,  the  very  dramatic  poet^  upon  thelyric 
stage,  is  more  tlian  superfluity ;  it  is  intrusion ;  or  it  would  be  so  if,  as  we 
have  seen  and  heard,  music  did  not  assert  itself  and  blow  the  poet  and  his 
pretensions  into  the  air.  For  poetry  expresses  thought;  true,  it  also  expresses 
feeling,  but  feeling  by  means  of  words,  which  are  only  thought  made  an- 
ditile.  But  music  (Ban  express  only  emotion  and  moods  of  mind.  It  can  ex- 
press neither  thought  nor  fact;  and  not  more  the  one  than  the  other.  Wagner 
will  have  it,  iti  his  striving  after  the  unattainable  in  art  (and  the  undesiraUe), 
that  music  preaches,  and  teaches,  and  tells  truths,  and  descrilMS  oocniTMBes 
and  objects.    He  thinks  that  in  the  second  act  of  *<  liohengria  "  he  has  described 
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snnriae  by  an  oreheaUnl  pawage.  What  he  ha»  doae,  and  ha  has  done  it  veiy 
akllfaUy»  is  merely  to  write  a  strajn  which  suits  well  with,  perhaps  eren  sug- 
{^ts»  the  mood  of  mind  begotten  in  one  who  ^ntemplates  Uie  breaking  of  the 
day.  As  to  expressing  sunrise  by  sound,  as  vreU  attempt  to  express  a  quart 
of  milk  by  a  pastoral  air,  or  a  pair  of  brass  tongs  l^  a  duet  between  two  trum- 
pets. 

The  raiUoal  £Kilt  in  this  notion  of  the  capability  of  music  is  its  failure  to 
reooipnize  the  easily  established  fact  tliat  the  samestcain,  if  unexplained  by  words 
or  aeoessoriea  of  some  kind,  will  be  interpreted  in  different  ways  by  hearers 
of  equal  sensitiveness  to  musio  and  of  equal  cultivation,  and  who  derive  irom  it 
equid  pleasure.  This  is  a  fact  of  continual  and  of  inevitable  occurrence.  In 
the  second  act  of  "  Lohengrin  *'  every  scenic  device  is  used  to  show  that  the 
day  is  breaking;  whereupon  we  all  expect  to  see  the  sun  roll  up  out  of  the 
orahestra.  Bat  if  the  stage  were  to  remain  dark,  and  no  one  came  to  draw 
water,  and  we  heard  the  same  strain,  no  mortal  oreatnre  who  had  not  been 
told  its  meaning  would  ever  think  of  sunrise, 

There  eould  not  be  a  better  illustration  of  this  misaipprehension  of  the 
foaction  of  mosio  than  Wagner  himself  furnishes  in  his  monograph  on  Bee- 
thoven, a  performance  in  which  much  knowledge  and  critical  ability  is  sadly 
muddled  with  that  sort  of  metaphysics  in  which  '*  the  par^  that's  hearin'  disna 
ken  what  the  par^  that's  speakin'  means,  and  the  parly  that's  speakln'  disna 
ken  what  he  means  himsel'.''^ 

He  [BeethoTen]  wm  nndenCood  llieftiieit,  thebrooh,  tlw  newlowa,  the  Mae  feCher,  the  meny 
ttaraw,  the  pair  of  leven,  theaeoa  oTMrdi,  ibe  ll|gbt4>f  doads,  the  voMiiwortiM  storm,  the  bltot 
of  beatUlcelly  emored  ropoee.  All  his  aoeiag  And  ebaphig  nuw  beeame  permeeted  with  tbet 
wondrous  serenity  which  was  first  imparted  to  music  through  him.  Even  the  Ument,  which  is  so 
inwardly  original  to  all  tone,  hushes  itself  into  smiles ;  the  world  regafais  its  childish  innooenee. 
'•  To-day  thou  aii  with  oe  hi  Pandlae  "--who  does  not  bear  the  Bedeemer*s  words  call  to  him  ae  ho 
listeas  to  the  paatonU  symphony?  .  .  .  Me^er  has  an  eacthly  art  created  anything  so  serene  as 
the  symphonies  in  ▲  and  F  nuOor,  with  all  of  those  works  of  the  master,  so  intimately  related  to 
them,  which  date  ftom  that  divine  period  of  his  complete  deafhesa. 

It  would  perhaps  be  harsh  to  say  that  this  is  mere  lunatic  maundering ; 
but  it  is  really  little  better.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  some  persons  to 
whom  the  *'  Pastoral  Symphony  "  says,  **  This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  ia 
Paradise  " ;  but  to  most  of  the  sane  who  hear  it,  and  who  have  probably  quite 
as  keen  an  eiy  oymant  and  thorough  understanding  of  it  as  Wagner,  it  no  more 
says  that  than  it  says,  "  €ro  thou  and  do  likewise,''  or,  ■*  Last  of  all  the  woman 
died  also."  To  me  that  symphony,  in  its  lovely  simplicity,  brings  up  by  sug- 
gestion the  moods  of  mind  through  which  I  pass  in  the  course  of  a  long,  beau- 
tiful day  in  the  later  spring.  The  evanescent,  emotional  charm  of  such  a  day 
the  composer  has  expressed  by  musical  thoughts  with  which  I  have  sympathy, 
and  which  therefore  bring  me  into  the  mood  in  which  he  was  when  he  con- 
ceived them.  This  is  the  power,  and  the  only  power  of  music.  As  to 
the  fact,  or  what  not,  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  composer^s  mood,  that  mu- 
sic cannot  express ;  and  so  ^t  is  possible  that  the  <*  Pastoral  Symphony,"  if  per* 
formed  before  an  audienoe  who  did  not  know  that  it  was  pastoral,  might  sug- 
gest to  one  class  of  hearers  one  (^ng,  to  another  another,  and  to  a  third  some- 
thing quite  different  fh)m  either'.  But  to  all  who  could  appreciate  the  music, 
including  the  composer,  it  would  in  one  respect — that  of  mood  of  mind — be  a 

•  But  can  wenotlbiglTe  (he  critic  much  metaphysics  for  toying,  "What  Is  the  dramatic  ao> 
Hon -of  the  text  to  the  opera  of  '  Leonora '  but  an  almost  repulsive  dilution  of  the  drama  presented 
hi  the  overture,  like  perhaps  a  tedious  explanatory  commentary  by  Qervinus  upon  a  soane  of 
Shakespeare's'*? 
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common  resolyent  Yet  farther,  as  to  this  appreciation  of  Beethoyen :  to 
many,  if  not  to  most  musical  readers,  the  notion  that  throngh  him  music  be- 
came serene,  will  seem,  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  him,  the  most  unreasona- 
ble, the  most  extravagant.  Of  serenity  there  is  only  so  much  in  BeetboTen^s 
music  as  goes  with  conscious  strength.  Urst,  he  is  a  Groth,  like  all  the  rest 
of  us ;  and  Gothic  art,  although  grand,  is  not  serene.  Serenity  belongs  to  an- 
cient art.  Moreover  the  man  Beethoyen  was  possessed  by  the  demon  of  un- 
rest. His  utterance  is  oftenest  a  cry,  a  protest,  a  moan,  or  a  menace.  He  is  a 
Titan  uttering  the,  endless  woes  of  the  rock-bound,  wronged  PrcMnetbens;  and 
even  his  lighter  strains  seem  to  be  only  the  laughing  moekery  of  the  waves 
that  flash  around  the  altar  of  sacrifice : 

Ilovrloav  HVjJLatoov  avapt^}ioy  yiXaffjia. 

He  leaves  to  others  the  expression  of  the  happy  serenitj  that  finds  nttenuns 
in  tibe  sweet  accords  of  ever-succeeding  harmony,  and  seems  in  his  greater 
and  more  characteristic  works  to  be  writing  under  a  consoioasness  of  part 
wrong  and  of  coming  retribution,  of  sad  memory  and  of  hope  wliose  wondrous 
brightness  is  the  brighter  for  being  often  clouded.  He  is  in  musical  axt  like 
the  discord  of  the  sharp  seventh  in  the  scale — ^the  wail  of  discontent  and  the 
clamor  for  resolution  into  the  serenity  of  the  undisturbed  accordance  of  all 
things ;  which  he  seas  before  him,  and  yearns  for,  but  cannot  reach.  Snch  is 
Beethoyen  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  a  large  proportion  of  his  dearest  lovers; 
to  whom  Wagner^s  interpretation  of  the  great  master  is  mere  fancifol  misap- 
prehension, the  result  of  an  effort  to  see  in  music  more  than  is  there  to  be  seen. 
A  similar  effort — ^to  do  more  with  music  than  can  be  done — seems  to  be  the 
guiding  motive  of  his  vocal  compositions.  Moreover,  he  lacks  the  one  great 
gift,  creative  genius.  For  inspiration  he  substitutes  labor.  His  mastery  of 
means  is  great,  his  contrivance  subtle,  and  his  finish  high;  but  he  lacks  ideas* 
Nor  is  there  any  novelty  in  his  work,  except  in  his  method.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  we  must  wait  to  understand  him ;  for,  stripped  of  their  exterior  and  elab- 
orate embroidery  of  instrumentation,  his  commonplace  thoughts  are  as  ^mple 
as  old  Father  Haydn^s  *'  A  B  C.'^  It  is  not  that  he  is  incomprehensible,  but 
only  that  he  is  dull.  Once  in  a  while  he  presents  us  with  a  pleasing  musical 
form,  and  Uiis  by  contrast  with  the  waste  before  it  seems  beautiful  and  is  ap- 
plauded, although  it  would  hardly  furnish  a  composer  of  genius  with  material 
for  a  cadence.  Nor  is  he,  aiming  at  a  new  dramatic  style,  peculiarly  dramat- 
ic. His  truly  dramatic  effects  are  rare,  and  not  musically  new.  In  *'  Lohen- 
grin ^'  the  most  emotional  and  impressive  scene,  that  between  Elsa  and  Ortud 
in  the  second  act,  attains  its  musically  dramatic  effect  only  by  the  same  means 
which  have  been  used  by  other  composers.  His  operas  depend  for  their  suc- 
cess upon  scenery,  dresses,  stage  effect,  acting,  a  large  orchestra,  superior  art- 
ists. But  musical  ideas  thtit  have  value  impress  their  beauty  if  they  are 
played  upon  an  old  spinnet.  Wagner  is  too  much  a  critic  to  be  a  great  compooer, 
even  if  not  too  much  a  composer  to  be  a  critic.  He  is  a  living  proof  that  ge- 
nius is  never  self-knowing  as  to  its  methods,  even  if  as  to  its  purposes.  He 
may  be  preparing  the  way  for  such  a  genius ;  but  he  himself  is  only  an  Ulua- 
tration  in  reverse  of  the  truth  conveyed  in  Emerson's  immortal  line, 

VtuBf  buQded  better  than  they  knew. 

Richard  Gbaitt  Whi^. 
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the  tamer  thine  own,  will  bind, 

And  to  make  thee  sing  will  blind, 

While  the  little  hip  grows  for  the  free  behhid. 

HUGH   GRANGER  knocked  more  door,  and  she  never  tamed  at  the  sound 

than  once,  giving  peal  after  peal  of  Hugh's  heavy  footsteps  on  the  uncar- 

on  the  strong  oak  door  with  his  walking  peted  floor ;  so  that  not  until  he  stood  lie- 

8tick.    The  house  seemed  like  the  house  side  her  on  the  hearth  did  he  catch  a 

of  the  dead ;  only  a  wrea^  of  dense  smoke  glimpse  of  her  small,  childish  face,  with 

from  one  of  the  chimneys  gave  him  a  cep-  preternatural  bright  eyes,  which  looked  9 

tainty  that  some  one  within  was  ezuoying  little  startled  as  they  glanced  up  at  the 

a  good  fire — a  oomfort  he  was  cold  enough  tall  stranger. 

to  appreciate.  She  did  not  change  her  position  in  the 

There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  least,  nor  think  it  needful  to  give  any 

stand  there  any  longer  stamping  his  half-  greeting  to  the  guest ;  only  she  said  care- 

frosen  feet.    If  the  servants  ff  his  kins-  lessly,  ^*  You  are  fortunate  in  finding  a 

man  failed  to  attend  properly  to  their  good  fire,  if  you  are  cold.    Holly  Lodge 

duty,  Hagh  need  not  be  the  sufferer,  if  by  doesn't  oflen  boast  of  such  a  glorious 

opening  the  door  he  could  let  himself  in.  one." 

But  this  was  easier  to  determine  than  to  '*  I  have  stood  long  enough  knocking  at 

execute,  for  the  door  was  securely  barred  the  door  to  be  chilled  to  the  bone,"  Hugh 

and  locked,  as  if  thieves  were  to  be  guard-  said  briefly, 

ed  against  as  well  as  guests.  *'  Barbara  is   getting  deaf,  I  fiincy. 

Giving  up  the  front  door  as  impractica-  Not  that  I  heard  you,  JPor  I  didn't.    But  I 

l»le,  Hugh  went  round  to  the  side  of  the  would  not  promise  to  have  let  you  in  if  I 

house  to  find  some  other  way  of  ingress —  had,"  she  said  quite  coolly. 

a  door  kept  on  latch  for  the  use  of  the  "I  like  your  fire  better  than  your  ho(»- 

family,  if  his  kinsman  had  any.    Yes,  pitality,"  Hugh  ansvrered  with  a  shrug, 

there  was  a  side  door,  and  it  stood  partly  *'  for  I  suppose  it  is  of  your  making." 

opened,  as  if  some  one  had  just  entered  by  *'  To  be  sure  it  is.    Barbara  is  stingy 

it,  and  had  forgotten  to  shut  it.  with  the  wood.    I  can  never  persuade  her 

Hugh  went  in  quickly,  as  if  afraid  that  that  two  sticks  cannot  make  a  blaze,  coax 

in  this  inhospitable  house  the  door  would  them  as  you  will,  'any  more  than  two 

be  elosed  and  perhaps  locked  in  his  face,  heirs-at-law  can  keep  from  quarrelling." 

On  the  threshold,  though,  he  stopped  a  **  Of  which  is  Barbara  skeptical — of  the 

moment  to  take  in  the  surroundings.   ^  blaze,  or  the  heirs  quarrelling  ?  "  Hugh 

It  might  be  a  parlor,  if  Hugh  judged  asked,  laughing, 

from   the   furniture,  old-fashioned   and  '*  The  two  sticks,  of  course.    Barbara 

scanty  as  it  was.    If  the  fire  was  to  be  re-  never  argues  but  upon  what  chances  to  be 

lied  on,  it  was  the  kitchen<r-a  rousing  fire  personal.    The  saving  of  the  wood  is,  un- 

freshly  fed  with  dry  fagots,  which  biased  fortunately." 

and  crackled  cheerily  in  the  huge  fire-  '*  You  have  made  ^d  havoc  in  her  sav- 

plaoe,  while  in  one  comer  of  the  ample  ings.    I  am  glad  you  have,  since  a  good 

hearth  a  small  saucepan  simmered  and  fire  is  all  the  welcome  lam  to  get." 

babbled,  giving  out  a  savory  hint  of  broth.  "  When  you  are  master  here  things  will 

A  young  girl  was  kneeling  before  the  fire  be  difierent?  "  the  girl  said,  with  a  curi- 

vrith  bandfl  outspread,  as  if  revelling  in  ous  mixture  of  assertion  and  question. 

its  wanAth.    Her  gray  cloak  vras  thrown  **  I  hope  that  will  be  some  years  off," 

back,  in  order  to  free  her  arms  of  its  Hugh  replied  sincerely.     The  idea   of 

heavy  eooumbranoe,  and  on  her  uncovered  stepping  into  dead  men's  shoes  made  him 

bead  the  ruddy  flames  reflected  their  own  shudder  a  little. 

warm  glow.    Her  back  was  toward  the  **  I  thought  you  came  here  because 
fiO 
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Cousin  Granger  is  sick,"  the  girl  said,  by  Again  Hugh  shrank  firom  such  a  poin- 

no    means    understanding    his   evident  ful  title,  but  he  had  no  chance  to  dis- 

shrinking  from  her  words.  claim  it,  for  the  girl  said,  ''  The  fagots 

**  I  came  because  I  was  sent  for*    I  hope  were  never  heaped  on  for  him.    Only, 

our  cousin  is  not  really  ill."  like  half  of  the  good  things  that  befall  us 

''  I  can't  tell  you.    I  haven't  seen  him  in  life,  he  just  chanced  to  eiyoy  them." 

for  more  than  a  week.    He  must  be  ill,  **  You're  welcome,  no  matter  how  you 

though,  for  he  has  not  put  his  foot  over  come,"   said   Barbara,  still   addressinK 

the  door-sill  since  Sunday  week.    Besides,  Hugh,  and  ignoring  the  girl.    '*  It  does 

he  lets  Barbara  stay  with  him  constantly,  my    old   eyes  good   to    see  you   here, 

which  he  never  does  if  he  can  help  it,  and  and^— " 

he  eats  nothing  but  broth."  "  It  is  Cousin  Granger  he  has  come  to 

*'  The  last  must  be  an  infallible  sign,"  see,"  interrupted  the  girl.    *'  You  don't 

said  Hugh,  laughing.    ''I  wonder  if  he  is  suppose  he  came  all  these  miles  to  see 

too  ill  to  see  me?  "  you,  do  you  7  " 

'*  1  can't  tell  you ;  yon  must  wait  until  '*  He  and  he !  "  exclaimed  Barbam  in- 

Barbara  comes.    She  can't  bo  very  long  dignantly.    "Pretty  manners  you  have! 

now. ' '  Do  yon  think  Mr.  Hugh  is  a  heathen,  and 

Barbara  vras  in  the  very  act  of  coming,  hasn't  been  christened,  that  you  can  find 

stealthily  and  cat-like.     The  unwonted  no  name  to  give  him  7  " 

firelight   must    have   told  its  own  tale  "  I  don'^suppose  his  name  is  of  mnch 

through  the  cracks  of  the  door,  which  she  oonsequence.    HLs  seeing  Cousin  Granger 

softly  opened.    At  any  rate  she  saw  noth-  is  more  to  the  point,''  the  girl  said,  nn- 

ing  but  the  brilliant  blaze,  and  the  maker  abashed  by  the  rebuke, 

of  all  the  waste  kneeling  before  it.  "  Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  have  my 

'*  What's  got  over  the  girl!"  she  ex-  name,"  said  Hugh.     "Am  I  not  yoor 

claimed  wrathfully.    "  A  Christmas  fire,  cousin  as  well  aa  old  Mr.  Granger's?  " 

and  no  holiday  to.  warrant  it.    I  might  "  Nay,  she'll  never  set  claim  to  that, 

have  known  you'd  be  about  some  fool's  even  if  she  dared  to,"  Barbara  broke  in 

trick  if  I  stayed  away  long.    All  of  my  fiercely. 

fagots  gone,  and  where  are  the  next  to  "  Why  shouldn't  I?"  asked  the  girl 

come  from?"  coolly.     "Have  I  any  right  to?  is  th? 

"  You  should  not  have  left  the  kindling  question." 

po  convenient  if  you  did  not  want  it  bum-  "  Right  ?    What  right  can  yon  have  ?  " 

ed,"  the  girl  answered  coolly.    "  But  you  began  Barbara. 

need  not  make  an  outcry,  for  I  have  saved  **  That's  shifting  the  point.    I  dmn't 

the  credit  of  the  house  this  time  by  my  want  a  question  firom  you,  but  an  an- 

prodigality."  swer." 

"  The  credit  of  the  house  will  never  be  "  And  I'll  give  yon  no  answer,"  said 

in  your  hands,  to  make  or  mar,"  Barbara  Barbara  doggedly, 

began ;  and  then,  catching  sight  of  Hugh  "  Why,  you  can  tell  yourselfy"  Hugh 

for  the  first  time,  she  added,  in  an  ag-  interposed.    "  Old  Mr.  Granger's  lather 

grieved  tone,  "  You  might  have  told  me  and  my  grandfather  were  brothers.    Now 

that  there  was  a  stranger  here,  instead  of  tell  me  how  you  are  related  to  Coosib 

letting  me——' '  Granger,  and  our  degree  6£  blood  is  quick- 

*«  Scold,"    the    girl    said    carelessly,  ly  told." 

"  You  bad  such  a  good  chance  to  use  your  The  girl  shook  her  head.    "  Yon  must 

tongue,  it  seemed  a  pity  to  balk  you."  ask  Barbara.    I  know  nothing  save  that 

"Never  mind  the  scolding,  Barbara,  my  name  is  not  Granger." 

nor  the  fire  either,  for  that  matter,  for  I  But  Barbara  was  not  to  be  qnestioned. 

was  in  some  need  of  it,"  Hugh  said  good-  She  had  poured  into  a  bowl  the  hot,  aa- 

naturedly.  vory  broth  which  had  been  sinunering  in 

"  I  never  would  have  said  a  word  of  the  saucepan,  and  saying  she  most  ip 

fault-finding  if  I  had  known  who  the  back  to  her  master,  but  would  retam  and 

kindling  was  heaped  on  to  warm,"  said  tell  Hugh  when  the  invalid  oould  «>»  hiiBy 

Barbara,  with  a  low,  eld-fashioned  cour-  she  hastily  left  the  room. 

tesy,  "  for  I  make  no  doubt  I  am  speak-  Hugh  could  not  help  laughing  at  old 

ing  to  Master  Hugh  Granger,  the  heir?  "  Barbara's  ruse  to  get  rid  of  being  ques- 
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tioned.    Bat  the  girl  frowned  angrily,  that  she  was  spoken  to.    Yet  she  answer- 

and  rising  from  her  lowly  position  before  ed  immediately,  '*  It  depends  upon  the 

the  fire,  she  walked  to  the  window.  weather  if  I  go  or  stay.    If  the  sun  comes 

*'  Never  mind,''  said  Hugh  good-ha-  out,  I  shall  not  stay  in-doors." 
moredly ;  "I  have  no  doubt  we  ar»  oous-  "  Yoa   had  better,  then,"  said  Bar- 
ins,  notwithstanding  Barbara  will  not  say  bara  threateningly, 
we  are."  But  the  girl  only  laughed  a  soft  little 

''Do you  suppose  I  care  to  claim  you  as  laugh,  which   by  no   means   betokened 

my  kinsman  ?  "  she  flashed  out.    **  W hat  fear. 

possible  benefit  could  it  be  to  me?    If  it  *'  Will  you  come,  Mr.  Hugh?  "  asked 

were  only  that,  Barbara  would  tell  me  Barbani,  and  led  the  way  out  of  the  room, 

quickly  enough,  for  she  knows  veiy  well  closely  followed  by  Hugh. 

I  do  not  care  a  rush  about  it."  There  was  a  long,  gloomy  hall  to  be 

'*  I  thought  you  did  care,"  said  Hugh,  traversed,  and  Barbara  took  the  oppor- 

a  little  abashed  by  her  rudeness.    '*  1  am  tunity  to  say,  "  You'll  find  the  master 

sure  I  do."  sadly  changed,  sir." 

"Poyou?"  she  asked.  Never  having  seen  his  cousin,  Hugh 

**  Certainly.    I  should  like  very  much'  would  have  been  perplexed  to  discover 

to  find  a  new  cousin."  wherein  lay  the  change. 

'*  Like  it  above  overseeing  Holly  Lodge,  *'He's  not  long  for  this  world,  poor 

I  suppose?"  gentleman,  and  he's  wild  to  see  you;" 

**  Holly  Lodge  is  not  mine,"  said  Hugh  Barbara  went  on  to  explain.    "  I  might 

gravely.  as  well  out  with  the  truth,  and  say  he's 

**  Not  yet,  but  it  will  be  some  day . "  something  on  his  mind  he  would  fain  out 

'*  Perhaps.     Why   did   you   question  with.    It's  not  so  very  much,  to  be  sure, 

Barbara  if  yon  did  not  wish  to  discover  but  he'll  make  the  most  of  it.    It's  the 

any  relationship   between    us?"   asked  way  with  us  all  when  death  comes  nigh 

Hugh,  wishing  to  talk  of  something  else  and  claims  us.    All  we  have  ever  done 

besides  Holly  Lodge.  looks   wonderfully   more   weighty  then 

'*I  only  want  to  find  out  who  I  really  than  when  we  did  it.    Yet  it's  no  less  a 

am — a  point  I  am  ignorant  of."  trifle.    If  I  were  yon,  I'd  just  promise 

'*  At  least  yon  know  that  you  are  old  whatever  he  asked  me  to  ;  and  then,  you 

Mr.  Granger's  cousin,"  asserted  Hugh.  know,  you  can  judge  afterwards  whether 

'*  Indeed  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind."  it  is  best  to  keep  to  it  or  not." 

*' Yet  you  call  him  cousin."  Hugh  would  have  disclaimed  such  a 

**  But  that  does  not  make  me  one.  1  laxity  of  morals,  but  Barbara  lifted  her 

oflen  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  use  the  finger  to  enforce  silence,  and  opened  a 

word."  door.    She  stood  aside  to  let  Hugh  enter, 

'^Someonemust  have  taught  you  to  do  and  then,  following  quickly,  she  softly 

it . "  closed  the  door . 

**  Barbara  told  me  when  I  first  came  here  The  room  seemed  well  lighted,  to  one 

to  live.    I  was  almost  a  baby  then — too  coming  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  hall, 

young  to  question  whether  I  had  any  right  and  the  fire  sent  up  more  smoke  than 

to  do  so  or  not."  flame  into  the  huge,  gaping  mouth  of  the 

'•You  were  not  bom  here  ?  "  chimney. 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  In  one  comer  of  the  fireplace  an  im- 

Just  then  Barbara  came  back.  mense  easy  chair  vnis  drawn,  large  enough 

"  The  master  has  sent  for  you,"  she  and  deep  enough  to  conceal  the  old  man 

said.  who  reclined  within  its  great  arms,  if  a 

"For  whom?"  asked  Hugh,  knowing  paroxysm  of  coughing  had  not  revealed 

very  well  she  meant  the  summons  for  him.  him.    So  violent  was  the  paroxysm  that 

'*  You,  sir,  if  you  please ;  and  he  says,"  Hugh  feared  the  old  man's  frail  life  would 

she  added,  turning  to  wljere   the  girl  be  ended  by  it. 

stood  by  the  window,  *'  you  are  not  to  go  Barbara  seemed  to  have  no  such  fear, 

out,  but  yoa  are  to  stay  within  call."  but  quietly  and  deliberately  poured  out  a 

The  girl  never  moved,  never  turned  her  mixture  to  still  the  cough — so  deliber- 

bead.    The  difference  in  the  intonation  of  ately,  that  Hugh  lost  patience,  and  took 

Barbara's  voice  alone  could  have  told  her  the  glass  from  her  unwilling  hand  to  ad- 
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minister  the  medicine  himself.    Bending  the  fature  master  of  Holly  Lodge  migbt 

over  the  chair,  he  watched  the  slowly  re-  be  disastrous.    So  Barbara  came  to  the 

viving  strength  of  the  sufferer,  feeling  the  wise  decision  of  making  the  omelette. 

pity  which  the  strong  and  vigorous  are  *'  Lock  the  door,"  old  Mr.  Granger  or- 

apt  to  feel  for  the  weak.  dered^  after  giving  time  for  Barbara's  re- 

**  Thank  you;  I  am  better  now,*' old  toeating  footsteps  to  die  away.    **She*ll 

Mr.  Granger  said,  in  answer  to  Hugh's  make  quick  speed  with  the  omelette,  ind 

question.     ''Every  paroxysm  seems  to  be  back  in  a  twinkle.    Lock  the  door,  I 

i*ack  me  more  than  the  last.    I  can't  have  say." 

many  more ;  my  strength  won't  last  much  Hugh  obeyed,  amnsed  at  the  old  man*s 

longer.    I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Cousin  energy. 

Hugh,  for  I  have  something  to  say  to  ''Get  a  wife.  Cousin  Hugh — get  a  wife, 

you.'*  I  say.    Women  are  ill  things  to  fall  in 

"  You'd  better  not  talk  too  much,"  the  hands  of,  bat  yon  can  quarrel  with 

warned  Barbara.    "  That  was  an  uncom*  your  wife,  and  no  fear  of  her  leaving  you. 

mon  hard  fit,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  be  fol-  She's  bound  to  stay  whether  she  likes  it 

lowed  by  another  if  you  talk  overmuch,  or  no.    It's  a  different  thing  with  one's 

You  'd  best  be  quiet. ' '  honsekeeper . ' ' 

"  Who  told  you  I  had  much  to  say  ?  "  "  You  should  have  managed  to  get  the 

asked  the  old  man  angrily.    And  then,  whip-hand  over  Barbara  before  now,  sir," 

changing  his  tone  into  a  beseeching  one,  said  Hugh,  laughing, 

he  added,  "  Cousin  Hugh  has  had  no  "  No  doubt  I  should.    But  one  grows 

dinner,  I'm  very  sure.    Can't  yon  man-  cowardly  as   the  years  increase.    Any- 

age  to  find  him  something  to  eat,  good  thing  for  .quiet,  we  say.    That  was  not 

Barbara?  "  my  creed  when  I  was  a  young  man.    Nei- 

"  There's  nothing  in  the  house— noth-  ther  is  it  what  I  want  to  speak  to  yoo 

ing  but  a  ham  bone,"  replied  Barbara  about.    It's  my  will.    I  don't  care  that 

briefly.  it  should  take  yon   by  surprise.    Hugh 

Hugh  veas  about  disclaiming  an  app&-  Granger,  are  yon  very  rare  yon  are  my 

tite,  when  he  caught  the  old  man's  eyes  nearest  tie  of  blood?" 

fixed  on  him.  "  I  think  I  am,  sir." 

"  I  will  not  olyeot  to  the  ham  bone,"  "  But  if  you  are  not?" 

said  Hugh,  willing  enough  that  Barbara  "  Why,  then,  I  am  not  yonr  lawful 

should  be  enticed  to  leave  the  room  if  his  heir,  sir." 

cousin  wished  her  to,  and  just  as  willing  "  Nonsense !     What  are  you  talking 

to  put  her  out  by  the  shoulders  if  she  de-  about?    |Iaven't  I  a  right  to  leave  my 

mnrred.  property  to  whom  I  will  7    What  do  you 

"  Barbara  can  do  mnch  better  if  she  mean  by  saying  yon  are  not  my  lawful 

will.    She  is  good  at  omelettes,  and  they  heir?    1  can  pick  one  np  out  of  the  street 

are  quickly  made,"  the  old  man  said  in  a  if  I  please." 

coaxing  tone.  "  I  suppose  yon  can,  sir." 

'*  An  omelette,  by  all  means,"  returned  "To  be  sure  I  can.    But  fortunately 

Hugh,  slightly  authoritatively.     '*  The  for  you,  I  don't  care  to.    There  is  a  pretty 

speediness  of  its  making  is  in  its  favor."  sum  in  stocks,"  the  old  man  added  in  a 

"  If  there  are  only  any  eggs,"  said  Bar-  wheedling  voice,  "  the  savings  of  year?, 

bara  hesitatingly.  Don't  waste  it,  that's  a  good  fellow.    I>e 

Was  it  better  to  stay  and  hear  what  tied  np  the  land  so  that  you  can't  part 
her  master  had  to  say,  giving  her  mite  of  with  it  if  you  would." 
approbation  or  condemnation,  or  to  make  **  I  have  no  thought  of  parting  with  it,** 
friends  with  the  new  master  by  her  good  Hugh  said,  hardly  knowing  bow  to  re- 
cooking?    The  argument  for  the  omelette  ceive  his  cousin's  conidenoes. 
wasstrenger  than  for  her  remaining,  since  "I  want  one  of  the  name  to  ovrn  the 
Barbara  knew  very  well  what  old  Mr.  place,  and   it  isn't   much  without  the 
Granger  was  about  to  oonfide  to  his  coos-  money.    IM  tike  to  know  wholl  blame 
in,  and  only  a  desire  to  weaken  the  effect  me  for  the  wish,"  he  added  fiercely, 
by  a  few  judicious  words  made  her  anx-  "I  hope  there  will  be  no  reason  to 
loos  to  tarry — words  she  could  very  well  blame  you,  sir." 
speak  another  time  ;  whereas,  to  offend  "  But  they  will.    It's  the  old  fable  oi 
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the  man  and  his  ass :  no  matter  bow  he  her  wishes,  and  I  ptomise  you  to  be  true 

loaded  it,  some  one  eried  out.  Shame  to  to  your  trust" 

him.    So  yon  see,  I'll  just  go  my  own  "I  don't  wish  you  to  be  bothered  with 

way ;  and  I've  left  everything  to  you  be-  the  girl.    She'll  not  be  troublesome  if 

cause  of  your  name.    Yet  you  are  not  my  yon  let  her  alone.    I  must  tell  her  my- 

nearest  kin,  Hugh  Granger."  self  of  our  relationship.    SbeUl  not  love 

'*  Who  is  nearer  ?  "  asked  Hugh,  nn-  me  the  better  for  the  closeness  of  it.    Say 

able  to  think  of  any  one  more  closely  re-  nothing  to  her  of  it,  but  let  her  speak  first 

la  ted  to  the  old  man  than  he  was.  herself.    She  never  would  bear  question- 

^*  The  girl  down  stairs.    Have  yon  seen  ing.    I  daresay  your  omelette's  ready 

her  7 ' '  now,  and ' ' 

Hngh  nodded.  A  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing  came, 

**  Can  you  guess  who  she  is?    But  how  and  Hugh  watched  the  old  man  gasping 

could'  you  ?    Did  you  ever  hear  I  had  a  for  bis  breath,  until  he  thought  he  mast 

daughter?"  die  in  theeflbrt.    Hugh  did  not  dare  to 

'*  She's  not  old  enough  to  be  your  leave  the  suflbrer  even  to  call  Barbara, 

daughter,  sir."  and  he  wished  devoutly  he  had  foregone 

'*  Of  course  she  is  not.    My  daughter  the  omelette  and  kept  the  old  woman  in 

died  fourteen  years  ago.    She  sent  her  the  room.    She   must   have   heard   the 

baby  to  me  by  way  of  legacy.    Kind  in  coughing,  for  she  came  speedily, 

her  to  remember  me  on  her  death-bed,  <*  There  was  no  need  to  have  locked  the 

when  I  had  disinherited  her  on  account  door,"  she  said  reproachfully,  as  Hugh 

of  her  marriage.    Her  husband  was  dead,  opened  it   for  her.    ''I've   been   these 

so  I  suppose  there  was  no  one  else  to  twenty  years  at  Holly  Lodge,  and  have 

leave  the  child  to.    Her  constitution  was  never  had  a  door  locked  on  me  before." 

good,  unfortunately,  so  she  throve  on  ''Itistimeyouhad,  then,"  said  Hugh, 

next  to  nothing."  ''  One  gets  sadly  spoiled  in  having  one*s 

*'  She  had  a  bmve  heart,  sir.*^  way  the  whole  of  twenty  years.    But  look 

^'  A  tough  one,  rather.    Most  nearts  to  your  master,  for  he  needs  your  help." 

wonld   have  broken  under  the  circum-  Barbara  turned  to  the  chair,  where  the 

stances. ' '  old  man  lay  pale  and  exhausted ,  with  closed 

«*  And  now  you  would  do  tardy  justice,  eyes,  and  Hugh,  seeing  he  was  of  no  use 

and  own  your  granddaughter?"  to  either  master  or  servant,  made  his 

''I  must;  I  would  not  if  I  could  help  escape,  and  groped  bis  way  down  the 
it.  You'll  understand  why  I  do,  some  dark  hall  to  the  half  kitchen,  half  par- 
day,  so  I'll  not  tell  my  motive.  I  can't  lor,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  ome- 
leave  the  girl  without  any  one  to  look  out  lette  and  his  cousin's  granddaughter. 
for  her.  Barbara  hates  her,  and  I  can't  The  omelette  was  there  ready  served, 
blame  her,  for  she  has  the  haughty  tern-  flanked  by  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  the  ham, 
per  of  her  mother,  blended  with  a  deal  of  which  was  by  no  means  attenuated  to  the 
foreign  impudence.  But  as  I  said  before,  bone,  as  Barbara  hinted.  There  was  no 
she  is  a  girl,  and  must  be  looked  afler. "  sign  of  the  girl,  however.    Either  the  sun- 

''She  shall  have  due  care,  sir;  I'll  set,  which  looked  the  brighter  after  the 

promise  that."   '  long  rain,  or  the  desire  to  show  JBarbara 

*'Not  in  that  way.  I  don't  want  to  she  was  not  to  be  let  or  hindered  in  having 
hamper  you.  Let  her  marry,  if  yon  her  own  way  by  word  or  order  from  her, 
choose.  She'll  bear  well  the  old  name  of  or  perhaps  it  was  just  youthful  restless- 
Granger,  and  so  lose  the  foreign  one."  ness— one  or  all,  these  causes  had  enticed 

''  I  can't  promise  that,  sir,"  said  Hugh  her  out,  and  Hugh  was  forced  to  sit  down 

gravely.  ''  I  will  pledge  my  word,  though,  to  a  lonely  meal,  a  thing  he  detested. 

to  take  good  care  of  your  granddaugh-  The  best  of  omelettes  will  spoil  by 

ter."  standing,  and  the  best  of  tempers  will 

**  She'll  need  next  to  nothing,  unless  become  irritable  under  disappointment. 

you  vrish  to  marry  her ;  and  even  then  Either  because  the  omelette  was  heavy, 

she'll  not  be  as  exacting  as  her  silly  sex  or  his  appetite  had  gone,  Hugh  left  most 

are  wont  to  be,  for  the  simple  reason  of  the  egg  on  his  plate  untouched,  and 

that  she  has  not  been  used  to  much."  lighting  a  cigar,  he  went  out  of  doors  to 

*'  Perhaps  her  needs  will  increase,"  smoke  it. 

said  Hugh,  smiling.    "  I'll  not  begrudge  There  was  neither  porch  nor  piazza  in 
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front  of  the  house,  bat  a  bruad  terrace  lingered  some  moments  longer  in  order 

flagged  with  stone,  broken  and  worn  by  not  to  appear  to  follow  her,  and  then  he 

time  and  use   into  grooves  and  holes,  too  went  round  the  corner  of  the  house  to 

where  the  rain  which  had  fallen  all  day  the  door  he  had  found  open  a  few  hours 

lay  in   small   puddles.    Hugh  Granger  before.    It  was  a  pity  be  lingered  those 

walked  up  and  down  the  rough  pavement,  moments,  for  when  he  went   into  the 

seemingly  eigoying  his  cigar,  but  in  real-  kitchen    he   found  only  Barbara   there 

ity  a  little  fretful  under  the  new  position  clearing  away  the  remains  of  his  scarcely 

of  things — as  fretful,  at  least,  as  one  of  touched  dinner, 

his  easy-going  temper  could  be.  '  "  Where  is  my  ooosin?  **  Hugh  asked 

A  little  perplexed  also  with  the  turn  Barbara  abruptly, 

fortune  seemed  to  be  making  in  his  life.  '*  Oh,  you've  found  out  yoar  kin,  have 

Heretofore  he  had  lived  to  suit  his  own  you? "  the  old  woman  asked  In  her  torn, 

whims  and  pleasure,  with  no  cares  nor  "  She's  gone  up  stairs.    He  who  has  tbe 

responsibilities.    Now,  it  seemed  likely  best  of  rights  has  sent  for  her,  and  he'd 

he  would  have  both  thrust  on  him  by  his  have  her  all  to  himself  while  he  speaks  a 

cousin.  word  to  her — an  ill  word,  to  my  mind, 

A  sorry  possession,  he  thought,  as  he  because  a  useless  one.    What's  tbe  use 

glanced  up  to  the  house  with  its  long  of  saying  what  he  has  taken  a  power 

row  of  shutterless,  broken-out  windows,  of  care  to  hold  back  ihese  long  yean, 

Originally  it  had  been  a  fine  establish-  just  because  he's  going  out  of  tbe  world? 

ment,  and  had  held  its  own  with  the  best  Nothing  but  selfishness  makes  him  do  it. 

in  the  county.    Even  now  it  showed  its  It's  been  hard  work  enough  to  keep  down 

substantial  build,  and  that  it  was  capable  her  pride  by  asking  her  who  she  is  to  put 

of  being  renovated.     For  the  credit  of  on  airs?    But  now,  with  the  proper  an- 

the  old  name,  he  would  strive  to  bring  swer  in  her  mouth,  I  shall  be  s(ure  put  to 

back  the  old  prestige  to  the  place.  it  to  manage  matters." 

And  the  girl — what  should  he  do  with  What  reply  Hugh  would  have  given 

her?  She  was  an  odd  bequest  to  put  into  was  lost  to  Barbara,  for  just  then  the 

the  hands  of  a  bachelor.    He  would  have  door  opened  from  the  hall,  and  a  brown 

to  make  some  provision  for  her  away  from  Jiead  was  just  visible.  '*  My  grandfiither 

Holly  Lodge.    And  yet  had  she  not  a  bet-  wants  you,  Barbara,"  a  dear  young Toiee 

ter  right  to  call  the  place  home  than  he  called  out ;  and  then  the  door  was  shut. 

could  ever  have,  even  though  the  law  *'  He's  told  her,"  Barbara  said  iaooni- 

gave  him  ownership  ?   Afler  all,  he  was  cally,  with  a  sigh  of  regret. 

worrying   himself    over   an   unhatched  ''  Of  course  he  has.    Didn't  he  send 

brood — the  sick  man  might  live  on  for  for  her  for  the  purpose  ?    I  wonder  how 

years.    Hugh's  cigar  was  a  mere  stump  she  takes  the  news?  " 

now;  should  he  light  another,  or  go  in  *'  Oh,  with  grand  aiis  enough;  yon 

out  of  the  cold  night  air  ?  might  guess  it  from  the  way  she  spoke 

Before  he  had  decided  the  important  just  now.    '  llfy  grand&ther  wants  you, 

question,  there  was  another  footfall  on  Barbara ' " — and  the  old  woman  s^ve 

the  flag-stones,  and  looking,  up  he  saw  to  mimic  the  dear  young  Toice,  bat  failed 

old  Mr.  Granger's  granddaughter  coming  utterly  in  Hugh's  opinion, 

toward  him.    She  was  daintily  picking  '*  Give  me  a  light,  and  show  me  my 

her  way  ever  the  worn  stones,  so  as  to  es-  room,"  ordered  Hugh  shortly.    "  There 

cape  sweeping  her  skirts    through  the  is  no  pleasure  in  sitting  alone,  an<Lfiir- 

puddles  of  vrater,  and  she  did  not  observe  tunatelJ^I  am  tired."                      ^ 

Hugh   until   she  was  close  upon  him.  There  was  no  sound  in  the  night  to 

She  started  a  little  when  she  saw  him  break  Hugh  Granger's  slumbers.    Notb- 

standing  there  watching  her.  ing  to  be  heard  in  the  dismal  old  house 

If  Hugh  was  still  in  search  of  a  com-  but  the  noise  th^  rats  made,  holding 

panion,  he  was  disappointed,  for  without  high  carnival  in  the  walls.    Tet  before 

staying  even  to  bid  him  good  evening,  morning  old  Mr.  Granger  died,  unheard 

the  girl  swiflly  turned  round  the  comer  even  by  Barbara,  who  had  undertaken 

of  the  house  and  disappeared.  the  duty  of  watching  by  the  sick-^bed. 

Perhaps  his  cousin's  abrupt  departure  Instead,  she  had   slept   comfortably  in 

decided  Hugh  to  go  in  also,  for  he  only  her  chair  until  the  day  dawned,  when  she 
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diacovered  that  a  new  life  had  also  dawn-  There  was  no  sign  of  life  in  the  region 
ed  for  her  old  master,  and  a  new  state  of  of  the  sbutterless  windows,  but  over  the 
aflbirs  for  Holly  Lodge.  brown,  muddy  fields,  where  next  summer 
Barbara  sent  for  an  old  crony  of  her  Hugh  hoped  to  see  his  own  corn  waving, 
own  to  give  her  needful  help  and  im-  there  was  something  moving—only  u 
portanoe  under  the  supposed  affliction ;  small  gray  speck.  Hugh  watched  it  anz- 
and  wanting  the  kitchen  for  her  own  ioasly,  very  sure  that  he  would  soon  be 
purposes  exclusively,  she  opened  a  small,  able  to  discern  his  cousin  in  the  rapidly 
disused  parlor,  and  lit  a  fire  in  the  open  approaching  figure.  He  drew  back  into 
hearth,  intimating  to  Hugh  that  it  was  the  shadow  of  the  house,  intending  to 
for  his  special  use.  pounce  upon  the  little  gray  figure  as  it 
Hugh  found  his  solitary  break&st  passed  and  capture  it.  For  by  this  time 
served  there.  He  did  not  ask  for  his  he  had  discovered  that  this  odd  cousin  of 
cousin,  supposing  naturally  enough  that  his  vras  not  held  by  the  ordinary  customs 
she  preferred  taking  the  meal  in  her  own  and  restraints  of  society,  and  a  polite  re- 
room  that  morning  at  least.  Even  when  quest  might  prove  futile  on  his  part. 
Barbara  brought  in  his  early  dinner  he  The  faint  scent  of  his  cigar  must  hare 
asked  no  questions,  though  he  began  to  reached  the  girl,  for  she  suddenly  turned 
think  such  seolosion  vnis  by  no  means  and  went  round  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
good  for  so  young  a  girl.  evidently  intending  to  make  her  escape  as 

As  the  twilight  drew  on  Hugh  grew  so  she  did  the  night  before. 

wewry  of  his  solitude  that  he  determined  Not  feelmg  inclined  to  be  baffled,  Hugh 

to  send  a  remonstrance  to  his  cousin,  with  followed  quickly  the    fast  retiring  fig- 

ft  request  that  she  would  take  tea  with  ure  in  gray — followed  to  have  the  door 

him.  shut  in  his  very  face.    There  was  nothing 

The  sun  had  been  shining  all  day,  and  to  do  but  either  to  give  up  the  pursuit  or 

had  died  gorgeously  in  purple  and  crim-  open  the  door  and  show  he  was  not  to  be 

son.    From  the  stone  terrace  the  view  of  shut  out.    He  was  glad  he  chose  the  lat- 

the  west  was  unbroken,  and  Hugh  sallied  ter,  for  one  glance  showed  him  bis  cousin 

out  to  look  at  its  splendor,  and  to  stretch  had  not  suspected  his  following  her,  so 

his  long  limbs.    He  had  sat  in-doors  all  that  closing  the  door  on  him  was  unmten- 

day,  as  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  do,  tionaL 

to  show  due  respect  to  his  dead  cousin ;  The  room  was  filled  with  the  aroma  of 
bat  he  could  stand  the  loneliness  of  the  boiling  coffee,  and  if  Hugh  had  had  any 
qniet  house  no  longer.  doubts  of  the  odor,  he  would  have  been 
Walking  op  and  down  the  terrace,  made  sure  of  it  by  the  sight  of  Bar- 
Hugh  glanced  up  to  the  long  row  of  shot-  bara's  evident  enjoyment  of  a  cup  of  the 
terless  windows  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  Arabian  berry. 

brilliant  sunset  had  enticed  his  oousin  to  The  opening  of  the  door  by  the  girl 
kM>k  oat  firom  one  of  them ;  but  he  could  had  startled  Barbara,  and  she  was  irri- 
Boe  no  one.  He  lit  a  dgar,  his  sole  solace  tated  at  being  found  drinking  coffee  sur- 
in  his  loneliness,  and  paced  up  and  down  reptitiously,  and  eivioying  creature  com- 
the  uneven  stones,  in  that  depressed  state  forts,  when  she  would  fain  every  one 
which  human  nature  is  sure  to  feel  when  would  believe  her  grief  set  her  above 
one  of  his  fellows  is  lying  stark  and  cold  them.  This  was  obvious  in  the  wrathful 
in  one  quiet  chamber  in  the  house.  hitch  she  had  given  her  chair  as  she  turn- 
Certain  as  Hugh  was  that  he  was  mas-  ed  to  face  the  intruder,  as  well  as  in  the 
ter  of  Holly  Lodge,  assured  as  he  had  tone  of  her  voice. 
heen  by  the  one  interview  he  had  had  Hughes  cousin  had  advanced  to  the  fire, 
with  its  owner,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  quite  regardless  of  the  old  woman  *s  an- 
take  actual  possession  until  the  will  was  gry  gesture.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
read,  which  would  not  be  till  afler  the  the  coffee-pot,  as  if  questioning  if  she 
faneral.  Unlike  the  old  French  custom,  too  might  not  have  a  oup  from  it,  before  it 
the  throne  was  vacant  at  presents—or  was  sent  into  the  house.  She  had  no  time 
would  have  been,  if  Barbara  had  not  con-  to  make  her  petition,  however,  before  the 
stituted  herself  regent  for  the  interim,  vial  of  Barbara's  wrath  vras  poured  out 
and  Hugh  thus  far  had  been  contented  to  upon  her.  *'  So  you've  come  home,  have 
let  her  reign.  you?"    asked    Barbara     sarcnstimlly. 
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Bad  pennies  usually  oome  back.    May-  there  was  no  corpse  in  the  house.    Folks 

be  you  thought  Mr.  Hagh  would  get  wor-  must  eat,  no  matter  what  befalls ;  but  if 

ried  and  go  in  search  of  you.    If  you  did,  they  go  out  against  all  deoenoy,  of  oouse 

yon  were  fooled  then,  for  he  has  never  they  can't  expect  to  do  better  than  go 

spoken  your  name  to-day."  hungry.    You'll  get  no  oi^ee,  I  promise 

*'  I  should  think  not,"  the  girl  answer-  you.  I've  just  tasted  it  to  try  itsstieiigth, 

ed  oooUy.  '*  What  business  is  it  of  Hu£^  before  I  send  it  in  to  those  who  bave  the 

Granger's  how  I  go  or  come  ?    He  may  best  right  to  drink  it—or  will  have  when 

be  master  of  Holly  Lodge,  but  I  am  not  the  will  is  read." 

part  and  parcel  of  the  property."  *'  Give  me  something  to  eat,  ttai," 

*'  He's  not  master  here  till  the  will's  said  the  girl,  as  Barbara  rose  and  took 

read,"  replied  Barbara.    "  Pretty  ways  possession  of  the  coffi^e-pot. 

he  judges  you  have,  roaming  about  the  *'  Can't  you  see  I'm  busy,  and  that  Mr. 

country  all  day  like  a  wild  Indian,  and  Hugh  is  waiting  for  his  eoffse?  '*  was  the 

the  corpse  in  the  house  which  ought  to  surly  reply. 

be  treated  with  a  show  of  respect,  if  yoa  ''Give  me  the  keys,  then.     There  is 

are  capable  ufnotiiing  more."  something  left  in  the  pantry,  i  don't 

*'  Where  was  the  use  in  my  staying  in*  doubt,  and  I  can  help  myself." 

doors?  "  the  girl  asked  impatiently.    **  I  "  Of  course,  there  is  somethiBg  in  the 

would  only  have  heard  you  and  old  Betty  pantry.     Please  Heaven,  it  will  never 

telling  about  ghosts  and  dead  people.    I  have  the  bare  shelves  it's  used  to  keeping, 

hate  such  talking,  and  it  would  have  done  There's  a  lovely  wing  and  breast  of  cft4pk- 

me  no  good,  nor  my  grand&ther  either,  en,  not  to  speak  of  a  fresh  boiled  ham. 

for  me  to  have  stayed  to  hear  you."  But  that*s  nothing  to  you.    If  yoa  wani 

'^  Your  grandfather !    That's  the  time,  your  dinner,  oome  when  it  is  served ;  you 

is  it?    Never  a  word  did  you  ever  speak  can't  order  meals  anyhow,  as  if  yoa  were 

for  your  cousin,  who  you  thought  took  mistress.    The  keys  indeed !  " 

care  of  you  for  mere  charity.    But  now  The  girl  made  no  further  remoBstranoe. 

that  you  know  he  was  ashamed  of  you.  Whether  under  Barbam's  sp.iteful  mle 

and  never  would  own  you  till  the  breath  she  had  been  accustomed  to  go  dinoar- 

was  nearly  out  of  his  body,  yon  are  for  less,  or  whether  she  did  not  care  to  have 

making  the  most  of  your  kinship.    I'll  any  further  altercation,  it  was  diffiealt  to 

have  grandfather  cast  into  my  ears  every  tell. 

moment,  I  reckon,  now  you've  heard  his  ''Send  in  the  colEse  at  onee,  Barbar»»" 

confession."  said   the   authoritative   voice  of  Hugh 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  be  fearful.  Granger.    "  And  some  cold  meat,  pleaw. 

As  you  say,  I  have  nothing  to  be  thank*  One  grows  as  hungry  staying  in«doors  mil 

ful  for— much  to  resent,  perhaps.    So  I  day,  as  it  is  proverbial  we  do  on  Sun* 

can't  see  why  you  should  expect  me  to  days." 

keep  his  memory  green."  It  vras  impossible  to  tell  whether  Hugh 

"  I  don't  believe  you  are  even  mention-  had  just  entered,  or  had  been  a  witness  to 

ed  in  the  will,"  Barbara  went  on  to  say,  their  altercation.    He  gave  them  no  time 

not  heeding  the  girl's  assent  to  her  for-  to  discover,  for  he  at  once  turned  to  hta 

mer  assertions.    "  I  don't  believe  he  has  cousin,  and  said  reproachfully,  *'  Why 

left  you  a  penny  to  bless  yourself  vrith."  did  you  not  tell  me  you  were  going  out? 

"  1  don't  care  if  he  hasn't,"  the  girl  re-  It  was  neither  kind  nor  cousinly  to  leave 

plied,  vrith  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  me  alone  all  day." 

"  Never  having  owned  the  immense  sum  "  There  was  room  enough  for  both  of 

you  mention,  1  don't  know  its  value,  and  us  out  of  doors,"  the  girl  said  curtly. 

doubt  if  it  were  left  to  me  whether  it  "The  sunshine  was  invitation  enough 

could  buy  me  a  blessing.    I'll  give  you  after  yesterday's  storm." 

my  right  and  title  to  Holly  Lodge,  Bar-  "  But  I  know  nothing  of  your  paths. 

bara,  for  a  cup  of  coffise.    I  have  not  had  It  would  have  been  but  civU  in  you  to 

a  mouthful  to  eat  since  breakfast."  ask  me." 

"  You  sound  as  grand  as  Esau,  only  "  I'm  used  to  going  my  own  way  with- 

you've   nothing  to   sell  for   your   sap.  out  being  interfered  with,"  she  answer- 

Whose  fault  is  it  if  you  are  starved?  The  ed  rudely.    "  You  can  do  the  same.'* 

victuals  were  cooked  just  the  same  as  if  A  slight  frown  contracted  the  brow  of 
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the  good-natured  man^  bat  only  for  a  mo-  oaaght  sight  of  the  gray  wrapping.    He 

ment.    *'  I  will  not  quarrel  with  yon,"  ought  to  have  told  Barbara  to  see  that  his 

he  said  in  a  low  voice.    *'  I  intend  to  be  cousin  had  proper  mourning,  a  bit  of  re- 

your  friend,  whether  you  will  or  not."  speot  the  old  housekeeper  hod  not  forgot- 

The  color  rose  in  the  girl's  face ;  per-  ten  on  her  own  part,  for  she  came  into 

haps  she  was  ashamed  of  her  rudeness,  or  the  kitchen  as  black  as  a  raven  in  point 

a  momentary  feeling  of  her  need  of  a  of  costume. 

friend  came  over  her.    Hugh  saw  the  "  You  had  better  stay  at  home  and  let 

blush,  and  the  sudden  tears  which  quite  folks  think  you  can't  stand  the  burial,  if 

quenehed  the  blase  of  her  eyes.  yon  haven't  a  bit  of  black  to  wear,"  said 

"Let  me  beyoar  friend!  "  he  asked.  Barbara. 

"  No  one  has  a  better  right  to  be."  ''My  dress  will  do  well  enough,"  the 

She  put  her  hand  into  his  which  he  girl  answered  shortly.    *' What's  the  use' 

held  out  to  her,  a  little  timidly  and  reluo-  in  putting  all  your  mourning  on  your 

tantly,  as  if  she  scarcely  understood  his  back?    There's  little  enough  in  your 

frankness.    And  then,  as  she  felt  his  fin-  heart." 

gers  close  on  her  little  palm,  tightly  and  '*  And  what's  the  use  in  showing  your 

firmly,  as  if  he  had  made  her  his  prison-  heart?    If  I've  lived  here  twenty  years 

er,  she  tried  to  withdraw  it  from  his  hold,  this  coming  Whitsuntide,  it's  but  proper 

^*Gome  into  the  parlor,"  said  Hugh.  I  should  let  folks  see  I  consider  myself  as 
*^  We  will  have  the  coffSse  there.  Make  good  as  one  of  the  family.  And  I'd  feel 
haste,  Barbara,  and  send  it  to  us.  Two  mean^  I'm  sure,  if  I  chance  to  be  men- 
cups  and  plates,  mind,  for  my  coosin  will  tioned  in  the  will,  and  there  was  no  show 
sop  with  me."  of  black  and  a  proper  respect  about  me." 

There  was  no  use  in  struggling ;  bet-  ''  I  don't  think  either  of  us  need  put  on 
ter  go  quietly  and  apparently  willingly,  mourning  in  respect  to  the  will,"  old 
So  she  let  him  draw  her  into  the  parlor,  Mr.  Granger's  granddaughter  said  care- 
seating  her  in  the   chair  Barbara  had  lessly. 

placed  there  for  Hugh's  comfort    It  was  *'  I've  not  a  bit  of  doubt  that  you 

drawn,  this  seat  of  honor,  so  close  to  t)ie  needn't  to.  But  that's  nothing  to  do  with 

biasing  fire,  that  she  was  foroed  to  undo  the  black.    If  Mr.  Hugh  will  go  with  you 

her  cloak  and  throw  it  back,  for  she  felt  in  that  plight,  he  may ;  only  I  know  that 

she  might  suffocate.  I  wouldn't. " 

*<  That  is  right,"  said  Hugh,  laughing.  •  Hugh  bad  not  the  slightest  objection  to 

**  I  have  captured  you,  and  intend  to  keep  walking  with  his  cousin,  especially  as  he 

you,  80  you  may  as  well  make  yourself  felt  that  the  impropriety  of  her  dress  was 

comfortable."  his  fault.    Soon  afler,  the  little  cortege 

She  gave  a  little  defiant  laugh,  and  went  out  of  the  disused  hall  door,  down 
glanced  towards  the  door  as  if  she  contem-  the  stone  terrace,  and  through  the  fields, 
plated  an  escape.  But  just  then  Barbara  the  nearest  way  to  the  village  church. 
came  in,  bringing  a  tray,  which  Hugh  ex-  Four  of  the  laborers  on  the  form  carried 
amioed  critically  as  she  placed  it  upon  the  the  coffin,  and  Hugh  and  his  cousin  fol- 
table.  The  cold  chicken  had  not  been  lowed  them.  Then  came  Barbara,  look- 
forgotten,  neither  the  two  cups  and  ing  as  if  the  chief  mourner  had  been  foist- 
plates ;  and  in  sheer  gratitude  the  girl's  ed  out  of  her  proper  place,  and  had  to 
shyness  seemed  to  disappear,  and  Hugh  take  old  Betty  with  her  for  support. 
Granger  was  far  from  lonely  that  evening,  At  the  churchyard  gate  the  physician 
thoagh  the  shadow  of  death  hung  over  and  principal  lawyer  of  the  village  fell 
the  old  homestead.  into  the  procession,  being  asked  by  Hugh, 

Tlie  next  day  was  to  be  that  of  the  fu-  who  had  failed  to  find  any  one  more  near- 

neral,  and  Hugh  was  in  haste  to  stop  his  iy  associated  with  his  dead  cousin.    £i- 

coodfn's  walk  for  the  morning.    His  seal  ther  the  old  man  had  never  made  any 

was  superfluous,  however,  for  when  he  friends,  or  he  had  outlived  them  all. 

went  to  find  Barbara  to  send  a  message  In  the  parlor  Barbara  had  opened  for 

by,  he  found  the  girl  herself  in  the  kitch-  the  accommodation  of  Hugh  wos  gath- 

en,  wrapped  in  her  gray  cloak  to  be  sure,  ered,  a  half  hour  after  the  dismal  funeral, 

but  evidently  waiting.  a  curious  group.    On  the  rug  before  the 

Hugh's  conscience  smote  him  when  he  fire  stood  Hugh  with  the  clergyman  and 
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doctor.    The  three  oonveraed  in  low.,  oon-  **  To  my  servant  Barbara,*'  bo  the  will 

strained  Toioes,  if  they  really  ooald  be  read,  '*  who  I,  the  testator,  feel  aasnred, 

said  to  be  conversing.  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  her  char- 

From  the  frequent  glances  all  three  acter,  has  fully  in  my  lifetime  h 

pairs  of  eyes  turned  towards  the  window,  fied  herself  for  all  her  acts  of 

it  was  not  difllcult  to  guess  that  the  cause  fioe  and  thrifUnees,  I  bequeafefa  the  sum 

of  their  embarrassment  was  the  little  fig-  of  fifty  dollais,  to  be  paid  her  by  my  heir, 

ure  in  a  gray  cloak  who  stood  there  with  Hugh  Granger,  in  oorrent  money." 

her  back  towards  them.    It  seemed  very  Barbara  groaned,  either  in  wrath  or 

doubtful  if  she  would  have  cared  to  hear  from  wounded  feelings,  bat  became  at- 

a  word  they  said,  let  them  talk  on  what  tentive  and  hopeful  when,  on  the  other 

sulject  they  might ;  and  yet  she  vras  by  page  of  the  will,  a  oodieil  was  diaoovered. 

no  means  cast  down  by  her  grief.    What  Second  thought  must  have  made  her  old 

she  had  to*  do  with  the  reading  of  the  master  juster,  and  the  near  approach  of 

will  was  a  question  neither  the  clergy-  death  made  him  more  liberal ;  for  Barfaa- 

man  nor  the  doctor  could  answer.    Not  ra  knew  very  well  the  codicil  was  vrit- 

that  she  vras  not  in  a  sort  of  way  fiimiliar  neased  the  day  Hugh  Gianger  vras  sent 

with  both  of  the  men;  but  what  claim  for. 

she  bad  on  the  late  owner  of  Holly  Lodge,  At  the  mention  of  &  oodidl  Hugh 

they  never  dreamed.  glanced  furtively  at  his  cousin,  but  there 

Barbara  had  gone  with  the  lawyer  to  vras  no  guessing  from  her  &ce  whether 

show  him  where  old  Mr.  Granger  might  she  vras  building  any  hopes  upon  it,  as 

have  concealed  the  will,  for  it  was  not  Barbara  evidently  was. 

found  with  his  papers.    There  vras  more  '*  To  my  granddaughter,  Madelon  La- 

than  one  place  to  be  searched,  judging  valette,"  so  the  lavryer  went  on  to  read, 

firom  the  time  they  were  gone.  **  the  only  child  of  my  late  daughter.  Mazy 

There  was  a  look  of  relief  on  two  of  the  Lavalette,  I  bequeath  the  same  sum  and 

fiuses  when  the  lawyer  appeared  with  the  provision  I  intended  to  settle  upon  her 

paper  in  his  hand.    Hugh  vras  evidently  mother,  for  her  use  and  disposal,  t»  be 

nervous  as  he  phtoed  a  chair  at  the  table  paid  out  of  moneys  left  by  me  to  my  aule 

for  the  lavryer,  and  motioned  to  the  two  heir,  Hugh  Granger :  to  wit,  one  dime, 

gentlemen  to  sit  down.  being  all  I  consider  my  late  daughter  to 

Barbara,  lugubrious  both  in  dress  and  be  entitled  to,  as  an  ungrateful,  head- 
countenance,  yet  important  and  expect-  strong  child." 

ant,  dropped  down  into  an  humble  seat  at  Hugh  Granger ^s  fiue  flashed  aag;rily, 

the  door,  certainly  in  the  hope  of  being  and  he  felt  inclined  to  insalt  the  lavryn 

exalted  by  a  handsome  mention  of  her  for  reading  the  words  he  found  vrritten  in 

name  in  the  will.  so  legible  a  hand  that  there  vraa  no  alur- 

Only  the  small  figure  at  the  window  ring  them, 
seemed  neither  interested  nor  curious;  Barbara  laughed  malicioasly.     It  al- 
and not  until  Hugh  crossed  the  room  and  most  repaid  her  for  her  own  disappmnt- 
spoke  to  her  did  she  turn  to  listen.  ment  to  find  Madelon  had  fared  woise 

The  will  vras  short,  drawn  up  by  old  than  she.    Only  the  girl  herself  never 

Mr.  Granger  himself.    The  real  estate  changed  countenance,  nor  removed  her 

was  left  to  Hugh  Granger  only  for  his  eyes  from  the  face  of  the  lavryer— a  hee 

life.    If  he  died  without  a  male  heir,  it  all  aflame  at  having  to  read  the  cruel,  nn- 

was  to  go  to  one  of  the  name,  to  be  se-  natural  words. 

lected  by  Hugh  from  among  his  distant  The  clergyman  and  doctor  cast  compas- 

cousins.    All  the  money,  which  amount-  sionate  glances  at  the  girl,  so  oddly  ae- 

ed  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  knowledged  as  having  the  first  daim  on 

Hugh's  unconditionally,  subject  only  to  the  dead  man,  so  cruelly  left  without  any 

the  few  debts  of  the  deceased,  and  the  provision  for  her  future.    But  she  did  not 

named  legacies.  appear  in  need  of  counsel  or  admonition. 

The  doctor  nearly  whistled  in  astonish-  nor  of  a  stimulant  or  a  sedative ;  and  they 
ment  at  the  sum  in  stocks  which  old  Mr.  had  nothing  else  to  olfer  her. 
Granger  had  left;  for  he  alone  of  the  The  new  master  of  Holly  Lodge  had 
four  men  present  knew  of  the  penuiy  and  but  brief  congratulations  from  his  three 
stint  which  bad  made  Holly  Lodge  but  guests,  who  hurriedly  declined  his  prof- 
little  better  than  a  beggar's  hovel.  fered  hospitality.    Walking  over  his  fields 
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to  the  village,  they  freely  discussed  old  ban's  shrill  voice,  at  his  elbow.  "Yoa've 

Mr.  Granger's  will,  and  the  strange  reve-  got  all,  and  no  one  to  gainsay  yoa  as  to 

laiion  he  bad  made  in  it.  the  management.     It's  an  awful  hard 

Hugh  had  followed  his  guests  to  the  world.  After  all  my  striving,  and  lying 
hall  door,  and  stood  there  watching  them  hard,  and  eating  next  to  nothing,  after 
walking  away  over  the  fields.  He  won-  ail  my  care  and  painstaking  to  save  the 
dered,  with  tingling  blood,  whether  they  crumbs,  because  he  didn't  like  even  the 
suspected  him  of  being  cognisant  of  the  looks  of  waste — after  all,  I  say,  to  leave 
contents  of  the  will.  His  cousin  had  told  me  not  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the 
him  everything  he  owned  vras  to  be  his ;  black  I've  bought.  But  maybe  he  spoke 
but  when  he  confessed  having  a  grand-  a  word  to  you  about  the  old  woman, 
daughter,  Hugh  supposed  he  would  knowing  you're  not  one  to  begrudge  her 
make  some  provision  for  her,  leaving  her  rights,  specially  as  I've  been  under 
Hugh,  perhaps,  her  guardian.  He  never  this  roof  twenty  years  this  coming  Whit- 
dreamed  so  much  malice  and  injustice  suntide,  and——"  .  * 
could  be  pent  up  in  any  man's  heart,  Hugh  turned  impatiently  and  put  Bar- 
least  of  all  in  that  of  a  dying  man,  who  bara  aside,  never  stopping  to  hear  the  end 
soon  eipeoted  to  meet  his  dead  daughter,  of  her  speech.  He  stalked  back  into  the 
and  be  called  to  account  for  the  lega<7  parlor  where  he  had  left  Madelon,  but 
she  had  left  him.  only  to  find  she  had  slipped  away. 

'*  Yon  are  lucky,  Mr.  Hugh,"  said  Bar-  Exilt  Eiad. 

[To  be  oontiiined.  j 


SONNETS. 


L  Enough !  this  gilded  misery,  this  bright 

AS  one  who  strays  from  out  some  woe. 

shadowy  glade,  Pause,  genial  Wind !  that  even  here  dost 

Fronting   a   lurid  noontide,  stem,  yet  blow 

bright,  ^^y  cheerful  clarion ;  and  from  dust  and 

O'er   mart,  and  tower,  and  castellated  flame, 

height,  The  noonday-  pest,  the  nightpcnshrouded 

Shrinks  slowly  backward,  daied  and  half  blame, 

afraid Uplift,  and   bear   me  where  the  wild- 

So  I,  whose  household  gods  their  stand  flowers  grow 

have  made  ^y  m&ny  &  golden  dell-side  sweet  and 

Far  from  the  populous  city's  life   and  low, 

light,  Shrined  in  the  sylvan  Eden  whence  I 

Its  roar  of  tnS&a  and  its  stormy  might,  came. 

Shrink  as  I  pass  beyond  my  woodland  0  woodland  water!  0  fiiint-whwpering 

shade.  pine ! 

The  wordy  conflict,  the  tempestuous  din  Loved  of  the  Dryad  none  but  I  have 

Of  these  vast  capitals,  on  ear  and  brain  viewed ! 

Beat  with  the  loud,  reiterated  swell  O  dew-lit  glen,  and  lone  glade,  breathing 

Of  one  fierce  strain  of  passion  and  of  sin,  balm. 

Strange  as  in  nightmare  dreams  the  mad  Receive  and  bless  me,  till,  this  tumult 

refrain  ^^^^ 

Of  some  wild  chorus  of  the  vaults  of  Merged   in   your  verdant   solitudes  di- 

flell !  vine, 

II.  My  soul  once  more  hath  found  her  an- 

£n*Qgb!  this  glimpse  of  splendor  wed  to  cientcalm! 

shame ;  Paul  Hayot. 


VOICE-WORKEBS. 


II. — The  Singing  Voice.  « 

FROM  Sb.ike8;>eare,  who  said  that  the  Thla  was  during  the  halcyon  period  of 

man  who  had  not  music  in  his  soul  Louis  N^>oleon's  nign,  when  musde  ab- 

was  fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoils,  sorbed  the  attentioin  of  the  Parisians  to  a 

and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  confessed  that  mo-  greater  extent  than  it  has  erer  done  since, 

sic  was  the  least  disagreeable  of  noises.  On  the  stage  of  the  Italian  Opera  daring 

down  to  the  littlest  girl  who  sits  at  her  this  period  was  heard  la  Penoo,  that  fine 

piano  and  sings  *'  Way  down  upon  the  artist  who  has  been  absent  some  time 

Swanee   River,"  or   the   country  choir  from  the  scene  of  her  Parisian  triumphs, 

which  intones  '*  Old  Hundred  *'  without  bat  who  at  this  writing  is  about  to  try 

either  art  or  artfulness,  the  great  mass  once  more  the  temper  toward  her  of  that 

of  mankind  are  musio-loTers,  and,  when  public  which  was  onoe  at  her  feet;  and 

they  can  be,  music-makers.    The  love  of  Marie  Battu,  the  light  soprano,  who  wis 

dramatic  expression  with  the  aid  of  the  so  delightful  in  the  parts  of  the  Sonnam- 

speaking  voice  alone— which  is  the  art  bula  and  Rigoletto.  And  ah !  now  that  be 

used  in  common  by  orators  and  by  actors  is  an  unmistakably  old  man  with  an  eye- 

— ^is  a  much  more  limited  passion.    In-  glass  and  a  cracked  voice,  who  shall  tell 

numerable  people  care  nothing  whatever  the  charm  which  Mario  wove  about  as  in 

ibr  the  theatre ;  innumerable  others  are  those  days  when,  in  velvet  doublet  and 

simply  put  to  sleep  by  oratory ;  but  the  silken  hose,  he  played  the  gay  deonvw, 

man  who  does  not  love  music  is  a  rarity,  and  sang,  in  a  voice  of  silvery  sweetnesB, 

and  one  seldom  meets  him.    Without  go-  his  melodious  ripple  of  *'  Ia  donna  k  mo- 

ing  80  fiir  as  to  endorse  the  statement  of  bile,''  or  tutored  some  fiiir  Bosina  in  the 

that  enthusiast  who  said  that  man's  three  music  lesson  in  the  *'  Barber  of  Seville  "  ? 

indl<ipexisable  requirements   were   food.  More  than  once  an  American  aspirant 

shelter,  and  music,  I  confess  myself  a  for  musical  honors  flitted  aoross  the  Paris 

passionate  lover  of  harmonious  sounds ;  scene :  Mme.  Guerrabella,  a  beaaty  with 

and  though  I  could  no  doubt  live  without  a  romantic  history,  but  little  voice ;  Mate. 

music,  I  should  consider  that  fitte  had  de  Wilhorst,  one  of  those  much-to-be- 

treated  me  most  unkindly  if  I  were  forced  pitied   American,  girls  who   married  a 

to  pass  my  days  in  some  portion  of  the  count  and  repented  of  it ;  Virginia  Whi- 

world  (if  such  there  be)  where  the  voice  ting  Lorini,  a  prima  donna  with  a  lovely 

of  song  was  never  beard.    As  it  is,  almost  voice,  who  died  at  Havana  daring  a  pro- 

my  entire  life  has  been  led  in  great  musi-  feasional  visit  there.    Oat  from  a  mosio 

C8l\  centres,  and  I  have  been  constantly  hall  where  she  had  sang  to  the  jinking 

throvni  in  contact  with  singers  of  the  of  beer-glasses,  and  flung  her  pore  notes 

highest  class,  the  celebrated  singers  of  into  an  atmosphere  of  tobaooo  smoke, 

the  world.    Thus,  while  I  am  not  able  to  came  Marie  Sax  upon  the  stage  of  the 

speak  of  this  class  of  voice-workers  from  Grand  Opera,  there  to  win  unlimited  ap- 

the  standpoint  of  one  of  themselves,  I  plause  from  the  public,  and  a  laifsait  from 

have  passed  so  large  a  part  of  my  life  in  Sax  the  horn-maker,  who  Ibroed  her  to 

the  atmosphere  of  musical  art  that  I  feel  take  the  dP  out  of  her  name,  and  vrrite 

at  home  there.    At  one  period  I  was  so  herself  down  Sass.    At  the  Th Atie  Ly- 

constantly  surrounded  by  this  atmosphere,  riqae,  the  foarth  operatic  stage  in  PuriM 

that  I  quite  lost  sight  of  what  was  tsa&i^  (the  Grand  French  Opera  being  the  ficstt 

piring  in  the  other  world  of  voice-work-  the  Italian  Opera  the  second,  and  the 

ers ;  for  some  years  I  scarcely  ever  went  Op^ia  Comiqae  the  third),  was  produced 

to  a  theatre,  or  conversed  with  an  actor  for  the   first  time  Gounod's    **  Vkost," 

or  actress,  but  was  inde&tigable  in  my  with  Mme.  Miolan-Oirvalho  as  Maigoe* 

attention  to  opera  and  concert,  and  con-  rite.  Gounod^s  **  Faust "  on  a  foorib-iate 

stent   in  my  association   with   singers,  stage!    Was  this  richnera?    And  in  the 
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midst  of  all  the  good  singing  on  the  four  quired  the  power  of  making  herself  heard 

operatic  stages,  dozens  and  dozens  of  men  above   the   orchestra,  what   matters   it 

and  women  with   cultured  Toioes  were  whether  her  voice  ba  melodious  or  dis- 

delighting  other  audiences  in  Paris — that  cordant?  In  certain  alpine  regions,  where 

Wondrous  city  where  there  is  an  enter-  the  air  is  rarefied  and  the  sound  dimin- 

tainment  for  every  purse,  and  an  audi-  ished  in  intensity,  the  singer  encounters 

ence  for  every  talent,  great  or  small.  an  obstacle  which  no  skill  will  overcome. 

Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho  has  now  been  There  Mme.  Nilsson  might  cry  aloud  on 

singing  for  twenty  years,  and  though  her  that  thrilling  high  note  to  Faust  in  the 

voice  has  lost  much  of  its  freshness,  she  is  garden  scene,  '*  Come !   come  !  "  and  a 

still  one  of  the  finest  vocalists  in  Europe.  Faust  a  foot  off  couldn't  hear  her. 

The  first  time  I  heard  her  was  in  the  I  think  I  must  have  met  at  least  fifly 

opera  of"  La  Reine  Topaie,"  and  I  shall  girls,  in  different  parts  of  our  country, 

never  forget  the  high,  clear  voice  and  who  have  wished  they  could  be  opera- 

the  surprising  skill  with  which  she  sang  singers,  and  of  whom  friends  in  mistaken 

a  number  of  florid  variations  upon  the  kindness  have   said,  '*  Her  voice  is  as 

*'  Camaval  de  Venise."    Yet  this  gifted  good  as  Kellogg's  was  when  she  began." 

singer  (and  I  have  introduced  her  name  Without  questioning  whether  this  be  true 

here  in  order  to  give  this  bit  of  encour-  or  not,  a  more  important  query  is.  Has 

agement  to  aspirants  for  operatic  honors)  this  debutante  the  -other  qualities  which 

gave  but  little  promise  of  eminence  when  have  contributed  to  Miss  Kellogg's  suc- 

she  began  to  study — not  that  she  was  ce^?    Clara  Louise  was  a  bom  musician 

lacking  in  voice,  but  that  her  progress  in  — one  of  those  choice   geniuses   whom 

the  art  was  very  slow.    Auber  said  that  nothing  can  keep  away  from  their  bent, 

during  the  first  two  years  of  her  studies  She  sang  complete  tunes  when  she  was  a 

at  the  Oonseryatoire  all  the  professors  baby  seven  months  old.    This  seems  iiv 

constantly  sent  him  bad  notes  concern-  credible,  but  I  had  it  from  her  mother's 

ing  her.    Her  dispositions  for  singing  did  own  lips.    When  she  was  "our  little 

not   show  themselves  unmistakably  till  four-year-old,'-'  instead  of  making   the 

near  the  middle  of  the  third  year,  and  it  bright  remarks  of  other  people's  four- 

woH  by  force  of  perseverance  alone  that  year-olds  (those  who  were  predestined  to 

she  triumphed  at  last.  become  lecturers,  perhaps) ,  tlie  tiny  Kel- 

Faots  like  thi»,  which  are  capable  of  logg  would  sit  perched  up  at  a  piano, 
almost  indefinite  multiplication,  go  to  il-  playing  and  singing  with  intense  delight, 
lustrate  the  great  truth  that,  however  im-  Whether  her  voice  is  great  or  small, 
portant  may  be  the  possession  of  a  voice,  whether  she  has  improved  it  by  practice 
the  ability  to  use  it  is  more  important  and  hard  work  or  not,  this  gifted  Amerl- 
stilL  And  it  is  only  by  patience  and  per-  can  girl  had  the  immense  advantage  of 
severance  that  this  ability  ia  acquired,  being  bom  a  musician ;  and  at  this  day 
So  much  weight  is  laid  upon  this  truth  there  are  few  prime  donne  in  the  world 
by  artists  generally,  that  it  is  a  common  who  are  so  efficient  at  all  points  in  mu- 
facetiousness  among  them  to  remark  that  sic  as  Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
one  only  begins  to  learn  to  sing  when  one  The  girl  who,  lacking  Miss  Kellogg's 
has  lost  one's  voice ;  and  the  renowned  peculiar  forceful  musical  genius,  should 
tenor,  Duprez  used  to  say  "  Nothing  in-  set  out  with  the  warrant  of  a  slender 
jures  a  singer  so  much  as  a  fine  voice."  voice,  expecting  to  imitate  her  success. 
These  are  only  exaggerated  modes  of  ex-  would  have  many  a  sad  disillusion  to  en- 
pressing  the  great  importance  of  being  counter.  A  genius  for  hard  work  will 
able  to  use  a  voice  with  skill  and  effect  accomplish  much,  I  know ;  but  it  would 
after  you  have  got  it ;  and  the  art  of  using  not  enable  even  a  Nilsson  to  sing  success- 
the  voice  skilfally  and  efiectively  con-  fully  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  And 
sists  in  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  as  for  the  nuyority  of  girls,  it  is  but  too 
triumphing  over  the  obstacles  which  stand  true  that  they  would  prefer  to  shirk  hard 
in  the  way  of  its  perfect  utterance,  work.  The  story  told  of  the  tenor  Ca&- 
Amid  the  noisy  harmonies  of  an  orches-  relli,  exaggerated  though  it  may  be,  has 
tra  at  the  Grand  Opera,  the  sweet  little  the  essential  feature  of  all  good  stories  in 
pipe  of  many  a  concert-singer  would  be  that  it  has  truth  for  a  groundwork ;  it 
completely  lost ;  and  unless  she  has  ac-  Is  founded  on  truths  which  all  singers 
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must  recognize  at  the  outset  of  their  ca-  tion  with  some  **  voice-maker  '*  in  New 

reer.    The  Porpora  instruction  sheet  is  York,  and  had  come  out  ticketed  a  prima 

supposed  to  ha?e  contained  the  following  donna  with  a  repertory  of  a  dozen  operas, 
formidable    list   of  exercises— which    it        A  '*  Yoice-maker  "  is  a  teacher  who^e 

seems  to  me  might  frighten  the  stoutest  aim  is  to  turn  oat  his  pupil  with  a  voice 

heart ;  though  the  trained  knowledge  of  which  can  be  used  for  singing  within 

Porpora  and  the  natural  talent  for  music  the  briefest  possible  space  of  time.    He 

of  Cafikrelli  made  these  exercises  appear  does  not  exactly  go  on  the  German-in-f^ix 

to  them  simple  :  easy-lessons  plan,  perhaps,  but  something 

I.  The  diatonic  scale,  ascending  and  de-  very  much  like  it.    In  France  this  useful 

Bcending  with  sustained  and  equal  notes,  sort  of  person  is  called  a  '^  menuisier  de  la 

n.    The   intervals  of  second,  tierce,  voiz"— a   carpenter  and  joiner  of  the 

quarte,  etc.  voice.    Many  and  various  are  the  work- 

III.  Thegrupetto.  ings   of  these    manufactnreia  of  prime 

IV.  The  triolet.  donne.      Widely   and   wildly   do   their 

V.  The  arpeggio.  methods  vary.    One  celebrated  New  York 

VI.  The  syncope.  teacher  instructs  his  pupib  to  sing  from 

VII.  The  diatonic  scale,  ascending  and  the  moment  they  get  up  in  the  morning 
descending,  in  quick  time.  till  they  go  to  bed  at  night.    All  oonver- 

VIII.  The  chromatic  scale  (which  Gaffii-  sation  is  to  be  sung.  To  have  this  kind 
reili  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro-  of  pupil  in  the  house  must  be  extremely 
duce  in  the  art  of  singing).  agreeable.    An  operatic  demand  at  the 

IX.  The  trill  and  the  cadence.  breakfast  table  for  oofhe  and  toast,  eggs 

X.  The  file  sound.  and  fried  potatoes,  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
To  know  merely  theoretically  what  all  pleasant  accompaniment  to  the  rustling 

these  exercises  mean  would  be  a  fair  mu-  of  newspapers,  and  the  anxious  diacus- 
sical  education,  as  musical  education  sioos  of  the  height  and  depth  of  gold, 
goes  with  the  mass  of  singers ;  but  to  Perelli,  the  Philadelphia  teacher,  an 
know  what  they  mean  experimentally,  to  Italian  ex- tenor  who  died  a  few  years  ago, 
know  when  and  how  they  are  perfectly  never  permitted  his  pupils  to  sing  Con- 
or imperfectly  executed,  and  above  all  to  tinuously  for  more  than  fifteen  minutes. 
be  able  to  execute  them  with  critical  His  young  lady  pupils  indulged  in  spasms 
perfection — that  is  the  sort  of  education  of  vocalism  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
which  makes  the  artist,  when  it  sup-  then  subsided  into  silence.  This  systma 
plements  voice  and  talent  out  of  the  com-  has  obvious  advantages  for  listeners,  what- 
mon  order.  Happy  the  girl  who  is  not  ever  may  be  its  value  to  the  pupil.  The 
flattered  early  into  the  &tal  belief  that  *' horizontal  method,"  which  I  have  beard 
with  her  heaven-sent  gifts  such  education  one  or  two  male  singers  extol,  oooaistB  in 
may  be  dispensed  with.  singing  while  stretched  om  one's  back  on 
I  was  present,  some  eight  or  ten  years  the  floor,  without  shaking  a  paving-«tone 
ago,  at  the  d<^but  of  a  young  American  or  some  kindred  object  which  the  profes- 
singer  who  took  the  leading  part  in  a  sor  has  laid  upon  the  pnpil's  stomadi. 
light  Italian  opera — a  thing  which,  it  ap-  This  ingenious  device  puts  the  pupil  more 
pears,  she  is  not  qualified  to  do  even  now,  at  the  professor's  mercy  than  seems  ex- 
as  she  is  to-day  singing  second  and  third-  aotly  fair.  Those  who  imagine  that  I  am 
rate  parts  in  opera.  Yet  on  this  occasion  drawing  on  my  fimcy  for  details  in  this 
she  was  the  recipient  of  such  adulation  matter  are  invited  to  overhaul  their  an- 
from  her  friends,  such  thunders  of  ap-  cient  history.  The  system  has  actually 
plause,  such  avalanches  of  flowers,  that  I  been  in  use  ever  since  the  days  of  Nero, 
liave  no  doubt  she  thought  her  position  who  besides  being  a  fiddler  was  a  tenoi^ 
ns  leading  prima  donna  of  the  world  a  I  know  not  how  good  a  one— and  was  io 
fait  accompU.  "What  will  they  do  for  the  habit  of  exercising  his  voice  by  singin.:? 
her  when  she  becomes  an  artist?  **  asked  with  sheets  of  metal  on  his  stomach.  The 
n  French  friend  of  me  as  he  heard  the  ap-  paving-stone  treatment  raged  with  con- 
plause,  and  smelled  the  flowers,  and  saw  siderable  violence  in  Europe  some  thirty 
the  repeated  calls  before  the  curtain.  An  years  ago,  as  a  reaction  against  tiie  fasb- 
artist!  She  considered  herself  that  al-  ionable  utterance  called  faeetioasly  the 
ready.    She  had  had  a  year  or  two  of  tui-  stomach  voice.    How  a  tenor  ooold  sing 
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with  a  Toice  from  the  epigastric  regions,  it  shop-girl — for  the  simple  reason  that  a 

is  puzzling  to  comprehend ;  but  I  remem-  popular  singer  in  a  variety  theatre  re- 

ber  a  story  told  of  Louis  Philippe  which  ceives  an  income  worth  that  of  a  dozen 

shows  what  the  effect  was.    Delsarte,  a  needlewomen  or  shop-girls.    It  may  sor- 

Binger  who  passed  half  his  life  in  forcing  prise  my  readers  to  learn  that  such  a 

his  voice  into  his  stomach,  was  engaged  singer  receives  seventy-five  or  a  hundred 

in  forcing  it  up  to  his  lips  one  evening  at  dollars  a  week ;  but  it  is  true.    Those 

a  court  concert,  and  with  what  he  deemed  who  are  recognized  first-class  stars  of 

most  flattering  results.    Imagine  his  flab-  that  sphere  are  even  paid   two  hundred 

berghastliness  when  the  citizen  king  ap-  dollars  and  upwards ;  but  these  are  men 

preached  him  and  said,  *'  I  see  you  are  tod  women  of  special  talent  for  comedy 

shockingly   hoarse,    M.    Delsarte ;   you  as  well  as  vocalism.    The  most  ordinary 

need  not  smg  any  more."  singers  of  this  class — mere  fair-faced  girls 

The  choice  of  a  master  is  a  business  full  with  small  voices  and  smaller  culture^ 

of  risk  to  the  possessor  of  a  singing  voice,  get  twenty  or  thirty  dollars   a  week. 

The  voice  has  been  compared  to  a  dia-  How  many  needlewomen   or  shop-girls 

mond,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  earn  as  much  7 

workman  becomes  a  gem  of  price,  but  Between  the  variety  theatre  and  the 
confided  to  a  clumsy  hipidary  may  be  so  grand  opera  what  a  world  of  various  op- 
maltreated  that  nothing  remains  of  it  but  portunities  lies !  And  what  abundance  of 
a  spark.  Marvellous  stories  are  told  from  talent  has  grown  from  the  lower  grades 
time  to  time  of  the  wonders  performed  to  the  higher!  Adelina  Patti  rising  from 
by  this  professor  or  that.  Some  students  a  concert  troupe,  and  Christine  Nilsson 
have  heard  of  a  teacher  in  Philadelphia  from  outdoor  singing  in  the  streets  of  the 
who  has  the  most  extraordinary  success ;  cities  of  her  native  land,  are  familiar  ex- 
others  have  fiUth  only  in  the  teachers  of  amples  of  one  sort ;  Castle,  the  graceful 
New  York  ;  many  think  that  the  true  tenor,  and  Campbell,  the  high  bass,  rising 
musical  fire  bums  but  in  Boston.  Some  from  the  stage  of  a  minstrel  company, 
aspirants  for  musical  honors  succeed  in  are  equally  familiar  examples  of  another 
getting  to  Italy.  Milan,  Gtenoa,  Turin,  sort.  The  great  point  with  singers,  as 
and  other  Italian  cities  yearly  shelter  with  other  workers,  is  always  to  strive  to 
scores  of  American  girls  who  have  been  do  their  work  well.  Then  the  result  will 
enabled,  sometimes  by  heartrending  sacri-  be  worthy,  whatever  tke  scene.  Parepa^ 
fices  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  to  go  Rosa  employed  every  shade  of  her  pesfect 
abroad  and  study  a  year  or  two  under  art  in  singing*'  Five  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
some  well-known  master.  How  many  sad  ing  "  as  faithfully  as  she  did  when  sing- 
failures  I  have  known  of  girls  who  set  ing  in  an  opera  or  an  oratorio, 
out  in  the  earnest  belief  that  they  had  The  best  language  to  sing  in — that  is  to 
been  gifted  with  phenomenal  voices,  and  say,  the  luiguage  whose  syllables  are 
found  that  their  organ  would  not  stand  most  favorable  to  musical  emission — is 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  necessary  study  the  Italian.  The  next  best  is  the  Turk- 
— not  to  speak  of  the  exactions  of  the  ish.  The  Turkish  language  being  good 
footlights !  But  there  is  almost  always  for  anything  from  a  musical  point  of  view 
this  consolation  in  store  for  the  possessor  will  no  doubt  be  a  revelation  to  many 
of  a  singing  voice,  no  matter  how  trifling  readers ;  but  I  have  the  best  authority  for 
it  may  be :  that  a  livelihood  may  be  gain-  the  statement  Next  in  the  order  of  ex- 
ed  by  it.  If  you  cannot  be  a  Nilsson  or  cellence  for  musical  purposes  comes  the 
a  Patti,  a  Faure  or  a  Santley,  you  are  at  Russian  language ;  the  Spanish  next ; 
least  pretty  sure  of  being  able  to  get  a  the  German  next ;  and  then  the  French, 
situation  as  a  concert  singer ;  for  these  I  need  not  say  that  French  vanity  is  equal 
artists  are  of  all  grades  of  ability.  It  to  claiming  precedence  in  this  respect  for 
may  seem  a  terrible  thing  that  a  singer  its  own  tongue,  if  it  vrevt  possible ;  but 
should  aim  at  the  grand  opera  and  sue-  no  well-educated  French  musician  will 
ceed  in  hitting  nothing  higher  than  the  deny  that  his  language  »  the  worst  of  all 
stage  of  a  variety  theatre ;  but  as  a  prac-  for  the  singing  voice— with  one  exception ; 
tical  person  I  should  say  that  it  certainly  and  the  exception  is  the  English, 
would  be  better  for  a  voice-worker  to  do  The  advocates  of  English  opera  are 
that  than  to  remain  a  needlewoman  or  a  sometimes  very  sarcastic  on  the  lovers  of 
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thb  Italian,  and  apply  casting  acyecfeiTes  menfc  of  many  a  pleasant  evening  to  a  etr- 
to  people  who  have  the  audacity  to  pre-  cle  of  friends  at  hb  home  in  Paris.  He 
tend  they  prefer  an  operatic  performance  was  merely  a  society  singer,  though  be 
in  a  language  which  is  all  Qreek  to  them,  sang  quite  well  enough  to  nmk  as  a  pro- 
But  the  precise  truth  is,  that  with  the  feasional  artist,  if  he  had  chosen.  A  fa- 
int ter  (when  they  are  in  earnest  in  their  vorite  diversion  of  his,  in  the  ardor  of  his 
loTe,  and  not  mere  parroters  of  fashion)  vocaliiation,  while  his  wife  sat  at  the  pi- 
the  music  is  more  important  as  a  means  ano  and  played  his  accompaniments,  was 
of  expression  than  the  words.  Some  peo-  to  seise  the  tongs  and  mimic  the  action  of 
pie  care  more  for  pantomime  than  they  do  a  guitar  player  with  them  grotesquely, 
for  spoken  drama ;  children  do,  for  exam-  while  his  melodious  strains  would  fill  the 
pie.  According  to  the  Delsarte  system,  lai^  room  in  which  we  sat,  and,  floating 
which  vainly  endeavored  to  find  &vor  in  out  through  the  open  windows,  draw 
New  York  two  or  three  seasons  ago,  every  forth  heads  innumerable  from  sunoonding 
emotion  of  the  soul  is  capable  of  exprea-  households,  all  listening  with  rapture. 
sion  by  the  mere  contortions  of  the  fea-  Ah,  what  joyous  evenings  of  mirth  and 
tures.  This  is  pressing  an  idea  too  far,  song  were  those !  Thefioorof  our  tenor's 
no  doubt ;  but  there  is  no  question  what-  fourth-story  abode  was  oarpetiess,  after 
ever  that  all  shades  of  feeling  may  be  ex-  the  French  fashion ;  and  a  prime  joke  with 
pressed  by  musical  vocalism  alone,  with-  the  singer  was  that  he  had  no  cafpat  on 
out  regard  to  words.  It  requires  a  long  his  floor  because  carpets  absovbed  too 
course  of  experience  in  listening  to  music  many  notes.  (The  joke  is  not  vevy  obvi- 
of  the  highest  order,  with  the  insensible  ous  without  the  pantomime  which  aeoom- 
edttcation  of  the  ear  which  comes  of  that  panied  it ;  but  he  meant  a  play  on  bank 
experience,  to  enable  one  to  fully  under-  notes.)  Thackeray  need  to  come  and  sit 
stand  the  wordless  language  of  the  gamut,  on  the  hard  soia  and  smile  beamingly 
All  lovers  of  Italian  opera  who  are  igno-  through  those  spectacles,  which  seemed  to 
rant  of  the  Italian  language,  are  necessa-  me  to  stand  closer  to  his  eyes  than  the 
rily  the  possessors  of  a  peculiar  culture ;  spectacles  of  any  one  else,  and,  caring  lit- 
and  the  lovers  of  English  opera  most  inno-  tie  for  Italian  vocalism,  would  beg  the 
oently  exhibit  their  own  lack  of  musical  tenor  to  sing  in  English.  Our  host  hated 
culture  in  stickling  for  the  words  of  an  to  sing  in  this  language,  but  to  please 
opera  instead  of  relishing  the  music  there-  Thackeray  he  would  seiie  the  tongs  and 
of  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  being  equal  to  murmor  in  the  sweetest  of  voices,  while 
words  or  even  superior  to  them  as  a  means  thrumming  like  a  troubadoor,  that  cboiee 
of  expressing  emotion.  bit  from  the  '*  Bohemian  Girl," 

Of  course,  I  am  far  from  holding  that  When  ether  Hps  and  other  hearts 

English  opera  is  not  a  most  excellent  sort  ^eir  tales  of  kyve  sbaU  teU. 

of  music  for  English-speaking  people  to  But  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  song, 

listen  to.    I  trust  I  am  superior  to  the  those  unacquainted  with  his  peculiarities 

small  vanity  of  presuming  that  because  I  were  surprised  to  hear  him  sing  in  his 

have  cultivated  a  keen  relish  for  Italian  ringing  tenor, 
opera,  other  people  who  love  their  words  Then  youll  remember  Uk,  I 

with  their  music  are  not  right  in  their  whichcertainly  was  confusion  to  the  sense 

preference.    It  is  merely  a  question  of  of  the  phrase.    The  explanation  of  the 

ranking   musical    expression    over    the  lingual  variation  vras  simply  that  the  to- 

means  of  expression  we  are  accustomed  to  oalist  considered  the  word  '*me*'  the 

in  our  daily  intercourse  with  each  other,  most  on&vorable  syllable  to  sing  a  high 

Perhaps  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  might  note  on  that  the  mind  of  man  could  poasi- 

find  here  an  untried  branch  of  his  favorite  bly  devise.    For  his  part,  he  once  said, 

subject — words  and  their   uses.     It   is  he  would  quite  as  lief  a  bystander  should 

enough  to  state  the  inoontestible  truth  wrench  his  tongs  from  his   gra^  and 

that  our  vernacular  is  the  most  unmelodi-  pinch  his  nose  with  them,  as  expect  him 

ous— or  at  least  the  most  unfavorable  ipr  to  utter  the  word  "  me  *'  at  that  ptfrtica- 

song  expression— of  all  polite  tongues.  lar  place  in  the  celebrated  Balfe  baUad. 

A  charming  tenor  of  my  acquaintance       No  capable  teacher,  in  instructing  pn- 

— an  Englishman  who  had  spent  many  pils  with  a  view  to  the  operatie  stage^ 

years  in  Italy— used  to  affi>rd  entertain-  ever  takes  the  trouble  to  teach  them  to 
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sing  in  Eogiish.  Ezeroiaos  are  most  gen-  in  the  '*  Bohemian  Girl,*'  and  the  tenor 
enlly  sang  on  the  monoayliable  *'  la/*  of  the  hour  refrained  from  singing  '*  Then 
though  some  profeasors  prefer  '*  wu,"  you'll  remember  LA'*  on  that  occasion, 
which  is  a  frequently  recurring  sound  in  Any  one  who  has  been  behind  the 
the  Italian  language.  This  syllable,  scenes  at  the  opera,  before  the  curtain 
joined  to  Massini's  system  of  diaphrag-  has  risen,  has  undoubtedly  noticed  ?arl- 
matic  respiration,  is  used  by  the  best  ous  singers  of  the  troupe,  in  divers  atti- 
French  teachers,  including  Fanre,  the  tndes  of  elegance  or  otherwise — often 
great  baritone,  in  instructing  pupils,  otherwise— industriously  engaged  in  run- 
Maszucato,  who  has  the  reputation  of  ning  the  scales,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
being  the  best  teacher  in  Lombardy,  de-  to  all  seeming.  But  there  is  reason  for  il 
Telops  his  pupils'  voices  by  the  aid  of  —as  there  is  for  most  of  the  goings  on 
the  word  *'  toIo,'*  preceded  by  *'  ah  *' —  behind  the  scenes,  however  mysterious 
descending  and  ascending,  ascending  and  they  may  appear  to  the  unlearned  obeerv- 
desoending— which,  when  the  pupil  gets  er.  A  singing  voice  is  a  musical  instru- 
to  going  at  a  lively  gait,  is  as  good  an  im-  ment  like  any  other,  and  needs  tuning  up 
itatton  of  the  yells  of  a  lusty  baby  with  a  just  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  a  fiddle, 
pin  pricking  it  somewhere,  as  can  be  im-  But  besides  this,  there  is  frequently  a 
&gii»»l.  cloud  on  the  singing  voice,  which  must 
'  The  vital  objection  to  English  opera  is,  if  possible  be  dispersed  before  going  be- 
not  that  the  English  language  isn't  fore  the  public.  The  loud  utterance  of  a 
good  enough  for  English-speaking  audi-  few  notes  will  often  accomplish  this,  but 
enoes,  but  that  it  is  the  most  diflicult  of  not  always.  I  once  beard— or  rather  saw 
languages  for  the  singer.  The  ol^ection  — ^Mme.  La  Grange  begin  to  sing  in  the 
beeomes  vastly  modified  when  the  singer  **  Trovatore "  when  her  voice  was  so 
has  only  a  ballad  to  deal  with ;  bat  when  clouded  that  she  could  not  be  heard  across 
it  oomes  to  an  evening  of  opera,  the  wear  the  foot-lights.  As  the  evening  advanced, 
and  tear  upon  the  vocal  organs  is  fright-  however,  the  cloud  gradually  cleared 
ful.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  many  away,  and  in  the  last  act  her  notes  were 
Ringers  have  made  most  delightful  music  clear  and  bell-like. 
on  the  operatic  stage  with  our  crabbed  When  the  cloud  on  the  singing  voice 
and  unmusical  English  tongue.  The  re-  amounts  to  positive  hoarseness,  it  is  most 
oorde  of  English  opera  certainly  present  dangerous  to  force  it  to  exercise.  The 
some  very  bright  examples  of  artistic  vo-  speaking  voice  may  be  so  carefully  han- 
calism.  That  repository  of  delightful  r»-  died  by  the  speaker— especially  if  he  is  at 
miniscence  in  every  family,  "  my  moth-  liberty  to  choose  the  words  he  is  to  utter 
er,"  tells  wondrous  tales  of  the  superb  — that  hoarseness  may  be  played  with  to 
singing  of  old-time  Mrs.  Wood,  and  how  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  singer  has  no 
she  set  Young  America  stark,  staring  wild  gaoh  discretionary  power.  If  the  notes 
with  delight  in  her  English  operas;  of  are  written,  she  must  either  sing  them 
the  Seguin  opera  troupe,  too,  with  their  correctly  and  with  full  power,  or  make  a 
Anglicized ''  Der  Freisehiiti."  Certainly  &Uuie;  and  the  result  of  an  iiyudicious 
no  Italian  operatic  singer  I  have  since  efibrt  is  often  fatal  to  the  voice.  It  has 
heard  has  made  sweeter  music  to  my  ear  happened  that  a  celebrated  prima  donna 
than  did  Louisa  Pyne  when,  with  her  rich  has  lost  her  voice  as  by  a  lightning  stroke 
and  fiexible  voice,  she  vnirbled  Rode's  va-  under  such  circumstances,  as  was  the  case , 
riations  in  the  last  scene  of  '*  Cinderella."  with  Mme.  Fodor,  who  became  suddenly ' 
And  beautiful  Anna  Thillon,  singing  like  voiceless  while  singing  in  "  Semiramide," 
a  mortal  but  looking  like  an  angel,  gave  and  was  never  able  to  utter  a  clear  note 
vast  etgoyment  to  the  crowds  which  heard  again.  But  singers  generally  know  how 
her  sing  *^  The  Crown  Diamonds  "  and  to  distinguish  between  the  cloud  on  the 
«*  The  Black  Domino  "  in  English.  For  voice,  resulting  from  the  organ  not  being 
the  glorious  use  Parepa-Rosa  made  of  the  warmed  to  its  work,  and  the  hoarseness 
English  tongue  in  her  concerts  and  oper-  which  comes  from  cold.  The  publio 
atic  performances,  thousands  will  remem-  should  be  taught  indulgence  to  prime 
ber  her  long  and  lovingly.  I  heard  her  donne  who  are  compelled  to  relinquish  an 
in  London  at  perhaps  her  very  first  ap-  appearance  for  which  they  have  been  ad- 
pearance  on  the  operatic  stage.  She  sang  vertised,  by  such  facts  as  I  have  stated. 
51 
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No  prima  donoa  will  disappoiot  the  pab-  tion  the  poflseaMxr  of  a  siDgiog  Toioe  to  ti- 

lio,  by  whose  fieiTor  she  liTes,  withoat  se-  gilance  in  thf)  care  of  it ;  it  is  too  preeions 

nous  neoessi^.  a  posBeasion  to  be  lightly  gaarded.    A 

Another  fiiot  little  known  to  the  public  voice  which  in  the  money  sense  is  equiv- 

ragarding  the  singing  voice  is,  that  al-  aient  to  a  row  of  brown-stone  fronts  in 

most  all  vocalists'  throats  are  in  a  chronic  Fifth  avenue,  or  I  know  not  how  many 

state  of  inflammation,  or  an  approach  to  oil  wells  in  Pennsylvania,  will  be  treated 

it,  which  would  be  considered  downright  with  the  utmost  req^ect  by  a  wise  pos- 

soreness  by  anybody  else.    A  friend  of  sesaor.    Unfortunately,  the  singing  voice 

mine,  who  is  a  prima  donna,  goes  through  is  short-lived,  if  it  be  used.    The  ezae- 

iife  with  a  pair  of  red  and  swollen  tonsils  tions  of  modem  operas  are  so  destructive 

which  would  serve  me  very  nicely  for  a  in  their  eflfocts,  that  it  is  calculated  the 

quinzy.    CV&millarity  in  such  cases  breeds  average  duration  in  freshness  of  a  soprano 

contempt,  as  the  proverb  teaches,  for  the  voice  is  eight  years,  and  of  a  tenor  voice 

abnomudly  enlarged  tonsils  create  no  dis-  only  six.    The  baritone  is  somewhat  har- 

turbance  in  my  friend's  mind.    She  re-  dier,  while  the  bass  voice  will  generally 

marks  that  a  physician  who  was  unac-  last  a  lifetime;  though  there  are  well- 

quainted   with    artists'    throats  would  knovrn  instances  of  once  celebrated  bassos 

surely  send  her  to  bed  if  he  got  a  peep  at  who  still  walk  the  earth  in  all  their  man* 

hers.    But  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  ctiu*  ly  physical  vigor,  but  sing  no  more. 

OUYS  LOOAM. 


IS  THE  DESERT. 


THE  sands  of  the  Desert  glowed  hot  and  red. 
The  sun  of  the  Desert  beat  down, 
Till  it  blistered  the  top  of  the  Carmelite's  head-— 
\        Jus^  the  round  shaven  spot  on  his  crown. 


rept  up,  bare-chested  and  bfowo. 
*'  My  tent  door  stands  open,"  be  said. 
The  monk  found  a  wine-skin  under  his  gown. 
The  Arab  brought  dates  and  bread. 

'*  Kind  Allah,  we  thank  thee !  "  the  Arab  cried, 

When  our  simple  repast  was  spread. 
I  fell  to  at  once,  but  the  monk  replied, 

'*  Nay,  Sheik,  thank  the  Lord  instead !  " 

Then  the  two  argued  loud  and  the  two  argued  long 

As  to  how  their  grace  should  be  said ; 
But  before  they  had  got  at  the  right  or  the  vrrong 

I  had  finished  both  dates  and  bread. 

When  they  turned  to  me,  I  could  not  deckre 

On  a  point  so  exceedingly  fine. 
But  I  rode  away  on  the  Arab's  mare 

With  my  friend  the  Oarmelite's  wine. 

Jnst  where  my  thanks  are  due  I  cannot  decide, 

Bat  honors  are  easy,  I  think ; 
So  Allah  I  thank  for  the  mare  I  ride— 

The  Lord  for  the  wine  I  drink. 

JOHH  PaVU 


"DIX  MINUTES  D'ARRfiT." 


I  WILL  tell  yoa  how  it  happened  that  than  he  can  see,  which  is  but  a  very  little 
Delaroche  and  I  were  always  rivals ;  way.  She  gave  me  a  belief— belief  in  the 
why  we  always  were  on  terms  of  hostility ;  extraneous,  the  supernatural,  the  above, 
why  I,  who  lacked  his  genius  and  his  When  I  began  to  study,  and  thought  to 
superb  execution  in  surgery,  still  rose  to  open  op  for  myself  much  that  appeared 
be  his  acknowledged  superior,  and  tri-  hidden,  andattempting  it  would  discourse 
umphed,  while  his  life  has  been  a  failure,  to  my  mother  about  it,  she  would  reply. 
It  is  a  matter  of  honesty  and  conscience—  <*  What  is  it  to  me,  Alfred,  how  old  the 
jusit  that.  It  amazes  me  sometimes  to  world  is?  What  is  it  to  thee?  Look 
see*  the  materialists  struggle,  insensate,  beyond  that,  Alfred,  look  beyond  that." 
against  the  moral  law  of  the  universe—  You  must  not  suppose  in  this  way  I  got  to 
a  law  more  undeviating  than  the  law  of  undervalue  the  deductions  of  science ;  on 
gravitation ;  for  a  bit  of  iron  will  fall  tip  the  contrary,  I  was  led  to  place  the  true 
toward  the  magnet — who  knows  why? —  value  on  them,  holding  them  always  sub- 
but  the  moral  law  submits  to  no  attrac-  ordinate  to  the  spiritual,  by  which  I  came 
tion,  deviation,  variation,  or  departure.  I  to  regard  man's  moral  being  as  the  most 
avow  myself  a  Christian— I,  Alfred  important  object;  and  my  medical  studies 
d'Estaing  Boissy,  Principal  Surgeon  of  the  —comparative  anatomy,  pathology,  phy- 
Hotel  Dieu,  Chief  of  Anatomy  at  the  Sor-  siology,  surgery — were  interesting  from 
bonne,  avow  it  in  the  fiioe  of  the  men  of  the  use  I  hoped  to  make  of  them.  All 
ncienoe,  who  tell  you  the  world  is  self-ex-  this  I  owed  to  my  mother.  Her  intellect 
istent  and  self-sustaining;  who  declare  seemed  to  develop  with  mine,  and  her  clear, 
the  only  Qod  to  be  a  blind,  remorseless  bright  sense  was  like  an  intuition.  I  did 
leaven  of  Evolution,  which,  restless  and  not  fall  into  the  senseless  talk  about 
upheaving,  works  and  seethes  through  all  '*  study  for  study's  sake,"  but  I  learned 
matter  till— what?  and  who  maintain  early  that  '*  study,"  and  *'&cts,"  and 
the  soul  is  the  result  of  the  mechanical  *'  truths  "  were  only  valuable  as  they 
organization  of  the  body.  served  a  moral  purpose.  For  the  sake 
I  was  bom  in  Normandy.  In  that  of  that  purpose  I  devoted  myself.  My 
region  the  climate  is  cold  and  cheerless  love  for  my  profession  did  not  consist  in 
compared  with  the  south  of  our  beautiful  an  abstract  admiration  of  what  I  daily  dis- 
France.  We  grow  apples  there  instead  covered  about  the  human  frame,  but  in 
of  grapes,  so  that  we  lack  the  rich  wines  enjoying  in  anticipation  the  use  I  would 
and  the  warm  blood  of  Burgundy  and  the  make  of  my  knowledge, 
districts  beyond  till  you  come  to  the  Med-  I  received  a  good  education  at  a  school 
Iterranean.  My  mother  was  a  peasant  in  a  large  town  near  by,  and  when  I  had 
girl.  We  were  not  poor,  as  poverty  is  exhausted  the  library  of  our  village  phy- 
reckoned  with  that  class,  for  my  fatner,  sician,  and  received  his  instructions  for 
who  died  when  I  was  six  years  old,  lefl  a  two  years,  after  a  careful  footing  up  of 
farm  of  twenty  acres,  from  which  it  was  expenses,  I  went  to  Paris.  I  rented  a 
not  difficult  for  her  to  support  herself  and  small  garret,  for  almost  nothing,  in  the 
m&— an  only  child— and  lay  up  something  Rue  Copeau,  purchased  an  iron  bedstead 
besides.  Every  day  of  my  life,  twice  a  and  bedding,  a  table,  a  chair,  and  a  cof- 
day,  my  itiother  prayed  with  me  to  the  fee-pot,  with  cup,  saucer,  spoon,  knife 
blessed  Saviour,  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  to  the  and  fork,  and  plates,  and  was  launched  as 
good  God.  She  put  a  sentiment  into  my  one  of  the  medical  students  of  Paris, 
soul— -a  spiritual  sentiment— my  poor  un-  Here,  as  you  are  aware,  everything  is 
cultivated  peasant  mother !  God  keep  her  free,  except  special  or  private  instruo* 
evermore !  She  was  good,  she  was  reli-  tion,  and  my  mother  had  even  a  small 
gious,  and  she  tried  to  make  me  good  and  sum  reserved  for  that,  when  occasion 
religious.  She  made  me  the  superior  of  should  require.  Dupuytren  vras  dead, 
the  man  of  science,  who  can  get  no  further  Velpeau  was  at  the  height  of  his  career. 
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Brouasaia  and  M^jeDdie  lectured  daily,  periority,  that  it  carried  offence  with  it 

There  were  at  least  a  dosen  medical  sta-  I  soon  saw  that  Delaroche  was  oTerbeor- 

dents  who  lodged  in  the  same  building  ing  in  his  nature,  claiming  a  first  rank 

with  me,  and  there  were  a  large  number  and  position,  which  to  one  inclined  to 

in  the  immediate  neighborhood ;  for  the  contest  it  made  him  rery  disagreeable, 

place  waa  convenient  to  the  points  we  had  His  face  still  looked  to  be  frank  and  open, 

to  visit  I  soon  formed  acquaintances  from  but  the  eyes  betrayed  him.    Bright  aod 

the  more  studious — the  workers,  as  they  reassuring  as  they  were,  when  be  had 

were  called — and  entered  with  zest  on  my  finished  whatever  he  was  saying  a  side- 

new  life.    There  was  a  great  fascination  long  glance  fall  of  mocking  insinoeiity 

in  it.    Here  within  my  reach  was  all  I  invariably  succeeded,  as  something  invv^ 

had  longed  for.     Whatever  I  sought  to  untary  and  quite  beyond  hb  control.    In 

learn,  whatever  investigation  I  desired  to  gay  scenes,  laughing  and  talking  with  a 

make,  whatever  opportunity  I  wished  to  knot  of  young  fellows,  this  would  not  be 

have,  was  directly  at  hand.    The  house  noticed,  or  if  noticed  it  would  serve  to 

adjoining  the  one  I  was  in  was  nearly  fill-  add  piquancy  to  his  jokes.    Bat  on  other 

ed  with  young  men  who  appeared  to  have  occasions  it  was  very  repalaiTe— at  least 

a  free-and-easy,  rollicking  habit,  as  if  they  to  me. 

ex\joyed  the  billiard-room  more  than  the  Delaroche  had  gmios  for  medieiiie. 
clinique.  You  cannot  alvrays  judge  by  His  diagnosis,  for  so  yoang  a  man,  was 
appearances  though  ;  for  many  a  young  wonderful,  and  he  used  the  knife  with  a 
fellow  who  assumes  a  gay,  reckless  man-  dexterity  which  facoaght  enoomioms  from 
ner  with  his  companions,  does  it  from  Velpeaa,  Irith  whem  he  was  a  &varite. 
sheer  a&ctation,  and  is  really  a  hard  stu-  Louis  considered  him  the  moat  promising 
dent  and  a  careful  attendant  at  the  hos-  of  all  who  follovred  him  m  the  fever 
pital  and  lecture-room.  One  of  these  spe-  wards.  In  fiict,  he  had  no  snperior  in  our 
cially  attracted  my  attention.  I  tell  you  partioalair  community.  He  soon  diseov- 
at  once  I  am  speaking  of  Delaroche.  He  ered  tbftt  I,  the  new-comer,  wns  to  be  l» 
was  then  about  three-and-twenty,  and  I  rival.  The  fact  is,  my  two  yean 
thought  him  the  handsomest,  certainly  our  village  doctor  had  been  years  of  • 
the  mcwt  brilliant-looking  man  I  ever  be-  ful,  thorough  study,  and  what  the  old  pby- 
held.  He  came  firom  a  place  between  sician  could  do  to  instruct  me  he  always 
Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  not  far  from  the  did,  taking  me  long  rides  thioagh  the 
latter  town.  He  vras  tall,  lithe,  finely  country,  where  I  learned  a  great  deal 
formed,  with  long,  glossy  hair,  perfectly  about  all  sorts  of  maladies ;  so  that  when 
black,  large  eyes,  equally  black,  a  superb  I  reached  Paris  I  was  prepared  to  profit 
head,  and  apparently  a  frank  open  fece.  immediately  by  the  advantages  there. 
You  don't  recognize  this  description,  do  Delaroche  was  annoyed,  and  exhibited  the 
you,  in  looking  at  Delaroche  now,  fa-  feeling  in  many  petty  ways.  He  soon 
mous  though  he  be,  with  his  attenuated  discovered  that  I  was  religious ;  and  he 
form  and  careless  habit,  and  his  eye  of  commenced  a  system  of  ridicule  in  which 
evil  ?  I  was  very  much  taken  witli  him  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise  a  laugh  at  my 
at  first  sight,  and  as  we  were  pursuing  expense.  I  did  not  care.  By  degrees 
tliesamecourse  we  came  out  of  our  rooms  our  community  settled  into  two  sete.  I 
precisely  at  the  same  time,  and  with  sev-  was  the  admitted  leader  of  one,  Delaroche 
eral  others  walked  along  in  company,  of  the  other.  I  have  said  he  bad  more 
Delaroche  was  one  of  those  who,  very  am-  genius  and  brilliancy  of  exeootion  than  I, 
bitious  and  attentive  to  his  work,  affected  but  I  bad  conscience,  he  had  none ;  and  it 
the  indolent,  careless  vein,  as  if  his  real  was  that  which  gave  me  the  advantage; 
object  in  Paris  lay  in  the  billiard-room,  for  it  made  me  industrious,  enthusiastic, 
the  wine-^hop,  the  Oddon,  and  what  came  and  honest.  Delaroche  had  no  real  in- 
after.  We  soon  became  acquainted,  and  dustry ;  he  only  worked  hard :  do  you 
then  my  dislike  commenced.  He  appear-  comprehend  the  difference?  He  bad  no 
ed  amiable  at  first,  and  as  he  had  preceded  enthusiasm,  no  honesfy.  He  was  the 
me  nearly  a  year,  gave  me  much  informa-  favorite  with  the  distinguished  men  1 
tion  about  the  routine  of  our  student  life  .  have  mentioned,  and  when  opportunity 
which  I  valued.  This  was  done,  however,  offered  he  endeavored  always  to  throw 
in  such  an  easy,  pretentious  style  of  su-  some  ridicule  upon  me.    I  am  sorry  to 
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say  most  of  our  profesaors  were  men  with 
no  religious  views  whatever.  The  &moii8 
R  0  (I  do  not  name  him,  for  he  has 
gone  to  his  account)  was  an  avowed  ma- 
terialist, and  went  out  of  his  way  to  ridi- 
cule those  who  thought  differently.  In 
the  dissecting-room,  while  giving  us  the 
most  valuable  instruction,  he  would  take 
pains  to  make  known  his  opinions  with 
sneering  sarcasm.  1  had  joined  a  small 
class  who  were  his  private  pupils;  De- 
laxoche  was  one,  and  it  was  here  he  made 
himself  most  disagreeable.  On  one  occa- 
sion R e  was  exhibiting  a  section  of 

the  brain  and  skull  of  an  idiot,  by  which 
he  undertook  to  explain  why  It  must  have 
been  an  idiot.  *'  Look  at  the  machinery, 
gentlesMipi — it  is  all  an  affiur  of  ma- 
chinery— you  perceive  plainly  the  defect — 
there  we  are,  you  see."  *'  M.  Boissy 
will  hardly  agree  with  you,"  said  De- 
laxoche  mockingly,  witk  the  usual  side- 
long glance.  '*  M.  Boissy  is  a  d/vot." 
There  was  a  laugh.  *'  Attends  the  con- 
fessional, and. prays  to  the  Virgin,  I  sup- 
pose," said  R- — evrithasneer.  ''Boifr," 
I  replied  calmly,  looking  him  full  in  the 
fiuse— '  *  both.  And  please  explain  to  me, 
M.  R-  H>,  how  you  work  moral  truths 
by  machinery."  "Moral  truths,"  re- 
plied R e, ' '  are  but  fine  logical  truths : 

good  logic  comes  of  good  brain  mar 
ohinery— iWf^  UnU .' "  "  Pure  asumption 
that,"  I  answered.  **  Bah !  "  exclaimed 
R  0 ;  ^'  let  us  to  our  occupation,  mes- 
sieurs." These  sallies  were  not  uncom- 
mon, but  my  answers  were  always  ready. 
I  held  on  my  course,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years  I  felt  a  power  and  a  strength 
which  began  to  be  acknowledged.  I 
ought  to  have  said  that  the  two  seta  which 
had  now  become  rivals  were  divided,  not 
on  any  question  of  religion  or  morals, 
bat  upon  the  sharp  question  (which  has 
caused  such  fearfid  divisions  in  France) 
of  aristocrat  and  plebeian.  I  avowed  my- 
self a  peasant,  and  there  were  those  who 
by  a  certain  sympathy  ranged  themselves 
with  our  side  who  were  well  bom  and  de- 
j«9ended— splendid  fellows  they  were  too. 
Delarocbe  led  the  aristocrats,  and  in  de- 
rision gave  us  the  name  of  the  "  Men  of 
Conscience "  out  of  ridicule  to  me. 
We  on  our  part  called  them  "  Machine 
Men,"  because  Delaroche  reacted  every- 
thing but  a  mechanical  result.  Many 
of  our  party  had  very  little  thought 
of  a  religious  sentiment,  but,  finding 
themselves  ranged  on  the  '*  Conscience  " 


side,  assumed  a  good  deal  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  their  opponents,  so  that 
we  had,  as  is  usual,  our  ludicrous  ele- 
ment. At  the-  end  of  two  years  a  good 
many  changes  had  taken  place.  The 
'^  set "  on  both  sides  had  been  depleted 
and  filled  again,  but  Delaroche  and  I  still 
remained.  Indeed,  it  had  become  appa- 
rent that  neither  of  us  intended  to  leave 
Paris,  but  would  seek  occupation  there. 

An  occurrence  about  that  time  excited 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  A  lad  of  sixteen 
vras  brought  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu  with  a  very 
bad  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone. 

R e  vras  anxious  to  try  a  new  process 

in  fracture  cases,  and  selected  this  poor 
fellow  for  the  experiment.  If  it  was  suc- 
cessful, the  leg  would  be  sayed ;  if  unsuc- 
cessful, the  boy's  life  would  be  lost.  I 
thought  so  severe  a  case  should  not  be 
experimented  with.  Besides,  I  was  con- 
vinced nothing  but  amputation  would 
save  life.  It  was  bold,  I  admit,  but  I  re- 
solved to  speak  out.  There  were  six  of 
ns  present  when  the  course  of  treatment 

was  announced.    "  M.  R e,"  I  said 

as  calmly  as  I  could,  *^  if  you  submit  the 
lad  to  that  treatment,  he  will  die."  ''  I 
say  he  will  survive,"  exclaimed  Delaroche 
quickly.  "  Messieurs  students  of  medi- 
cine," said  R e,  in  his  nsual  quiet  way, 

'*  the  course  is  determined  on :  you  two 
gentlemen  will  see  it  is  carried  out  with 
fidelity."  So  we  did.  I  never  knew  De- 
laroche so  careful,  and  my  yery  soul  was 
stirred  to  save  the  poor  boy  if  possible. 
R  e  gave  to  the  case  unusual  atten- 
tion. He  omitted  nothing.  He  visited 
the  lad  twice  a  day.  It  was  of  no  avail. 
In  less  than  three  weeks  he  expired.  The 
event  produced  a  great  impression  on  the 
class.  From  that  time  R— — e  treated  me 
with  much  more  consideration.  Indeed, 
it  led  to  some  immediate  employment  at 
the  hospital,  which  was  a  special  mark 

of  honor.    For  R ^,  with  all  his  sneers 

and  his  ridicule  of  things  sacred,  was  un- 
biassed in  judgment,  and  he  gave  me  the 
position  instead  of  Delaroche,  who  was 
the  favorite.  The  *•  Men  of  Conscience  " 
were  jubilant,  and  the  •*  Machine  Men  " 
correspondingly  depressed,  while  Dela- 
roche was  furious.  This  little  appoint- 
ment was  everything  to  me,  for  it  was  the 
first  step,  which  we  all  know  is  half  the 
journey. 

One  of  the  saddest  parts  of  Delaroche^s 
history  was  his  treatment  of  the  sex. 
He  had  no  respect  whatever  for  woman. 
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I  had  been  educated  to  adore  and  renerate  something  constantly  whispered  to  me, 
her.  I  shall  haye  nothing  to  say  about  '*  Yoa  yourself  are  inrolved  in  this— &»^ 
his  habit9,  for  they  may  not  have  been  ever  involTed."  What  was  I  to  do?  I 
worse  than  those  of  the  minority,  but  his  could  not  tell.  I  did  not  know.  I  could 
outspoken  opinions  were  deplorable.  *^  I  only  wait  erents.  A  week,  two  weeks 
expect  to  introduce  a  new  queen  to  you,  went  by,  all  which  time  the  whispen 
gentlemen,"  he  said  one  night  ;*' a  loTcly  continued,  repei^ting  the  same  words: 
creature  from  my  own  Gdte  du  Sud ;  bril-  "  Tou  yourself  are  inrohed  in  thia— for- 
liant,  too,  yet  warm-blooded.  None  of  ever  inTolved ! "  Then,  after  the  two 
your  icicles  from  the  cider  departments  "  weeks,  the  whispering  was  at  an  end. 
— here  his  eyes  swept  their  sidelong,  sin-  There  had  been  no  arriyal,  meantime,  of 
ister  glance—"  but  joyous  as  is  the  wine  the  promised  "  queen."  The  young  men 
and  luscious  aa  is  the  grape."  "  When  rallied  Delaroche  without  stint.  For  a 
may  we  expect  her  ?"  was  asked.  ''Per-  time  he  would  reply,  ''Wait  a  little, 
haps  this  very  week,"  was  the  reply.  There  must  not  be  too  much  haste."  At 
"  And  lapetiteOamille?  "  *'  La  petiteCa-  length  he  lost  his  temper  and  woold  bear 
mille  must  yield  to  destiny,  and  a  fiiirer  no  moro  joking,  and  after  a  oouple  of 
than  she,  as  others  have  yielded  before  months  the  a&ir  was  forgotten. 
her. "  '*  And  as  the  new  queen  will  yield  My  appointment  in  the  hospital,  nnim- 
after  a  few  weeks,"  cried  somebody.  '*  I  portant  as  it  was,  became  of  great  adfan- 
suppose  so,"  replied  Delaroche,  shrug-  tage  to  me.  It  he^wd  me  to  aoqoain- 
ging  his  shoulders,  with  another  side  tances  outside  the  atodrats,  and  by  de- 
glance,  "  but  it  is  quite  too  soon  to  talk  grees  I  picked  up  some  practice.  Twice 
of  that."  ''  Give  us  a  description,"  ex-  a  year  I  visited  my  mother.  I  began  now 
claimed  two  or  three.  *'  Ah,  messieurs,  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  I  could 
that  is  really  impossible.  No  words  I  take  a  respectable  ifpartment,  so  that  she 
can  employ  can  convey  a  proper  idea  of  could  spend  a  part  of  her  time  with  mem 
her  loveliness,  fiesides,  you  will  see  her  Paris.  This  was  the  great  wish  of  my 
in  a  few  days,  and  may  judge  for  your-  heart,  and  I  labored  diligently  for  it 
selves.  I  will  say  this,  so  that  when  Meantime  Delaroche,  through  the  inflo- 
you  behold  her  you  may  the  more  fully  ence  of  Louis,  had  secured  at  *'  La  Fkti4  " 
appreciate  my  conquest.  Eile  ut  ver-  a  position  similar  to  my  own  at  the  fidlel 
/iieu5e."  ^^Vraiment!^^  ^*  Absohunentf"  Dieu,  except  that  mine  was  the  more 
*Estcebienvrai/^*  were  the  exclamations  imporant  liom  the  extent  and  character 
which  followed.  **  It  is  true,  gentlemen,  of  the  latter  institution.  Starting  thus 
The  lovely  creaturo  is  virtuous ;  what  is  together  on  our  PUns  career,  I  may  say 
more,  she  is  religious— -very  appetising  Delaroche  began  from  the  first  a  system- 
qualities  in  a  young  girl— don't  you  think  atic  course  of  enmity,  which  ho  display- 
no,  Monsieur  Boissy?  "  and  Delaroche  ed  on  all  occasions,  while  I  was  quite  too 
turned  on  me  a  look  of  pretentious  supe-  frank  and  outspoken  not  to  give  my  jndg- 
riority  and  triumph.  A  certain  horror  ment  of  him  when  it  was  proper  I  should 
seized  me.  I  could  not  tell  why.   I  had  an  do  so. 

instinctive  feeling,  although  many  young  It  was,  I  suppose,  six  months  after  that 

men,  Fronchmen  especially,  are  great  I  availed  myself  of  a  singalar  drcnm- 

boasters,  andaltogether  untruthful  in  talk-  stance  to  visit  Marseilles.    I  will  tell  you 

ingof  their  gallantries,that  what  Delaroche  about  it  some  time.    It  is  a  little  history 

was  saying  was  absolutely  true.    There  in  itself,  and  the  account  would  interfere 

was  a  genuine  satisfaction  and  compla-  with  my  namtive.    I  had  first  to  go  to 

ceney  in  his  utterance  which  was  not  to  Bordeaux.  Then  commenced  the  romance 

be  mistaken.    I  did  not  ansvrer  his  ques*  of  my  trip.   Montauban,  Touloose,  Mont- 

tion.    I  said  very  seriously,  *'  It  is  to  be  pellier,  Aries — these  were  names  that 

hoped  that  Monsieur  Delaroche  is   ro-  quickened  my  blood, 

mancing  this  morning,"  and  turning  ab-  It  vras  a  lovely  day,  the  first  wedc  in 

ruptly  on  my  heel  I  left  the  room.    I  September,  when  I  first  saw  in  the  dis- 

could  not  get  the  incident  out  of  my  mind  tance  the  dancing  waters  of  the  Mediter- 

— it  haunted  me.    I  pictured  an  innocent,  ranean.    In  the  districts  adjoining,  the 

guileless  girl  lured  away  from  home  by  vintage   was   already  yielding   its  first 

some  diablerie  of  this  wrotch.     Despite  fruits,  and  the  sight  of  the   animated 

every  effort  to  feel  calm  and  rational,  scenes  produced  in  me  an  unosual  exober- 
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anoe  of  spirits.    At  length  the  tali  spires  moie,  then  she  turned  qaiokly  and  said, 

of  Aries  came  in  view,  and  soon  the  train  '*  I  will  show  you  the  way."    We  walked 

swept  into  the  Station  of  that  fine  old  the  entire  extent  of  the  town,  qaite  to  the 

town.    The  doors  were  flung  open,  and  opposite  quarter,  thence  past  the  suburbs, 

the  shrill  Toice  of  the  oflicial  was  heard :  till  we  came  to  the  open  country,  when 

**  Dix  minutes  d*arrdt !  Dlx  minutes  d'ar-  presently  we  stopped  before  a  neat  cottage 

ret !  "    I  got  out,  and  entering  the  buflet  in  the  midst  of  a  vineyard  of  considerable 

purchased  a  duster  of  grapes,  and  came  extent.    My  guide  opened  the  door  and 

upon  the  area  and  commenoed  eating  asked  me  to  enter.    I  was  shown  into  a 

them.    While  thus  occupied,  I  was  ad*  neat  sitting-room,  the  appointments  of 

dressed  by  a  middle-aged  lady  who  i^  which  displayed  refinement  and  taste.    I 

proaohed  me.    ''  Monsieur  is  a  medical  was  left  alone  a  few  minutes,  and  had 

man  from  Paris,  is  he  not?  "    I  r^;arded  time  to  look  about  me.    I  sat  perfectly 

the  speaker  with  scrutiny.    She  appeared  still,  howeyer,  quietly  awaiting  what  was 

above  the  middle  class,  plainly  but  neatly  to  come  from  this  occurrence.    I  had  not 

dressed,  with  a  refined  but  sad  expres-  exchanged  a  single  word  with  my  conduc- 

sion.    Her  &ce  was  still  handsome,  and  tor  the  whole  of  our  long  vralk.    I  did  not 

she  looked  at  me  wistfully.    Before  I  had  feel  the  least  disposition  to  sjpeak ;  evi- 

finished  the  examination  the  inquiry  was  dently  she  did  not.    When  she  returned 

repeated :   *'  Is  not  monsieur  a  medical  to  the  sitting-room  she  had  laid  aside  her 

man  from  Paris?  "    "  I  am  so,"  was  the  hat  and  shawl,  and  stood  before  me  with 

reply.    *'  Follow  me  then,  for  the  love  of  a  certain  elegance  and  grace  I  was  quite 

tb«Holy  Virgin,"  she  exclaimed.    "Fol-  unprepared  for.    A  weight  appeared  to 

low  you?  Do  you  not  perceive  1  am  en  be  removed  from  her  heart,  and  her  de- 

route?    We  have  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  meanor  was  so  entirely  changed  I  scaroe- 

of  which  six  are  gone  already."    *'  Mon*  ly  recognised  her. 

siear  can  take  the  next  train,"  she  plead-  '*  Will  you  please,  monsieur,  to  now  go 

ed.    ^*  But  why  should  I?  What  is  it  you  in  and  see  my  child?  "  she  said.    '*  First, 

want?"    ''  Come  with  me  at  once  to  see  madame,  let  me  make  some  inquiries  of 

a  sick  person  who  is  very  ill,"  she  an-  you  about  the  case."     "  I  would  much 

awered.    *'  Who  is  the  person?"    '*Yott  prefer  yon  would  see  Marguerite  first," 

will  see.    Alas !  I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  she  answered.    '*  The  doctors  have  asked 

cried.    '*  What  is  the  malady?  "    *'  In-  me  so  many  questions  I  am  distracted." 

deed  I  do  not  know.    It  is  for  you  to  dis-  "  As  you  please,"  I  said,  and  thereupon  1 

cover,"  and  she  began  to  weep.    **  This  was  ushered  into  the  adjoining  apart- 

is  qnite  absurd,  madame,"  I  said.    "You  ment. 

have  competent  physicians  at  Aries :  why  On  a  large,   handsome   bed  reclined 

don't  you  consult  them?"    *'Ah,  it  is  what  you  would  call  a  wreck  of  a  once 

idle  to  do  so  longer ;  they  have  already  beautiful     creature,    possibly    eighteen 

been  consulted."    '*lt  is  ridiculous  to  years  old.    She  was  dressed  in  a  neat 

Auppose  I  can  be  of  any  service  under  such  morning  gown ,  tastefully  arranged.    The 

circuoiRtances,"  I  retorted;  '^  besides,  I  rich  brown  hair  ?ras  brushed  back  and 

will  not  go  under  a  cloud  of  mystery."  left  entirely  free  upon  the  pillow,  and 

At  that  moment  the  cry  of  "  A  voitnre !  the  full  chestnut  eyes  looked  unnaturally 

ji  voiture !  "  was  raised,  with  a  hurried  large  in  contrast  with  the  attenuated  fea- 

**  Montez,  montes,  messieurs."    I  sprang  tares  and  the  sunken  cheeks.    The  first 

forward,  but  she  caught  my  arm.    "  Stay,  impression  was  unmistakable.  There  was 

I  will  tell  you.    It  is  for  my  daughter  I  an    imprisoned    soul    beating   fretfully 

come.    For  the  love  of  God,  go  with  me. "  against  its  mortal  bars,  which  were  daily 

I  was  vexed  at  her  laying  hold  of  me,  and  becoming  weaker  and  weaker.    *'  I  have 

I  burst  away  with  some  violence  and  en-  found   him,  my  Marguerite,"  said  the 

tered  the  carriage.    Turning  to  look  at  mother  tenderly ;  "  the  medical  man  from 

the  woman,  I  perceived  her  gaiing  at  me  Paris:  he  has  come  to  you."    The  girl 

with  an  aspect  so  broken-hearted  and  do-  turned  her  large,  brilliant  eyes  on  me — 

Hpairing,  that  it  was  impossible  to  endure  ah,  I  cannot  explain  how  searchingly, 

it.    I  seized  my  cloak  and  bag  and  jump-  how  full  of  questioning  and  of  doubt. 

ed  out  just  OS    the  door  was   closing.  There  was  not  a  ray  of  cheerfulness  or  of 

*^  Now,"  I  exclaimed  brusquely,  "  here  I  hope  there.    She  did  not  speak.    I  sat 

am*"    She  seemed  for  a  moment  in  a  down  by  her  side,  and  felt  that  I  was  in  a 
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holy  place.  At  length  I  said,  '*  My  not  to  be  diBpuied.  '*  I  shall  look  in  oo 
child,  what  is  the  matter  7  "  (I  was  but  you  again,"  I  remarked,  as  1  rose  to  go. 
five-and-twenty,  yet  it  came  from  my  *'  Perhaps  your  mother  will  allow  me  to 
heart  to  say  **  My  child.")  *'  I  do  not  taste  some  of  her  grapes?  "  ^*  Mamma, 
know,"  she  replied  gently.  *'  How  long  the  Cdte  de  la  Beine  are  best,"  said  Mar- 
have  you  been  ill?  "  "  Six  months  yes-  gaerite.  I  did  not  appear  to  notice  U^e 
terday."  '*  Six  months  yesterday !  yon  remark,  bat  left  the  room  without  any 
remember  the  day  then?  "  *'  Ah,  yes ;  "  further  reply  from  my  patient.  <'  Mon- 
and  an  expression  of  pain  as  from  a  braise  siear,  monsiear,"  cried  madame,  '*you 
was  on  her  face.  *'  Were  yoa  taken  sad-  are  a  magician ;  yoa  have  already  worked 
denly  ill?"  "Yes."  **  A  filiating  fit,  a  miracle;  you  will  save  the  life  of  my 
perhaps?"  "Yes."  "Are  you  in  any  Marguerite.  Of  all  the  physicians  we 
pain  ?  "  She  hesitated.  "  I  mean  bodily  have  called,  not  one  has  had  your  power, 
pain."  She  answered  immediately.  She  seems  even  now  to  be  changed.  To 
"  No."  "  I  shall  tease  you  with  no  more  think  of  her  telling  me  where  to  find  the 
questions  at  present,  my  child.  I  will  best  grapes  for  you!"  "What  have  the 
tell  you  tlus :  you  will  recover  your  health  physicians  done?  "  I  asked.  "  Nothim^ 
again,  after  a  time.  Of  that  I  can  assure  but  tormented  her  with  qoestionB  and  ex- 
you."  She  looked  at  me  reproachfully,  aminations,  sounding  the  lungs,  listening 
"  Is  it  really  so?  Have  you  no  wish  to  re-  for  the  heart,  with  petty  prescriptions 
cover?"  I  asked.  She  shook  her  head,  amounting  to  nothing."  "And  did  they 
"  Not  for  the  sake  of  your  dear  mother  ?  "  not  declare  the  malady  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes— a 
A  flush  passed  over  her  fiice,  but  she  made  general  decline.  We  were  to  travel,  they 
no  answer.  I  turned  the  conversation  on  said,  but  I  could  not  induce  Ma^oerite 
other  subjects.  I  told  how  much  I  had,  to  leave  home.  And  now,  monsieur,  I  am 
during  the  morning,  ei:\$oyed  the  beauti-  ready  to  answer  any  questions  about  my 
ful  landscape,  the  fine  old  towns,  the  child  you  desire  to  ask.  It  will  not  an- 
vineyards,  and  the  sight  of  the  sea ;  of  noy  me  in  the  least."  "  I  have  nothing 
which  all  were  new  to  me.  That  my  to  ask,"  I  said.  "I  comprehend  the 
birthplace  was  in  Normandy,  a  country  case  perfectly.  I  require  yoa  onl3'  to  ex- 
very  difierent  from  hers,  and  that  my  du-  actly  follow  my  directions."  "  To  the 
ties  confined  me  closely  to  Paris.  "  You  very  letter,  monsieur,"  was  the  eager 
have  been  in  Paris,  perhaps,  mademoi-  reply.  "  Very  good.  I  am  icoing  now  to 
selle?"  I  inquired.  "Never,"  she  ex-  spend  an  hour  in  Marguerite's  flower 
claimed  with  emphasis,  and  the  eyes  garden — tell  me,  by  the  by,  where  I  shall 
quickened  as  if  there  was  a  meaning  in  find  hoe,  rake,  and  spade.  After  sNmie 
her  tone.  I  took  no  notice  of  it.  "  You  time,  do  you  say  to  her  that  the  physician 
have  a  garden,  I  perceive,"  vras  my  next  from  Paris  is  at  work  among  her  flower 
observation.  "I  did  have  one;  I  have  beds.  Be  sure  you  do  not  ask  her  to  go 
lost  all  interest  in  it."  "But  if  I  prom-  to  the  window.  Tell  her  I  am  there— 
iae  this  very  day  to  clear  it  of  weeds  and  nothing  else.  In  an  hour  from  now  per- 
make  it  look  as  it  used  to,  won't  you  take  haps  you  will  be  kind  enongh  to  famish 
some  interest  in  it  then?"  "I  don't  me  a  slight  lunch;  we  will  then  talk 
know,"  she  said,  but  a  languid  smile  farther."  "  Everything  shall  be  as  you 
crossed  her  features — the  first  encour-  direct,  monsieur ;  but  will  you  now  tell 
aging  sign  I  had  beheld.  "  You  will  at  me  what  it  is  ails  my  child?"  "Ma- 
least  come  to  the  window  and  see  me  dame,"  I  replied  seriously, "  we  both  an- 
work?  "  "  I  will  try,"  she  responded,  derstand  what  it  is.  She  has  been  disep- 
I  felt  I  had  made  progress,  and  it  was  painted.  Qod  knows  no  malady  can  be 
time  to  end  the  interview.  During  it  I  worse."  "  And  may  God  bless  yoa,  mon- 
had  not  taken  Marguerite's  hand,  or  felt  sienr,"  she  exclaimed.  "  You  are  like 
iier  pulse,  or  made  any  of  the  ordinary  an  angel  sent  to  me  from  heaven." 
medical  demonstrations.  I  had  not  even  With  no  more  ado  I  took  ap  the  garden 
approached  very  near  the  bed.  What  I  implements  and  went  to  the  spot  Margne- 
said  professionally  was  uttered  with  de-  rite  used  to  love  so  much.  And  here  let  me 
cigion,  and  when  I  told  her  she  would  be  tell  you,  in  order  to  deprive  my  story  of 
well  again  I  did  not  speak  as  you  would  all  mystery  or  plot,  that  from  the  nftoraent 
Bpeak  to  a  child,  encouragingly,  but  in  a  I  made  my  sudden  exit  from  the  railway 
tone  of  authority,  as  if  what  I  said  was  carriage,  impelled  by  the  desolate  look  of 
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that  unhappy  woman,  the  same  whisper  hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  Mar- 
reaoanded  in  my  ears  that  I  had  heard  gaerite  sitting  by  the  open  window  look- 
siz  months  before  in  PUris :  *'  Yon  yoar-  ing  oat  on  her  flower  garden.  I  walked 
self  are  involved  in  this — forever  in-  straight  toward  her.  *'  Here  comes  the 
Tolved."  And  I  knew  I  was  about  to  see  Paris  physician  again,"  I  said.  *'  I  hope 
Delaroche^s  fiatvored  ol|ject.  When  I  did  you  are  not  afraid  of  him."  "  I  have  lit- 
see  her,  I  understood  the  whole  at  a  tie  reason  to  be,*'  she  replied  very  gently. 
glance,  and  I  confess  it  to  you  :  I  said  at  **  You  are  better  this  morning,  are  you 
once,  **  This  lovely  creatuK  is  mine— for-  not?"  *<I  do  not  know."  '^But  1 
ever  mine."  I  set  diligently  about  re-  know— I,  a  Paris  physician,  declare  that 
pairing  the  pretty  garden.  I  pulled  the  you  are  much  better,  and  you  will  before 
weeds,  I  thinned  the  rankest  of  the  flow-  very  long  be  in  perfect  health."  '*  Ah, 
en,  I  used  hoe  and  rake  on  the  walks,  never  that,  never  again  that."  "  On  the 
Not  once  did  I  look  toward  the  window,  contrary,  I  say  before  long,  before  very 
or  even  steal  a  glance  in  that  direction,  long.  I  am  a  despot,  as  well  as  a  phy- 
though  I  confess  I  longed  to  do  so.  At  sioian ;  my  word  must  not  be  disputed, 
length  I  reentered  the  cottage.  A  charm-  I  am  glad  to  see  you  up  so  early.  You 
ing  refection  had  been  prepared  for  me.  must  now  come  into  the  garden  and  give 
Madame  was  in  ecstasies.  ''Oh,  mon-  me  instructions.  1  wish  to  commence 
flienr,"  she  exclaimed,  ''do  you  know  work."  "How  can  I?"  she  demanded. 
Marguerite  has  watched  you  nearly  eveiy  "  I  have  not  the  strength."  "  Ah,  yes 
moment  ?  In  ten  minutes  after  I  told  her  you  have,  with  the  little  assistance  I  shall 
what  you  were  doing  she  rose  quietly  give  you."  She  looked  frightened.  I 
and  sat  by  the  window. "  "  It  is  well ,"  left  her,  and  entered  the  cottage,  and  salu- 
Isaid.  "  By  the  way,  I  Aoee  one  question  ted  madame,  who  had  been  anxiously 
to  ask  of  you.  What  sent  you  to  the  watching  me.  "  Go  with  me  to  Margue- 
station  to-day,  and  why  did  you  think  me  rite's  room,"  I  said.  "  She  is  to  come  into 
m  physician?  "  "  Monsieur  will  deride  the  open  air.  Have  you  a  choice  bottle 
me  if  I  tell  him,  but  I  will  declare  the  of  Bordeaux  wine  7  If  you  have,  bring  a 
truth.  In  a  dream  last  night  I  saw  you  tablespoonful  to  her  as  soon  as  we  reach 
debark  from  the  train  at  Aries,  and  a  the  garden."  We  went  to  the  room. 
▼oioe  said, '  That  is  the  Pktris  medical  "  Here  is  your  physician's  arm,"  I  said. 
man  who  will  cure  your  Marguerite.  **  I  shall  work  no  more  among  the  flow- 
Call  him.'"  "Is  that  the  whole?"  ers  without  you  to  direct  me."  She  took 
**  Upon  my  word  and  conscience,  you  have  my  arm,  mechanically  to  be  sure,  but  she 
all.  I  saw  you  step  from  the  train,  and  took  it,  and  walking  very  slowly  to  the 
I  noognueed  you  instantly.  It  is  God's  spot,  I  seated  her  in  an  easy  chair  already 
work."  "I  am  going  now  into  the  town,"  pUiced  for  her  use.  Madame  came  im- 
I  8aid,  without  comment  on  her  state-  mediately  with  the  wine,  which  I  com- 
ment. "  I  shall  visit  you  to-morrow."  manded  Marguerite  to  take.  Then,  after 
'*  But  will  you  not  go  in  to  see  Margue-  asking  some  questions,  I  began  work.  I 
rite  again?  "  "  No ;  and  I  charge  you  do  labored  with  a  zest  which  is  indescriba- 
not  mention  me  at  all.  Wait  for  her  to  ble.  My  mother  was  fond  of  flowers,  and 
inquire.  Everything  depends  on  your  it  vras  my  pleasure  to  keep  the  little  plot 
carrying  out  what  I  say."  "  You  shall  which  contained  them  in  perfect  order ; 
be  scrupulously  obeyed,"  cried  madame.  but  ten  thousand  times  more  than  that, 
I  took  my  departure.  It  was  a  severe  vras  I  not  occupied  under  the  eyes  of  Mar- 
Helf-denial,  for  I  had  been  offered  a  cham-  guerite  ?  Did  I  not  feel  there  was  spring- 
ber  at  the  cottage  under  the  same  roof  ing  up  an  indeflnable  interest  in  her 
with  Marguerite.  I  went  my  vray  with  breast  for  me— an  interest  she  would  fain 
a  heart  full  beating  with  happiness,  banish,  yet  could  not  ?  I  asked  frequent 
Never,  in  fact,  had  I  been  so  perfectly  con-  questions,  and  by  degrees  she  began  to 
tent.  I  selected  the  very  nearest  place  really  give  her  mind  to  what  I  was  doing, 
of  entertainment,  quite  in  the  outskirts  and  answered  me  with  a  certain  alacrity. 
of  the  town,  and  although  the  fare  was  There  was  a  large  beautiful  shrub  stand- 
homely,  I  was  satisfied.  ing  in  the  centre  of  a  small  circular  bed, 
It  waj^  about  ten  the  next  morning  be-  of  which  it  was  the  sole  ornament.  This 
fore  I  ventured  to  approach  my  paradise,  shrub  was  covered  with  magnificent  pur- 
Xhe  day  wa«<  perfectly  lovely,  and  I  could  pie  flowers,  and  was  the  most  attractive 
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ollject  in  the  g&rden.    I  was  just  oom-  ed  to  the  cottage.    To  my  iiiexpre»iUe 
mencing  to  renorate  the  bed,  when   I  delight,  I  found  Mai|^erite  in  the  girdea 
heard  a   low   yoioe  pronoance   '*  Mon-  standing  before  the  stranger  plant    Sbe 
sieur."    It  was  Marguerite.    It  was  the  looked  pleased  and  pussied,  and  when  she 
first  time  she  had  addressed  me.    1  step-  saw  me  her  oountensnce  exhibited  a  sat* 
ped  immediately  to  her.    **  Monsieur/'  is&etion  I  was  not  slow  to  notice.  "ThiH 
8he  said,  "  you  will  please  uproot  that  is  getting  on  Tery  last/'  I  said — ''  oom- 
plant,  and  throw  it  with  the  weeds.''    I  ing  out  without  any  assistance!"    ^'1 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  questioning  was  curious  to  see  these  beautiful  flow- 
lier  sanity,  but  she  was  perfectly  calm.  ers.   It  seems  like  magic,"  washer  repiy. 
**It  is  the  handsomest  thing  in  the  gar-  '*  And  you  don't  regret  the  withered  ones 
den,"  I  said.    '^I  know  it,"  she  replied  of  yesterday  7"    She  looked  at  me  calm- 
quietly.  *'  I  obey  your  commands,  as  you  ly,  and  with  erident  eflR>rt  articulated, 
must  obey  mine,"  was  my  remark,  as  I  **  No."    We  entered  the  cottage  togeth- 
seized  the  spade,  and  in  a  few  moments  er.  Madame  greeted  me  joyfully.  **What 
the  pride  of  the  garden  was  torn  up  by  have  you  done,"  shesaid,*'  tochangeMar- 
the  roots,  its  beautiful^ flowers  beaten  off  guerite?    She  is  already  a  new  creature." 
and  bruised,  and  the  wreck  tossed  away.  ^*  She  is  so  iar  on  the  road  to  recoveiy," 
I  did  this  with  an  incomprehensible  de-  I  said,  **  that  I  have  come  to  take  leave 
light — a  savage  enthusiasm  seemed  to  urge  of  you.    I  was  going  to  Marseilles  when 
me  on.    It  was  the  most  acceptable  task  I  was  so  happily  intercepted.  I  must  now 
I  ever  performed.  When  finished,  I  again  resume  my  journey."    This  was  addreas- 
went    up     to    Marguerite,    and    said,  ed  to  madame,  but  I  glanced  toward  Mar- 
'*  There !  "    '*  You  appear  to  exgoy  what  guerite,  to  see  what  would  be  the  elect 
you  have  done,"  she  remarked  without  of  the  announcement    She  looked  anx- 
emotion.  '*  More  timn  any  act  of  my  whole  ious  and  sad,  while  her  mother  exclaimed 
life,"  I  said.   "How  is  that  possible?"  with  earnestness,  "  Ob,  no,  no,  no;  not 
Hhe  inquired,  her  eyes  opening  very  wide,  yet ;  do  not  go  yet    Marguerite  wiU  re- 
*'  I  cannot  tell  you  yet,  mademoiselle  (I  lapse,  I  know  she  will,  if  you  leave  us." 
had  not  called  her  mademoiselle  before).  ''  What  say  you  to  that,  mademoiselle  T  " 
When  you  are  stronger,  perhaps  I  may  I  asked.  '*  Do  you  threaten  me  with  a  xe- 
confide  the  reason  to  you."    I  saw  she  lapse,  now  that  I  have  torn  that  plant  up 
vras  stirred.  I  said,  "You  must  go  in  now  by  the  roots?"     "I  don't  know,"  and 
and  rest.    Meantime,  what  shall  I  plant  she  tried  to  smile.    '*I  musi  go  to  Mar> 
in  the  vacant  bed?  "    *'  I  do  not  care."  seilles,"  I  said,  "  but  if  you  wish  h^  n»- 
'*  May  I  plant  something  of  my  own  so-  dame,  and  nuidemoiselle  also  desiits  it,  I 
lection?  "    "  If  you  wish  to  do  so."    I  will  stop  and  see  you  on  my  retim  two 
assisted  her  to  her  room.    She  had  borne  or  three  days  hence."    *'  I  do  desire  it, 
the  exercise  well,  and  even  had  a  little  ap»  monsieur — Marguerite  desires  it,"  cried 
petite.    Besides,  her  ctoriosity  had  been  madame ;  ''  do  you  not,  Marguerite?  "  1 
roused,  and  a  new  direction  given  to  her  turned  to  catch  the  answer.    She  did  not 
thoughts.    I  went  back  to  Aries,  telling  speak,  but  she  gave  me  a  look  firom  those 
madame  she  might  expect  to  see  me  the  large  chestnut  eyes — a  look  of  mild  re- 
next  day  again,  charging  her  not  to  men*  proach— which  took  complete  possesmn 
tion  my  name  to  Marguerite,  unless  she  of  me.    "I  shall  come  back,'*  I  exchi.im- 
herself  first  spoke  of  me.    I  repaired  to  a  ed.    "  Promise  me  to  take  a  drive  with 
gardener,  and  selecting  the  finest  plant  in  your  mamma  daily,  and  to  look  after  your 
full  bloom  in  his  nursery,  I  arranged  that  flowers."    A^  I  spoke,  I  took  her  hand  in 
he  should  go  with  me  the  following  mom-  mine  for  the  first   time.    Bidding  bet 
ing  before  sunrise,  and   place  it  with  adieu,  then  taking  leave  of  madame,  1 
great  care  in  the  vacant  bed.    It  was  to  be  hurried  across  the  town  to  the  station.   I 
removed  with  its  full  box  of  earth,  and  he  was  three  days  absent.    Not  an  instant 
assured  me*' the  shrub  would  never  know  was  Marguerite's  image  s^)arated  from 
,  the  change."    This  was  successfully  car-  me.    I  carried  it  about  with  me  as  a  por- 
rted  out  without  our  seeing  any  one,  for  tion  of  my  existence.     How  my  puhe 
not  even  the  stout  serving-woman  vras  up,  beat  when,  returning,  the  train  stopped, 
and  I  walked  back  to  my  meagre  break-  and  I  again  heard  the  cry  of  **  Arks ! 
iast  and   sour  wine  with  a  very  light  Aries!  Dix  minutes  d'arr^t." 
heart.    Between  ten  and  eleven  I  repair-  "  Dix  minutes  d'arrdt,"  indeed.     In- 
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steaid,  it  was  a  life  stop.  I  felt  that.  evil.  She  conceived  the  utmost  abhor- 
But  no  conviction,  however  certain,  oould  rence  for  Delaroche.  But  this  did  not 
stay  the  throbbing  of  my  heart  as  I  serve  to  heal  her  bruised  affections,  or  to 
walked  on  my  way.  At  length  1  came  in  save  her  from  the  shock  of  that  terrible 
Hight  of  the  cottage.    I  entered  the  little    awakening. 

sitting-room;  and  was  greeted  by  madame  Such  was  the  story  condensed  from 
with  unaffected  joy.  We  went  to  Mar-  Madame  Gaspard's  very  long  narrative, 
guerite's  room.  She  rose  and  came  toward  When  she  had  concluded,  I  told  her,  with^ 
me.  As  she  pot  her  hand  in  mine,  she  out  prelude  or  circumlocution,  how  much 
attemptedasmileof  welcome,  when  sud-  I  loved  Marguerite— how  I  knew  she 
denly  her  countenance  changed  and  she  was  my  destined  bride.  I  explained  my 
burst  into  tears.  Her  mother  threw  her  own  circumstances,  and  I  entreated,  nay, 
arms  around  her.  *<  The  dear  child  is  still  I  enjoined  her  to  carry  out  explicitly  the 
so  weak,"she  exclaimed,  ''she  cannot  bear  plan  I  should  lay  down.|br  Marguerite's 
the  excitement !  "  **  I  am  very  sorry,"  I  oomplete  recovery.  Madate  Gaspard  wel- 
said.  (What  an  untruth !)  *' Fou  should  oomed  my  avovral  with  un^ected  delight, 
have  told  her  I  was  coming  in."  I  did  She  said  her  daughter  had  counted  the 
not  stop  to  converse  with  Marguerite,  bat  hours  of  my  absence.  At  the^nd  of  two 
went  baek  to  the  sitting-room.  I  accept-  days  she  began  to  fear  I  might  ftot  return, 
ed  madame*s  invitation  to  remain,  and  and  when  I  did  come  the  sudden  meeting 
that  night  I  had  a  long  and  full  oonversa^  vras  too  much  for  her.  I  laid  madame 
tion  with  her.  I  told  her  of  my  acquain-  under  a  solemn  promise  not  to  disclose  to 
tance  with  Delaroche,  and  explained  why  Marguerite  a  syllable  that  had  passed  be- 
I  was  satisfied  it  was  Marguerite  who  had  tween  os.  She  was  not  to  know-  that  I 
been  interested  in  him.  On  the  other  had  ever  met  Delaroche,  or  that  I  was 
hand,  Madame  Gaspard— that  was  her  acquainted  with  any  part  of  her  history, 
name— recounted  a  long  history,  which  I  retired  that  night  in  a  halo  of  blins. 
In  brief  was  as  follows :  I  shall  give  you  no  account  of  the  wooing, 

Delaroche  was  a  native  of  Aries.    The    the  oharming,  life-giving,  ecstatic  privi- 
families  were  intimate,  and  the  young    lege  which  was  mine.    I  spent  a  week  at 
man,  from  the  time  Marguerite  was  four-    the  cottage,  and  when  I  left,  it  was  with 
teen,  professed  an  ardent  attachment  for    the  understanding  that  the  visit  should 
her.    When  she  was  sixteen  they  were    be  repeated  before  very  long.    One  year 
aflianced,  and  were  waiting  for  Delaroche    after  that  Marguerite  and  I  were  mar- 
to  take  his  medical  degree,  when  they    ncd.    We  returned  to  Paris,  to  a  neat 
would  be  married.    Shortly  after,  Mon-    apartment  in  a  nice  quarter  of  the  town. 
Bieur  Gaspard  died.    His  estate,  owing  to       The  rage  of  Delaroche  appeared  to  have 
some  unfortunate  speculations  in  Italian    no  bounds.    He  descended  to  the  meet 
railways,  was  seriously  embarrassed,  so    despicable  means  in  the  hope  of  doing  me 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  vineyards    &d  ixuury.    It  was  futile.    He  had  no 
near  the  town  were  saved  to  the  family,    conscience,  no  honesty,  and  his  weapons 
consisting  of  the  widow,  Marguerite,  and    could  not  iivjure  me,  who  had  a  conscience, 
an  elder  sister  abeady  married.    The  dot    who  believed  in  God.     It  is  true,  De- 
which  vras  to  go  with  her  hand  had  no    laroche  has  achieved  a  certain  reputation 
longer  an  existence.    Delaroche  appeared    ^o'  brilliant  performances,  but  nobody 
not  to  care  for  this ;   his  protestations    trusts  him ;  he  has  no  good  repute  among 
were  stronger  than   ever.     Marguerite    ii^n ;  his  life  is  solitary  and  rayless,  and 
worshipped  him,  and  he  so  far  mistook    ^e  ^  already  a  wreck, 
lier  that  about  the  time  they  were  to  be        After  we  were  married  I  told  Margue- 
inarried  he  dared  to  suggest,  in  specious,    '^^    everything— the   scene    with    De- 
Rjphistical,  adroit  language,  her  coming    laroche  in  Paris,  the  impressive  whispers, 
t  >  Paris  without  the  performance  of  the    ^^    ^^^    yearnings— all.      **  Wicked 
**  foolish  ceremony,"  as  he   termed  it.    one !  "  she  exclaimed,  **  to  have  kept  this 
Marguerite's  heart  was  broken.    The  de-    ^^om  me  in  those  hours  of  confidences." 
liciotts  dreams  of  her  girlhood,  the  sweet    **^^  was  the  medical  man  from  Paris  who 
remembrances  ofso  many  happy  moments,    did  that,"  I  replied  gravely.    "Never- 
the  halcyon  life,  the  tender  heart  effusions,    theless,  my  Alfred,"  she   cried,  "you 
vaniKhed  swiftly,  suddenly,  and  left  in    yourself  are  involved  in  this— forever  in- 
their  place  a  horrible,  mocking  spectre  of    volved !  "  Richard  C.  Kimball. 
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HAPPENING  recently  upon  a  cari-  gravely,  and  retam  to  oommnnicate  the 
008  and  entertaining  paper  on  results  of  their  obseryation.  Not  one  of 
'*  Cleve^r  Fishes,"  printed  originally  in  the  fishes  will  OTcn  look  at  the  bait,  bow- 
one  of  the  British  magasines,  I  was  in-  ever  tempting,  after  the  fathers  of  the 
duoed  to  group  together  the  result  of  my  school  have  passed  judgment  upon  the 
observations  of  the  strange  aptitudes  and  case.  After  repeated  experiments,  all  of 
ingenious  expedients  of  certain  kinds  of  them  unsuccessful,  I  devised  a  scheme  by 
fish  in  American  waters,  both  in  obtain-  which  I  was  sure  of  outwitting  the  soap- 
ing food  and  evading  the  perils  by  which  pers,  old  and  young.  At  low  tide  a  hook, 
they  are  surrounded.  The  writer  of  the  well  baited,  was  placed  where  the  snap- 
article  to  which  1  have  referred  is  evi-  pers  were  accustomed  to  feed,  the  line 
dently  a  gentleman  of  rare  attainments  in  carefully  covered  with  earth  well  up  to 
ichthyology,  and  his  instances  of  the  ex-  the  hook.  This  covering  extended  some 
hibition  of  the  higher  animal  instincts  by  three  or  four  yards,  and  from  that  point 
his  *'  clever  fishes,"  amounting  in  many  the  line,  a  delicate  one,  almost  invisible 
cases  almost  to  the  intelligence  of  crea-  in  the  vniter,  reached  the  hands  of  the 
tures  endowed  with  reasoning  faculties,  fisherman,  who  was  concealed  on  the 
are  interestuig  in  the  highest  degree.  wharf.  When  the  fish  arrived  they  clu»- 
I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  we  are  tered  about  the  bait  in  great  numbers,  the 
in  the  habit  of  underrating  the  intelli-  smaller  ones  evidently  eager  to  gorge  it. 
gence  and  capacity  of  the  animal  crea-  The  larger  ones  iiad  their  doubts,  and 
tion,  and  particularly  that  of  fishes  of  kept  the  little  fellows  away,  seemingly 
many  kinds.  I  have  seen  the  fish  common  dntil  they  should  make  an  examination, 
in  southern  waters,  popularly  known  as  But  the  caution  of  the  older  beads  vras 
the  block  snapper,  a  delicious  fish  for  the  of  no  avail.  A  hungry  individual  made 
table,  display  an  amount  of  caution  and  a  rush  at  the  bait  and  swallowed  it,  hook 
cunning  that  would  do  credit  to  a  dog  or  and  all,  before  his  movement  could  be  ar- 
horse  of  the  most  careful  training.  The  rested.  When  it  was  seen  that  he  was 
snapper,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  greedy,  hooked,  several  of  the  larger  fishes 
voracious  creature,  seising  his  prey  with  pounced  upon  him,  and  he  was  torn  ineon- 
a  sort  of  avidity  implying  an  ungovema-  tinently  from  the  hook ;  and  frosi  that 
ble  appetite.  And  yet  such  is  his  instinct  time  forth  no  expedient  or  device  was 
of  self-preservation,  that  he  can  never  be  equal  to  inducing  another  snapper  to  take 
coaxed  into  taking  his  favorite  food  until  a  bait,  and  I  never  caught  one,  aitiioa^ 
he  has  satisfied  himself  that  there  is  no  the  cast  net  was  often  thrown  with  aae^ 
danger,  open  or  hidden,  to  which  he  may  cess,  taking  many  other  kinds  of  fish  in 
be  exposed.  In  the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  considerable  numbers, 
and  specially  about  the  navy-yard  wharves.  The  porpoise  is  a  fish  full  of  canning, 
the  snapper  is  often  found  in  considerable  and  abounding  in  resources.  Occasion- 
schools.  They  play  about  among  the  ally  one  is  enclosed  in  a  seine,  and  on 
piles  with  great  activity,  eagerly  search-  finding  himself  prevented  from  reach- 
ing for  something  to  eat,  and  the  inexpe-  ing  deep  water,  he  follows  the  cork  line 
rienced  angler  drops  his  line,  with  a  until  it  touches  the  shore.  Then,  torn- 
tempting  bait,  confident  of  rare  sport,  ing  back,  he  traces  it  until  the  other  end 
The  fish  all  rush  toward  it,  as  fast  as  fins  is  found  to  communicate  with  the  shove. 
and  tail  can  propel  them,  but  ihe  hook  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  be  swims 
remains  untouched.  It  is  carefully  and  swiftly  to  about  the  middle  of  the  bight 
suspiciously  examined,  ancl  after  the  line  of  the  seine,  and  leaps  into  the  air,  dear- 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  attached  to  the  ing  the  net  from  six  to  ten  feet.  He  is  a 
hook,  two  or  three  of  the  largest  and  most  gross  feeder,  and  sometimes,  when  snr- 
sedate-looking  snappers  trace  the  line  to  rounded  by  the  net,  he  Is  so  busy  devour- 
the  surface  of  the  water,  shake  their  heads  ing  the  menhaden  which  have  been  made 
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prisoners  in  his  company,  that  he  is  driven  small  morsel  for  a  porpoise,  and  to  pick, 

into  close  quarters  before  he  becomes  cog-  them  up  one  by  one  would  not  satisfy  the 

niiant  of  his  situation.    The  moment  the  appetite  of  the  Toracions  creatures,  so 

fact  of  hia danger  becomes  known  to  him,  they  drive  them  into  a  thick  crowd  in  or- 

lie  makes  a  rush  and  pops  through  the  der  that  they  may  take  a  large  number  at 

seine,  breaking  the  meshes  as  easily  as  if  a  mouthful."     The  fishermen,  wanting 

they  were  made  of  paper.  some  of  the  sand  eels  for  bait,  edged  down 

The  notion,  generally  accepted  among  to  the  spot,  till  they  were  within  the  cir- 

sailors  and  'longshoremen,  that  when  one  de,  and  joined  in  the  hunt.    The  terror- 

of  a  school  of  porpoises  is  wounded  so  stricken  sand  eels  were  driren  closer  and 

that  blood  flows  «he  is  pursued  and  de-  closer,  and  in  their  fear  came  to  the  sur- 

Tonred  by  his  fellows,  is  a  vulgar  fallacy,  face  all  about  the  boat ;  and  just  as  two 

like  many  other  of  the  superstitions  rife  or  three  porpoises  made  a  dash  into  the 

on  the  shores  of  the  sea.    The  fact  is  crowd,  snapping  right  and  left,  the  fisher- 

that  a  porpoise  when  wounded  swims  men  plunged  their  nets  into  the  water  and 

away  rapidly  in  pain  and  terror,  without  brought  them  up  quite  full  of  the  little 

any  purpose,  except  to  avoid  another  at-  fish. 

tack,  and  his  associates  follow  him  from       Scarcely  any  fish  in  American  waters 

oariosify,  thinking  he  may  be  in  pursuit  swims  as  swifUy  as  the  porpoise,  or  can 

of  food.  leap  higher  in  the  air.   £ven  the  dolphin. 

Everybody  is  supposed  to  have  heard  which  darts  through  the  water  with  such 

of  a  mode  of  hunting  which  insures  whole-  velocity  as  to  catch  the  flying-fish,  which 

sale  destruction  of  game.    It  is  frequent-  has  taken  wing  to  erade  its  pursuer,  when 

ly  practised  in  northern  Europe,  being  it  falls  into  the  water  again  can  hardly 

called  a  skdll  in  Scandinavia.    Sportsmen  outstrip  the  porpoise.    A  variety  of  the 

in  this  country  were  familiar  with  the  same  species,  known  to  sailors  as  the 

method  half  a  century  ago.    It  is  a  spe-  herring-hog,  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 

cies  of  hunt  in  which  all  the  sportsmen  of  agile  of  fishes.  It  sometimes  happens  that 

the  neighborhood  take  in  a  wide  space  of  a  school  of  these  fish,  pursuing  their  prey 

ground  where  game  abounds,  drawing  a  on  an  extensiye  flat  which  becomes  bare 

cordon  around  it,  and  gradually  contract-  at  low  water,  are  overtaken  by  the  rapid 

ing  the  circle,  thus  driving  the  game  to-  falling  of  the  tide,  and  on  attempting  to 

getbefihiid  shooting  them  down  in  large  reach   deep  water  find   themselves   ob- 

n ambers.    Now  porpoises  are  known  to  structed  by  the  low  stage  of  water.    In 

practise  this  method  when  pursuing  their  this  exigency  they  will  leap  many  feet 

prey,  and  it  must  be  a  scheme  of  their  into  the  air.    I  might  perhaps  task  the 

own  invention,  for  they  cannot  have  prof-  credulity  of  the  reader  if  I  should  name 

ited  by  the  superior  ingenuity  of  man.  the  distance  that  I  have  seen  them  com- 

Mr.  Lowe,  editor  of  an  English  sporting  pass  at  a  jump ;  but  it  is  certain  that 

paper,  describes  a  skall  made  by  a  shoal  twenty  feet,  and  even  more,  is  not  an 

of  porpoises  upon  sand   eels,  near  the  unusual  leap  with  them. 
Channel  Islands.    He  was  fishing  in  the       The  king-fish,  which  abounds  in  1^ 

Ticinity  with  a  well-known  pilot  named  Qulf,  is  a  voracious  fish,  and  a  terror  to 

Peter  le  Nowry .    It  was  off  Guernsey  that  all  the  smaller  members  of  the  finny  tribe, 

the  affiiir  took  place.    Mr.  Lowe  called  It  has  almost  incredible  strength  and  ac- 

the  pilot's  attention  to  several  porpoises  tivity.  *  I  was  once  fishing  on  the  wharf 

which  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  water  at  the  Pensacola  navy  yard,  when  my  at- 

frolic,  swimming  afler  one  another  in  a  tention  was  attracted  by  an  unusual  com- 

circle.    '*  That  is  no  frolic,  but  very  sober  motion  in  the  water  near  by.    The  cause 

earnest  for  the  sand  eels,"  said  Peter,  of  it  was  soon  apparent.    A  king-fish,  be- 

'*  Now,"  he  continued,  *^  I  will  show  you  tween  four  and  five  feet  in  length,  was 

a  sight  which  I  have  only  chanced  to  see  in  pursuit  of  a  school  of  jumping  mullet, 

two  or  three  times  in  my  life,  and  you,  a  common  fish  in  southern  waters.    They 

tlierefore,  are  very  lucky  to  have  the  op-  derive  th9ir  name  from  their  habit  of  lib- 

portunity  of  seeing  it  at  all.    There  is  a  erating  themselves  by  jumping  over  the 

great  shoal  of  sand  eels  yonder,  and  the  seine  when  enclosed  by  the  fishermen, 

porpoises  are  driving  them  into  a  mass ;  1%ey  were  swimming  in  all  directions  to 

for,  you  see,  the  sand  eel  is  only  a  very  avoid  their  pursuer.    He  was  intent  on  a 
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particnlftr  fish,  who  i4>proaehed  the  wharf,  of  ferocioas  cruelty ;  bnt  there  is  do 
where  I  was  fishing.  It  was  a  carious  son  to  suppose  that  it  kilk  or  attacks 
spectacle,  resembling  a  greyhound  oours-  from  mere  wantonness, 
ing  a  hare.  The  poor  little  fish  dodged  The  monster  so  common  to  the  waten 
and  turned  in  every  direction  to  escape ;  of  our  southern  coast,  and  particularly  in 
but,  relentless  as  fiite,  its  pursuer,  paying  the  Gulf,  known  as  the  deril-fish,  b  a 
no  attention  to  any  other  fish,  bent  and  harmless  creature,  so  far  as  is  known.  It 
turned  to  every  motion,  followed  sharp  belongs,  I  suppose,  to  the  ray  fiunily,  al- 
upon  his  track,  and  cut  him  off  at  though  it  lacks  some  of  the  pecoltarities 
every  turn.  At  one  moment  he  rushed  of  that  genus.  It  attains  to  great  size, 
among  a  shoal  of  his  fellows,  trusting  to  some  having  been  taken  nearly  twenty 
get  away  in  the  crowd  and  confusion,  but  feet  In  length  and  seventeen  or  eighteen 
all  in  vain.  There  was  no  escape  for  the  feet  broad.  They  are  furnished  with 
little  victim.  His  pursuer,  having  sin-  arms  or  flippers,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
gled  him  out,  was  not  to  be  baffled  or  bead.  These  arms  are  flexible  and  of 
eluded.  Scattering  the  rest  of  the  shoal,  great  strength.  They  are  employed  for 
he  followed,  determined  upon  seizing  his  taking  the  food  of  the  creature,  and  proba* 
prey.  The  wharf  is  finom  three  to  five  bly  for  defensive  purposes.  But  the  fish 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  ao-  ose  them  for  picking  up  any  ol^jeet  of  a 
cording  to  the  stage  of  the  tide.  The  portable  sixe  which  they  find  in  the  water. 
mullet,  finding  the  chase  too  hot,  leaped  A  gentleman  living  on  the  Savannah 
out  of  the  water  in  an  agony  of  terror,  river,  Georgia,  was  in  the  habit  of  send- 
when  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ing  his  negroes  down  the  river  to  fish  with 
wharf.  He  ¥ra8  followed  by  the  king-fish,  nets,  as  the  tide  served.  On  one  occasion, 
which  caught  him  in  mid  air,  and  the  two  of  his  boys  reached  the  fishing  ground 
two  fell  upon  the  wharf,  at  least  six  feet  before  the  tide  had  fiillen  sufficiently  fur 
from  the  edge.  The  mullet,  badly  hurt,  their  purposes.  Cuflfoe  always  goes  to 
vras  thrown  back  into  the  water,  and  the  sleep  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do.  So 
king-fish  was  eaten  for  dinner.  pushing  a  pole  into  the  mod,  they  tied 
The  hideous,  fiend-like  monster  which  the  canoe  thereto,  and  lying  down  intend- 
Victor  Hugo  describes  in  his  **  Toilers  of  ed  to  sleep  until  the  tide  served.  But 
the  Sea,"  and  calls  devil-fish,  is  undoubt-  along  came  a  huge  devil-fish,  which  grub- 
edly  a  gigantic  squid.  The  devil-fish,  bed  up  the  pole,  and  tucking  it  ander  his 
properly  ao  called,  is  a  very  di£Eerent  flipper,  began  towing  the  canoe  and  its 
creature.  The  fish  variously  known  as  contents  toward  the  deep  water.  When 
the  squid  and  the  ink  or  cuttle-fish  is  the  negroes  awoke  they  were  terrified  well- 
common  to  our  waters,  but  it  rarely  grows  nigh  out  of  their  wits.  They  were  pro- 
to  weigh  more  than  a  couple  of  pounds,  oeeding  to  sea  at  the  rate  of  aboot  four 
It  has  wonderful  powers  of  muscular  con-  miles  an  hour,  but  the  power  propelltng 
traction,  and  strength  to  correspond.  It  the  canoe  was  wholly  invisible.  The  first 
is  able  to  enlarge  or  contract  itself  to  an  impulse  was  to  jump  overboard,  but  it  oc- 
incredible  extent.  At  one  moment  it  will  ourred  to  them  in  time,  fortonately ,  that 
lie  spread  out  in  a  body  and  volume  at  they  were  unable  to  swim.  Finally  the 
least  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  rope  by  which  master  devil-fish  was  tow- 
next  moment  it  will  so  draw  itself  ing  them  was  cut,  and  they  reached  the 
together  that  it  can  readily  pop  through  land  in  a  pitiable  state  of  terror, 
the  cork  hole  of  a  boat  or  the  neck  of  a  An  individual  of  this  species  has  been 
wine  bottle.  The  larger  varieties  of  this  known  to  take  up  the  kedge  of  a  small 
fish,  found  in  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere,  schooner  and  carry  it  for  upward  of  a 
have  arms  of  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  mile,  towing  the  vessel  that  distance, 
and  would  drown  a  man  without  difficul-  when  he  dropped  the  anchor,  appaic&Uy 
ty,  if  he  was  caught  under  water  with-  fiitigued  with  the  amusement, 
out  a  defensive  weapon.  These  arms  have  A  •  large  devil-fish  was  8tm<dL  with  a 
prodigious  strength,  but  I  doubt  whether  harpoon  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  St. 
the  creature  is  viciously  inclined.  Ot  John  by  the  boat^s  crew  of  a  small  aimed 
course,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  prey,  which  vessel  engaged  in  the  protection  of  live 
it  seeks  for  food  only,  it  may  be  readily  oak  in  Florida.  He  ran  for  th«  month  of 
believed  that  it  will  practise  every  species  the  river,  dragging  the  boat  fapidty,  aI* 
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though  there  were  eight  men  exerting  by  mischieToiis  school-boys  fur  prqject- 
themsielves  to  check  bis  speed.  They  ing  peas  and  other  means  of  torment. 
i¥ere  compelled  to  cut  the  line  at  last,  as  The  nose  of  the  fish  is  a  kind  of  beak, 
there  was  danger  of  bis  foaling  with  the  through  which  he  has  the  power  of  pro- 
hawser  of  the  vessel.  pelling  a  drop  of  water  with  foroe  enough 

PeD<noola  harbor  and  bay  are  resorted  to  disable  a  fly,  preparatory  to  swallow- 
to  by  many  choice  descriptions  of  fish  in  ing  it.  His  aim  is  accurate,  and  he 
great  numbers.  The  west  coast  of  Flor-  rarely  misses  his  ol^eot.  The  unsuspect- 
ida  is  nothing  but  white  sand,  thrown  up  ing  fly  sits  on  a  spray  of  weed,  a  twig,  or 
by  the  waves  of  the  Qulf.  The  fishes  a  tuft  of  grass,  near  the  water,  pluming 
cruise  along  the  shore,  seeking  food,  all  himself  in  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
the  way  firom  Tampa  Bay  to  the  western  fish  cautiously  places  himself  under  the 
extremity  of  Santa  Rosa  Island.  On  fly,  stealthily  prqjects  his  tube  from  the 
Pensacola  and  Escambia  bays  are  several  water,  takes  a  sure  aim,  and  lets  fly. 
towns  and  small  settlements,  the  offiil  of  .  Down  drops  the  little  insect,  to  be  swal- 
which  is  thrown  into  the  water.  Turn-  lowed  by  the  fish.  Writers  on  natural 
ing  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  the  fish  history  describe  a  hideous  reptile  known 
find  an  abundance  of  food,  and  there  is  as  the  fishing  frog,  which  angles  for  its 
not  a  day  in  the  year  that  there  are  not  game  as  expertly  and  with  as  great  suo- 
Keveral  kinds  of  excellent  fish  in  season,  cess  as  the  most  adroit  fly-fisher.  He  is 
The  waters  of  the  Gulf  abound  in  the  a  clumsy,  awkward  swimmer,  but  Nature 
choicest  fish  of  the  known  world.  The  has  compensated  him  for  his  unwieidiness 
pompano,  the  most  delicious  and  exqui-  by  furnishing  him  with  an  equivalent  for 
Kite  morsel  ever  taken  from  the  water,  a  rod  and  line,  with  bait  always  ready 
fresh  or  salt,  which  was  until  quite  re-  for  use.  Two  elongated  tentacles  spring 
cently  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  from  his  nose,  which  taper  away  like 
Galf  of  Mexico,  has  drifted  northward  actual  fishing-rods.  To  the  end  of  them 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  said  to  is  attached  by  a  slender  fikiment,  which 
have  been  taken  off  the  capes  of  Yir-  serves  the  purpose  of  a  line,  a  bait  in  the 
ginia.  Several  other  kinds  offish  former-  form  of  a  shiny  bit  of  membrane.  The 
ly  peculiar  to  the  Gulf  are  now  seen  in  hooks  are  set  in  the  mouth  of  the  fisher- 
the  New  York  markets.  Among  them  la  man  down  below,  and  in  order  to  induce 
the  bonito,  a  dry,  coarse,  and  tasteless  the  fish  to  venture  within  reach  of  them, 
fish,  but  which  inexperienced  people  will  the  angler  stirs  up  the  mud  at  the  hot- 
bay  and  continue  to  buy  on  account  of  its  tom  with  fins  and  tail.  This  attracts  the 
attractive  appearance.  fish  and  conceals  him  from  their  observa- 

It  is  strange,  inasmuch  as  fish  consti-  tion.    He  then  plies  his  rod ;  the  glitter- 

tute  so  important  a  part  of  our  diet,  that  ing  bait  glows  in  the  water  like  a  living 

the  ignorance  among  the  general  public  insect.    The  dased  fish  are  taken  in  great 

in  relation  thereto  should  be  so  idl-per-  numbers,  perfectly  circumvented  by  the 

vading.    There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  trick  of  the  crafty  angler, 

that  owes  more  to  fishes  than  the  United  Individuals  of  a  species  of  fish  nn* 

States.    As  an  article  of  commerce  they  known  to  science,  so  far  as  I  have  been 

are  of  great  importance,  and  the  fisheries  able  to  ascertain,  have  occasionally  been 

have  long  been  proverbial  as  a  nursery  seen  in  Long  Island  Sound.    They  have 

for  seamen.  an  enormous  head,  a  huge  mouth,  and  a 

But  it  was  with  reference  to  the  in-  voracious  appetite.    They  are  never  seen 

genuity,  cunning,  and  resources  of  differ-  except  when  a  variety  of  duck  known  as 

ent  kinds  of  fishes  that  I  began  to  write,  the  coot  greatly  abounds.    These  birds 

rather  than  with  the  intent  of  making  make  their  appearance  early  in  the  au- 

general  observations  on  the  value  of  fish  tumn,  and   continue   on    their   feeding 

as  an  article  of  food,  or  their  importance  grounds  until  driven  away  by  the  severity 

in  a  commercial  or  national   point  of  of  the  weather.    The  nondescript,  which 

▼iew.  preys  upon  the  ducks,  is  spoken  of  by  the 

There  is  a  little  fish,  iheckatodon^  abound-  sportsman  as  a  shapeless,  hideous-looking 

ing  in  the  eastern  seas,  from  Oeylon  to  Ja-  creature,  vreighing  from  sixty  to  eighty 

pan,  which  secures  its  prey  by  means  of  pounds.  It  swims  stealthily  into  the  midst 

an  instrument  like  the  blow-pipe  used  of  the  ducks,  just  below  the  surface  of 
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the  water,  and  qaietly  seizing  its  prey,  A  large  fish  sometimes  has  a  tail  more 
swallows  it  without  an  eflfort.  A  fish  of  than  a  yard  long.  It  is  seoated  or 
this  kind  has  been  taken  with  eight  or  ten  barbed,  and  being  whirled  about  with 
ducks  in  its  maw.  The  feathers  of  the  much  muscular  power,  renders  the  crea- 
ducks  are  so  buoyant  that  the  fish,  known  ture  the  terror  of  the  fishermen  with 
as  a  thresher,  is  unable  to  get  below  the  whom  it  comes  in  contact.  It  frequently 
surface,  but  floats  in  utter  helplessness,  happens  that  in  a  haul  of  the  seine  on  the 
and  is  easily  taken.  I  have  nerer  seen  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  where  a 
the  monster,  but  credible  men,  who  have  species  of  herring  known  as  whitefish 
frequently  seen  it,  concur  in  their  repre-  are  taken  in  great  numbers  for  the  oil 
sentations  of  its  appearance.  they  contain,  many  sting-rays  are  en- 
The  tact  and  power  with  which  many  closed  and  drawn  to  the  land.  The 
kinds  of  fishes  defend  themselves  from  the  whitefish  are  dipped  out  as  they  oome 
attacks  of  their  enemies,  and  execute  into  the  shoal  water,  the  fishermen  wad- 
vengeance  upon  those  which  assail  them,  ing  in  for  that  purpose;  but  if  a  ray  b 
is  something  wonderful.  A  genus  de-  visible,  the  fishermen  spring  to  the  land 
scribed  by  naturalists  as  the  rma  in-  or  jump  into  their  boat  It  strikes  with 
dudes  the  skate  and  several  varieties  of  prodigious  force  and  great  accaracy  of 
the  ray,  as  well  as  others.  The  sting-  aim,  the  dagger  being  boried  in  the  flesh, 
ray,  a  variety  well  known  in  American  from  which  it  cannot  be  extracted  with- 
waters,  is  armed  with  a  weapon  which  it  out  the  most  painful  laceration.  lo- 
uses with  great  dexterity,  and  which  is  stances  have  been  known  where  an  arm 
capable  of  inflicting  a  serious  and  som&-  or  a  leg  has  been  rendered  powerless  for 
times  fatal  wound.  This  weapon  is  a  sort  &  long  time  by  a  wonnd  of  this  kind,  and 
of  dagger  or  spike,  and  is  placed  in  the  even  death  is  said  to  have  ensued  in  some 
tail  of  the  creature,  some  distance  from  cases.  It  is  said  that  if  a  hand  or  even 
its  body.  The  tail  is  round,  slender,  afinger  be  laid  upon  the  fish,  it  can,  by  a 
and  flexible,  like  a  whip,  the  length  be-  turn  of  the  tail,  transfix  wit^  its 
ing  in  proportion  to  the  siae  of  the  fish,  the  offending  member. 


BIRDS  BY  MY  WINDOW. 

A  JUNE  SONO 


SWEET  birds  that  by  my  window  sing,  Lark,  ever  leal  to  dawn  of  day. 

Or  sail  around  on  careless  wing,  Pause  ere  thou  wingst  thy  skyward 

Beseech  ye,  lend  your  carolling.  Pause,  and  bestow  one  quivering  lay. 
While  1  salute  my  darling.  One  anthem  for  my  darling. 


She's  far  firom  me,  away,  away, 
Across  the  hills,  beyond  the  bay. 
But  still  my  heart  goes  night  and  day 
To  meet  and  greet  my  darling. 

Brown  wren,  from,  out  whose  swelling 

throat 
Unstinted  joys  of  music  float. 
Come  lend  to  me  thy  own  June  note. 
To  warble  to  my  darling. 

Sweet  dove,  thy  tender,  love-lorn  coo 
Melts  pensively  the  orchard  through  : 
Grant  me  thy  gentle  voice  to  woo, 
And  I  shall  win  my  darling. 


Ah,  mocker,  rich  as  leafy  June, 
Thou 'It  grant,  I  know,  one  litUe  boon. 
One  strain  of  thy  most  matchless  tone. 
To  solaoe  my  own  darling. 

Bright  choir,  your  peerleea  song  shall 

stir 
The  raptoxous  chords  of  love  in  her; 
But  who  shall  be  our  messenger, 
When  we  salute  my  darluoig? 

Oh,  voiceless  swallow>  crown  of  spring. 
Lend  us  awhile  thy  swift  carved  wing : 
Straight  as  an  arrow  thou  shalt  bring 
This  greeting  to  my  darling ! 
Edwakd 


MATILDA'S  BIRD. 


MISS  MATILDA  was  no  lunger— if  Matilda's  prison  was  by  no  means  a  teni- 

the  truth  most  be  told — in  the  ble  one.    Viewed  from  the  exterior,  it 

heyday  of  her  youth.    But  she  was  by  no  bore  the  innocent  aspect  of  a  narrow  seo- 

means  old  or  ill-favored  as  yet.  She  was  tion  in  a  long  row  of  houses  so  contriTed 

a  trifle  too  stout  for  grace,  perhaps ;  she  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  single 

¥ra8  rosy  in  the  face,  and  given  to  some-  large  Greek  temple,  with  an  imposing  ar- 

ivhat  excessive  adornment  in  the  way  of  ray  of  fluted  wooden  pillars  in  front-Hi 

ruffles,  and  ribbons,  and  laces ;  and  when  sembUince  which  the  builder   does  not 

seen  on  the  street,  her  hands  were  com-  seem  to  have  suspected  of  any  inoongrni- 

monly  encased  in  a  pair  of  half- worn  dark  ty  with  a  silent  and  respectable  side-street 

gloves,  well  mended,  but  dismally  white  in  New  York,  which  had  strayed  so  fiir 

ivith  age  at  the  finger-tips  and  on  the  away  from  Fifth  Avenue  that  it  began  to 

exposed   prominences   of  knuckles  and  look  a  little  shabby  and  ashamed  of  itself, 

thumb-joints.    And,  in  accordance  with  And,  as  to  interior,  it  was  even  less  like  a 

all  this,  she  was  wont  to  exhale  a  rather  prison ;  for  Miss  Matilda's  fiither,  in  the 

fiMled  odor  of  mignonette,  which,  to  the  course  of  many  years  of  honest  industry 

taste  of  some  persons,  might  have  seemed  in  the  great  shipping-house  of  Clogether 

too  powerful  to  he  pleasant.  &  Company,  had  been  able  to  line  his  lit- 

On  closer  acquaintance,  she  was  found  tie  nest  in  the  big  temple,  if  not  exactly 
to  possess  a  trait  of  character  that  seemed  with  down,  still  with  a  variety  of  carpet- 
to  harmonise  completely  with  these  ex-  ing  and  upholstery  of  a  much  moreprac- 
temal  attributes.  She  was  quickly  sua-  tical  and  durable  nature, 
ceptible  to  the  attentions  of  gentlemen,  Still,  Miss  Matilda  was  not  wholly 
and  fund  of  enumerating  former  conquests  alone  in  her  uneasiness  with  respect  to 
which  had  all  but  resulted  in  her  mar*  the  possibility  of  having  to  continue  in- 
riage.  This  was  pardonable,  for  she  had  definitely  in  the  part  of  votaress  within 
reached  a  point  in  life  when  her  apprecia-  the  temple.  Her  father,  good  fellow,  was 
tion  of  attentions  was  naturally  the  nicer  in  no  haste  to  have  her  abandon  its  sacred 
by  reason  of  their  diminished  frequency,  precincts ;  but  it  would  have  been  un- 
She  had  already  begun  to  live  somewhat  natural  in  her  mother  not  to  look  forward 
in  the  realm  of  pleasing  memories,  prefer-  to  Matilda's  enjoying  at  some  time  a  simi- 
ring  it  to  the  region  of  prosaic  realities,  lar  happiness  to  that  of  her  own  wedded 
An  mdex  to  her  state  of  mind  at  the  peri-  life.  And  there  were  not  wanting  certain 
od  when  we  have  first  to  do  with  her,  disinterested  on-lookers  who,  from  time  to 
seems  to  present  itself  in  the  yearning  time,  indulged  in  speculations  on  her 
eagerness  with  which  she  began  to  talk  matrimonial  prospects.  Matrons  who 
of  having  a  pet  bird.  There  were  rea-  had  already  given  their  daughters  in  wed- 
Bons,  however,  why  she  should  hesitate  lock,  or  who  felt  no  doubt  that  they 
aboat  actually  purchasing  and  installing  should  be  able  to  establish  them  advanta- 
this  visionary  feathered  favorite.  She  geously  at  the  proper  time,  wpuld  ooca- 
eonld  not  but  feel,  vaguely,  that  when  sionally  eye  Miss  Matilda  on  the  street, 
OBoe  she  should  hang  the  captive  songster  or  at  parties,  and  then  murmur  oonflding- 
in  her  window,  she  would  in  a  manner  ly  one  to  another :  **  Poor  girl,  how  pret- 
have  caged  herself,  and  have  cut  off  all  tily  she  looks  to-day ;  but  I  am  afraid  she 
hope  of  her  own  flight  from  the  paternal  has  become  fatally  unpopular  since  that 
hoin&  aflbir  with  the  sham  Polish  count,  yon 

This  home,  to  her  maiden  fimcyt  had  know."    And  one  evening,  at  a  little  so- 

oome  to  assume  more  or  less  the  aspect  of  cial  gathering  where  the  young  woman 

a  prison.    She  had  too  many  times  con-  happened  to  be  present,  Mrs.  Gallagher, 

sidered  the  possibility  of  an  escape  from  the  thin  little  woman  who  had  parted 

it,  to  be  altogether  satisfied  with  remain-  with  all  her  beauty  and  embonpoint  to  her 

ing  there  in  permanence.*  And  yet  Miss  pair  of  plump-faced  girls,  took  it  upon 
52 
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herself  to  tarn  toward  young  Artiser,  about  Matilda.    Presently,  bowerer,  he 

the  rising  architect,  who  stood  by  her  justified  Mrs.  Qallagher's  calculations  by 

side,  and  beseech  him  to  go  and  speak  to  beginning  to  talk  to  other  people  aboot 

Miss  Matilda.  Miss  Matilda  in  the  same  half-dispara- 

**  She  looks  so  lonely,  poor  girl,"  said  ging,  but  forgiving  and  compassionate 
Mrs.  Gallagher,  with  touching  sympathy,  tone  with  which  Mrs.  Gallagher  henelf 
and  possibly  not  intending  that  Artiser  had  first  spoken  of  her  to  him. 
should  reflect  upon  the  contrast  between  One  erenirg,  when  matters  had  come 
her  loneliness  and  the  busy  attitude  of  to  this  stage,  Artiser's  friend  Werber  cali- 
ber two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Rosalie,  ed  at  his  rooms,  attired  with  nnusual 
was  dancing  with  a  florid  bank-clerk,  splendor.  Werber  was  a  colorless  youth, 
while  Annetta,  the  younger,  was  talking  who  had  an  ambition  to  be  esteemed  dao- 
with  a  brilliant  lieutenant  from  the  gerous  to  the  affections  of  young  women, 
Brooklyn  navy-yard,  whose  polished  but-  and  who  had  already  lavished  large  sums 
tons  were  confidently  believed  by  An-  in  the  vain  effort  of  satisfying  this  ambi- 
netta's  mamma  to  have  been  attracted  tion.  He  vras  rich,  or  at  least  was  nn- 
acroBS  the  East  River  by  that  maiden's  derstood  to  be  connected,  in  some  hasy 
bright  eyes.  (For  it  is  well  known  that  and  uncertain  way,  with  the  lucrative 
a  mesmeric  relation  exists  between  soft  gold-broking  business  of  his  father,  in 
feminine  eyes  and  the  bellicose  brass  but-  Exchange  Place.  As  yet,  however,  he 
tons  of  army  and  navy.)  had  not  distinguished  himself  by  any  s^pe- 

Mr.  Artiser,  the  rising  architect,  acted  cial  aptitude  but  that  for  dressing,  and 
upon  the  suggestion,  and  found  no  reason  for  placing  himself  conveniently  in  a  be- 
to  regret  having  done  so.  Miss  Matilda  coming  distant  view,  whenever  he  expect- 
was  gay  without  being  pert,  and  of  a  con-  ed  young  ladies  to  look  at  him.  The  one 
tented  manner  without  being  dull  or  in-  great  obstacle  to  the  success  he  most  de- 
different.  He  ei\joyed  his  conversation  sired  was  his  own  timidity.  When  it 
with  her.  came  to  the  actual  encounter  with  his 

"  I  can't  imagine,"  he  aflerward  inno-  predestined  victims,  he  utterly  failed  to 

cently  remarked  to  Mrs.  Gallagher  one  comport  himself  with  even  ordinary  ease, 

day, '*  why  Miss  Matilda  doesn^t  get  more  His  eyes  vratered;   he  smiled  vacantly, 

attention.    She  seems   a  very   sensible  stammered,  and  sometimes  relapsed  into 

girl."  total  silence.    But  he  persevered  reso- 

*'  Oh  yes,  very  sensible,"  responded  lutely  in  his  endeavors.    And  it  was  dear 

the  mother  of  Rosalie  and  Annetta,  with  from  the  elaboration  of  bis  costume  on 

a  sagacious  smile.    '*  But  don't  you  know  this  particular  occasion,  that  he  was  still 

that  when  a  girl  gets  to  that  point  where  upon  the  war-path,  so  to   ^)eak.    His 

people  begin  to  make  excuses  for  her,  and  trousers  were  made  out  of  thick,  pliable 

so  forth,  she  is  already  jMU5/e?  That  is  the  cloth,  of  a  ravishing,  creamy  softness  in 

trouble,  my  dear  Mr.  Artiser."  color;  his  coat  approached  maroon,  and 

"  Very  possibly,"  the  young  man  an*  was  smooth,  in  contrast  to  the  funy  tex* 

flwered,  catching  an  end  of  bis  moustache  ture  of  the  trousers ;  while  the  vest,  of  the 

between  his  lips,  and  becoming  thought-  same  color,  had  a  narrow  inner  edging  of 

ful.  white  satin  to  afford  relief  to  the  eye.  On 

Mrs.  Gallagher  measured  his  mood,  and  the  immaculate  little  enclosure  of  sbir^ 

precipitated  an  Invitation  for  him  to  ac-  front  gleamed  a  single  stud,  of  sev^ely 

company  Annetta  to  a  concert  during  the  simple  pattern.    His  neck-tie  was  pearl* 

following  week.  Artisv  accepted  it.  But  colored ;  and  his  light  hair«  disposed  In 

he  was  conscious  of  hastily  running  over  brief  ringlets  about  his  ears,  made  a  ne^- 

in  his  mind  what  might  seem  an  irrele-  ligent  &ll  over  the  forehead.    He  carried 

vant  comparison  between  the  advantages  a  thin  cane  of  malaoca-joint,  tipped  with 

of  a  union  with  Miss  Annetta  Gallagher,  gold,  and  encircled  by  a  narrow  gold 

and  those  of  a  possible  attachment  to  pa-  band,  on  which  vras  engraved  Awgrngtus 

thetic  Miss  Matilda.    The  effect  of  Mrs.  Werber.     As  Artiser's  eye  took  in  all 

Gallagher's    machination   vras   ciirious.  these  particulars,  he  could  not  hdp  feei- 

Artiser  went  to  the  concert,  and  began  to  ing  as  if  the  gold  band  were  tbBre  to 

think  a  good  deal  about  Annetta.  '  At  the  identify  the  owner,  like  a  collar  upon  a 

same  time,  he  also  thought  a  good  deal  poodle.    But,  despite  the  niomess  and 
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perfection   of   his   appearance,   Werber  is,  affairs  are  dull  with  you  jast  now ; 

oould  not  oonoeal  a  certain  despondency,  and  you've  come  around  to  regularly  or^ 

At^r  some  desultory  tulk,  Werber's  mei-  ganise  a  campaign  with  me.    £h?  '' 

ancholy  air  deepened  slightly.  The  incense  was  too  sweet  for  Werber  to 

*'  Have  you  any  engagement  this  even-  resist.    He  tacitly  accepted  his  friend's 

ing?  "  he  asked.  implications,  and  once  more  occupied  his 

**  No,"  said  Artiser,  thoughtlessly.  old  altitude  of  hollow  fame. 

**  Suppose  we  go  and  make  a  call  some-  '*  Happy  thought,  though !  "  exclaiqied 

where,  then,''  suggested  Werber,  speak-  Artiser,  while  the  heart-breaker  still  sat 

ing  as  if  he  felt  his  destiny  upon  him.  smiling,  in  speechless  satisfaction.    '*  We 

Artiser  saw  his  drift,  but  he  did  not  will  both  go  off  and  get  up  flirtation^ 

relish  the  notion  of  playing  stalking-hoise  this  very  evening,  if  you  say  so." 

to  the  bashful  youth.  Werber  nodded   wisely ;  and  Artiser 

*'  Where  did  you  think  of  going?  "  he  was  before  his  mirror  in  a  moment,  per- 

inqniied.  •ibcting  his  toilet. 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know.    Hang  it  all,"  '*  It  would  be  better  for  us  to  go  sep- 

saddenly  proceeded  poor  Augustds,  "  I'm  arately,  though,"  he  said,  ailer  a  moment 

sick  of  this  calling  business.    I  never  of  silent  labor. 

seem  to  get  along  with  the  gurls,  some-  Werber's  smile  of  satis&ction  disap- 

how."  peared;   but  he   accepted   a   bitterness 

**  You  don't  care  enough  about  them?  "  which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable  after  the 

queried  the  young  architect,  hypocritical-  soothing  deception  to  which  he  had  just 

ly.    ''Or  perhaps  it's  because  you  care  allowed  himself  to  become  a  party. 

too  much  for  them."  '*  Yes,"  he  assented  slowly,  '*  I  sup- 

*'  And  they  don't  care  enough  for  me—  pose  so." 

is  that  what  you  mean?"  returned  Wer-  ''You    know   the    Gallaghers,   don't 

ber.    "  Well,  perhaps  that's  it."  you?  "  asked  Artiser,  brushing  his  coat. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow,"  insisted  "  Very  slightly,"  said  Werber,  slowly 

Artiser.    ''  You  know  your  reputation  as  retrograding,  and  subsiding  to  his  old  de- 

a  heart-breaker,  Wdrber."  pression. 

"  Well,"  said  Augustus,  oonfused  and  '*  But  Annetta  knows  ^ou,"  continued 

pleased,  and  near  to  blushing,  "  I  don't  the  architect, 

know  that  I  know^that's— well,  perhap«i  "Oh,  yes— 

I  have  a  little  reputation  that  way,  as  you  "  Well,  my  proposal  is,  that  you  should 

say."  go  and  call  on  her,  and  I'll  call  on  some- 

"What  more  do  you  want,  then?"  bedy  else.    We'll  meet  again  in  three 

demanded  his  companion.  days,  and  report  progress.    How  does  it 

**  I'll  tell  you,  then,  frankly,"  answer-  strike  you  ?  " 
ed  the  other.  "  I  should  like  to  get  into  The  truth  vras,  it  struck  Augustus  with 
a  real,  downright,  good  flirtation  with  a  very  unpleasant  tremor.  He  had  ex- 
some  one.  There !  "  And  the  beautiful-  pressly  designed  to  get  under  cover  of  his 
ly-dressed  young  broker  stood  confessed  friend  for  the  evening,  and  to  extract 
in  all  the  innocence  of  his  soul,  and  the  some  valuable  information  from  him  as 
poverty'  of  his  previous  achievements  in  to  the  best  modes  of  procedure  in  flirta- 
tbe  feminine  world.  tion.  That  failing,  he  found  himself  quite 

"  Flirtation !  "  cried  Artiser.  "  You're  unable  to  face  the  prospect  of  an  en- 
joking,  Werber.    For  a  man  that  is  on  counter,aloneandunaided,  with  a  young 
with  this  new  love,  and  off  with  the  lady  of  Annettes   well-known   pitiless 
other,  at  least  every  month  in  the  year,  to  brilliancy, 
tal  k "  "  She— she  never  asked  me  to  call  there, 

"  No,  no,"  interposed  Augustus  ner-  you  see,"  he  ol^ected. 

▼onsly,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  mild-  "  But  a  man  in  your  position  can  afford 

ly   disclaims    an  exaggerated  celebrity,  to  vraive  that  ceremony,"  said  Artiser, 

''  You're  mistaken  there.      I  may  seem  relentlessly  pursuing  his  raillery. 

to— I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  do  seem  to  "  Whom  are  you  going  to  see?  "  sud- 

-»fl8  you  say,  I  may  have  a  little  reputes  denly  demanded'  Werber,  catching  at  a 

tion  that  way,  but  "—Artiser  laughed,  last  ohance  for  himself. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  that  the  fact  "  Oh,  nobody  you'd  care  about,"  said 
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Artiser.    Then,  with  a  smile  which  he  for  one  reason  and  another  i^ected.    As 

was  ashamed  of  himself  for  making  com-  for  that  Polish  count,  Werber  dedaied  it 

passionately  significant,  he  added,  **  Miss  was  all  a  mistake.    She  was  never  moft 

Matilda— you  know."  than  half  committed  to  him,  any  time; 

Had  he  said  simply  *'  Miss  Matilda,"  and  she  had  as  good  as  broken  off  the  af- 
Werber  might  still  have  been  at  a  loss  fair  long  before  she  disoorered  his  pre- 
what  to  do  ;  but  "  Miss  Matilda,  yon  tensions  to  nobility  to  be  fiilse.  To  con- 
know,"  was  a  beacon  to  him,  and  he  felt  elnde,  he  hinted  that  they  had  made  a 
himself  saved.  quasi-engagement  to  encounter  each  other 

*'  Look  here,"  he  said  at  once ;  *'  Ftt  casually  at  Gonpil's  gallery,  on  a  certain 

go  there.    She    has  inyited  me  sereral  day  not  far   distant.     Augustas  could 

times.    You  go  and  see  Miss  Gallagher,  hardly  forbear  to  chuckle  as  be  imparted 

Tou  know  that's  Where  you'd  mther  be  this  piece  of  news.    It  seemed  to  him  so 

now;  isn't  it?"  precisely  like  a  flirtation,  without  any 

Thus  thrown  back  upon  his  interior  of  the  attendant  dangers  of  entrapmentr— 
motivesi  Artiser  could  not  say  that  he  of  that  he  felt  quite  sure.  But  Artii«er, 
wmM  rather  see  Miss  Gallagher.  But,  for  some  reason,  did  not  share  the  young 
whether  from  a  final  relenting  toward  l»oker*s  glee.  He  eren  found  himself  re- 
Werber,  or  because  he  could  think  of  no  JMting  a  half-formed  resolution  to  frus- 
Talid  reason  for  preferring  Miss  Matildals  trate,  in  some  way,  the  projected 'meet- 
society  ,  he  yielded  the  point.    They  start-  ing  at  GoupU's. 

ed  out  in  high  feather,  taking  different  Thatmaattog  took  place  indue  course; 
directions.  Werber's  spirits  rose  as  he  and  Werber  soon  after  called  at  the  tern- 
walked  on  through  the  cold  night  air.  pie  again.  But  the  maiden  TOtaress  was 
He  knew  Miss  Matilda's  current  char-  quite  in  a  flutter  at  this.  She  leoeiTcd 
aoter  as  a  susceptible  maiden  somewhat  him  with  a  certain  air  of  mysleiy  and 
too  adranoed  in  years  to  be  dangerous  ;  embarrassment ;  seemed,  at  interrals,  to 
and  he  felt  that  here,  at  last,  was  his  op-  become  painfully  abstracted ;.  and  alto- 
portunity  for  making  a  beginning  with-  gether  punled  Augustus  a  good  deal, 
out  incurring  personal  risks.  Still,  at  When  he  rose  to  take  his  leave,  she  did 
the  final  moment,  when  he  stood  under  not  ask  him  to  call  again, 
the  portico  of  the  Greek  temple,  he  could  **  Mr.  Artiser  was  speaking  of  you 
not  help  reflecting:  *' These  old  hands  the  other  day,'*  said  he  tentatively, 
are  sometimes  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  **  and  he  wanted  to  oome  to  call  vrith  me 
though,  I  suppose."    And  so  a  spice  was  some  evening." 

given  to  what  might  otherwise  have  '*0h,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  yon  to- 
proved  a  cloying  security.  As  for  Artiser,  gether,"  the  young  lady  answered  with  a 
he  did  not  find  Annetta  at  home.    She  slight  •emphasis  on  the  last  word.    **But 

had  chosen  to  take  ofienoe  at  some  sup-    — but   you "     Here    Mtos   Matilda 

posed  delinquencies  of  his  in  the  matter  clutched  at  some  ornate  appendage  upon 

of  attention.    She  inherited  her  mother's  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  shook  it  a  little, 

taste  for  bold  measures,  and,  though  in,  smoothed  it  with  her  hand*  and  seemed 

declined  to  see  the  visitor.    Artiser  went  unable  to  proceed. 

home,  picturing  to  himself,  with  trouble-  *'  What  were  yon  going  to  sayT"  i»- 

some  liveliness,  the  interview  which  he  quired  Werber. 

supposed  to  be  then  in  progress  between  ^   "  Do  you  ever  getaway  firom  year  bvsi- 

his  friend  and  Miss  Matilda.  Jiess  early,  Mr.  Werber  ?  " 

Whi^n   the  two   young   gallants  met  *^  Oh,  yes— I  caa  do  so,"  said  Wttber 

again,  according  to  agreement,,  three  days  with  ardor. 

afterward,  Werber  expressed  huge  delight  **  It  must  be  so  pleasant  for  yoo  gentia- 

at  his  interview  with  Miss  Matilda.    He  men  to  have  that  long  walk  op-town  in 

had  not  been  exposed  to  any  very  treach-  the  fresh  air,  after  being  ail  daj  ni  tboK 

erous  sallies  of  wit,  and  their  conveisa-  horrid  oflSices." 

tion  had  gone  off  smoothly.    They  had  *'  I  don't  know,"  began  Aagostua  ar- 

progressed  to  terms  of  considerable  inti-  gumentatively. 

macy,  said  the  hopeful  Augustus.    She  **Tome,''saidMatilda,  condudiiig  her 

had  even  made  allusion  to  one  or  two  old  former  remark,  *'  walking   is   4eligfa^ 

affairs,  offers  of  marriage  which  she  had  ful." 
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**  Oh,  yes,    yes ;    delightful— Tery,"  until  within  %  block  or  two  of  the  lat- 

sai4  AuguatuB,  hastily  changing  front.  ter  locality.    But  on  dismounting   and 

*^  But  you   know  it   isn't  customary  strolling  at  leisure  up  Broadway,  through 

now  tot  ladies  to  walk  below  Tenth  street.  Union  Square,  he  was  indignant  to  find 

at  any  n^te  in  the  afternoons.    So  I  some-  no  trace  of  the  Totaress.    He  came  to  the 

times  wander  down  that  far,  and  walk  conclusion  that  she  had  l)een  imposing 

slowly  up.    It  is  so  nice  to  see  the  crowd !  upon  him.    He  was  satisfied  that  she  was 

But  I  don't  know  that  I've  ever  seen  you  merely  testing  the  extent  of  his  devotion, 

there,  Mr.  Werber,  now  that  I  think  of  and  that  probably  she  had  stationed  some 

it.    What  do  you  do  with  yourself?  "  friend,  unknown  to  him,  on  the  line  of 

*'  17  Ob,  I— ride,"  said  Werber,  his  march,  who  should  report  to  her 
blushing,  and  examining  his  boots ;  then  whether  or  not  he  had  been  faithful.  His 
g;rasping  an  eyeglass  which  he  some-  ears  burned.  He  resolved  to  get  up  an 
times  carried  for  efiect,  and  looking  at  effective  lovers'  quarrel,  however,  at  his 
MisB  Matilda  through  it,  ^'  But  I  should  next  meeting  with  Matilda ;  and,  attempt- 
be  very  happy  to——"  ing  to  console  himself  by  this  means,  went 

*'  Oh,  will  you  7  "  exclaimed  Miss  Mo-  home  to  pass  a  night  of  wretched  suspi^ 

tilda  with  seeming  surprise.    ^*  Will  yon  dons,  mingled  with  vague  and  yearning 

walk   up   some   day  7    That   would   be  sentiment    Miss  Matilda's  failure  to  ap- 

charming.    Now  mind,  I   shall  expect  pear,  coupled  with  her  previous  warning 

you.'-    And  she  fiiced  him,  with  a  little  as  to  his  visits,  had  aroused  the  most  an- 

e^rt  at  pretty  tyranny.  noying  sensations  in  his  breast.    He  had 

*'  All  right,"  said  Augustus,  reducing  hardly  supposed  himself  capable  of  such 

the  proposition  to   its  lowest  terms  at  great  anxiety  to  see  her  as  now  afflicted 

onoe.    '*  Next  Friday."  him. 

Miss  Matilda  reddened   slightly,  but       A  few  days  passed,  his  mind  remaining 

she  afifeoted  not  to  notice  what  he  had  in  this  state;  and  then  he  resolved  to 

Bald.   In  the  mean  time,  Werber  was  ask-  brave  everything,  and  go  once  more  to 

ing  himself,  '*  Why  does  she  want  us  to  call  upon  her.    Moreover,  he  determined 

call  together?    Is  she  going  to  make  a  to  make  his  call  without  ArUser.    In  all 

regalar  comparison  of  us  7  "  this  time,  he  had  not  confided  anything 

*'  Why,"  he  asked,  *^  do  yon  want  me  of  what  had  passed  to  the  young  archi- 

to  bring  Artiser  the  next  time  7  "  tect    When   Mi»   Matilda  came  down 

^^You  suggested  that  yourself,"  she  to  receive  him,  and   found  him  alone, 

replied.  she  appeared  surprised,  though — much  to 

**'  Yes,  I  know.    But— you  spoke  as  if  his  relief— not  wholly  displeased, 
yon'd  rather  not  have  me  come  alone."  <^  Where  is  Mr.  Artiser?  "  she  asked. 

**  Well,  since  you  press  me  about  it,        '*  I  haven't  seen  him  since." 
Mr.  Werber,"  said  Matilda,  '*  I  will  ad-       *<  But  you  ought  to  have  leen  him. 

mit  that  I  don't  like  to  have  yon  come  too  You  know  I  said  I  should  like  to  have 

often.    Mamma  would— people  talk  so,  himoome  vnth  you." 
you  know,  about  the  least  appearance  of        '*  Yes,"   assented   Augustus.     '*  But 

that  kind."  look  here,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  with 

The  young  man's  mind  suddenly  be-  more  impetuosity  than  dignity,   ''hew 

came  luminous.  can  you  expect  me  to  do  as  you  vmnt, 

''  All  right,"  he  said  again.    ''  Next  when  you  don't  keep  your  word  with  me? 

Friday  then,  eh  7  "  What  do  you  inean  7  " 

This  last  monosyllable  was  the  symbol        **  But  I  must  ask  what  you  mean,  Mr. 

of  a  certain  presumption  which  he  was  Werber." 

beginning  to  feel,  in  his  intercourse  with        *'  You  know  what.    You  know  that  I 

Miss  Matilda  in  particular,  and  a  defi-  expected  to  meet  you  on  Broadway  that 

ance  of  consequences  in  general.  day." 

But  on  Friday  he  did  not  find  the  lady       **  Well,  sir,  then  yoa  should  have  walk* 

in  the  field.    Augustus  had  no  mind  to  ed  up,  as  I  suggested  yoa  might" 
walk  from  ExchangePhice  to  Tenth  street,        <«  I  did  walk  up. " 
even  for  the  pleasure  of  continuing  his        *<  What,  all  the  way  from  Exchange 

saunter  with  Miss  Matilda  at  his  side.  Place,  or  whatever  it  lb — that  dreadful 

He  therefore  availed  himself  of  a  stage  street,  where  you  are  always  ruining 
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yourselves,  and   then  making  fortunes  "I  shall  lead  a  lonely  existence,  inoBt 

ligain  ?    All  the  way  ?  '*  probably,"  he  said.    '*  Don't  yoa  pi^  ua 

**  Not  all  tbe  way — ^no ;  I  rode  a  part  of  old  bacbelora,  Miss  Matilda  ?  " 

it."  Miss  Matilda  w&b  not  sure  she  did. 

'*  There,  you  see !    Do  you  suppose,  *'  But  why  do  you  imagine  yon  will 

then,  that  when  I  saw  yon  getting  out  of  never  marry  7  "  she  asked  him. 

the  stage,  I  was  going  to  let  you  off  with-  "  Oh,  I  don*t  know,*'  said  Aagnstos. 

out  punishment?    Not  a  bit  of  it.    It  was  '*  I  sort  of  feel  it.    I  shall  never  marry. 

just  as  easy  for  me,  yon  see,  to  turn  off,  I  am  not  clever  enough." 

and  walk  across  to  the  avenue."  Matilda  laughed  at  him.    She  did  not 

'*Was  it  just  as  easy?"   Augustus  deny  that  he  was  not  clever,  but  said 

asked. her  plaintively.    *'  It  wasn't  just  that,  even  if  it  were  so,  it  would  hardly 

as  easy  for  me,  though."  matter.    There  would  be  few  marriages 

Matilda  laughed   in  her  airiest  and  if  all  the  candidates  had  to  be  clever, 

youngest  manner.  '*Do  you  think  it  doesn't  matter?" 

''You  sentimental  fellow!"  she  ex*  Werber  exclaimed  with  fervor, 

claimed,  with  gay  mockery.  But  at  this  point  he  recollected  bim- 

*  *  But  you  promised , ' '  retorted  Wefber ,  self,    fie  bade  her  good-night,  feeling  nn- 

stung  into  self-possession,  and  abandon-  able  to  trust  his  feelin^p  to  farther  agita- 

ing  sentiment ;  *'  you  know  you  promised  tion.    She  went  with  him  to  the  door ;  be 

to  walk  up  with  me."  turned  suddenly,  seised  har  hand,  and 

**  Promised !  "   cried   the  young  lady  kissed  it.   Miss  Matilda  gave  a  short  cry ; 

with  spirit.    **  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  and  at  that  moment  Augustus  became 

friend.    It  was  you  who  named  the  day ;  avrare  of  an  enormous  shadow  (m  the  wall 

I  never  said  a  thing  about  the  time,  and  at  the  head  of  the  stairs — ^the  shadow  of  a 

didn't  agree  to  be  there  on  Friday.    You  mature  lady  in  a  cap,  whose  attitude  and 

see  you  shooid  never  take  too  much  for  profile  indicated  that  she  vros  listening  to 

granted.    But  then,"  she  added,  becom-  what  went  on  in  the  hall.    Then  hestum- 

ing  a  little  retrospective,  "  that's  a  lesson  bled  out,  bewildered  by  his  own  temerity, 

we  all  have  to  learn."  on  to  the  doorstep ;  the  door  closed  behind 

'*  Hanged  if  I  know,"  began  Mr.  Au-  him,  and  he  walked  off  at  an  irregular 

gustus.    ''£xcttse  me,  Miss  Matilda;  I  pace  that  was  half  a  run,  until  he  became 

mean  I  can't  be  really  certain  whether  more  calm, 

you  were  there  at  all !  "  The  recollection  of  this  scene  on  the 

*'  Oh !  "   laughed  the   maiden  again,  following  morning  caused  a  cold  moiatare 

*^  Well,  you  must  be  content  with  your  to  exude  from  the  young  man's  awaken- 

o?m  fidelity,  Mr.  Werber.    It  is  enough  ing  brow.    He  experienced  a  terrible  fear 

for  you  that  you  were  there.    Leave  mys-  that  what  he  had  done  might  have  irre- 

teries  alone."  vocably  committed  him  with  Miss  Ma- 

*'  How  do  you  know  I  was  there,  after  tilda.  The  enormous  shadow  at  the  stair- 
all?"  demanded  Werber,  attempting  a  case-head  became  like  some  huge  shape 
weak  imitation  of  her  tactics.  haunting  a  fevered  mind.    Every  moment 

*'  There,  you  mustn't  begin  to  prevari-  its  magnitude  increased,  and  it  seemed 

cate  like,  that,"  said  Matilda.    **Don't,  about  to  envelop  and  utterly  extinguish 

Mr.  Werber,  for  I  shall  despise  you  if  you  him  in  its  black  horror.    For  it  was  in- 

do."  deed  a  horror  to  him  to  think  of  a  mar- 

The  youthful  broker  rallied  under  her  riage  so   untimely  as   this   would   be. 

fire  to  a  wholesome  sense  of  his  short-  What !  he,  the  young  heart-breaker,  tbe 

coinings  in  artifice  of  thb  sort.    He  even  fashionable  flirt  just  entering  so  au^i- 

began  to  feel  grateful  to  Miss  Matilda  for  ciously  upon  his  long  and  brilliant  course 

advancing  him  so  rapidly  in  tbe  fine  art  — he  to  &11  a  victim  to  the  first  woman 

of  which  he  was  an  avowed  apprentice,  with  whom  he  had  come  into  unguarded 

Their  conversation  became  diversified  and  contact?  His  pride  rebelled ;  be  was  po^ 

more  manageable  af\er  this ;  but  before  sessed  by  a  mingled  feeling  of  wounded 

he  went  away  it  centred  upon  himself  dignity  and  puerile  alarm.    His  »trouget4 

and  his  prospects.    It  was  very  late.    He  impulse  now  was  to  run  to  some  one  for 

spoke  of  life  in  a  vague  way,  and  then  aid ;  to  interpose  some  strong  corporeal 

contracted  his  remarks  to  his  own  life  and  presence  between  himself  and  the  dread- 

what  it  was  likely  to  prove.   *  ed  doom.    He  obeyed  this  impulse,  and 
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sent  a  telegram  to  Artiser*8  place  of  basi-  ly ,  *<  Go  on."  Werber  then  made  a  wan- 
ness, begging  bim  to  be  at  his  room  by  a  dering  attempt  to  follow  out  the  progress 
certain  hour  that  allemoon.  When  the  of  their  conversation,  and  gradually 
hour  arrlTed  he  opened  the  conversation  broached  the  confession  that  he  had  grown 
in  a  mood  of  deep  dejection.  "  a  little  sappy  "  (he  supposed)  and  begun 

"  Why  didn't  I  go  to  Miss  Gallagher's  *'  to  talk  about  marriage." 

that  night,  as  you  proposed !  "  he  cried,  Artiser  looked  at  bis  friend  as  if  he 

apostrophizing  all  the  furniture  in  the  were  a  hopeless  imbecile,  and  repeated : 

architect's  apartment.  '*  Marriage !    I  never  heard  anything  to 

'*  Why,  what's  happened  now  ?  "  equal  this  before.    And  what  did  you  say 

"Well— I'm  bagged;    I've  gone  and  about  it?" 

done  it ;  I'm  in  for  it ;  and  I  can't  get  oat  "  Oh,  I  only  said  I  should  probably 

of  it,  that  I  see,"  moaned  Augustas.  never  marry,  and  so  on.  Tou  understand." 

"  Bagged?  Done  it?  What?  Whatare  ''  Is  that  what  you  call  talking  about 

yon  in  ^r?  "  asked  Artiser, in  confusion,  marriage?"  inquired  the  architoct  some- 

"  Committed  myself,"  explained  Wer-  what  hotly  and  with  a  sarcastic  nostril. 

ber.    "Made  a  demonstration,  you  see.  "  Well?" 

Confound  it !  I  shall  have  to  offer  myself  "  Well,"  echoed  Werber.    But  feeling 

to  her  regularly  now."  injured,  he  stopped.    "  Look  here,  Arti- 

"  Offer !  "  thundered  Artiser  from  the  ser,"  he    said,  beginning   again,  "  you 

sofa  where  he  lay  reclined.    "  You're  not  don't   understand.     You're   not   taking 

going  to  propose  to  Miss  Matilda?"  the    thing   in   the    right    spirit.     Of 

"  You  needn't  look  so  wild,  though,  if  coarse,  if  you  want  to  joke,  you  can  joke. 

I  am,"  protested  Werber,  with  the  air  of  But  we'll  take  some  other  subject  for  that, 

an  invalid  trying  to  stato  his  case  under  if  you  please." 

difficulties.    "  I  don't  want  to  propose.  "  Excuse  me,"  answered  the  other,  de- 

And  heaven  knows  I  should  like  you  to  molisbing  Werber 's  dignity  at  once;  "  I 

help  me  out  of  it,  if  it  doesn't  suiit  you."  do  understand  vety  well,  and  I  am  rather 

"  Weil,  well,"  said  Artiser  excitedly,  afraid  you've  been  making  an   ass  of 

getting  up  and  walking  to  and  fro  about  yourself.     But  I  should  like  to   know 

the  room  ; '"  do  talk  it  out.    Speak,  ut-  definitely  whether  you  hare  or  not." 

tor,  declaim !  Disgorge  your  difficulties."  Werber  hereupon  dismounted  from  his 

On  this,  Werber  proceeded  to  sketeh,  in  high  horse,  and  ambled  on  through  the 

a  brief  bat  telling  manner,  the  outline  of  rest  of  his  narrative  very  humbly.  When 

his  affitir  with  Miss  Matilda.    He  could  he  explained  how,  mastered  by  a  sudden, 

not  avoid  betraying  that  he  had  spoked  to  unreasonable  impulse,  he  had  kissed  Ma- 

her  about  bringing  Artiser  with  bim.  tilda's  hand,  the  architect  became  abso- 

"  Ton  scf^mp !  "  broke  in  the  listener,  lately  wrathful.     He  slapped  his  hand 

mudi  more  in  earnest  tlian  was  agree-  sharply  down  upon  the  table,  and  said 

able.    "  And  then  you  went  without  me,  that  at  least  he  had  never  suspected  Wer- 

after  all."  ber  of  rascality,  though  this,  it  must  be 

"  Well,"  continued  Augustus,  "  when  confessed,  looked  very  much  like  rascality. 

she  came  down^  you  know,  she  seemed  "  I'd  advise  you  to  be  careful,"  he  went 

surprised,  and  wanted  to  know  where  you  on.    "  I'm  your  friend,  of  course ;  but  let 

were."                *  me  tell  you  you  can't  go  on  trifling  in 

"  Did  she  ?  "  asked  Artiser  eagerly  and    that  way  without " 

pausing.  "Did  she  ask  after  me,  you  "  But  I  don't  want  to  go  on,"  whim- 
villain?  And  what  did  you  say?"  He  pered  poor  Augustus.  "I  should  be  glad 
smiled  cheerful  expectation.  enoagh  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  Why,  I  said  I  hadn't  seen  you  since  "  Well,  what  are  yoa  going  to  do  to 

—of  course."  •  get  out  of  it '  ?  " 

"  And  what  did  she  say  then-:«nything  Augustus  now  unfolded  a  plan,  which 

more?"  in  the  interval  before  this  interview  he 

"  Oh,  yes ;  we  went  on  talking."  had  been  trying  to  mature  in  the  golden 

"  Anything  more  about  me?  "  atmosphere  of  his  &ther's  office.   Matilda 

"  No,"  said  Werber.  had  confided  to  him  her  desire  to  possess 

Artiser's  smiling  expectancy  was  ex-  a  pet  bird.    He  now  bethought  him  that 

changed  for  his  scowl,  and  he  said  short-  he  might  perhaps  present  her  with  such  a 
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bird,  while  graoefally  retiring  from  the  to  be  angry  oatrigbt  or  not ;  and  ao  sbe 

scene  himself.    ''  A  bird  in  the  hand,  you  remained  passire,  awaiting  the  return  of 

know,"  he  concluded,  *'  is  worth  two  in  the  prophet.    Of  coarse  he  did  not  oome, 

the  bosh  "  (with  a  faint  smile  at  his  own  but  in  his  stead  Artiser  appeared,  an 

levity).  evening  or  two  later,  deploying  toward 

A  booyaiit  t{iought  suddenly  darted  her  in  an  extremely  impressive  andooarte- 
throogb  Arti^^r's  mental  atmosphere  at  ous  manner.  The  truth  is,  Artiser  had 
these  wordf-^  thought  borne,  as  it  were,  been  touched  by  the  ^ectade  of  Matilda  a 
on  the  wings  of  that  visionary  bird,  ready  response  to  Werber's  timid  advaii- 
*^  We  are  the '  two  in  the  bush,'  I  sup-  ces.  He  had  already,  as  we  know,  re- 
pose," he  said  to  himself.  **  Let  us  see  oeived  a  favorable  impression  from  his 
who  turns  out  to  be  the  '  one  in  the  own  encounters  with  her.  He  now  said 
hand,'  by  and  by."  Then  he  looked  up  to  himself,  *'  This  girl  really  has  a  len- 
at  Werber  quietly.  der  heart,  capable  of  strong  attachment. 

**  You  couldn't  do  anything  in  worse  Hi^erto,  for  some  reason,  she  has  not 
taste,  Augustus,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  have  found  a  worthy  object  for  that  attaeh- 
thonght  of  a  remedy.  The  fact  is,  I'm  ment,  or  has  attempted  to  form  It  witk 
it  some  trouble  myself  Mrs.  Gallagher  those  who  have  not  perceived  her  true 
has  got  her  eye  on  me,  I  know,  as  a  suitor  worth.  Why  should  I  be  deterred  from 
to  Annetta.  I  don't  know  but  the  girl  is  following  a  natural  regard  for  her  by  the 
smitten  already  [Artiser  had  been  told  mere  fact  that  she  has  had  several  fail- 
that  be  was  handsome] ;  and  as  I  don't  ures  of  this  kind?  "  Indeed,  the  more  be 
want  the  thing  to  proceed,  I'd  rather  not  meditated  on  these  unsuooessful  move- 
keep  on  going  there.  I'll  tell  you,  old  ments  of  her  virgin  heart,  the  more  ten- 
fellow,  if  you'll  take  my  place—to  a  oer-  der  did  he  find  his  own  sentiments  beoom- 
tain  extent,  that  lb — in  regard  to  An-  ing  in  respect  of  her.  '*  Are  not  these,'* 
netta,  I'll  agree  to  occupy  Miss  Matilda's  he  argued  with  himself,  "  ail  indications 
mind  while  you  go  your  way."  of  the  final,  perfect  surrender  to  some 

*'  What  a  good  fellow  you  are !  "  ex-  man  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  real  ac- 
claimed Augustus,  all  gratitude.  "Do  cord  with  her?"  Then  suddenly  he  be- 
you  really  think  you  can  manage  it  ?  "  came  the  prey  of  a  lively  fear  lest  this  for^ 

Artiser  was  not  without  his  doubts;  tunate  man  should  not  prove  to  be  the 

but  to  Werber's  incautious  question  he  one  whom  he,  Artiser,  would  select,  if 

only  opposed  an  ei^ression  of  scornful  called  upon  to  make  the  choice.     What 

confidenee.    His  friend  pressed  his  hand  if  the  wretched  Werber,  moved  by  latent 

and  went  away.  remorse,  should. suddenly  return  and  hor- 

On  the  morning  of  that  same  day  Miss  ry  Miss  Matilda's  hopes  of  happineas  to 

Jdatilda's  fiither,  observing  her   to  be  an  untimely  blossoming?    He  olissrved 

somewhat  downcast,  had  brought  up  the  with  pain,  in  this  connection,  thateli»did 

sulject  of  the  lurd.  not  admit  him  to  the  same  conlSdanoeB 

**  Shall  I  make  inquiries  to-day?"  he  which  she  had  accorded  to  Werber.    She 

asked  benevolently.  did  not  talk  with  him  of  her  old  affairs. 

**  Oh  no,  papa,"  cried  Matilda,  *'  please  ''  Do  you  not  see,"  he  said  at  last,  one 

don't. ' '  And  sbe  gave  htm  a  quick  glance  evening,  determined  to  decide  the  pointr— 

of  kindness  before  resuming  her  pictur-  *'  do  you  not  see,  Miss  Matilda,  that  there 

esque  despondency.  is  something  entirely  vrrong  about  me?" 

''  No,  there  is  plenty  of  time,"  aaid  the  '*  What  a  strange  thing  to  say,  Mr. 

mother,  looking  at  her  daughter  from  be-  Artiser !    No." 

neath  her  cap,  with  a  certaia  conleoted  '*  Not  that  I  am  a  one-sided,  vain,  use- 

VTatchfttlness  on  her  featuras.  less,  aimless  young  man,  who  is  tiying  to 

All  this  time  Miss  Matilda's  plump,  in-  be  a  builder  of  other  men's  homes  with- 

nocent-looking  hand  was  tingling  with  out  knowing  anything  about  homes  him- 

the  imprint  of  that  weak  kiss  of  Werber's.  self?" 

It  was  the  invisible  seal  of  invisible  poasi-  "  Vain  I  useless!  "  echoed  Miss  Matil- 
bilities;  the  prophecy  which  it  seemed  to  da,  shocked  by  the  unmeaning  words  as 
record  needed  some  further  rubbing  to  they  fell  from  her  lips.    "  No." 
vrarm  it  into  legibility.     In  the  mean  '*  Then  why  do  you  never  show  any  con- 
time  Miss  Matilda  did  not  know  whether  fidence  in  me?  " 
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**  I?    Why,  I  have  no  confidences  to  that  howe?er  for  short  he  had  stopped  of 

make,  Mr.  Artiser."  that  goal  he  had  set  out  for,  he  was  still 

**  At  least  you  should  see  that  I  have  a  to  become  the  husband  of  a  woman  who 

confidence   to  make  to  you.    Have  you  was  far  more  advanced  toward  it  than  he 

seen  nothing  of  it,  Matilda?     Then  I  could  have  hoped,  with  his  foculties,  ever 

must  tell  you,  I  lore  you  with  all  my  to  be.    From  this  time  forward  his  risky 

heart,  Matilda/'  connection  with  the  gold-broking  busi- 

MisB  Matilda's  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  ness  condensed  itself  into  a  settled,  gray 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  she  bent  drizzle  of  application,  which  promised  to 
her  head.  In  the  sudden  light  of  this  endure  pretty  well  throughout  his  life. 
loTO— the  love  of  a  man  she  had  scarcely  He  indulged  in  one  final  flight  of  senti- 
thought  to  lift  her  eyes  to  with  looks  fa-  ment,  however.  His  wedding  came  ofi* 
miliar,  and  a  spontaneous  love  such  as  some  time  before  Artiser's ;  and  when  he 
she  had  only  dimly  dreamed  of— all  the  sent  his  invitation  to  Miss  Matilda,  he 
littleness  of  her  past  life  grei^  intolerably  could  not  forbear  paying  her  a  slight  ad- 
distinct  to  her,  and  she  felt  herself  un-  ditional  compliment,  as  he  thought  it 
worthy.  Arttser  and  his  betrothed  were  together 

*'  No,  no,"  she  sobbed.    **  That  is  too  one  afternoon,  and  had  just  been  looking 

much  happiness — more— more  than  I  can  at  the  wedding  card  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aa- 

bear."  gustus  Werber  (with  the  lady's  mniden 

Nevertheless,  the  young  architect  put  name  printed  in  fine  hand  on  the  inside 

£)rfch  all  his  skill  to  demonstrate  to  her  of  the  envelope — like  a  stage  whisper,  Ar* 

how  she  might  not  only  bear  this  happi-  tiser  said) ,  when  the  door  bell  rang.    The 

ness,  but  much  more  hereafter.    He  had  servant  brought  in  a  large  bundle,  with 

not  studied  the  relative  strength  of  mate-  an  umbellated  top,  and  labelled :  A.  W. 

rials  in  vain ;  and  before  they  parted  the  hopes  you  will  accept.    Its  brown  paper 

young  woman's  eyes  were  clear,  and  she  wrappings  were  hardly  pulled  off,  reveal- 

waa  smiling.    The  two  had  begun  to  rear  ing  a  magnificent  bird  cage  underneath, 

together  an  aspiring  fobrio  of  foiry  hopes,  when  the  bird  within   began  to   sing, 

the  wide-spread   foundations   of  which  Miss  Matilda's  countenance   heated  up 

seemed  to  have  enclosed  their  lives  with-  passionately, 

in  the  instant.     ^  "  How  insulting !  "  she  cried. 

When  Artiser  and  Werber  met  next.  Then  she  looked  toward  Artiser ;  their 
the  young  broker  exhibited  all  the  delight  eyes  met,  and  she  began  to  laugh  in  ex- 
of  a  contemplative  nature  in  observing  quisite  good  humor.  So  the  bird  and 
thoee  emotions  of  the  feminine  heart  ex-  Mijs  Matilda  executed  a  short  duet  to- 
cited  by  the  presence  of  an  adored  or  ado-  gether,  for  the  young  man's  benefit. 
rable  ol^ect.  He  confided  to  his  friend  '*  But  what  will  you  do  with  it?"  he 
that  Miss  Annetta  Gallagher  was  not  a  asked  her.  **  Hang  it  up  in  the  portico 
little  ** sweet  upon"  himself,  although,  and  let  me  write  Greek  odes  to  it?  I'll 
for  his  part,  he  had  no  intention  of  letting  call  it  Philomela." 
it  '*  come  to  anything."  '*  No,"  said  Matilda,  throwing  up  the 

**  But  it  is  really  beautiful,"  he  re-  sash  and  looking  out  between  the  fiuted 

marked,  with  an  expansive  irradiation  of  columns  of  the   temple.     '*  Poor   little 

liaes  about  his  mouth,  *'  to  see  the  trust-  thing !    It  is  spring,  and  I've  no  doubt 

fulness  and   enthusiasm  of  these   pure  'twill  find  its  way  to  some  warm  country, 

creatures.    Now,  I've  no  doubt  if  I  want-  Hand  me  the  cage  here." 

ed  to  marry-^— "  Artiser  obeyed  in  silence.    Then  Miss 

**  Marry  ?  "  said  Artiser  with  theatri-  Matilda  thrust  back  the  cage  door  with  her 

oal  surprise.      '*  Haven't  you  taken  the  plump  hand,  and  held  the  cage  out  of  the 

precaution,  then,  this  time^  to  tell  her  you  window.    The  bird  gave  a  little  *'  tweet," 

never  expect  to  marry?"  lifted  its  wings  once,  and  let  them  fall 

"Hang  it,  old  boy,  how  yon  do  run  a  again,  as  if  hardly  decided  to  avail  it- 
fellow!     Of  course  I  have  told  her  ^An/."  self  of  this  ofkr  of  liberty,  then  shot 

Within  a  month  Augustus  was  engaged  away  into  the  air,  far  down  the  city  street, 

to  Annetta.    His  projected  career  of  fiir-  and  toward   the   river   and  the  woody 

tation  was  thus  suddenly  and  sadly  ar-  heights  upon  the  west, 

rested;  but  he  was  resigned,  knowing  G.  P.  Lathxop. 


THE  VOLUME  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 


IT  ifl  proposed  in  this  article  to  set  forth  that  arose  after  the  war  apon  the  qaestion 
the  principal  views  respecting  the  whether  the  United  States  bonds  not  ex- 
Tolume  of  the  currency  that  have  been  ad-  pressly  payable  in  gold  should  be  paid  ia 
Tanced,  and  the  main  iieusts  and  arga-  gold  or  greenbacks,  is  thoaghl  to  have 
inents  relied  upon  for  their  support.  The  promoted  depreciation  by  impairing  the 
first  question  that  presents  itself  in  the  credit  of  the  Government.  The  amoont 
consideration  of  this  subject  is,  whether  of  our  bonded  debt  and  greenback  eiuren- 
or  not  the  currency  is  redundant.  Upon  cy,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  stigma- 
th!s  question  there  is  a*wide  difference  of  tized  as  so  much  failed  paper,  is  supposed 
opinion.  Able  men  are  arrayed  against  by  some  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  the 
each  other,  and  appear  to  maintain  their  same  way.  In  accordance  with  this  Tiew, 
respective  positions  with  equal  confidence,  the  payment  of  the  bonded  debt  as  rapid- 
Aa  evidence  of  the  redundance  of  the  cur-  ly  as  possible  has  been  urged  as  a  means 
r«ncy,  we  are  generally  referred,  in  the  of  bringing  the  greenbacks  to  par  with 
first  place,  to  its  depreciation.  Some  con-  gold,  on  the  2;round  that  such  payment 
tend  that  its  redundance  is  the  sole  cause  would  improve  the  public  credit.  Hr. 
of  its  depreciation,  while  othen,  though  Van  Buren  Dinslow  maintained,  in  an  ar- 
regarding  this  as  the  principal  cause,  ad-  tide  in  "  Putnam's  Monthly  *'  ibr  March, 
mit  that  others  are  also  in  operation.  1869,  that  as  the  bonds  and  the  green- 
Those  who  hold  that  the  currency  is  not  backs  were  the  promises  of  the  same  Gov- 
redundant  do  not  deny  that  greenbacks  emment,  depending  for  their  value  on  one 
are  worth  lew  than  gold.  Some  speak  of  credit,  and  for  their  redemption  on  one 
this  diflbrence  In  their  value  as  a  depreci-  revenue,  they  always  rose  and  fell  iogeth- 
ation  of  the  former,  while  others  regard  it  er.  He  stated  as  proof  of  this,  that  what- 
as  an  appreciation  of  the  latter ;  but  ever  the  rise  or  fiiU  in  gold,  and  easm^ 
whether  considered  the  one  or  the  other,  quent  decline  or  advance  in  greenbacks, 
it  is  attributed  by  them  to  some  other  during  the  war,  the  bonds  were  quoted  at 
cause  or  causes  than  redundance  of  the  the  same  price  in  greenbacks.  Genera] 
currency.  Several  causes,  some  differing  Butler,  in  his  financial  speech  of  Januaxy, 
very  widely  from  othezs,  have  been  al-  1869,  held  a  view  of  the  matter  similar  to 
leged  by  different  persons  holding  this  that  of  Mr.  Dinslow.  His  position  was 
view ;  and  seme  that  have  not  been  al-  that  the  value  of  the  greenbacks  vras  con- 
leged  by  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trolled  entirelyby  the  price  of  our  bonds  in 
writer  have  been  admitted  by  {Arsons  Europe.  The  reason  advanced  was,  that 
who  regard  the  currency  as  redundant,  as  as  the  bonds  constituted  by  far  the  largest 
above  mentioned.  portion  of  the  debt,  their  price  determined 
It  is  held  by  many  that  the  deprecia-  the  value  of  the  whole,  including  the 
tion  of  the  currency,  or  the  premium  on  greenbacks.  This  vms,  in  his  opinion, 
gold,  whichever  one  may  be  pleased  to  conclusively  demonstrated  at  the  break- 
call  it,  is  governed  more  or  less  by  the  ing  out  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
state  of  the  public  credit.  That  such  was  Austria.  Our  bonds  fell  in  &ut>pe  10 
the  case  to  a  very  great  extent  during  per  cent.,  and  the  premium  on  gold  here 
the  war  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  increased  accordingly ;  and  when  the  war 
The  credit  of  the  Government  was  then  suddenly  ended,  and  the  price  of  our 
seriously  affected  by  the  uncertainty  that  bonds  advanced  in  Europe,  the  premium 
existed  as  to  how  long  the  contest  would  on  gold  fell  here  in  the  same  ratio.  Be 
last,  and  how  it  would  terminate,  and  the  said  that  Mr.  McCulloch,  then  Secretary 
doubts  that  prevailed  as  to  whether  the  of  the  Treasury,  adopting  the  theory  that 
debts  incurred  in  its  prosecution  would  the  premium  on  gold  could  be  kept  down 
ever  be  paid,  or  the  greenbacks  redeemed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  simply 
To  this  has  been  attributed  in  a  great  increasing  the  supply  of  gold  in  the 
measure  the  great  depreciation  of  the  market,  sold  some  thirty  millions  of  it  for 
currency  at  that  time.     The  discussion  that  purpose.  But  the  premium  advanced 
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and  declined  again,  irrespectiTe  of  such  standing  his  immense  wealth  and  entire 
sales.  The  Secretary  might  as  well  have  ability  to  pay,  and  could  only  be  sold  at 
attempted  to  raise  the  water  in  the  nose  a  large  discoant.  And  if  it  was  admitted 
of  a  tea-kettle  abore  that  in  the  kettle  it-  that  there  was  no  legal  remedy  by  which 
self,  by  pouring  water  into  the  nose,  as  to  he  could  be  compelled  to  pay,  this  dis- 
have  sold  the  gold  for  the  purpose  he  did.  count  would  be  increased.  It  was  said  In 
Commissioner  Wells,  however,  in  his  re-  reply  to  Mr.  Morton,  that  his  illustration 
port  for  1869,  denied  that  the  depreoia-  was  not  pertbent  because  there  was  no 
tion  of  the  currency  could  be  attributed  real  parallel  between  the  cases.  The  Gov- 
to  the  credit  of  the  Gk}?emment.  As  emment  was  in  the  position  that  Mr. 
proof  of  this  he  referred  to  Italy,  Austria,  Stewart  would  be  in  if  the  due-bills  wluch 
and  Russia.  These  countries,  he  said,  he  neglected  to  pay  in  money  were  re- 
maintained  large  standing  armies ;  were  ceired  by  him  at  his  store  for  goods,  and 
constantly  threatened  with  war;  their  were  taken  by  all  the  other  merchants 
debts  were  larger,  relatively  to  their  re-  and  the  banks  of  the  city  in  payment  of 
sources,  than  our  own,  and  were  in  no  re-  debts.  In  that  case  they  would  undergo 
spect  in  process  of  extinguishment ;  and  but  little  depreciation  unkss  tbey  were 
their  annual  expenditures  were  in  excess  issued  in  very  large  amoante.  With  the 
of  their  ordinary  revenues ;  yet  in  neither  view  of  showing  more  conclusively  that 
of  these  countries  had  the  recent  depreci-  Mr.  Morton  was  mistaken  in  suppomng 
ation  of  paper  money  been  more  than  one-  that  a  currency  of  promissory  notes  ne- 
half  as  great  as  in  the  United  States.  cessarily  depreciated  from  the  mere  fact 

The  sales  of  gold  by  the  Government,  that  it  was  not  redeemable,  it  was  stated 

and  its  alleged  extravagant  expenditures,  that  during  the  first  three  years  of  the 

have  been  mentioned  as  among  the  causes  suspension  of  the  Bank  of  England,  be- 

of  depreciation.    They  are  so  regarded  on  ginning  in  1707,  the  issues  were  so  mod- 

the  ground  that  the  gold  disposed  of  by  erate  that  they  not  only  kept  at  par  with 

these  sales,  and  the  money  required  by  gold,  but  actually  bore  a  small  premium, 

tliese  expenditures,  lessen  the  ability  of  And  such  nolitical  economists  as  Ricardo, 

the  Government  to  redeem  the   green-  Mill,  and  Perry  are  quoted  for  the  same 

backs.  purpose. 

Some  attribute  the  depreciation  of  the  It  has  been  held  by  some.that  the  de- 
currency,  either  wholly  or  mainly,  to  the  preoiation  of  the  currency  has  been  part- 
non-redemption  of  the  greenbacks  by  the  ly  produced  by  the  refusal  of  the  Govem- 
Government,  or  the  uncertainty  ds  to  the  ment  to  receive  the  greenbacks  in  pay- 
time  when  they  will  be  so  redeemed.  One  ment  for  import  duties.  To  show  that 
of  the  most  elaborate  arguments  ii^  favor  this  view  of  the  matter  was  a  reasonable 
of  this  view  was  madeJ^y  Senator  Melton  one,  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  Govern- 
in  his  celebrated  resumption  speech  of  ment  should  also  refuse  to  receive  them 
December  16, 1868.  He  referred  to  the  in  payment  for  internal  revenue,  such  re- 
greenback  note  as  a  promise  by  the  Gov-  fusal  would  no  doubt  cause  a  still  great- 
ment  to  pay  so  many  dollars  on  demand,  er  depreciation.  Then  we  are  referred  to 
which  it  did  not  pay.  The  promise,  he  the  $50,000,000  of  paper  money  issued  in 
said,  was  daily  broken,  and  had  long  been  1861,  which,  though  not  made  a  legal  ten- 
dishonored.  The  note  drew  no  interest,  ier,  was  receivable  for  import  duties  as 
and  no  time  had  been  fixed  when  it  would  well  as  other  dues  to  the  Government, 
be  paid.  Under  such  circumstances  the  The  result  was,  that  for  a  long  time  they 
note  must  depreciate.  The  solvency  or  were  at  par  with  gold,  while  the  balance 
ultimate  ability  of  the  promisor  never  of  the  notes  were  greatly  depreciated, 
kept  overdue  paper  at  par,  and  never  Plans  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
would.  To  do  that  there  must  also  be  ments  have  been  devised  with  this  idea, 
certainty  in  the  payment  and  time  of  pay-  which  have  had  for  one  of  their  most 
ment,  and  if  the  payment  be  deferred,  prominent  features  a  provision  making 
compensation  must  be  made  by  way  of  in-  greenbacks  receivable  for  duties  on  im- 
terest.  If  A.  T.  Stewart  should  pay  off  ports.  Senator  Sherman,  in  one  of  his 
his  numerous  employees  in  due>bil]s  or  financial  speeches,  referred  to  this  as  one 
notes  payable  on  demand,  and  for  the  of  the  schemes  for  resumption.  Its  adop- 
payment  of  which  he  would  fix  no  time,  tion  would,  in  his  opinion,  immediately 
they  would  inevitably  depreciate,  notwith-  advance  our  notes  to  a  specie  standard. 
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He  did  not  &Tor  it,  however,  because  he  The  Hon.  Samnel  F.  Guy,  in  a  speech  in 
regarded  it  as  sul^ect  to  the  objection  theHoose  at  Washipgton,  January  7,1866, 
that  it  would  vioh&te  the  public  faith  held  that  gold  was  in  &et  a  mere  matter 
pledged  to  maintain  the  revenue  from  of  merchandise,  like  cotton,  railroad 
these  duties  in  coin,  as  a  special  fund  for  stocks,  and  whiskey,  and  that  its  price 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  was  in  proportion  to  its  deniand  for  ex- 
debt,  port  to  settle  foreign  balances  of  trade. 

Senator  Sherman  holds  that  one  of  the  Others,  not  going  so  fiir  as  Mr.  Caiy, 

causes  of  depreciation  was  the  act  of  gard  this  demand  as  haTing  more  or  I 

April,  1866,  which  aathorized  the  conver-  effect  upon  the  price  of  gold.    The  more 

sion  of  all  the  currency  indebtedness  of  cotton   and   other   productions  we   are 

the  country,  except  the  greenbacks,  into  able  to  export,  the  less  is  the  balance  of 

bonds.    The  effisct  of  this  legislation  was,  trade  against  us,  the  smaller  the  donand 

in  his  opinion,  to  sever  at  once  the  bonds  for  gold,  and  consequently  the  lower  the 

from  the  greenbacks.    As  all  other  forms  premium  upon  the  gold.    Senator  Morton 

of  indebtedness  were  thus  allowed  to  be  regarded  our  excellent  crops  in  1809  as 

converted  into  bonds,  while  the  green-  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  great  &U 

backs  were  exolsded  from  the  privilege,  in  the  price  of  gold  in  the  latter  part  of 

the  Uttter  became  of  leas  market  value  that  year. 

than  any  other  form  of  our  securities.        The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold. 

This  at  once  checked  the  appreciation  of  without  inflation  or  contraction,  are  re- 

the  greenbacks.    Gold  had  gradually  low-  ferred  to  as  proof  that  sach  floctaationB 

ered  till  then,  when  it  was  worth  only  do  not  mark  or  measure  such  expansions 

95}  per  cent,  premium.    For  years  after-  or  contractions,  and  that  the  existence  of 

ward  it  did  not  become  so  low  again,  but  a  premium  on  gold  does  not  prove  a  re- 

advanoed,  fluctuating  backward  and  fbr-  dundanoe  of  the  currency.    Thus  we  are 

ward.     ^  told  that  in  July,  1865,  the  premium  was 

Senator  Morton  has  recently  declared  down  to  138,  and  went  up  to  I481I  in  De- 

that  a  permanent  depreciation  was  given  cember  of  the  same  year.    It  was  down  as 

to  the  greenbacks  when  the  Government  low  as  125  in  March  and  April,  1866,  and 

denied  that  they  were  a  legal  tender  in  rose  to  1671  in  ^'^  following  June.  With 

payment  of  the  five-twenty  bonds.    He  little  increase  in  the  bank  circalation,  and 

regarded  this  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  constant  reduction  of  the  greenbacks,  gold 

language  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  did  not  in  three  years  get  down  as  low  as 

greenbacks,  and  was  confident  that  if  the  it  did  in  1866.    It  hung  at  13S-6  during 

denial  had  not  been  made,  the  greenbacks  January,  1860,  and  at  131  duruig  Mareh. 

would  have  been  at  par  five  or  six  years  It  was  held  at  140  or  over  during  May, 

ago.  and  having  dropped  to  131^  in  August, 

The  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Cox,  in  a  speech  went  up  to  140,  and  finally  to  168)  in 

in  the  House  at  Washington  June  7, 1870,  September.    And,  without  contraction,  it 

said  that  gold  bad  been  down  to  107  be-  was  over  13  per  cent,  lower  in  March, 

cause  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  1870,  than  in  October,  1860.     Senator 

been  pleased  to  sell  it  at  that  rate.    It  Schurz  admitted,  in  his  speech  of  Jano- 

vras  then  about  115.    What  it  would  be  a  ary  14,  1874,  that  the  amount  of  d<|iro- 

month  afterward  depended  mainly  upon  elation  which  an  inconvertible  carreoey 

the  Secretary  and  the  surphn  of  gold  at  suflfered,  the  extent  of  its  fluctaatioDS  in 

his  disposal.  value  from  time  to  time,  did  not  depend 

The  premium  on  gold  is  held  by  many  upon  its  volume  alone.    They  depended 

to  be  owing,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  in  a  great  measure  upon  publio  opinion, 

to  the  gold  speoalators.    The  high  pitch  npon  the  hopes  and  fears  entertained  by 

to  which  they  carried  it  in  September,  the  people,  especially  in  time  of  great 

1860,  is  referred  to  as  proof  of  their  infln-  public  danger  and  political  ccmunoiion. 

enoe  in  this  respect.    That  the  premium  Unfortunate  events,  gloomy   proq[>ects, 

is  controlled  more  or  less  by  them  was  would  increase  the  depreciation,  and  vkx 

admitted  in  the  minority  report  of  the  late  verM.    Popular  confidence  or  distrust  in 

committee  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  the  Government  would  do  the  same.  Ibe 

Commerce,  appointed  to  oonsider  the  mat-  financial  operations  of  the  GoTemmeDt, 

ter  of  a  memorial  to  Congress  upon  the  the  combined  action  of  speculators,  the 

sul^ect  of  sfecie  payments.  tempoxaiy  oanents  of  badness,  would  0^ 
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casion&Uy  affect  it.  Bat  such  occurrences  the  money  ?  "  As  to  the  matter  of  prom- 
did  not.  in  his  opinion,  refute  the  general  issory  notes,  Mr.  Dixon  never  heard  of 
principle  that  the  issue  of  an  inoonverti-  any  one  who  considered  them  as  money, 
ble  currency,  in  excess  of  the  natural  except  Mr.  Mioawber,  who  felt  his  mind 
wants  of  the  business  of  the  country,  re-  entirely  relieved  when  he  bad  given  a 
salts  at  once  in  its  depreciation,  and  that  note,  the  debt  being  then  honorably  set- 
such  depreciation,  when  it  steadily  con-  tied  and  paid.  He  said  promissory  notes 
tinues  in  comparatively  quiet  times,  nn-  had  been  given,  and  were  still,  but  they 
disturbed  by  extraordinary  events,  as  it  paid  no  debt  which  still  existed.  Gen- 
has  been  daring  the  last  four  years,  is  a  eral  Butler,  in  his  financial  speech  of  No- 
sare  sign  of  its  exoeas  as  to  the  wants  of  vember  96  and  37, 1867,  referred  to  the 
the  country.  same  matter  in  this  way.  He  said  that 
Another  proof  oflbred  that  the  currency  before  the  war  the  Eastern  manuihcturer 
is  redundant  is  that  we  have  more  of  it  went  to  New  Orleans  and  bought  his  cot- 
now  per  capita  than  we  had  before  the  ton,  giving  drafts  for  six  or  eight  months; 
war.  The  &ot  is  admitted  by  those  who  the  merchant  in  New  Orleans  came  East 
hold  that  the  currency  is  not  redundant ;  and  bought  the  manufaotured*good<i,  giv- 
but  they  contend  that  we  need  more  now  ing  his  notes  for  from  six  months  to  a 
per  capita  than  we  did  then,  and  as  much  year;  and  all  the  cash  required  was 
more  at  least  as  we  have  got.  One  of  the  enough  to  settle  up  the  balances.  He 
reasons  why  this  is  the  case  was  urged  by  held,  like  Mr.  Morton,  that  this  course 
Senator  Morton  in  his  resumption  speech  of  dealing  was  now  for  the  most  part 
referred  to  above.  He  said  that  before  changed,  paper  money  being  used  in  the 
the  vrar  the  paper  money  consisted  of  the  place  of  notes  and  drafts,  and  that  for  this 
issues. of  local  banks,  and  was  not  current  reason  more  of  the  money  vras  now  re- 
except  in  the  locality  of  the  banks  by  quired  than  before  the  war.  Mr.  George 
which  they  were  issued.  Hence  the  pay-  Walker,  however,  takes  a  different  view 
mente  of  debts  and  commercial  transac-  of  the  matter.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
tions  between  different  parts  of  the  coun-  Commissioner  Wells  in  November,  1868, 
try  were  largely  conducted  by  bills  of  ex-  he  said  that  large  payments  either  in 
change  and  promissory  notes.  This  form  bank-notes  or  coin  had  almost  ceased  in 
of  currency,  as  he  called  it,  was  still  used,  America,  domestic  payments  being  gener- 
but  not  near  to  the  same  extent  as  before  ally  made  by  checks,  and  remittances  to 
the  war.  Now  the  greenbacks  and  na-  a  distance  by  drafts, 
tional-bank  notes  were,  to  a  great  extent,  Another  reason  urged  why  we  need 
transmitted  in  such  cases  from  one  part  more  currency  per  capita  than  before  the 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  books  war  is,  that  transactions  requiring  the 
of  the  express  companies  showed  an  in-  use  of  money  have  greatly  increased  in 
creased  transportation  of  paper  money,  number.  We  are  referred  to  the  revenue 
the  amount  of  which  could  not  be  accu-  required  to  be  collected  in  consequence 
rately  ascertained.  But  he  thought  it  of  the  enormous  national  debt  incurred 
would  be  a  moderate  computation  to  say  during  the  vrar,  and  the  increased  expen- 
that  $100,000,000  of  our  currency  was  ditnres  of  the  Government  in  its  general 
now  used  in  this  way,  which  was  before  administration.  Some  have  included 
the  war  supplied  by  bills  of  exchange  and  in  this  calculation  the  vevenue  collected 
promissory  notes.  Senator  Dixon  of  Con-  .  in  coin  at  the  custofa4MQBa ;  but  others 
necticat  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Morton,  who  hold  that  the  currency  is  not  redun- 
that  there  might  be  a  case  in  which  a  bill  dant  admit  that  thisrevenueafaould  not  be 
of  exchange,  payable  at  sight,  might  considered  in  this  connection,  as  coin  is 
come  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  cur-  practically  out  of  circulation  except  in 
rency,  though  as  a  general  role  it  was  such  special  cases.  The  internal  revenue  j 
not.  It  was  the  same  as  a  check  on  a  which  is  much  larger  than  the  entire  re- 
bank,  which  was  not  currency.  *'  Sup-  ceipts  of  the  Government  before  the  war, 
poae,"  he  said,  **  the  Senator  goes  to  his  still  remains  to  be  considered.  We  are 
bank  and  takes  out  money,  giTW  his  also  referred  to  the  State,  county,  tovm, 
check  for  it  himself,  and  pays  it  oatp-ecn  and  other  municipal  taxes,  which  are 
both  the  check  and  the  money  to  be  oon^  claimed  to  be  much  greater  than  before 
sidered  currency?  What  difference  does  the  war.  Besides,  as  it  requires  much 
it  make  if  he  gives  me  the  check  and  I  get  time  ibr  the  currency  to  pass  fsom  the  tax- 
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payers  to  the  different  goyemments,  and 
thenoe  through  dbbarsements  to  the  cir- 
culation again,  a  large  amount  of  it  is 
constantly  withdrawn  in  this  way  from 
business  transactions.  There  has  also 
been  great  increase  in  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  Trades  and  trans- 
fers of  property  are  much  more  frequent 
than  before  the  war.  By  means  of  labor- 
saving  machines  and  rapidity  of  trans- 
portation and  locomotion,  the  productive 
wealth  of  the  country  has  multiplied  fiist- 
er  than  population,  and  the  annual  pro- 
duction has  greatly  enlarged,  while  indi- 
vidual expenses  have  increased  accord- 
ingly. 

It  is  not  denied,  in  reply  to  the  foregoing, 
that  the  business,  production,  and  wealth 
of  the  country  have  greatly  increased 
since  1860.  But  Commissioner  Wells 
held,  in  his  report  for  1800,  that  this  in- 
crease had  not  been  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  currency.  Then  it  is  con- 
tended that  an  increase  of  business,  etc., 
does  not  require  a  proportionate  or  even 
approximate  addition  to  the  volume  of  the 
currency.  As  this  increase  goes  on,  money 
is  more  frequently  passed  from  hand  to 
hand ;  and  the  more  frequently  it  is  so 
passed,  the  greater  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness that  can  be  transacted  by  the  same 
volume.  Then  the  use  of  money  is  more 
and  more  economized  by  bank  deposits, 
checks,  and  the  clearing  house.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  case  to  such  an  extent  in 
this  country,  that  not  more  than  one*  fifth 
of  the  exchanges  of  property  are  eflfected 
by  money.  The  clearing  house  of  New 
York  alone  for  the  last  ten  years  made 
daily  exchanges  to  the  average  amount  of 
$96,000,000,  which  were  all  settled  with 
a  daily  average  of  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, and  even  this  was  mostly  paid  in 
checks  and  clearing-house  certificates. 
As  evidence  that  the  demand  for  money 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
business,  etc.,  vn  are  told  that  while  the 
total  bank-note  circulation  of  Great 
Britain  in  1844  was  $196,353,065, 
twenty-four  years  after,  in  1668,  it  was 
only  $196,000,000,  showing  a  decline  of 
over  $2,000,000.  The  highest  point  it 
touched  in  this  period  was  $310,000,000. 
Yet,  we  are  assured,  in  this  period  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom  doubled,  and  the 
volume  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade 
more  than  trebled.  We  are  also  referred 
to  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  our 
country  at    large.     In  Massachusetts, 


from  1850  to  1860,  the  bank-note  ciicii- 
lation  increased  only  23^  per  eent^ 
while  bank  capital  increased  74  per  cent, 
population  24  per  cent.,  and  the  prq>- 
erty,  by  the  census  valuation,  42  pa 
cent.  In  New  York,  during  the  same  de- 
cade, the  increase  of  circalation  was  only 
15  per  cent.,  against  an  inerease  in  bank 
capital  of  101  per  cent.,  in  p<^olaitioa  of 
25  per  -cent.,  and  in  property  of  71  per 
cent.  The  circulation  of  all  the  banks  of 
the  United  States  increased  only  35} 
per  cent,  from  1837  to  1661,  while  from 
1640  to  1660  the  population  increased  82 
per  cent.,  and  proper^,  according  to  the 
census  valuation,  329  per  cent.  That  the 
volume  of  currency  was  sufficient  to  tnui»- 
act  the  business  of  the  country  before  the 
war,  is  regarded  as  conclusively  sfaovm  by 
the  fact  that,  although  the  system  of  bank- 
note issues  was  essentially  free  and  onra- 
stricted,  the  circulation  conld  not  be  car- 
ried above  certain  limits.  The  issaes  be- 
ing unrestricted,  except  by  the  necessity 
of  redeeming  the  notes  in  coin,  the  amount 
floated  was  governed  by  the  lavrs  of  tiade. 
The  highest  circulation  which  the  banks 
ever  attained  while  they  continued  q[>ecie 
payments  was  $215,000,000 in  1857.  Bat 
that  figure  was  reached  only  by  an  exces- 
sive expansion  of  credits,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  crisis  of  that  year.  For  sev- 
eral years  prior  to  1657  the  banks  had 
pushed  their  discounts  to  a  dangerous 
point,  for  the  sake  of  seoaring  circulation. 
Loans  were  made  in  bank  bills  to  distant 
customers,  especially  at  the  West,  to 
railroad  and  other  corporations,  to  con- 
tractors, and  to  banks,  with  a  distinct 
agreement  that  the  bills  should  be  kept 
in  circulation  till  the  paper  matured.  In 
other  cases  the  agreement  was  that  the 
bills  should  be  locked  up  in  the  safe  of  a 
borrowing  bank,  to  oonstitote  the  reserve 
of  Eastern  exchange,  which  vras  required 
to  be  kept  by  the  laws  of  the  Westem 
States.  It  is  claimed,  therefore,  that  the 
$215,000,000,  of  bank*note  circulation  in 
1657  was  in  excess  of  the  legitimate  wants 
of  the  country.  And  yet  it  is  said  to  have 
been  far  less  than  the  banks  had  author^ 
ity  to  issue.  In  Massaohnsetts  banks 
were  allowed  to  circulate  bills  up  to  the 
amount  of  their  capital,  but  the  circula- 
tion never  came  near  to  that  limit.  In 
July,  1657,  with  a  capital  of  $60,000,000. 
they  maintained  a  circulation  of  only 
$24,000,000.  In  New  York  there  vras  no 
restriction  on  the  amount  of  circulation; 
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each  bank  ooald  issue  as  many  bills  as  it 
coald  secare  at  the  banking  department. 
The  amount  issued  therefore  depended  on 
the  means  of  the  banks  to  pledge  securi- 
ties, and  the  demand  of  the  public  for 
bills.  Yet  in  1857,  with  a  capital  of 
$96,000,000,  the  circulation  of  the  New 
York  banks  was  only  $34,000,000.  In 
the  whole  United  States  the  bank  capital 
was  $371,000,000,  while  the  total  circu- 
lation was  $315,000,000.  The  circulation 
of  the  country  was,  in  short,  far  within 
its  statute  limits,  which,  it  is  held,  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  a  de- 
mand for  more. 

The  fact  that  the  total  bank-note  circu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  did  not  increase 
from  1844  to  1868  is  not  regarded  by 
some  as  proof  that  no  more  was  needed. 
It  is  claimed  that  more  was  needed,  but 
as  it  could  not  be  lawfully  obtained  a  re- 
sort was  had  to  a  device,  not  recognized 
by  law,  by  which  their  circulatitm  was 
practically  and  largely  increased.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  authorized  bank  notes,  it  is 
said  that  there  was  in  extensive  use  a 
paper  circulation  in  the  form  of  indi- 
vidual bills  of  exchange  or  promises  to  de- 
liver money  at  a  future  day.  Large  quan- 
tities, estimated  as  high  as  $1,000,000,- 
000,  were  in  constant  circulation,  return- 
ing finally  to  their  payers  ooyered  with 
indorsements,  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty 
or  more,  and  performing  the  duty  of  bank 
notes  during  the  time  they  were  out. 

The  arguments  drawn  from  our  own 
currency  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
the  increase  of  its  volume  from  1837  to 
1861,  and  theamount  of  circulation  before 
the  war,  have  also  been  assailed.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  currency  in  circulation 
at  the  time  mentioned  was  no  evidence  as 
to  what  was  needed.  Free  banking  was 
not  a  universal  thing.  The  circulation 
"was  greatly  limited  bjy  law,  and  still  more 
80  by  credit.  Hundreds  of  banks  rested 
upon  their  individual  credit,  and  though 
perfectly  solvent,  their  bills  were  worth- 
less a  few  miles  from  home.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  such  as  the  individual  folly 
of  bank  ofiicers,  speculations,  frauds,  and 
wanton  violations  of  law,  paper  money 
was  in  many  communities  an  ol^ect  of 
scorn,  and  scouted  as  shinplasters,  rags, 
and  trash .  Wi th  this  view  of  the  matter,  it 
is  held  that  a  test  has  never  .been  applied 
to  the  business  of  the  country  as  to  the 
amount  of  paper  money  actually  needed, 
and  never  can  be  with  mere  local  banks. 


Another  reason  urged  why  such  an  in- 
crease of  the  currency  is  required,  is  that 
the  South  needs  more  of  it  now  than  be- 
fore the  war.  The  planters  had  occasioa 
to  use  but  little  then.  The  slaves  re- 
ceived  no  wages,  for  which,  therefore,  no 
currency  was  required ;  and  the  ordinary 
custom  of  the  planters  was  to  consign 
their  crop  and  draw  upon  their  consign- 
ees at  the  North.  Matters,  it  is  said,  are 
very  di&rent  there  in  this  respect  at  the 
present  time,  and  a  large  amount  of  cur- 
rency is  in  demand. 

Other  reasons  are,  that  the  area  over 
which  the  currency  is  scattered  has  been 
increased  at  least  one-fifth  since  1860; 
that  commercial  transactions  are  princi- 
pally for  cash  or  upon  short  time,  while 
they  were  formerly  upon  long  time ;  that 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  and  carried  about  with  them  is 
much  hirger  than  it  was  then  ;  and  that 
the  amount  of  money  we  must  have — in 
the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
other  articles  of  constant  and  daily  use, 
which  constitute  the  greater  portion  of 
all  the  exchanges  for  which  money  is  em- 
ployed— has  increased  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  of  prices. 

This  increase  of  prices  is  the  last  evi- 
dence offered  of  the  redundance  of  the 
currency  that  we  shall  mention.  It  is 
regarded  as  such  evidence  on  the  ground 
that  prices  always  advance  as  the  cur^ 
rency  is  inflated.  But  it  is  denied  by 
some  that  any  such  increase  has  taken 
place,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  clearly 
attributable  toother  causes  than  inflation. 
Representative  Cobum  of  Indiana  as- 
sumed this  position  in  one  of  his  financial 
speeches  delivered  in  1870.  He  said  that 
New  York  flour  bore  the  same  price  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1861,  that  it  did  on 
the  same  day  in  1870 ;  and  Western  flour 
was  higher  in  1861  than  in  1870.  Wheat 
was  5  cents  a  bushel  higher  in  1870 
than  in  1860,  and  10  cents  higher  than  in 
1861.  Hops  were  the  same  in  1870  as  in 
1861.  He  said  that  hay  was  25  cents  a 
hundred  higher  in  1870  than  in  1860,  and 
5  cents  higher  than  in  1861 ;  but  accord- 
ing to  a  table  of  prices  embodied  in  his 
speech,  it  was  35  cents  higher  in  1860, 
and  5  cents  in  1861 ,  than  in  1870.  Leath- 
er  in  1860  was  90  cents  a  pound,  and  in 
1870,  with  35  per  cent,  duty  upon  it, 
which  nearly  made  the  difference,  it  was 
30  cents  a  pound.  Tallow  was  ICH  cents  a 
pound  in  1850, 10^  in  1860,  and  10  in  1870. 
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Wool,  which  WM  49  oents  a  pound  in  dacer,  and  not  oharged  to  the  foreign 

1859,  40  in  1860,  and  30  in  1861,  was  oonsumer. 

48  in  1668, 57  in  1800,  and  51  in  1870,  and  Those  who  Kgard  the  cnrrency  as  re- 
Jiad  upon  it  at  the  last  date  a  du^  of  dnndant  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
10  oents  a  pound,  and  11  per  cent,  ad  class  advocating  a  contraction  of  its  vol- 
valorem.    The  price  of  corn  was  higher  nme  to  the  amount  required,  while  the 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops.    In  other  is  in  &vor  of  permitting  it  tore- 
1866,  a  year  of  plenty,  it  was  within  6  main  ondisturbed.    Many  of  the  points 
cents   a   bushel  of  the   price  of  1860.  urged  against  contraction  appear  from 
Whiskey  was  94^  cents,  20  cents,  and  the  statements  already  made.    Tboeare 
19|  cents  a  gallon  in  1850, 1860,  and  1861,  others,  however,  the  principal  of  which 
and  96  cents  in  1870,  the  difference  being  we  will  now  present. 
just  about  the  amount  of  the  tax.    Pork  It  is  contended  that  the  cnrreDcy  sfaoald 
and  its  products  had  risen  on  account  of  not  be  oontnioted,  because  so  fiur  as  it  ts 
scarcity  occasioned  by  the  hog  cholera,  contracted   a  stringency  in    the  nvney 
Many  articlesentering  into  daily  use  in  the  market  is  created  which  restrains  busl- 
fiimily  had  their  prices  increased  by  the  ness,  lessens  the  profits  of  industry,  and 
tariff,  but  unoffending  greenbacks  should  retards  the  development  of  the  coontiy. 
not  be  forced  to  bear  the  blame.    Mr.  It  ia  replied  to  this  ol^ection  that  a  le- 
€k>bum  also  referred  to  the  fiu;t  that  the  dnndant  currency,  as  ours  is  claimed  to 
prices  in  1870  were  in  greenbacks,  while  be,  tends  to  produce  the  veiy  stringency 
those  before  the  war  were  in  gold.  .  This,  and  its  consequences  that  are  so  mneh 
be  claimed,  would   reduce   the   former  feared  as  the  result  of  contraction.    It 
prices,  and  put  many  of  them  below  the  does  so  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  only 
latter.  attended  by  an  increase  in  prices,  bat  it 
It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  ar-  stimulates  speculation.    As  prices  a4jaBt 
tides  mentioned   by   Mr.    Cobnm  are  themselvestothe  volume  of  the  currency, 
farmers'  products.    Amasa  Walker,  in  a  there  can  never  be  too  much  of  it  with 
recent  letter,  admitted  that  these  products  ezLsting  prices  to  transact  the  business  <^ 
were  no  higher  now  than  befinre  the  war,  the  country.    Then  as  speculation  is  also 
while,  as  he  said,  all  other  commodi-  stimulated,  still  more  currency  is  reqaired 
ties  havd  advanced  from  85  to  50  and  for  speculative  purposes,  which  creates  a 
even,  in  many  cases,  75  per  cent,  in  greater  demand  for  money  than  before  in- 
consequence of  the  excessive  volume  of  fiation,  and  renders  it  more  difficult  to  be 
our  currency.    The  farmers'  |»oducts  did  obtained.    Op.  the  other  hand,  a  redoe* 
not  sell  for  as  much  as  these  other  com-  tion  of  an  inflated  currency  causes  a  re- 
modities,  for  the  reason  that  the  coun-  duction  of  prices  and  discourages  q)eeala«- 
try   produced  a  surplus  of  the  former  tion.    The  result  is  that  the  demand  for 
that  must  be  sent  abroad  for  a  market,  money  is  not  so  great,  and  it  can  be  more 
and  consequently  must  be  sold  for  what  easily  obtained.    Besides,  inflation  tends 
they  were  worth  in  gold  for  that  purpose,  to  diminish  industry,  which  ia  the  great 
This  would  be  the  price  in  gold  plus  the  source  of  national  wealth,  and  thns  to  in- 
little  gold  premium,  and  must  determine  jure  and  retard  rather  than  benefit  and 
the  price  of  the  whole  crop.    Commis»  advance  the  legitimate  business  and  real 
sioner  Wells  held  in  his  last  report  that  prosperity  of  the  country, 
these  products  did  not  bring  as  much  as  This  anticipated  reduction  of  prices  by 
stated  by  Mr.  Walker.    The  cost  of  trans-  contraction  is  one  of  the  reasons  urged 
portation,  elevating,  storing,  and  manag-  against  it.    It  is  supposed  that  such  a  re- 
ing  was  greater  than  it  would  be  under  a  duction  would  produce  a  disastrous  effect 
normal  condition  of  the  currency.    And  upon  trade  by  lessening  profits  and  the 
as  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  gold  re-  money  value  of  property,  and  perhaps  pre> 
ceived  sixty  or  ninety  days  afterwards  cipitate  a  financial  crisis.  The  contraction 
would  exchange  for  as  much  currency  as  ists  have  never  considered  this  objectbn  a 
it  would  at  the  time  the  purchase  was  very  serious  one.    Holding  that  prices  are 
made,  the  exporter  of  necessity  insured  too  high  in  consequence  of  a  redundant 
himself  to  the  extent  of  one,  two,  or  four  currency,  they  have  contended  that  a  re- 
per  cent.,  as  the  case  might  be.    What*  duction  ought  to  be  made  so  far  as  a  re- 
ever  these  charges  might  amount  to,  they  moval  of  the  cause  would  produce  that 
were  reflected  back  and  borne  by  the  pro-  eflEeot.    If  such  reduction  ^oold  be  ad- 
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luitted  to  be  an  evil,  an  inflated  currency  evils  have  been  confidently  predicted  as 
iH  held  to  be  a  greater  one.  Senator  the  result.  It  is  said  in  reply*  that 
Fenton  says :  *'  There  are  also  compensa-  though  this  might  be  a  great  hardship,  as 
tions ;  at  least  the  reductions  in  some  credits  are  constantly  expanding  and  this 
3neasure  balance  each  other.  If  prices  indebtedness  is  steadily  increasing,  delay 
decline,  so  in  part  does  the  cost  of  Ut-  will  only  enhance  the  difficulty.  Amasa 
ing.  If  the  merchant  loses  in  what  he  Walker  holds  that,  so  far  as  the  farmers 
sells,  he  gains  in  what  he  buys."  Gom-  are  concerned,  contraction  would,  in  this 
missioner  Wells,  according  to  his  report  respect  as  well  as  others,  be  a  benefit  ra- 
for  1869,  regards  this  reduction  of  prices  ther  than  a  hardship.  While  it  would 
as  a  great  good  to  be  attained  on  ao-  lessen  the  prices  of  what  they  have  to 
count  of  the  eflect  it  would  haTO  upon  purchase,  they  would  obtain  just  as  much 
our  foreign  trade.  It  would,  in  his  as  they  now  do  for  what  they  have  to 
opinion,  have  a  fiiiYorable  efBwt  upon  that  sell.  Their  profits,  therefore,  would  be 
trade,  for  the  reason  that  the  prevailing  greater,  and  their  debts,  by  consequence, 
high  prices  caused  by  inflation  prevents  more  easily  paid, 
us  from  competing  with  foreign  nations  Those  who  hold  that  the  currency  is 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Amasa  redundant,  but  are  still  opposed  to  contrac- 
Walker  insists  upon  this  reduction  of  tion,  are  in  favor  of  waiting  for  thei  de- 
prices  as  required  peculiarly  by  the  fium-  velopment  of  the  country  and  increase  of 
ing  interest.  The  reasons  given  by  him  business  to  bring  the  currency  to  par  with 
why  the  fiirmers'  products  are  lower  than  gold.  It  is  supposed  that  this  develop- 
other  commodities  have  already  been  ment  and  increase  of  business  will  have 
stated.  While  these  products  are  sold  at  this  effect  by  creating  a  necessity  for 
gold  prices  plus  the  little  gold  premium,  what  currency  we  have,  so  that  it  will  no 
all  the  fiinner' consumes  must  be  pur-  longer  be  redundant.  To  this  it  is  re- 
ishased  at  currency  prices,  from  S5  to  76  plied,  that  the  retaining  of  the  present 
per  cent,  higher,  on  account  of  the  ex-  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  tends 
cessive  volume  of  the  currency.  He  re-  to  increase  no  business  but  what  isspecu- 
gards  this  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  lative,  and  to  check  the  very  development 
the  depression  of  the  dinners'  branch  of  which  is  expected  to  remove  the  difficulty, 
industry.  It  is  held  by  others,  however,  It  tends  to  check  this  development  by  its 
chat  the  farmer  does  not  suffi»r  any  sub*  efi^t  upon  the  farmers*  interest  and  our 
stantial  evils  on  account  of  the  condition  foreign  trade, as  already  mentioned.  Then, 
of  the  currency,  on  the  ground  that  he  should^the  demand  for  currency  increase 
both  receives  for  what  he  sells,  and  pays  no  more  rapidly  than  from  1835  to  1800, 
for  what  he  purchases,  the  gold  price  which  was  at  the  rate  of  4.30  per  cent 
plus  the  gold  premium,  so  that  he  neither  per  annum,  it  would  take  at  least  forty 
gains  nor  loses  by  the  process.  The  re-  years  from  1800,  or  until  1900,  to  bring 
ply  to  this  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  wants  of  the  country  up  to  the  pres- 
what  was  said  by  Mr.  Wells  as  to  the  in-  ent  supply,  during  which  time  the  cur- 
creased  cost  of  transportation,  etc.,  and  rency  would  probably  remain,  as  now,  ir- 
tbe  exporters*  insurance  against  loss  by  redeemable  or  inconvertible.  This  last 
change  in  value  of  the  currency.,  as  above  argument  has,  of  course,  no  weight  with 
stated.  those  who  believe  that  the  character  of 
The  indebtedness  of  the  countrsi  k  the  currency  from  1835  to  1800  prevented 
urged  as  another  oljeotion  to  the  con-  it  from  being  a  test  as  to  how  much  was 
traction  of  the  currency.     This  indebt-  actually  needed. 

edness,  comprising  State,  county,  dty  The  next  and  last  branch  of  the  subject 

and  other  municipal  debts,  corporate  and  before  us  to  be  noticed  is,  whether  or  not 

individual  debts,  has  been  carried  by  es-  the  currency  should  be  expanded.     An 

timate  into  thousands  of  millions.    The  expansion  is  demanded  on  the  ground 

fbandationof  this  ol^ection  is,  that  if  the  that  more  than  vre  now  have  is  required 

currency  is  contracted,  and  prices  and  the  to  transact  the  business  of  the  country, 

value  of  property  decline  accordingly.  One  of  the  points  insisted  on  as  evidence 

more  labor  and  property  will  be  required  that  such  is  the  case  is  the  prevailing 

for   the  payment  of  this  indebtedness,  high  rate  of  interest,  which  is  attributed 

Bankruptcy,  ruin,  and  other  friglitful  to  an  inadequate  supply  of  the  curi'ency. 
53 
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But  those  opposed  to  ezpansion  regard  that  we  have  not  eoongb.    Ths  answer  is, 

this  high  rate  of  interest  as  evidence  of  that  we  do  not  need  ao  mueh  per  capita  as 

an  excess  rather  than  a  deficiency.    They  either  of  those  eoimtrieB.    Sogiand  has 

do  so  on  the  groand  that  the  increased  de-  double  the  wealth  that  we  have.  Noienly 

numd  for  money,  which  is  held  by  them  to  is  there  a  preponderaaoe  of  penonal  over 

accompany  redundance  as  above  mention-  real  property  in  the  oonntryy  bat  the  real 

ed,  causes  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  Is  prodactiTe  property  to  a  much  greater 

rate  of  interest.    As  proof  of  this  we  are  extent  than  it  is  here.    Wages  is  the 

told  that  interest  has  always  been  highest  greatest  absorbent  of  mon^t  because  paid 

when  the  currency  has  been  the  most  re-  in  small  sams,  at  short  intervals,  and  to 

dundant.     Those  well-known  periods  of  many  persons ;  and  Bngfatnd,  br  more 

ezpansion,  1837  and  1857,  are  referred  to ;  than  oamelves,  is  a  payer  of  wages.  £ng- 

and  it  is  said  that  interest  rose  as  high  as  land  is  eminently  a  trading  nation,  buy- 

30  per  cent,  in  the  former  period,  and  ing  and  selling  not  only  for  herself » bat 

still  higher  in  the  latter.    Mr.  Gobum,  a  for  all  the  world,  while  this  is  not  so 

zealous  advocate  for  expansion,  admitted,  moch  a  trading  as  a  prodoeing  and 

in  his  speech  mentioned  above,  that "  too  saming  ooantry.     The  ezpoirts  and  u 

great  an  excess,"  as  well  as  "  too  great  a  ports  of  Cheat  Britain  are  nearly  three 

scarcity,"  made  high  rates  of  interest,  times  as  large  as  ours.    Not  only  is  the 

money,  becoming  in  both  cases  a  mere  tool  balance  of  this  trade  settled  in  gold  and 

for  speculation.    But  he  ebimedifor  that  silver,  bat  the  trade  itself  is  a  sore  index 

time,  1870,  *'  too  great  a  scarcity,"  alleg-  of  the  domestic  trade,  of  which  no  ocnre- 

ing  as  a  reason  for  the  claim  that,  al-  spending  record  is  kept.    As  to  France, 

though    speculations   were   infrequent,  there  is  much  lees  activity  in  exchanges 

money  could  not  be  had  at  any  price  to  in  that  country  than  here,  on  acooant  of 

handle  the  crops  of  the  West  and  South,  the  people  being  more  slow  and  aedenta- 

As  further  evidenoe  that  the  present  ry.    The  French  are  behind  us  in  oom- 

Tolume  of  the  currenoy  is  insulBcient,  we  mercial  nsages,  and  especially  slow  to 

are  referred  to  the  prosperous  times  dur^  adopt  thoee  sabstitntes  for  money  by  the 

ing  the  war,  when  **  everybody  was  mak-  ase  of  which  oar  business  is  simplified 

ing  money."  Though  most  of  the  currency  and   cheapened.     They   have   only  few 

was  confined  to  the  Northern  States,  there  banks  in  France^    The  number  was  stated 

was  more  of  it  in  circulation  than  at  the  in  1868  to  be  only  66,  while  we  had  1,700. 

present  time.    There  is,  it  is  claimed,  no  While,  therefore,  the  men  of  business 

evidence  that  the  carren<7  was  redundant  here  almost  oniversally  keep  bank  ao- 

then ;  and  if  it  was  not,  there  cannot  be  counts,  and  make  all  bat  the  smallest 

enough  of  it  now.     It  is  said  in  reply  payments  in  cheeks  or  drafts,  in  France 

that  daring  the  war  a  great  deal  of  money  they  keep  their  money  by  them  and  make 

was  expended  all  over  the  ooantry  for  large  payments  as  irell  as  small  in  bank 

munitions  of  war,  stores  for  the  army  and  notes  or  coin.    The  aggregate  uf  these  in> 

navy,  and  pay  and  bounty  for  the  soldiers,  dividual  reserves  of  the  French  is  sap- 

The  curren<^  ramified  every  branch  of  in-  posed  to  make  the  largest  item  in  the 

dustry,  wherever  soldiers  were  to  be  ob-  oiroahition.  Then  the  insecurity  to  prop- 

tained  and  food  and  clothing  procured,  erfy  in  France,  resulting  from  politii^ 

Thus  business  was  stimulated  in  every  disquietude  and  changes  of  dynas^,  has 

community  in  the  land.  But  an  addition-  iedto  the  hoarding  of  money  there  to  a 

al  issue  at  the  present  time  would  not  much  greater  extent  than  here.    In  addi- 

flow  into  the  same  channels  and  produce  tion  to  all  this,  both  the  wealth  and  the 

the  same  efi^t.    It  would  be  put  into  cir-  foreign  trade  of  France  are  much  greater 

culation  by  the  purchase  of  bonds ;  and  than  oars.    It  is  maintained  by  the  ex- 

as  the  bonds  woald  come  from  the  mon^  pansionists,  however,  that  we  need  more 

centres  of  the  country,  it  is  to  these  cen-  currem^than  either  of  those  ooantries,  for 

tree  that  the  additional  iasne  would  go.  various  reasons.    One  of  them  is,  that  a 

Those  who  need  it  so  much  could  not  ob-  mueh  larger  proportion  of  the  business  is 

tain  it,  as  they  have  no  bonds  to  ^ve  m  done  in  the  way  of  bank  eredits  and  bank 

exchange.  deposits  in  both  of  those  countries  than 

The  generally  admitted  fact  that  we  here ;  which,  so  &r  as  France  is  concern- 

have  lew  currency  per  capita  than  either  ed,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  statement  as 

England  ur  France,  is  urged  as  evidence  to  banks,  etc.,  in  that  country,  just  men- 
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tioned  aboTe.  This  state  of  things  is  said  it  professed  to  be  convertible  into  coin  on 
to  be  caused,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  demand,  there  was  not  one  dollar  in  coin 
by  our  country  being  so  much  more  sparse-  to  ten  of  the  paper  for  the  redemption  of 
ly  settled  than  the  others,  so  that  a  large  the  latter.  So,  when  confidence  in  the 
part  of  the  people  are  deprived  of  bankmg  system  was  shaken  by  any  disturbance,  a 
facilities.  The  extent  of  our  territory,  as  run  was  made  upon  the  banks,  and  they, 
compared  with  the  population,  also  les-  being  unable  to  redeem  their  notes,  sus- 
sens  the  opportunity  of  the  people  to  pended.  No  expansion  of  coin,  or  even 
make  those  mutual  exchanges  of  labor  of  paper,  when  the  latter  is  issued  upon 
and  property,  or  of  credits  for  either,  a  sound  basis,  in  a  pioper  manner  and  for 
which  constitute  the  proeess  of  setoff  in  a  legitimate  purpose,  erer  produced  a 
business  transactions ;  and  where  this  pro-  panic  or  a  erash,  or  ever  would.  He  re- 
cess of  set-off  cannot  be  resorted  to,  money  garded  the  greenbacks  as  a  kind  of  paper 
is  required.  The  land  tenure  in  fingland,  money  the  expansion  of  which  **  to  an 
as  compared  with  the  rapid  and  active  amount  equal  to  the  legitimate  demands 
exchanges  of  real  estate  here,  is  held  to .  and  vrants  of  our  entire  people  '*  could 
furnish  another  reason  why  we  need  more  not  possibly  prodnee  a  panic.  He  would 
currency  than- is  needed  there.  Besides,  make  them  so  plentiful  that  they  would 
the  hinded  estates  of  Sngknd  require  be  seeking  borrowers  at  from  three  to  five 
comparatively  litUe  to  keep  them  up  and  per  cent. 

improve  them,  while  the  case  is  very  dif-  Another  reason  urged  why  the  currency 

ferent  with  us  on  account  of  the  great  ex-  should  be  expanded  is,  that  maintaining 

tent  of  our  ■  unimproved  lands,  finrests,  its  present  volume  while  the  population, 

mines,  etc.    It  is  said  further  that  while  wealth,  and  business  of  the  country  is 

England  and  France  are  old,  with  all  their  constantly  increasing,  is  attended  by  the 

resources  developed,  oar  country  is  new  same  results  as  iroald  flow  from  contrac- 

and  its  resources  undeveloped,  which  is  tion  itself.    As  population,  wealth,  and 

urged  as  another  reason  why  we  need  business  increase,  the  demand  for  money 

more  currency  than  either  of  them.  Still  increases  also ;  and  if  this  demand  is  not 

another,  and  the  last  that  we  shall  men-  supplied,  a  stringency  in  the  money  mar- 

tion,  is  the  amount  of  money  required  here,  ket,  which  is  the  great  evil  apprehended 

more  than  in  England  or  France,  on  ao-  of  contraction,  will  be  inevitable, 

count  of  higher  prices,  for  the  purehase  The  grounds  upon  which  an  expansion 

of  the  necessaries  df  life  and  other  artides  of  the  currency  is  opposed  appear  for  the 

of  constant  and  daily  use.  most  part  from  what  has  already  been 

As  further  proof  that  more  currency  is  stated.    We  will  mention  only  one  point 

needed  than  we  have,  we  are  referred  more,  which  is,  that  such  expansion  would 

to  the  fibot  that  when  a  national  bank  be  a  violation  of  the  pledge  contained 

goes  under,  its  notesare  sold  ata  premium  in  the  act  of  March  18,  18011,  *'  to  make 

of  about  five  per  cent  for  the  purpose  of  provision  at  the  earliest  practicable  period 

circulation.  for  the  redmnption  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  IngersoU,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  notes  in  coin.*'    This  point  is  made  upon 

the  House  at  Washington,  June  9,  1870,  the  ground  that  a  further  issue  of  paper 

maintained   that  without  exertion  pe-  money  would  cause  a  still  greater  depre- 

rtods  of  expansion  were  periods  of  activ-  dation,  and  thus  add  to  the  main  obstade 

ity  and  progresa.     After  referring  to  the  in  the  way  of  its  redemption.    The  reply 

history  of  other  countries  and  the  world  is,  that  a  moderate  increase  would  restore 

at  large,  he  came  to  that  of  the  United  prosperity  throughout  the  country ;  and 

States.    While  the  currency  was  expand-  that  as  a  result  of  such  prosperity  the 

ing  from  1830  to  1837,  the  country  was  currency  would  be  gradually  brought  to 

blessed  with  a  period  of  commercial  activ-  par  with  gold.    Expansion,  according  to 

ity  and  general  prosperity.     The  same  this  view,  instead  of  being  a  violation  of 

was  said  of  the  time  intervening  between  the  pledge  in  question,  is  the  best  mea- 

1843  and  1857,  1861  and  1865,  when  the  sure  that  can  be  adopted  for  redeeming  it. 

currency  vnis  also  an  expanding  one.    He  It  is  denied,  of  course,  on  the  other  hand, 

said  that  periods  of  expansion  had  ended  that  even  a  moderate  expansion  would 

in  financial  panics,  not  because  of  expan-  produce  any  good  effect,  by  the  restoration 

sion  itself,  but  because  the  paper  money  of  prosperity  or  otherwise,  for   reasons 

was  issued  on  an  unsound  basis.   Though  that  have  been  stated  above. 
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JL  FAMOUS  EVANGBLIST.  oeaBfal  liraiii  the  start ;  so  that  oonTenioDe 
Som  of  those  who  sipped  the  cap  of  and  immenions  qaiekly  followed  each 
Elder  tea  provided  in  last  month's  maga-  other.  Why  the  Elder  fiiUed  at  iiis  lint 
sine  have  been  good  enough  to  ask  for  a  point  b  dispated.  lie  aTemd  that  *'  the 
second  draaght--a  desire  which  I  can  people  were  too  prond;*'  they,  that  he 
easily  satisfy,  haying  much  material  to  **  worked  them  too  hard."  At  all  events, 
brew  from.  few  were  eonvertedy  despite  several  weeks 
It  was  the  winter  of  18S-  when  Elder  of  lelentless  labor  on  the  Elder's  part; 
Knapp  was  called  to  the  oity  by  a  vrell-  and  bia  opponents  even  claimed  that  this 
known  church.  When  asked  how  long  handfal  had  been  <m  tiie  point  of  oonrio- 
he  would  stay,  the  great  itinerant  an-  tion  before  his  arrival, 
swered,  '*  Till  the  kingdom  of  the  devil  All  was  changed  on  the  Elder's  next 
has  come  down  to  the  ground ;"  in  which  ground,  where,  as  the  fruit  of  ten  we^s' 
spirit  I  heard  him  pray  that  the  Lord  work,  the  regular  pastor  immened  aboat 
would  *'  make  the  devil  pick  up  his  tools  one  hundred  and  twenly  oonverts.  While 
and  start  out  of  the  city,  and  may  the  the  excitement  ran  highest,  often  twenty 
people  keep  him  out. ' '  The  Elder  began  or  thirty  converts,  male  and  female,  would 
with  vigor,  preaching  twice  or  thrice  on  successively  exhort  the  audience  to  re- 
Sunday,  and  once  every  other  evening,  pentance.  Ail  the  people  were  dcToled 
Have  perhaps  on  Saturday.  Besides  this,  to  the  Elder,  lightening  Ids  toil  by  timr 
he  held  prayer*meetingB  morning  and  industry  and  seal, 
afternoon,  generally  in  the  afternoon  But  I  must  now  torn  from  narration  to 
preaching  a  short  disoonrae.  During  five  illustration.  The  Elder,  as  my  little  note* 
months  of  consecutive  labor,  the  fiimous  book  records,  was  q>eeially  sevwe  npon 
revivalist  delivered  more  than  two  hnn-  drunkenness  during  the  season  when  I 
dred  and  fifty  sermons,  including  a  few  reported  his  sermons.  '*I  have  ItTed," 
repetitions.  Besides,  he  held  anxious  he  once  said,  '^  to  see  fiMir  generations  go 
meetings,  immersed  converts— 4n  short,  down  to  a  drunkard's  hell."  Again: 
his  hibors  were  heronlean  and  inceaaant.  *'  According  to  the  Univenalists,  when  a 
It  helped  him  that  his  sermons  were  either  poor,  miserable  drunkard  went  up  to 
old  ones,  or  else  were  extemporaneous ;  heaven,  Qod  would  ask  him  what  he  had 
still,  the  wear  and  tear  of  such  well-  done  for  Him.  '  Wdl,'  says  he,  ^  I  have 
styled  *' protracted  efibrts"  would  for  been  engaged  all  my  life  in  selling  poison 
most  persons  be  intolerable.  But  the  to  my  fellow  men.  I  have  desolated  homes 
Elder  bad  acquired  Uie  faculty  of  keep-  and  fiunilies,  and  brought  many  before 
ing  cool  while  feverish  excitement  raged  their  time  to  the.  grave.'  *  Well  done, 
around  him,  never  straining  his  voice  or  thou  good  and  fiuthful  servant,'  answers 
quickening  the  pace  of  his  delivery,  or  God,  'onne  right  up  here  and  take  a  scat 
losing  hb  head  or  his  power  over  a  nerve  side  of  St.  Judas  and  Dr.  Satan.' "  A 
or  muscle.  At  the  end  of  five  months  second  judgment  scene  on  the  same  sob- 
the  evangelist  publicly  announced  himself  Ject  of  the  liquor  traffie  was  too  terrific 
OS  fresh  for  work  as  ever.  to  transcribe. 

A  religious  revival  is  like  a  revolution :  Gambling    the  Elder  attacked  with 

to  silence  criticism,. the  attempt  must  be  equal  vigor.    **  I  had  to  stop  one  night," 

successful.    This  the  Elder  well  under-  he  said,  "  at  a  little  place  on  the  Mtaais- 

stood.    Having  made  a  bitter  fitilure  in  sippi  river,  where  the  only  inn  was  a  little, 

the  church  where  he  first  labored,  the  en-  low,  miserable  groggery,  full  of  drinking, 

gagement  was  closed  by  consent,  and  he  swearing,  gambling  loafen ;  and  if  I  had 

forthwith  agreed  with   another  church  had  the  cholera  there  alone,  the  night 

whose  position  well  suited  his  aggressive  wouldn't  have  seemed  so  long  as  it  did  in 

spirit,  it  being  flanked  by  a  theatre  and  such  company.    Why,  I  looked  mond  to 

girdled  with  ram-stills.  Here  be  was  sue-  see  if  the  devil  wasn't  there,  tiuee  or  four 
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tiiiie&— «  miserable  set,  ratling  on  Dayid 
and  all  the  good  men."  And  again  he 
said :  '^  Now,  sttppose  there's  a  distin- 
guished gambler  in  Chicago— an  old 
Hweepstakes  that  takes  the  game  ereiy 
time— and  he  challenges  all  your  dty  to 
play  against  him.  And  sappose  some 
noted  gambler  here— old  Tomlinson,  if  he 
basn*t  gone  to  hell  yet— takes  ap  the 
challenge.  Well,  he  traTcls  to  Chicago, 
and  on  one  of  the  boats  on.  the  lake  he 
walks  up  to  one  of  the  passengers,  and 
asks  him  to  take  a  game  of  cards.  *  A 
game  of  cards ! '  says  he ;  <  no,  I  don't  play 
cards ! '  and  he  goes  on  reading  his  Bi- 
ble. Well,  he  goes  to  another,  andrasks 
him  to  take  a  game  of  cards.  '  A  game 
of  cards ! '  says  he ;  *  why,  I  wouldn't  think 
of  it.'  And  so  he  goes  to  another  and  an- 
other, finally,  he  rushes  up  to  the  cap'n, 
and  calls  out, '  Cap'n,  what  in  the  name 
of  God  have  you  got  on  board?'  *  Got 
on  board?  Why,  blessed  be  God,  I  hare 
got  a  load  of  Chruitiaos,  and  I'm  one  my- 
self! ' " 

Dancing  the  Elder  rebuked  in  severe 
terms.  '*  There  was  a  Restorationist,  a 
fiddler,"  he  said,  *«  down  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  He  was  naturally  a  good 
sort  of  a  generous,  whole-souled  fellow. 
On  Sundays  he'd  pky  the  bass  tioI  for 
the  church,  and  then  on  week  days  he'd 
go  over  to  the  dance  hall  and  play  for  the 
devil.  Well,  when  the  church  was 
roused  up,  they  began  to  pray  that  the 
dancing  hall  might  be  closed  up  &nd  the 
dancers  converted.  And  one  night  the 
minister  prayed  most  fervently  that  the 
fiddler's  arm  might  be  palsied ;  and  the 
fiddler  sat  there  and  heard  it.  Well,  he 
went  out  and  went  over  to  the  ball,  and 
he  told  the  young  folks  all  about  it. 
'  Hallo,'  says  be, '  here's  the  parson  been 
praying  to  have  this  dance  hall  closed 
up.'  So  they  went  to  dancing,  and  the 
music  struck  up,  and  lo !  in  the  midst  of 
it,  the  fiddler's  arm  dropped  nerveless  to 
his  side.  '  My  friends,'  said  he, '  I  can 
play  for  you  no  more.'  And  the  whole 
assembly  was  in  alarm,  and  the  fiddler 
cried  for  mercy." 

The  Elder  preached  one  sermon  special- 
ly agaiast  dancing :  '* '  Where  are  your 
converts  ? '  the  wicked  say ;  *  why,  they're 
off  at  balls  and  parties.  Why,  they  dance 
like  poppets.'  And  thus  they  chuckle, 
while  the  godly  are  on  their  faces  pray- 
ms  for  relief  from  this  shame.     Show 


me  a  Sabbath-school  where  the  teaidiers 
care  about  exhibitions,  and  social  times, 
and  a  little  dance  for  the  children,  and 
care  not  for  their  souls,  and  I'll  show  you 
a  Sabbath-school  that's  a-going  to  hell." 

He  even  preached  a  sermon  against  Mr. 
Root's  new  cantete,  *'  The  Haymakeis  " 
(then  performing  in  the  ci^*),  from  the 
text,  '*  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

Vanity  and  extravagance  were  smartly 
lashed  by  the  Elder.  He  spoke  of  *'  fash- 
ionable professors,  such  as  make  God  sick 
at  the  stomach.    You   can  see  'em  all 

about  and  around  you  in "  (naming 

sundry  fiishionable  streets).  '*They  are 
given  up  to  this  world.  Now,  I  tell  yon, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  true  as  God  lives, 
they  might  go  up  and  possess  the  whole 
city.  I  have  seen  such  men  as  would 
sweep  the  board  if  they  had  religion." 
Of  extravagant  equipages  the  Elder  also 
said :  '*  Many  like  to  dash  out  and  keep 
as  good  harness  and  horses  as  the  next 
man,  and  cot  as  big  a  swell  as  anybody. 
This  is  part  of  our  poor,  frail  humanity." 
He  described  sarcastically  the  **  fi»biona- 
ble  minister  that  wouldn't  preach  against 
extravagance,  and  vanity,  and  dash,  and 
parade,  because  some  of  the  Upper  Tens, 
who  would  rather  go  to  hell  than  takeoff 
their  vanity,  would  leave  the  church. 
And  so  he'll  have  to  dodge  here  and  dodge 
there,  and  it's  all  d(>dging,  dodging.  Now 
Gk)d  forbid  that  I  should  dodge  anybody." 
This  sally  was  greeted  with  much  laugh- 
ter. Speaking  of  a  certain  generous  man, 
he  said :  "  And  yet  he  might  have  put 
the  money  out  at  twenty-five  per  cent., 
and  perhaps  he  might  have  shaved  on  it 
and  got  fifty  per  cent.,  as  some  of  you^ve 
done.*' 

His  pr^a'^ioe  against  light  literature 
was  strange.  He  said:  **  In  novel-reading 
you  will  swim  along  in  poetry,  which  is 
all  vacancy  and  eflfervesoence,  and  turn 
out,  perhaps,  a  perfect  wreck,  and  plunge 
down  at  the  first  touch  of  practical  life, 
and  float  off  into  hell.  So  it  is  with  dan- 
cing and  theatricals — all  devices  of  the 
devil.  Why,  sinner,  your  master  is  a 
hard  master.  He  won't  let  you  live  out 
half  your  days.  He  drives  you  across  lots 
down  to  bell." 

Even  in  his  most  solemn  passages  the 
Elder  could  not  always  refrain  from 
throwing  in  half-humorous  parentheses. 
For  example:  "Suppose  President  Bu- 
chanan should  come  on  from  Washington, 
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the  gray-haired  old  man,  in  a  howling  So,   finally,   he  said:    *' Restoratkmtsis 
etorm,  when  the  tempest  was  high  (pay-  hate  rerii^ttto.    They  tiy  to  put  'em  down, 
ing  his  own  fare  on) ,  and  should  go  down  And  why  ?    Beeanse  zeriTais  use  a  nuto- 
to  one  of  the  worst  hovels  in  the  yilest  rationist  aU  up.    They  throw  him  all  into 
quarter  of  this  city,  and  stand  there  all  the  shade.    Perhaps  yon're  seen  a  fox- 
night  and  knock,  knoek.    And  the  poor  iiie  in  the  woods.    Well,  in  the  daik,  it 
starving  beggar  would  call  out,  *  Who's  looks  like  a  live,  burning  ooai ;  bot  when 
there? '    *  It's  President  Buchanan.  Vre  you  go  to  it,  and  take  it  np,  it's  only  a 
oome  all  the  way  from  Washington  to  piece  of  rotten  wood.    Well,  eo  Unilan- 
make  you  and  your  home  happy  and  com-  anism  may  look  a  little  alive,  bat  leallj 
fortnble.*    And  suppose  the  man  should  it's  only  miasEahle,  dead,  rotten  wood." 
answer  back,  '  Well,  Buchanan,  I  don't  The  Elder's  sermons  wete  uneven,  some 
ask  any  odds  of  yoti— so  go  along. '    And  being  oompantiTOly  tame  and  otbere  bril- 
still  night  after  night  the  President  comes  llant  with  quaint  ideas  or  racy  expras- 
and  knocks,  and  says,  *  Here  are  my  ser-  siona.     In    one  pmyer  be  ^pacnlated, 
vants  laden  with  comforts,  and  here  is  my  .  '*  Lord,  chain  the  devil !  "    In  another  he 
son '  (supposing  he  had  one)  *  waiting  to  said,  «<  0   Laid,  may  thy  Spirit  eome 
do  you  gfiod.'  And  the  poor  beggar  takes  down  like  aahower  ef  fiffy-siaes !  *'  And 
the  shovel,  and  his  wife  takes  the  tongs,  his  prayers  were  full  of  aneh  oddities.  In 
and  his  sons  hammer  and  hatchet,  and  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  mother,  as  the 
declare  they'll  beat  out  the  President's  appointed  means  of  his  conversion,  the 
brains  if  he  comes  in.    What  would  you  Elder  said :  **  I  believe  there  are  thou- 
think  of  such  a  man?    Well  now  you,"  suids  there  in  heaven,  in  consequence  of 
«to'  what  my  mother  then  did. "  He  declared : 
In  attacking  Unitarians  and  Universal-  "  I  pity  those  poor  old  hopere  who  can't 
ists  Elder  Knapp  often  fell  into  great  «»»  «i^oy  the  world  or  religion  either,  and 
charitableness.    He  said:  "  It's  not  mat»-  have  just  enough  religion  to  make '«n 
rial  whether  a  man  is  Atheist, Deist,  Ma-  miserable."     Of  the  conveiaion  of  Saol 
terialist,    Universalist,   Spiritualist,    or  he  eaid :  <'  &ul  was  well  broke,  and  so 
Unitarian,  because  they  are  all  alike  er-  every  man  must  be  well  broke  before  he 
rors.    Why,  universal  salvation  is  just  no  goes  to  heaven,  or  he  will  be  zdbeUioos 
salvation  at  all,  for  it's  universal  damn»-  there."  niastntingthe  inflnenee  of  trifles 
tion.    The  tendency  of  Universalism  is  he  said :  **  I  have  often  been  in  a  heaven- 
immediately  to  licentiousness  and  crime,  ly  frame  of  mind,  when  some  abusive 
It  ventilates  the  burning  volcano,  and  thing  would  oome  up,  and  I'd  leel  it  just 
throws  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  the  lusts."  u  if  I'd  been  struck  over  the  head  with  a 
On  that  followed  a  story  of  a  woman  in  handspike."*  Again  heaaid :  '^  It'b  the 
Watertown,  Jefferson  county,  New  York  devil  that  says  a  bishop  shall  have  no 
(the  Elder  used  to  place  his  anecdotes  wife.    And  he'll  do  vrell  to  have  chil- 
with  great  particularity  of  State,  county,  dren.    God  has  given  me  nine,  and  they 
and  township),  who,  after  taking  up  with  are  all  in  the  land  of  the  living. " 
Universalism,  sent  for  the  Elder  on  her  In  a  sermon  on  love  he  said : 

dying  bed  to  oome  and  see  her.    He  re-       «-.     a^^  ..^  -_ 

4        J  ..           1     1.L  i.  ^u                 T*  ***  ^«^   ««"   ^''f'te   line   sermoBs,    and 

turned  the  reply  that  there  were  "  one  preach 'em  giaoefuay;  but  vmeeW^  lo 

hundred  and  fifty  souls  now  under  convio-  «»nAi9,  bo's  done.   He  oat  get  abend  at  alL  . . 

tion,"  and  that  he  '*  couldn't  leave  them  BeUKtou  wltfaoot  love  ia  like  a  tinkling  cjmbel. 

just  to  take  care  of  onesoul."    However.  "'*  "^  *  "^®  ^^  ^*»  "^  *'»*^»  '^"'^ 

when,  a  n«ht  or  two  alto    the  huB-  ^ti.rS:«;rit.2S,.°^LS:;S 

dred  and  fifty  souls  were  pressed  into  the  eany  about  the  streete.  I  veiflr  believe  Inefer 

kingdom,  he  went.     *<  Oh,  sir,"  6a3'S  the  loved  God  ao  moob  in  tbe  same  peifod  of  tii 


woman  on  his  entry,  "I've  denied  there  *«<lnriii« this winieiu-aotdurtoK the Ibity jeers 

was  any  devU,  but  there's  a  devU  in  this  SSLSl  ""^S?:  Ji^^  "  "^IfJ^  »S! 

i-ftAm  »»  Christtans.    Wby,  Wbltefield  was  bom  on  fbe 

^'^.         .       ,  wiDg,  and  be neverlW   Andlexpeottaete  llj- 

Un  this  pomt  he  at  one  time  said:  Ingyeti 

*'  They  hate  God  and  Christ  and  orthodox  But  I  must  cksse  my  dtatione  finm  thk 

Christians— that's    why   people    preach  remarkable  preaeher.     He  had  even  an 

Universalism  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  odd  pronunciation  of  hb  own,  whidi  I 

a  hundred.    They  love  sin  and  hate  God."  have  not  attempted  to  reproduce :  c  ^., 
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God  he  pronounced  *'  Gard  ;*^  to  and  so,  moderately  paid  for  his  services,  he  ciill- 
be  usually  called  *'ter"  and  *'ser**;  ed  attention  to  the  fact,  and  a  collection 
you  he  sometimes  called  **yebn*"  He  of  about  one  h^undred  and  fifty  dollars  was 
would  say,  "  Well,  you  say,  I  guess  made  for  him.  Next  day  a  crowd  gath- 
there's  precious  few  that  are  bom  again,  ered  at  the  station,  and  bade  him  God- 
Well,  now,  I  tell  yeou,  not  ser  few  as  you  speed,  and  sang  a  hymn  beginning  ''  My 
think,  not  ser  few  as  yoa  think."  But,  brother,  I  wish  you  well,"  till  the  train 
of  course,  oddities  of  utterance  and  ges-  moved  away. 

ture  cannot  be  reproduced  in  description  Such  was  the  account  I  gave  to  the 

or  citation,  without  perpetually  drawing  New  York  paper  whose  Jenkins  I  then 

the  attention  away  from  the  substance  of  chanced  to  be.    Touching  his  success,  the 

what  is  said.    *'  I've  heard  some  say,"  estimates  of  the  number  of  conversions  ef- 

Ue  declared,  **  that  Knapp  had  mesmer-  footed  by  him,  lor  the  ^ye  months'  season, 

iied  the  people,  and  that  he  couldn't  pro-  varied  between  two  hundred  and  five  hnn- 

Unoe  the  e£kct  he  does  without  looking  dred.    And  that  winter  was  exceptionally 

*em  in  the  eye ; "  and  thereopon  he  fi)r-  oolavorable  to  religious  fervor,  it  being  a 

mally  disclaimed  this  power.  period  of  reaction  f|£ler  large  drafts  had 

Tennyson  speaks  of  a  person  who  been  made  upon  the  time  and  energy  of 

cm  at  Bible  meetings,  o*er  tbe  net  ^  religious  community  by  previous  re- 

AriAing,  did  bU  boiy,  oily  best,  Tivalists,  and  when  also  great  political 

I>roppiiig  tbe  too  rough  H  hi  UeU  and  Heaven,  events  were  absorbing  universal  thought 

Elder  Knapp  had  no  such  sappy  soO-  gnd  emotion.  Despite  these  drawbacks, 
ness.  He  gloried  in  preaching  the  ter-  this  original  and  powerful  pulpit  oiator 
rors  of  hell,  and  in  calling  it  by  name,  blew  a  flame  of  enthusiasm  out  of  the  em- 
Ue  once  referred  with  ineffiible  scorn  to  bars ;  his  strange  anecdotes  passed  from 
*'  a  certain  place  which  some  cold-heart-  mouth  to  mouth,  and  attracted  the  cu- 
ed, velvet^red  people  dislike  to  hear  rious  to  his  meetings,  when  repeatedly 
luuned.  So  does  the  devil  dislike  to  have  those  '*  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to 
Vm  hear  it."    Still,  for  this  very  reason,  pray." 

that  and  kindred  words  occurred  so  often  Such  was  one  illustrative  episode  in  the 
in  his  discourses  as  almost  to  disfigure  career  of  the  typical  modem  revivalist— 
them.  And  where,  especially,  he  took  a  a  man  who  exerted  an  enormous  influence 
text  like  "  Whose  damnation  is  just,"  on  the  lives  and  destinies  of  his  country- 
he  would  seem  to  repeat  it  so  often,  and  men.  **  Forty  years  ago,"  wrote  his  bi- 
with  an  emphasis  so  tremendous,  that  (^grapher  in  1867,  *'  the  institution  of 
some  who  opposed  him  pretended  that  he  protracted  meetings  was  comparatively 
uttered  tbe  text  with  needless  frequenqr  unknown.  Posterity  will  speak  of  Elder 
oodsest.  In  reality,  no  nian  more  strong-  Elnappasthe  pioneer  and  champion  of 
ly  rebuked  pro^it^  than  Elder  Knapp.  modem  evangelism,"  even  as  all  men 
Speaking  of  profane  swearing,  in  one  se^  •«  recognise  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Howard, 
inon,  he  said:  "Now,  I  should  hardly  andBaysonas  leaders  inZion.'*  Cham- 
have  thought  that  tbe  Prince  of  Darkness  pion  evangelist  his  biographer  well  may 
could  have  induced  man  to  this  sin.  You  s^le  himi  when  the  Elder  himself  says : 
know  that  it's  no  mark  of  a  gentleman,  "  I  oan  speak  of  about  forty  persons,  con« 
and  you  never  saw  a  clown  but  what  had  verted  in  five  of  my  meetings,  who  en- 
it  on  him."  But  in  order  to  avoid  wan-  tered  tbe  ministry  " — and  he  held  over 
ton  misinterpretation  in  this  matter,  I  one  hundred  and  fifty  such  meetings; 
have  carefully  forborne  to  quote  tbe  most  while,  up  to  1867,  he  had  baptixed  **  about 
energetic  passages  of  the  Elder  that  my  five  thousand  persons,"  who  were  **only 
noteobook  contains.  a  small  proportion  "  of  his  converts,  since 

At  length  the  time  came  for  tbe  Eld^r  ''as  a  general  thing  it  seemed  desirable 

to  say  farewell  to  the  dty.    A  concourse  and  proper  that  the  pastors  with  whom  I 

of  devoted  friends  assembled*  and  the  ex-  labored  should  administer  the  ordinance." 

eroises  took  a  largely   personal  form.  While  his  sermons  were  not  edifying  to 

When  the  eulogies  were  ended,  a  great  some,  yet  multitudes  found  him  suited  to 

part  of  the  congregation  passed  through  their  needs,  and  will  remember  his  career 

the  aisles  and  shook  hands  with  the  de-  with  gratitude, 

parting  evangelist.    As  he  had  been  but  Philip  Quilibet. 
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THE  GBEAT  LAVA  FLOOD  OF  THE  fact  that  this  mighty  range  is  composed 

,                    WEST.  wholly  of  lava,  tier  upon  tier,  from  top 

In  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  great  lava  to  bottom.    In  one  plaoe  only,  rix.,  in  the 

flood   of    the   West,  pablished   in   the  axis  of  the  range,  and  that  only  for  aboat 

**  American  Joamal  of  Science  and  Arts,"  two  miles  along  the  riTer,  is  the  bottom 

Prof.  Joseph  Leconte  describes  as  follows  of  the  lava  reached  by  erosion.    Here 

one  of  the  most  stupendous  geological  then,  leaving  off  100  feet  of  the  ando-ly- 

wonders  of  the  world.    Commencing  in  ing  rook,  we  have  a  clear  section  of  3,700 

middle  California  as  separate  streams,  in  feet  of  lava.    And  when  we  recoUect  that 

northern  California  the   outpoaring  of  these    peaks   themselves   are    produced 

hkva  becomes  a  flood  flowing  over  and  wholly  by  erosion,  surely  4,000  feet  is  a 

completely  mantling  the  smaller  ineqoal-  moderate  estimate  for  the  original  thi^- 

ities,  and  flowing  around  the  greater  in-  ness  of  the  lava  flood  at  this  part. 

equalities  of  the  surface,  while  in  Oregon  

and  Washington  it  becomes  an  absolutely  SALT  AS  A  FOOD-STUFF, 

universal  flood,  beneath  which  the  whole  Ik   the  ZeiUchr\/t  fOr  Biologic^  Dr. 

original  face  of  the  country,  with  its  hills  Bunge  publishes  the  results  of  his  inves- 

and  dales,  mountains  and  valleys,  lies  tigations  as  to  the  amount  of  salt  reqoi- 

buried  several  thousand  feet.    It  covers  site  for  alimentation.    He  asks  whether 

the  greater  portion  of  northern  California  animals  can  be  content  with  the  amount 

and    northwestern   Nevada,  nearly   the  of  salt  naturally  occarring  in  their  food, 

whole  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Ida-  or  whether  they  must  not  get  more.    It  is 

ho,  and  runs  far  into  Montana  on  the  east  a  matter  of  every-day  observation  that 

and  British  Columbia  on  the  north.    Its  herbivorous  animals  have  a  strong  liking 

extent  cannot   be  less  than  900,000  or  for  salt,  while  the  camivora  show  great 

300,000  square  miles,  or  greater   than  repugnance  to  salted  food.    Still,  if  we 

the  whole  area  of  France.    The  greatest  analyse  the  food-stufip  of  both  groups,  we 

eruptive  activity  seems  to  have  been  in  find  that  the  fix)d  of  the  herbivora  oon- 

the  region  of  the  Cascade  range,  and  tains  in  itself  as  much  chloride  of  sodiom 

there  the  flood  appears  to  have  reached  its  as  that  of  the  camivora ;  but  it  farther 

greatest  depth.    The  extreme  thickness  is  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  potash, 

not  less  than  3,700  feet,  and  the  average  Hence  Bunge  concludes  that  the  potash 

thickness  over  the  entire  area  is  probably  salts  react  on  the  chloride  of  sodium  in 

d,000   feet.     In  confirmation   of   these  the  blood,  yielding  compounds  which  are 

astounding  figures,  the  author  cites  un-  eliminated.    In  such  case  the  organism 

questionable  &cts.    The  Columbia  river,  lacks  sodium,  and  the  animal  must  take 

in  its  way  from  the  interior  plains  to  the  in  salt  directly.    This  the  herlnvora  do 

»ea,  cuts    through   the   Cascade   range  instinctively ;  and  this  man  too  must  do, 

nearly  to  its  very  hose;  for  in  this  region  especially  when   leguminous  vegetables 

tue  river  surface  is  not  more  than  100  (which  contain  a  great  deal  of  potash) 

feet  above  the  sea  level.    In  all  this  por-  fi)rm  a  large  proportion  of  his  food. 

tion  of  its  course,  for  100  miles,  the  river  

runs  in  a  gorge,  the  perpendicular  clifi  TKADONG  FOB  A  SClKMTiFlG  CABEKB. 

of  which  give  a  magnificent  section  of  the  In  a  lecture  on  '*  Men  of  Science,  their 

Cascade  range  from  top  to  bottom.    At  Nature  and  their  Nurture,'*  Mr.  Fnncia 

the  cascades  of  the  river,  which  are  in  Galton  gives  as  follows  the  programme 

the  very  axis  of  the  range,  the  cliff  peaks  of  studies  that  would  be  best  fitted  for 

have  many    of   them    been   measured ;  developing  scientific  abilities :  1.  Madie- 

they  vary  from  8,500  to  3,800  feet  above  matics,  rigorously  taught  up  to  the  oa> 

the  river  surface.    For  twenty  miles  above  pacity  of  the  pupils,  and  copiously  ilins- 

and  below  this  point  the  higher  peaks  rise  trated  and  applied,  so  as  to  throw  as 

to  2,000  feet.    This  section  reveals  the  much  interest  into  its  pursuit  as  possible. 
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2.  Logic.     3.  Some  branch  of  science  of  life  and  resistant  to  chemical  agents, 

(observation,  theory,  and   experiment),  and  hence  the  oselessness  of  the  common 

some  boys  taking  one  branch  and  some  plans  of  local  treatment.    The  only  cure 

another,  to  insure  variety  of  interests  un-  is  at  once  to  destroy  the  cells  with  potassa 

der  the  same  roof.    4.  Accurate  drawing  fnsa.    In  a  few  days  a  sore  which  has 

of  ol^eots  connected  with  that  branch  of  been  open  and  extending  for  months  is 

science.    6.  Mechanical  handiwork.    All  cared  as  if  by  magic    The  cure  is  in- 

these  to  be  rigorously  taught.    The  fol-  fiillibie. 

lowing  not  to  be  taught  rigorously :  read-  

ing  good  books  (not  trashy  ones)  in  lit-  WBTFlNa  MD8IC  IN  SHORT-HAND, 
erature,  history,  and  art;  a  moderate  ^  scHiiai  of  musical  short-hand  has 
knowledge  of  the  more  useful  languages,  heen  devised  l^  a  correspondent  of  the 
taught  in  the  easiest  way,  probably  by  '*  English  Mechanic.'*  Doubtless  many 
going  abroad  in  vacations.  It  is  abun-  persons,  he  observes,  while  performing 
dantly  evident,  he  says,  that  the  leading  the  tedious  and  disagreeable  task  of  copy- 
men  o^  science  have  not  been  made  by  ing  music,  have  been  struck  with  the 
much  or  regular  teaching.  They  craved  great  desirability  of  some  swifter  means 
variety.  There  were  none  who  had  the  of  expressing  the  various  notes ;  and  that 
old-fashioned  high-and-dry  education  if  they  could  be  written  without  the  staff 
who  were  satisfied  with  it.  Those  who  and  the  numerous  perplexities  of  semi- 
came  ftom  the  greater  schools  usually  breves,  minims,  crotchets,  quavers,  semi- 
did  nothing  there,  and  have  abused  the  quavers,  demisemiqnavers  (to  say  noth- 
system  heartily.  ing  of  the  difBculttes  presented  by  sharps, 

— — .-  flats,  naturals,  cle&,  signatures,  etc.), 
SCIENTIFIC  MBDICINX.  the  work  would  be  much  pleasanter,  and 
Delhi  sore,  Damascus  sore,  Aleppo  be  undertaken  with  less  reluctance  than 
evil,  and  sundry  other  local  names,  have  at  present.  The  musical  short-hand  pro- 
been  given  to  a  disease  which  is  of  fre-  posed  is  merely  phonography  applied  to 
qaent  occurrence  in  India  and  Syria,  and  music,  and  is  based  on  Isaac  Pitman's 
indeed  generally  throughout  Oriental  system  of  phonography.  The  signs  used 
countries.  It  afibcts  men  and  dogs,  and  to  represent  the  notes  are  twelve  in  num- 
though  not  &tal  is  yet  extremely  trouble-  her,  corresponding  to  the  black  and  white 
some.  Dr.  Fleming,  of  the  British  keys  of  the  pianoforte ;  and  owing  to  the 
Army,  has  made  the  cause  and  cure  of  ease  with  which  a  knowledge  of  them 
this  evil  the  snlject  of  microscopic  re-  can  be  acquired,  great  speed  may  be  at- 
search,  with  such  results  that  henceforth  tained  by  the  learner,  it  being  a  very 
a  disease  which  has  been  a  plague  for  simple  matter  to  take  down  any  ordinary 
hnndredsof  years,  and  neither  spared  the  tune  while  it  is  being  sung  or  played, 
great  Anrungzebe  in  his  hall  of  paradise  A  song  or  melody  of  any  kind  may  be 
nor  the  meanest  pariah  that  grovelled  in  written  with  but  one-sixth  part  of  the  la- 
the dust  beneath  his  feet,  must  be  regard-  bor  required  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  in 
ed  as  completely  under  the  control  of  the  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  usual  time, 
physician.  The  Delhi  sore  is  a  rodent  Very  little  space  is  needed  to  write  down 
ulcer,  in  which  Dr.  Fleming  has  found,  a  musical  composition  in  this  way,  and 
as  a  constant  element,  a  small  cell,  whose  yet  the  necessary  l^ibility  is  not  sacri- 
nature  is  yet  in  doubt.  From  this  cell  no  ficed  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  absolute 
kind  of  plant  can  be  developed,  and  it  is  pitch  and  relative  length  of  each  note  be- 
presumably  of  animal  origin.  It  con-  ing  truly  shown, 
tains  nuclei,  and  grows  marvellously  fhst,  — — 
though  whether  by  cleavage  or  budding,  COMETS'  TAILS, 
or  exosmotic  transit,  so  to  speak,  of  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Hackney 
small  cells  through  its  wall,  has  not  been  Scientific  Association,  Mr.  J.  A.  Reeves 
made  out.  By  pressing  on  and  absorbing  advances  an  entirely  new  theory  of  com- 
the  nutrition  of  the  skin,  it  soon  destroys  ets.  By  the  aid  of  diagrams  be  showed 
portions  of  the  surface,  and  forms  most  that  the  part  of  the  comet  termed  the  tail, 
unsightly  and  painful  ulcers.  That  this  being  always  in  a  direction  from  the  sun, 
cell  is  the  cause  has  been  proved  by  re-  and  therefore  as  often  in  advance  of  as 
peated  inoculations.    It  is  very  tenacious  behind  the  nucleus,  is  not  really  a  tail ; 
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that  as  comets  are  traasparent,  and  all  iog  the  perpetuation  of  new  plant  fonos. 

matter  is  known  to  he  either  solid,  liquid,  It  is  commonly  supposed  that   insect 

or  gaseous,  comets  must  be  the  latter,  for  agency  plays  an  important  part  in  the 

solid  and  liquids  are  opaque ;  that  the  process  of  efolutioUt  by  insuring  cran 

only  known  power  by  which  this  gaseous  fertilintion ;   bat  Mr,  Meehan's  arga^ 

matter  can  be  held  together  is  gravity,  ment  is  that  nature  is  erer  prododng 

which  must  necessarily  have  a  centre,  and  variations  in  plants,  and  the  only  reasoo 

every  part  of  the  body  being  free  to  move,  why  these,  are  only  transifint  is,  that  they 

resolves  itself  into  a  q>here,  the  centre  of  an  continually  craned  by  the  individual 

which  is  in  many  cases  exceedingly  dense,  around  them,  and  thus  a  certoin  unifona> 

but  gradually  attenuated  toward  tho  cit-  iiy  is  maintained.    This  result  is  ehieay 

cumference ;  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  due  to  inject  agem^,  and  thus  it  is  that 

refracted  in  their  passage  through  the  insecta  come  to  be,  eontraiy  to  the  ie> 

spherical  comet,  thus  iUominating  the  ceived  opinion,  the  obstructom  and  not 

portion  beyond  the  centre  or  nucleus,  the  proooten  of  evolution.     Aa  Mr. 

which  illumination  forms  the  tail.     He  Meehan  points  out  in  his  own  magaiine, 

then  explained  how  all  the  various  and  the  **  Gardener's  Monthly,"    Frobaax 

peculiar  phenomena  of  comets,  such  as  Gray  had,  unknown  to  him,  made  this 

their  shapes,  colors,   horns,  nuclei,  as  same  observation  previously,  and  pub- 

vrell  as  their  being  with  and  without  lished  it  in  the  '*  American  Journal  of 

tails,  etc.,  arise,  and  entirely  in  aeocucd-  Science  and  Arts." 

ance  with  the  univemai  laws  of  nature.  Any     intelligent    florist,    aaya    Mr. 

Meehan,  can  testify  to  the  foot  that 


SPIDBBS  AKD  THBIB  WBB8.  ricties  will  reproduce  themselves  as  fully 
Thk  garden  spider  usually  eonstrncts  a  as  the  original  forms  from  which  they 
wheel-shaped  perpendicular  web,  and  on  sprung.    Botanists,  he  thinks,  are  in- 
this  civeumBtance  some  naturalists  have  clined  to  look  rather  to  bybridisatian  and 
based  a  characteristic  distinction  between  insect  agency  as  fiustors  of  variation,  than 
this  and  other  families  of  spiders.    But  it  to  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  plants 
has  been  found  that  the  garden  spider  themselveB.    To  prove,  hoirever,  tl»t  v»- 
oan  vary  the  form  and  structure  of  its  rieties  are  of  spontaneous  origin,  the  au- 
web  very  oonsiderably  according  to  dr-  thor  takes  a  genus  consisting  of  only  one 
cnmstances.    This  is  well  shown  by  an  species  in  a  given  locality,  to  show  how 
experiment  made  by  a  German  observer,  great  is  the  variation  in  fonn,  where  no 
for  an  account  of  which  vre  are  indebted  eongenital  form  could  mix  with  it.    Thus, 
to  Die   Naiur,     This    vnriter  enclosed  the  common  yellow  toad  flax  vrill  some- 
two  garden  spiders  in  a  prismatic  pen-  times  appear  with  spurs  only  one-third  or 
case,  with  a  view  to  see  how  they  would  one-fourth  the  osual  length,  and  some- 
behave  in  this  abnormal  abode.    In  the  times   it   will   be   altogether   q>urle88i 
course  of  two  days  the  cover  was  raised.  Some  plants  will  bear  flowers  with  thick, 
and  one  of  the  individuals  was  found  others  with  slender  spun ;  in  some  they 
partly  devoured  by  the  other ;  the  victo-  will  be  straight,  in  othens  curved,  and  so 
rious  spider  had  woven  over  its  body,  and  on ;  the  author  cites  many  instances, 
on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  a  rectangnlar  And  now  for  the  bearings  of  these  focts 
vreb  one-half  to  one  millime,tre  thiek,  ten  on  the  theory  of  evolution.    The  plant  in 
centimetres  long,  and  three  or  four  broad,  question  is  an   introduced  weed,  with 
with  the  threads  lying  mostly  parallel  nothing  allied  to  it  anjrwhere  in  the  k>- 
with  one  another.    This  spider  had  no  calities  where  it  is  usually  found  with 
room  for  a  wheel-shaped  web,  the  inside  which  it  can  ponibly  hybridise.    The  va- 
height  of  the  case  being  but  little  greater  riations  therefoie  must  be  from  some  nat- 
than   the  spider *8  length.    Hence  she  aral  kw  of  evolution  inherent  in  the 
must  perforce  spin  a  horisontal  web,  on  plant  itself.    Varieties  of  eoune  may 
the  floor  or  on  the  cover  of  the  case.  oross-fertiiiie  as  well   as  species,  sod 

— —  some  of  these  variations  may  be  ovnng  to 

IN8BCI8  AND  VABIATiOM.  one  form  fertilising  another ;  but  then 

Mb.  Tboxas  Mbhan  oommnnicatss  to  is  no  avoiding  the  fiwt,  that  at  least  the 

the  '*  Lens "  some  interesting  observa*  flnt  pair  of  varying  forms  must  have 

tions  on  the  agency  of  insects  in  obstmet-  originated  by  simple  evolution. 
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But  why  does  not  one  of  these  Tarieties 
go  on  and  establieh,  in  »  state  of  nature, 
a  new  laoe,  as  it  would  do  ander  the 
florist's  care  ?  The  bomblebee  gives  the 
answer.  They,  so  far  as  the  author *s  ob- 
senration  goes,  are  the  only  insects  which 
visit  the  flowers  of  the  toad  flax.  The 
pollen  is  collected  on  the  thorai,  and  of 
ooane  is  carried  to  the  next  flower.  The 
florist  '*  fixes  "  the  form  by  carefully  iso- 
lating the  plant ;  but  in  the  wild  state 
the  new  variety  has  no  chance,  the  bee 
flrom  the  neighboring  flower  fertilising  it 
with  pollen  from  any  of  the  other  forms. 
The  conclusion  is  inevitoUe,  that  insects 
in  their  fertilizing  agency  are  not  always 
abettors,  but  rather  at  times  obstruotors 
of  evolution. 


DISINFECTION  OF  THB  ATMOSPHERE. 

A  PAPXB  read  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper  at 
the  recent  Social  Science  Congress  in 
Norwich,  England,  eflbctnally  disposes 
of  certain  '*  disinfectants,"  and  shows  the 
true  way  of  purifying  contaminated  air. 
On  the  sul^ect  of  impure  air  and  its  rem- 
edy there  are  current,  even  among  pro- 
fessional men,  a  great  many  very  incor- 
rect notions,  and  we  cannot  do  a  better 
service  to  popular  sanitary  science  than 
by  giving  a  synopsis  of  Professor  Cooper's 
paper.  Air,  he  said,  cannot  be  charged 
with  any  volatile  vapor  without  detri- 
ment, whether  it  be  sewer  gas,  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  or  carbolic  acid.  A  weak 
solution  of  the  latter  snbatance  by  no 
means  acts  as  a  disinfectant.  In  a  con- 
oentrated  form,  carbolic  acid  arrests  de- 
eomposition  for  a  while,  but  Pettenkofer's 
experiments  have  shown  that  when  the 
noid  b  diluted  germ  development  is  actu- 
ally fevored.  Dr.  Dougall's  recent  ex- 
periments have  exposed  the  futility  of  the 
use  of  carbolic  acid  vapor  upon  infective 
matter;  and  hospital  gangrene  persisted 
in  hospitals  during  the  Franco-German 
vrar,  though  carbolic  acid  was  very  freely 
used.  This  substance  does  not  even  nen- 
traliae  ol^ectionable  odors,  carbolic  and 
ammoniacal  vapors  subsisting  side  by 
side,  so  to  speak.  Germs  or  infectious 
matter  in  the  air  may  be  destroyed  with 
strong  carbolic  acid  vapor ;  but  this  will 
also  destroy  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  which 
inhale  it.  Another  popular  disinfectant 
is  chlorine.  The  action  of  chlorine  is  also 
highly  iivjurious  to  tlie  lungs ;  and  the 


same  is  to  be  said  of  bromine,  iodine,  and 
Clone. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  chem- 
ical reagent  retains  its  antiseptic  proper- 
lies  when  very  dilute;  experience  has 
shown  that  the  very  reverse  happens  in 
many  instances. 

If  the  air  of  a  room  is  foul,  let  the  vrin- 
dows  and  doors  be  opened  so  that  fresh 
air  may  be  admitted.  If  there  exist  dis- 
ease-germs or  fungous  growth,  soap  and 
vrater  are  the  proper  remedy.  For  the 
purpose  of  arresting  decomposition,  chem- 
ical substances  should  be  used  which  do 
not  by  their  nature  defile  the  air,  and  are 
not  dangerous,  destruotive,  or  oflbnsive ; 
for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make 
disinfection  popular,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
human  nature  to  delight  in  substances 
which  are  irritating  and  obnoxious  to  the 
senses,  and  which  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  a  positive  evil  in  the  attempt  to  pre- 
vent a  possible  one. 


STORING  WET  COAL. 

Tbx  London  **  Medical  Record  '*  says 
timt  people  who  store  wet  coal  in  their 
cellars  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers 
of  sore  throats  and  other  evils.  Even 
the  fire-damp  which  escapes  firom  coal 
mines  arises  firom  the  slow  decompo- 
sition of  coal  at  temperatures  but  little 
above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  but  under 
augmented  pressure.  By  wetting  a  mass 
of  freshly  broken  coal,  and  putting  it  into 
a  warm  cellar,  the  heap  is  heated  to  such 
a  degree  that  carburetted  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  are  given  off  for  long  periods 
of  time,  and  pervade  the  whole  house. 
The  liability  of  wet  coal  to  produce  mis- 
chievous results  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, may  be  appreciated  from  the  fiiot  that 
there  are  sevml  instances  on  record  of 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  wet  coal 
when  stowed  in  the  bunkers  or  holds  of 
ships.  And  firom  this  cause  doubtless 
many  missing  coal-vessels  have  perished. 


FIBB-BESISTING  POWSBS  OF  SOLID 
WOOD. 

CAnjJX  Shaw  of  the  Metropolitan  Firo 
Brigade,  London,  made  a  very  instructive 
experiment  lately  on  a  wooden  '*  story 
post,"  irith  a  section  of  the  beams  and 
other  parts  sarrounding  it  above  and  be- 
low. This  post  had  been  suljected  to  the 
full  action  of  a  fire  in  a  burning  build- 
ing for  not  less  than  four  and  a  half 
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iioan.  In  the  experiment  it  wasaeton  the  same  nnder  their  beds  when  they 
end  in  the  open  yard  exactly  as  it  had  sleep.  In  the  Papuans,  contrary  to  the 
stood  in  the  homed  bailding  to  which  it  received  belief,  there  is  no  roaghness  of 
originally  belonged,  with  the  pedestal  skin  considerable  enoagh  to  consiitate  a 
underneath,  the  cap  above,  and  the  beam  race  characteristic.  ^Die  color  of  the 
above  the  cap.  More  than  a  ton  of  shav-  skin,  too,  is  in  genexal  of  »  light  efaoeo- 
ings,  light  wood,  and  heavy  wood  vras  Iftte  brown,  and  not  of  a  bluish- black  col- 
then  placed  around  it,  and  after  saturating  or,  as  has  been  asserted.  The  inhalH- 
the  whole  heap  with  petroleum  a  light  tants  of  New  Ireland,  an  island  not  &r 
was  applied.  During  the  progress  of  the  distant,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cooh 
fire  a  large  quantity  of  petroleum  and  paiatively  dark  skin.  Afler  a  series  of 
turpentine  was  pumped  upon  it,  which  very  careful  observations,  made  as  well 
with  the  other  combustibles  gave  a  heat  upon  shaven  as  upon  vrell-covered  scalps, 
almost  equal  to  that  of  a  blast  furnace.  Dr.  Maclay  concludes  that  the  hair  is  not 
At  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  hours  the  diqxwed  in  tufts,  but  that  it  grows  just 
post  and  beam  were  withdrawn,  and  soon  as  it  does  on  the  head  of  a  Suropcaa. 
ceased  to  bum.  On  sawing  the  post  in  The  natural  color  of  the  hair  is  doll 
two  at  the  point  where  it  had  sufiered  bbck.  The  heads  of  children  are  covered 
most  damage  from  the  fire,  the  wood  was  with  a  wash  of  ashes  and  vrater  for  pro- 
found to  be  pitch  pine,  and  the  section  tection  against  parasites,  and  this  hardens 
showed  that  after  being  exposed  to  a  into  a  thick  crast.  In  the  case  of  males 
furious  heat  of  seven  hours  there  was  still  this  is  continued  till  the  time  of  cirovm- 
unii\jured  wood  enough  left  to  carry  the  oision,  after  which  period  mndi  can  is 
weight  originally  put  upon  the  post,  bestowed  upon  the  ooifibre.  The  women 
The  lesson  the  author  draws  is  this :  "  A  expend  no  pains  upon  the  arrangement  of 
massive   story  post   of  even  the  most  their  hair. 

inflammable  wood  is  absolutely  proof  The  forehead  is  not  high,  but  smaJl, 
against  any  heat  which  can  be  applied  to  and  sometimes  retreating ;  the  nose  is 
it,  will  not  of  itself  bum  at  all,  but  re-  broadly  flattened  out,  fiwquentiy  with  di- 
quires  a  continual  supply  of  highly  in-  lated  nostrils ;  the  mouth  is  broad,  with 
flammable  substances  to  keep  it  burning,  prqiecting  upper  lip ;  the  chin  is  retreat- 
and  when  this  supply  is  withdrawn  ceases  ing,  while  strongly  projecting  cheek- 
to  bum ;  and  lastly,  after  being  exposed  bones  strikingly  contrast  with  the  small- 
for  seven  hours  to  flames  of  veiy  great  ness  of  the  forehead  in  the  temporal  re- 
intensity,  it  is  not  iiyured  to  a  greater  gion.  If  the  back  of  a  Papuan  is  seen  in 
depth  than  about  two  inches  from  the  proflle,  there  is  noticed  a  great  concavity 
original  surfiMC,  and  still  shows  a  ceatre  of  curve  in  the  lumbar  region.  This 
as  sound  as  when  it  was  first  put  up.  *'  would  seem  to  be  a  characteristic  in  which 

— —  the  Papuan  dilfors  firam  the  Gaucasian 

TRAITS  OF  THB  FAPUANS.  race.    The  Papuans  make  a  greater  use 

Thx  observations  of  Dr.  von  Miklncho  of  the  left  hand  and  arm  than  of  the  right, 

Maclay  on  the  inhabitants  of  Papua,  or  and  use  the  feet  to  pick  up  various  ob- 

New  Guinea,  form  the  sulgect  of  an  in-  jects  from  the  earth.    Circumcision  is 

teresting  communication  to  *'  Nature,*'  general  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 

by  Mr.  John  0.  Qalton.    Dr.  Maclay  de-  coast ;  those  who  da  not  employ  this  rite 

voted  fifteen  months  to  studying  the  in-  are  looked  down  upon  by  their  drcnm- 

habitants  of  the  whole  coast  of  Astrolabe  oised  brethren.    The  men  marry  early. 

Gulf,  of  the  mountains  round  the  gulf,  and  hAve  only  one  wife,  and  concubinage 

and  of  the  islands  near  Cape  Dnperr^,  is  almost  unknown, 

who  lived  a  life  of  such  perfect  peace  that  ___. 

he  called  the  islands  the  "  Archipelago  of  SAGACITT  OF  BIRDS  IN  CHOOSIKO 

Contentment."    It  is  a  curious  foot  that  THKIR  NESTrNG-PLACES, 

the  Papuans,  though  they  know  how  to  Thk  sagacity  of  birds  in  choosing  as 

produce  fire  by  rubbing  together  two  pieces  sites  for  their  nests  localities  where  they 

of  vrood,  do  not  do  this  when  they  require  will  be  secure  against  the  attacks  of  their 

this  agent,  but  always  carry  their  fire  enemies  is  well  illustrated  by  several  ex- 

about  with  them,  either  trailing  a  lighted  amples  given  by  Mr.  Belt.   '*  On  the  aa- 

stick  after  them  as  they  vralk,  or  placing  vannahs,"  says  he,  *'  between  Acoyapo 
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find  Nancital,  there  is  a  shrub,  with  sharp  conditions    as    horixontal     translation, 

carved    prickles,    called    Viena  paraca  Again,  if  a  living  bird  be  suspended  at 

(come  here)  by  the  Spaniards,  because  it  the  arm  of  an  apparatus  that  allows  of  its 

is  difficult  to  extricate  oneself  from  its  moving  its  wings  and  flying  circularly, 

hold  when  the  dress  is  caught ;  as  one  and  if  a  rapid  movement  of  rotation  be 

part  is  cleared  another  will  be  entangled,  given  to  the  apparatus,  the  strokes  of  the 

A  yellow  and  brown  fly-catcher  builds  its  wings  become  extremely  slow,  the  revola- 

nest  in  these  bushes,  and  generally  places  tion  taking  more  than  a  second,  in  place 

italongside  that  of  a  banded  vrasp,  so  that  of  one-eighth  of  a  second,  the  normal 

with  the  prickles  and  the  wasps  it  is  well  time.    As  every  muscular  movement  is 

guarded."     The  author,  however,  wit^  retarded  in  proportion  to  the  resistance, 

nessed  the  death  of  one  of  the  birds  from  this  experiment  is  one  of  the  best  proo& 

the  very  means  it  had  chosen  for  the  pro-  that  could  be  given  of  the  increase  of  re- 

tection  of  its  young.    Darting  hurriedly  sistance  of  air  through  the  velocity  of 

out  of  its  domed  nest,  it  was  caught  just  translation  of  the  bird. 

under  its  bill  by  one  of  the  curved,  hook*  

like  thorns,  and  in  trying  to  extricate  it-  NEW  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  AUBOBA. 

selfgot  further  entangled.    Its  fluttering  Mr.  J.  A.  Reeves,  in  the  *' English 

disturbed  the  wasps,  who  flew  down  upon  Mechanic,"  offers  an  ingenious  theory  of 

it,  and  in  leas  than  a  minute  stung  it  to  the  aurora   borealis,  as  follows :    1.  A 

death.  large  quantity  of  light  from  the  sun  falls 

The  difierent  species  of  orioles  of  tropi-  upon  the  upper  portions  of  the  earth's  at- 

cal  America  choose  high,  smooth-barked  mosphere,  so  fiur  north  that  although  it 

trees,  standing  apart  from  others,  from  is  refracted  and  bent  toward  the  earth, 

which  to  hang  their   pendulous  nests,  yet  it  does  not  impinge  upon  it,  but  passes 

Monkeys  cannot  get  at  them  from  the  tops  on,  illuminating  the  atmosphere  over  a 

of  other  trees,  and  any  predatory  mammal  vast  region  beyond.   9L  Other  rays,  which 

attempting  to  ascend  the  smooth  trunks  fiill  upon  the   atmosphere  rather  more 

would  be  greatly  exposed  to  the  attacks  southward,  after  being  refracted,  do  reach 

of  the  birds,  armed  as  they  are  with  the  earth's  surface,  but  as  that  surface  in 

strong,  sharp-pointed  beaks.     A  small  the  polar  regions  consists  of  masses  of  ice 

parrot  builds  constantly  on  the  plains,  in  and  snow,  the  light  is  immediately  re- 

a  hole  made  in  the  nests  of  the  termites,  fleeted  into  the  upper  portions  of  the  at* 

and  several  other  birds  hang  their  nests  mosphere,  and  comes  into  contact  with 

from  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  the  ray  of  light  before  mentioned,  thus 

the  buU's-hom  thorn.  sufficiently    illuminating    the   vaporous 

matter  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  to 

MAKBY  ON  THE  FLIGHT  OF  BIRDS.  become  visible  in  the  form  of  the  aurora. 

M.  Mabxy ,  whose  researches  on  animal  3,  xhe  shooting  appearances  of  the  aurora 
locomotion  have  attracted  much  attention,  are  produced  by  the  rays  of  light  contin- 
reoently  communicated  to  the  French  Qing  to  cross  and  recrosB  each  other,  con- 
Academy  an  interesting  note  on  the  flight  sequent  on  the  ever-varying  density  and 
of  birds.  He  shows  clearly  the  influence  changed  position  of  the  parts  of  the  at- 
of  horizontal  translation  in  increasing  the  mosphere  through  which  the  light  is  re* 
resistance  of  the  air  to  the  wing  strokes,  fracted,  as  well  as  the  constant  change  of 
Various  effidcts  are  thus  explained.  When  sngular  positions  of  the  reflecting  sur- 
a  bird,  for  instance,  flies  off,  the  move-  faces  of  ice  and  snow,  by  the  revolution 
ments  of  its  wings  are  very  extended ;  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  4.  The  various 
but  they  become  less  so  when  the  horizon-  hues  which  the  aurora  assumes  are  a 
tal  motion  of  the  bird  has  become  rapid,  proof  that  the  light  composing  it  is  re- 
When  a  bird  flies  attached  to  a  string,  it  fracted.  The  theory  will  hold  good  also 
falls  whenever  the  tension  of  the  string  for  the  aurora  australis. 

stops  its  horisontal  velocity,  even  though  

its  wmgs  continue  to  beat.    A  bird,  in  SPIBITS  AS  AN  ABMT  RATION, 

taking  wing,  directs  itself  to  windward  Scroeon-Qeneral  W.  C.  Maclean  of 

as  much  as  possible.    This  is  because  the  the  British  army  has  seen  service  in  trop- 

wind,  bringing  continually  new  layers  of  ical  regions  for  many  years,  and  speaks 

air  under  its  wings,  places  it  in  the  same  from  his  own  experience  ngaiast  the  use 
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of  aloohol  for  soldien  in  the  field.  The  dor.  The  sides  of  the  priocipal  temple 
inedioal  officers  of  the  French  armj,  sajs  nieasare  no  leas  than  two  miles  and  a 
he,  who  have  bad  great  eiperience  in  quarter  in  circaniferenoe,  and  the  renains 
the  arduous  campaigns  in  Algeria,  de*  of  endless  roads,  buried  in  fbiests  and 
nounce  the  spirit  ration  as  hurtful.  The  jungle,  oontain  monument  after  mono- 
evidence  shows  that  wherever  soldien,  by  ment,  "  each,  if  poasible,  more  asUmsh- 
accident  or  design,  have  been  cat  off  from  ing  than  the  preeeding.'*  The  architee- 
the  use  of  spirits  on  marches,  or  during  ture  and  sculpture  of  this  foi^tten  city 
laborious  sieges,  they  have  maintained  exhibit  a  very  advanced  knowledge  of  the 
their  health,  spirits,  and  discipline  far  arts,  and  the  great  temple  is  dencribed  as 
better  than  when  grog  was  used.  Care-  the  masterpiece  of  some  unknown  Miehel 
ful  experiment  made  at  the  army  medical  Angelo.  Angoor  must  bave  been  one  of 
school  at  Netiey  shows  that  alcohol,  far  the  greatest  cities  on  the  globe,  and  yet 
from  increasing  the  power  of  bearing  fa-  of  its  history  no  account  remains.  Notfa- 
tigue,  even  when  given  in  a  quantity  ing  is  known  of  its  past  save  that  a  Chi- 
which  many  spirit^rinkers  would  deem  nese  traveller,  in  the  year  1908,  mention- 
moderate,  lessens  muscular  force,  and  a  ed  its  splendor,  and  that  three  hondnd 
quantity  in  excess  of  this,  it  wm  shown,  years  later  it  vras  referred  to  by  Ribodo- 
entirely  destroys  the  power  of  work.  For  neyra  as  an  ancient  ruin. 
latigue,  rest  and  food  are  the  proper  rem-  ' 
edies.  Dr.  Maclean  favors  the  use  of  ixyf-  BESTORATIOK  OF  PERSONS  asphtxi- 
fee  instead  of  alcohol.  That  a  cup  of  hot  -A^^BD  WITH  CHLOBOFORM. 
coffee  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  fa-  Dk-  Campbbll  of  Paris  reoommends  to 
tigues  of  a  march,  is  indisputable ;  it  in-  place  persons  threatened  with  death  from 
vigorates  the  men  at  starting,  and  the  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  bead  down- 
vigor  it  imparts  helps  the  system  to  resist  wards  and  feet  upwards,  for  between  tea 
the  miasma  which  in  the  dark  and  chilly  and  fifteen  minutes.  He  oonsiders  that 
hour  before  the  dawn  is  most  freely  death  arises  from  syncope  doe  to  cerebrsl 
evolved  from  the  soil.  It  ia  worthy  of  re-  amemia ;  hence  the  advantage  of  indue- 
mark  that  coffee  was  first  issued  to  Euro-  ing  an  artificial  cerebral  eongestion.  The 
pean  troops  for  this  very  purpose,  on  the  usual  efibrts  at  medianical  breathings 
advice  of  the  great  Larrey,  during  Napo-  excitement  of  respiratory  nerves,  the 
leon^s  Egyptian  campaign.  Looking  back  drawing  out  of  the  tongue,  insufllation 
to  his  experience  among  sportsmen  in  In-  into  the  lungs,  ete.— *may  be  had  reoooise 
dia,  Dr.  Maclean  cannot  recall  a  single  to  at  thjsame  time.  Dr.  OBonpbell  men- 
example  of  a  spirit-drinker  who  was  able  tions  only  one  case  where  this  method 
for  any  length  of  time  to  expose  himself  succeeded ;  it  was  suggested  by  Nclaton 
with  impunity  to  the  sun,  while  it  is  no-  during  nn  operation  performed  at  Paris 
tOrious  that  abstainers  from  alcohol  are  by  Dr.  Marion  Sims.  The  author  also 
capable  of  doing  so  to  a  great  extent,  thinks  that  the  inverted  position  tends  to 
Nor  is  the  case  diflbrent  in  temperate  cH-  drive  from  the  lungs  and  trachea  pent-op 
mates.  "I  am  in  the  habit,"  says  the  vapors  of  chloroform,  which  tend  to  in- 
author,  '*  of  spending  my  autumn  vaca-  crease*  the  asphyxia.  It  might  be  ask- 
tions  on  the  mountains  of  the  north,  and  cd,  says  the  *'  Lancet,"  whether  stag- 
althoogh  not  quite  so  young  as  I  have  nation  in  the  cerebral  vessels  of  blood 
been,  I  have  again  and  again  walked  my  charged  with  chloroform  may  not  do 
whiskey-drinking  companions,  friends,  tnore  harm  than  good  in  these  oases.  Nor 
keeper,  and  gillie,  to  a  standstill.  In  one  is  it  proved  that  deatii  occurs  generally 
word,  alcohol  in  moderation  may  help  a  ffotn  anfldmia.  The  ease  mentioned  by 
man  to  put  on  a  *  spurt,'  but  it  is  no  aid  I^'-  Campbell  has  considerable  weight ; 
to  a  hatd  day's  work."  but  the  method  should  be  tried  when  an 

— —  opportunity  ofibrs,  and  if  it  sneceeds  in  a 

A  FORGOTTEN  CITT.  series  of  cases,  full  oonfideooe  will  prafaa- 

The  late  Lieutenant  Gamier  discovered  bly  be  reposed  in  it. 

last  year  in  Cambodia  the  ruins  of  a  ■   ■     » 

great  ancient  city,  Angoor.    These  ruins  RIT88IAN  PHOSPHATIC  DEPOsna 

are  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  both  in  Froh  a  paper  in  the  ^*  Rural  Garolini* 

point  of  extent  and  of  architectural  splen-  an,"  by  Professor  C.  U.  Shepard,  Jr.,  oa 
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*^  Foi'eign    Phosphatic    Deposits,"    we  south  of  the  equator,  consists  of  a  great 

learn  that  phosphate  of  lime  oooars  in  an-  central,  irregularly  sfaAped  basin,  the  oat- 

preoedented  abundance  in  European  Bus-  er  edges  of  which  yazy  in  height  from  four 

sia.    The  central  deposit  begins  in  the  thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 

goyernment  of  Smolensk  (west  of  Mos-  sea  leyel,  and  that  through  this  basin  the 

cow) ,  and  extends,  without  serious  inter-  Orange  ri?er  to  the  southwest  and  the 

ruption,  in  a  southeast  direction  to  that  Limpopo  river  to  the  northeast  cut  their 

of  Voronezh,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  way.    it  is  near  the  exit  of  the  former 

375  miles,  having  a  width  of  from  60  to  from  the  great  basin  that  the  diamond 

125  miles.    In  the  southern  part  of  this  fields  lie,  while  gold  in  large  quantities  is 

Ijelt  the   bed   of   phosphates  lies  at  a  being  obtained  from  the  northeastern  dis- 

depth  inaccessible  to  exploration,  but  it  trlct.    The  author  coqjectures  that  this 

rei^ppears  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  basin  is  the  dry  bed  of  an  immense  inland 

cretaceous  basin,  where  the  above  forma-  sea,  and  that  the  diamonds  which  are 

tion  gives  place  to  those  of  the  Jurassic  found  in  it  were  formed  by  carbonic  acid 

and  Devonian.    To  the  north  of  Voroneih  gas,  ^ected  by  the  action  of  subterranean 

the  bed  of  phosphate  disappears;  but  125  heat  through  fissures  in  the  earth's  sur- 

miles  further  northward  it  appears  again,  &ce  into  the  bed  of  the  dried-up  sea,  the 

and  stretches  even   beyond  the  Volga,  water  of  which  was  sufliciently  deep  to 

Other  deposits,  at  present  but  slightly  ex-  imprison  and  liquefy  the  gas  after  its  ev- 

plored,  Imve  been  foand  in  the  cretaceous  olution.    The  discovery  of  the  process  by 

und  Jurassic  formations  of  the  govern-  which  this  liquid  gas  became  crystallized, 

mentsofMoecowandN\jni-Novgorod,and  whether  by  electric  or  magnetic  current, 

Htill  later  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grodno,  or  by  the  potent  influence  of  iron  in  some 

in  western  Russia.     Professor  Schwak-  of  its  numerous  forms,  must  be  left  to  fu- 

hoe&r  of  Vienna  has  verified  the  existence  ture  scientific  investigation, 

of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  schist  of  the  The  paper  of  Dr.  Mann,  late  Superin- 

Siberian  formations  in  Podolia,  on  the  tendent  of  Education  in  Natal,  dealt  prin- 

Ijanks  of  the  Dniester  (southwest  Russia),  cipally  with  the  commercial  aspects  and 

oocarring  there  in  the  form  of  nodules,  influences  of  these  diamond  and  gold  field:*. 

Most  recent  of  all,  the  discovery  of  twelve  Since  the  first  serious  vrorking  of  the  dia- 

l>er  cent  phosphoric  acid  has  been  made  in  mond  fields  in  1871,  large  numbers  of  dia- 

n  calcareous  stone  found  near  Novgorod,  monds  have  been  obtained,  and  in  1672  no 

The  above  description  of  pbosphatic  beds  less  than  twenty  thousand  miners  were 

will  show  the  vast  area  underlaid  with  engaged  in  searching  for  them.    So  large 

phosphates  in  European  Russia.  Railroads  has  been  the  yield,  that  a  ]^ry  material 

and  great  rivers  cross  this  area  in  all  direc-  depreciation  of  the  larger  ^ms  in  the 

tions,  and  they  will  serve  to  distribute  the  home  market  has  been  brought  about, 

valuable  material  for  home  consumption,  and  the  diggers  are  now  leaving  the  dia- 

or  transport  it  to  the  sea  for  foreign  ship-  mond  fields  for  the  more  profitable  north- 

ment.    This  discovery  of  phosphates  is  all  eastern  gold  fields.    The  result  of  the  dia- 

the  more  important  for  Russia,  inasmuch  oovery  of  these  fields  has  been  to  develop 

as  her  celebrated  grain  fields  begin  to  South  African  commercial  enterprise,  and 

show  the  effects  of  a  highly  exhaustiTe  to  civilize  the  wild  tribes  of  that  part  of 

system  of  agriculture.  the  continent.    In  the  coarse  of  the  d]»> 

cnssion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 

THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS  OF  fiOUTH  AF-  papers,  Mr.  Sopen,  a  diamond  merchant, 

BIGA.  said  that  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  So-  second-class  stones  received  from  the  Cape, 

ciety  of  Arts,  two  interesting  papers  on  such  gems  are  now  sixty  to  seventy  per 

the  geographical  and  physical  characters  cent,  cheaper  than  they  were  three  years 

of  the  diamond  fields  of  Sonth  Africa  ago.    First-class  diamonds,  however,  are 

were  read  by  Mr.  Theophilos  Shepstone  now  rather  dearer  than  formerly. 

and  Dr.  Robert  Mann.    Mr.  Shepstone,  

who  is  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  in  the  To  banish  rats,  plant  asphodel  near  the 

colony  of  Natal,  described  the  conditions  bam  or  stable,  or  put  some  of  the  plant 

under  which  the  diamond  is  found  on  the  in  their  holes.    Rats  have  such  an  aver- 

Vaal  river.    He  pointed  out  that  Africa,  siun  to  this  plant,  that  they  will  quit  tho 
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place  altogether,  and  you  will  have  no  being  even  older  than  tbe  inTention  of 

dead  rafts  putrefying  under  the  floors.  friction  matches. 

Mr.  Darwin  is  reported  to  be  engaged  Thx  New  Orleans  Board  of  Health  re> 
in  preparing  for  the  press  a  revised  and  commend  the  abolition  of  qaarantine  **  as 
extended   edition   of  his   ''Descent   of  an   expensiye*  non-supporting   ooncem^ 
Man. "  and  an  obstacle  of  serious  character  to  tbe 
»    «»»^.i^                   If    :i  «  ^<w^  _i.    <*  commerce  of  city  and  State.''    So  runs 
br  1970  thew  was  ^^^J;i^^^  o^  a  newspaper  item ;  but  it  is  a  UtUe  sm- 
amber.  of  the  value  of  $300,000,  from  j^  ^^^  ^  ^^  of  health  should  have 
dredging  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  nothing  to  say  about  the  institution  as  a 
This  substance  is  also  found  m  a  bluish  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^      .      ^^^  infectious  disease, 
clay  bed  in  Eastern  Prussia,  and  else- 
where in  limited  quantities.  ^hk  value  of  carrier-pigeons  was  so 
-.     . ,                    r  Au^  1    *  -:•  «^—  fu^  plainly  shown  during  the  Franco-German 
Ok  the  ayer^  ^[!^l^^^2^  f^  ^r.  that  the  French  Goyemment  h»  *k 
1«8  of  Me  m  E-8l»h  ~^  «>»«.  by^^^  cided  ta  erect  a  large  house  and  to  keep 
plosions  and  other  accidents,  amounts  to  ^  *•    -    •*  r  .  *u..  ^^^*.  -:•  ^--«.  n 
J    xu  r          -..  lAA  AAA  L«-  ^f  -^1  constantly  in  it  for  the  next  six  years  6,- 

one  death  for  every  100,000  tons  of  coal,    .__     .    *'-  .  -    .       ,.  ^J ' 

X*          L'      '^i  ...:^  Ir  .  »^«.>  ^.  io«.  000  pairs  ofpigeons  for  breeding  purposes, 

not  to  mention  i«uunes  of  a  more  or  less  g^f  fortn^^^  ^ave  a  pi^n-ho^, 

senous  character.  ^.^^  ^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

From   soundings  made  by  Mr.  John  general  stations  are  to  be  cstablbhed.vrith 

McKinney,  an  experienced  navigator  and  accommodations  for  00,000  birds.     The 

old  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tahoe,  Germans  too  are  breeding  carrier-pigeons 

California,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  on  a  large  scale  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

depthof  that  remarkable  body  of  water  is  .      «,     ^ 

I  646  feet.  '^  carstul  estimate  by  Mr.  Dawson 

Bums  of  the  amount  of  **  proof  spirit'* 
Mrs.  Maroarbt  Mastin,  of  Dublin,  consumed  during  1873  by  the  people  of 
Ireland,  has  obtained  a  patent  for  im-  GreatBritain  and  Ireland,  in  the  shape  of 
pTovements  in  the  construction  of  bal-  brandy,  whiskey,  ale,  wine,  etc.,  shows 
loons  and  other  aiSrial  bodies,  and  in  the  that  it  was  168,561,387  gallons,  or  be- 
moans of  navigating  them,  so  as  to  con-  tween70,000,000  and  80,000,000 galioos  of 
tiol  the  direction  in  which  they  shall  absolute  alcohol.  This  is  for  each  man  and 
travel.  for  every  two  women  nine  gallooB  and 

«      ^, ,         ,,»«.        „    1^       .,      .,  two  pints  of  proof  spirit.    The  peeanluy 

Thr  Chicago  "  Times  '  chronicles  ihe  ^^  ^^  ^^^  bevemges  was  £125,00©,000 

fell  of  an  enormous  aerolite  in  the  vicm-  sterling,  an  increase  of  £6,000,000  ofer 

ity  of  Farmersville,  Livingston  county,  i^^^ 
Mo.    The  shock  of  its  impact  with  the 

ground  is  stated  to  have  been  like  an  In  his  inaugural  address  in  the  Sdin- 
earthquake,  and  the  molten  mass  is  de-  burgh  University,  Prof.  Fleeming  Jen- 
scribed  as  fully  twenty  feet  high  above  kin  described  an  experiment  which  be 
the  soil,  and  some  twenty-five  feet  in  had  made  in  a  cotton-mill.  The  oonnee- 
diameter.  It  presents  the  usual  appear-  tions  of  90,000  cotton-spindles  were 
ance  of  such  bodies,  being  a  black,  shin-  broken,  and  it  was  found  tibat  one-tenth 
ing  mass  of  meteoric  iron.  only  of  the  power  produced  was  neoesas- 

.                  ,  ly  to  spin  the  thread ;  more  than  half  is 

At  the  Vienna  Exposition  were  shovm  inquired  to  drive  the  machinery  used; 

small  sticks  of  variously  colored  sealing-  one-third  is  required  to  overcome  the  frio- 

wax,  tipped  with  an  inflammable  com-  tion  of  the  engine  and  shafting  alone;  les 

pound,  which,  when  ignited  by  friction,  certainly  than  on&«ixth,  perhaps  as  little 

bums  and  fuses  the  wax,  permittmg  it  to  „  one-tenth  of  tbe  whole  power  is  le- 

be  used  very  conveniently,  without  wast-  ^^j^  ^  p^p^  ^j     i„  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
ing  or  dropping,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

The  quantity  in  each  stick  is  sufficient  for  On  the  occasion  of  the  young  King  of 

one  common  or  two  small  seals.     Com-  Siam  attaining  his  minority  on  October 

menting   on   this,  the  ''  Technologist "  10  last,  great  feasts  wero  given  to  his 

says  that  the  device  is  by  no  means  new,  sul^ects  at  Bangkok.   Among  the  attrao- 
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tioDs  was  the  ascent  of  a  small  balloon  the  completion  of  their  enterprise ;  (6)  to 

oonstructed  in  Paris.    Liberal  offers  were  appeal  to  the  various  administrations  to 

made  to  procure  an  aeronaut,  but  were  concentrate  on  certain  enterprises  all  the 

of  no  avail,  as  none  of  the  Siamese  would  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  State. 

Tentnre  into  the  clouds.    Consequently  Eminent  scientific  men  are  named  to  form 

the  King  ordered  a  slave,  selected  from  the  commission, 
among  the  less  heavy  of  his  household,  to 

Ide  sent  up  in  the  car.  In  order  to  enoonr-  Ik  consequence  of  improvements  re- 
age  the  poor  fellow,  so  frightened  for  oently  made  in  the  ventilating  arrange- 
his  life,  he  was  promised  to  be  rewarded  ments  of  the  British  Houses  of  Parlia- 
wlth  his  enfranchisement.  The  ascent  ment,  the  atmosphere  in  those  buildings 
took  place  and  excited  much  enthusiasm  may  now  be  rendered  as  near  as  possible 
among  the  spectators;  but  unhappily  perfectly  pure.  The  arrangements  for 
nothing  has  since  been  heard  from  the  heating  or  cooling  the  interior,  and  for 
slave  or  of  the  craft.  renewing  the  air  within  the  building,  are 

wonderfully  perfect ;    its  whole  atmos- 

A  U)NG  and  interesting  memoir  on  tan-  .  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^„^^^  i^  1^1^  ^^re  than 

mo  acid  by  Prof.   Hugo  Schiff,  of  the  ^  ^j^^^    D^^^g  ^^e  vacation.  Dr. 
Physiologi(»l  laboratory  of  Florence,  ap-  p^^^^  p   ^  g^  ^^^  ^^^  experimente 
^rs  in  the  Annalen  der  Chenue  und  ^.^j^  cotton-wool  filters,  passing  through 
Pharmaae,      The    author    shows    that  ^^^  ^^  ^j,©  air  entering  the  House.  The 
tannic  acid  has  the  composition  Oi4H«  result  was  worthy  of  note.    Once  snowy 
0„  and  that  it  bears  to  gallic  acid  the  ^j^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  y^^^^  ^f  ^  heavy 
Rame  relation  that  ether  bears  to  alcohol.  ^^^^    y^^       ^^ick  with  dust,  and  infil- 
If  one  molecule  of  water  be  removed  from  ^^  ^.^^           .^  impurities.    The  ex- 
two  of  alcohol,  ether  is  the  result ;  and  in  i^^nt  was  tried  during  a  heavy  Lon- 
like  manner  the  removal  of  one  molecule  ^     £> 
of  water  from  two  of  gallic  acid  leads  to 
the  formation  of  tannic  acid,  or,  as  the  au- 
thor calls  it,  digallic  acid.    The  tannic  ^'^  »  meeting  of  the  London  Inventors 
acid  of  plantB  seems  to  be  united  with  Institute,   Mr.  T.    Vafea   of  Liverpool 
grape  sugar  or  glucose,  but  the  compound  Proposed  a  plan  for  raising  sunken  ships, 
is  80  unstable  that  all  attemptB  to  obtain  *»^  »^  ^Z  P'®^?^*^"^  the  foundering 
it  in  a  pure  state  have  failed  ;  and,  in  a  ^^  s^^P^'    The  mam  features  of  the  plan 
more  or  less  altered  condition,  it  forms  the  ^«*'    ^*    ,^^f*°«    hermetically    the 
tannin  of  commerce.  hatches,  port-holes,  and  all  other  open^ 

ings  in  the  deck  or  upper  or  side  parts  of 
Tns  French  Government  has  appointed  the  sunken  ship,  and  after  having  so 
a  commission  of  scientific  and  literary  closed  the  openings  to  pump  down  air  to 
voyages  and  missions,  under  the  direction  the  bottom  of  the  ship  through  tubes  in- 
ofthe  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  serted  either  through  the  bottom  of  the 
object  ofthe  commission  is:  (1)  to  discover  ships*  hull,  or  through  the  deck,  each 
what  are  the  most  useful  scientific  and  tube  being  passed  down  close  to  the  bot- 
literary  enterprises;  (2)  to  examine  the  torn  of  the  ship.  The  air  thus  introduced 
prqjected  voyages  and  missions  proposed  rises  by  itself  toward  the  under  side  of  the 
to  the  minister;  (3)  to  study  the  pro-  deck,and,not  being  able  to  escape,  press- 
grammes  of  these  missions,  to  give  detail-  es  the  li^ater  contained  in  the  ship  down 
ed  instructions  to  those  who  undertake  and  out  through  the  hole  made  by  acci- 
them,  and  to  carry  on  correspondence,  if  dent,  or  through  holes  made  for  the  pur- 
need  be,  during  the  voyage ;  (4)  to  ex-  pose.  The  vessel  will  thus  be  rendered 
amine,  on  their  return,  the  works  in  buoyant,  and  will  rise  to  the  surface.  To 
which  the  voyagers  have  reported,  and  prevent  foundering  or  reduce  the  risk  to 
prepare  their  publication  in  a  record  of  a  minimum,  the  ships  are  provided  with 
missions,  when  that  is  founded ;  (5)  to  air-tight  covers,  which  when  forced  over 
name  to  the  minister  such  voyagers  as  the  openings  confine  the  air  therein,  and 
may  be  worthy  of  honorable  reward  after  keep  the  ships  always  buoyant. 
54 
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'*  Frsnch  Hoxb  Lifb,"  reprinted  from  the  brightneBS  of  the  san,  dam  socin  on  a 

♦•  Blackwood's  Magaiine."    New  ifork :  journey,  clean  rooms  better  than  a  BriM 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  housemaid,  nnise  you  when  ill,  and  often 

The  author  of  this  clever  book  does  not  give  you  wise  advice."    Do  we  Ameri- 

choose  to  give  his  name,  for  the  reason,  cans  ever  encounter  obancters  of  this 

perhaps,  that  he  is  an  Englishman  prais-  stamp?    It  is,  however,  the  bright  nde; 

ing  the  French,  and  therefore  a  target  to  the  revene  is  some  knavery,  some  CMpn- 

be  shot  at.    It  is  a  sad  blow  to  those  of  cionsneas,  and  oonsideraUo  immorality, 

his  prqjudioed  countrymen  who   think  The  theory  of  domestic  service  is  well  pre- 

they  monopolise  what  is  best  in  domestic  sented  in  this  chapter,  and  we  reoommeDd 

life.    It  upsets  the  theory  of  those  senti-  housekeepers  to  study  it. 

mental  linguists  who  believe  that  truth  is  In  the  chapter  on  children  the  author 

better  conveyed  by  a  monosyllable  than  a  touches  on  matters  which  afford  a  key  to 

dissyllable.     It  shows  English  natures  much  of  French  social  development.    We 

that  French  natures  possess  and  prise  can  only  allude  to  some  of  its  pointBL 

Aam«,  whatever  they  call  it—"  foyer,"  or  Children  in  France,  according  to  this  tes- 

*(  manage,"  or  "  chez  "  associated  with  timony,  are  well  brought  up,  and  e^pe- 

its  varied  complement  of  personal  pro-  dally  girls.    Their  emotions  are  not  sup* 

nouns.     It  shows  all  who  read  English  pressed,  nor  their  brains  crammed  before 

that  the  French  love  and  live  pretty  much  maturity  of  power.    "  Girls  are  given  to 

as  other  people  do,  and  that  if  they  have  understand  that,  provided  impulse  be  well 

any  advantage  in  some  directions,  there  is  expressed,  and  be  directed  to  worthy  ob- 

a  good  and  suggestive  reason  for  it.  jects,  it  is  a  source  of  joy,  of  tenderness, 

Our  author  argues  with  fiicts.  He  has  and  of  charm."  They  develop  more  nat> 
lived  the  life  he  describes,  and  talks  from  urally  than  boys ;  there  is  a  wiser  consid- 
ezperience.  Once  in  a  while  he  lets  his  oration  of  their  functions  and  duties  in 
naUonal  sentiment  crop  out,  but  only  afler  life.  Hence  it  is  that  women  u 
when  he  does  not  know  what  else  to  fall  France  prove  to  be  the  better  of  the  two 
back  on,  as  we  shall  see  further  on.  We  sexesr.  Our  author  is  very  severe  on  bojs 
can  furnish  no  better  proof  of  his  mental  after  they  leave  their  mother's  apron 
independence  than  what  he  says  about  ser-  strings.  He  calls  them  pettifogging  and 
vants  in  the  opening  chapter.  **Nei-  cowardly,  "little  curs,  funky,  tattlers, 
ther  habit,  time,  nor  reason,"  hesays,  *  *  re-  and  nasty  " ;  vrith  this  reservation,  bow- 
conciles  us  (the  English)  to  servants ;  we  ever,  that  they  are  aflbctionate,  which, 
continue  to  impatiently  support  them — we  again,  renders  them  girlish.  They  do  all 
live  side  by  side  with  them  as  hereditary  sorts  of  things  which  an  Ediglish  boy 
enemies."  He  sees  in  France  a  great  would  not  do,  and  leave  undone  a  good 
contrast  to  English  practice.  In  France,  many  of  hb  essentials.  They  will  not 
for  instance,  the  master  chats  and  laughs  fight,  for  instance,  and  begin  life  on  pugi- 
with  his  servant,  because  both  know  that  listic  principles.  French  boys  are  brought 
laughing  is  a  human  right,  and  the  mas-  up  to  love  their  parents  and  relations,  and 
ter  who  cannot  stand  freedom  of  this  kind  that  is  about  all.  Whenever  you  find  a 
must  have  an  "  over-sensitive,  ill-condi-  superior  Frenchman,  a  man  of  honor  and 
tioned  mind."  Only  those  who  have  seen  integrity,  he  issues  from  the  aristocruy. 
the  silent,  cringing  English  domestic  can  We  most  add  that  this  severe  judg- 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  remark,  ment  of  French  boys  and  men  is  modified 
The  French  servant,  unlike  the  British,  by  many  fiivoraUe  opinions  of  them, 
is  not  so  much  of  a  specialist.  "  Cheery,  which  show  that  he  oensnres  them  re- 
handy,  honest,  willing,  and  clean,"  he  luctantly,  and  apparently  through  ina- 
can  prepare  *  *  a  dessert,  flowers  included,  bility  to  solve  the  problem  otherwise.  He 
for  a  dinner  of  forty,  cook  a  breakfast  in  is  evidently  on  the  right  track,  bat  he 
an  emergency,  varnish  boots,  shaming  does  not  go  far  enough.    The  inferiority 
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of  Frenchmen,  it  strikes  us  from  what  we  a  literary  eztravagann.  The  theme  of 
Jeam  of  other  obseryers,  is  not  because  the  former  is  a  strain  of  human  passion, 
they  are  not  fond  of  boxing  any  more  than  a  melody  of  feeling  in  a  natural  key  with 
of  getting  drank  at  a  dinner  table,  bat  an  accompaniment  of  medieval  gloom  and 
becaase  the  two  factors  of  the  family  by  grandear ;  that  of  the  latter  is  political 
which  the  boy  is  formed  are  not  equally  rage,  in  which  we  have  a  medley  of  para- 
true  to  their  respective  positions.  The  dozioal  characters,  with  scarcely  any  por^ 
mother  is  better  fitted  for  her  duties  in  trayal  of  human  sentiment  flowing  in  its 
life  than  the  &t her.  She  enters  the  flftm«  natural  channels.  One  is  the  work  of  an 
ily  fresh  in  feeling,  pure,  full  of  faith  in  artist,  and  the  other  that  of  a  political 
people  around  her,  and  firm  in  her  convic-  rhapsodist.  Both  works  are  melodramas, 
tions  on  ideal  matters.  He  enters  it— the  but  in  the  case  of  <*  Notre  Dame"  the 
place  for  him  where,  it  must  not  be  for-  melodramatio  never  verges  on  the  bur** 
gotten,  duty  begins  and  pleasure  end&— «  leeque. 

perfecUy  disenchanted  if  not  demoralised  The  plot  of  "  Nine^-three  "  is  scarcely 
being.    There  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  worth  mentioning.     As  the  volume  is 
fiict,  whatever  theory  may  be  advanced  to  merely  a  first  part— which  fact  the  Amer^ 
ezpkkin  it.    His  salvation  is  simply  com-  lean  publishers  omit  to  state  in  the  title^ 
mon  paiental  instincts^rarely  a  life  of  page— we  suppose  that  only  the  founda* 
pare  and  cultivated  sentiments.     If  he  tion  for  a  plot  is  laid.    The  reader's  in- 
cherishes  any  ideal,  it  is  that  of  some  polit-  terest  is  excited  and  kept  np  by  vivid  de- 
ical  Utopia,  in  which  the  evil  of  his  ovm  scriptions  of  scenes,  incidents,  and  per- 
nature  is  charged  upon  the  society  which  sonages  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
he  has  helped  to  corrupt.    It  is  a  little  and  more  particularly  of  the  peasant  war 
singular  that  our  author  does  not  get  at  in  La  Vendee.    Chief  among  these  de- 
this  point  in  the  chapter  on  marriage,  in  scriptions  is  that  of  the  building  in  which 
which  he  says  many  good  things,  mostly  the  famous  Convention  met  in  Paris,  con- 
confined,  however,  to  the  outward  ma-  taining  its  motley  assemblage  of  wild  hu- 
chinery  of  the  institution.    The  merits  man  animals.    There  is  also  an  imagina- 
and  demerits  of  a  French  marriage  are  ev-  ry  interview  between  Robespierre,  Marat, 
idently  a  puzsle.    At  one  time  it  is  a  po-  and  Danton,  in  which  artistic  power  over- 
etic  union,  the  efEoot  of  time  or  principle  reaches  iteelf  and  degenerates  into  the 
on  an  aristocratic  nature,  in  contradistino-  burlesque.    There    is  a  gn^^hic  nam- 
tion  to  the  '*  pluckiness  "  of  the  ordinary  tion  of  the  confusion  on  board  a  vmr  Te»- 
Engliahman,  who  is  apt  to  be  '*  rash  *'  in  sel  caused  by  a  carronade  slipping  its 
this  particular.    Again,  it  is  a  matter  of  fiistenings,  which  is  likewise  overstrained ; 
temperament,  business,  or  custom,  or  a  besides  this  we  have  true  aspects  of  the 
Malthusian  difficulty,  all  hinging  on  the  character  of  the   inhabitants  and   the 
difiiBrence  between  English  and  French  scenery  of  La  Vendue.    Murder  abounds 
notions  of  matrimonial  obligations.  without  the  redeeming  sentiment  of  love. 
Our  readers  will  find  admirable  sugges-  Victor  Hugo  is  given  to  morbid  concep- 
tions throughout  the  book,  the  chapters  tions  of  humanity,  and  portrays  them 
entitled  Furniture,  Food,  Mcuiners,  and  with  great  effect.    The  hero  of  the  book 
Dress  being  not  only  agreeable  reading,  is  the  Marquis  de  I/mtenac,  an  iron-will- 
but  highly  instructive ;  and  the  same  of  ed  aristocrat,  and  a  ^e  of  the  class  to 
that  on  liingaage,  in  which  the  philosophy  which  he  l)elongB--a  proud,  stem,  intelli- 
of  expression  is  clearly  illustrated  and  gent,  cruel  noble,  but  not  altogether  in- 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  French  Ian-  human.      Cimourdain    is   an    apostate 
guage  pointed  out.  priest,  a  revolutionist,  the  more  calm  and 

ferocious  because  he  is  brought  up  under 

"  NnrxTT-THRXB."  By  Victor  Hugo,  a  system  in  which  natural  feeling  is  as- 
Translated  by  Frank  Lee  Benedict.  New  sumed  to  be  entirely  suppressed.  Other 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  figures  consist  of  a  philosophical  beggar 
The  admirers  of  Victor  Hugo's  genius  and  peasants  possessing  traits  of  savagery 
in  that  fine  historical  romance  of  '*  Notre  or  simplicity,  as  the  situations  of  the 
Dame  de  Paris  "  must  notice  a  great  fall-  drama  require.  The  nature  of  the  Mar- 
ing  off  in  the  present  work.  While  one  is  quis  de  Lantenao  is  revealed  in  the  in- 
the  creation  of  a  poet,  the  other  is  simply  cident  of  the  cannon  breaking  loose.  The 
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gunner,  who  is  at  fault  in  the  matter,        **  Legal  Responsibilitt  in  Old  Agi, 

finally  succeeds  in  mastering  the  raging  based  on  Researches  into  the  Relation  of 

pieoeof  metal,  and  thus  saTes  the  lives  of  Age  to  Work."     By  George  M.  Beard, 

the  equipage,  including  that  of  the  Mar-  M.  D.    New  York :  T.  L.  Clacher. 
qnis.    For  his  heroism  the  Marquis  be-        We  haye  here  a  suggestive  little  Tolome 

stows  on  him  the  cross  of  St.  Louis ;  he  of  forty-two  pages,  written  with  not  only 

then  orders  him  to  be  shot  for  his  negli-  the  zeal  characteristic  of  a  man  riding  a 

gence.    Sharp  contrasts  like  these  prevail  hobby,  but  of  one  who  thinks  he  has  made 

throughout.  a  grand  discovery.    We  should  call  it  an 

We  regard  Victor  Hugo  as  the  Gustavo  essay  on  the  immense  superiority  of  young 
Dor^  of  literature.  Like  this  fiundus  il-  folks  to  old  folks.  The  author  eonsidexa 
lustrator,  he  excites  interest  by  sudden  the  productive  power  of  advanced  years 
and  startling  changes  from  light  to  dark-  as  on  the  whole  inferior  in  quality  and 
ness.  To  carry  our  comparison  still  fur^  quantity  to  that  of  the  young.  He  di- 
ther, he  has  a  similar  fondness  for  the  vides  off  life  in  relation  to  work  as  fol- 
grotesque  and  the  horrible ;  whatever  re-  lows :  The  golden  decade  is  between  thir- 
freshing  light  we  find  in  his  works  comes  ty  and  forty,  the  period  when  men  do 
only  like  an  occasional  ray  athwart  an  most  '*  pioneering,  radical  work " ;  the 
all-pervading  gloom.  He  depicts  demons,  succeeding  decades,  decreasing  in  import- 
and  then  saves  them  from  our  condemna-  ance,  are  from  forty  to  fifty,  from  twenty 
tion  by  a  slight  dash  of  humanity.  De  to  thirty,  from  fifly  to  sixty,  and  so  on, 
Lantenac,  cruel  against  rebellious  peas^  each  according  to  a  metallic  range  all  the 
ants,  risl»  his  life  and  liberty  to  rescue  vmy  down  from  silver  to  tin,  the  last  one 
three  peasant  children^  from  a  conflagra-  being  symbolized  by  dull,  soundless  wood, 
tion.  The  apostate  priest  at  last  blows  It  is  a  sort  ofnew* 'seven  ages."  "Seventy- 
his  brains  out  through  thelfinal  triumph  five  per  cent,  of  the  work  of  the  world,*' 
of  the  sentiment  of  affection.  says  Dr.  Beard,  *'  is  done  before  forfy-five. 

It  is  much  easier  to  explain  Victor  Hu-  and  eighty  per  cent  before  fifty."  The 
go's  power  than  to  endorse  his  principles,  rest  of  man's  labor  in  quality  and  quanti- 
Victor  Hugo  is  an  influential  writer,  par-  ty  seems  to  stand  to  years  somewhat  in 
ticularly  with  certain  classes  in  the  com-  the  ratio  of  Falstafifs  bit  of  bread  to  bis 
munity— not  here,  however,  but  in  France,  quart  of  sack.  We  will  not  disrate  the 
Here  the  passions  are  not  so  deeply  stirred  theory,  because  we  vrodld  not  be  taken 
or  so  easily  played  upon.  He  is  one  of  for  a  critical  Polonium, 
the  literary  high-priests  of  rebels  against  One  or  two  queries,  however,  are  ad- 
government  and  society,  and  especially  of  missible.  Is  not  the  statement  that,  in 
the  Communist  type.  His  method,  oonse^  the  quality  of  work  done  by  young  and 
quently,  is  abnormal.  In  depicting  crime  old  men,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
and  criminals,  he  does  it  so  as  to  transfer  the  former,  rather  arbitrary  ?  Admitting 
responsibility  from  the  individual  to  sod-  that  men  are  best  when  enthusiasm  and 
ety.  He  too  often  resolves  authority  into  experience  are  most  evenly  balanced,  does 
tyranny.  He  endows  rufiians  with  emb-  it  follow  that  it  is  a  law  for  enthusiasm 
tions  which  are  characteristic  only  of  tbe  to  die  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  vi&te 
disciplined  and  the  refined.  He  is  indul-  productive  power  when  supplemented  by 
gent  to  fanatics  on  the  score  of  honesty,  experience?  Willnot  the  quality  of  woik 
and  covers  up  vnrong  vnth  the  veil  of  done  by  old  Socrates  and  the  modem 
**  reason,  justice,  and  progress."  Apow-  Goethe  stand  side  by  side  with  that  of 
erful  imagination,  in  short,  is  made  to  younger  men?  Statesmen  like  Solly, 
usurp  the  throne  of  reflection  and  judg-  Richelieu,  and  Palmerston  showed  no 
ment.  This  is  why  we  call  his  novels  po-  lack  of  enthusiasm,  even  if  they  did  work 
litical  extravaganzas  and  not  works  of  after  advancing  ui  years  beyond  the 
art.  ''golden    decade."      Whatever    weight 

The  translator  has  done  his  part  well,  these  names  might  have  in  relation  to  the 

A  rendering  into  English  of  the  spasmed-  quality  of  work  done  by  the  aged,  we 

ic,  careless  expressions  of  the  author,  who  should  be  loath  to  accept  "  the  editorials 

seems  to  be  content  to  sketch  rather  than  of  our  daily  press,  vrritten  by  very  young 

elaborate  his  ideas,  is  by  no  means  an  men,"  as  satisfactory  proof  on  the  other 

easy  tusk.  side  of  the  question. 
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After  capacity  is  taken  into  account,  dedly  boyish ;  and  almost  all  the  scrapes 
the  quality  of  work  really  depends,  as  the  children  get  into  are  natural  enough, 
the  Doctor  hints,  on  moral  cuid  physical  But  why  do  all  the  chapters  end  in  disas- 
oonditions.  Energy,  enthusiasm,  creative  ters?  and  why  is  the  final  scene  in  the 
power,  are  not  the  apanage  of  youth,  "churchyard"?  When**  Pet"  died  she 
Goethe  and  Humboldt  produced  master-  was  eleven  years  and  one  month  of  age,  bat 
pieces  in  their  **  iron  "  and  **  tin  "  de-  her  deathbed  is  as  edifying  and  wretched 
cades  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  as  if  she  had  been  twenty-two.  Indeed, 
their  **  golden  "  decades.  Dryden  is  an-  if  we  were  not  expressly  told  her  age,  and 
other  instance.  Instead  of  pronouncing  that  of  her  young  friend  Ben,  we  should 
these  cases  exceptional,  we  should  accept  be  inclined  to  believe  her  to  be  in  this 
them  as  indicating  the  law  in  the  matter,  part  of  the  book  a  grown-up  girl,  and 
They  show  the  possibilities  of  human  na-  him  to  be  a  man  of  about  twenty-five, 
ture,  and  suggest  a  more  encouraging  There  have  been  in  the  English  lltera- 
theory.  Dr.  Beard  himself  recognizes  ture  of  this  century  at  least  two  genera- 
the  conditions  favoring  good  work  in  ao-  tions  of  children,  those  belonging  to  the 
counting  for  a  **  loss  of  active  moral  en-  Edgeworth  period,  when  they  were  made 
thusiasm  "  among  the  old  by  disease,  he-  subjects  of  ethical  study,  and  those  he- 
reditary defects,  **  over-exercise  through  longing  to  the  Dickens  period,  when  they 
life  of  the  lower  at  the  expense  of  the  were  given  such  very  life-like  exteriors 
higher  nature."  Why  should  not  these  that  we  did  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
deteriorating  influences  be  considered  their  minds  and  characters  were  natural 
apart  from  certain  decades?  Ifprodnc-  or  not.  Frank,  Lucy,  and  Rosamond 
tive  power  be  undermined  by  such  agen-  were  the  corpora  viUa  on  which  ethical 
cies,  may  it  not  be  sustained  by  integrity  experiments  were  made  by  their  parents 
of  purpose,  health,  a  sound  organism  in  and  guardians.  Tiny  Tim  and  his  gener- 
natural  relationship  with  external  things,  ation  were  peculiar  little  people,  who 
enthusiasm  not  stifled  but  strengthened  ^were  made  interesting  by  what. might 
by  experience  ?  We  regard  this  as  a  more  be  called  a  new  kind  of  pathetic  fallacy — 
Darwinian  theory  than  Dr.  Beard's.  by  investing  them  with  the  feelings  of 

The  latter  portion  of  Dr.  Beard's  book  grown-up  people — a  fallacy,  however, 
is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  legal  re-  which  will  never  be  entirely  fallacious  as 
sponsibility  in  old  age,  including  the  long  as  grown-up  people  stand  in  the  re- 
questions  of  crime,  testaments,  witnesses,  lation  of  fathers  and  mothers  to  children, 
capacity  of  judges  in  relation  to  age,  and  But  whatever  faults  Miss  Edgeworth 's 
other  important  matters  connected  with  children  and  those  of  Dickens  may  have 
this  subject.  Those  interested  in  the  had,  they  were  virtues  compared  with  the 
matter  will  find  a  good  many  valuable  new  school  to  which  Mr.  Haweis  seems 
suggestions.  to  belong.    There  is  now  a  whole  libraiy 

— of  books  being  written,  the  main  olrject 

'*  PsT ;  OR,  Pastimes  and  Pknaltixs."  of  which  seems  to  be  to  make  the  life  of 

Bj  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.  A.,  au-  children  more  unhappy  than  they  repre- 

thor  of**  Music  and  Morals."    With  fifly  sent  it  to  be  already — books  in  which  the 

illustrations   by  M.    E.    Haweis.    New  **  average  child "  is  represented  as  being 

York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  of  an  extremely  delicate  and  sensitive  or- 

**Pet"  belongs   to  a  class  of  books  gan'ization,  with  the  conscience  of  a  bom 

whicb  seem  to  be  very  popular,  and  are  casuist,  and  the  digestion  of  a  broken- 

certainly  more  numerous  than  they  used  down  gourmand;  with  great  powers  of  re- 

to  be— descriptions  of  children's  life  in  flection,  introspection,  and   meditation, 

which  childhood  is  made  painfully  real  but  little  of  that  wilfulness  and  determi- 

and  painfully  unreal  at  the  same  time,  nation  to  have  their  own  way  that  would 

from  the  air  of  morbidity  which  is  thrown  seem  to  be  more  natural  to  immature 

over  it.    The  various  scenes  in  this  book  years.    Of  course  there  may  be  such  chil- 

havesome  naturalness.  Themock**  feast "  dren,just  as  there  are  children  with  a  horn- 

is  certainly  not  an  unreal  child's  amuse-  icidal  mania,  and  it  may  be  that  there  are 

ment;   the  wise  boy  who  delivers   the  more  ofthem  than  there  used  to  be  ;  but  if 

V  chemical  lecture  "  is  saved  from  being  there  are,  the  &ct  shows  that  there  is 

too  wise  by  a  carelessness  which  is  deci-  something  ¥rrong  somewhere.    The  world 
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would  not  be  a  beftutifdl  world  if  all  the  off  and  he  has  for  a  short  time  been  engag- 

children  were  bom  old  and  morbid ;  and  ed  to  Mias  Bell,  whom  he  did  not  wish  to 

though  Mr.  Haweis  would  probably  stren-  marry),  and  M^  Bell  heiseif  finds  in  Dr. 

nously  deny  that  this  was  the  case  with  Harrington  an  ezoeilent  husband. 

the  children  in  his  book,  he  certainly  has  — «-^ 

contrived  to  throw  oyer  his  descriptions  **  John  Aitdmoss."    A  NoveL    By  Be- 

of  their  li?es  a  sickly  gloom  which  would  becca  Harding  Dayis.    lUnstrated.    New 

make  his  book  rather  dangerous  reading  York :  Orange  Judd  Company, 

for  that  kind  of  child  which  it  seems  to  John  Androas  is  a  tale  of  the  Whiakc; 

be  the  fashion  for  writers  just  now  to  af-  Bing,  and  therefore  a  novel  of  Ameriean 

feet.    However,  if  it  be  true  that  children  life*    The  Whiskey  Bing,  it  seems,  was 

are  getting  more  morbid  as  the  world  &  oormpt  organintion  existing  in  cor  un- 

grows  older,  undoubtedly  they  will  be  happy  country,  and,  to  be  mote  definite, 

driven  off  in  course  of  time  by  a  healthier  in  the  State  of  Penn^lvania,  oomposed 

and  heartier  in&ntile  race.  of  leading  and  influential  citiaens  and  il- 
licit distillers,  who  made  whiskey  ille- 


'*  Prsttt  Mrs.  Gaston,  and  Othbi  gaily,  at  the  time  when  the  tax  cm  it 
Stoiues.*'  By  John  Esten  Cooke,  author  two  dollars  a  gallon,  and,  defrauding  the 
of*'  The  Virginia  Comedians,''  ''  Surrey  Government  of  the  tax,  made  laiige  iat- 
of  Eagle's  Nest,"  "  Dr.  Van  Dyke,"  etc.,  tunes.  This  Bing  had  its  ramifieatiaw 
etc.     Illustrated.     New  York  :   Orange    throughout  the  State,  possessed  inflnenoe 

Judd  Company.  at  Harrisburg,  and  was  closely  connect- 

The  plot  of**  Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston,"  the  ed  with  the  best  society  ui  Philadelphia. 

only  story  of  any  considerable  length  in  Into  the  dutches  of  this  Bing  John  An- 

Mr.  Cooke's  volume,  is  simple.    Marian  dross,  the   hero   of  the   tale,  fell,  not 

Ormby ,  a  young  Virginia  girl,  is  engaged  through  his  own  fi&ult,  but  throng^  an 
to  George  Cleave,  a  young  Virginia  gen^    honorable  desire  to  shield  his  &ther's 

tleman,  the  possessor  of  Cleaveland.    Un-  memory  irom  exposure.    He  is  a  fine, 

fortunately  he  inherited  this  possession  manly,  generous,  and  yet  at  the  same 

from  Mr.  Hamilton  Cleave,  his  uncle,  time  vreak  young  man,  who  is  bounded 

who  died  leaving  an  imperfectly  executed  on  to  acts  of  crime  by  the  hold  which  the 

codicil  to  his  will  behind  him,  which  was  head  of  the  Bing  has  upon  him  ;  and  after 

not  discovered  for  a  long  time,  but  which  committing  a  robbery  which  be  is  afraid 

turned  up  in  the  end,  and  which  left  the  at  the  time  will  be  his  ruin,  he  is  saved 

estate  to  George  Cleave,  only  on  condition  by  his  principal  friend  (although  he  does 

that  he  should  marry  one  Miss  Bell  be-  not  know  this   himself)  replacing  the 

fore  he  should  be  twenty-five  years  of  age.  money,  and  then  is  enticed  away  from  the 

This  condition  failing,  it  was  to  go  to  Al-  mines  in  which   he   has  been  honestly 

Ian   Gartrell,  another  nephew.    George  working,  by  the  head  of  the  Bing,  who. 

Cleave  discovering  this   codicil,  already  by  means  of  fine  words  and  promises, 

worthless  in  law,  resolves  to  surrender  the  lures   him   back    to   Philadelphia,  and 

estate;  for  he  only  cares  for  MuiB  Bell  as  a  opens  to  him  a  political  career  oif  the 

sister,  and  is  engaged  to  Miss  Ormby ;  most  extraordinary  brilliancy.     He  eves 

and  Allan  Gartrell  appears  on  the  scene  goes  to  the  State  Senate,  where  be  is  the 

with   a    certain   mysterious   Mr.   John  best  orator  and  most  powerful  leader  of 

Brown ,  a  lumber  agent,  of  New  York,  and  his  time.    Strange  to  say,  through  all  this 

takes  possession.    Then  follow  some  dis-  he  has  not  done  anything  dishonest ;  tiie 

agreeable  complications,  which  end  in  the  chief  of  the  whiskey  coiv^iiatois   has 

discovery  that  Allcm  Gartrell  has  been  been  **  ea^  "  with  him.  But  at  length  the 

dead  for  some  time ;  that  the  pretended  &tal  moment  comes  when  he  is  told  that 

Mr.  Gartrell  is  a  swindler  and  scoundrel,  he  must  vote  for  the  passage  of  a  bill 

and  that  the  lumber  agent  is  a  benevolent  which  is  called  the  **  National  Transit " 

detective  who  explains  matters  and  rights  bill,  but  which  is  in  reality  a  bill  ahso^ 

everybody  in  the  end.    Pretty  Mrs.  Gas-  lutely  necessary  to  the  suooeaa  of  Uw 

ton,  who  gives  her  name  to  the  story,  mar-  whiskey  thieves.    TiM  proceedings  ci  the 

ries  the  gallant  Jack  Daintrees,  George  gang  have  bean  discovered  by  an  honest 

Cleave  of  course  marries   Miss  Ormby  collector,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 

(though  the  engagement  has  been  broken  bill  must  be  passed,  the  collector  must  be 
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got  quietly  out  of  the  way.  This  the  anos,  no  best  rooms,  no  dresses  made  by 
head  of  the  Ring  proposes  to  do  by  means  Worth,  no  cheap  press,  no  means  of 
of  marder — a  clamsy  substitute  for  re-  travel  except  horses  or  the  human  legs, 
moval  from  office,  which,  considering  the  no  luxury,  no  comfort.  The  people  da- 
enormous  influence  and  reputation  he  is  scribed  area  sombre,  hardy,  enduring  race, 
said  to  have  had,  might  have  been  ao-  much  given  to  chills  and  fever,  drink,  and 
oomplished  just  as  easily;  but  at  any  also  to  religious  excitement  of  a  spas  jiodic 
rate  murder  is  determined  upon,  and  a  kind.  Indeed,  the  novel  is  inter  ded  to 
oitixen  of  Philadelphia  is  assigned  to  that  describe  the  religious  aspect  of  t'ais  early 
work,  with  the  connivance  and  approval  life  in  the  West  rather  than  anything 
of  John  Andross.  Now,  however,  his  else.  How  well  it  is  described  would  be 
conscience  asserts  its  supremacy,  and  we  difficult  to  say,  but  those  who  are  Lnter- 
are  glad  to  say  that  on  the  final  reading  ested  in  early  American  life  will  find  in  it 
of  the  bill,  when  the  name  of  John  An-  pictures  of  a  kind  that  they  will  hardly 
dross  is  called,  he  votes  **  No  " ;  that  he  find  elsewhere, 
then  makes  all  haste  to  prevent  the  mur^  — — 
der  (which  is  not  actually  necessary,  for  '*  Dspbratx  Rbmbdixs.*'  A  Novel, 
the  Philadelphia  rough  who  took  the  mat-  By  Thomas  Hardy.  (Leisure  Hour  Se- 
ter  in  hand  has  been  so  overcome  by  the  ries.)  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Go. 
pleasant,  honest  conversation  of  the  pure-  The  plot  of  *'  Desperate  Remedies"  is 
minded  collector,  that  his  heart  fails  so  complicated  that  we  should  despair  of 
him,  and  he  gives  it  up) ;  and  finally  dies  attempting  to  reproduce  it  in  any  small 
in  a  gallant  rescue  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  compass.  Whether  the  story  is  an  earlier 
the  tale  from  drowning.  It  is,  however,  one  than  *'  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree," 
just  as  well  for  him  to  die,  for  he  had  or  than  '*  APair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  by  the 
lost  his  political  influence  by  voting  no  same  author,  is  not  stated.  But  we  are 
on  the  Transit  bill,  and  his  life  for  other  inclined  to  suppose  it  to  be  so,  on  internal 
reasons  was  a  wreck.  The  book  describes  evidence.  '*  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  " 
a  kind  of  life  of  which  we  know  nothing,  is  a  highly  finished  picture,  with  hardly 
and  the  Philadelphia  part  of  which  seems  a  word  too  much  or  too  little  in  it.  ''A 
a  little  improbable.  Nevertheless,  there  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  "  is  not  so  well  done, 
is  a  good  deal  of  power  in  the  story,  and  but  is  a  complete  and  elaborate  novel, 
of  course  the  struggle  of  a  man  with  with  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
love  for  the  sake  of  conscience  has  always  '  Desperate  Remedies  "  is  an  extraordinary 
a  good  deal  of  interest  to  Anglo-Saxon  succession  of  extraordinary  incidents, 
readers.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  seems  as  connected  together  by  their  order  in  time 
if  conscience  was  the  only  literary  faculty  (each  chapter  is  headed  in  some  such  way 
which  the  American  branch  of  the  race  as  '*  From  the  Eighteenth  of  August  to  the 
liad  left  Seoondof  September,"  *'  From  10 p.  u.  to  10 

""~^~  A.  M.,"  and  so  on),  and  contains  enough 

*'  Thb  Circuit  Rinsa.    A  Tale  of  the  material  for  a  dozen  novels.    It  is  clumsily 

Heroic  Age."   By  Edward  Eggleston.   U-  put  together,  and  though  the  story  is 

lustrated.    New  York :  J.  B.  Ford  &  Go.  startling  and  interesting,  it  seems  like  the 

This  novel,  or  story  of  the  early  times  crude  effort  of  an  untrained  hand,  com- 
in  the  West,  carries  the  reader  back  to  a  pared  with  the  others  we  have  men- 
period  very  remote,  not  merely  in  time  tioned. 

but  in  feeling,  from  the  present — to  the  

days  of  the  western  wilderness,  long  be-  **  Statistics  of  Min£S  ANn  Mining  in 
fore  railroads  were  dreamt  of,  when  the  thb  States  ANn  Territories  West  or  thb 
western  pioneer  lived  a  good  deal  further  Rock7  Mountains."  Being  the  Fifth 
east  than  he  does  now,  and  when  his  life  Annual  Report  of  Rossiter  W.  Raymond, 
was  more  simple.  The  western  people  in  United  States  Gommissioner  of  Mining 
*'  The  Gircuit  Rider  "  are  more  like  what  Statistics.  Published  by  the  Gk)vernment. 
one  might  imagine  the  lineal  descendants  These  statistics  cover  the  year  1873, 
of  Daniel  Boone  to  be  than  the  western  and  show  a  total  product  of  bullion 
population  as  we  know  it  now.  There  amounting  to  $63,943,857,  about  equal- 
were  no  comer-lots  in  the  wilderness  de-  ly  divided  between  gold  and  silver,  but 
scribed  in  **  The  Gircuit  Rider,"  no  pi-  with  a  slight  preponderance  of  the  former. 
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Compared  with  the  preyioos  year,  there  travagant,  is  not  foand  in  or  gathered 
was  a  falling  off  of  about  $2,700,000,  from  his  report.  '  Bat  in  reading  that 
chiefly  due  to  the  partial  abandonment  of  document  a  very  enoouiaging  tone  will  be 
tb9  regions  most  distant  from  the  rail-  noticed,  and  the  condition  of  the  field  in 
road  lines.  This  is  by  no  means  an  aban-  which  its  statistics  are  gathered  is  one 
donment  of  mining  as  a  business,  since  that  improves  every  year.  In  addition  to 
those  farts  of  the  country  which  are  bet-  the  statistical  matter,  the  report  contains 
ter  situxted  in  regard  to  transportation  a  number  of  professional  papers,  many  of 
have  pro/'ted  by  the  migration.  But  the  which  are  of  decided  value.  I.  Treat- 
mines  which  were  able  to  maintain  them-  ment  of  Gold-bearing  Ores  in  Califoinia, 
selves  in  the  less  favored  districts  were  by  G.  F.  Deetken.  II.  Cgntribadons  to 
precisely  those  rich  ones  which  yielded  the  Records  of  Lead-Smelting  in  Blast 
the  largest  amount  of  gold  and  silver  to  Furnaces,  by  A.  £ilers.  in.  Eoon<mueal 
each  workman.  These  having  been  Results  of  Smelting  in  Utah,  by  A.  £S- 
abandoned  for  more  prosperous  regions,  lers.  IV.  The  Calorific  Values  of  West- 
where  poor^  ores  can  be  profitably  treats  em  Lignites,  by  the  Commiasioner.  V. 
ed,  the  result  is  some  diminution  in  the  The  Pliocene  Rivers  of  California,  by 
total  product,  and  yet  it  is  a  gain  to  the  Amos  Bowman.  VI.  Hydraulic  Mining 
mining  interests  as  a  whole.  At  present  in  California,  by  Charles  Waldeyer.  VII. 
there  are  four  leading  centres  of  mining  Ore  Dressing,  by  W,  P.  Ward.  Also  a 
industry  in  the  West,  the  importance  of  chapter  on  American  Milling  Bfacbineiy, 
which  is  in  the  following  order  :  Nevada,  and  another  on  Statistics.  The  gecdogi- 
California,  Montana,  and  Colorado.  The  cal  map  of  this  country  compiled  by  Pro&. 
first  two  owe  their  present  importance  to  Hitchcock  and!  Blake,  for  the  census,  is 
the  persistent  effort  expended  in  their  de-  published  as  a  part  of  the  report. 

velopment,  and  to  their  proximity  to  the  

Pacific.    Montana  is  still  rich  in  placer 

mines,  and  Colorado,  heretofore  rather  *^  A  History  of  Amkrigam  Cnuancr. 
the  bite  noir  of  western  mining,  is  now  one  W  ith  Chapters  on  English  Bank  Bestric- 
of  the  most  promising,  though  not  one  of  tions  and  Austrian  Paper  Money."  By 
the  most  productive  fields.  Its  growing  William  G.  Sumner,  Professor  of  Political 
importance  is  due  to  the  building  of  rail-  and  Social  Science  in  Yale  College.  To 
roads  and  the  introduction  of  more  intelli-  which  is  appended  ^'  The  Bullion  Re- 
gent modes  of  work.  Many  persons  won-  port."  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
der  how  soon  the  mines  of  the  West  will  Mr.  Sumner  has  rendered  a  real  service 
be  exhausted,  the  decided  expectation  of  to  the  country  in  the  preparation  of  this 
decay  being  apparently  predicated  partly  handbook.  It  is  not  generally  known,  or 
on  their  immense  annual  yield  and  partly  at  least  it  seems  not  to  be  generally 
upon  the  numerous  failures  of  mining  known,  that  the  fundamental  questions 
oodipanies,  which  seem  to  show  that  there  of  currency  are  really  among  the  simplest 
is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  good  mines,  and  best  settled  in  the  whole  science  of 
Such  persons  may  be  surprised  to  leani  political  economy.  There  is  no  awful 
that  there  is  the  best  reason  for  saying  mystery  about  the  effect  of  irredeemable 
the  mines  wiU  never  run  out ;  using  the  paper,  or  any  doubt  aa  to  the  neoessaiy 
word  never  in  a  finite  sense.  It  is  fair  to  ultimate  result  of  attempting  to  base  the 
expect  that  our  mines  will  last  as  long  as  circulating  medium  upon  anything  bat 
those  of  Europe  have  lasted,  making  some  gold  and  silver.  It  is  just  as  well  settled 
allowance  for  the  greater  extraction  of  that  the  poorer  currency  drives  the  better 
ore  in  modem  times.  Mining  has  not  out  of  a  country  as  that  water  flows 
been  pursued  with  any  activity  in  £u-  down  hill ;  and  in  the  United  States 
rope  for  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  least  of  all  ought  there  to  be  any  be8it»> 
years ;  and  we  may  say  with  perfect  so-  tion  of  opinion  on  such  matters  as  thew, 
briety  that  good  management  will  make  for  in  the  United  States  almost  erery 
our  mines  available  for  all  demands  upon  plan  ever  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of 
them  for  four  hundred  years  to  come,  man  for  making  money  plenty,  and  good 
and  perhaps  for  a  longer  time  yet.  It  is  at  the  same  time,  has  been  actually  tried 
but  just  to  the  Commissioner  to  say  that  and  has  actually  failed.  Mr.  Sumner's 
this  assertion,  which  some  may  think  ex-  book  exhibits  this  very  plainly. 
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—  Thess  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  tility  to  air?    There  seemed  to  be  no  rela- 

tlie  success  of  the  performances  of  *'  Lo-  tion  between  the  Wagner  of  popular  tradi- 

heogrin**  recently  giren  at  the  Academy  tion  and  the  Wagner  of  reality, 
uf  Music  in  this  city.    The  crowds  that 

lia?e  flocked  to  hear  the  music  haTe  been  —  "  Lohengrin  "  has  neTer  been  pro- 
the  most  conclusive  proof  that  the  opera  duced  before  in  this  country,  we  believe, 
was  popular — though  popularity  must  be  except  on  the  German  stage.  Two  years 
to  many  of  the  old  admirers  of  Wagner  a  ago  we  remember  hearing  it  at  the  Stadt 
strange  and  novel  td^.  There  was*a  Theatre,  in  the  Bowery,  and  we  have 
time,  not  so  very  long  ago  either,  when  much  regretted  in  recent  criticisms  of  the 
to  confess  oneself  a  Wagnerite  was  to  set  opera,  as  it  was  produced  at  the  Aca- 
oneself  down  as  a  member  of  a  small  and  demy,  seeing  disparaging  allusions  to 
ridiculous  musical  sect ;  to  say  that  the  those  humble  German  performers.  Un- 
music  most  beautiful  and  original  the  doubtedly,  at  the  Academy,  and  with  Nils- 
world  had  ever  heard  was  **  the  music  son,  it  was  more  imposing  as  a  pageant 
uf  the  future,"  was  among  musical  peo-  than  in  the  dingily  gaudy  theatre  at  the 
pie  something  like  what  it  once  was  lower  end  of  the  city,  with  its  small 
among  artists  to  confess  oneself  a  pre-  stage  and  its  densely-squeezed  audience. 
Raphaelite.  Not  that  there  was  any-  Nevertheless  there  was  something  in  the 
tiling  which  made  the  pre-Raphaelite  '*  Lohengrin "  of  the  German  Bowery 
school  in  art  and  Wagnerite  school  in  that  we  missed  at  the  Academy — some- 
music  seem  akin ;  admiration  of  either  thing,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the  opera 
Bohool  seemed  equally  remote  from  the  was  then  to  an  American  absolutely  new ; 
ordinary  interest  in  music  or  in  art.  but  something  also  in  the  un-American 
The  popular  belief  as  to  the  pre-Ra-  excitement  of  the  audience,  the  tremen- 
phaelite  school  was  that  its  aim  was  the  dous  zeal  of  the  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
painting  of  crooked  women,  and  the  mi-  something  in  the  very  German  character 
oroscopic  imitation  in  oinnatural  colors  of  of  tbe  scenery,  and  something  in  the  fact 
natural  objects.  The  popular  belief  about  that  the  £lsa,  and  Ortrud,  and  Lohengrin , 
Wagner  was  that  his  aim  was  to  give  the  and  their  fellow-singers,  were  Germans 
finisliing  stroke  to  the  roots  of  the  once  singing  a  German  opera,  by  a  German 
nourishing  tree  of  melody,  and  that  the  composer,  made  upon  a  German  legend, 
difficulty  with  him  really  was  that  he  was  Tbe  legend,  too,  is  perhaps  ei\joyed  as  a 
so  ignorant  of  harmony,  or  had  such  a  legend  more  on  the  first  hearing  than 
dull  ear  for  it,  that  he  did  not  know  when  afterwards.  The  German  legends  of  the 
lie  was  writing  pleasant  music,  and  when  Rhine  or  of  the  Scheldt  or  of  the  Black 
he  was  writing  the  most  clangorous  dis-  Forest  have,  as  a  general  thing,  one  no- 
cords.  To  any  one  who  remembered  the  ticeable  quality :  they  are  extremely  sim- 
time  when  he  had  these  confused  notions  as  pie ;  and  whether  this  legend  of  Lohen- 
to  the  music  of  the  writer  of  "  Lohengrin"  grin  is  a  real  legend  or  only  a  modem  in- 
and**Tannhauser,"  it  was  a  curious  sensa-  vention,  it  possesses  this  simplicity  to  a 
tion  to  notice  the  almost  rapt  attention  and  remarkable  degree.  An  accused  maiden, 
delight  with  which  the  audiences  at  the  persecuted  by  a  wicked  man ;  a  righteous 
Academy  listened  to  the  opera  recently  king,  who  proclaims  her  the  prize  of  her 
given  there.  What  had  happened,  the  saviour  in  battle  ;  the  mjrsterious  knight, 
listenerwasfain  to  ask  himself— what  had  who  slays  or  defeats  the  wicked  adver- 
happened  to  make  the  music  so  unlike  sary-Hili  this  we  are  familiar  with  from 
what  popular  belief  had  made  of  it?  oar  cradles.  Add  to  this  that  the 
Was  the  swan  song  a  proof  that  Wag-  knight  in  this  case  is  under  a  peculiar 
ner  did  not  understand  the  difierenoe  be-  vow  of  secrecy,  that  he  comes  out  of  eter- 
tween  the  scientific  and  the  beautiful?  nal  night  in  a  boat  drawn  by  a  swan. 
Whs  tbe  bridal  march  a  proof  of  his  hos-  and  at  the  tragical  end  returns  into  the 
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mystical  world  from  which  he  came,  drawn  is  better  or  worse  than  those  which  hare 

by  the  same  swan,  and  this  through  the  preceded   it,  it   certainly   is  a  distinct 

foolish  cariosity  of  the  rescued  maiden,  school,  and  to  haye  any  understanding  of 

and  we  have  ail  or  nearly  all  the  legend,  it  at  all,  we  must  first  attempt  to  grasp  as 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  nearly  as  we  may  its  guiding  ideas, 
the  beauty  of  the  story,  whi6h  is  certain* 

ly  Tery  beautiful,  but  to  point  out  its  ex-  —  Waonkr  ii9  not  only  a  compoBer,  bat 

treme  simplicity.    This  simplicity  is  per-  a  critic.    He  has  a  theory  on  the  salgect 

haps  one  reason  why  the  opera  may  seem  of  art  wiiioh  is  not  merely  original ;  it  is 

to  some  persons  to  lose  its  dramatic  in-  absolutely   different  from  that  hitherto 

terest  in  a  measure  after  the  first  hearing,  held  by  any  one.    His  theory  is,  that  as 

At  first,  the  plot  being  unknown  or  un-  hitherto  the  derelopment  of  the  arts  has 

familiar,  the  attention  is  kept  fully  on  been  independent,  it  remains  for  the  art 

the  alert,  and  when  we  reach  the  end  and  of  the  future  to  reunite  them.    It  is  to 

hear  again  the  swan  music  which  brings  this  Herculean  task  that  he  has  set  him- 

to  the  performance  its  musico-dramatio  self.    He  is  an  iconoclast  in  art,  soeietf , 

climax,  we  sigh  with  regret  that  it  has  politics,  and   religion.     Beginning  lift 

been  so  short.    Heard  again,  we  are  sur-  without  any  definite  musical  taste,  he  has 

prised  at  what  might  almost  be  called  gradually  dereloped  an  art  theory  and 

the  drag  of  the  action.    The  music  is  with  it  a  new  school  of  masic.    Histheo- 

finer  than  ever,  the  acting  itself  is  better  ry  has  two  sides,  a  destructive  and  a  ooo- 

than  ever,  but  the  intense  interest  in  the  strnctire,  of  which  the  first  giyes  per- 

story  itself  it  seems  impossible  to  revive,  haps  as  much  of  a  clue  to  the  music  as 

the  last.    Modem  civilisation,  Wagno 

—  The  explanation  of  this  fact  \a  not  says,  is  a  vast  organized  hypocrisy.    Art 

very  far  to  seek.    In  opera  we  are  accus-  among  the  Greeks  was  the  expression  of 

tomed  to  something  very  different  from  a  the  highest  national  luxury ;  our  art  and 

legend  as  the  basis  of  the  plot.    The  old  literature  are  matters  of  mere   loxary 

Italian  opera  generally  had  for  its  plot  served  up  like  carefully  made  dishes  for 

some  extremely  wild  story,  to  which  the  the  delectation  of  the  intellectual  palate, 

audience  paid  little  attention,  contenting  The  Christian  religion  is  opposed  to  art, 

itself  with  liking  the  music ;  but  in  *'  Lo-  because  the  essence  of  the  Christian  rell- 

hengrin  "  the  legend  is  as  important  as  gion  is  to  foster  a  contempt  for  this  mnn- 

anything.    The  story  at  once  attracts  at-  dane  scene  of  app^ite,  feeling,  and  pas- 

tention,  and  indeed  it  is  meant  to  do  so.  sion.  With  the  Christian,  sensuous  beauty 

In  Wagner *s  theory  of  opera,  neither  the  is  devilish  and  hateful,  and  therefore,  as 

music  nor  the  drama  is  to  be  sacrificed,  art  is  the  highest  activity  of  man  in  bar- 

and  the  drama  itself  is  founded  on  the  mony  with  himself  and  with  nature,  the 

myth  ;  and  he  has  chosen  as  a  sulject  a  Christian  cannot  be  an  artist ;  it  follows 

story  which  would  be  pleasing  without  logically  from  this  that  since  the  b^n- 

any  music.  But  pleasing  as  it  is,  there  is  ning  of  the  Christian  era  there  has  been 

no  concealing  the  fact  that  there  is  little  no  art.  The  Christian  world  has  been  de- 

of  it,  and  this,  though  we  do  not  per-  TOted  to  hypocrisy,  falsely  pretending  to 

oeive  it  at  first,  we  do  later.    It  may  not  believe  in  the  endless  joy  of  a  future  life, 

be  any  objection  to  the  opera  that  there  and  to  despise  the  joys  of  life  itself.    Be- 

should  be  such  an  impression  produced  on  sides  this,  art  has  been  made  the  slave  in 

the  mind;  indeed,  we  must  confess  that  modem  times  of  money.    Instead  of  being 

most  of  the  criticism  which  Wagner  has  the  real  expression  of  national  life,  it 

received  has  gone  far  to  show  that  in  his  dravrs  its  strength  from  speculations  on 

case  criticism  is  out  of  place.   Almost  all  the  Bourse  or  in  Wall  street,  and  there  k 

our  first  impressions  about  him  we  find  more  or  leas  of  it  as  there  are  more  or  leas 

are  afterwards  reversed,  and  things  in  his  fortunate  speculators  to  "  plaee  kaos," 

music  that  we  should  never  dream  of  as  *'  comer  gold,"  or  **  turn  stock."    With 

being  possible  we  find  done  by  him  with-  the  end  of  Qreek  tragedy  the  drama  oanie 

out  the  slightest  difficulty.    He  is  a  mas-  to  an  end,  for  it  was  no  longer  a  union  of 

ter  of  his  art ;  and  in  the  case  of  masters,  the  arts,  but  each  art  went  its  own  way, 

it  is  just  as  well  for  the  rest  of  us  to  be  dissociated  from   its  sister   muses,  and 

pupils.    Whether  the  Wagnerian  school  therefore  feeble  and  witiiout  suppcMrt. 
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To  tum  to  the  sympathetio  part  of  the  ing   between  the  two   extremes  of  the 

theory,  Wagoer  Is  of  opinion  that  man  is  Shakespearian,  and  the  French  and  Ital- 

a  god  in  himself,  and  an  artistic  whole  ian  classical  being  no  better  than  either. 

above  nature ;  that  each  of  the  arts,  poet-  All  these  must  be  given  up,  and  we  must 

ly,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  architect-  have  an  unliterary  drama  in  which  we 

are,  and  dancing,  takes  part  in  the  grand  shall  be  *'  made  wise  with  feeling.''    This 

artistic  wholo-^the  man-god,  or  god-man,  drama  must  be  founded  on  the  German, 

or  whatever  we  may  call  it.    '*  The  union  as  the  Greek  was  on  the  Grecian  myth  ; 

of  these  three  *'  purely    *'  human    ex-  the  character  of  mythology  having  super- 

pressions  of  art  [to  quote  a  recently  pub-  human  attributes,  miracle  is  indispensa- 

lished  account  of  these  theories]  preex-  ble  to  the  future  drama.    As  to  the  rela> 

ists  in  the  drama,  in  which  man  repre-  tion  of  music  to  the  future  drama,  we 

sented  himself  previously,  in  the  highest  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  mel- 

degree  of  completeness,  with  the  assist-  ody,  or  the  air,  which  is  well  described 

anoe  of  the  imitative  arts  of  painting  and  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine,  an  American  oom- 

Boulpture.    Painting  supplies  the  land-  poser,  who  ought   to  be  better  known 

acape  or  actual  scene,  in  the  midst  of  than  he  is,  as  **  the  rising  and  falling  mu- 

which  man  moves;  sculpture   lives   in  sical  phrases  whose  motion  or  subdivi- 

man  himself,  and  architecture  formshes  sions  are  repeated  in  certain  modified  im- 

the  place  in  which  the  artistic  repreeenta-  itations,  in  order  to  establish  a  necessary 

tion  takes  place.    The  object,  in  a  word,  ideality  of  individuality  in  the  musical 

18  to  reunite  the  various  branches  of  art  thought,  and  preserve  a  unity  of  design." 

as  they  were  united  in  ancient  Greece,  This  kind  of  melody  must  be  done  away 

but  on  a  higher  plane  and  with  infinitely  with,  and  what  Wagner  terms  "  infinite 

richer  materials."  melody"  substituted — melody  that  does 

not  attract  any  attention  on  its  own  ac- 

—  As  to  the  old-fiuhioned  opera.  Wag-  count,  except  as  the  sensuous  expression 

ner  declares  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  of  a  sentiment  dearly  manifest  in  the 

since  in  that  species  of  art  *'  the  means  language.    This  infinite  melody  should 

of  expression  (music)  "  has  been  made  be  the  creation  of  the  poet,  and  within  it 

**  the  ol^ect,"  while  '*  the  tme  ol^ect  of  should  be  found  the  germ  of  the  accom- 

expression  (the  drama)  "  has  been  made  panying  harmony.    This  harmony  has  no 

the  "means."    Historically  he  believes  arbitrary  limits.    As  regards  the  employ- 

the  opera  to  have  been  developed  in  two  ment  of  the  chorus,  Wagner  wduld  dis- 

directions :  seriously,  as  by  Gluck,  Mo-  pense  with  the  traditional  massed  and 

■art,  Chernbini ;  frivolously,  by  the  un-  united  voices  of  the  opera.    The  actions 

fortunate  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer.     The  uid  gestures  of  personages  of  the  play 

Italian   opera  Wagner   compares   to   a  are  to  '^  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  lan- 

oourtesan,  the  French  opera  to  a  ooquette,  guage  of  the  drama  as  the  flexible  move- 

the   new  romantic  German  opera  to  a  ments  of  the  orchestra  do  to  the  melody — 

prude,  Mozart's  opera  to  a  lovely  wo-  as  a  powerful  agency  for  enhancing  the 

man — ^music,  of  course,  being  always  a  effeotand  meaning  of  the  vocal  part-    The 

woman.    The  man  who  shall  devotedly  orchestra  gives  powerful  expression  to  all 

love  the  woman  is  the  poet.    Now  we  the  utterances  of  the  actor,  and  sustains 

have  reached  the  point  at  which  we  nat-  and  explains  him  in  every  way.    As  far 

orally  ask  ourselves  why  we  have  never  as  the  expression  of  emotion  is  concerned, 

had  any  real   theatre ;   the  drama  of  the  modem  orchestra  will  oocupy  a  posi- 

Shakespeare  being  incomplete,  because  tion  in  the  future  drama  similar  to  that 

he  '*  condensed  and  sifted  the  manifold  held  l^  the  ancient  chorus  in  the  Greek 

materials  of  the  romance,  and  treated  tragedy." 
them  dramatically  simply  in  the  degree 

required  for  the  neoessities  of  a  contract-  —  This  account  of  Wagner's  theories 
ed  stage  and  a  limited  plot " ;  the  French  we  have  taken  from  an  American  exposi- 
and  Italian  having  nothing  at  all  in  tor— who  at  the  same  time  is  a  hostile 
common  with  modern  life,  while  at  the  critic — because  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  state- 
same  time  seeking  to  reproduce  the  forms  ment.  We  haTC  no  space  to  enter  into 
of  ancient  classical  tragedy ;  and  the  an  elaborate  discussion  of  these  theories 
German  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  vacillat-  here.    As  a  philosophy  of  the  arts,  his 
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system  is  open  to  so  many  objections  that  Wagner  as  a  composer.  If  *'  Lohengriii  *' 
it  can  be  easily  broken  down.  We  may  is  to  be  taken  as  his  best  opera  (it  is  quite 
ask,  in  the  first  place,  where  does  he  get  an  early  composition,  being  as  old  as 
any  proofis  that  the  arts  were  united  on  1848),  we  may  say  of  it  that  it  is  most 
eqaal  terms  in  Greece  7  The  tragedies  of  remarkable  as  a  disproof  of  the  posn- 
.^chylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  or  bility  of  carrying  into  execution  liis  ovn 
the  eomedies  of  Aristophanes,  were  un-  theories  of  art.  To  be  sure  the  world 
questionably  put  upon  the  stage  in  a  will  never  know,  until  the  great  Wag- 
way  very  difierent  from  anything  that  ner  festiyal,  the  crowning  work  of  hL 
would  be  tolerated  now.  The  actors,  for  life,  the  Nibelungen  drama — a  series  of 
example,  wore  huge  masks,  which  would  four  operas  based  on  the ''  Nibenlungen- 
appear  to  a  modern  audience  perfectly  lied'* — is  brought  out  at  Bayreuth,  exactly 
ridiculous.  The  chorus,  so  far  from  being  how  the  several  arts  of  music,  painting, 
anything  like  Wagner's  orchestra,  was  poetry,  dancing,  architecture,  and  drama 
nothing  in  the  world  but  the  development  are  to  be  reunited,  because  our  ordinazy 
of  the  paints  taken  in  certain  Grecian  rites  stage  does  not  admit  of  any  realization  of 
by  bands  of  men  and  women,  and  has  so  such  a  dream ;  but  it  m&j  probably  be 
wholly  lost  its  meaning  in  modem  ears  said  in  advance  that  even  at  Bayreuth 
that  the  introduction  of  anything  like  the  some  of  the  arts  will  be  found  subordinated 
sentiments  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  to  the  others.  At  least  in'' Lohengrin," 
chorus  in  a  modem  acting  play  would  the  opera  with  which  the  American  pub- 
seem  pedantic  to  the  .last  degree.  Be-  lie  is  most  fiLmiliar,  there  is  the  most  dis- 
sides  this,  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  tinct  subordination  of  the  mu^c  to  the 
that  as  far  as  we  know  of  the  Greek  pageant.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  undertake 
drama,  the  unity  and  equality  of  the  arts  to  describe  '*  Lohengrin  "  in  tiaee  words 
was  non-existent.  Everything  was  sub-  as  it  has  been  placed  on  our  stage,  we 
ordinate  to  the  development  of  the  myth,  should  say  that  it  was  a  very  fine  pa- 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  geant  with  a  musical  accompaniment  and 
performance;  the  sufferings  of  ^ax,  or  interpretation.  In  his  anxiety  to  prev^t 
whoever  the  hero  was,  were  the  main  the  music  firom  usurping  a  place  not  &irly 
thing;  music  was  entirely  undeveloped,  belonging  to  it,  Wagner  has  brought 
"  Infinite  melody  "  did  not  exist  in  those  what  he  called  a  drama,  but  what  is  cei^ 
days.  Again,  even  supposing  that  Wag-  tainly  little  of  a  drama  in  the  ordinary 
ner  is  right  in  his  belief  that  the  arts  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  foreground; 
were  in  that  day  united,  and  have  been  everything  is  grouped  about  the  myth 
subsequently  dispersed,  what  is  there  to  of  the  knight  Lohengrin.  We  do  not 
show  that  this  is  not  an  improvement  7  find  fault  with  this.  It  is  magnificent. 
To  say  that  because  the  arts  were  tor-  but  it  is  not  the  Wagnerian  theory.  Per- 
merly  united  they  ought  to  be  reunited  haps  it  may  be  that  the  art  of  the  fatore 
now,  is  very  much  like  saying  that  be-  is  to  be  founded  on  the  German  myth, 
cause  the  tribes  of  men  lived  formerly  in  and  that  we  are  to  have  splendid  mosi- 
village  communities,  possessing  lands  in  cal  pageants,  with  swans  bringing  knights 
common,  therefore  the  social  system  of  of  the  Holy  Grail  down  mystic  riven 
the  future  will  be  based  on  just  such  a  between  mediaeval  banks,  and  maidens 
communal  system  again.  It  is  surely  a  accused  by  villains  of  nameless  crimes 
wild  stetement  to  say  that  between  A.D.  defended  by  these  knights  in  single  oom- 
1  and  A.D.  1813,  the  date  of  Wagner's  bat,  and  magic  spells  and  appearaaces 
birth,  there  had  been  no  art,  because  the  and  disappearances,  instead  of  the  opeza 
world  had  been  given  over  to  '*  hypoo-  to  which  we  have  been  aocostomed.  If 
risy."  These  objections  are  so  obvious  this  is  all  to  be  as  beautiful  as  *'  Lohen> 
that  it  seems  to  be  hardly  necessary  to  grin,"  we  do  not  oluect  to  its  coming,  bat 
make  them.  But  they  are  objections  to  its  real  character  ought  not  to  be  mis- 
Wagner  as  a  critic  much  more  than  to  taken. 


TttE  GAiAXY 

lliscellany   and  Advertiser. 


Shsldom  &  GoMPAHT  will  publish  very 
soon  Theodore  Tilton's  new  story,  **  Tem- 
pest-Tossed." This  story  has  been  ran- 
ning  serially  through  the  **  Golden  Age,*' 
find  some  of  oar  best  critios  have  predict- 
ed for  it  a  *' shining  suooess"  when  it 
appears  complete  in  book  form.  It  is  a 
story  of  marked  power  and  poetic  beaaty. 
Mr.  Tilton  wields  a  graoefal  pen.  The 
book  will  be  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and 
will  make  a  most  beaatifol  Tolume  and 
charming  story. 

A  BOT  was  pat  into  a  boiler  in  Da- 
buqae,  Iowa,  to  hold  a  hammer  against 
the  rivets  that  were  being  driyen  from 
the  outside.  When  the  boiler  was  done 
the  hole  was  foand  too  small  to  let  the 
boy  out.  They  took  off  his  clothes  and 
greased  him,  bat  still  he  wouldn't  go 
tbroagh.  Three  hoars'  catting  with  oM 
chisel  by  six  men  finally  released  him — 
nearly  spoiling  a  good  boiler. 

A  LiTTLB  boy  was  playing  with  a 
oonple  of  fi?e-cent  pieces  the  other  even- 
ing, which  a  friend  had  given  him,  and 
patting  his  finger  on  one  of  them  said, 
•*This  one  I  am  going  to  give  to  the 
heathen."  He  kept  on  playing,  till  at 
last  one  of  the  pieces  rolled  away,  and  he 
ooald  not  find  it.  ''  Which  one  have  yon 
lost?"  *'  The  one  I  was  going  to  give  to 
the  heathen,"  replied  the  cherab. 

*'  What  makes  yoar  hair  so  white, 
gnndpa?"  inquired  a  little  maiden. 
''  I  «m  rery  old,  my  dear.  I  was  in  the 
ark,"  says  grandpa  with  a  laugh. 
•'  Oh !  "  the  ehUd  rained,  <<  are  you 
Noah?"  "No;IamnotNoah."  "Are 
yon  Shem,  then?"  '*No;  I  am  not 
Shem."  •'  Are  yon  Ham? '»  "  No ;  not 
•T«n  Ham."  *'  Then  yon  must  be  Ja- 
pheth,"  impatiently  said  the  ohild.  «No ; 
I  am  not  Japheth."  <•  Then,  grandpa, 
yon'ie  a  beast." 

**AciKMa  America;  or,  the  Great 
West  and  Pto'fic  CkMst,"  by  General 


James  T.  Rushling,  will  soon  be  publish- 
ed by  Sheldon  A  Company.  General  Rush- 
ling  while  in  the  Army  took,  in  company 
with  General  Sherman,  a  very  extended 
tour  of  inspection.  After  haying  com- 
pleted his  oflScial  duties  the  trip  was  ex- 
tended to  many  points  rarely  if  ever  visited 
before.  It  occupied  in  all  two  years. 
General  Rushling  has  many  things  to  say 
which  will  be  entirely  new  to  most  read- 
ers. The  book  will  be  handsomely  illus^ 
trated,  and  printed  on  tinted  paper. 

A  BOOKBnron  had  a  book  brought  him 
to  be  rebound.  After  the  job  was  finish- 
ed, he  made  the  following  entry  in  his 
day-book :  '*  To  repairing  the  *  Way  to 
Heaven,'  twenty-five  cents." 

A  Tomro  lady  fhim  Georgetown  came  to 
the  city  the  other  day  to  have  her  piotoM 
taken.  When  the  artist  showed  her  the 
"  proof"  and  asked  her  how  she  liked  it, 
she  pladdly  remarked  that  ^e  *'  put  too 
damed  much  mouth  on  it  to  suit  her." 

A  LiTTLi  boy  at  a  concert,  when  a  fit- 
vorite  singer  was  called  back,  rather  took 
the  starch  out  of  things  by  crying  out, 
"  What's  tlie  matter,  mother ;  didn't  she 
do  it  right?  Are  the  folks  angry  cause 
shesqaealedso?" 

SiCBiTART  Welles's  book, ''  Lincoln  and 
Seward,"  is  still  creating  great  iateieet 
among  the  reading  public.  All  intelli- 
gent people  are  reading  and  discussing  it 

Whin  they  find  a  man  in  Washington, 
says  a  Canadian  paper,  who  hasn't  a  plan 
of  his  own  for  the  solution  of  the  financial 
problem,  they  drown  him.  No  one  has 
been  drowned  there  yet. 

*'Wht  do  yoa  use  paint?"  asked  a 
violinist  of  his  daughter.  *  *  For  the  same 
reason  that  you  use  resin,  papa. "  "  How*a 
that?"  **Why,  to  help  me  draw  my 
beau." 

An  Iowa  man  boaght  a  light  axe  be- 
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cause   his  wife  was  sick,  and  oooldnH 
chop  Tery  well  with  a  heayy  one. 

'*  Duss  RnroBM.— A  gnat  deal  of  ear- 
nest effort  is  made  every  year  ky  anall- 
meaning  women  to  secure  bertain  reforms 
which  will  do  away  with  some  of  the  an- 
lioyances  and  absurdi^ea  of  the  aTerage 
female  dress.  The  arguments  which  are 
made  are  unanswerable.  Everybody  of 
both  sexes  is  fully  convinoed  that  the  la- 
dies have  borne  with  the  tyranny  of  fiish- 
ion  at  least  two  hundred  years  too  loi\g, 
and  that  now  is  the  time,  in  tlMs  en- 
lightened age  and  nation,  to  bresfk  the 
bonds  and  set  the  prisoners  ,&ee.  Xet, 
when  the  female  Moses,  so  to  say,  ap- 
pears she  finds  no  disciples,  and  9he  goes 
through  the  streets,  like  ttieunl^pyBr. 
Walker,  snubbed  by  the  women,  derided 
by  the  men,  and  with  no  foUowew  .but 
the  street  Arabs,  a  martyr  to  the  cause 
q£  reform.  The  women  look  in  dii^aat  at 
the  dress  made  upon  seienfeifie  pripoiplsi 
for  comfort  and  use,  and  straighitFay  ^dd 
pother  story  to  ^he  pamer«  an  additional 
length  to  the  skirts,  a  new  wriakle  ^  the 
redingote,  or  whatever  may  be  its  name, 
and  proceed  ta  sweep'tiie  dirty  street  With 
more  resolution  and  resignation  tb^  mm 
before. 

* '  There  form  whieh  will  beiMst  aooep|a- 
ble  to  the  young  man  of  Moderate  inpome 
who  pines  'for  the  luxavy  of  a  wife,  will 
be  the  adoption  of  more,  serviceable  and 
less  expensive  materials.  The  reformers 
who  expect  to  achieve  sneoess  wUl  begin 
here  rather  than  in  attempts  to  wear  the 
pantaloons  in  a  lady*llke  manner." 

The  nbove  is  taken  from  one  of  our 
leading  daily  papers,  and  is,  we  believe, 
^rom  the  pen  of  a  gifted  contributor  to 
the  ••Atlantic." 

We  are  surprised,  however,  that  a 
writer,  with  such  a  store  of  general  inform 
mation,  should  not  have  added  some  prac- 
tical suggestions,  and  told  us  that  '•  the 
more  serviceable  and  less  expensive  mate- 
rials "  which  are  needed  by  the  dress  re- 
formers, already  exist  in  the  Asmrkam 
SiUu  made  by  Cheney  BrothirSf  whieh 
are  everything  that  can  be  desired.  So 
the  young  man  with  a  moderate  income, 
who  pines  for  the  luxury  of  a  wife,  need 
pine  no  longer. 

Wmor  is  a  ship  like  a  railroad  track? 
When  the  cargo's  on  it. 


Mas.  Blaxx*8  new  story,  **  Fettered  fiv 
Life,"  is  having  a  good  sale.  It  is  a  book 
of  power.  The '^Republican,"  St.  LooiB, 
says  of  it :  "  It  has  a  puipose,  its  olgeetB 
being  to  show  the  terrible  disadvantages, 
socially  and  legally,  under  which  women 
to^y  suffer ;  but  there  is  no  aermoninng 
on  the  sulgeot,  and  the  vividness  of  the 
scenes,  the  intense  interest  of  the  plot, 
and  the  fresh  and  vigorous  style  of  the 
writing,  make  jit  a  work  of  lare  and  sb> 
flarbiivs  POW<vr." 


Wf  de^i^  to  call  attention  to  the  ele- 
gant silver-plat^  wajoe  made  l^  Beed  k 
3artofi,  of  jHo.  fi  Maiden  Lane.  This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  finns  in  this  kind  of 
bu^ine^,  and  thcgr  have  brought  their 
wares  to  the  ii^h^t  state  of  perfection. 

A  KKBst  ghost  vras  heard  singing : 

Twas  a  coogh  that  carried  me  off : 
TwM  a  oqap  ^b(qr  oarried  me  off  in. 


Tsni  is  no  loyal  road  to  an] 
worth  having,  and  even  in  the  use  of  the 
sewing  machine  there  are  difBculties 
which  every  learner  must  overcome  before 
beooming  profcient.  The  ^  Willcox  ft 
Gibbs "  sewing  qiachine,  however,  pre> 
sents  fewer  difficulties  than  any,  and  its 
value  surpasses  .all. 

"Su  PxaKQfs,"  after  lecturing  sif^ 
Ave  nighjks,  has  returned  to  write  letten 
again  firom  Saratoga.  Mr.  Perkins  will 
take  Saratoga  as  the  sulgect  of  his  next 
humorous  lecture.  His  last  book,  ••  Sarsr 
toga  in  1901,*'  is  meeting  with  great  soo- 


Ah  obitaacy  notine  of  a  mneh  wqiected 
lady  concludes  with  :'•  In  her  life  she 
wasap^MeniirerthytobefoUowied;  and 
her  death— oh!  how  consoling  to  bef 
feiettd8.v 

A  amaouft  intanoe4if  akeptieiatt  is  m- 
eorded  in':the  tese  «f  the  man  who  said 
the  Bibto  was  '•  too  good  to  be  (roe.** 

What  is  the  jiiiferenoe  between  atenaat 
and  tiie«on  of  a  wid^w  7  The  ^tmant  has 
to  pay  fents,  bfU  the  aan  of  a  widow  hsi 
notiwofiimpi^ 

The  nurse  presenting  two  fittk 
strangers  (twins)  to  a  fether  for  the  feat 
time,  "Is  it,v  fl^id  he  hlnaliiiig,  **tD 
BmkjB  a  .«hoice,  madam  t " 
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